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Toronto,  8th  April,  1891. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  for  presentation  to  His 
Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  collect  information  regarding  Prisons,  Houses  of  Correction,  Reformatories 
Industrial  Schools  etc,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  any  practical  improvements 
which  may  be  made  in  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes  so  far  as 
the  subject  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  and  Govern- 
ment. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  LANGMUIR. 
The  Honourable,  Chairman. 

J.  M.  Gibson,  Q.C.,  M.P.P., 

Secretary  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 


REPOBT 


OP  THE 


COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED  TO  ENQUIRE 


INTO  THE 


PRISON   AND    REFORMATORY  SYSTEM 


OF  THE 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 


Toronto,  8th  April,  1891. 

To  the  Honourable 

Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  K.C.M.G., 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  please  your  Honour: 

The   undersigned,  appointed   by   Commission  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the 

Province,  bearing  date  the  Third  day  of  July,  A.D.  1890,  "to  collect  information 

regarding  Prisons,  Houses  of  Correction,  Reformatories  and  the  like,  with  a  view 

of  ascertaining  any  practical  improvements  which  may  be  made  in  the  methods 

of  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes  in  the  Province,  so  far  as  the  subject  is  within 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  and  Government,  beg  leave  herewith 

to  submit  their  report. 

The    Commission  further   direct  that  "The   investigation  of   the   subject 
shall  include  the  following  particulars : — 

(1)  "  The  causes  of  crime  in  the  Province. 

(2)  "  Any  improved  means  which  may  be  adopted  in  the  Province  for  pro- 

viding and  conducting  Industrial  Schools. 

(3)  "  Any  improved  means  which   may  be  adopted   in    the   Province   for 

rescuing  destitute  children  from  a  criminal  career. 

(4)  "  Any  improvement  in  the  management  of  the  County  Gaols  of  the 

Province  and  with  respect  to  the  classification  of  prisoners  therein. 

(5)  "  The  most  fitting  practical  employment  of  prisoners  in  the  Province. 

(6)  "  The  question  of  indeterminate  sentences  for  offenders  against  Provincial 

laws,  and 

(7)  "  Any  improved  way  of  dealing  with  tramps  and  habitual  drunkards  in 

the  Province." 


The  powers  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  thus  imposed 
upon  the  Commissioners  were  given  by  the  same  instrument,  and  they  were 
required — 

"  Forthwith  after  the  conclusion  of  such  enquiry  to  make  full  report  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  touching  the  matters  concerning  which  the  said  enquiry  is 
to  be  made  together  with  a  report  of  all  or  any  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  respecting  the  same." 

The  Commissioners  having  met  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  means  of 
discharging  satisfactorily  the  important  duties  imposed  upon  them,  the  Chairman 
stated  that,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  conduct  of  the  enquiry  not  only 
involved  the  expenditure  of  money  in  the  visitation  of  institutions,  but  neces- 
sitated the  preparation  of  statistics  by  certain  officials,  he  had  submitted  to 
the  Honourable  the  Attorney-General  an  outline  of  the  system  on  which  the  Com- 
missioners proposed  to  proceed.  The  expenditures  for  the  purpose  as  well  as 
the  system  proposed  received  the  approval  of  the  Attorney-General. 

This  authority  having  been  obtained  and  such  statistical  information  as 
was  immediately  necessary,  notice  was  given  through  the  press  that  the  Com- 
mission would  hold  sessions  in  the  cities  of  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Ottawa 
and  London  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  matters  into  which  inquiry  was  to 
be  made  were  invited  to  attend  at  the  time  and  places  named  and  state  their  views. 
Sheriffs,  gaolers  and  other  officials  were  notified  to  be  present  at  the 
sessions  held  in  their  districts  and  give  evidence. 

It  was  arranged  that  having  visited  Ottawa  the  Commissioners  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  afterwards  to  the  State  of  New  York  to 
observe  the  working  of  the  penal  and  reformatory  systems  which  obtain  in  those 
States,  and  to  gather  all  the  information  which  they  deemed  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  their  enquiry  ;  and  that  having  visited  London  they  should  proceed 
to  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and  visit  the  best  and  most  successful  of  the 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  those  States,  and  ascertain  as  far  as  possible 
the  special  merits  of  their  respective  systems. 

It  was  further  arranged  that  they  should  obtain  the  evidence  of  a  number  of 
eminent  specialists  who  have  devoted  much  of  their  lives  to  the  study  of  prison 
management  as  a  science. 

It  was  decided  that  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  best  known  institutions  in  the 
United  States  should  be  procured  ;  also  such  information  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  principal  penal  establishments  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in 
other  European  countries  as  could  be  obtained,  and  copies  of  the  "  transactions  " 
or  reports  of  proceedings  of  the  several  congresses  held  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States  of  late  years  to  consider  the  subject  of  prison  reform. 

It  was  considered  that  when  the  Commissioners  had  thus  by  personal 
observation  and  from  the  evidence  of  witnesses  of  experience  ascertained  the 
general  working  and  results  of  the  Prison  and  Reformatory  system  of  Ontario, 
and  had  obtained  such  information  respecting  the  most  advanced  systems  of  the 
United  States  and  those  which  obtain  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
other  countries  of  Europe  as  would  enable  them  to  institute  a  proper  compari- 
son of  all  those  systems  and  their  results,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  consider 
intelligently  the  subjects  upon  which  they  were  required  to  report. 

In  order  that  the  evidence  might  be  taken  in  a  systematic  way,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Chairman  should  prepare  a  series  of  questions  to  be  put  to  such 
witnesses  as  might  appear  before  the  Commission. 


The  following  questions  were  subsequently  submitted  and  approved  of  as  a 
basis  of  enquiry  to  be  enlarged  as  circumstances  required,  and  they  are  now  in- 
corporated in  the  report  in  order  that  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  enquiry  may 
be  shown  to  some  extent. 

Questions  to  be  put  to  Gaolers. 

(1)  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  ? 

(2)  What  was  your  occupation  before  you  were  appointed  ? 

(3)  How  many  separate  and  distinct  corridors  are  there  in  your  gaol  ? 

(4)  How  many  airing  and  exercise  yards  ? 

(5)  How  many  cells  in  your  gaol  ? 

(6)  How  many  cells  in  each  corridor  respectively  ? 

(7)  Are  certain  corridors  used  exclusively  for  the  confinement  of  certain 
classes  of  prisoners  ? 

(8)  Have  you  a  separate  yard  for  each  class  of  prisoners  ?  If  not,  for  what 
classes  respectively  ? 

(9)  What  was  the  lowest  number  of  prisoners  in  your  gaol  at  any  one  time 
in  1889  ? 

(10)  What  was  the  highest  number  in  the  same  year  ? 

(11)  What  was  the  daily  average  ? 

(12)  What  number  had  you  under  confinement  on  September  30th,  1889  ? 

(13)  Of  that  number  how  many  were  males  ?  how  many  females  ? 

(14)  How  many  under  sixteen  years — males  and  females  ? 

(15)  How  many  were  awaiting  trial — males  and  females  ? 

(16)  How  many  were  under  sentence — males  and  females  ? 

(17)  How  many  were  lunatics — males  and  females  ? 

(18)  How  many  were  detained  for  other  causes — males  and  females  ? 

(19)  Were  each  of  these  classes  in  a  separate  and  distinct  corridor  ? 

(20)  Did  they  mix  together  in  the  yards  ?  • 

(21)  From  your  experience  and  observation  are  you  of  the  belief  that  the 
spread  of  vice  and  crime  is  due  largely,  or  only  to  a  limited  extent,  to  the  defective 
classification  and  corrupting  influences  of  our  common  gaols  ? 

(22)  Is  it  possible  under  existing  conditions  to  make  a  perfect  or  only  a 
partial  separation  and  classification  of  the  prisoners  in  your  gaol  ?  e.  g. 

(23)  Are  youths  of  both  sexes  under  the  age  of  sixteen  kept  entirely  separate 
from  the  adults  ?     If  not,  what  are  the  exceptions  ? 

(24)  Can  you  make  a  complete  separation  of  those  awaiting  trial  from  those 
undergoing  sentence  and  of  the  civil  prisoners  from  the  criminal  whether 
sentenced  or  not  ? 

(25)  How  many  vagrants  and  tramps  passed  through  your  gaol  in  1889  ? 

(26)  How  many  lunatics  were  committed,  and  of  such  how  many  were 
afflicted  with  mild  unsoundness  of  mind  or  harmless  imbecility  although  com- 
mitted as  lunatics  ? 

(27)  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Prison  and  the  Mercer  Reforma- 
tory and  the  transfer  of  prisoners  to  those  institutions  have  you  been  able  to 
make  a  better  classification  of  the  prisoners  ? 

(28)  What  have  been  the  results  of  such  improved  classification  ? 

Questions  to  Sheriffs,  Gaol  Surgeons  and  Gaolers. 

(29)  Would  the  establishment  of  a  poor  house  or  of  a  poor  house  and  work 
house  combined,  in  each  county,  or  group  of  counties  and  the  removal  thereto 
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of  homeless  persons,  imbeciles,  tramps,  paupers  and  habitual  drunkards  and  the 
removal  of  all  sentenced  prisoners  to  Industrial  or  Central  Prisons  and  Reform- 
atories enable  you  to  make  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  classification  of 
the  remaining  prisoners  as  well  as  the  in  discipline  of  your  gaol  ? 

(30)  If  the  sentenced  prisoners  were  removed  to  central  prisons  or  to 
reformatories  and  the  harmless  insane,  tramps  and  vagrants  to  poor  houses 
or  work  houses,  could  your  common  gaol  with  partial  reconstruction,  be 
carried  on  strictly  on  the  cellular  or  separate  system  in  respect  of  the 
remaining  prisoners  charged  with  offences  and  awaiting  trial  ? 

(31)  From  your  observation  of,  and  experience  with  the  criminal  classes 
would  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  as  is  described  in  the  following  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  render  a  proper  classification  of 
prisoners  in  your  gaol  less  difficult,  viz.: 

Clause  1.  County  gaols  should  be  maintained  only  as  places  of  detention 
for  persons  charged  with  offences  and  awaiting  trial,  and  should 
not  be  used  for  prisoners  after  trial  and  conviction. 

Clause  2.  County  gaols  should  be  conducted  strictly  on  the  separate  or 
cellular  system. 

Clause  3.  Persons  convicted  of  crime  should  not  be  detained  in  county 
gaols,  but  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  age  and  natural 
proclivities  of  the  criminal. 

Secular  and  Religious  Instruction. 

(32)  What  religious  instruction  is  imparted  to  prisoners  in  your  gaol,  and  by 
whom  is  it  imparted  ? 

(33)  What  secular  instruction  if  any  is  given  ? 

(34)  Have  you  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners  ?  If  so,  how  many 
volumes  does  it  contain  ?    • 

(35)  What  is  the  result  of  such  instruction  ? 

Occupation  and  Employment. 

(36)  Are  the  sentenced  prisoners  employed  in  any  kind  of  labour  or  work 
in  your  gaol  ? 

(a)  What  work  is  done  by  the  men  ? 

(b)  What  by  the  women  ? 

(37)  How  many  men  were  transferred  from  your  gaol  to  the  Central  Prison  in 
1889  ? 

(38)  How  many  women  were  transferred  to  the  Mercer  Reformatory  i 

(39)  Of  the  sentenced  prisoners  who  were  not  transferred  to  those  institu- 
tions what  proportion  were  in  your  opinion  physically  fit  for  industrial 
employment  or  hard  work  ? 

Drunkards  in  Common  Gaols. 

(40)  How  many  persons  were  committed  to  your  gaol  during  the  year  1889 
for  drunkenness  or  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  ? 

(41)  What  proportion  of  this  class  were  sentenced  to  gaol  three  or  more 
times  ? 

(42)  What  proportion  of  those  committed  were  habitual  or  confirmed 
drunkards  ? 
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(43)  Has  confinement  in  gaol  under  existing  circumstances  a  deterrent  or 
reforming  effect  on  drunkards  ? 

(44)  Have  you  observed  the  effect  of  confinement  in  the  Central  Prison  and 
the  Mercer  Reformatory  on  such  prisoners  ? 

(45)  As  a  rule  are  confirmed  drunkards  supporters  of  families  ;  or  are  they 
rather  a  charge  on  their  families  ? 

(46)  Could,  in  your  opinion,  a  considerable  number  of  drunkards  be  reclaimed 
by  another  course  of  treatment  than  commitment  to  common  gaols  ? 

(47)  Do  you  think  that  confinement  in  an  inebriate  asylunvor  some  other 
institution  founded  for  that  purpose  for  periods  up  to  two  years  would  reclaim 
any  considerable  number  of  gaol  drunkards  ? 

(48)  Would  you  recommend  confinement  in  the  Central  Prison  for  periods 
up  to  two  years  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  those  who  have  been  proved  habitual 
drunkards  by  their  having  been  convicted  of  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct 
more  than  three  times  ? 

Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories. 

(49)  State  the  number  of  youths  that  have  been  committed  to  your  gaol 
during  1889,  and  the  number  that  have  been  sent  from  your  gaol  during  that 
vear  to 

The  Penetanguishene  Reformatory  for  Boys,  and 
The  Mercer  Reformatory  for  Girls. 

(50)  Have  you  observed  the  effect  of  such  confinement  in  those  institutions 
upon  the  youths  sent  to  them  ? 

(51)  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  youths  discharged  from  either 
of  those  reformatories  have  been  subsequently  committed  to  gaols  ? 

(52)  Do  you  think  that  there  is  need  in  the  Province  for  other  institutions 
for  young  persons  showing  a  tendency  to  crime  from  destitution,  vicious  dis- 
positions, evil  influences,  parental  neglect,  or  other  causes  ?  If  so,  what  kind  of 
institutions  would  you  recommend  ? 

(53)  If  you  would  recommend  Industrial  Schools,  is  it  your  opinion  that  there 
should  be  one  for  each  city  or  county  town  with  the  county  attached,  or  one  for 
a  number  of  counties  grouped  together  ? 

(54-)  Give  your  views  of  the  following  recommendations  in  the  Prisoners' 
Aid  Association  report : — 

Clause  4.  A  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age  not  previously  vicious  should 
be  restored  to  his  parents  upon  their  giving  a  guarantee  of  his  good  conduct. 
Failing  this,  he  should  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School. 

Clause  5.  A  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  having  a  natural  tendency 
towards  crime,  or  being  convicted  of  a  second  offence,  should  be  sent  either  to  a 
reformatory  direct  or  to  an  industrial  school  on  trial,  according  to  circumstances; 
but  a  special  court  should  be  organized  to  deal  with  such  cases,  as  well  as  with 
females  charged  with  light  offences.  A  boy  should  never  be  brought  to  open 
"police  court,  nor  be  sent  to  a  county  gaol. 

Clause  6.  Industrial  schools  and  reformatories  should  not  be  considered  as 
places  for  punishment,  but  should  be  utilized  wholly  for  the  reformation  of  char- 
acter. The  young  persons  sent  to  the  institutions  should  not  be  committed  for 
any  definite  period,  but  they  should  be  detained  until  reformation  is  attained 
irrespective  of  the  time  required.  The  officials  of  those  institutions  should  be 
carefully  selected,  preferably  by  a  system  of  examination  and  promotion,  and 
without  reference  to  party  or  social  influence. 
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(55)  From  your  observation  and  study  of  the  character  and  habits  of  vicious 
and  criminal  youths  which  system  of  treatment  do  you  think  best  calculated  to 
accomplish  the  objects  sought  ? 

(a)  The   industrial   school,   on   the  congregate  system,  under  which  from 

50  to  150  youths  are  brought  together  in  one  establishment  under  the 
most  careful  supervision  possible  ;  or, 

(b)  A  nearer  approach  to  the  household  system,  under  which  selected  youths 

not  exceeding  ten  in  number  would   be   placed   under   one   roof  and 
the  family  relation  be  maintained  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  ;  or, 

(c)  The  placing  of  one  or  two  youths  in  a  family  specially  selected  for  the 

purpose  under  the  supervision  of  visitors. 

(56)  Do  you  consider  that  the  congregate  or  the  household  system,  thus 
defined,  could  be  effectively  carried  out  in  this  Province  under  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  the  municipal  authorities  ? 

(57)  If  not  under  municipal  control,  in  what  other  way  could  either  of  these 
systems  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  ? 

(58)  What  plan  would  you  suggest  for  placing  and  apprenticing  youths  after 
they  had  passed  their  course  in  an  industrial  school  or  reformatory  ? 


Causes  of  Crime. 
What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  chief  causes  of  vice  and  crime  in  the  Province  ? 


The  following  questions  to  be  put  to  the  managers  of  penal  and  charitable 
institutions  in  the  United  States  and  other  officials  and  specialists,  were  prepared 
by  the  Chairman  and  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  : — 

1.  Should  a  prison,  in  your  opinion,  be  self-supporting  ? 

2.  Do  you  regard  labour  as  an  important  element  in  a  prison  system  ?  If  so, 
what  are  your  reasons  therefor  ? 

3.  What  laws  regarding  prison  labour  are  on  your  statute  book  in  this  state  ? 

4.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  most  fitting  employment  for  prisoners  sen- 
tenced to  penitentiaries  or  State  prisons  ? 

5.  What  system  of  labor  have  you  adopted  in  the  State  penitentiary  ?  How 
long  has  it  been  in  operation  ?  and  what  have  been  the  results  financially,  and 
from  a  reformatory  standpoint  ? 

6.  Has  the  prison  labour  controversy  affected  your  legislation  in  respect  to  the 
methods  of  employing  prisoners  ?     If  so,  how,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

7.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  contract  system  ?     If  so,  why  ? 

8.  What  is  your  ideal  system  of  employing  prisoners  in  penitentiaries  or 
State  prisons  ? 

9.  Would  you,  under  certain  circumstances,  favor  a  system  partly  contract  and 
partly  piece-work  ? 

10.  Have  you  any  provision  of  law  or  any  practice,  whereby  a  prisoner  is 
entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  sales'  value  of  the  product  of  his  labour  ?  If  so,  what 
have  been  the  results  of  that  system  ? 

11.  What  is  the  percentage  in  value  of  prison  made  products  (a)  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  value  of  similar  products  of  free  labour  ?  (b)  as  compared 
with  the  value  of  all  the  manufactured  products  of  free  labour  in  the  State  ? 
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Common  Gaols. 

12.  Are  your  district  or  common  gaols  under  the  control  or  direction  of  the 
State  or  of  the  counties  ? 

13.  If  under  the  control  of  the  counties  would  they,  in  your  opinion,  be  im- 
proved in  general  management  and  discipline  by  placing  complete  control  in  the 
State  ? 

14.  Have  you  the  means  of  employing  prisoners  in  your  district  or  common 
gaols  ?     In  your  houses  of  correction  ? 

15.  Have  you  any  gaols  in  your  State  used  exclusively  for  the  confinement 
of  prisoners  awaiting  trial  ? 

16.  Have  you  any  prisons  in  your  State  in  which  prisoners  are  confined  on 
the  strictly  separate  or  cellular  system  ?  If  so,  to  what  class  or  classes  of  prisoners 
is  that  system  applied  ? 

17.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  the  cellular  or  separate  system  would  prove 
effective  in  the  reformation  of  prisoners  ?  or,  failing  that,  would  it  have  a  deter- 
rent effect  with  regard  to  the  commission  of  crime  ? 

Indeterminate  Sentences 

18.  Please  define  what  is  termed  an  indeterminate  sentence  ? 

19.  To  what  class  of  prisoners  are  such  sentences  deemed  applicable  ? 

20.  Have  you  legislation  providing  for  such  sentences  in  your  State  ? 

21.  Could  the  system,  in  your  opinion,  be  applied  in  a  prison  for  male 
adults  in  which  the  prisoners  are  confined  for  periods  varying  from  one 
month  to  not  exceeding  two  years,  for  offences  of  greater  or  less  gravity,  many  of 
the  prisoners  being  regarded  as  incorrigible  offenders  ? 

22.  Could  the  system  be  advantageously  applied  in  the  cases  of  youths  under 
the  a#e  of  fourteen  years  sentenced  to  a  reformatory  ? 

23.  Could  the  system  be  applied  with  advantage  indiscriminately  to 
all  prisoners  sentenced  to  confinement  in  a  penitentiary  for  periods  varying 
from  two  years  to  life,  irrespective  of  the  offences  committed  ?  or,  is  it  indispensable 
to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  system  that  a  selection  of  prisoners  should 
be  made,  having  regard  to  age,  to  the  nature  of  the  offences  for  which  each  had 
been  convicted ;  to  the  number  of  previous  convictions  in  the  case  of  each,  and 
the  probable  susceptibility  of  each  to  reformatory  influences  ? 

24.  Would  the  system,  in  your  opinion,  tend  to  produce  merely  good  prison 
conduct  as  a  means  of  shortening  sentences,  without  producing  thorough  moral 
reformation  ? 

25.  Would  a  system  of  probational  discharge  or  parole,  with  power  to  re-com- 
mit summarily  if  the  paroled  prisoner  relapsed  into  criminal  practices,  render  the 
system  of  indeterminate  sentences  more  effectual  as  a  means  of  reformation  ? 

Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories. 

» 

26.  What  is  your  system  of  dealing  with  youths  who  from  vicious 
surroundings,  neglect,  or  evil  influences  of  any  sort,  are  drifting  or  being  forced 
into  a  criminal  career  ? 

27.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  chief  causes  of  children  becoming  vicious 
and  criminal  ? 

28.  Do  you  think  there  is  need  for  other  institutions  than  reformatories  for 
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youths  having  a  tendency  to  viciousness  or  in  danger  of  falling  into  crime,  from 
destitution,  neglect,  vicious  propensities,  or  other  causes  ?  If  so,  what  kind  of 
institutions  would  you  recommend  ? 

29.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the  report  of  the 
Ontario  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  clauses  4,  5,  6  ? 

30.  From  your  observation  and  study  of  the  character  and  habits  of  vicious 
and  criminal  youths,  which  system  of  treatment  do  you  think  best  calculated  to 
accomplish  the  objects  sought,  viz  : — 

(a)  The  industrial  school,  on  the  congregate  system,  under  which  from  50  to 

100  youths  are  brought  together  in  one  establishment  under  the  most 
careful  supervision  possible,  or 

(b)  A  nearer  approach  to  the  household  system,  under  which  selected  youths 

not  exceeding  ten  in  number  would  be  placed  under  one  roof,  and  the 
family  relation  maintained  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  ?   or, 

(c)  The  placing  of  one  or  two  youths  in  a  family  specially  selected  for  the 

purpose  under  the  supervision  of  visitors  ? 

31.  Do  you  consider  that  the  congregate  or  the  household  system  thus 
defined,  could  be  effectively  carried  out  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the 
municipal  authorities  ? 

32.  If  not  under  municipal  management,  in  what  other  way  would  either  of 
these  systems  be  successfully  carried  out  ? 

33.  What  plan  would  you  suggest  for  placing  youths  after  completing  their 
course  in  the  industrial  school  or  reformatory  ? 

General  Subjects. 

34.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  your  State  ? 

35.  What  is  your  system  of  dealing  with  those  who  are  habitually  drunk  and 
disorderly,  and  are  frequently  committed  to  gaol  ? 

36.  Have  you  any  inebriate  asyslums  in  your  State  ?  If  so,  for  what  classes 
are  they  used  and  with  what  results  ? 

37.  Has  any  plan  been  adopted  in  your  State  for  the  treatment,  with  a  view 
to  reformation,  of  drunkards  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  treatment  in  private 
inebriate  asylums  ?  or,  of  those  who  have  been  frequently  committed  to  gaol  for 
drunkenness  ? 

38.  What  system  have  you  of  dealing  with  tramps  and  vagrants  ?  What  have 
been  the  results  of  your  method  ? 

Visits  to  Institutions — Taking  of  Evidence. 

The  Commissioners  held  their  first  sessions  at  the  Court  House,  in  the  oity 
of  Hamilton,  on  the  9th  of  July  and  the  two  following  days.  The  sheriffs  and 
gaolers  of  the  counties  of  Wentworth,  Welland,  Lincoln,  Haldimand,  Norfolk  and 
Brant,  the  surgeon  of  the  Hamilton  gaol,  and  the  chief  of  police  of  the  city  of 
Hamilton  having  been  duly  notified,  attended  and  gave  evidence. 

Rev.  Thomas  Geohegan,  rector  of  St.  Matthew's  church,  Hamilton,  Mr.  Joseph 
R.  Mead,  member  of  the  Prison  Committee  of  the  diocese  of  Niagara,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Bradley,  of  London,  England,  Rev.  J.  S.  Ross,  D.D.,  Centenary  Methodist  church, 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  J.  A."  Stoddard,  also  appeared  and  gave  evidence.  Mr.  Crerar, 
Crown  Attorney  for  the  County  of  Wentworth,  submitted  a  paper  regarding  the 
transfer  to  the  Central  Prison  of  persons  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  common 
gaols,  and  regarding  the  imposition  of  long-term  sentences  by  police  magistrates. 
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The  Commissioners  inspected  the  Wentworth  county  gaol  and  the  Hamilton 
city  police  station  and  lock-up.  Dr.  Rosebrugh  went  to  Brantford  to  inspect  the 
county  gaol  there. 

On  July  loth  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  Kingston,  and  immediately 
after  their  arrival  visited  and  inspected  the  penitentiary.  They  afterwards  took 
the  evidence  of  the  Warden. 

On  July  16th  and  17th  they  sat  in  the  Court  House,  in  the  city  of  Kingston. 
The  sheriffs  and  gaolers  of  the  counties  of  Frontenac,  Hastings,  Prince  Edward, 
and  Lennox  and  Addington,  attended  and  gave  evidence.  Mrs.  Chown,  President 
of  the  Women's  Christian  Association,  Miss  A.  H.  Chesnut,  Bible  woman,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright,  Chaplain  of  the  penitentiary,  also  gave  evidence. 

The  Commissioners  visited  and  careiully  inspected  the  county  gaol  and  the 
city  police  station  and  lock-up.  At  the  police  station  they  took  the  evidence  of 
the  chief  of  the  Kingston  police.    • 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  Ottawa.  Dur- 
ing the  forenoon  of  the  18th  they  visited  the  Ottawa  gaol.  They  afterwards  took 
evidence  at  the  Court  House.  The  sheriffs  and  gaolers  of  Carleton,  Prescott  and 
Russell,  and  Leeds  and  Grenville,  the  acting  sheriff  and  gaoler  of  Renfrew,  and 
the  gaoler  of  Stormont,  Dundas  and  Glengarry,  who  had  been  all  duly  summoned, 
attended  and  were  examined.  Mr.  J.  G.  Moylan,  Inspector  of  Penitentiaries,  and 
Rev.  J.  W.  Bogart,  of  St.  Al ban's  Episcopal  church,  Ottawa,  also  gave  evidence. 
The  police  station  was  inspected,  and  the  Chief  of  Police  was  examined. 

The  Commissioners  having  completed  their  enquiry  in  Ottawa  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  Boston,  Mass.  They  arrived  in  the  latter  city  on 
Monday  afternoon,  and  at  once  made  arrangements  to  secure  interviews  with  the 
managers  and  other  officers  of  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  State. 
On  Tuesday  forenoon  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Pettigrove,  secretary  of  the  com- 
missioners of  prisons  and  charities  of  the  State  of  Massachussetts,  called  on 
your  Commissioners  and  commenced  a  very  full  explanation  of  the  penal  and 
reformatory  systems  now  in  operation  in  that  State.  This  explanation  he 
completed  at  a  subsequent  session.  In  the  afternoon  the  Commissioners  pro- 
ceeded to  Concord,  Mass.,  to  see  the  State  reformatory  and  make  enquiry  into  its 
working.  They  were  courteously  received  by  the  superintendent,  Col.  Gardiner 
Tufts,  who  showed  them  through  the  institution  and  explained  very  fully  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  managed  and  all  the  means  employed  for  the  reformation 
of  the  criminals.  On  their  return  to  Boston  they  again  met  Mr.  Pettigrove,  who 
completed  his  explanation  of  the  State  system  and  gave  evidence  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  dealing  with  children  in  danger  of  becoming  criminals  ;  with  juvenile 
offenders  and  with  habitual  drunkards. 

On  Wednesday,  July  23rd,  the  Commissioners  went  by  the  early  morning 
train  to  Monson,  to  visit  the  State  primary  school.  On  their  return  to  Boston 
they  met  at  the  State  House,  by  appointment,  Miss  Putnam,  who  has  devoted 
much  of  her  life  to  the  work  of  saving  children,  and  obtained  her  views  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  rescuing  children  who  are  in  danger,  and  of  raising  the  fallen,  and  as 
to  the  working  of  the  Massachusetts  system. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  Commissioners  went  to  Westborough  to  visit  the 
State  reformatory  for  boys,  sometimes  called  the  Lyman  school.  The  system  on 
which  the  school  is  conducted,  its  working  and  its  results  were  explained  by  the 
superintendent.  Mr.  Theodore  Chaplin  and  by  Miss  Putnam.  The  Commissioners 
returned  to  Boston  early  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Langmuir,  attended  by  the 
stenographer,  went  to  the  State  House  to  take  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wrightington, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  who  has  had  large  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  Messrs.  Drury,  Rosebrugh  and  Anglin  vt&ited. 
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the  State  prison  at  Charleston  and  the  gaol  and  the  house  of  correction  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex  at  Cambridge.  Full  explanation  of  the  system  followed 
in  the  State  prison  was  given  by  the  warden,  Col.  Russell,  who  also  gave  his 
views  on  the  question  of  prison  labour  and  as  to  causes  of  crime.  The  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Cambridge  house  of  correction  also  furnished  valuable  information. 

On  Thursday  night  the  Commissioners,  except  Dr.  Rosebrugh,  left  Boston 
for  New  York  city.  On  Friday  morning,  having  obtained  the  necessary  author- 
ization, they  went  to  Blackwell's  Island.  Col.  Pillsbury,  the  warden,  conducted 
them  through  the  workshops  of  the  penitentiary  and  explained  the  system 
on  which  this  city  institution,  is  managed.  The  Commissioners  afterwards 
visited  the  workhouse,  a  city  institution  on  the  same  island,  to  which  several 
hundred  misdemeanants  were  committed.  They  returned  to  the  city  in  time 
to  take  the  afternoon  train  for  Elmira. 

On  Saturday  morning  they  arrived  at  the  Elmira  reformatory  for  young  men. 
They  were  received  very  kindly  by  Mr.  Brockway,  the  superintendent,  who 
devoted  the  whole  day  to  the  task  of  explaining  the  principles  of  his  system,  and 
its  methods  and  results,  and  in  showing  them  the  prisoners  when  engaged  in  the 
workshops,  in  the  school-rooms,  in  the  gymnasium,  and  in  military  exercises. 

Leaving  Elmira  on  Saturday  night  they  reached  Toronto  on  Sunday. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission  Dr.  Rosebrugh,  who  had  visited  the 
Massachussetts  industrial  school  for  girls,  at  Lancaster,  near  Clinton,  submitted 
his  report ;  see  paper  "  A  "  in  Appendix. 

By  direction  of  the  chairman  the  secretary  invited  Dr.  Barnardo  who  was 
about  to  leave  for  England  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission  respecting 
his  work  of  bringing  boys  to  Canada  and  placing  them  in  the  houses  of  farmers 
and  others,  and  on  August  4th  Dr.  Barnardo  attended  and  gave  evidence 
accordingly. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  August  8th,  the  Commissioners  went  to 
Penetanguishene.  On  Saturday  morning  they  visited  the  reformatory  for  boys 
at  that  place,  inspected  the  buildings  and  saw  the  boys  in  the  workshops,  the 

far  den,  the  farm,  the  farm  buildings,  in  the  play-ground  and  at  their  dinner, 
he  evidence  of  Mr.  McCrosson,  the  superintendent,  was  taken.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Spohn,  surgeon  of  the  reformatory,  was  taken. 
On  Sunday  morning  the  Commissioners  attended  divine  service  at  the  reformatory. 
They  returned  to  Toronto  by  the  early  train  on  Monday. 

On  August  15th  the  Commissioners  went  to  Mimico  to  visit  the  industrial 
school.  They  were  shown  through  the  cottages,  the  workshops,  kitchen, 
laundry  and  dormitories,  through  the  farm  buildings  and  over  the  farm  by  the 
superintendent  and  they  saw  the  boys  at  their  various  employments  and  amuse- 
ments. They  afterwards  took  the  evidence  of  the  superintendent  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  institution  is  managed,  the  methods  pursued  and  the  results. 

Having  been  duly  authorised  by  Order  in  Council  to  prosecute  their  enqui- 
ries in  the  London  district  of  Ontario,  and  in  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Ohio,  the 
Commissioners  on  August  19th  went  to  London.  The  sheriffs  and  gaolers  of  the 
counties  of  Kent,  Bruce,  Huron,  Middlesex,  Elgin  and  Oxford,  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Essex  and  the  gaoler  of  the  county  of  rerth  obeyed  the  summons  requir- 
ing them  to  appear  and  give  evidence.  Dr. Bucke, of  the  London  lunatic  asylum, and 
the  chief  of  the  London  police  also  gave  evidence.  This  occupied  the  Commission 
during  the  20th  and  21st.  The  Commissioners  inspected  the  county  gaol  and  a 
committee  visited  the  police  station  and  lock-up. 

On  August  22nd  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  Detroit,  Mich.  Arriving 
there  early  in  the  afternoon  they  visited  the  house  of  correction  as  soon  as 
arrangements  for  that  purpose  could  be   made.     They  were   received   by   the 
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superintendent,  Captain  Nicholson,  who  showed  them  the  cells,  workshops 
and  other  departments,  and  afterwards  explained  fully  how  this  institution  which 
yields  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  city  is  managed,  and  what  the  reformatory 
effects  of  his  system  are.  He  also  gave  his  opinions  on  several  of  the  questions 
of  which  the  Commissioners  sought  the  solution. 

On  the  23rd  the  Commissioners  went  to  Lansing  to  visit  the  M'chigan  state 
reformatory  for  boys..  They  found  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Gower,  as  courteous 
and  as  willing  to  assist  them  in  their  enquiries  as  were  the  managers  of  all  the 
other  institutions  visited  by  them.  He  showed  them  through  the  cottages, 
showed  them  the  boys  at  school,  in  the  workshops,  on  the  farm  and  at  dinner,  and 
explained  fully  his  system,  which  differs  in  some  important  particulars  from  the 
systems  obtaining  in  other  reformatories.  Mr.  Donovan,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  control  of  the  institution  also  made  a  very  interesting  statement.  In  the 
evening  the  Commissioners  returned  to  Detroit,  which  they  reached  in  time  to 
take  the  steamboat  for  Cleveland. 

On  the  24th  the  Commissioners  visited  the  Cleveland  workhouse,  examined 
the  institution  and  were  present  at  a  religious  service  held  in  the  chapel.  The 
superintendent,  Mr.  W.  D.  Patterson,  afterwards  described  at  length  the  number 
and  character  of  the  prisoners,  the  nature  of  the  offences  for  which  they  were 
committed,  the  terms  of  imprisonment,  the  principles  on  which  the  workhouse  is 
managed,  the  kind  of  work  done  and  the  means  employed  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results.  To  the  workhouse  is  attached  the  house  of  refuge  for  boys  and  this  also 
was  visited. 

On  the  25th  the  Commissioners  went  from  Cleveland  to  Mansfield,  0.  There 
they  visited  the  gaol,  which  has  been  constructed  for  carrying  out  the  cellular 
system  and  a  police  lock-up  in  course  of  construction  on  the  same  principle. 
They  also  visited  the  Intermediate  Prison,  a  large  and  handsome  structure, 
not  yet  completed,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  State  reformatory,  on  the  lines 
of  the  Elmira  system,  for  young  men  who  have  been  convicted  of  felony 
only  once.  They  also  took  the  statement  of  General  Brinkerhoff  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  constructing  and  managing  prisons  and  gaols,  the  best 
mode  of  working  for  the  reformation  of  the  fallen  and  of  saving  by 
prevention  those  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  criminals.  General  Brinkerhoff 
did  all  in  his  power  to  aid  the  commissioners  in  their  enquiries.  Several  other 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  work  of  prison  reform  stated  their  views  and  rendered 
valuable  assistance.  The  Commissioners  left  Mansfield  by  the  evening  train  for 
Columbus,  O. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  Mr.  Langmuir  and  Dr.  Rosebrugh  went  from 
Columbus  to  Circleville,  0.  to  see  a  county  gaol  recently  constructed  which*  was 
said  to  be  a  model  of  what  gaols  for  carrying  out  the  cellular  system  should  be. 
Their  report  marked  "  B  "  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  The  other  Commis- 
sioners, accompanied  by  Rev.  Dr.  Byers,  secretary  of  the  board  of  State  charities, 
visited  the  city  police  station  and  lock-up  at  an  early  hour  and  afterwards  the 
county  gaol  and  the  State  prison,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  the  penitentiary.  At  the 
penitentiary  they  were  shown  through  the  extensive  workshops  and  they  saw  the 
prisoners  at  work.  They  examined  the  cells,  the  bathing  apparatus  and  other 
parts  of  the  building  and  saw  the  prisoners  at  dinner.  They  afterwards  took 
the  evidence  of  the  warden  as  to  the  number  of  prisoners,  the  crimes  of  which 
they  had  been  convicted,  the  terms  of  imprisonment  and  the  working  of  the  law 
which  has  established  in  this  institution  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentence  and 
parole.  They  found  here  the  contract  system  and  the  State  account  system  of  - 
carrying  on  work  in  operation  and  they  ascertained  the  views  of  the  warden 
as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each.    They  also  ascertained  tl\*  nW«% 
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of  the  warden  on  the  subject  of  prison  and  reformatory  management  generally. 
They  afterwards  took  the  evidence  of  Or.  Byers  as  to  the  construction  and 
management  of  prisons  and  reformatories ;  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in 
the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  such  institutions ;  the  scope  and  operation  of 
existing  laws  and  the  changes  that  are  still  desirable,  especially  in  the  laws 
relating  to  the  parole  system  and  the  modes  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders 
and  indigent  or  neglected  children  ;  also  as  to  the  causes  of  crime  and  the  possi- 
bility of  reforming  confirmed  criminals. 

At  9.30  p.m.  the  Commissioners  left  Columbus  for  Toronto. 

On  September  10th  the  Commissioners  met  at  Toronto.  Several  matters 
were  discussed.  Dr.  Rosebrugh  submitted  a  report  of  what  he  had  seen  of  the 
method  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders  in  Boston  when  they  are  arrested,  and 
afterwards  a  report  of  what  he  had  seen  of  the  management  of  the  Wayfarer's 
Lodge  in  that  city :  a  report  of  what  he  had  learned  in  an  interview  with  the 
general  manager  of  the  system  on  which  the  Burnham  industrial  school,  near 
Troy,  N.Y.,  is  conducted  and  of  the  work  done  there.  (See  papers  marked  "  C, 
D  and  E  "  in  the  appendix.) 

It  was  agreed  that  the  chairman  should  consult  the  Honourable  the  Attorney 
General  as  to  the  expediency  of  sending  one  or  more  members  of  the  Commission 
to  attend  the  Congress  of  the  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  0.,  commencing  on  September  25th  and  continuing  to 
October  1st. 

It  was  afterwards  arranged  that  the  secretary  should  attend  the  Congress. 
His  report  (paper  G)  is  published  in  the  appendix. 

The  Commission  met  on  October  25th  and  visited  the  Toronto  gaol,  which 
they  inspected  very  carefully. 

The  Commission  held  a  public  session  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  commencing  on 
October  29th.  The  sheriffs  and  gaolers  of  the  counties  of  Grey,  Dufferin,  Halton, 
Waterloo,  Wellington  and  Northumberland  and  Durham  ;  the  acting  sheriff  and  the 
gaoler  of  the  county  of  Simcoe,  and  the  gaolers  of  the  counties  of  York,  Ontario, 
Peel  and  Peterborough  appeared  in  obedience  to  summons  and  gave  evidence. 
Dr.  Clark,  medical  superintendent  of  the  Toronto  lunatic  asylum,  and  Dr, 
Richardson,  surgeon  of  the  Toronto  gaol,  were  also  examined. 

Mr.  Pell,  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities,  gave  evidence  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Douglas  read  and  submitted  a  paper  as  to  the  causes  of  crime. 

Mr.  John  Cameron,  gaoler  of  Woodstock,  Mr.  Kitchen,  gaoler  of  Brantford, 
and  Mr.  Coulson,  gaoler  of  Welland,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Gaolers'  Associa- 
tion to  state  what  changes  they  think  should  be  made  in  the  construction  and 
management  of  gaols  and  the  construction  of  gaolers'  dwellings,  and  what  changes 
as  td  the  salaries,  classification  and  promotion  of  gaolers  they  think  desirable. 
The  Commission  adjourned  on  October  31st. 

The  Commission  resumed  its  sittings  in  Toronto  on  November  1 2th.  Mr.  Francis 
S.  Spence,  secretary  of  the  Dominion  Alliance,  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic ;  Mr.  Robert  Christie,  inspector  of  prisons ;  Mr.  James  Massie,  warden  of  the 
Central  prison ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Howland,  superintendent  of  the  Mercer  reformatory 
Sunday  school;  Lieut. Col. Grassett, chief  of  the  Toronto  police;  Mr.  J.  J.  Kelso,secre- 
tary  of  the  Humane  Society ;  Mr.  George  Alfred  Barnett,  superintendent  of  the 
News  boys'  home ;  Mrs.  O'Reilly,  superintendent  of  the  Mercer  reformatory,  and 
Miss  Elliott,  teacher  in  the  refuge  for  girls  were  examined. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Baldwin,  rector  of  All  Saint's  Church ;  Hon.  G.  W.  Allan,  speaker 
of  the  Senate,  and  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith,  appeared  as  delegates  from  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Toronto  to  present  the  views  of  the  Association  respecting  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  tramps  and  vagrants. 
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Mr.  D.  J.  O'Donohue  appeared  as  representative  of  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Council  and  stated  the  views  of  that  body  as  to  the  introduction  of  technical 
training  in  the  public  schools ;  as  to  the  industrial  training  of  the  inmates  of 
industrial  schools  and  reformatories;  as  to  the  work  on  which  the  inmates  of  the 
Central  prison  should  be  employed,  and  as  to  the  effects  of  assisted  emigration, 
and  the  introduction  of  boys  and  girls  from  reformatory  institutions  01  Great 
Britain,  on  the  volume  of  crime  and  the  number  of  criminals  in  Canada. 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  12th  the  Commissioners  inspected  the  Central 
prison,  examining  all  parts  of  the  building  carefully  under  the  guidance  of  the 
warden,  and  seeing  the  prisoners  engaged  in  the  workshops  and  on  the  grounds. 
They  afterwards  visited  the  Andrew  Mercer  reformatory  for  women,  and  the 
Refuge  for  Girls,  and  examined  all  parts  of  these  institutions,  accompanied  by  the 
assistant  superintendent. 

The  Commissioners  held  several  meetings  to  consider  what  their  report 
should  be ;  but  it  was  thought  advisable  that  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  chaplains 
of  the  Reformatory  at  Penetanguishene  should  be  examined,  and  also  Mrs.  Coady, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  for  Women,  before  the 
taking  of  evidence  was  closed.  Therefore  they  were  invited  to  appear  at  a 
session  to  be  held  in  Toronto,  on  the  8th  of  December  and  the  subsequent 
day.  Mrs.  Coady  and  Mr.  Laird  were  examined  on  the  8th,  on  which  day 
also  Mr.  M.  F.  G.  Round,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Reform 
Association  of  New  York,  and  founder  and  superintendent  of  the  Burn- 
ham  Reformatory  for  Boys  in  that  state,  attended  and  gave  evidence.  On  the 
9th  Mr.  Pattyson,  one  of  the  Protestant  chaplains  of  the  Reformatory  for  Boya, 
appeared  and  gave  evidence,  speaking  for  himself  and  Rev.  Mr.  Currie.  Rev.  Mr. 
Kingston  wrote  that  he  was  prevented  from  attending  by  serious  illness  in  his 
family.  Rev.  Mr.  Gibbons,  the  Catholic  chaplain,  was  prevented  by  his  religious 
duties  from  attending,  the  8th  of  December  being  a  holiday  of  obligation  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Massie,  Warden  of  the  Central  Prison, 
was  completed  on  the  9th. 

The  Commissioners  also  thought  it  desirable  to  visit  the  State  Industrial 
School  at  Rochester,  N.Y.  Accordingly  Messrs.  Langmuir,  Drury  and  Anglin  left 
Toronto  by  the  4.55  p.m.  train,  on  December  12th.  They  arrived  at  Rochester  after 
midnight,  and  next  morning  visited  the  school.  They  spent  the  whole  day  in 
inspecting  the  workshops,  play-grounds,  dormitories,  kitchens,  dining-rooms,  and 
other  parts  of  the  school  for  the  grown  boys,  the  school  for  the  junior  boys,  and  the 
school  for  girls, 'looking  at  the  boys  at  work,  at  play,  in  the  dining-room  and  the 
drill-rooms,  and  receiving  an  explanation  of  the  system  and  its  working.  The 
evidence  of  Mr.  Murray,  the  Superintendent,  and  of  Miss  Craig,  Superintendent 
of  the  Girls'  Department,  was  taken  at  length. 

Dominion  and  Provincial  Jurisdiction  in  Respect  to  Criminals. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  what  official  visitations  the  Commissioners  made 
and  what  methods  they  adopted  in  obtaining  evidence,  and  in  gathering  information 
regarding  the  matters  into  which  it  was  their  duty  to  make  enquiry,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have 
arrived,  to  state  what  are  the  powers,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Dominion 
and  Provincial  governments  respectively,  with  regard  to  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  custody  and  care  of  criminals  as  settled  by  the  British  North 
America  Act;  what  was  the  extent,  volume  and  character  of  crime  in  the  Province 
when  that  Act  went  into  operation ;  what  they  have  been  since ;  what  proportion  of 
the  criminals  and  what  classes  of  criminals   became  a  charge  on  the  Province ; 
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what  institutions  for  the  custodv.  care  and  reformation  of  these  criminals  were 
given  to  the  Province,  and  what  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  the 
Province  has  since  established. 

The  British  North  America  Act,  Sec.  9\,  provides  that  "The  Legislative 
authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  extends  to     *     *     * 

Sub-Section  27,  the  Criminal  Law,  except  the  constitution  of  Courts  uf 
Criminal  Jurisdiction,  but  including  the  procedure  in  criminal  matters. 

Sub-Section  28. — The  establishment,  maintenance  and  management  of  peni- 
tentiaries." 

Section  92  of  the  same  Act,  provides  that  the  Legislature  of  each  Province 
may  exclusively  make  laws  in  relation  to 

Sub-Section  6. — "The  establishment,  maintenance  and  management  of  pub- 
lic- and  reformatory  prisons  in  and  for  the  Province." 

Sub-Section  7. — "The  establishment,  maintenance  and  management  of  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  charities  and  eleemosynary  institutions  in  and  for  the 
Province  other  than  marine  hospitals." 

Sub-Section  14. — "The  administration  of  justice  in  the  Province,  including 
the  constitution,  maintenance  and  organization  of  provincial  courts, 
both  of  civil  and  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  including  procedure  in 
civil  matters  in  those  courts." 

Sub-Section  15. — "The  imposition  of  punishment  by  fine,  penalty  or  im- 
prisonment, for  enforcing  any  law  of  the  Province  made  in  relation  to 
any  matter  coming  within  any  of  the  classes  of  subjects  enumerated  in 
this  section." 

Section  96  of  the  same  Act  provides^  that  the  Governor-General  shall  appoint 
the  Judges  of  the  Superior,  District  and  County  Courts  in  the  Provinces,  except 
the  Courts  of  Probate  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

Section  99  provides  that  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall  hold  office 
during  good  behaviour,  but  shall  be  removable  by  the  Governor-General  on 
address  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  and 

Section  100  provides  that  the  salaries,  allowances  and  pensions  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Superior,  District  and  County  Courts  shall  be  fixed  and  provided  by  the 
Parliament  of  Canada. 

The  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Police  Magistrates  and  District 
Magistrates  was  left  to  the  Provincial  authorities. 

This-  division  of  powers  and  duties  has  not  worked  satisfactorily  in  all 
respects.  The  Act  does  not  define  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Penitentiary,"  and 
the  question  has  been  before  the  Courts.  The  Act  does  not  say  where  the  power 
of  pardoning  or  of  commuting  or  of  remitting  penalties  should  rest.  This  power 
the  Dominion  Government  contends,  being  of  the  prerogative,  rests  exclusively 
with  the  Governor- General  as  representative  of  the  Queen.  The  Government 
and  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  contend  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council  has  the  power  to  remit  or  commute  penalties  imposed  for  breaches  of 
any  Acts  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  this  question  is  now  before  the 
Courts. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  has  enacted  that  criminals  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  two  years  or  any  longer  period  should  be  confined  in  the  penitentiarie4,and 
that  those  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  any  shorter  period  should  be  confined 
in  the  provincial  prisons,  reformatories  and  common  gaols. 


Character  and  Volume  of  Crime  in  Ontario. 

The  extent  of  the  burden  thus  imposed  upon  this  Province  and  its  munici- 
palities as  exhibited  by  the  number  of  prisoners  that  passed  through  the  common 
gaols  in  each,  year  from  September  30th,  !S(i8,  to  September  30th,  1889 ;  the 
inwease  in  the  number  of  commitments  each  year,  and  the  proportion  such  com- 
miliiit-nts  bear  to  the  whole  population  of  the  Province  are  shown  in  the 
following  table. 

Table  No.  1. 


n 

s 

1 

Population  of  lb* 
Province. 

3699 
4216 
4686 
60U6 
6745 
7298 
8048 
9006 
ill*.' 
9637 
8996 
8839 
7007 
72H6 
7868 
9858 
9410 
8831 
89U6 
10060 
10349 

294 
S19 
S2W 
281 
3-23 
377 
3H9 
434 
643 
480 
416 
(49 
468 
623 
424 
IBS 
460 
362 
409 
661 
461 

IBB0 
1737 
1642 
1616 
1736 
1746 
1666 
1727 
1924 
1969 
17WJ 
1863 
1681 
1760 
1661 
1719 
1607 
1424 
1674 
1778 
1086 

82 
108 

87 
70 
70 
62 
54 
63 
69 
73 
62 
48 
40 
60 
38 
38 
66 
46 

6660 
0379 
0816 
6968 
7877 
9188 
10U7J 
11236 
13481 
12030 
1I2.-0 

■■••■■*•.! 

9229 

9620 
9880 
13U81 
11126 

10646 

11017 

12464 

1*63  L 

1.618,400  eatinwt?d, 

1.1:2"  -.  1   actual. 

m 

1. 770. 000  eatimaud. 

'-',100,000  estimated. 

2,330,000  estimated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  committed  to  the  common 
gaols  in  the  years  1869, 1875,  1880,  1885  and  188!),  and  the  offences  with  which 
they  were  charged,  and  also  the  numbers  that  were  convicted  and  sentenced  in 
the  years  1880,  1885  and  1889  :— 

Table  No.  2. 


Nl'MBEB  OP    PklHONEUB 

Committed, 

Number  or 

PUIBONERk 

8kntlncii>. 

1868.  1  1876.  | 

1880. 

1885. 

1889. 

1880. 

1886. 

1889. 

1.  Crimes  Against  thb  Pbbson. 

485       666  | 

46  |      68  | 

623 
86 

63 
44 
42 
7 
9 
31 

672 
169 

46 
88 

26 
12 

5 

46 

534 
197 

138 
39 
31 
18 
9 
2 

462 
46 

32 
14 
6 
3 

6 
19 

443 

28 
30 

8 

Cutting   mid    wounding,    stabbing, 

and   shooting 

60 

27 

38 
16 

57   1 
87  | 

12 

6  1 

50. 

12 

42 

21          6 

686 

968  | 

904 

1043 

968 

676 

631  |    664 

Table  No.  2. — Continued. 


Ndmber  or  Prisonbrh 

■COMMITTED. 

NliUBKK 

Pmwjns 

:: 

1MB. 

1876. 

1880. 

1886. 

1889. 

1880. 

1885. 

1889. 

3.  Crimes  Aoainbt  Pbopeeti. 

84 

30 
16 
89 
10 

u 

'     53 

tou 

18 
95 

43 

66 
64 
0 
96 
14 
33 

B9 
SB 
M 
MM 
33 
79 

m 

61 

3 

17 
49 

126 
81 

1606 

839 

3686 

103 
17 

44 

33 

68 

1067 

99 

64 

1603 

12 
29 

79 
21 
23 

62 
46 
70 
1027 
18 
186 
49 

1624 

16 

93 

us- 
uo 

38 
60 

101 
M 

1OT 

1U69 

43 

133 
78 

61 
10 
113 
S3 
00 

149 

7S 
146 
1589 

321 
97 

31 

OuuiLirrfuinaK  and  pawing  counterfeit  none; 

2 

20 

Fraud,  and  obtaining  money  or  good*  undnr  Falie 

50 

46 

84 

1000 

26 

1407 

in 

•JUiiS 

3614 

1611 

3.  Cqimih  Aoainbt  Public  Mobalb  auk 
iJcctKcr. 

0 
99 

'-■■ 
t 
11 

8 

at 

9 
133 
49 

u 

3 

;(■. 
77 

3U 

w 

134 

37 

40 
60 

13 
17a 
86 

)'.' 
3 
40 

IS 

m 

16 
136 
103 
26 
IB 
76 
69 

184 

Inmates  and  frequenters  of  houses  of  ill-feme.    . . . 

108 
97 
B 

29 
366 

73 
67 

4 

"  35 
23 

187 

64 

37 
202 

4,  Offbndeb  Aoainbt  I'lhlh-  Owiwt  and  Piaob. 

■  84 

TB 

74 
1793 

21 
75 
783 
30 

76 

99 

8 

83 

38C3 

S3 

38 

1611 

96 

It  ' 

31 

S7 

3795 

116 

117 
39 

8696 

00 

70 

163 

-2!) 

6 

4777 

40 
3614 
316 

Breaches  of   peac-.   biBaunes  of   by. laws,   escapes 

78  1      74 

SX  1       22 

a        l 

3*99     2801 

110  I      61 

32  1       25 
1317     1M7 

tag     124 

Hrlliog  liquor  without  license,  and  selling  or  giving 

5 
3369 

161 

7-210  1  S46.r> 
•Jo;        .-.'n 

XtsMfeMOni 

230 

•asm 

5876 

WHO 

8671 

7722 

4648 

47W 

5201 

5.  Othib  Cachkm  for  Whioh  Pmbonr  W  krk 
DRrAINBI)  ab  Pbibon*kb. 

so 

76 

371 
30 
104 

77 

17 
823 

41 
187 

180 
86 
18 

346 

130 
S3 

18 
433 

194 

107 

m 

46 
772 

'- 

Lunatics  and  persons  dangerous  to  be  at  large 

741  |    7512 

—  •"■" 

661 

111 

Total  number  of  persons  committed  for  the  res- 

66*6 

1            1 
10073   11300  [11416 

125.11 

7301 

7692 

1 1 

The  official  returns  do  not  show  the  numbers  sentenced  previous  to  1869. 
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The   prisoners  convicted   and   sentenced — taking   every  fifth   year — were 
disposed  of  as  follows : — 

Table  No.  3. 


Sentenced  to  Kingston  Penitentiary lfc'5 

"  to  Reformatory  for  Boys 67 

"  diivct  to  Central  Prison 145 

"         to  common  fraols  and  subsequently  transferred  to  Central  Primn  .        271 

**         direct  to  RV  forraatory  for  Females 

"         to  common  gaol*  and  subsequently  to  Reformatory  for  Females 

*'         to  the  common  gaols  and  there  detained  until  expiration  of  sentence 

tor  payment  of  fine) I  0613 


00 


Totals 

Thi  Othkbs  Sent  to  Gaol  Ddrino  thk  Ykab  wbrb  :— 

Acquitted  upon  trial 

Discharged  without  trial 

Oommitted  on  civil  process 

As  lunatic*.  e*c. 

ftherwise  disposed  of 


6261 


2912 


641 
159 


8 

00 


171 

82 

418 

156 

6 

82 

6171 


7036 


2830 

1088 

398 

346 

102 


175 
54 
498 
261 
103 
40 

6170 


10,073111,300 


7301 


2300 

1067 

361 

397 


11,426 


172 

79 

475 

276 

98. 

30 

6562 


7692 


2906. 

1066 

383 

424 

60 


12,531 


The  periods  for  which  those  convicted  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  give 
an  idea  of  the  gravity  of  the  otf ences  of  which  the  prisoners  were  found  guilty  : — 


PERIODS  OF  SENTENCES. 


Table  No.  4. 


For  periods  under  30  days 

Ow  30  day*  to  60  day h    

For  90  days  or  two  months 

Over  2  months  to  ft  months 

Orer  3  months  to  4  months 

Over  4  months  to  5  months 

Orer  5  months  to  6  months 

Over  6  mom  hs  to  9  months 

Orer  9  months  to  1  year...   

Over  1  year  to  2  years 

Over  2  years  and  up  to  8  years  in  Penitentiary 

Over  3  years  in  Penitentiary 

For  periods  of  any  length  in  th«  Reformatory  for  Boys 

Sentenced  to  death  and  executed 

Sentenced  to  d**ath  and  sentence  commuted 

Sentenced  to  death  and  committed  suicide 

Sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  corpoial  punishment  . 


1875. 


2466 

1754 

730 

306 

199 

52 

378 

48 

52 

148 


67 

*6 

5 


1880. 


2658 

2219 

724 

424 

155 

32 

351 

59 

96 

60 

105 

66 

82 

3 


2 


1885. 


2974 

2160 

550 

379 

200 

79 

448 

63 

105 

110 

1«9 

66 

54 

1 


1889. 


3117 

2248 

659 

466 

181 

58 
428 

71 

99 
113 

65 
102 

81 


The  official  report  for  1 875  states  in  one  place  that  the  number  sent  to  the 
Penitentary  was  165 ;  in  another  table  after  stating  the  number  sentenced  foi 
over  one  year  up  to  two  years  it  adds  "  over  these  periods  and  including  those 
sent  to  the  Penitentiary,  129/' 
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The  number  of  persons  remaining  in  custody  in  the  vsr'nus  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions  of  the  Province  on  the  30th  September  of  each  fifth 
year,  were  as  follows  : — 

Table  No.  5. 


In  the  conroon  gaols 

In  the  Central  t'rison 

In  the  Ref  rmatory  for  Boys,  Penetanfruishene 

In  the  Reformatory  for  Females  and  Refuge  for  Girls. 
In  the  Dominion  Penitentiary,  Kingston 


Totals 


— *- 


1870. 


435 


165 

m 


1286 


1873. 


703 
206 
173 


509 


1597 


1880. 


506 
305 
214 

696 


1849 


1885. 


621 
>6) 
2  0 

111), 
5.5 


1877 


1889. 


675 
3:»2 
210 
l»l 
573 


1911 


The  following  statements  show  the  movement  of  population  in  the  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions  within  the  Province  : — 

central  prison. 
Table  No.  6. 


In  custody  at  commencement  of  year 

Committed  during  the  year 

Total  number  in  custody  during  the  year. 
Discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence 

By  remission  of  sentence 

E-eaped 

Otherwise 

Sentenced  direct 

Transferred  f  mm  ommon  gaols 

Highest  number  any  one  dsy  in  prison. . , 
Average  per  day 


1874. 


1875. 


145 


Remaining  at  end  of  the  year. . . 


275 


275 

426 

701 

453 

5 

7 

30 


1880. 


206 


311 
560 
873 
537 

17 
3 

11 
420 
140 


305 


1885. 


335 

7<il 

10**6 

704 

4 

3 

25 

513 

214 

414 

3.^9 

360 


1889. 


346 
7*9-3 
1088 
705 

9 

7 
24 
510 
2.9 
434 
372 

352 


Of  the  7«'J9  prisoners  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  during  the  yar  18sf>,  217 
were  sent  for  six  month*,  351  for  less  than  six  months,  only  171  f«»r  more  than 
six  months:  of  these  (i2  were  sent  for  eighteen  months  or  upwards;  two  }*eirs,  less 
one  day,  being  the  longest  sentence.  Fifteen  weie  discharged  on  payment  of 
fine  in  1885  and  seven  in  1889. 


REFORMATORY  FOR  BOYS. 

Table  No.  7. 


Admitted  during  the  year   , 

Discharged 

Pardoned  or  sentence  remitted  . . . 

Total  during  the  year 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


226 
173 


1870. 


41 

36 

7 

210 

166 


1876. 


71 

32 

5 

210 

173 


1880. 

1885. 

80 

51 

52 

59 

6 

14 

286 

295 

214 

220 

18S9. 


85 

?3 

33 

281 

210 
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andrew  mercer  reformatory  for  womes. 

Table  No.  8 


Nnmb*r  inmate*  clo«e  of  preceding  year 

Committed  during  yea** , 

Total  number  in  en*tndy  dnrinir  year  . . . 
T>if»charged  on  expiration  of  sentence  . . . 

Ricaf ied , 

Transferred  to  Refuge 

Otherwise  removed 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 


1881. 


30 

221 

2-»l 

10* 

1 

3 

12 

127 


1882. 


1885. 


127 

212 

340 

17!) 

1 

3 

12 

145 


1889. 


120 

121 

142 

124 

2152 

245 

141 

148 

2 

1 

5 

5 

3 

114 

88 

refuge  for  girls. 
Table  No.  9. 


1*81. 

1882. 

1885. 

1889. 

Number  of  inmates  at  cloiie  of  year 

20 

13 

33 

5 

43 

3  1 
47 

2 

4 
5 

49 

Number  received  during  year. 

19-1 

Total  number  in  custody  during  the  year 

22 

69 

Discharged  on  expiration 

IS 

1 

Apprenticed  by  order  of  Innpector 

12 

20 

28 

35 

43 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  to'al  number  of  offences  com- 
mitted in  Ontario  in  any  one  year,  or  what  number  of  persons  are  accused  ot 
minor  offences  who  are  not  convicted  an  1  are  not  sent  to  sjaol  to  await  trial.  The 
Dominion  law  only  requires  that  magistrates  before  wh  >m  such  cases  are  tried 
shall  report  those  in  which  the  accused  have  been  convicted.  No  record  is  kept 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  prosecution  has  for  any  reason  failed.  In  the  cities  the 
police  authorities  keep  a  record  of  ail  the  cases  that  are  disposed  of  in  the  police 
courts,  but  the  information  supplied  by  their  reports  mendy  furnishes  a  basis  for 
estimating  the  number  of  offences  committed  and  the  number  of  persons  charged 
with  such  offences  who  have  appeared  before  the  coui  t*  of  the  Province. 

The  convictions  in  Ontario  for  the  years  1880,  1885  and  188.)  are  classed 
in  the  criminal  statistics  of  Canada  as  follows  : — 


1880. 


18S5. 


Murder*,  attempts  at  and  manslaughter 

Kaiie  and  other  offence*  against  females 

i  Hher  offence*  against  the  person 

Robbery  with  violence,  burglary,  house  and  shopbreaking 

Home,  cattle  and  theep  Htealing 

Other  offences  against  proj>erty 

Other  felon*es  and  misdemeanors 

Brvache*  of  municipal  by-laws  and  other  minor  offences     . 
I  Jrunkenneas 


Totals 


8 

31 

29'.*  I 

85 

28 

1£60 

123 

7903 

52«2 

18311 


17 

59 

3137 

114 

33 
1803 

75 
8091 
58G8 

20097 


1889. 


8 

42 

2932 

144 

29 

1851 

58 

10404 

7059 

22527 
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In  the  number  of  cases  of  murder,  attempts  at  murder,  manslaughter, 
and  other  offences  against  the  person,  there  was  little  or  no  increase  during  tit* 
ten  years ;  in  cases  of  robbery  with  violence,  burglary  and  housebreaking,  there 
was  an  increase  from  85  in  1880,  and  66  in  1882,  to  144  in  1889  ;  in  the  cases  of 
horse  and  cattle  stealing,  and  of  other  offences  against  property,  the  numbers 
varied  but  were  not  greater  in  1S89  than  in  1880 ;  the  cases  classed  as  "other 
felonies  and  misdemeanors  "  was  123  in  1880  and  58  in  1889 ;  the  breaches  of  by- 
laws and  other  minor  offences  increased  from  7,903  in  1880  to  10,404,  and  the 
cases  of  drunkenness  from  5,282  to  7,059. 

From  the  copies  of  their  annual  returns  furnished  by  the  chiefs  of  police  of 
the  larger  cities,  we  learn  what  number  were  arrested  in  each  of  those  cities 
during  the  year  1889,  and  what  offences  they  were  charged  with  : — 

Hamilton. — The  total  number  of  arrests  made  and  persons  brought  to  trial 
during  the  year  was  2,901.  Of  these  478  were  brought  to  trial  under  warrant, 
1,403  without  warrant,  and  1,020  by  summons. 

Of  those  brought  to  trial  by  all  these  m«»ans,  866  were  acquitted ;  1,728  were 
fined;  83  were  committed  to  gaol  direct;  32  were  sent  to  the  Central  Pri>on  ;  19 
to  the  Mercer  Reformatory;  6  to  the  Penetanguishene  Reformatory;  1  to  the 
Kingston  Penitentiary :  53  were  committed  for  trial  in  the  High  Courts ;  38  were 
bound  to  keep  the  peace;  in  63  cases  sentence  was  deferred,  and  12  cases  stood 
over. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-five  were  charged  with  assault ;  27  with  aggravated 
assault;  20  with  assault  and  robbery;  178  with  disorderly  conduct;  703  with 
drunkenness ;  233  with  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct ;  52  with  fighting  on 
the  street;  4  with  burglary;  26  with  housebreaking  and  larceny,  and  181  with 
vagrancy,  etc. ;  other  charges,  1,182.  The  total  number  of  reports  of  offences 
against  property  received  during  the  year  was  359,  of  which  280  were  cases  of 
larceny.  During  the  year  1,287  males  and  39  females  received  food  and  shelter 
in  the  police  lodging  house. 

Kingston. — The  total  number  of  persons  charged  in  the  police  court  was 
552.  Of  these  379  were  charged  with  drunkenness,  5  with  disorderly  conduct  on 
the  streets,  56  with  larceny,  14  with  other  offences  against  property,  35  with 
vagrancy,  and  63  with  other  offences. 

Of  those  charged  81  were  discharged,  319  were  fined,  59  cases  were  reserved, 
29  stood,  and  S  were  withdrawn.  Four  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  for  various 
periods,  4  were  sent  to  the  Andrew  Mercer  Reformatory,  3  to  the  Penetanguishene 
Reformatory,  1  to  the  Kingston  Penitentiary  for  10  years,  18  were  sent  to  gaol  for 
terms  of  1  to  3  months,  25  were  committed  for  trial,  3  cases  were  adjourned,  and  3 
were  bound  to  keep  the  peace ;  19  were  under  15  years  of  age. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-two  persons  were  summoned  for  infractions  of  the 
city  by-laws,  of  whom  89.  were  fined. 

London. — The  total  number  charged  with  offences  during  the  year  was  1,640 
males  and  127  females — total,  1,767.  Of  these  723  males  and  62  femaies  were 
discharged ;  in  the  cases  of  85  males  and  4  females  the  charges  were  withdrawn  ; 
832  males  and  61  females  were  convicted. 

Seventy-three  were  accused  of  common  assault,  9  of  assaulting  and  wound- 
ing, 101  of  having  been  disorderly,  and  1,045  of  having  been  drunk.  Of  those 
accused  of  drunkenness,  516  were  convicted  and  529  were  discharged.  It  is 
stated  that  the  number  arrested  for  drunkenness  was  150  above  the  average  of  the 
five  years,  and  the  increase  is  attributed  to  the  construction  and  opening  of  the 
C.  P.  Railroad.  There  was  1  case  of  arson,  1  of  perjury,  1  of  ab  luction,  and  9  of 
assaulting  and  wounding.  The  other  cases  were  of  the  usual  character.  140 
males  and  43  females  were  charged  with  vagrancy. 
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The  number  of  offences  against  property  reported  to  the  police  was  123.  In 
S9  cases  the  police  made  arrests.  The  number  arrested  was  107  males  and  14 
females.  The  charges  against  7  were  withdrawn  ;  26  males  and  6  females  were 
discharged  ;  75  males  and  6  females  were  committed  for  trial  or  summarily  con- 
Ticted. 

Ottawa.—  The  total  number  arrested  in  Ottawa  during  the  year  was  1,032,  # 
of  whom  136  were  females.  Three  were  arrested  for  murder,  1  for  cutting  and 
wounding,  61  for  common  assault,  8  for  aggravated  assault,  1  for  shooting  with 
intent,  1  for  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide,  73  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  11  as 
insane,  1  for  altering  a  note,  115  for  larceny,  22  for  other  offences  against  pro- 
perty, 558  as  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  59  as  vagrants.  The  other  charges  were 
of  the  usual  character.  The  number  acquitted  and  convicted  is  not  given,  but 
the  chief  of  police  states  that  55  per  cent,  of  those  arrested  for  assaults,  60  per 
cent,  of  those  arrested  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  72  per  cent,  of  those  arrested  for 
larceny,  and  80  per  cent,  of  those  arrested  for  vagrancy  were  of  intemperate 
habits. 

Toronto. — The  police  report  for  1889  shows  that  the  number  of  offenders 
apprehended  or  summoned  by  the  city  police  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31st  of  that  year,  was  9,898  males  and  1,689  females— total,  11,587.  The 
drunk  and  disorderly  numbered  4,570  men  and  871  women:  in  all  5,441. 
The  number  charged  with  larceny  was  767  males  and  111  females;  in  all  878. 
Those  accused  of  burglary  numbered  55  ;  of  housebreaking,  79  ;  of  highway 
robbery,  43 ;  of  fraud,  65 ;  of  forgery,  23 ;  of  trespass,  252 ;  of  other  offences 
against  property,  177  ;  of  common  assaults,  650 ;  of  murder,  1 1 ;  of  manslaughter, 
6  ;  of  other  offences  against  the  person,  153  ;  of  vagrancy,  333,  of  whom  125  were 
females ;  of  breaches  of  by-laws  and  other  offences,  2,621. 

Of  the  accused  5,172  men  and  804  women,  in  all  5,976,  were  discharged;  157 
were  committed  for  trial;  3.961  were  fined  with  the  alternative  of  imprisonment; 
and  besides  these,  240  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  one  month  and  under ; 
165  for  three  months  and  under ;  94  for  six  months  and  under;  25  for  one  year 
and  under;  15  for  two  years  and  under;  30  for  three  years  and  under;  5  for 
four  years  and  under,  and  13  for  five  years  and  under. 

Of  the  offenders,  527  males  and  34  females — total,  561 — were  from  10  to  15 
years  of  a^e,  and  905  males  and  115  females — total,  1,024 — were  fom  15  to  20 
years  of  age. 

The  number  of  waifs  sheltered  at  the  police  stations  and  not  classed  as 
offenders  was  539. 

These  figures  seem  to  show  that  the  total  number  of  persons  convicted  of 
offences  of  all  kinds  in  Ontario  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  number  that 
passed  through  the  gaols  of  the  Province,  and  that  the  number  charged  with 
offences  of  all  kinds,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  Police  returns,  was  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  the  number  convicted. 

Correctional  and   Reformatory  Institutions  of  Ontario. 

The  burdens  imposed  upon  the  Province  by  the  British  North  America 
Act  in  respect  of  crime  and  criminals  were  heavy,  and  likely  to  increase 
even  faster  than  the  population  and  resources  of  the  Province  increased, 
and  when  the  Dominion  Legislature  enacted  that  all  prisoners  sentenced 
to   lest  than   two   years    imprisonment    must    be    cared    for.  and    maintained 
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by  the  Provinces  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  common  gaols  were  insufficient 
for  the  punishment  or  reformation  of  a  large  number  of  those  who  became  a 
charge  on  this  Province  and  its  municipalities.  No  system  of  enipoyment  could 
be  devised  that  would  give  work  to  one-fourth  of  the  aide  bodied  prisoners,  and  the 
gaols  must  he  schools  of  crime  for  those  who,  prone  to  vice,  were  herded 
together  in  idleness.  The  establishment  of  a  Central  Prison,  in  which  real  work 
'and  rigorous  discipline  could  be  provided  for  su<-h  able  bodied  criminals  as 
crowded  the  gaols,  was  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Langmuir,  then  Inspector 
of  Prisons.  Hh  recommendation  was  acted  upon  ;  the  additional  burden  was 
assumed  by  the  Province  and  in  1874  the  Central  Prison  was  opened. 
A  reformatory  for  women  and  a  refuge  for  girls  were  still  much 
needed  and  in  1880  the  Mercer  Reformatory  was  erected.  In  1888  the 
Inlustrial  School  at  Mimico  was  established  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act. 

When  th<  se  institutions  were  completed,  Ontario  had  for  purposesof  correction 
-and  reformation  the  following  institutions,  Provincial,  Municipal  and  Corporate : — 

Thirty-seven  county  and  eight  district  gaols. 

One  central  or  intermediate  prison  for  men. 

One  reformatory  for  boys. 

One  industrial  school  for  boys. 

The  Andrew  Mercer  reformatory  for  women. 

The  Andrew  Mercer  refuge  for  girls. 

In  addition  to  this  chain  of  prisons  and  reformatories,  the  Dominion  maintains 
at  Kingston  a  penitentiary  for  adult  convicts  sentenced  for  periods  of  two  years 
an  I  over;  this  being  the  only  correctional  institution  in  the  Province  maintained 
by  the  Dominion  Government. 

A  comparison  of  the  estimated  number  of  persons  charged  with  offences  of  all 
kinds  in  Ontario,  of  the  number  of  those  so  charged  who  were  convicted  and  of  the 
total  number  who  pissed  through  our  gaols  in  one  year  with  the  number  of  those 
charged  with  offences  of  all  kinds,  the  number  convicted  and  the  number  who 
passed  through  the  gaols  in  other  countries  whose  people  are  of  the  same  origin, 
and  whose  laws  an  1  mode  of  administration  resemble  our  own  will  best  serve  to 
shew  what  success  has  attended  the  efforts  hitherto  made  in  this  Pjovince  to 
repress  crime  and  to  direct  attention  to  those  parts  of  our  sy&tem  which  are 
defective. 

England  and  Wales. 

According  to  the  best  returns  that  the  Commissioners  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  the  number  of  indictable  offences  commitfed  in  Kngland  and  Wales 
during  the  year  1888,  and  reported  to  the  police,  was  43,336. 

The  number  of  apprehensions  made  in  the  cases  so  reported  was  19,314,  or 
44 \  per  cent,  of  the  cases.     In  5.")£  per  cent,  of  the  cases  no  arrests  were  made. 

Of  the  19,314  who  were  arrested  5,343  were  released  on  bail,  to  appear 
airain  if  required  ;  this,  in  most  cases,  is  practically  equivalent  to  a  discharge » 
1,657  were  admitted  to  bail  for  trial,  and  12,063  were  sent  to  gaol  to  await  trial 
at  the  Assizes  or  Quarter  Sessions. 
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The  principal  offences  reported  to  the  police  were 

Murders,  of  which  75  were  murders  of  children  under  one 

year  of  age 190 

Attempts  to  murder 79 

Manslaughter 213 

Shooting  and  stabbing 771 

Serious  assaults  on  women   1,281 

Burglary  and  housebreaking 3,881 

Forgery  and  currency  offences 652 

Larceny 26,088 

The  number  of  cases  of  suicide  was 1.223 

For  3,567  offences  against  the  person  3,561  persons  were  apprehended,  of 
whom  2,63;!,  or  74.6  per  cent,  were  sent  for  trial. 

Fur  6,884  offences  against  property  with  violence,  2,747  persons  were  appre- 
hended, and  2,152  were  sent  for  trial,  or  31.3  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  offences. 

For  29,785  cases  of  larceny  and  other  offences  against  property  not  accom- 
panied with  violence,  10,121  apprehensions  were  effected,  and  7,638  persons  were 
sent  to  trial. 

For  3,100  other  offences  2,885  persons  were  apprehended,  and  1,380  were 
sent  to  trial. 

Of  the  number  sent  for  trial  75  per  cent,  are  usually  convicted. 

Of  the  19,314  apprehended  for  indictable  offences,  3,628  were  females,  and 
of  these  only  935  were  described  as  of  previous  good  character,  while  about  one- 
third  of  the  men  are  so  described. 

Of  those  "  committed  for  trial "  some  were  admitted  to  bail,  others 
who  could  not  find  bail  or  whose  application  to  be  admitted  to  bail 
was  refused  were  held  in  the  district  gaols  until  the  sitting  of  an  Assize  Court  or 
of  the  Sessions  permitted  their  being  put  upon  trial. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  fair  comparison  between  the  amount  of  criminality 
or  its  character  or  the  number  of  criminals  in  Ontario  and  in  other  countries 
without  being  thoroughly  familiar  not  only  with  the  laws  relating  to  crime  but 
also  with  the  spirit  and  mode  of  their  administration  in  those  countries.  It  would 
he  quite  imp*  ssible,  however,  to  make  such  a  comparison  unless  we  took  into* 
account  the  character  of  what  are  treated  as  minor  offences  in  both,  and  the 
number  accused  and  convicted  of  such  offences 

According  to  an  authority  whose  classification  of  offences  differs  from  that  of 
the  Judicial  Statistics  the  total  number  summarily  proceeded  against  in  England 
and  Wales  in  1888  was  808,588,  of  whom  113,514  were  females.  Of  the  total 
5*18,930  or  80.6  per  cent,  were  convicted ;  the  rest  were  acquitted  or  discharged 
for  want  of  evidence. 

The  offences  thus  summarily  disposed  of  included  48,559  cases  of  theft,  18,919 
cases  of  malicious  damage  to  property,  74,o7l  cases  of  assault,  10,8U5  offences 
against  the  game  laws,  166,366  cases  of  drunkenness  76,589  offences  against  the 
Education  Act,  and  82,269  against  local  and  highway  Acts. 

ki  74  cases  the  punishment  imposed  was  six  months  imprisonment.  In 
35,974  cases  the  punishment  was  14  days  imprisonment  or  under.  In  392,073 
C-i-ses  tines  were  imposed.  Six  hundred  and  ninety-two  delinquents  were  sent  to 
reformatories   or  industrial  schools,  and  3,316  offenders  were  whipped. 

Of  the  females  proceeded  against  summarily,  only  36,327  were  of  previous 
good  character,  while  of  the  males  one-half  were  so  described  ;  41.4  per  cent,  of 
the  males  and  62.9  per  cent,  of  the  females  had  previously  been  before  the  courts. 
Of  the  males,  one  in  20,  of  the  females,  one  in   12  was  an  habitual  drunkard 
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Comparison  between  this  and  any  statement  respecting  offences  summarily 
disposed  of  in  Ontario  is  impossible.  The  total  number  of  convictions  is  rt  latively 
very  much  larger  however.  Take  drunkenness  for  example.  The  number  of 
convictions  in  England  and  Wales  in  1875-6  was  205,567  and  in  1887-8  was 
166,366.     The  number  of  convictions  in  Ontario  in  1888  was  7,059. 

A  comparison  of  the  gaol  statistics  seems  to  afford  a  more  satisfactory 
means  of  comparison.  From  the  official  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons 
for  the  year  1890  we  take  the  following  return  of  all  prisoners  received  into  Local 
Prisons  and  disposed  of  during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1890. 


Received,  etc. 


In  prison  at  commence- 
ment of  the  year 

Remanded  and  dis- 
charged   

Tried  and  con  tic  ted 

Tried  and  acquitted 

Remaining  untried  .    ... 

Otherwise  deposed  of  . . 

Convicted  at  Astizes  and 
Semiions 

Oon  vicced  summarily .... 

Want  of  sureties 

Debtors  and  civil  process. 

Naval  and  military  of- 
fenders   

From  the  custody  of  other 
governors 

Totals 


12,097 

2,461 

7.668 

6,961 

1,246 

i    826 

269 

2,467 

1,129 

331 

180 

38 

661 

98.335 

1,476 

8,672 


139 

38,763 

660 

364 


14,658 


10,016 

7,490 

1,676 

1,006 

307 

690 

137,088 

2,»26 

8,926 

1,243 

6,666 


Disposed  or 


Removed    to    convict 


190,679 


prisons   

Removed  to  other  local 
prisons   

Removed  to  school 8  and 
reformatories   

Removed  to  lunatic  asy- 
lums   

Discharged  on  pardon, etc 
*'            license.. . 
"            termina- 
tion    of     sentence     or 
commitment 

Bailed 

Escaped   

Committed  suicide ' 

Died  f.-om  natural  causes 

Executed   

Remaining  in  prison  at 
end  of  the  year 


ining 
of  th( 

Total 


123,366 

1,286 

1 

10 
93 
13 

11,420 


43,260 

422 

1 

1 

12 


2,326 


166,61c 

1,708 

2 

11 

106 

13 

13,746 


190,679 


Deducting  the  5,655  who  passed  from  one  gaol  to  another,  it  appears  that 
the  total  number  of  prisoners  who  passed  through  the  local  prisons  of  England 
End  Wales  in  1889  was  185,024,  with  a  population  of  29,015,  513  as  against  12, 
531,  committed  to  the  gaols  of  Ontario  with  an  estimated  population  of  2,230,000. 

It  appears  from  the  judicial  statistics  that  the  number  of  convictions,  sum- 
mary and  on  indictment,  for  the  years  named,  and  for  the  offences  of  each  of  the 
classes  designated  were  as  follows  : 


Claat  1* — Offences  against  the  person,  including  assaults  . . . 

Class  2.— Offences  against  property  with  violence 

01as«  8. — Offences  »  gainst  property  without  violence,  including 

stealing,  embezzlement,  offences  against  game  laws,  etc . . 

Glass  4.— Malicious    offences   against    property,    destroying 

fences,  fruit  trees,  etc 

Glass  5.— Forsrery  and  offences  against  the  currency 

Glass  6.— Offences  not  included  in  the  above  classes.   

Not  included  in  the  above  six  classes  : 

Drunkeness 

Against  elementary  Education  Acts 

Against  local  Acts  and  borough  by-laws 

Total 


1876. 


103,658 
1,148 


1880. 


86,173 
6,61*9 


101,766  I     110,934 


23,839 

737 

199,092 

206,567 
25,129 
46,998 


710,933 


22,217 

925 

206,039 

174,481 
67,352 
46,356 


720,230 


80,943 
6,647 

96,386 

20,999 

948 

202,687 

165,139 
67,093 
43,869 


684,701 


78,138 
6,898 

48,20» 

19,911 

652 

213,788 

106,366 
76,589 
51,343 


711,894 
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From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  the  total  number  of  convictions  in 
England  and  Wales  for  the  year  1888  numbered  711,894,  as  compared  with  22, 
527  in  Ontario  for  1889. 

The  total  population  of  the  local  prisons  of  England  and  Wales  on  March 
31st,  187*,  was  20,833,  and  on  March  31st,  1886,  it  was  but  15,375.  In  1890, 
making  allowance,  the  report  says  for  retention  of  convicts  the  number  was 
13,877.  

Scotland. 

The  estimated  population  of  Scotland  in  1889-90,  according  to  the  "  Judicial 
Statistics  "  was  3,956,872.  According  to  the  Prison  Commissioners  Report  it 
was  4,120,547. 

The  number  of  persons  charged  by  the  police  with  offences  of  all  kinds  in 
the  year  1889-90  was  in  burghs  104,950,  and  in  counties  37,195 ;  total,  142,145. 
These  were  classed  as — 

Offences  against  the  person 1,643 

Offences  against  property  with  violence   881 

Offences  against  property  without  violence 11,882 

Malicious  offences  against  property    4,245 

Forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency 49 

Breaches  of  the  peace  and  disorderly  conduct 64,659 

Drunkenness  when  not  convicted  under  the  House  Act . .  22,405 

Drunkenness  under  Public  House  Act 9,578 

Other  offences   26,803 

142,145 

The  total  number  of  commitments  to  prisons  for  1889,  was  46,899 
and  the  convictions  in  criminal  cases,  according  to  the  judicial  statistics,  for  the 
same  year  numbered  44,701. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  prisons  of  Scotland  for  the 
year  1888-89,  including  those  that  were  in  custody  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
year  was  49,274,  and  the  daily  average  number  was  2,285.  The  total  number  of 
prisoners  in  custody  on  31st  March  1889,  was  2,080. 


Ireland. 

The  reported  population  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1887  was  4,837,313. 

The  Report  ol  the  General  Prisons  Board,  (Ireland;,  for  1888  is  the  latest  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain.  In  1887  the  number  of  persons  proceeded  against  for 
indictable  offences  was  6,378,  and  the  offences  disposed  of  summarily  numbered 
219,663  or  a  total  of  226,641. 

The  indictable  offences  were — 

Offences  against  the  person 1,274 

Offences  against  property  with  violence 355 

"  "  without  violence 2,874 

Malicious  offences  against  property 940 

Forging,  and  offences  against  the  currency 62 

Other  cases    873 

6,378 

The  total  convictions  numbered  182,767. 

Among  the  cases  disposed  of  summarily  were  77,476  of  drunkenness,  and 
28,600  of  common  assault. 
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The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  county  and  borough  gaols 
during  I808  was  2,560.  The  total  number  in  the  Bridewells  during  the  year  was 
2,309. 


The  United  States. 

The  only  general  criminal  statistics  for  the  United  States  are  those  published 
in  the  Census  returns,  and  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  tables  which  show  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  prisons  on  a  certain  day,  the  offences  for  which  they 
were  committed  and  the  terms  for  which  they  were  sentenced,  are  admittedly  of 
no  great  value,  because  the  mode  of  administering  justice  in  criminal  cases  is  dif- 
ferent in  every  State.  In  the  reports  for  1876  it  is  stated  that  account  is  taken 
only  of  those  prisoners  who  were  convicted  in  courts  of  record,  and  that  the 
classes  of  offenders  tried  in  such  courts  are  not  the  same  in  every  State,  so  that 
the  criminality  of  some  States  seems  to  be  very  much  greater  than  that  of  others. 
The  Census  returns  of  1880  are  the  latest  that  have  yet  been  received.  The 
same  system  of  preparing  the  criminal  statistics  appears  to  have  been  followed 
in  these,  although  we  do  not  find  this  stated  anywhere. 

The  increase  in thenumberof  prisoners  in  each  decennial  period  since  1850  has 
been  very  much  greater  proportionately  than  the  iucreaseof  the  general  population. 
In  1850  the  population  was  23,191,876  and  the  number  classed  as  prisoners  in  the 
Census  returns  on  a  given  day  was  6,787  or  290  for  each  million.  In  1860  the 
population  was  31,443,321  and  the  number  of  prisoners  li»,086  01  607  for  ea-h 
million.  In  1870  the  population  was  38,558,371  and  the  number  of  prisoners 
32,901  or  853  for  each  million.  In  1880  the  population  was  50,155,738  and  the 
number  of  prisoners  58,009  or  1,169  for  the  million.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  criminals  from  1880  to  1890  has  probably  been  quite  as  great  as  in  the  pre- 
vious decades. 

Of  those  in  prison  in  1880,  as  stated  above,  1,244  were  convicted  of  offences 
against  the  goverment;  398  of  offences  against  the  currency;  14  of  offences 
against  the  election  law ;  149  of  offences  against  the  postal  law  ;  292  of  offences 
against  the  revenue;  9,663  of  offences  against  society;  10,887  of  offences  against 
the  person ;  31,365  of  offences  against  property  ;  10  of  offences  committed  on 
the  high  seas  ;  and  1,380  of  what  are  classed  as  miscellaneous  offences. 

Of  those  convicted  of  offences  against  the  person  3,724  were  found  guilty  of 
"  Homicide-murder  "  and  883  of  manslaughter. 

8,865  were  convicted  of  burglary  at  common  law  ;  288  of  burglary  recognised 
by  Statute  ;  1,736  of  robbing  ;  9,563  ot  larcency ;  4,437  of  grand  larceny  ;  1,774 
of  petty  larceny  ;  1,294  of  horse-stealing;  261  of  embezzlement;  1,139  of  for- 
gery an^  counterfeiting. 

58,609  given  in  the  tables  from  which  we  have  taken  these  figures  as  the 
number  of  persons  in  prison  in  1880,  must  have  been  the  number  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries and  other  prisons  on  the  day  on  which  the  census  was  taken,  as  in  another 
table,  we  are  told  that  on  June  1st,  1880,  there  were  in  the  prisons  of  the  United 
States,  5,657  awaiting  trial ;  52,394  serving  out  their  sentences ;  80  awaiting 
execution  ;  520  awaiting  removal  to  higher  prisons  ;  80  held  as  witnesses  ;  42 
imprisoned  for  debt ;  397  imprisoned  for  insanity.  2,162  were  United  States 
prisoners. 

Of  the  52,394  prisoners  serving  out  their  sentences,  30,655  were  in  the 
penitentiaries,  6,975  in  county  gaols,  1,194  in  city  prisons,  7,885  in  workhouses, 
486  in  military  prisons,  350  in  asylums  for  the  insane,  and  4,879  were  leased  out. 
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Of  those  in  the  penitentiaries,  SI  were  sentenced  to  death,  1,015  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  30,316  for  a  term  of  years,  11,100  for  a  term  of  days,  and  2  031  were 
committed  for  non-payment  of  fines.     The  sentences  of  7,198  are  not  stated. 

The  number  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  year  was 
31,925.  Of  these  26,951  were  sent  to  penitential  ies,  530  to  county  gaols,  1 1  to  city 
prisons,  309  to  workhouses,  468  to  military  prisons,  221  to  insane  hospitals  and 
3,435  were  leased  out.  3,647  were  sentenced  to  one  years'  imprisonment ;  6,028  to 
two  years  ;  5,026  to  three  years';  2,365  to  four  years';  5,112  to  five  years;  1,021 
to  six  years';  1,291  to  seven  years';  653  for  eight  years ;  206  for  nine  yeais ;  2,316 
for  ten  years;  2,658  for  terms  exceeding  ten  years  and  1,615  for  life. 

The  number  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  short  terms,  averag- 
ing 197  days,  was  11,160,  of  whom  1,243  were  sent  to  the  ptnitintiariis,  3,257  to 
county  gaols,  534  to  city  prisons,  5,834  to  workhouses,  5  to  military  prisons,  9  to 
insane  hospitals  and  27S  were  leased  out. 

The  total  number  imprisoned  in  penitentiaries,  gaols  and  workhouses  for  non- 
payment of  fines  was  5,178.   It  is  remarkable  that  eveu  of  these  1 1 9  were  leased  out. 

The  total  number  in  reformatories  was  11,468,  of  whom  2,210  were  females. 
The  police  returns  for  the  cities,  having  5,000  or  more  inhabitants,  shew  that  the 
population  of  those  cities  in  1880  was  12,699,181,  that  the  number  arrested  in 
them  during  the  year  was  567,731  and  the  number  of  lodgers  in  station  houses 
was  557,760. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  censns  returns  for  1890  have  not  yet  been 
published,  as  the  information  they  will  contain  would  probably  prove  much  more 
valuable  for  our  purpose  than  that  furnished  by  the  returns  of  1880. 


Massachusetts. 

The  population  of  Massachussets  accordingto thecensus  of  1 890  was  2,238,943. 
As  this  population  approximates  veiy  closely  in  number  to  that  of  Ontario  ;  and 
the  condition  of  the  people  is  much  the  same  and  the  criminal  statistics  are  pre- 
pared  on  a  system   nearly    similar,  an   examination   for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison will  prove  interesting  and  valuable. 

The  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  offences  before  the  police, 
municipal  and  district  courts  and  trial  justices  of  Massachusetts,  including  also 
the  cases  brought  before  grand  juries,  for  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1889, 
was  85,486.  Of  this  number  68,390  were  convicted  and  sentenced,  as  compared 
with  22,527  convicted  and  sentenced  during  the  same  year  in  Ontario.' 

The  number  of  persons  committed  to  all  the  prisons  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  same  year  was  38,603,  as  compared  with  11,893  for  Ontario. 

The  commitments  were  to  gaols  3,191  males  and  506  females ;  total 
3,697 :  to  the  houses  of  correction,  13,683  males  and  1,323  females ;  total 
15,006:  to  the  Boston  house  of  industry  11,750  males  and  2,476  females: 
total  14,226:  to  the  State  farm  289  males  and  5  females:  to  the  State  prison, 
133  males ;  to  the  Massachusetts  reformatory  for  men,  532 ;  to  the  reformatory  for 
women,  206 :  3,412  persons  were  committed  to  gaol  for  non-payment  of  fines  and 
costs  and  285,  of  whom  67  were  females,  on  term  sentences.  In  the  houses  of 
correction  10,721  were  received  for  non-payment  of  fines  and  4,285,  of  whom  437 
were  females,  were  received  on  term  sentences. 

The  total  number  of  "  prisoners  received  and  discharged  in  all  the  prisona  <*t 
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the  Commonwealth  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1889,"  is  given  a*  fol- 
lows in  the  report  of  the  prison  commissioners: — 

Number  of  prisoners  remaining  Sept.  30th,  1888 o,6!)8 

Committed  by  courts  during  the  year 38,603 

Returned  by  revocation  of  permit 77 

Returned  from  escape 13 

Returned  from  lunatic  hospital   1 

Surrendered  by  bail I 

Transferred  from  other  prisons   1,548 

Total 45,944 

Of  these  38,191  were  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  or  by  permit 
and  payment  of  fines,  1,540  were  "transferred  to  other  prisons/'  and  6,008 
remained  in  the  prisons  on  Sept.  30th,  1889. 

The  number  confined  in  all  the  prisons  of  the  State  on  the  30th  of  September  of 
each  year,  from  1879  to  1J389,  inclusive,  were — 


Year. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Gaols. 
507 

Houses  of 

1 
Total,  j 

HoUB68  Of 

State 

i 
State  ! 

Correction 
1781 

Industry. 

Prison. 
756 

Farms. 
206 

"  1 
2288 

770 

460 

1610 

2070 

574 

720 

140 

489 

1671 

2160 

741 

661 

102 

513 

1690 

2203 

1   751 

650 

87 

501 

1769 

2270 

1   824 

567 

59 

531 

2014 

2545 

883 

560 

76 

691 

2006 

2697 

1230 

492 

106 

602 

1837 

2439  I 

1033 

541 

82 

547 

1990 

2537  1 

1185 

533 

92 

I   673 

2216 

2886  ; 

1185 

564 

134 

683 

2490   | 

1 

3173  1 

1242 

564 

159 

I 


for  Women. 


380 
317 
229 
244 
261 
324 
281 
258 
225 
242 
244 


Reformatory 
for  Men. 


538 
660 
774 
687 
626 


Total 


4400 
3821 
3593 
3935 
3981 
4388 
5344 
5013 
5346 
5698 
6008 


The  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  State  prison  of  Massachusetts  is 
relatively  smaller  than  the  number  confined  in  the  English  convict  piisons 
or  in  the  Kingston  penitentiary ;  but  in  England  all  who  are  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  more  than  two  years  are  sent  to  the  convict  prisons,  as  in 
Ontario  prisoners  sentenced  to  more  than  two  years  imprisonment  are  sent  to  the 
penitentiary,  and  there  is  neither  in  England  nor  in  this  province  any  institution 
corresponding  to  the  reformatory  for  males,  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  or  to 
the  State  farm. 

Of  the  G03  prisoners  committed  to  the  Massachussetts  reformatory  for  men  in 
1889  under  indeterminate  sentence  197  were  convicted  of  crimes  the  maximum 
statutory  genalty  for  which  is  two  years,  329  of  crimes  the  maximum  penalty 
for  which  is  five  years,  and  five  had  committed  crimes  the  penalty  for  which 
ranges  from  7  to  25  years.  Of  the  206  committed  to  the  reformatory  for 
women  during  the  year  92  were  committed  for  drunkenness  and  114  for  other 
offences  The  average  of  all  the  sentences  in  that  institution  was  one  year  and  four 
months.  Making  a  fair  allowance  for  the  prisoners  convicted  of  the  more  serious 
offences  who  were  confined  in  these  reformatories  and  on  the  State  farm,  and  tak- 
ing into  account  also  the  162  prisoners  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  houses 
of  correction  for  two  years  and  upwards  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  under- 
going sentence  for  the  greater  crimes  in  Massachusetts  is  proportionately 
larger  than  the  number  of  convicts  in  England  and  Wales,  much  larger  than  the 
number  in  the  penitentiary  of  this  province  and  very  much  larger  than  the  num- 
ber of  Scotch  convicts  including  those  sent  to  the  English  prisons  or  of  the 
convicts  in  the  prisons  of  Ireland. 
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Of  those  sent  to  the  houses  of  correction  993  males  and  131  females  were 
sentenced  to  more  than  six  and  less  than  twelve  months  imprisonment ;  342  men 
and  39  women  to  more  than  one  and  less  than  two  yeais  ;•  123  males  and  3 
female-  to  two  years  an  i  less  than  three,  and  29  males  and  5  females  to  more  than 
three  years  and  less  than  five  years.  So  that  in  these  prisons  1,631  prisoners  were 
undergoing  sentence  of  from  six  months  to  three  years  and  34  sentence  of  less 
than  thiee  and  more  than  five  years. 

On  the  same  d?iy  there  were  altogether  352  in  the  Ontario  Central  prison  and 
83  in  the  Mercer  reformatory  ;  but  of  those  in  the  Central  prison  nearly  one-half 
were  undergoing  sentences  of  less  than  six  months  imprisonment.  None  are  sent 
to  the  Cenrral  lor  a  peiiod  longer  than  two  years. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  all  the  penal  institutions  of  Massachusetts 
on  September  30th,  lb8<)  was  6.008. 

The  total  number  in  the  Kingston  penitentiary,  the  Central  prison,  the 
Mercer  reformatory  for  women  aud  the  common  gaols  of  Ontario  at  the  close  of 
the  official  year  was  1,688. 

The  total  number  in  the  convict  and  local  prisons  of  England  and  Wales  on 
March  3 1st  1890  was  19,1*72  :  viz,  fonvicte  5,583,  other*  13,475. 

In  explanation  of  the  large  number  of  perso  »s  imprisoned  for  minor  offences 
in  Massachusetts  it  has  been  said  that  the  Legislature  or  General  Court  of  that 
Stare  devotes  great  part  of  every  session  to  the  manufacture  of  misdemeanors. 
It  is  also  alleged  that  the  police  are  more  vigilant  and  the  magistrates  more  dis- 
poned to  severity  than  in  other  countries.  The  extraordinary  number  of  the  gaol 
*ud  prison  population  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  in  that  way. 


Minnesota. 

In  the  States  of  the  North  West  the  proportion  of  criminals  and  misdemean- 
ants, as  8'iown  by  the  official  reports,  is  n>t  so  large  as  in  the  older  Eastern 
States.  The  p  »pulation  of  Minnesota  in  LS80  was  780,779.  In  June,  1&85,  its 
inhabitants  numbered  1,117,798,  according  to  a  State  census.  If  it  continued  to 
increase  at  the  same  rate  the  population  last  year  must  have  been  about  1,500,000. 

The  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Minnesota  report  that  there  were  in  the 
State  prison,  October  31.st,  18N6,  3S1  prisoners  ;  October  3lst,  1887,  418  prisoners, 
and  October  31>t,  18H8,  403,  and  that  about  200  cells  were  empty  at  the  date  of 
the  report.  1,627  persons  were  sentenced  to  the  Minneapolis  workhouse  during 
the  year,  of  whom  only  191  were  sentenced  for  more  than  30  davs ;  and  2,148  were 
*ent  to  the  St.  Paul  workhouse,  of  whom  234  were  sentenced  for  more  than  30 
days  hut  only  23  for  more  than  90  days.  In  the  year  1887  2.398  males,  and  115 
fem  iles  passed  through  the  gaols  of  the  State,  and  of  these  176  males  were  sent  to 
the  State  prison. 

Comparative  Statement. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  following  table  absolute  accuracy  was  found 
impossible,  because  the  criminal  statistics  are  prepared  very  differently  in  the 
countries  named,  even  the  close  of  the  year  for  which  the  reports  are  made  up 
briii;*  different.  But  it  will  be  found  substantially  correct  and  it  will  serve  to 
show  the  relative  condition  of  ciime  and  the  relative  proportion  of  criminals  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  Ontario 
It  should  be  remarked  that  the  later  returns  show  as  is  stated  elsewhere,  that 
the  number  sentenced  to  penal  service  in  Scotland,  was  still  further  reduced  last 
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year :  that  this  is  probably  true  of  Ireland  also,  and  that  the  official  reports  of 
Massachusetts  do  not  furnish  the  information  necessary  for  a  comparison  in 
some  cases.  Our  efforts  to  obtain  full  information  as  to  the  number  of  the  crim- 
inals in  the  state  of  New  York  were  unavailing.  To  the  number  in  the  state 
prisons,  large  as  it  is,  should  be  added  the  number  in  the  reformatory  at  Elmjra, 
who  have  been  convicted  of  felonies,  and  the  very  large  number  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries who  are  undergoing  sentences  of  more  than  two  years.  In  the  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish  reports,  those  accused  of  larceny  who  are  tried  summarily  are  not 
classed  as  criminals.  In  Ontario,  nearly  all  charged  with  larceny  are  tried 
summarily. 


England 

and 
Wales. 


Population  in  1889 '  29,015,613 


Total  number  of  persons  convicted  of  offences  of  all  ' 
kind* i 


Percentage  of  population , 


Total  number  passed  through  the  gaols  during  the 
year 


Percentage  of  population. 


Total  number  sent  to  local  prisons  or  gaols  to  under- 
go sentence  during  the  year 


Percentage  of  population 

Daily  average  in  all  prisons  and  gaols 

Percentage  of  population 

Number  in  all  prisons  at  close  of  the  year . . 

Percentage  of  population 

Number  in  convict  prisons  at  close  of  year. 
Percentage  of  population 


711,894 
2.45 

185,024 
.038 

145,268 

.50 

14,389 

.049 

13,745 

.047j 

5,583 

.019' 


Scotland. 

Ireland. 
4,837,313 

Ontario. 

3,956,872 

2,230,000 

100,971 
2.5 

54,297 
1.35 

44,701 
1.12 

2,253 
.056 

2,189 

.057 

423 

.011 
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182,787! 
3.77' 

43,148 

.89 


40,866 

.84! 

2,643 

.053 

2,409 

.049 

578 

.012 


22,527; 
1.00 

12,531 
.569 

7,692 

.35 

1,688* 

.075 

1,688 

.076 

573 

.026 


Massa- 
chusetts. 


2,238,943 

68,390 
3.07 

38,603 
1.71 

34,094 

1.5 

6,008* 

2.69 

6,008 

.268 

585 

.026 


*These  are  the  numbers  in  prison  on  September  30th,  1889. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  CRIME. 

The  most  important  of  the  subjects  into  which  the  commissioners  were 
especially  directed  to  enquire  is  "  the  cause  of  crime."  It  is  pIso  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to.  deal  with.  The  commissioners  found  that  the  opinions  of  witnesses  on 
this  subject  were  largely  influenced  by  the  views  which  they  enter- 
tained on  the  great  social  questions  that  have  occupied  public  attention  of 
late  years  and  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  themselves  placed.  Those 
who  have  had  much  experience  of  life  in  cities  and  large  towns  expressed 
opinions  very  different  from  those  who  live  in  rural  districts.  Some 
who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  various  reform  movements  were  very  prompt 
and  decided  in  their  expressions  of  opinion.  Men  of  great  experience  who  have 
devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  this  and  kindred  questions,  and  who  have 
done  much  to  lessen  the  number  of  criminals  and  reduce  the  volume  of  crime, 
spoke  with  doubt  and  hesitation  when  questioned  on  this  subject  and  in  most 
cases  expressed  views  differing  widely  from  those  of  the  less  experienced 
enthusiasts. 
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To  understand  fully  the  scope  of  the  enquiry  and  the  meaning  of  the 
answers  which  are  especially  entitled  to  consideration  we  should  know  what 
those  who  discuss  such  subjects  regard  as  crime. 

Sir  James  F.  Stephen,  a  high  authority,  in  his  history  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 
England,  published  in  1883,  says,  (vol.  2,  p.  70,)  "  The  only  perfectly  definite 
meaning  which  a  lawyer  can  attach  to  the  word  is  that  of  an  act  or  omission 
punished  by  law."  He  remarks  that "  the  popular  or  moral  conception  adds  to  this. 
the  notion  of  moral  guilt  of  a  specially  deep  ana  degrading  kind.  By  a  criminal,. 
people  in  general  understand  not  only  a  person  who  is  liable  to  be  punished,  but 
a  person  who  ought  to  be  punished  because  he  has  done  something  at  once  wicked 
and  obviously  injurious  in  a  high  degree  to  the  commonest  interests  of  society. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  question  connected  with  the  whole  subject  is  how 
far  these  views  respectively  ought  to  regulate  legislation  on  the  subject  of  crime." 
He  discusses  this  question  and  concludes  that  "  in  the  first  place  criminal  law 
must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  far  narrower  than  morality.  *  *  It 
never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  English  legislator  to  enact,  or  of  any  English 
court  to  hold,  that  a  man  could  be  indicted  or  punished  for  ingratitude,  for  hard- 
heartedness,  for  the  absence  of  natural  affection,  for  habitual  idleness,  for  avarice, 
sensuality,  pride,  or,  in  a  word,  for  any  vice  whatever  as  such  " 

These  "  vices  "  however,  are  in  many  cases  the  roots  or  germs  of  the  greater 
offences  called  crimes  and  must  be  so  regarded  in  any  enquiry  into  the  causes 
of  crime  meant  to  be  practical. 

Judge  Sanford  M.  Green,  of  Michigan,  who  has  devoted  a  great  part  of  a 
lon^  life  to  the  study  of  the  causes  of  crime  and  the  best  means  of  reducing  its 
volume  in  his  work  on  "  Crime,  its  causes,  treatment  and  prevention,"  published 
last  year,  says,  "  Crime  is  said  to  consist  of  those  wrongs  which  the  government 
notices  as  injurious  to  the  public  and  punishes  in  what  is  called  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding in  its  own  name.  A  crime  or  misdemeanour  has  also  been  defined  to  be 
'  an  act  committed  or  omitted  in  violation  of  a  public  law  forbidding  or  com- 
manding it/ "  He  very  properly  resolved,  however,  in  dealing  with  his  subject 
"  not  to  be  limited  to  what  the  laws  treat  as  crime,"  but  to  include  as  within  the 
meaning  of  that  term  all  wrongs  committed  against  persons  and  property,  public 
health,  justice,  decency  and  morality  whether  forbidden  by  a  public  law  or  not. 

The  prominent  penologists  of  the  United  States  when  they  use  the  word 
crime  generally  mean  what  are  known  as  felonies  and  when  they  speak  of 
criminals  mean  those  who  have  committed  felonies,  and  in  some  cases  those  also 
who,  although  they  commit  only  such  offences  as  are  called  misdemeanours,  live 
by  preying  upon  society. 

Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  who  is  by  many  regarded  as  a  high  authority,  in  his 
work,  "  The  Ciiminal,"  published  this  year  in  London,  divides  criminals  into 
classes  which  he  characterises  as  political  criminals,  the  victims  of  an  attempt 
by  a  more  or  less  despotic  government  to  preserve  its  own  stability;  criminals  by 
passion,  men  of  wholesome  birth  and  honest  life  who  under  stress  of  some  great 
unmerited  wrong  have  wrought  justice  for  themselves,  and  who  never  become 
recidivists ;  insane  criminals,  who  being  in  a  condition  of  recognisable  mental 
alienation  perform  some  flagrantly  anti-social  acts  ;  instinctive  criminals,  who 
in  their  fully  developed  form  are  moral  monsters  in  whom  the  absence  of  guiding 
or  inhibiting  social  instincts  is  accompanied  by  unusual  development  of  the 
sensual  and  self-seeking  impulses,  and  occasional  crvmirials,  in  whom  the  sensual 
instincts  need  not  be  stronger  than  usual  and  the  social  elements  though  weaker 
than  usual  need  not  be  absent.  Weakness  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
occasional  criminal.     He  succumbs  easily  to  temptation.     Occasional  crime  is  one 
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«f  the  commonest  forms  of  crime.  The  occasional  criminal,  ailed  on  the  one 
band  by  neglect,  on  the  other  by  the  hot-bed  of  the  prison  often  develops  into 
the  habitual  criminal. 

In  classify  ing  the  worst  criminals  as  instinctive,  Mr.  Ellisseems  to  put  the  theory 
•f  heredity  in  another  form.  He  virtually  spates  that  there  are  some  naturally 
more  prone  to  crime  and  more  devoid  of  guiding  and  inhibiting  instincts  than 
the  generality  of  mankind.  This  is  very  different  from  the  doctrine  that  moral 
weakness  and  a  propensity  to  evil  are  the  inheritance  of  all  men.  Mr.  Ellis  quotes 
the  8ac«ed  scriptures  to  prove  that  the  hereditary  character  of  crime  and  the"organic 
penalties  of  natural  law"  were  recognised  by  the  Hebrews :  and  he  quotes  the 
sa>in^  of  Plutarch,  "  that  which  is  engendered  is  nia'le  of  the  very  substance  of 
the  generating  being  so  that  he  bears  in  him  something  which  is  very  justly 
punished  or  recompensed  for  him  for  this  something  is  he,"  to  prove  that  they  were 
recognised  by  other  nations  of  antiquity  ;  but  he  does  not  go  as  far  as  other 
writers  of  the  same  school,  for  he  says,  (p.  01,)  "  There  are  two  factors  it  must  be 
remembered  in  criminal  heredity  as  we  commonly  use  the  expre>sion.  There  is 
an  element  of  innate  disposition  and  there  is  the  element  of  contagion  from 
social  environment.  *  *  Practically  it  is  not  always  p  >s*ible  to  disen- 
tangle those  two  factors ;  a  bad  home  will  usually  mean  something  bad  in  the 
heredity  of  the  strict  sense.  Frequently  the  one  element  alone,  whether  the 
heredity  or  the  contagion  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  child  in  the  direc- 
tion of  crime."  In  another  passage  he  savs,  "  The  influence  of  heredity,  even  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  pro  luction  of  criminals,  does  not  always  lie 
in  the  passing  on  of  developed  prr.clivities.  Sometimes  a  generation  of  criminals 
is  merely  one  stage  in  the  progressive  degeneration  of  a  family.  Sometimes 
*rime  seems  to  be  the  method  by  which  the  degenerating  organism  seeks  to 
escape  from  an  insane  taint  of  the  parents."  In  the  Elinira  reformatory  499  or 
13.7  per  cent,  have  been  of  insane  or  epileptic  heredity.  Of  233  prisoners  at 
Auburn,  JN.Y.,  23  03  per  cent,  were  clearly  ot  neurotic  (insane  epileptic,  etc.,) 
origin;  in  reality  many  more.  Virgilio  foun  I  that  \jo  outof  2G6  criminals  were 
affected  by  diseases  that  are  usually  hereditary.  Rossi  found  that  of  71  criminals, 
£  had  insane  parents,  6  bad  ins  me  brothers  and  sisters,  and  14-  more  distant 
relatives  were  insane.  Kock  fount  I  morbid  inheritance  in  4(5  per  cent,  of  criminals. 
Marro  found  the  proportion  77  per  cent.,  and  by  taking  into  consideration  a  large 
range  of  abnormal  characters  in  the  parents  the  proportion  of  criminals  with  bad 
heredity  rose  to  90  per  cent.  An  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  parents 
had  died  from  cerebro  spinal  diseises  and  from  phthisis.  Sichard  examining 
uearlv  4,000  German  criminals  in  the  prison  of  which  he  is  director,  found  an 
insane  epileptic  suicidal  and  alcoholic  heredity  in  36.S  per  cent,  of  the  incen- 
di^res  ;  in  32.2  per  cent,  of  the  thieves ;  in  2S.7  per  cent,  of  the  sexual  offenders. 
Penta  found  amongst  the  parents  of  184 criminals,  only  4  to  5  percent,  who  were 
quite  healthy.  Mr.  Ellis  cites  amongst  many  others  the  case  of  the  notorious 
Jukes  family  in  support  of  his  views.  Margaret  Jukes,  arc »rding  to  one  account, 
had  200  descendants  who  were  criminals,  besides  great  numbers  of  idiots, 
drunkards,  lunatics,  paupers  and  prostitutes.  According  to  Mr.  Drydale 
the  descendants  of  this  woman  in  seven  generations  numbered  five  hundred 
and  forty  and  169  other?  were  related  to  her  by  marriage  or  otherwise.  Of 
all  these  "280  were  adu't  paupers,  140  were  criminals,  guilty  of  murders, 
thefts,  highway  robberies  and  nearly  every  kind  of  offence  known  in  the  calendar 
of  crime."  Mr.  Ellis  does  not,  however,  go  as  far  as  some  theorists  and  contend 
that  nothing  can  be  done  to  reform  the  criminal  or  to  save  the  children  of 
criminals  from  a  life  of  crime.  Education,  he  admits,  may  do  much ;  not 
indeed  the  mere  intellectual  rudiments  which  have  very  little  influence  in  pre- 
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Tenting  crime  though  they  may  have  a  distinct  influence  in  modifying  its 
forms,  "  but  an  education  that  is  as  much  physical  and  moral  as  intellectual, 
an  education  that  enables  him  who  has  it  to  play  a  fair  part  in  social  life.** 
He  further  says,  "  an  education  must  include  provision  lor  the  detection  and 
treatment  of  abnormal  children  We  can  not  catch  o:ir  criminals  too  young. 
Taverni  has  found  that  criminals  in  childhood  are  marked  especially  by  their 
resistance  to  educational  influences.  It  is  our  duty  and  our  interest' to  detect  such 
refractory  and  abnormal  children  at  the  earliest  period,  to  examine  them  care- 
fully, and  to  insure  that  each  shall  have  the  treatment  best  adapted  to  him.1'  H* 
•▼en  says,  (p.  301,')  that  "  every  society  has  only  the  criminals  it  deserves." 

We  have  quoted  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Ellis  at  much  length,  because  he 
admittedly  expresses  the  views  of  a  large  and  important  section  of  those  who 
make  the  causes  of  crime  a  special  study.  Some  go  much  farther  and  con- 
tend that  those  who  belong  to  families  long  steeped  in  crime  are  absolutely 
irreclaimable.  One  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  commission, 
a  specialist  of  considerable  observation  and  experience,  held  that  the 
tendency  to  crime  is  hereditary  as  are  the  formation  of  the  body,  the  cast 
of  features,  the  color  of  the  eyes  or  of  the  hair,  the  tone  of  voice  and  other 
physical  pecularitit  s,  and  that  this  tendency  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  irresistible 
and  ineradicable.  He  did  not  speak  of  the  degeneracy  of  t  ami  lies  manifest- 
ing itself  in  crime  as  Mr.  Ellis  does.  His  theory  was  that  mankind  as  a  whole 
is  steadily  progressing,  that  each  generation  adds  to  the  stock  of  general 
knowledge  ani  thus  contributes  to  the  improvement  of  the  race,  but  that  some 
do  not  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  civilization.  These  retain  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  their  savage  forefathers  and  in  many  res,  ects  bear  strong 
resemblance  to  the  savages  of  our  own  time,  as  in  the  strength  of  their  pas- 
sions, the  want  of  self-control  and  the  weakness  or  absence  of  moral  sense. 
When  asked  to  explain  why  the  children  of  criminals  sometimes  s  em  to  lead 
honest,  virtuous  lives,  he  said  that  it  was  but  seeming,  and  that  s«>oner  or 
later  these  also  would  commit  crime,  although  not  necessarily  such  crimes  as 
their  fathers  or  other  relatives  had  eoumut'd.  When  aske  I  to  explain  why 
the  children  of  virtuous  parents  sometimes  become  great  criminds,  he  said 
that  although  the  parents  may  not  have  actually  committed  crime,  it  would  be 
found  on  careful  enquiry  that  some  members  of  the  family,  perhaps  in  a  pre- 
vious generation,  had  been  criminals.  Where  that  is  not  the  case  the  fall  of 
such  persons  must  be  att»ibuted  to  "  atavism,"  by  which  he  meant  that  liability  to 
lapse  into  the  condition  of  the  unimproved  animal  which  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  best  bred  cattle.  It  was  natural,  that  holding  Mich  views  this  witness  should  be 
of  opinion  that  the  only  effectual  mode  of  repressing  or  reducing  crime  was  to 
shut  up  all  the  criminals,  so  that  they  could  do  no  further  mischief  and  ouid 
not  propagate  their  kind.  Som*  thing  may  be  done  wiih  the  child i  en  of  criminals 
if  they  were  removed  from  their  evil  environment  at  a  very  early  age  and  very 
carefully  educated,  but  even  when  all  this  was  done,  he  thoug'»t,  the  chances  of 
their  becoming  gool  men  and  women  were  very  small.  However,  he  admitted 
that  the  attempt  to  save  them  should  be  ma  e. 

Mr.  Vaux,  a  well-known  student  of  criminal  science,  in  the  report  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  State  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  for  1S.S7,  p.  118,  says, 
M  inherited  crime  cause  and  a  crime  class,  the  reMilt  of  hereditary  taint,  are  already 
demonstrated.  The  statement  given,  (a  statistical  table),  proves  that  many  per- 
sons are  criminals  by  reason  of  transmitted  moral  defects  of  character  peculiar  U 
families  and  traceable  to  transmitted  conditions." 

Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Atlanta  meeting  of  the 
National  Prison  Congress,  after  staling  that  crime  and  the  number  of  criminal" 
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in  the  United  States  was  increasing  faster  than  the  population,  expressed  as 
follows  the  views  of  the  section  of  social  reformers  who  hold  such  opinions, 
p.  272. 

11  The  time  is  at  hand  when  society  will  be  compelled  to  take  decided  and 
radical  measures  for  the  repression  of  the  criminal  class  and  against  its  propa- 
gation. They  say,  as  a  matter  of  historical  observation,  that  the  present  civiliza- 
tion in  England  and  America  would  not  have  been  possible  but  for  the 
elimination  of  the  vicious  class  of  bad  blood  by  various  violent  processes 
during  several  centuries  in  England.  They  refer  not  so  much  to  war  and  pesti- 
lence which  swept  away  to  some  degree  good  as  well  as  bad  elements  in  society, 
but  to  the  capital  laws  against  petty  criminals  and  vagrants.  These  laws  were 
barbarous.  There  was  the  same  death  penalty  for  snaring  a  hare  or  stealing 
a  loaf  of  bread  as  for  taking  a  purse  on  the  highway  with  the  added  ceremony  of 
murdering  its  owner.  England  swarmed  with  merchants  who  we ie  all  thieves, 
with  vagabonds  associated  and  classified  in  ranks  and  orders,  idle  law  breakers  of 
every  fanciful  designation.  *  *  England  bristled  w:th  gibbets ;  the  tree 
that  bore  the  most  fruit  in  that  damp  climate  was  the  gallows  tree ;  the  number  of 
executions  was  enormous. 

"  Now  these  barbarous  laws  did  not  repress  crime  ;  they  are  believed  by  many 
to  have  increased  it,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  they  did  eliminate  a  vast  amount 
of  bad  blood  from  the  body  politic ;  that  they  did  extirpate  a  great  mass  of 
criminals  root  and  branch  and  prevent  the  propagation  of  their  kind.  So  that 
when  the  severe  laws  which  tended  to  make  the  viciously  inclined  criminal  were 
gradually  repealed  the  new  civilization  had  sensibly  less  of  the  bad  element  to  deal 
with."  For  the  United  States  he  said,  "  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  elimination 
of  desperate  characters,  the  professional  criminals,  the  Ap*iches  of  our  civilization, 

*  *  who  have  no  occupation  but  to  prey  upon  society  is  much  to  be 
desired.  These  persons  are  not  simply  useless,  *  "*  they  are  hostiles- 
enemies  of  the  race.  So  long  as  they  remain  and  propagate  their  kind  they  arc 
the  most  expensive  element  in  society  and  the  most  dangerous."  But  he  con- 
cluded, "  I  believe  in  heredity,  that  is  in  the  transmission  of  qualities  and 
appetites  and  traits  and  tendencies,  but  I  do  not  think  we  know  enough  about  it 
to  make   it   the    basis  of   legislation  for  the  extirpation  of  the  criminal  class. 

*  *  It  needs  Omniscience  to  tell  who  will  not  become  a  criminal  and  what 
criminal  is  absolutely  irreclaimable.  I  think  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  our 
attempt  to  extirpate  criminals  we  must  deal  with  them  as  individual  men  and 
women  and  not  with  classes."  He  proposes  to  put  '  the  professional,  the  deter- 
mined criminals  where  they  can  no  longer  prey  upon  society  and  where  some  of  them 

*  *  rnav  be  reformed  and  to  rescue  children  in  degraded  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  morally  certain  to  become  criminals  or  paupers. 

Judge  Green,  of  Michigan,  who  believes  fully  the  doctrine  of  heredity, 
quotes  Ribot  who  says  that  "  the  heredity  of  the  tendencies  to  thieving  is  so 
generally  admitted  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  bring  together  facts  which 
abound  in  every  record  of  judicial  proceedings."  He  quotes  the  same  author  as 
stating  that  "  the  passion  known  as  dipsomania  or  alcoholism  is  so  frequently 
transmitted  that  all  are  agreed  in  considering  its  heredity  as  a  rule."  He  also 
quotes  Dr.  Man  dsley,  Gall  and  others  in  support  of  his  views,  and  says  that  "con- 
flicting heredities  may  exist  in  families  as  in  the  case  referred  to  bv  Gall 
where  the  one  from  the  mother  was  good,  the  one  from  the  father  was  bad  and 
where  three  out  of  the  five  children  were  condemned  to  severe  and  degrading 
penalties  for  thieving,  and  the  other  two  possessed  the  good  qualities  of  the 
mother  and  lived  correct  lives." 
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Morel,  whom  some  accept  as  an  authority,  regarded  crime  as  one  of  the  forms 
taken  on  by  degeneration  in  the  individual  or  the  family,  and  degeneration  he 
defined  as  "  a  morbid  deviation  from  the  normal  type  of  humanity."  The  causes 
of  degeneration  which  he  recognised  were  "  intoxication,  famines,  social 
environments,  unhealthy  occupations,  poverty,  heredity,  pathological  transforma- 
ation  and  moral  causes."  He  gives  a  chief  place  to  the  manifold  effects  on  the 
children  of  alcoholism  in  the  parents. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
for  the  year  1890,  it  is  stated  that  in  seventy-six  cases — the  total  number  in  the 
schools  then  being  474 — the  cause  of  commitment  was  "hereditary  taint." 

Of  those  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before  the  commission  and  who  may 
be  regarded  as  experts,  only  one  held  the  extreme  doctrine  of  heredity.  Some 
thought  it  certain,  others  thought  it  probable,  that  the  children  of  drunkards  and 
of  those  who  lead  a  life  of  crime  would  be  so  physically  or  intellectually  defective, 
that  they  would  yield  to  evil  influences  and  fall  into  vicious  habits  much  more 
readily  than  children  born  of  honest,  sober  parents.  Some  shared  in  a  vague 
way  the  old  and  still  popular  belief  as  to  good  and  bad  stock.  Nearly  all  held 
that  the  children  of  the  worst  criminals  if  removed  in  time  from  the  evil  environ- 
ment and  properly  educated  may  be  saved,  and  that  the  great  reduction  in  the 
number  of  crimes  and  criminals  iu  Great  Britian  and  Ireland  is  due  to  the 
timely  removal  and  the  judicious  training  of  such  children,  and  not  to  what  Mr. 
Dudley  Warner  calls  the  "  elimination  of  a  vast  amount  of  bad  blood  from  the 
body  politic"  by  numberless  executions  of  criminals. 

Akin  to  the  theory  of  heredity,  and  yet  different  are  the  theories  of  those 
who  assert  on  the  authority  of  prison  statistics  and  the  observations  of  scientific 
men  that  the  proportion  of  epileptics,  of  persons  who  become  insane  or  show 
symptoms  of  an  insane  tendency,  of  the  constitutionally  feeble,  of  the  physically 
defective  and  malformed,  is  much  greater  in  the  population  of  prisons 
than  in  the  population  at  large.  It  is  generally  believed  that  amongst 
habitual  criminals,  and  especially  those  whom  Mr.  Ellis  classes  as  "  instinctive 
criminals,"  the  cranium  narrow  in  front  and  large  at  the  back  or  peaked,  the  narrow 
receding  forehead,  beetling  brows,  high  cheek  bones,  large  prominent  ears,  heavy 
lower  jaws,  small  deep  set  eyes,  a  hangdog  scowl  and  restless  uneasy  furtive  glances 
are  frequently  to  be  seen.  The  students  of  criminal  anthropology,  who  are  chiefly 
French  and  Italian,  contend  that  the  tendency  to  crime  is  manifested  even  in  the 
color  of  the  hair  and  of  the  eyes,  the  form  and  position  of  the  nose,  the  shape  and 
dimensions  of  the  chest,  the  condition  of  the  muscles  and  otherwise,  and  Mr. 
Ellis  quotes  Homers  description  of  Thersites  to  prove  that  even  in  very  early 
times  the  belief  prevailed  that  moral  and  intellectual  faults  and  defects  have 
such  physical  manifestations. 

The  commissioners  of  prisons  for  England  and  Wales,  in  their  report  for 
1890,  say,  "As  to  the  physical  and  mental  capacity  of  the  frequently  convicted 
prisoners,  seven  governors  consider  them  to  be  of  a  low  and  inferior  type,  either 
physically  or  mentally,  or  both,  and  eight  say  that  they  are  generally  strong 
nealthy  and  intelligent,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the  drunkards  and  vigrants 
who  are  either  physically  or  mentally  considered  to  be  of  a  low  standard.  It 
probably  may  be  assumed  with  truth,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners 
whose  frequent  re-convictions  sometimes  cause  remark  have  become  what  they 
ar^  from  bad  bringing  up  and  weakness  of  character." 

Any  theory  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  some  are  formed  by  nature 
for  a  life  of  crime  and  must,  no  matter  what  their  education,  be  criminals  if  left 
free  to  act  according  to  their  instincts,  will  not  find  general  acceptance  although 
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it  may  be  true  that  "criminals  present  a  far  larger  proportion  of  anatomical 
abnormalities  than  the  ordinary  European  population/* 

On  the  most  thoughtful  consideration  of  this  subject  and  careful  analysis  of 
the  evidence  taken  in  connection  with  that  branch  of  the  enquiry  the  commis- 
sioners are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  community 
are: 

The  want  of 'proper  parental  control;  the  lack  of  good  home  training  and 
the  banefvl  influence  of  bad  homes,  largely  due  to  the  culpable  neglect  and 
indifference  of  parents  and  the  evil  effects  of  drunkenness. 

It  was  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  all  who  gave  testimony  on  this  subject* 
And  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  such  writers  as  we  have  been  able  to  consult,  that 
the  great  majority  of  criminals  begin  their  career  of  vice  and  crime  at  an  early 
age,  and  that  where  there  are  many  juvenile  offenders  there  will  in  time  l>e 
many  criminals,  unless  proper  methods  of  prevention  and  reformation  be 
employed. 

It  is  shocking  to  learn  that  during  the  year  1889  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  boys  and  thirty-four  girls  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  were  taken 
before  the  police  magistrate  in  the  City  of  Toronto  alone,  and  to  know  that  these 
were  not  all  the  children  in  that  city  whose  education  is  neglected  and  whose 
habits  are  vicious.  Boys  and  girls  are  in  all  those  hundreds  or  thousands  of  cases 
allowed  to  go  where  they  please  and  do  as  they  please,  *'  to  run  about  t*>e  streets 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night/'  as  one  witness  said,  and  to  cousort  with 
those  who  have  become  familiar  with  vice  in  all  in  all  its  aspects. 

In  some  cases  parents  who  allow  their  children  thus  to  run  at  large  art 
incapable  of  exercising  any  control  over  them.  In  other  ca^es  the  parents  are 
both  compelled  to  work  all  day  in  order  to  maintain  their  families  even  in  the 
most  squalid  surroundings  and,  therefore,  cann»t  exercise  the  necessary  super- 
vision over  their  children.  A  widow  with  a  number  of  small  children,  who 
must  work  from  morning  to  night  away  from  her  wretched  home,  can  do  little 
to  keep  her  little  ones  out  of  temptation.  But  sheer  neglt  ct  and  indiffen  nee  are 
in  most  cases  the  cause  of  the  want  of  proper  con  rol  and  training  which  L  ad  so 
often  to  such  dreadful  consequences.  When  the  home  influences  are  positively 
bad,  as  in  too  many  instances  they  are ;  when  the  father  is  a  diunkard,  or  worse 
■till,  when  both  parents  are  drunkards,  or  are  dishonest ;  when,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  every  lesson  the  child  receives  either  by  precept  or  example  is  a  lesson  in 
vice  and  crime  the  whole  life  of  that  child  will  undoubtedly  be  a  life  ot  vie* 
and  crime  unless  some  outer  influence  for  good  be  employed  in  its  behalf. 

An  eminent  United  Slates  authority  says :  *'  There  is  a  melancholy  tendency 
of  crime  youth  ward.  More  than  a  fifth  of  the  inmates  of  our  state  prisons  are 
mere  boys  ranging  from  twenty  years  down,  even  to  the  child  who  has  scarcely 
reached  his  teens."  # 

Intemperance — directly  and  indirectly — is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  crime,  and  its  effects  are  wholly  ?v%l  Some  in  their  abhorrence 
of  drunkenness  bel  eve  that  it  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  crime  that  is  com- 
mitted. Judge  Green  states  as  the  resulr  of  his  experience  of  many  ye«rs  on  the 
Bench  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  that  four-fifths  of  a'l  the  crime  committed  is  caused 
by  diunkenness.  Others  allege  that  nine-tenths  of  all  crime  are  due  to  this  cause. 
This  may  be  true  as  to  crimes  of  violence,  but  drunkenness  is  in  many  cases  effect 
rather  than  cause.  An  English  writer  on  criminal  anthropology  sa)  s,  V  crime  and 
drink  are  intimately  bound  together,  although  we  must  beware  of  too  unreservedly 
setting  down  drink  as  the  cause  of  crime.  Both  crime  and  drink  are  the  morbid  mani- 
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testations  of  organic  defects  which  for  the  most  part  precede  birth.  The  abuse 
of  alcohol  is  not,  however,  universal  amongst  criminals  at  all  events  when  any 
intellectual  ability  is  required.  *  It  would  not  do  to  drink  in  our  business  said  a 
criminal  to  Lambroso. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Wines  says,  the  prevailing  character  of  crime  in  America  is  hard  to 
define.  In  the  south  and  west,  crimes  of  violence :  in  the  north  and  east,  crimes 
of  fraud  are  most  common.  Theft  prevails  everywhere,  though  not  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  in  Europe.  Crimes  against  property  and  crimes  against  the  person 
are  substantially  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one.  Intemperance  is  a  proximate  cause  of 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  crime  committed  in  America.  Fully  three-fourths 
of  all  the  prisoners  with  whom  I  have  personally  conversed,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  have  admitted  that  they  were  addicted  to  an  excessive  use  of  alcoholic 
liquor;.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  dram  shop,  I  should  never  have  been  here  4<  is  the 
stereotyped  wail  that  issues  from  every  cell  and  swells  in  melancholy  chorus 
through  all  the  corridors  of  our  prisons."  He  once  sent  a  circular  to  the  wardens 
of  all  the  state  prisons  asking  "  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  connection  between 
strong  drink  and  crime."  The  answers  returned  looked  all  one  way.  J.  W. 
Pollard,  of  Vermont,  did  but  echo  the  general  sentiment  though  he  put  it  more 
sharply  than  most  when  he  said,  "  My  opinion  is,  that  if  intoxicants  were  totally 
eradicated,  the  Vermont  state  prison  would  be  large  enough  to  hold  all  the 
criminals  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ellis,  after  quoting  a  number  of  authorities  to  prove  that  alcoholism  in 
either  of  the  parents  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  ot  crime,  because  of  the 
consequent  degeneracy  of  their  offspring,  says,  the  relation  of  alcoholism  to 
criminality  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  is  sometimes  thought :  alcoholism  is  an 
effect  as  well  as  a  cause.  It  is  part  of  a  vicious  circle.  For  a  well  conditioned 
pers»n  of  wholesome  heredity  to  become  an  inebriate,  is  not  altogether  an  easy 
matter.  It  is  facilitated  by  a  predisposition,  and  alcoholism  becomes  thus  a 
symptom  as  well  as  a  cause  of  degeneration.  The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Cruthers 
"are  that,"  (I)  inebriety  is  itself  evidence  of  more  or  less  unsoundness:  (2)  in  a 
lar*re  propor  ion  of  cases  it  is  only  a  sign  of  slow  and  invidious  brain  diseases : 
(3)  wln-n  crime  is  committed  by  inebriates,  the  probability  of  mental  disease  is 
very  strong :  (4)  using  spirits  to  produce  intoxication  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
crime,  is  evidence  of  the  most  dangerous  town  of  reasoning  mania.  The  crime 
and  the  in»*brit  ty  are  only  symptoms  of  disease  and  degeneration,  whose  footprints 
can  be  triced  back  from  a^e  to  age.  "Dr.  Ellis  adds,"  the  danger  of  alcoholism 
from  the  present  point  view  lies  not  in  any  mysterious  prompting  to  crime  which 
it  giv-M,  b  it  in  the  manner  in  w  rich  the  poison  lets  loose  the  individual's  natural 
or  morbid  impulses  whatever  these  may  he. 

Tfie  hereditary  transmission  of  evil  tendencies  is  regarded  by  many  of  those 
whose  enquiries  have  been  directed  chiefly  to  the  scientific  aspect  ot  the  question 
as  an  imp  *rtant  factor  in  the  production  of  criminals.  The  evidence  goes  far  to 
prove  that  hereditary  taint  in  many  cases  renders  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
resist  the  influence  of  evil  and  unwholesome  environment. 

Idleness,  that  is  a  dislike  for  work,  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  fruitful 
caw.  of  cr'fiie.  Those  who  are  posse-sed  of  means  often  become  vicious  and 
profligate  if  they  do  not  engage  in  some  kind  of  laziness  sufficient  to  afford  them 
occupation ;  and  those  who  possess  little  or  no  means  and  are  unwilling  to  work 
must  cheat  or  steal  to  make  a  living.  It  is  not  poverty,  however,  so  much  as  a 
love  of  idleness  that  causes  them  to  be  dishonest.      Some  anthropologists  tell  us 
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that  many  criminals  are  unable  to  work  because  of  the  condition  of  their  muscles 
and  of  their  nervous  system.  But  they  seem  to  mistake  cause  for  effect.  It  is 
because  they  have  not  been  trained  to  steady  work,  and  because  they  have  in- 
dulged their  evil  passions,  that  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems  of  criminals 
are  in  such  an  abnormal  condition.  A  large  proportion  of  criminals,  when  enter- 
ing prison  or  penitentiary,  claim  to  be  mechanics,  and  are  so  set  down  ;  but  in 
fadi  few  of  them  have  any  other  claim  to  be  classed  as  mechanics  than  that  they 
spent  a  few  weeks  or  days  in  a  work  shop  or  factory  at  some  time.  A  very  large 
proportion  call  themselves  laborers,  which  in  many  cases  means  that  they  never  did 
any  work  they  could  avoid.  Some  good  mechanics  as  well  as  professional  men 
and  others  do  too  often  become  drunkards,  and  in  some  cases  find  their  way 
to  gaol,  but  comparatively  few  farmers  or  mechanics  become  felons.  It  has 
been  remarked  of  those  convicted  of  crime  that  nearly  all  were  idle  when  arrested  , 
.and  few,  if  any,  had  previously  been  steadily  occupied  in  any  kind  of  work. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Winnes  says :  A  desire  to  live  without  work  leads  to  crime 
liere  as  it  does  in  other  countries,  and  this  vicious  indolence  was  much  in- 
creased by  the  late  civil  war.  The  severe  financial  depression  that  has  existed 
throughout  the  whole  country  since  1873,  *  *  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  swell  the  volume  of  crimes,  both  of  fraud  and  theft,  and  even  of  violence. 
Among  educated  men,  crimes  of  fraud  have  greatly  increased,  and  our  prisons  now 
contain  more  convicts  of  this  class  than  ever  before.  Want  of  a  trade  is  a  permanent 
and  potent  occasion  of  crime.  Three-iourths  of  our  criminals  make  no  pretence 
to  having  acquired  a  trade  ;  and  of  the  remainder  more  than  a  moiety  have  done 
so  only  in  a  very  imperfect  degree. 

Of  idleness,  as  of  drunkenness,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
decide  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  cause  or  as  effect.  It  may  certainly  be 
traced  in  many  cases  to  want  of  parental  control  and  of  proper  home  training. 
The  boy  who  is  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleases  until  he  has  reached  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  is  not  likely  to  acquire  a  taste  for  steady  employment  afterwards. 

Even  involuntary  idleness  is  too  often  a  cause  of  crime,  and  they  who  do 
any  thing  to  render  employment  irregular,  or  uniemunerative,  incur  a  grave 
responsibility.  Young  presons  when  forced  into  idleness  are  exposed  to  many 
temptations,  and  in  some  cases  become  dissipated  Others  resort  to  the  use  of 
.strong  liquors  for  comfort  or  oblivion,  and  sometimes  acquire  a  habit  of  drink- 
ing. Those  of  dishonest  tendencies  are  led,  under  pressure  of  want,  to  commit 
petty  larcenies,  and  find  it  more  difficult  to  restrain  their  evil  propensities  after- 
wards. Those  to  whom  enforced  idleness  is  most  dangerous  are  not,  however, 
those  to  whom  it  brings  suffering  and  want.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  of  Preston, 
chaplain  of  the  Prison  in  that  district,  made  careful  observation  of  the  effects  of 
such  idleness  in  North  Lancashire  during  the  great  strikes  which  were  so  fre- 
quent toward  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  the  statistics  published  by  him 
prove  conclusively  that  the  increase  in  the  prison  population,  which  accompanied 
those  strikes,  came  from  the  younger  men  who  fell  into  habits  of  dissipation. 

Ignorance  was,  for  many  years,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
crime,  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  prison  population  could  not  read  or 
write,  even  imperfectly ;  and  there  are  some  who  attribute  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  criminals  in  Great  Britain  chiefly  to  the  establishment  of  the  present 
school  system.  Rev.  M.  McG.  Dana,  commissioned  by  the  Governor  of  Minnesota 
to  visit  British  prisons,  in  his  report,  published  in  1889,  states  that  in  1X71  there 
were  11,712  convicts  in  the  prisons  of  England  and  Wales,  and  in   1,885  only 
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8,790 ;  although  the  population  of  the  country  had  increased  3,300,000,  and  he 
says : 

"  I  asked  John  Bright,  in  an  interview  1  had  with  him  at  Rochdale,  whether 
this  exceptional  record  was  due  to  the  excellent  prison  system.  He  replied  that 
he  thought  not  altogether,  but  rather  to  the  schools  now  becoming  so  univernal, 
to  the  Sunday  schools  whose  moral  influence  is  so  great  on  the  youth,  and  to  the 
augmented  and  able  preventive  work  which  has  visibly  reduced  the  sources  of 
crime/' 

Only  those  who  have  some  idea  of  the  profound  depths  of  ignorance  of  all 
things  religious  as  well  as  literary,  in  which  many  of  the  lower  classes  of  Eng- 
land were  sunk,  can  conceive  what  effect  the  establishment  of  schools,  in  very 
many  of  which  religious  instruction  is  given,  in  all  of  which  the  pupils  are  taught 
to  know  something  of  God  and  of  His  goodness,  of  themselves,  and  of  their  duties, 
must  have  had.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  whose  observations  were  nearly  all  made  in 
Lancashire,  says  in  one  of  his  reports  : 

"  Let  me  present  a  short  summary  of  three  years'  observation — hard,  naked 
statistics,  which  I  will  clothe  in  but  little  commentary.  During  the  period  I  name 
the  performance  of  my  duties  has  brought  me  into  contact  with  1,733  men  and 
boys,  and  387  women  and  girls,  altogether  unable  to  read  ;  with  1,301  men  and 
boys,  and  287  women  and  girls  who  knew  not  the  name  of  the  reigning  soverign  ; 
with  1,290  men  and  boys,  and  293  women  and  girls,  so  incapable  of  receiving 
moral  and  religious  instruction  that  to  speak  to  them  of  virtue,  vice,  iniquity  or 
holiness  was  to  speak  to  them  in  an  unknown  tongue;  and  with  1,120  men  and 
boys,  and  257  women  and  girls,  so  destitute  of  the  merest  rudiments  of  Christian 
knowledge — so  untaught  in  religious  forms  and  practices,  that  they  knew  not 
the  name  of  Him  who  died  for  their  sins,  nor  could  they  utter  a  prayer  to  their 
Father  in  Heaven."  In  a  report  quoted  by  Mr.  Hill,  Recorder  of  Birmingham, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay  stated,  that — '•  Of  96  men  tried  for  riot,  etc.,  in  the  Char- 
tist outbreak  in  trie  autumn  of  1842,  sixty  were  unable  to  read,  and  thirty-six 
were  ignorant  of  the  Saviour's  name." 

Ignorance  so  dense  never  prevailed  to  any  extent  in  this  country,  and  of  all 
who  entered  our  gaols  last  year,  those  who  could  read  and  write  were  fully  75  per 
cent.  But  notwithstanding  our  school  system,  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  many  are  growing  up  utterly  ignorant  of  much  that  good  citizens 
should  know.  It  is  alarming  to  find  that  of  those  who  were  sent  to  gaol,  25  per 
cent,  could  not  even  read  and  write  ;  and  much  ignorance,  no  doubt,  prevails 
amongst  the  majority  of  those  who  are  described  as  possessed  of  those  accomplish- 
ments. Such  ignorance,  literary  and  religious,  as  still  exists  in  Ontario,  may,  in 
most  cases,  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  want  of  proper  parental  control,  the  lack 
of  proper  home  training,  and  evil  home  influences. 

The  inordinate  eagerness  to  acquire  wealth  or  to  gat  money  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  desires  of  the  extravagent  or  th<>  profligate,  which  prevails  in  this  age  is 
•andoulrtedly  the  cause  of  much  crime.  Mr.  Rutherford  Hayes,  ex-President 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  address  at  the  Congress  of  the  National  Prison 
Association,  held  this  year  at  Cincinnati,  spoke  of  it  as  a  chief  cause.  On 
th«j  top  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  he  said,  and  apparently  held  in  high  esteem,  are 
men  who  quickly  amassed  large  fortunes  by  means  that  are  at  best  questionable, 
and,  looking  at  these  successful  men,  many  of  those  at  the  bottom  who  are  striving 
to  reach  the  top,  imagine  that  they  may  use  means,  which,  if  more  dangerous, 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  more  dishonest.  The  desire  to  get  money  without 
hard  work  and  without  self-denial  has  been  strong  in  all  ages. 
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Poverty  is  not  in  itself  a  cau«e  of  crime  as  many  very  poor  pennons  lead 
honest,  virtuous  lives,  yet,  especially  in  cities  and  towns,  tiie  poor  are  often 
compelled  to  find  lodging  in  crowded  lanes  and  courts  and  alleys  in  wh  ch  the 
worthless,  the  drunken  and  the  criminal  dwell,  and  though  the  parents  may 
escape  the  contamination  of  the  foul  moral  atmosphere  of  such  places,  the 
children  whom  they  cannot  confine  to  their  miserable  abodes,  who  must  seek 
amusement  and  recreation  on  the  streets  are  unavoidably  exposed  to  the  corrupt- 
ing influences  by  which  they  are  constantly  surrounded,  and  to  temptations  to 
which  tin  y  too  often  yield.  Squalid  surroundings,  orphanage  misery,  and  the 
wretched  hom»  life  or  lack  of  home  life  in  great  cities,  are  undoubtedly  fruitful 
sources  of  crime.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  also  that  those  who  are 
crowd*  d  into  dwellings  in  which  the  air  is  always  laden  with  poisonous  exhala- 
tions, and  especially  those  *ho  work  in  the  wretched  rooms  in  which  the  family 
exist,  buffer  from  nervous  depression,  which  leads  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  and 
frequent  use  of  stimulants,  especially  under  such  circumstances,  leads  almost 
inevitably  todiunkenness. 

Other  causes  which  act  directly  or  indirectly  in  causing  crime  are  the  ex" 
posure  <  f  portable  wares  at  shops  doors  and  on  stands  where  they  serve  as  strong 
temptations;  the  want  of  playgrounds  for  boys  where  they  could  indulge  in 
innocent  amusements  under  proper  supervision  ;  the  love  of  dress  amongst  girls 
and  their  preference  for  employment  in  shops  and  factories,  even  when  the  wages 
paid  are  s-carcely  sufficient  to  prov  de  food  ;  the  general  tendency  to  luxury  and 
extravagance  and  the  desire  "to  keep  up  appearances."  Pawn  shops  and 
"maiine"  stons  in  which  even  children  may  dispose  of  stolen  property,  do 
much  to  foster  ciime. 

The  neglect  of  its  dvties  by  the  State  and  by  society  in  all  its  other  form* 
of  organization,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  vice  and  crime.  The 
S'ate  has  not  done  its  whole  duty  when  it  has  enacted  that  those  who  commit 
crimes  shall  be  punished,  and  has  provided  police  by  whom  offenders  and 
criminals  may  be  arrested,  tribunals  before  which  they  may  be  tried,  and  gaols 
in  which  the  penalties  imposed  may  be  exacted.  The  public  arrest  of  a  child, 
his  public  appearance  as  a  culprit  in  a  police  court,  his  imprisonment  in  a  com- 
mon gaol,  where  he  must  associate  with  ciiminals  of  all  sorts,  are  usually  so  many 
stages  in  his  progress  from  vice  to  crime.  Such  a  mode  of  treatment  not 
infrequently  has  a  most  injurious  effect  on  children  who  have  committed 
merely  some  law-made  offence.  AH  this  system  of  dealing  with  criminals 
and  offenders  rests  upon  the  exploded  principle  that  crime  can  be  pre- 
vented, and  crimii  als  kept  in  check  only  by  dtterrent  agencies.  Nor  is  it 
enough  that  the  State  provides  in  addition,  a  school  system  the  benefit*  of  which 
all  who  choose  and  who  have  the  opportuni'ies  may  share.  Charitable  associ- 
ations make  a  great  mistake  if  they  suppose  that  when  they  provide  food  and 
clothing,  and  fuel  and  shelter  for  all  who  seem  to  he  indigent,  they  do  all  that  is 
necessary  to  supplement  the  work  done  by  the  State.  The  example  of  Great 
Britain  proves,  most  conclusively,  that  much  more  can  be  done  by  the  State  and 
by  associations  to  save  tho.e  vho  are  in  danger,  and  to  raise  those  who  have 
fallen  than  has  yet  been  attempted  in  this  Province.  What  more  can  be  done 
in  this  country  where  the  work  ought  to  be  much  easier  should  be  done.  Hoto 
it  can  be<>t  be  done  is  a  question  which  demands  the  most  serious  consideration. 

Several  American  writers  and  speakers  contend  that  the  increase  of  crime 
in  the  United  States  is  largely  due  to  immigration.  Those  of  the  criminal 
classed  of  Europe,  who  desire  to  elude  arrest  or  to  escape  from  police  surveillance 
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for  a  time,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  forgotten,  come  to  America,  they  say, 
and  of  those  who  have  passed  through  the  convict  prisons  and  reformatories  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  many  are  encouraged  to  emigrate  who,  when 
here,  relapse  into  their  evil  habits.  It  is  even  alleged  that  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  British  criminals  is  due  largely  to  this  systematic,  steady  emigration. 
It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  his  evidence,  that  Mr.  Round,  a  gentleman  of 
great  experience,  is  of  opinion  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  criminals  who 
infest  New  York,  came  trom  Europe,  after  they  had  there  received  their  training 
in  crime.  The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  C  rrections  of 
Minnesota  for  the  year  1889,  expresses  a  similar  view,  and  publishes  statistics  in 
support  of  it,  including  a  comparison  of  the  nativity  of  St  Ate  Prison  convicts  in 
eight  States  of  the  Union,  by  percentage.  The  following  are  the  figures  given 
for  the  States,  whose  institutions  we  have  most  carefully  examined: — 
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These  figures  seem  to  prove  that  the  foreign,born,  and  especially  those  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  furnish  a  percentage  of  criminals  much  larger  than  their 
percentage  of  the  whole  population  But  to  arrive  at  a  fair  conclusion,  we  must 
take  into  account  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  immigrant  papulation 
than  of  the  native,  have  arrived  at  the  a^e  when  crimes  miy  be  committed. 
It  is  inevitable,  too,  that  of  emigrants  settling  in  cities,  as  English,  Scotch  and 
Irish  largely  do,the  number  liable  to  fall  in  to  evii  habits  will  be  larger  than  of  those 
who  have  comfortable  homes  and  steady  employment.  Where  emigrants  settle 
chiefly  on  land,  as  the  Germans  and  others  do  in  the  Western  States,  the 
official  returns  show  a  very  different  stite  of  things.  The  Minnesota  report, 
from  which  we,  take  those  tigures,  states  elsewhere  that  children  of  foreign-born 
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parents  constitute  71.2  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  State,  but  form  only 
64  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  State  institutions,  contrary  to  the  generally 
received  opinion.  Scandinavians  are  25.1  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  fur- 
nish only  13  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  State  institutions.  The  children 
of  English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  Canadian,  are  19.1  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and 
furnish  29.5  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  institutions. 

A  delegate  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  of  Toronto,  who  gave 
evidence,  produced  statistics  of  our  prisons  and  charitable  institutions,  to  prove 
that  of  those  whom  the  Canadian  Government  has  assisted  to  come  to  Canada 
by  Pay'ng  Par*  °f  ^e  cos^  °*  their  passage,  and  of  the  boys  and  girls  sent  out 
from  British  reformatories  and  houses  of  refuge,  a  considerable  number  belong 
to  the  criminal  classes.  As^n  the  official  statistics  no  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  inmates  of  prisons,  asylums,  and  other  institutions,  who  have  come 
out  on  "  assisted  passages,"  or  under  the  management  of  the  many  societies  and 
agencies  engaged  in  sending  boys  and  girls  to  this  country,  and  others  who  have 
come  from  Europe,  these  figures  only  prove  as  the  statistics  proved  long  be- 
fore assisted  passages  were  thought  of,  that  the  number  of  the  inmates  of 
our  penal  and  charitable  institutions,  who  are  natives  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  is  proportionately  large.  Yet  the  views  he  put  forward  should  re- 
ceive the  most  careful  consideration. 

Much  evidence  was  taken  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who,  for  some  years,  have  been  sent  to  this  country  from  Great  Britain. 
The  total  number  must  be  very  large.  The  official  reports  state  that  the  num- 
ber of  those  discharged  from  reformatories  who  emigrated  from  the  year  1854 
to  1888  inclusive,  was  2,990  boys  and  210  tfirls,  and  from  Industrial  schools 
from  1862  to  1889  inclusive,  1,432  boys  and  324  girls.  The  reports  do  not  state 
the  number  of  these  sent  to  Canada,  but,  no  doubt,  it  was  large.  Boards  of 
Poor  Law  Guardian  have  sometimes  sent  out  children  from  the  work -houses.  Of 
these  we  cannot  find  any  account.  The  numbers  sent  out  by  benevolent  associ- 
ations is  much  larger  than  that  sent  by  the  British  local  authorities.  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo,  in  his  book,  "  Something  attempted,  something  done,"  boasts  that  his 
"organized  parties"  had  reached  "a  grand  total  of  2,400  boys  and  girls  to 
Canada  alone,"  up  to  September,  1888,  and  he  has  since  sent  us  other  organized 
parties.  Several  other  .agents,  notably  Miss  Rye  and  Miss  McPherson  have  been 
engaged  in  similar  work.  Dr.  Barnado,  whose  evidence  will  be  found  interesting, 
asserted  that  the  boys  he  sends  out  are  carefully  selected  and  are  carefully 
looked  after  when  settled  here,  and  that  a  very  small  number  of  them  have 
turned  out  badly.  There  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  many  of  those  boys 
have  become  criminals,  although  several  witnesses  expressed  unfavourable 
opinions  of  them.  Medical  men  and  others  said  that  many  of  those  boys  are 
physically  and  intellectually  defective,  and  that  their  coming  to  Canada  should 
not  be  encouraged.  It  may  be  well,  it  was  said,  for  Great  Britain  to  send  them 
to  Canada  and  so  get  rid  of  them.  It  may  be  very  well  for  the  boys  who,  coming 
here,  obtain  release  from  their  former  association*,  and  have  better  opportunities 
of  earning  a  good  riving  if  they  choose  to  be  honest  and  industrious.  But  it 
cannot  be  good  for  Canada  to  absorb  such  an  element  in  such  large  quantities. 
The  importation  of  criminals  half  reformed,  or  reformed  only  in  appearance,  of 
imbeciles,  paupers  and  persons  of  defective  physique  or  tainted  with  hereditary 
disease,  must  necessarily  increase  the  number  of  criminals  and  the  volume  of 
crime.  The  evidence  as  to  the  girls  who  are  sent  to  us  by  poor  law  boards,, 
school  boards  and  charitable  organizations,  was  much  less  favourable  than  that 
received  concerning  the  boys. 
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There  are  some  who,  although  they  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  there  is  a 
great  diminution  in  the  number  of  criminals  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  contend 
that  the  official  reports  are  misleading  and  that  there  has  not  been  a  corres- 
ponding diminution  of  crime.  Lord  Lichfield — quoted  approvingly  by  Mr.  Tallack, 
.secretary  of  the  Howard  Association,  in  his  recent  work — speaking  at  Stafford  in 
1885,  said : — 

"  Having  carefully  investigared  the  subject  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
statements  so  frequently  made   by  persons  in  authority  as  to  the  decrease  of 
crime  in  the  country  generally.     My  own  investigations  into  this  matter  have  led 
me  to  a  very  different  conclusion  and  that  is,  that  instead  of  crime  being  on  the 
decrease  it  is  on  the  increase.     .     .     Admitting  as  I  do  that  the  figures  in  the 
rejiorts  (official)  are  correct,  yet  the  result  shown  is  to  be  accounted  for  solely  and 
entirely  by  the  very  short  sentences  which  are  now  passed  and  by  the  additional 
fact  that  somewhere  about  a  third  of  the  whole  number  convicted  are  not  sent  to 
prison  at  all.     I  find,  taking  the  whole  number  of  convirtions  in  the  year  1861 
and  comparing  it  with  1878,  that  there  were  165,000  persons  fined  for  offences 
against  the  law,  and  in  1883  there  were  431,000  so  fined/'     The  official  reports 
show  that  there  was  especially  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  female  prisoners. 
This  he  admitted  to  be  correct  but,  he  said,  "  the  total  convictions  of  females  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1849  was  25,846  and  in  1883  they  were  47,862.     There 
has  been  a  large  increase  in  every  description  of  offences  which  represent  dis- 
honesty, and  I  think  I  should  be  able  to  show  if  time  permitted  that  in  many  of 
the  serious  offences  there  is  considerable  increase."     Of  juvenile  offenders  he  said, 
"  Since  1870  there  is  no  record  in  our  judicial  returns  of  the  number  of  the  juve- 
nile offenders  who  are  convicted.     .     .     If  you  take  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  now  fined  or  whipped  instead  of  being  sent  to  prison  at  all  you  will  find  that 
the  number  of  juveniles  sent  to  prison  does  not  in  any  way  represent  the  juvenile 
crime  of  the  country.     .     .     Look  at  the  number  that,  instead  of  being  sent  to 
prison,  are  sent  to  the  Industrial  Schools.     Yet  these  numbers  do  not  appear  in 
the  prison  returns ;  just  as  all  those  who  are  fined  or  whipped  do  not  appear. 
The  total  number  of  all  persons  fined  for  larceny  last  year  was  no  less  than  ten 
thousand/' 

Canon  Gregory,  whom  Mr.  Tallack  quotes,  says  in  a  paper  published  in  1886  : 
— "  It  is  clear  .  .  that  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  criniei 
committ  d  or  of  small  offences  during  the  past  fourteen  years  although  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  diminution  in  the  number  of  criminals  captured  by  the  police 
and  possibly  a  great  addition  to  the  stringency  with  which  lesser  offenders  have 
been  brought  to  justice." 

Mr.  Tallack,  who  speaks  of  the  character  of  the  official  returns  as  equivocal 
and  ambiguous,  asserts  that  in  regard  to  certain  serious  crimes  the  statements  of 
Lord  Lichfield  are  well  founded."  For  "  whereas  in  1870  there  were  fifteen  per- 
sons sentenced  to  death  in  England  and  Wales  and  six  executed,  there  were  in 
1886  thirty-five  sentenced  to  death  and  nineteen  executed.  In  1870  there  were 
1,517  suicides  and  2,222  in  1886."  He  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls  sent  to  reformatories  in  Great  Britain  had  risen  from  3,276 
in  1859  to  6,272  in  1886,  and  the  number  in  certified  industrial  schools  from  480 
in  1861  to  20,h68  in  1886,  that  the  number  of  adults  committed  for  trial  and 
those  convicted  summarily  rose  in  England  and  Wales  from  103,343  in  1861  to 
165,952  in  1886,  and  in  Scotland  from  17,366  in  1881  to  44,647  in  1886. 

Mr.  Tallack  adds : — "  It  must,  however,  be  thankfully  admitted  that  some 
other  great  crimes  have  materially  diminished  of  late  years  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 
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Juvenile  Offenders. 

The  commissioners  are  directed  to  make  investigation  of  and  report  upon  any 
'"  improved  means  of  providing  and  conducting  industrial  schools "  and  any 
"  improved  means  of  rescuing  destitute  children  from  a  criminal  career,"  which 
may  be  adopted  in  this  Province.  To  these  subjects  they  gave  the  most  careful 
consideration,  believing  them  to  be  the  most  important  of  any  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  enquiry. 

Under  the  Mosaic  law  the  Hebrews  were  strictly  enjoined  to  teach  their 
•children  the  history  of  their  nation  and  to  train  them  in  the  observance  of  the 
law.  It  is  probable  that  provision  was  made  by  each  tribe  for  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  orphan  and  destitute  children  who  had  no  near  relatives  or  friends  to 
take  charge  of  them,  as  all  were  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  property  of  the  tribe. 
From  their  system,  essentially  so  different  from  ours,  we  can  borrow  little  except 
the  principle  embodied  in  the  words  "  Therefore  ye  shall  lay  up  these  my  word* 
in  your  hearts  *  *  and  ye  shall  tench  them  to  your  children  speaking  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou 
liest  down  and  when  thou  ripest  up.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  door 
posts  of  thy  house  and  upon  thy  gates."  These  and  the  precept  "  train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go  "  are  applicable  to  all  peoples  in  all  ages.  Some  pa^an 
nations  had  high  ideas  of  parental  duties,  and  to  enable  the  father  to  discharge 
those  duties  gave  him  even  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  children : 
but  those  nations  either  took  no  thought  of  the  destitute,  the  feeble  and 
the  afflicted  or  regarded  them  as  having  incurred  the  enmity  of  their  gods. 
In  Sparta,  regarded  by  many  as  the  model  republic,  childr  n  who  at  their 
birth  were  deformed  or  puny  were  cast  hro  a  great  pit  to  perish.  In  Rome 
destitute  children  were  treated  as  slaves  or  were  reared  for  the  arena  or  the 
bagnio.  In  this  respect  as  in  all  others  Christianity  wrought  a  great  change. 
"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,"  was  a  command  of  wide  significance. 
Chastel,  quoted  by  Dr.  Wines  in  his  great  work  on  the  "  State  of  Prisons  and 
of  Cnild  Saving  Institutions,"  says  that  one  of  the  Apostolic  coastitutions  was 
"  Bishops  take  care  of  the  orphans,  so  that  they  want  nothing."  And  deserted, 
destitute  and  exposed  children  were  to  be  cared  for  as  the  orpljms.  They  were 
•  to  receive  primary  education  at  the  hands  of  the  widows  and  consecrated 
maidens.  They  were  to  be  taught  a  trade.  "  They  were  to  be  gathered  into  the 
fold  or' Christ."  Afterwards — probably  even  before  the  persecution  of  Christians 
ceased,  orphan  a«ylunn  and  infant  nurseries  wereestablishe  I  by  devout  men  and 
women  who  thus  employed  their  wealth  and  often  took  the  destitute  to  their  own 
houses.  "Persons  were  sought  who  would  receive  deserted  or  neglected  children 
into  their  families  and  bring  them  up  in  the  faith."  In  all  this  Dr.  Wines  seen 
what  is  now  called  the  boarding  out  system,  and  the  employment  of  such 
agencies  for  the  rescue  of  children  as  even  at  this  day  prove  most  effectual. 
One  of  the  fir *t  acts  of  Constantine  the  Great  after  his  conversion  was  to  issue  a 
decree  prohibiting  the  kidnapping  of  free  children  and  reducing  them  to  slavery. 
Greatcharitable  institutions,such  as  have  become  numerous  in  this  age  itwouldseem 
had  no  existence  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  any  time.  When  the  northern  invasion 
changed  the  face  of  Europe,  whatever  care  destitute  or  erring  children  received 
was  bestowed  by  the  Tithing  or  other  petty  community  to  which  they  belonged. 
After  the  rise  of  feudalism  they  were  cared  for  by  th >•.  feudal  lord  who  had  a  sort  of 
property  in  all  born  on  his  lands  and  by  the  religious  houses  which  in  time  grew  up 
in  every  part  of  the  old  world.  Another  great  change  to<>k  p'ace  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  For  many  generations  destitute  children  had  only  such 
care  as  the  Poor  Law  system  provided,  and  juvenile  offenders  were  heated  at 
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-criminals.  A  few  of  the  old  charitable  institutions  for  the  care  of  children  escaped 
destruction,  but  these  were  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  respectable 
families.     For  the  poor  there  remained  only  the  poor  house  and  the  prison. 

The  want  of  something  better  was  soon  felt.  In  1552  some  citizens  of 
London  petitioned  the  King  to  give  them  the  palace  of  Bridewell  to  lodge  the  poor 
and  to  train  up  children  in  industrious  habits.  Nothing  further  seems  to  have 
been  done  in.  this  direction  until  1788  when  the  Philanthropic  Society  of  London 
set  to  work  to  rescue  and  reform  children.  It  gathered  together  a  number  of  the 
children  who  lived  by  begging  and  pilfering,  lodged  them  in  three  plain  rough 
cottages,  making  what  is  now  called  the  family  system  the  basis  of  its  insti- 
tutional lif«,  and  agriculture  the  chief  occupation  of  its  wards."  In  one  of  their 
earlier  reports  the  society  said,  "  Agriculture  is  the  grand  source  to  which  the 
society  looks  for  employment  for  its  wards.  Agriculture  means  natural  life  and 
is  the  primary  spring  of  health  and  happiness.  The  design  is  to  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  common  life,  and  as  the  wards  are  forming  for  the  humble 
station  of  labourers,  it  is  thought  an  important  care  not  to  accustom  them  to 
conveniences  and  indulgences  of  which  they  might  afterwards  severely  feel  the 
want."  In  1805  the  society  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Then 
it  had  one  department  as  a  prison  school  for  juvenile  convicts;  another  was  a 
manufactory  for  the  employment  of  destitute  boys,  and  a  third  was  a  training 
school  for  destitute  girls.  A  society  whose  chief  object  was  the  reformation  of 
juvenile  offenders  was  established  in  London  in  1815.  It  established  a  refuge 
for  juvenile  delinquents  and  its  success  in  dealing  with  those  whom  it  could 
induce  to  go  to  the  refuge  was  satisfactory.  It  also  labored  to  promote  improve- 
ments in  gaol  structure  and  in  the  classification  and  discipline  of  prisons,  and 
especially  by  the  establishment  of  schools  in  them.  After  careful  enquiry  this  society 
"  reached  the  conclusion  that  not  less  than  eight  thousand  boys  in  London  gained 
their  living  by  depredations  on  the  public,"  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
was  constantly  passing  through  the  prisons  ripening  into  atrocious  offenders  and 
on  their  release  industriously  spreading  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  crime." 
The  causes  of  this  enormous  amount  of  juvenile  criminality  they  found  to  be 
homelessness,  parental  neglect,  abnormal  family  relations,  want  of  mental,  moral 
and  religious  education ;  want  of  employment  and  dislike  of  work,  destitution, 
the  corrupting  influence  of  prisons  from  want  of  classification  and  consequent 
defective  discipline,  and  flash  houses  of  drink,  debauchery  and  all  manner  of 
wickedness.  Other  causes  of  a  local  character  also  had  a  pernicious  effect.  In 
1817  the  magistrates  of  Warwick  established  an  asylum  for  the  reformation  of 
juvenile  offenders  at  Shelton-on-Dunsmore  near  Birmingham.  This  more  than 
any  of  the  others  may  be  regarded  as  the  forerunner  and  model  of  the  English 
reformatory  school  of  the  present  day.  The  boys  were  employed  chiefly  in 
shoemaking  and  farm  work,  and  although  they  were  nearly  all  very  vicious  when 
sent  to  this  asylum,  it  was  said  that  fifty  per  cent,  were  thoroughly  reformed 
and  that  the  percentage  of  reformations  increased  as  the  teachers  gained  experi- 
ence and  the  system  was  improved.     This  continued  to  do  good  work  until  1853. 

In  1830  Captain  Brenton,  a  retired  naval  officer,  as  chief  of  a  small  associa- 
tion, opened  an  industrial  school  for  boy  vagrants  which  soon  grew  to  a  large 
size  and  was  for  a  time  very  successful.  He  preferred  extreme  simplicity  in  his 
mode  of  lodging  and  feeding  the  boys.  The  dormitories  were  very  rough,  He 
bought  a  quantity  of  brick  from  old  houses  that  were  torn  down  and  taught  the 
boys  to  build  with  them  a  long  shed  in  which  three  rows  of  hammocks  were 
slung,  and  when  told  that  the  boys  ought  to  have  more  space,  he  replied,  "  They 
kave  more  room  than  the  gallant  fellows  in   Her  Majesty's  navy./     "  Religious^ 
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and  elementary  instruction,  moral  training,  agricultural  employment  and  removal 
to  new  scenes  and  purer  influences  were  the  leading  ideas  in  his  plan  of  treat- 
ment." Other  associations  and  benevolent  individuals  made  earnest  efforts  to  save 
the  young,  but  these  efforts  proved  insufficient,  because  as  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  Recorder 
of  Birmingham  stated,  of  the  want  of  means  and  the  want  of  sufficient  authority. 

Reformatories. 

The  necessity  for  doing  something  more  for  the  reformation  of  juveniles 
than  could  be  done  by  unaided  private  effort  made  itself  felt  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, and  in  1835  a  parliamentary  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  subject.  As  a  consequence  of  this  a  Government  Reformatory  for  boys  was 
established  at  Parkhurst  (Isle  of  Wight)  in  1838.  This,  with  its  high  walls,  its 
bars  and  bolts,  its  cells  and  armed  guards,  was  really  a  prison.  The  boy  usually 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  18,  but  in  some  cases  as  young  as  8  or  9,  was  placed 
in  a  probationary  ward  on  his  arrival  and  kept  there  in  separate  confinement  for 
four  months  or  more.  He  was  not  allowed  to  hold  intercourse  with  any  of  the 
other  boys  during  that  time,  although  he  was  in  the  presence  of  others  for  exer- 
cise, instruction  or  religious  service  about  five  hours  every  day.  He  was  supplied 
with  occupation  and  books  and  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  establishment. 
Afterwards  he  was  placed  where  he  could  learn  a  trade  and  converse  and  play 
with  others  under  the  eye  of  a  warder.  The  boys  remained  in  this  institution 
from  two  to  three  years,  and  it  was  alleged  that  "  a  highly  favorable  change  was 
generally  perceptible  in  the  whole  disposition  of  the  boys/'  that  "  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  first  and  second  year,  and  a  still  greater  difference 
between  the  third  and  former  year."  When  their  time  was  completed  the  boys 
were  generally  sent  to  the  colonies,  and  provision  was  made  to  assist  them  in 
finding  employment.  Of  those  sent  to  Western  Australia  it  was  said  about  a 
fifth  turned  out  badly  and  were  very  troublesome.  It  has  been  alleged,  indeed, 
that  the  worst  class  of  convicts  landed  in  that  colony  were  the  Pentonville  and 
Parkhurst  prisoners.  Similar  statements  are  now  made  regarding  the  boys  whom 
the  reformatories  fail  to  reform. 

The  feeling  in  favour  of  a  more  general,  earnest  and  effective  system  for  the 
reformation  of  juveniles  was  strengthened  in  Great  Britain  by  the  success  of  the 
efforts  in  that  direction  made  in  other  countries.  Count  Von  der  Ricke  com- 
menced to  do  a  great  work  at  Dusseldorf,  in  PrusMa,  in  the  year  1816,  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  great  war  which  left  so  many  children  orphan  and  destitute.  In 
1833  Wichern  established  the  Rauhe  Haus  near  Hamburg,  which  has  done 
excellent  service  and  has  been  the  model  of  many  European  reformatories.  The 
most  famous  of  all  such  institutions  was  that  of  Mettrai,  in  France,  founded  and 
conducted  by  M.  Demetz,  who  resigned  a  seat  on  the  bench  to  devote  all  his 
energies  to  the  work  for  which  he  was  so  well  fitted.  So  great  was  his  success 
that  many  similar  institutions  sprang  into  existence  all  over  France. 

It  was  not  until  1854  that  the  "  Palmerston  Act "  gave  the  necessary  author- 
ity to  those  interested  in  the  reformation  of  juveniles  and  the  pecuniary  assistance 
which  was  also  so  much  required.  The  importance  of  voluntary  labour  in  this 
great  work  was  recognized.  The  State  did  not  undertake  the  establishment  or 
management  of  reformatories.  The  Act  provided  that  any  number  of  persons 
may  procure  grounds  and  buildings  suitable  for  a  reformatory  and  then  apply  to 
the  secretary  of  State .  for  a  license  ;  that  this  should  be  granted  when  the  State 
inspector  reported  that  all  necessary  provision  had  been  made  :  and  that  whfin  the 
license  was  issued  the  officers  appointed  by  the  association  should  have  authority 
to  receive  and  detain  all  juvenile  offenders  committed  to  their  custody  «by  the 
courts  and  to  arrest  and  take  back  any  who  escaped.     The  associations!  make 
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regulations  for  the  management  of  the  inmates  and  their  employment  which  must 
be  approved  of  by  the  State  authorities,  and  the  reformatories  are  subject  to  regu- 
lar State  inspection.  The  Associations  may,  for  any  good  reason,  refuse  to  receive 
any  of  the  juveniles  sent  to  them  from  the  courts.  For  those  they  receive  the 
State  pays  a  fixed  amount.  In  some  cases  the  government  has  given  old  vessels 
of  war  to  the  managers  of  reformatory  schools  to  be  used  as  training  ships. 

A  similar  Act,  known  as  "The  Dunlop  Act,"  was  passed  for  Scotland  in  the 
same  year. 

Only  children  convicted  of  some  offence  are  sent  to  the  reformatories.  Several 
Acts  were  passed  in  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1854.  An  Act  passed  in  18G6 
repealed  all  those  and  made  other  provisions  instead.  The  14th  section  of  this 
Act  provides  that  "  whenever  any  offender  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
jus  tic » s  or  the  magistrate  before  whom  he  is  charged,  is  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  is  convicted  on  indictment  or  in  a  summaiy  manner  of  an  offence  punishable 
with  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment  and  is  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  the 
term  of  ten  days,  or  for  a  longer  term,  the  court,  justices  or  magistrate  may  also 
sentence  him  to  be  sent  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  imprisonment  to  a  certi- 
fied reformatory  school,  and  to  be  there  detained  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
years  and  not  more  than  five  years." 

But  an  offender  under  the  age  of  ten  years  is  not  sent  to  a  reformatory, 
"unless  he  has  been  previously  charged  with  some  crime  or  offence  punishable 
with  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,  or  is  sentenced  in  England  by  a  judge  of 
assize  or  court  of  general  or  quarter  sessions,  or  in  Scotland  by  a  circuit  court  of 
judiciary  or  sheriff." 

In  choosing  a  certified  reformatory  school  "  the  court,  justices  or  magistrate  " 
is  required  "  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  religious  persuasion  to  which  the  youth- 
ful offender  belongs,  and  so  far  as  is  possible  a  selection  shall  be  made  of  a  school 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  religious  persuasion  to  which  the  youthful 
offender  appears  to  belong."  If  a  mistake  be  made  it  must  be  rectified  on  applica- 
tion by  the  parent,  guardian* or  next  of  kin  made  within  the  time  specified  in  the 
Act.  The  Act  also  provides  that  if  a  juvenile  offender  cannot  for  any  reason  be 
sent  to  a  school  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  religious  persuasion  to  which 
he  belongs,  it  shall  be  lawful  (proper  representation  having  been  made)  tor  a 
"  minister  of  the  religious  persuasion  of  such  offender  at  certain  fixed  hours  of  the 
day,  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  purpose,  to  visit  such 
school  for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious  assistance  to  such  offender  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  such  offender  in  the  principles  of  his  religion." 

Section  18  provides,  that  the  managers  of  a  certified  reformatory  school  may> 
at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months  of  the  period  of  detention 
allotted  to  a  youthful  offender,  by  license  under  their  hands,  permit  him  to  live 
with  any  trustworthy  or  respectable  person  named  in  the  license  willing  to  receive 
and  take  charge  of  him.  "  Such  license  shall  be  in  force  for  only  three  months, 
but  it  may  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  managers  see  fit  until  the  offender's  period 
of  detention  has  expired  ;  or  it  may  be  revoked,  and  the  offender  to  whom  it 
related  is  then  required  to  return  to  the  school.  An  offender  escaping  from  the 
person  with  whom  he  is  permitted  to  live  is  treated  as  one  who  has  escaped  from 
the  school.  Section  19  gives  power  to  the  manager  to  apprentice,  with  his  own 
consent,  to  any  trade,  calling  or  service,  although  his  period  of  detention  has  not 
yet  expired,  any  offender  who,  having  been  placed  out  on  license,  has  conducted 
himself  well. 

If  an  offender  sentenced  to  be  detained  in  a  reformatory  school  escapes  there- 
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from  he  may  be  apprehended  without  warrant,  and  if  the  managers  of  the  school, 
think  fit  he  may  be  taken  before  any  justice  or  magistrate  having  jurisdiction 
jand  on  summary  conviction  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  three  months  and  at  the  expiration  of  such  term  be  taken  back 
to  the  reformatory.  But  if  the  managers  so  determine  he  shall,  when  apprehended, 
be  taken  directly  to  the  reformatory. 

Section  24  provides  that  the  government  may  contribute  out  of  money  pro- 
vided by  parliament  such  sum  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  recommend  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  custody  and  maintenance  of  any  offender  detained  in  a  certi- 
fied reformatory  school. 

Section  25  provides  that  the  parent,  step-parent  or  guardian  or  any  other 
person  legally  liable  to  maintain  any  youthful  offender  confined  in  a  certified 
reformatory  school  shall,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  contribute  to  his  support  and 
maintenance  therein  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  week. 

The  prison  authorities  of  any  county,  city  or  borough  may  contribute  to  the 
erection,  enlargement  or  repairs  of  a  reformatory  school  and  to  the  support  of  its 
inmates  and  may  contract  with  the  managers  for  the  reception  and  maintenance 
of  offenders  sentenced  to  detention  in  such  school.  The  cost  of  conveying  an 
offender  to  a  reformatory  and  the  cost  of  "proper  clothing  requisite  for  his 
admission  "  must  be  borne  by  the  prison  authority  of  the  district  within  which 
he  has  been  last  imprisoned. 

The  total  number  of  reformatory  schools  in  Great  Britain  in  1889,  including 
three  reformatory  ships,  was  fifty-six.     / 

The  total  number  of  admissions  to  these  schools  during  the  year  1889  was 
1,512,  viz :     In  England,  boys,  1,155  ;  girls,  182.     In  Scotland,  boys,  139  ;  girls,  36. 

The  number  under  detention  on  December  31st,  1889,  was,  boys  5,070,  girls 
870;  total  5,940.  Of  these,  751  boys  and  77  girls  were  living  outside  with 
respectable  persons  under  license;  seven  were  sent  to  prison  and  forty-three 
absconded,  leaving  actually  in  the  schools  at  the  date  of  the  report  4,280  boys  and 
782  girls. 

"  In  Scotland  the  inspector  says  "  it  is  still  very  difficult  to  keep  up  the  girls' 
reformatories.  There  seems  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  magistrates 
to  send  girls  to  these  institutions  so  long  as  previous  imprisonment  is  necessary. 
The  same  feeling  is  becoming  strong  in  England  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
provision  of  the  law  which  works  much  evil  and  does  no  good  will  be  repealed. 

Of  the  juveniles  sent  to  these  schools  eleven  boys  were  under  ten  years  of 
age ;  152  boys  and  10  girls  were  from  ten  to  twelve  ;  442  boys  and  62  girls  were 
from  twelve  to  fourteen,  and  679  boys  and  156  girls  were  from  fourteen  to  sixteen. 

Five  hundred  and  forty-two  boys  and  195  girls  had  not  been  previously  con- 
victed, sixty-two  boys  and  twenty-four  girls  had  been  previously  convicted  once, 
190  boys  and  seventy  girls  had  been  convicted  twice,  fifty-seven  boys  and  two 
girls  three  times  and  thirty-three  boys  four  times  and  upwards. 

Of  those  admitted  to  English  reformatories  in  that  year  forty-one  had  lost 
both  parents,  fifty -six  had  been  deserted,  the  parents  of  thirteen  were  in  prison 
and  twenty-eight  were  illegitimate.  Of  tho^e  sent  to  Scotch  reformatories  four 
had  lost  both  parents  and  had  been  deserted  and  six  were  known  to  be  illegitimate. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  those  reformatories  wns 
£118,714,  of  which  £4775  was  collected  from  parents  in  England,  and  £261 
in  Scotland.  The  average  cost  per  head  was  for  boys'  reformatories  in  England 
£19  7s  3d  :  in  Scotland  £17  2s  Id :  for  girls'  reformatories  in  England  £19  6s.  7d  ; 
in  Scotland  £20  17s.  2d. 

Few  or  none  of  the  reformatories  in  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  from  the  inspector's  report,  are  conducted  on  what  is  called  the  cottage 
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system,  but  then  the  average  number  in  the  schools  was  but  ninety.- 
In  one  girls'  school  the  number  was  sixteen,  in  others  it  ranged  from 
twenty-six  to  sixty.  In  one  bo}^  school  the  number  was  only  twenty-five,  in 
another  twenty-eight,  in  another  thirty-two  and  in  several  it  was  less  than  sixty.  In 
only  ten  of  the  boys*  schools  in  England  and  in  four  in  Scotland  did  the  number 
exceed  100.  At  the  Red  Hill  school  established  by  the  Philanthropic  Society  long 
before  the  government  lent  any  aid  to  such  institutions  there  were  on  the  day  of 
inspection  300  boys,  exclusive  of  31  on  license,  and  for  these  there  were  five 
separate  houses.  In  one  of  these,  however,  were  fifty-eight  of  the  senior  lads,  in 
another  sixty-one  of  the  juniors. 

The  literary  instruction  given  in  all  the  schools  appears  to  be  the  same  that  is 
given  in  the  Board  schools.  In  some  there  was  a  class  of  standard  six,  as  it  is  called 
there :  in  all  there  were  classes  of  standard  five  and  of  the  lower  standards.  The 
inspector  examined  them  all  and  his  report  shows  that  they  were,  as  other  schools, 
of  various  degrees  of  excellence  owing  in  most  cases  to  the  difference  in  the  capa- 
city and  character  of  the  teachers,  but  in  some  cases  to  the  character  of  the  pupils. 
On  the  whole  the  literary  work  appears  to  be  well  done  as  far  as  it  goes. 

The  industrial  training  varies  according  to  the  circumstances.  The  inspector 
says  "  of  all  the  occupations  for  reformatory  boys  undoubtedly  the  best  is  farm 
work  and  market  gardening,  and  of  the  indoor  work  I  give  the  preference  to  print- 
ing,book  bindiug,turning  and  carpentering."  Tailoring  and  shoemaking,he  says,are 
necessary  occupations  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  schools.  Where  bread  is  baked 
in  any  quantity  the  boys  employed  in  the  bakehouse  can  always  obtain  good  places 
when  they  leave.  The  views  of  the  managers  of  several  of  the  schools  seem  to  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  inspector  as  farming,  market  gardening  find  fruit  culture  are 
carried  on  extensively  and  successfully  in  several  of  the  schools.  Take  for 
instance  the  report  of  the  school  at  Carlton,  Bedfordshire.  In  this  school  were 
only  sixty -five  boys  and  yet  besides  the  other  work  on  farm  and  garden  they  had 
five  horses,  fourteen  cows,  six  young  sheep,  thirteen  calves,  seventy  pigs  and 
a  poultry  yard  to  look  after  :  they  made  improvements  on  the  farm  roads,  baked 
their  own  bread,  made  and  mended  their  own  clothing  with  the  assistance  of  a 
tailor  who  came  occasionally.  To  help  them  in  all  this  they  are  reported  to  have  had 
only  a  farm  bailiff,  a  labourer  aud  the  labourer's  wife  who  acted  as  dairy  woman. 
So  at  Brad  well,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  tailoring,  the  occupation  is  outdoor 
work  in  farm  and  garden  which  fully  occupies  the  boys  there.  u  The  boys  are 
practically  trained  and  well  fitted  for  country  lite/'  In  the  Devon  school  at 
Brampton  the  boys,  twenty-four  in  number,""  are  employed  in  farm  and  garden 
work.  A  tailor  comes  occasionally  to  mend  clothes,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
boys.  The  boys  work  out  a  good  deal  amongst  the  neighboring  farmers."  In  other 
schools  classes  work  at  tailoring,  shoemaking  and  carpenter  work,  but  in  most 
cases  agriculture,  the  care  of  stock  and  market  gardening  are  the  chief  employ- 
ments and  in  many  the  boys  go  out  to  work  for  farmeis  or  in  gardens.  From 
some  schools  considerable  quantities  of  garden  produce  are  sent  to  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  for  sale  ;  others  have  quantities  of  shoes  to  dispose  of.  One  sold  14,000 
pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  during  the  year.  In  one,  at  least,  basket  making  is  found 
suitable,  in  another  a  good  deal  is  done  in  the  rope  making  and  twine  spinning 
department.  There  is  a  good  demand  in  some  districts  for  sheep-nets,  wall  and 
fruit  nets.  In  the  training  ships  the  boys  are  taught  sail  making  and  all  that 
pertains  to  a  seaman's  duty. 

In  the  Yorkshire  school  for  Catholic  boys  at  Market  Wighton  in  which  there 
were  215  boys,  printing  and  book-binding  are  carried  on  extensively.  There 
were  twenty-six  printers  and  sixteen  book-binders.  During  the  first  six  months 
700,000  copies  of  various  pamphlets  and  books  were  printed,  besides  numbers  of 
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bill  heads  and  other  work.  Knitting  machines  had  also  been  introduced  and 
thirty  boys  are  employed  at  these  :  twenty-four  were  employed  in  the  tailor's  shop, 
eighteen  in  the  shoemaker's,  three  in  the  carpenter's  and  a  large  number  on 
the  farm. 

The  mark  system  has  been  introduced  in  several  of  the  schools,  and  it  appears 
to  have  worked  well.  In  some  the  system  of  grades  also  is  in  operation.  Boys 
who  gain  a  certain  number  of  marks  are  paid  a  small  sum,  the  amount  paid  to  the 
boys  in  the  higher  grades  being  larger  than  what  is  paid  to  the  boys  of  the  lower 
grades.  The  system  of  license  is  carried  out  in  all  the  schools.  We  are  told  of 
the  Castle  Howard  school  in  York  that  the  licensing  system  is  carried  on  with 
great  care,  cost  and  trouble,  and  results  very  favorably  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
The  boys  on  license  are  under  regular  supervision  and  are  in  every  day  corres- 
pondence with  the  school. 

The  girls  receive  a  literary  education  similar  to  that  given  to  the  boys  and 
are  taught  plain  cooking,  laundry  work,  sewing,  knitting  and  general  house  work, 
the  object  being  to  fit  them  for  domestic  service. 

The  Inspector  reports  that  the  conduct  in  the  schools  is  as  good  as  perhaps  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect.  In  some,  discipline  is  much  better  and  the  punish- 
ments are  fewer  than  in  others.  This,  in  most  cases,  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  superior  and  of  the  teachers,  some  lacking  the  power  to  control  and 
influence  which  others  possess  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Indeed  the  moral  condition 
of  the  school  in  which  punishments  were  most  severe  and  most  numerous  was  the 
worst  of  all  reported  upon.  Sometimes  one  or  two  boys  or  girls  excite  others  to 
misconduct  and  cause  much  trouble.  Quarrelling,  fighting,  insubordination,  wilful 
destruction  of  property,  violent  and  obscene  language,  petty  thefts,  indecency  and 
absconding  were  causes  of  more  or  less  punishment  in  nearly  all  the  boys'  schools. 
In  the  girls'  schools  wilfullness,  forwardness,  stubbomess  and  insubordination,  bad 
language  and  petty  thefts  are  the  chief  causes  of  complaint. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  entrusting  the  care  and  control  of  these  schools  so 
largely  to  voluntary  associations  and  to  denominational  organisations  is  that  much 
care  is  taken  to  provide  employment  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  outer  world 
when  their  period  of  detention  has  «pired. 

• 

The  discharges  from  the  reformatory  schools  in  1889  were,  boys,  1,325,  girls, 
236,  total  1,561,  and  these  were  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 


Boys. 


To  employment  or  service   . . , 
Placed  out  through  relatives  , 

Emigrated , 

Sent  to  sea    

Enlisted  , 

Discharged  from  disease 

44        as  incorrigable  . . 

Died 

Absconded  and  not  recovered 


518 

510 

96 

122 

29 

17 


18 
15 


1325 


Girls. 


131 
79 
11 


3 

o 


236 


Total. 


649 

589 

107 

122 

29 

24 

3 

20 
18 


1561 


The  numbers  discharged  from  all  the  reformatories  in  the  years  1885,  188(6 
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and  1887  were  3,694  boys  and  715  girls.     Of  these  eighty-four  had  died.      Of 
the  remainder  it  is  stated  that . — 

Of  the  boys : 

2,847  or  about  78  per  cent,  were  doing  well. 
69    "       "         2  "       "  "     doubtful. 

507    "       "       14  "       "  "     had  been  convicted. 

201    "       "         6  "       "  "     were  unknown. 

Of  the  girls  that : 

514  or  about  73  per  cent,  were  doing  well. 
73    "       "       10    "       "  "     doubtful. 

48    "       "         7    "       "  "     had  been  convicted. 

66    "       "       10    "       "  "     were  unknown. 

These  are  not  as  good  results  as  are  sometimes  claimed  by  the  manages  of 
reformatories  in  other  countries.  It  should  be  remembered  however  that  since 
the  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  only  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  guilty 
of  some  serious  offence  and  who* bear  bad  reputations  are  sent  to  the  •reforma- 
tories, and  that  to  these  are  also  sent  boys  and  girls  who  prove  unmanageable  in 
the  industrial  schools.  Mr.  Tallack  says  (p.  352)  "  The  multitudes  of  young  per- 
sons thus  taken  over  by  the  state,  has  often  been  crowded  together  without  due 
classification,  and  with  a  demoralizing  mixture  of  those  of  tender  years  with 
older  and  vicious  youths.  Hence  the  numerous  outbreaks,  riots  and  incendiarisms 
which  have  taken  place  in  reformatories  and  training  ships.  More  than  a  few  of 
these  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  set  on  fire  by  their  inmates.  Hence  also 
the  frequent  complaints  by  prison  officers,  that  some  of  the  worst  convicts  are 
those  who  have  been  trained  in  such  institutions  " 

The  report  of  Mr.  Inglis,  the  Inspector  from  which  we  have  quoted  so  largely, 
and  which  seems  to  be  candid  and  truthful,  does  not  justify  such  sweeping  charges, 
although  it  does  shew  that  much  in  the  way  of  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
youth  of  Great  Britain  remains  yet  to  be  done. 

Industrial  Schools. 

It  was  found  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  this  reformatory  movement 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  for  the  thousands  of  idle,  neglected,  and 
destitute  children  not  yet  convicted  of  any  offence,  who  swarmed  in  the  lanes  and 
alleys  of  all  the  cities  and  large  towns,  and  who  if  not  cared  for  would  sooner  or 
Inter  drift  into  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  classes.  In  London,  ragged  schools  were 
established  and  rendered  much  service.  At  first  they  were  held  on  Sundays 
only.  Afterwards  they  were  held  every  evening,  and  the  children  of  the  very 
poor  and  even  of  the  vicious  were  induced  to  attend  by  having  a  cheap  but  sub- 
stantial meal  furnished  in  the  Refuges  to  all  who  complied  with  the  rules.  Day 
schools  were  subsequently  established.  Personal  cleanliness,  good  order  and 
attention  to  work  only  were  required,  but  in  some  cases  clothing  sufficient  for 
purposes  of  decency  were  provided  by  the  managers.  The  Ragged  School 
Mission  had  166  stations  in  London  in  1857,  Of  these  sixteen  were  Refuges  or 
feeding  schools.  They  had  330  paid,  and  2,139  unpaid  teachers,  and  24,886 
scholars  besides  16,937  who  attended  their  Sunday  schools. 

About  the  year  1840,  Sheriff  Watson  established  in  Aberdeen  what  was 
called  an  Industrial  Feeding  School.  To  this  all  destitute  boys  were  admitted. 
The  scholars  assembled  every  morning  at  seven  in  summer  and  at  eight  in  wint^** 
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The  school  was  opened  by  reading  the  scriptures,  praise  and  prayer,  and  by 
religious  instruction  suited  to  their  years,  after  which  there  was  a  lesson  in  geo- 
graphy or  the  more  ordinary  facts  of  natural  history.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
occupied  in  manual  work,  in  school  work  and  in  recreation.  They  received  three 
substantial  meals  and  returned  to  their  homes  at  eight  o'clock  at  night.  The 
attendance  was  very  regular,  as  the  boys  who  did  not  attend  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing received  no  breakfast.  A  similar  school  for  destitute  girls  was  afterwards 
established.  This  mode  of  dealing  with  destitute  and  delinquent  juveniles  was 
adopted  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  Scotland,  and  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
England,  and  was  everywhere  remarkably  successful.  Its  great  advantage  was 
that  it  did  not  break  or  weaken  the  family  tie,  that  it  trained  the  children  to 
habits  of  order,  of  industry,  of  self-restraint  and  self-respect  and  did  not  encou- 
rage pauperism  because  every  child  felt  that  he  did  all  he  could  to  earn  what  he 
got. 

What  is  now  called  "  The  Industrial  School  "  seems  to  have  grown  out  of 
the  "  Industrial  Feeding  School."  All  schools  of  this  description  were  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  until  1854.  After  that  several  Acts  of  Parliament 
respecting  them  were  passed.  The  Industrial  School  Act  of  1866  (29  and  30  Vic, 
c.  118),  repealed  all  former  enactments  provided  for  the  establishment,  main- 
tenance, management,  and  inspection  of  such  schools  and  enacted  as  to  the  classes- 
of  children  to  be  detained  m  them  as  follows : 

Sec.  14.  Any  person  may  bring  before  two  justices  or  (in  Scotland)  a  magis- 
trate any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  that  comes  within  the 
following  description,  namely  : 

That  is  found  begging  or  receiving  alms  (whether  actually  or  under  pretext 
of  selling  or  offering  for  sale  anything),  or  being  in  any  street  or  public  place  for 
the  purpose  of  so  begging  or  receiving  alms. 

That  is  found  wandering  and  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of 
abode,  or  proper  guardianship,  or  visible  means  of  subsistence. 

That  is  found  destitute,  either  being  an  orphan  or  having  a  surviving  parent 
who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment. 

That  frequents  the  company  of  reputed  thieves. 

These  provisions  were  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  in  1880,  section  I 
of  the  Act  43  and  44  Vic,  c  15,  added  : 

"  That  is  lodging,  living,  or  residing  with  common  prostitutes,  or  in  a  house 
resided  in  or  frequented  by  prostitutes  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution." 

The  justices  or  the  magistrate  upon  being  satisfied  that  the  charge  in  any 
case  is  well  founded,  send  the  child  to  a  certified  Industrial  School. 

Section  15  of  this  last  Act  provides  that  when  a  child  apparently  under  the 
age  of  twelve  "  is  charged  with  an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment,  or  a  less 
punishment,  but  has  not  been  in  England  ponvicted  of  felony,  or  in  Scotland  of 
theft,  and  the  child  ought  in  the  opinion  of  the  justices  or  magistrate  (regard 
being  Ijad  to  his  age  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case),  to  be  dealt  with  under 
this  Act,  the  justices  or  magistrate  may  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Indus- 
trial School." 

Section  16  provides  that  "  Where  the  parent,  or  step-parent,  or  guardian  of 
a  child,  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  represents  to  two  justices  or 
a  magistrate  that  he  is  unable  to  control  the  child  and  that  he  desires  that  the 
child  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School,  under  this  Act  the  justices  or  magistrate,  if 
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satisfied  on  enquiry  that  it  is  expedient  to   deal  with  the  child  under  this  Act, 
may  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Industrial  School."  • 

In  like  manner  refractory  work -house  children,  apparently  under  the  age  of 
fourteen,  may  on  complaint  of  the  guardians  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School. 

The  distinction  made  between  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  and  those 
under  fourteen  should  be  observed. 

The  order  made  by  the  magistrate  or  justices  must  specify  the  time  for  which 
the  child  is  to  be  detained,  not  in  any  case  extending  beyond  the  time  when  the 
child  will  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  must  name  the  school  to  which  he 
is  to  be  sent,  and  the  justices  or  magistrate  "  in  determining  the  school  must 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  religious  persuasion  to  which  the  child  belongs,  and 
they  are  if  possible  to  select  a  school  conducted  in  accordance  with  such  religious 
persuasion,  and  their  order  is  to  specify  such  religious  persuasion."  If  a  mistake 
is  made  in  this  respect,  section  20  provides  that  it  shall  be  rectified  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  parent,  step-parent,  guardian  or  nearest  relative,  but  the  application 
must  be  made  before  the  child  has  been  sent  to  such  school  or  within  thirty  days 
after  his  arrival  thereat. 

Section  26  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1866,  authorises  the  managers  of 
an  Industrial  School  to  "  permit  a  child  sent  there  under  this  Act  to  lodge  at  the 
dwelling  of  his  parent,  or  of  any  trustworthy  and  respectable  person,  so  that  the 
managers  teach,  train,  clothe  and  feed  the  child  in  the  school  as  if  he  were  lodg- 
ing in  the  school  itself,  and  so  that  they  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  such 
manner  as  he  thinks  fit  to  require  every  instance  in  which  they  exercise  a  discre- 
tion under  this  section." 

Sections  27  and  28  of  that  Act  make  provisions  respecting  the  licensing  of 
children  to  live  with  trustworthy  persons;  and  the  apprenticing  of  children 
similar  to  those  made  by  sections  18  and  19  of  the  Act  relative  to  Reformatory 
Schools. 

The  Industrial  Schools  are  for  the  greater  part  denominational.  In  England 
there  are  46  Industrial  Schools  for  Protestant  boys,  38  for  Protestant  girls ;  11 
schools  for  Catholic  boys,  and  9  for  Catholic  girls.  In  Scotland  the  Protestants  have 
14  schools  for  boys,  and  11  for  girls ;  the  Catholics  3  for  boys,  and  2  for  girls. 
In  England  there  are  4  schools,  and  in  Scotland  4  in  which  the  detained  are 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  In  the  Edinburgh  schools  of  this  class,  and  indeed,  at 
all  the  others  and  in  the  training-ship  schools  Catholic  teachers  are  employed  for 
the  Catholic  children,  and  proper  regulations  as  to  their  religious  instruction  and 
attendance  at  public  worship  are  enforced. 

There  are  still  eight  Industrial  Schools  in  England  and  Scotland  in  which 
both  boys  and  girls  are  received.  These  are  called  mixed  schools.  In  some  of  these 
the  boys  and  girls  use  the  same  school  rooms  and  dining  halls.  In  others  they 
live  completely  apart.  But  even  the  latter  are  found  objectionable.  The  Inspector 
says  :  "  1  have  never  ceased  to  protest,  as  my  predecessor  did  before  me,  against 
mixed  schools  *  *  *  The  system  of  collecting  boys  and  girls  under  the  same 
roof  and  under  the  same  management  has  broken  down  over  and  over  again,  and 
may  be  expected  to  do  so  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals  as  long  as  such  schools 
exist." 

Section  19  of  this  Act  provides  that  two  justices  or  a  magistrate  while 
enquiry  is  being  made  respecting  a  child  or  respecting  a  school  to  which  he  may 
be  sent  may,  order  the  child  to  be  taken  to  the  workhouse  or  poorhouse,  or 
iv here  there  is  no  such  poorhouse  or   it  is  at  an  inconvenient   distance  to  such 
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oth^r  place,  not  being  a  prison,  as  the  magistrate  thinks  fit,  to  be   detained  there 
at  the  cost  ot  the  prison  for  any  period  not  exceeding  seven  days. 

A  school  may  not  be  at  the  same  time  a  certified  Industrial  School  and  a 
certified  Reformatory  School. 

The  prison  authorities  of  any  county,  city  or  borough,  may  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  erecting,  enlarging,  repairing  or  supporting  an  Industrial  School.  Children 
not  committed  by  any  court  are  received  in  some  of  those  schools  on  application 
of  the  parents  or  guardians.  While  in  the  schools  they  are  subject  to  the  rules 
of  the  institution  and  the  authority  of  its  officers. 

Of  the  Industrial  Schools,  six  were  established  by  county  authorities,  eight 
including  a  training-ship  school  are  managed  by  school  boards.  All  the  others, 
128  in  number,  including  the  schools  of  six  training-ships  were  established 
by  voluntary  associations  by  which  they  are  still  managed. 

The  number  of  children  sent  to  the  Industrial  Schools  during  the  school  year 
1889,  was— boys  3,408,  girls  870,  total  4,278.     The  ages  of  these  children  were  :— 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

From  6  to    8 

126 

546 

1,337 

1,399 

123 
181 
290 
276 

249 

727 

1,627 

1,675 

"      8  "  10   

41    10  "  12   

"    12  "  14   

3,408 

870 

4,278 

The  total  number  in  these  schools  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  12,861  boys,  and 
3,983  girls,  total  16,844,  besides  1,057  boys,  and  216  girls,  total  1,273,  who  were 
out  "  on  license." 

Of  3,264  children  sent  to  English  Industrial  Schools,  2,000  were  sent  at  the 
Instance  of  school  boards.  Of  these  644  were  sent  by  the  London  Board.  The 
school  boards  which  have  not  schools  of  their  own  or  which,  as  is  the  case  in 
London,  have  not  sufficient  room  in  their  own  schools,  make  arrangements  with 
the  managers  of  association  schools. 

The  total  amount  received  for  the  support  of  Industrial  Schools  from  all  sources 
during  the  year  was  £353,827.  The  government  allowance  was  £186,688;  sub- 
scriptions and  legacies  amounted  to  £35,292 ;  payments  from  county  rates  were 
£28,072;  from  borough  rates,  £28,072  ;  from  school  boards,  £54,122  ;  from  parochial 
authorities,  £1,892  ;  payments  from  voluntary  inmates  were  £3,977,  and  the 
profits  from  the  Industrial  departments,  including  £5,243  hire  of  labour,  was 
£24,234  ;  sundries  are  credited  for  £7,460. 

The  total  amount  received  from  parents  in  England  and  Wales  was 
£10,096  15s.  6d. 
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The  average  cost  of  each  inmate  of  the  schools  was  : 

Boys  schools  in  England,  £17  18s.  lid.;  in  Scotland,  £13    18s.  8d. 
Girls         "  "  17     5s.     2d.;  "  13      7s.  4d. 

Mixed      "  "  14  17s.     8d.;  "  13    10s.  Id. 

The  growth  of  the  Industrial  Schools  has  been  very  rapid.  In  1864  the 
entire  number  of  children  in  such  schools  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  1,668  ;  in 
1874  it  was  11,509  ;  in  1884,  including  truant  schools,  it  was  19,383 ;  in  1889,  it 
was  21,059. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  some  of  the  Industrial  Schools  is  small ;  in  one  it  is 
but  14,  in  another  19,  and  in  several  it  is  less  than  50,  but  in  many  the  number 
exceeds  200,  and  in  a  few  is  even  much  larger.  The  "  congregate  "  system  seems 
to  prevail  in  all. 

Of  the  literary  instruction  in  these  and  in  the  Reformatory  Schools  the 
inspector  says  : 

"  I  think  I  may  safely  report  that  in  most  of  our  schools  the  educational  con- 
dition is  as  satisfactory  as  can  be  expected,  considering  that  nearly  all  the  children 
come  to  us  in  a  very  ignorant  state,  at  all  ages  from  six  to  sixteen,  many  unable 
to  read  or  write  at  all.  Nearly  all  very  imperfectly.  When  they  come  to  us  they 
have  three  hours  daily  devoted  to  secular  education,  and  with  efficient  teachers  and 
a  sufficient  teaching  staff  a  child  of  ordinary  aptitude  should  be  able  before  he  is  dis- 
charged to  read  so  as  to  understand  and  be  understood,  to  write  a  legible  and 
correctly  spelled  dictation,  and  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  The  child 
who  can  do  this  may  be  said  to  have  mounted  the  lower  and  more  difficult  steps 
of  the  educational  ladder  and  to  have  been  given  the  power  to  improve  himself 
after  discharge  and  rise  higher  should  he  wish  to  do  so  and  have  it  in  him. 

"  The  education  is  real  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  in  some  schools  we  find  extra 
subjects  taught,  and  where  they  are,  examinations  are  generally  held  in  connection 
with  the  Science  and  Art  department  *  *  *  but  drawing  should  be  taught  in 
all  *  *  *  Religious  instruction  is  well  attended  to  in  all  the  schools.  Physical 
training  is  just  as  necessary  as  educational  *  *  *  Two  hours  are  devoted  daily  to 
recreation,  and  it  is  important  that  they  should  not  be  spent  in  listless  loitering 
about  the  play-ground,  but  in  active  and  hearty  play.  I  always  recommend  that 
in  selecting  a  teacher  or  official,  the  preference  should  be  given  to  one  who  can 
join  and  direct  the  boys  in  their  out-door  sports.  Many  of  the  schools  have 
good  cricket  and  foot-ball  clubs:  drill  in  moderation  is  useful  and  especially 
what  is  called  '  setting  up  drill '  and  so  is  the  use  of  the  dumb-bells  and  gymn- 
nastic  exercises."  He  recommends  the  general  adoption  of  a  newly  introduced 
musical  drill. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  respecting  the  different  schools,  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  the  literary  work  done  in  these  schools  and  the  results  do  not  differ 
much  from  the  work  and  results  of  the  Reformatory  Schools,  although  as  there  are 
several  very  young  children  in  the  Industrial  Schools  the  junior  classes  must  be 
comparatively  larger  The  industrial  occupations  also  are  similar.  Wherever  the 
circumstances  permit, the  boys  are  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,the  care  of  stock, 
market  gardening,  and  fruit  culture ;  but  some  of  the  schools  are  in  or  near  cities 
and  towns,  and  in  these  the  boys  are  engaged  largely  in  mechanical  industries.  In 
most  cases  the  boys  so  engaged  earn  little,  as  few  have  the  strength  or  skill 
necessary  to  produce  finished  articles.  The  girls  generally  receive  the  training 
necessary  to  render  them  good  domestic  servants  and  good  needlewomen.  Th# 
conduct  of  the  children  is  generally  better  than  the  conduct  of  those  in  thj 
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reformatories,  as  comparatively  few  of  them  were  very  bad  when  sent  to  the 
schools.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  young  children  are 
always  innocent.  Some  of  them  are  very  wicked  and  cause  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  The  offences  committed  are  to  a  great  extent  of  the  same  character  as 
those  reported  in  the  Reformatory  Schools. 

Taking  a  few  of  the  special  reports  for  example,  we  find  that  in  the  Stockport 
Industrial  School  for  boys,  in  which  there  were  150  inmates,  the  educational 
work  was  fairly  done.  In  standard  5  there  were  15  boys,  and  the  work  was  fair 
except  in  arithmetic,  in  which  there  were  G  failures  ;  in  standard  4  there  were  23, 
and  the  reading  and  spelling  were  very  good,  and  so  on.  Of  the  industrial  training 
it  is  stated  that  the  industrial  activity  is  well  maintained  ;  25  were  employed  in 
tailoring, 38  in  shoemaking,34inbrushmaking.  Good  work  was  done  by  these  classes. 
There  were  smaller  classes  in  the  carpenters  and  plumber's  shops.  A  class  was 
engaged  in  making  children's  carriages.  Of  conduct  and  discipline  it  is  stated 
that  no  cause  had  been  given  for  serious  anxiety,  "  the  boys  are  under  good 
influence,  and  "  learn  to  control  themselves  in  a  large  degree.  There  was  one 
case  of  theft,  one  of  robbing  in  a  shop,  one  of  absconding,  a  few  cases  of  quarrelling 
and  fighting.     The  boys  were  manly  and  well  behaved." 

Of  the  St.  Nicholas  Catholic  School  for  boys  at  Little  Ilford,  Essex,  it  is 
stated  that  very  few  schools  provide  more  thoroughly  for  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  There  were  45  boys  in  standard  5.  In  that  class  the  reading  was  fair,  but 
capable  of  improvement,  the  spelling  very  good,  the  writing  excellent.  In  arith- 
metic 27  passed,  17  failed.  There  were  35  in  standards  The  other  classes  were 
larger.  The  industrial  training  receives  careful  attention — 39  boys  work  with 
the  tailors :  47  in  shoemaking :  45  in  mat  making ;  21  in  the  field  and 
garden.  Others  were  employed  at  knitting,  baking,  and  housework.  The  report  as 
to  conduct  is  satisfactory ;  yet  there  were  cases  of  theft,  laziness,  disorder, 
wilful  damage,  quarrelling  and  impertinence.  The  report  adds  that  the  boys 
were  well  in  hand,  and  managed  with  much  tact,  special  experience,  and 
wisdom. 

Of  the  Church  Farm  School  at  East  Barnet,  Herts,  which  had  85  boys  of 
whom  64  were  on  the  voluntary  list,  we  are  told  that  education  was  carefully 
attended  to,  that  there  were  22  boys  in  standard  6  whose  work  was  most  credit- 
ably done,  25  in  standard  5,  and  17  in  standard  4.  The  industrial  occupation 
is  chiefly  agriculture  ;  a  farm  of  50  acres  is  attached  to  the  school,  and  the 
garden  is  large.  The  boys  take  care  of  8  milch  cows,  and  of  pigs,  poultry,  etc. 
There  are  also  a  tailoring  class,  and  a  class  that  make  and  mend  boots.  Ratuial 
history  and  the  science  of  agriculture  are  taught  in  the  school.  This  is  mani- 
festly a  superior  school,  and  the  boys  are  said  to  be  generally  good,  yet  theie 
were  one  serious  case  of  stabbing  with  a  knife,  one  case  of  gross  im morality,  two 
cases  of  absconding,  and  "  more  cases  of  petty  theft  and  dishonesty  than  is 
desirable." 

The  largest  of  these  schools  is  that  of  the  London  County  Council  at  Feltham, 
in  which  there  were  643  boys  resident  on  the  day  of  inspection.  This  school  is 
expensively  conducted,  the  net  cost  per  head  being  £25, 7s.,  Id.  per  annum.  The 
work  of  education,  the  report  says,  was  carefully  and  accurately  done,  35 
boys  had  passed  standard  five,  and  69  were  in  that  class.  In  standard  four,  there 
were  118  •  in  standard  three,  183:  in  standard  two,  181  :  and  in  standard  one,  57. 
Of  the  results  of  the  examination  no  particulars  are  given.  Of  the  industrial 
training  it  is  stated  that  30  boys  were  working  as  tailors,  31  as  shoemakers,  16 
as  carpenters,  9  as  painters,  8  as  smiths,  10  as  bricklayers,  8  as  engineers,  12  as 
~kks,  11  as  bakers,  80  on  the  farm,  229  in  general  agricultural  employment,  80 
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in  the  seamanship  division,  12  in  the  laundry,  28  as  menders  and  repairers,  24 
as  shirt  and  sock  makers,  and  5  were  employed  in  miscellaneous  worfc.  "  The 
technical  instruction  is  of  the  utmost  value,  and  a  benefit  to  the  boys  themselves." 
The  boys  drill  well,  and  receive  instructions  in  gymnastics.  The  conduct  of  the 
boys  .was  reported  satisfactory.  "  The  boys  were  well  in  hand.  Discipline  is  strictly 
maintained  *  *  *  There  is  little  or  no  insubordination  of  a  serious  character.  But 
a  handful  of  incorrigible^  sometimes  assert  themselves  and  require  to  be  sharply 
dealt  with  *  *  *  Some  cases  of  bullying,  defiance  of  officers,  impudence,  petty 
theft,  and  a  few  cases  of  absconding." 

In  some  schools  the  system  of  marks  is  found  to  work  well,  and  boys  can 
«arn  from  one  penny  to  two  pence  a  week  by  gaining  marks.  In  several  there 
are  good  bands. 

The  staff  including  principal,  assistant  te;*chers,  trade  instructors,  farm  in- 
structors, and  all  others,  number  about  one  to  every  twelve  boys  :  in  some  cases 
not  more  than  one  to  fifteen. 

Sometimes  a  school  is  exceptionally  bad.  Of  a  boys'  refuge  in  Liverpool  it 
is  said  "there  has  been  neither  order  nor  discipline  during  the  year.  A  want  of 
proper  authority  and  no  control.  There  have  been  77  cases  of  absconding,  and 
in  6  cases  the  boj*s  remained  undiscovered.  One  boy  was  sent  to  prison  and  one  to 
a  Reformatory  school  for  theft.  Punishment  has  been  extremely  severe,  and  has 
produced  no  result.  It  is  not  punishment  that  is  wanted,  but  judicious  manage- 
ment, of  which  there  has  been  none." 

The  Cumberland  one  of  the  six  ships  in  which  boys,  besides  receiving  a 
literary  education,  and  in  some  cases  learning  a  trade,  are  trained  to  seamanship, 
was  burned  on  the  night  of  February  17th.  There  were  360  boys  on  board  when 
the  fire  broke  out.  It  was  found  on  enquiry  that  the  ship  had  been  set  on  tire, 
and  as  the  doors  were  locked  and  the  key3  concealed,  "  little  could  be  done  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  vessel,"  The  crime  was  brought  home  to  five 
boys  who  were  "  handed  over  to  the  civil  powers."  It  would  seem  that  others 
must  have  been  implicated. 

But  although  there  was  so  much  misconduct  in  nearly  all  those  schools 
and  although  several  of  the  inmates  were  vicious,  many  of  the  children  had 
not  previous  to  their  commitment  contracted  very  bad  habits,  or  had  made  little 
progress  in  vicious  ways.  It  was  to  be  expected  therefore  that  their  record,  when 
sent  out  into  the  world,  would  be  better  than  that  of  the  youths  sent  from  the 
Reformatories.  The  returns  for  the  years  1886-7-8  show  that  the  total  number 
discharged  from  the  Industrial  Schools  was  9,178  boys  and  2,221  girls,  total, 
11,39  J.  Of  the  boys  168  had  died,  and  of  the  girls  43.  The  remainder  are  classi- 
fied as  follows : — 

Of  the  boys — 

7,550,  or  about  84  per  cent,  weie  doing  well. 
224,         "  3  "  doubtful. 

416,         "  5  "  convicted  or  recommitted. 

820,        "  6  "  unknown. 

Of  the  girls — 

1,805,  or  about  83  per  cent,  were  doing  well. 
157,         "  7  "  doubtful. 

29,         "  1  "  convicted  or  recommitted. 

187.         "  9  "  unknown. 
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Much  care  seems  to  be  taken  in  providing  employment  for  the  children  when 
their  term  of  detention  has  expired.  The  discharges  from  the  Industrial  schools 
in  1889  were — boys,  3,097 ;  girls,  885  ;  total,  3,982.  They  are  accounted  for  as 
follows  • — 


— ^— »• 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1411 

860 

159 

440 

96 

43 

25 

51 

22 

5S8 

246 

27 

1949 

1096- 

Immigrated 

186 

Sent  to  tea 

440 

Enliited 

17 
8 

46 
3 

96 

Discharged  m  d  if  eased 

60 

Oommitted  to  Reformatories 

33 

Died 

97 

25 

Total 

3097 

885 

3982 

In  many  instances  children  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  schools,  after  their 
term  of  detention  has  expired,  until  employment  is  found  for  them  in  suitable 
places.  At  Dundee  there  is  a  Working  Boys'  Home  in  connection  with  an 
industrial  school.  A  number  of  boys  discharged  or  licensed  work  in  the  town 
during  the  day,  and  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  Home  under  the  care  of  a 
superintendent  and  his  wife. 

Truant  Schools. 

Under  the  present  school  law  truancy  became  an  offence  in  Great  Britain} 
and  the  establishment  of  truant  schools  was  found  necessary.  There  are  now  ten 
of  these  schools  in  England  under  the  management  of  school  boards.  To  them 
are  sent  children  who,  after  repeated  warnings,  have  failed  to  make  a  satisfactory 
number  of  attendances  at  the  ordinary  day  schools.  The  terms  of  detention  vary 
from  a  few  weeks  on  first  commitment  to  a  few  months  if  the  first  or  subsequent 
committals  have  not  the  desired  effect.  In  some  of  these  schools  drill  is  substituted 
for  play,  and  in  some  every  boy  has  to  undergo  a  limited  period  of  confinement  in 
light  cells.  In  others  there  are  no  cells,  and  some  play  is  permitted.  The 
Inspector  "  fails  to  see  that  the  more  strictly  managed  schools  can  show  better 
results "  than  the  others.  Of  the  4,130  boys  sent  to  those  schools  from  the 
time  of  their  establishment  up  to  December  31st,  1889, 


2,606  boys  were  admitted  for  a  second  time. 
1,017  "  "  third  time. 

391  "  "  fourth  time. 

187  •'  -  fifth  time  and  upwards. 
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The  admissions  during  1889  were  1,532  boys,  the  discharges  1,141,  and  the 
number  in  the  schools  on  December  31st  was  780.  There  were  3,199  on  license^ 
The  average  cost  per  head  was  £17  9s.  Id.  per  annum,  borne  by  the  government  and 
the  school  boards.  The  average  length  of  detention  was  about  95  days.  Where  thei  e 
are  no  truant  schools  incorrigible  truants  are  sent  to  the  industrial  schools.  It  is 
suspected  that  in  many  cases  parents  encourage  their  children  to  play  truant  in 
order  to  be  relieved  of  their  charge.  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
enforcing  the  truancy  sections  of  the  school  law,  and  in  some  cases  they  have 
worked  great  hardship. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  the  State  of  New  York  wrote  to- 
the  United  States  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  asking  for  such  a  statement 
of  facts  relating  to  the  public  school  system  of  Great  Britain  as  may  be  of  service 
in  framing  a  system  by  which  the  attendance  at  schools  of  vicious,  idle  aDd  in- 
different children  could  be  secured.  To  this  Mr.  R.  P.  Phelps,  second  secretary  of 
the  United  States  legation,  replied  in  a  letter  dated  London,  September  28th, 
1888.  In  this  letter — which  is  published  in  full  in  No.  7  of  the  New  York  Legis- 
lative Assembly  papers  of  1889 — Mr.  Phelps  describes  the  passing  and  amend- 
ments of  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  present  English  school  system 
has  been  established.  He  states  that  the  "districts  are  under  the  supervision  of 
h  School  Board,  which  has  entire  control  of  the  schools  in  the  district,  and  ha* 
power  to  make  by-laws  in  regard  to  attendance  "  ;  and  he  says  : 

"  The  children  are  obliged  to  attend  whenever  the  schools  are  in  session,  sub- 
ject to  various  by-laws  which  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  facilitating  their 
employment  in  earning  their  daily  bread.  In  this  connection  is  heard  a  good 
deal  of  unfavorable  criticism  of  the  compulsory  system.  It  is  argued  that  it  is 
•wrong  to  compel  the  attendance  of  a  child  at  school  when  such  attendance  keeps 
him  from  legitimate  employment  by  which  he  is  enabled  materially  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  his  family,  when  ever}r  little  is  necessary.  There  may  be  some 
foundation  for  complaint  on  this  score  ki  certain  cases,  but  tjiis  compulsory  sys- 
tem certainly  keeps  a  vast  number  of  children  employed  who  would  otherwise  be 
idle  and  in  the  streets. 

"  And  then,  too,  there  are  proper  allowances  made  by  means  of  by-laws,  etc.y 
for  those  cases  where  the  children  are  absolutely  required  for  work.  For  example, 
there  are  instances,  more  especially  in  the  agricultural  districts,  where  a  child  of 
ten  years  or  upwards  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  of  a  certain  stan- 
dard in  reading,  writing  and  elementary  arithmetic,  can,  during  the  term  of  his 
employment,  attend  school  on  half  time,  say  three  afternoons  a  week.  There  are 
various  laws  of  this  nature  by  which  children  can  attend  school  on  half-time  rules. 

"  The  attendance  of  the  children  in  the  various  districts  is  looked  after  by- 
regular  officers  of  the  Education  Department  called  attendance  officers  They 
keep  up  a  continuous  canvass  of  the  district  and  report  the  non-attendance  of  any 
children  to  the  proper  authorities.  This  is  made  tolerably  easy  by  means  of  the 
school  register,  which  is  called  over  every  morning  at  school,  and  so  the  absentees 
are  detected  and  attendance  officers  are  sent  to  hunt  them  up. 

"The  parents  of  the  children  are  held  solely  responsible  for  their  attendance 
at  school,  and  for  neglect  of  their  duty  in  this  respect  they  are  subject  to  a  sum- 
mons before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  on  complaint  made  by  the  local, 
authority,  which  may  order  as  follows : 

"  In  the  first  case  of  non-compliance  if  the  parent  of  the  child  does  not  appear,, 
or  appears  and  fails  to  satisfy  the  court  that  he  has  used  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
enforce  compliance  with  the  order,  the  court  may  impose  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
with  costs  five  shillings  ;  but  if  the  parent  satisfies  the  court  that  he  has  used  all 
reasonable  efforts,  the  court  may,  without  inflicting  a  penalty,  order  the  child  to 
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be  sent  to  a  certified  day  industrial  schuol.  In  the  second  or  any  subsequent  case 
of  non-compliance  the  court  may  order  the  child  to  he  sent  to  a  certified  day 
industrial  school,  or  to  a  certified  industrial  school,  and  may  further  in  its  discre- 
tion inflict  any  just  penalty  as  aforesaid  ;  or  for  each  non-compliance  inflict  such 
penalty  without  ordering  the  child  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school.  .  .  The 
managers  of  any  industrial  school  to  which  a  child  is  thus  sent  may,  if  they  think 
fit,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  one  month  after  the  child  is  so  sent,  give 
him  a  license  to  live  out  of  school,  but  the  license  shall  be  conditional  upon  the 
child  attending  as  a  day  scholar  in  such  regular  manner  as  is  specified  in  the 
license,  some  such  school  willing  to  receive  him  and  named  in  the  license  and 
being  a  certified  efficient  school.  These  schools  are  under  the  direct  control  ot 
the  government  and  not  subject  to  the  Educational  Depirtment  except  indirectly. 
If  the  Secretary  of  State  is  satisfied  that  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  any  class 
of  population  in  any  school  district  a  school  in  which  industrial  training,  elemen- 
tary education,  and  one  or  more  meals  a  day  but  not  lodging  are  provided  for  the 
children,  is  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  proper  training  and  control  of  the 
children  of  such  class,  he  may  certify  any  such  school  in  the  neighborhood  of 
such  population  to  be  a  certified  day  industrial  school. 

"  There  is  one  other  class  of  schools  which  is  designed  expressly  for  truant  boys- 
The  best  sample  of  these  is  Upton  House,  in  London.  The  plan  adopted  by  the 
Board  for  dealing  with  truants  is  as  follows :  Boys  are  sent  to  Upton  House  by 
the  magistrates,  generally  until  they  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  but 
in  some  cases  for  short  periods  only,  viz. :  for  six  weeks  or  two,  three  or  four 
months.  The  usual  course,  when  the  term  of  detention  is  for  a  sufficiently  long 
period,  is  to  license  the  child  out  at  the  expiration  of  ten  weeks  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  attends  a  certified  efficient  school  regularly.  It  then  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  the  school  at  which  he  attends  to  send  a  post  card  to 
the  head  office  on  every  Friday  afternoon,  giving  particulars  of  the  boys  attend- 
ances. If  his  attendance  continues  to  be  satisfactory  for  a  period  of  nine  months, 
application  is  made  to  the  Home  Secretary  that  the  boy  may  be  discharged.  If, 
•however,  the  teacher's  report  shows  that  the  boy  has  not  attended  regularly,  an 
officer  is  at  once  sent  to  visit  the  boys  home,  and  to  warn  the  parents  that  if  the 
boy  does  not  attend  with  regularity  the  license  will  be  revoked.  In  many  cases 
this  warning  is  effectual ;  but  should  the  boy  continue  to  be  irregular  in  his  attend- 
ance his  license  is  revoked  and  he  is  taken  back  to  school.  On  this  occasion  his 
period  of  detention  extends  to  about  three  months,  after  which  the  boy  is  again 
licensed  out.  If  his  license  is  revoked  a  second  time  his  next  period  of  detention 
is  still  longer.  It  results  that  boys  are  usually  cured  of  their  habits  of  truancy 
without  any  necessity  of  the  revocation  of  their  licenses  ;  but  if,  as  happens  in 
some  few  cases,  three  or  four  revocations  of  a  boy's  license  are  ineffectual,  an  ap- 
plication is  made  for  the  boy's  discharge  and  fresh  proceedings  are  taken  in  order 
that  he  may  be  sent  by  a  magistrate  to  an  ordinary  industrial  school.  These 
facts,"  adds  Mr.  Phelps,  "  I  have  selected  from  the  various  reports  of  the  London 
School  Board  and  the  Acts  of  Parliament  on  this  subject." 

Day  Industrial  Schools. 

• 

These  schools  are  conducted  upon  the  principles  of  the  Day  Feeding  Schools, 
established  originally  in  Aberdeen.  The  first  was  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  1S&7.  There  are  now tifteenof  these  schools  in  England.  The  average  attendance 
last  yeir  was  2,5  )9.  The  Lee  Is'  School  Board  was  building  a  second  school  of  this 
class  in  one  o*  the  most  crowded  quarters  of  th^  town.  A  third  is  to  be  provided.and 
"hen  that  has  be^n  built  some  members  of  the  School  Board  think  that  they  can 
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do  without  the  industrial  school.  In  1873  Mr.  Sydney  Turner  reported  that  for  a 
'considerable  portion  of  the  children  sent  to  industrial  schools  "a  much  cheaper  and 
simpler  form  of  institution,  in  fact  a  good  day  feeding  school  with  fair  means  of  in- 
struction and  employment,  would  answer  the  end  in  view  as  well  as  the  present 
costly  industrial  schools."  The  present  inspector  says  that  experience  has  shown  this 
opinion  to  have  been  well  founded,  and  thinks  that  the  time  will  shortly  come 
when  such  schools  will  form  part  of  every  school  board  system.  Tt  is  remarkable 
that  there  are  but  three  day  industrial  schools  now  in  Scotland,  where  the  idea  of 
such  schools  originated  and  was  first  successfully  carried  out.  These  three, 
established  by  authority  of  a  special  act  of  parliament,  are  all  in  Glasgow. 

These  day  schools  provide  for  the  control  and  training  during  the  day  of 
disorderly  or  neglected  "  children  generally  belonging  to  what  has  been  described 
as  the  Arab  class,"  at  a  very  low  cost  to  the  public,  and  without  taking  them 
away  from  their  homes,  to  which  they  return  in  the  evening.  It  may 
be  taken  as  a  rule  that  the  homes  are  poor  rather  than  criminal.  Three 
meals  are  provided — breakfast,  dinner  and  supper.  The  schools  are  all 
well  managed.  The  Inspector  says,  "  the  results  of  the  examinations  have, 
without  exception,  been  most  satisfactory.  *  *  *  Day  industrial  schools 
are  always  pleasant  schools  to  visit.  The  children  invariably  look  cheerful 
and  seem  anxious  to  do  their  best,  and  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  life  and 
energy  about  them  which  one  sometimes  misses  in  the  more  expensive  schools  of 
detention.  The  clothing  is  none  of  the  best ;  it  is  the  children's  own,  and  is  con- 
sequently open  to  criticism  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality ;  but  every 
attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness;  baths  are  supplied  in  every  school  and  are 
regularly  used,  and  every  exertion  made  to  induce  the  children  to  keep  themselves 
as  neat  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Much  industrial  work  cannot  be  done,  but 
some  employment  is  always  found  for  the  boys  in  working  hours,  most  frequently 
in  wood  chopping.  In  one  of  the  Glasgow  schools  the  managers  have  introduced 
brush  making,  and  very  good  work  is  turned  out.  The  girls  are  taught  to  sew 
and  knit,  and  some  of  them  help  in  the  kitchen,  house  work  and  laundry." 

The  admissions  in  1889  were  2,075;  the  discharges,  1,670. 

The  total  receipts  were  £23,086,  of  which  the  government  contributed  £6,084  ; 
the  school  boards  and  local  authorities,  £11,175  ;  parents,  £2,633,  and  Guardians 
of  the  Poor,  £1,091. 

The  average  cost  per  head  was  £9  5s.  8d.  in  England,  and  £7  16s.  lOd.  in 
Scotland.  Of  this  £3  8s.  7d.  was  for  food  in  England,  and  £3  Ls.  lid  in 
Scotland. 

The  results  after  discharge  from  these  schools  can  not  be  accurately  judged, 
as  the  children  are  more  or  less  lost  sight  of.  But  of  1 1 ,697  boys  admitted  from  the 
opening  of  these  schools  in  1877  to  December  31st,  1889,  203  were  sent  to  reforma- 
tories at  various  times,  and  1,199  to  industrial  schools.  Of  6,928  girls  so  admitted 
8  were  sent  to  reformatories  and  231  to  industrial  schools. 

These  are  the  schools,  Inspector  Inglis  says,  in  which  school  boards  should 
chiefly  interest  themselves. 

The  Day  Feeding  Schools,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  still  exist  in 
Aberdeen  and  other  cities.  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  in  those  places 
as  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  children  to  go  home  at  night,  but  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  as  Mr.  Tallack  ascertained,  is  that  the  results  are,  on  the  whole 
beneficial  Differing  in  this  essentially  from  the  reformatory  and  industrial 
school  systems,  the  Aberdeen  system  carefully  cherished  and  insisted  upon  the 
exercise  of  parental  responsibility,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  providing  lodging 
and  clothes  for  their  offspring  during  the  whole  time  of  their  training.  *  *  *  jn  a 
letter  addressed  in  1887  to  the  Howard  Association  by  Mr.  P.  Esslemont,  M.P.,  c* 
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Aberdeen,  he  remarked  "  The  Day  Feeding  School  system  in  Aberdeen,  instituted 
by  Sheriff  Watson,  is  still  in  existence,  ami  has  been  tried  by  experience  and 
proved  to  be  sound  and  singularly  successful.  It  combines  help  to  the  p<»or  with- 
out breaking  up  the  divine  institution  of  family  life,  that  tie  which  binds 
humanity  together." 

Workhouse  Schools. 

Any  notice  of  the  present  English  system  of  prevention  and  reformation 
would  be  incomplete  that  did  not  state  what  is  done  for  the  pauper  or  woikhouse 
children.  The  number  of  children  permanently  resident  in  the  workhouses  of 
England  was  very  large  a  few  years  ago,  and  their  peculiar  characteristics  were 
such  that  the  great  majority  were  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  or  to  make 
their  way  in  the  outer  world.  When  sent  out  many  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who 
lived  bv  vice  and  crime,  or  returned  to  the  workhouse  to  live  as  paupers.  Unruly, 
self-willed,  prone  to  violent  outbreaks  they  lacked  self-reliance  and  the  power  of 
thinking  for  themselves.  And  they  numbered  tens  of  thousands.  Th»se  known 
as  uins  and  outs"  who  went  to  the  workhouse  frequently  and  remained  but 
a  short  time  at  each  visit  were  deeply  steeped  in  wickedness.  It  became 
evident  that  a  special  effort  must  be  made  to  change  the  character  of  these  chil- 
dren lor  the  better  and  relievo  the  ratepi3'ers  from  the  burden  of  supporting  a 
class  of  hereditary  paupers.  It  was  decided  that  they  must  be  removed  from  the 
pauperising  and  other  evil  influences  of  the  workhouse  and  schools  were  con- 
structed for  their  reception  under  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1844 
and  amended  in  1848.  In  a  few  cases  the  cottage  system  was  adopted,  and  with 
results  comparatively  satisfactory.  In  most  cases  large  buildings  were  erected 
by  each  poor  law  union  or  parish,  in  which  case  they  were  called  "separate,"  or  by 
a  number  of  unions  or  parishes,  in  which  case  they  were  called  "  district  schools." 
In  some  of  the  larger  schools  the  number  of  scholars  was  from  500  to  1,0('0.  In 
one  instance  it  reached  l,vS00.  The  literary  instruction  was  all  that  could  reason- 
ably be  expected,  and  the  scholars  in  many  cases  were  bright  and  clever.  The 
religious  instruction  and  training  were  hIso  caiefully  attended  to;  but  the  results 
were  not  satisfactory.  Miss  Florence  Hill,  in  a  late  edition  of  her  book,  "  The 
Children  of  the  State,"  says  (p.p.  56-fc):  "The  want  of  alertness  and  general  capa- 
city and  a  laptability  characteristic  of  the  pauper  class  prevails  in  the  big  school 
whether  it  be  in  the  workhouse  or  miles  away.  The  children  accustomed  to  an 
unbroken  routine  become  dull,  apathetic  and  unable  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  different  conditions  or  any  kind  of  change.  .  .  Strangers  indeed,  we  believe, 
are  invarial  ly  pleased  by  the  neatness,  order  and  discipline  which  usually  per- 
vade these  schools — all  good  in  their  way — tending  to  create  an  esprit  de  corps, 
in  some  measure  a  substitute  for  the  bond  of  family  affection  ;  but  they  must  not 
be  permitted  to  destroy  individuality,  and  limits,  within  which  they  can  be  safely 
employed,  are  soon  reached.  '  By  training  a  child  as  one  in  a  hundred/  says  Miss 
Hesba  Stretton, '  we  produce  a  machine  and  generally  a  bad  machine/  Enforced 
uniformity  in  every  detail  of  daily  life,  however  important  or  however  trifling, 
among  creatures  varying  in  mind  as  much  as  in  body,  though  seductive  to  the 
disciplinarian  is  blighting  to. those  subject  to  its  laws.  Undoubtedly  some  mys- 
terious charm  affects  the  beholder  in  witnessing  many  hundreds  of  children 
dressed  alike,  acting  in  unison  and  rendering  instant  obedience  to  the  word  of 
command ;  but  even  amid  the  tears  that  dim  our  eyes  when  their  young  voices 
implicitly  following  a  sign  from  their  teacher  join  in  the  merry  song  or  evening 
hymn,  we  are  constrained  to  ask  — How  will  individuality  of  character  develop 
°x4felf  from  this  complete  subjection  to  the  will  of  others  from  the  routine  of  duty 
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which  leaves  open  no  temptation  to  wrong  and  annihilates  the  choice  of  right  Vk 
The  individual,  says  a  writer,  "  becomes  a  mere  cog  in  an  engine  of  many  wheels, 
whereas  in  real  life  it  has  itself  to  be  a  many  wheeled  engine."  When  they  go 
out  their  want  of  energy,  their  stupidity,  their  inability  to  act  alone,  their  intense 
unreasoning,  unaccountable  obstinacy  and  their  sulleuness  are  causes  of  frequent 
complaint  The  law  at  one  time  required  that  for  two  years  after  they  were 
placed  out  the  relieving  officer  or  chaplain  should  visit  them  frequently  and  learn 
and  record  their  employers'  opinion  of  their  conduct.  The  chief  trouble  of  these 
officers  was  that  the  girls  frequently  disappeared  making  supervision  impossible. 
The  failure  of  those  large  schools  gave  a  ^reat  impetus  to  the  boarding  out  sys- 
tem  which  had  been  advocated  for  some  time  and  which  has  been  largely  adopted 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Miss  Hill,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
that  system,  maintains  that  wherever  tried  it  has  proved  eminently  successful. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  indigent,  the  desti- 
tute and  the  viciously  inclined,  philanthropic  associations,  such  as  those  repre- 
sented in  this  country  by  Dr.  Bamanlo,  Miss  Rye  and  Miss  Macpherson,  seem  t(x 
have  an  ample  tield  for  their  operations. 

Probation  Laws. 

The  opinion  that  in  many  cases  better  modes  of  punishing  or  preventing 
offences,  than  imprisonment  may  be  found,  ha*  gained  much  ground  in  England. 
The  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1871)  not  only  increased  the  powers  conferred 
on  magistrates  by  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Act  of  1847,  to  dismiss  young  persona 
on  admonition  and  without  imprisonment  in  certain  cases,  but  also  permitted  the 
substitution  of  tines  instead  of  detention  for  various  offences  under  the  Acts  relat- 
ing to  poaching,  vagrancy,  public  health  and  even  to  some  fdlonies.  The  previous 
6cale  ol ['sentences  for  several  offences  was  also  reduced  by  this  Act  and  it  obviated 
many  imprisonments  of  poor  persons  by  authorising  the  fines  to  be  paid  gradually 
by  instalments.  In  1SS7  an  Act  was  pas-ed  entitled  in  the  Statute  book, "An 
Act  to  permit  the  conditional  release  ol  first  offenders  in  certain  case*:"  this 
as  is  provided  "  may  be  cited  as  the  Probation  of  First  Offenders'  Act,  1877." 
The  Act  says:  "  Whereas  it  is  ex pedient  to  make  provision  for  cases  where  the  refor- 
mation of  persons  convicted  of  first  offences  may  by  reason  of  the  offenders  youth 
or  the  trivial  nature  of  the  offence  be  brought  about  without  imprisonment,  be  it 
enacted,  etc. 

€t  In  any  case  in  which  a  person  is  convicted  of  larceny  or  false  pretences  or  any 
other  oftvnee  punishable  with  not  more  than  two  years'  imprisonment  before  any 
court,  and  no  previous  conviction  is  proved  against  him,  if  it  appears  to  the  court 
before  whom  he  is  so  convicted  that  r^ard  being  had  to  the  youth,  character  and 
antecedents  of  the  offender,  to  the  trivial  nature  of  the  offence  and  to  any  extenu- 
ating circumstances  under  which  the  offence  was  committed,  it  is  expedient  that 
the  offender  be  released  on  probation  of  good  conduct,  the  court  may,  instead  of 
sentencing  him  at  once  to  any  punishment,  direct  that  he  be  released  on  entering 
into  a  recognizance,  with  or  without  sureties,  and  during  such  period  as  the  court 
may  direct  to  appear  and  receive  judgment  when  called  upon,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good  behaviour."  Another  section  provides  that 
"the  court  before  directing  the  release  of  an  offender  under  this  Act  shall  be. 
satisfied  that  the  offender  or  his  surety  has  a  fixed  place  of  abode  or  regular  occu- 
pation in  the  county  or  place  for  which  the  court  acts  or  in  which  the  offender  ia 
likely  to  live  daring  the  period  named  for  the  observance  of  the  conditions."  It 
is  not  made  the  duty  of  any  one  in  particular  to.  see  that  the  conditions  ajret 
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observed,  but  any  court  competent  to  deal  with  the  offender  in  respect  of  his 
original  offence,  if  satisfied  by  information  on  oath  that  the  offender  has  failed  to 
observe  any  of  the  conditions  may  issue  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  and  after 
due  process  he  may  be  sent  to  receive  judgment  in  the  court  before  which  he  was 
bound  to  appear. 

There  has  scarcely  been  time  to  test  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1887,  but  Mr. 
Tallack  says  that  "  these  two  Acts  together,  with  the  collateral  measures  for  the 
committal  of  delinquent  and  neglected  youth  to  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  have  already  materially  contributed  towards  that  diminution,  both  of 
prisoners  and  of  gaols  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  a  gratifying  feature  of  the  age. 
Especially  satisfactory  is  the  approximate  abandonment  of  the  imprisonment  of 
children  in  this  country  of  late  years.  In  proportion  as  the  gaol  has  been  less 
used  than  at  a  former  period,  it  has  been  proved  that  other  ways  of  disposing  of 
offenders  at  once  less  costly  and  less  degrading  have  been  found  practically 
advantageous."     May  this  lesson  be  profitably  pondered. 

Reformatories  in  Ireland. 

The  account  of  the  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  in  Ireland  furnished 
by  the  judicial  and  criminal  statistics  is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  reformatory  schools  at  the  end  of  1877 
was — 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

In  school 728  138  936 

On  license 40  2  42 

Retained  in  school  sentence  expired 1  . .  1 

Absconded  sentence  unexpired 12  12 

In  prison 2  2 

781  142  923 

The  total  number  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year  was  1,029. 

The  total  number  committed  during  the  year  1887  was  14tf  boys  and  32 
girls,  total  178,  a  decrease  of  25  as  compared  with  the  year  previous.  Of  these, 
5  b  »ys  and  2  girls  were  illegitimate  or  deserted ;  or  both  parents  were  destitute 
or  criminal;  64  boys  and  13  girls  had  both  parents  alive;  64  boys  and  16  girls 
had  one  parent  dead  and  13  boys  and  1  girl  were  total  orphans. 

Of  the  178  committed  during  the  year,  69  boys  and  13  girls  could  neither 
read  nor  write;  63  boys  and  19  girls  read  imperfectly  and  14  boys  could  read 
and  write  well. 

Industrial  Schools  in  Ireland. 

The  total  number  of  industrial  schools  in  1877  was  69,  being  an  increase  of 
3  as  compared  with  the  year  before. 

The  number  of  children  under  warrant  of  detention  in  those  schools  at  the 
«lose  of  the  year  was — 

BoyB.  Girls.  Total. 

In  school 2984  4289  7273 

On  license 2b7  374  641 

Absconded 11  l  12 

Retained  in  school,  sentence  expired  ....  12  53  65 

3274    4717    7991 

The  65  children  were  by  their  own  consent  retained  until  places  could  be 
found  for  them. 
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1,311  children  were  placed  in  these  schools  during  1877.     Their  ages  were — ■ 

Boys.  Girls.         Total. 

Under  6  years 7  29  36 

6  and  under    8  years 151  214  365 

8  and  under  10  years 164  171  335 

10  and  under  12  years 205  151  356 

12  years  and  upwards 113  106  219 

___^  ^^BM^MM  -^^^p^^— » 

640        671       1311 

The  number  sent  to  these  schools  in  1886,  was  624  boys  and  901  girls 
total  1,525. 

Other  European  Systems. 

The  efforts  to  rescue  children  from  vice  and  crime  have  made  great  progress 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  since  the  necessity  for  organizing  those  efforts  and 
strengthening  them  by  the  assistance  of  the  States   has  been  recognised.    Much 

food  was  done  at  various  times  by  individuals  and  by  charitable  associations, 
ut  the  want  of  sufficient  means  and  of  sufficient  authority  were  in  every 
case  insurmountable  obstacles  to  growth  and  to  permanent  success.  The 
establishment  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  at  Horn,  near  Hamburg,  by  Wichern,  in 
1833,  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  modern  system  in  Germany,  and 
all  northern  Europe.  It  was  intended  that  this  "  should  be  not  a  work-house,  or 
an  orphanage,  or  a  place  of  punishment,  or  a  house  of  correction ;  but  an  "  institu- 
tion that  allied  itself  to  the  family,  to  the  gospel,  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  to 
the  first  and  last  thought,  that  is,  to  the  essential  nature  and  work  of  Christi- 
anity." "  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,"  says  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  "  is 
that  of  the  family  and  it  is  the  mother  of  all  those  child-saving  institutions  of 
which  the  number  is  continually  increasing,  that  have  since  been  organized.  Not 
through  the  aggregation  of  the  barracks  (such  was  Wichern's  thought),  but  only 
through  a  society  agreeable  to  nature,  that  is,  the  family  can,  the  life  of  the 
individual  be  normally  developed  "  Wichern  opened  the  establishment  with  three 
boys,  in  a  rough  frame  cottage,  in  which  he  and  his  mother  exercised  the  authority 
of  parents,  and  when  the  number  of  inmates  had  increased  to  twelve,  and  others 
sought  admission,  he  did  not  enlarge  that  cottage  but  built  another,  and  as  appli- 
cations for  admission  increased,he  built  yet  others.  He  attached  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  providing  the  best  possible  substitute  for  the  influences  of  family  life 
and  the  better  to  secure  this,  when  the  number  of  boys  became  large  he  estab- 
lished a  sort  of  religious  brotherhood,  who,  devoting  their  lives  chiefly  to  the 
work  exercised,  it  is  said,  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  boys  with  whom 
they  continually  lived  and  worked.  Members  of  this  brotherhood  have  since 
been  invited  to  take  charge  of  prisons  and  reformatories  in  Prussia  and  else- 
where. 

There  are  to-day,  in  Germany,  a  large  number  of  what  perhaps  may  be 
called  private  reformatories,  conducted  on  Wichern's  system.  These  receive  no 
aid  from  the  State.  Such  means  as  they  have  and  such  authority  as  their 
managers  wield  are  derived  from  the  parents  of  the  inmates.  But  the  public 
reformatories  and  refuges  are  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  except  that 
correctional  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  are  established  by  the  State 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  offenders  according  to  law,  although 
the  punishment  is  varied  according  to  the  crime  committed. 
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We  find,  in  Germany,  Dr.  Wines  says  (p.  693)  hardly  an  institution  in  which 
Protestant  and  Catholic  children  are  mixed  ;  in  one  or  two  case*  this  was  tried, 
but  soon  discontinued.  The  average  age  tor  the  reception  of  the  inmates  is  from 
eleven  to  twelve,  but  the  younger  will  be  below,  while  the  older  will  be  above 
this  average.  The  general  disposition  is  to  discharge  them  between  the  ages  of 
seventeen  and  eighteen  years. 

Writing  in  18S0,  Dr.  Wines  said  that  so  far  as  he  could  ascertain  there 
were  at  that  date  "  a  total  of  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  cliil ]-  aving  institu- 
tions of  all  the  different  classes  in  the  several  States  composing  the  German 
Empire.  More  than  three  hundred  of  these  have  been  established  since  1848. 
This  rapid  increase  is  due  to  the  memorable  events  of  that  year  which  opened 
the  eyes  of  both  Christians  and  patriots  to  the  perils  of  communism  which 
threatened  to  destroy  all  social  ties." 

• 

The  great  agricultural  colony  at  Mettray  (France)  has  been  much  more 
frequently  spoken  of  than  that  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  probably  because  of  its 
extraordinary  success.  Demetz,  moved  by  the  foilorn,  hopeless  condition  of  the 
children  who  were  brought  before  him  as  criminals,  resigned  his^eat  as  judge  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  rescue  of  the  unfortunates.  It  is  said  that  he  found  in  the 
Rauhe  Haus  the  model  he  sought.  He  certainly  adopted  the  cottage  system, 
although,  perhaps  through  necessity,  he  placed  from  thirty  to  forty  boys  in  each 
cottage.  In  both  schools  and  in  all  the  institutions  established  on  their  model,  the 
chief  object  is  to  cultivate  the  personality  of  each  boy,  to  repress,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  extirpate  what  is  evil,  to  draw  out,  cultivate  and  strengthen  what  is 
good:  and  the  chief  means  relied  on  are  the  influence  of  religion  and  the  intimate 
and  affectionate  relations  established  between  each  boy  and  the  person  immedi- 
ately in  charge  of  him.  No  person  is  regarded  as  fit  for  such  a  position  who 
cannot  win  the  confidence  and  gain  the  affections  of  the  boys  entrusted  to  his 
care,  or  who  has  not  the  faculty  of  guiding  the  boys  imperceptibly,  but  firmly 
and  steadily  on  the  way  which  must  surely  lead  to  good  results.  In  both  schools 
the  boys  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  in  several  of  the  schools  founded 
on  their  model,  many  work  at  the  trades  and  occupations  best  suited  to  the  insti- 
tutions and  to  the  iOcalities  in  which  they  are  situate.  It  is  s;»id  that  ninety -five 
per  cent,  of  all  the  boys  received  and  treated  at  Mettray  during  the  first  forty  years 
of  its  life  were  saved  to  themselves  and  to  society.     This  seem?  almost  incredible 

"The  whole  number  of  establishments  in  France  founded  substantially  on 
the  model  of  the  Mettray,  though  scarcely  any  of  them  equalling  it  either  in  the 
eompleteness  of  its  organization  or  the  splendor  of  its  results,  was,  in  18<s0,  fifty- 
two,  of  which  thirty-two  were  for  boys  and  twenty  for  girls.  They  are  of  varied 
character,  and  of  course  yield  fruits,  differing  both  in  excellence  and  abundance, 
but  all  are  doing  a  good  and  useful  work.  But  these  are  not  the  only  reforma- 
tories and  child-saving  institutions  in  France.  Religious  and  other  organizations 
do  much  good  work  with  or  without  the  co-operation  of  the  govern  in  en  t." 
"Legion,"  says  Dr.  Wines,  "  is  the  name  of  the  associations  and  agencies  employed 
in  this  work,  including  adoption,  maternal  societies,  infant  nurseries,  infant 
schools,  kindergarten  schools,  industrial  schools,  societies  in  aid  of  apprentices, 
apprentice  schools,  legislative  safe-guards  thrown  around  children   employed  in 

factories,  etc Who,  after  this  recital,  will  say  that  the  French  are  a 

frivolous  people  ? " 

The  French  law  holds  that  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  cannot  be 
guilty  of  crime  because  they  are  without  discernment.  But  offenders  acquitted 
for  that  reason  are  sent  to  a  reformatory.  Nearly  all  the  children  entrusted  to 
the  reformatories  have  committed  criminal  acts  or  have  been  acquitted  of  crime 
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because  of  their  age.  The  importance  of  having  industrial  schools  to  which 
children  who  commit  no  serious  offence  may  be  sent  is  felt,  and  efforts  to  supply 
this  want  have  been  made. 

Switzerland  has  nearly  a  hundred  reformatory  institutions,  some  founded  by 
the  cantons,  others  by  charitable  associations.  The  number  of  inmates  is  about 
three  thousand,  of  whom  about  one-third  are  girls.  Belgium  has  four  principal 
institutions  for  juveniles,  two  for  criminals  and  two  for  vagrants  and  children 
viciously  inclined.  Holland  has  a  reformatory  for  boys  on  the  cottay*  plan, 
which  is  considered  a  m  xleL  It  is  an  agricultural  colonv,  and  is  a  close  imita- 
tion  of  Mcttray,  but  each  cottage  accommodates  only  fifteen  boys.  It  is  alleged 
that  of  the  boys  who  pass  through  this  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  become 
criminals.  Italv  has  four  houses  of  correction  for  young  convicts  who  are  still  in 
their  minority,  and  thirty-three  institutions,  chiefly  private,  for  idlers,  vagrants 
and  youths  admitted,  by  parental  request,  for  correction.  Ten  of  these  are  for 
girls.  Denmark  has  three  institutions  on  the  model  of  Mettray,  founded  by 
private  benevolence.  Sweden  and  Norway,  Russia,  Finland,  Poland,  Austria  and 
Hungary  have  "entered  with  zeal  and  energy  upon  the  organization  of  systems 
of  prevention  and  of  reformatory  institutions.,, 

United  States  System?. 
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In  the  United  States,  as  in  Europe,  the  first  organized  efforts  for  the  rescue 
or  reformation  of  juveniles  were  made  by  private  associations.  In  1818  an 
association  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism  was  established  in  New  York.  This 
afterwards  became  a  society  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents.  In  1825 
this  association  obtained  an  old  barracks  standing  near  the  sit*  on  which  now  stands 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  converted  it  into  a  house  of  refuge,  in  which,  at  the 
opening,  they  placed  nine  squalid  children.  Little  more  was  done  for  some  time. 
Boston  followed  in  1826,  and  Philadelphia  in  ISiS.  In  1835  a  farm  school  was 
opened  for  orphans  and  poor  chil  iren  on  Thompson's  Island  in  Boston  harbour. 
The  State  reform  school  was  established  at  Westb  >rough,  Massachusetts,  in  1847, 
and  in  1855  the  first  girl's  reformatory  was  founded  at  Lancaster  in  the  same 
State.  This  was  organized  on  the  family  plan.  There  were,  at  first,  three  separ- 
ate houses  with  thirty  girls  in  each,  under  the  control  of  a  matron,  all  under  the 
supervision  of  a  male  superintendent.  "  There  are  now,"  says  Mr.  Gower,  principal 
of  the  Lansing,  Michigan,  reformatory,  "about  fifty  juvenile  reformatories  in  the 
United  States There  are  about  15,03 J  inmates  in  all  those  institu- 
tions, one-fifth  of  whom  are  girls."     All  but  four  are  in  the  Northern  States. 

The  Massachusetts  System. 

Massachusetts  moved  slowly  at  first  in  the  work  of  juvenile  reformation. 
Following  the  example  of  older  countries  she  strove  to  gather  vicious  and  neglected 
and  destitute  juveniles  into  large  institutions  and  she  employed  training  ships  as 
reformatories.  All  this  has  been  essentially  changed.  Mr.  Wrightington,  super- 
intendent of  indoor  poor,  in  his  evidence  before  the  commission  said  "  when 
Massachusetts  was  only  half  its  present  size  we  had  a  reform  school  with  600 
boys,  and  two  school  ships  full.  Now  we  hive  got  one  school  and  no  ships,  and 
the  school  has  only  got  one  hundred  and  odd  inmates.  Why  ?  Because  we  have 
attended  upon  the  courts  and  prevented  committals  to  those  institutions.  We 
saw  there  was  no  use  committing  them  to  such  establishments  when  we  could 
put  them  out  to  their  own  homes  on  probation,  or  into  families  with  constant 
surveillance  and  visitation  with  a  provision  that  if  they  are  worthless  they  may 
be  subsequently  recommitted." 
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Probation  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  Massachusetts  system,  &nd  it  seems 
remarkable  that  it  was  not  used  when  the  work  of  saving  and  reforming  juveniles 
was  first  undertaken,  and  that  it  is  not  carried  farther  now.  From  the  first 
settlement  of  New  England,  and  for  many  years  after,  each  community  asserted 
and  through  its  selectmen  or  otherwise  exercised,  the  right  of  safe  guarding  its 
morals,  by  watching  closely  and  vigilantly  the  conduct  of  families  and  individ- 
uals and  imposing  severe  penalties  for  offences  of  omission  or  commission.  The 
probation  officer  and  his  assistants  now  discharge  some  of  the  duties  which  the 
selectmen  undertook  even  in  Boston  a  few  years  ago. 

The  law  relating  to  the  appointment  of  probation  officers  provides  that  the 
aldermen  of  any  city  or  the  selectmen  of  any  town  may  establish  the  office  of 
probation  officer  and  fix  the  salary.  The  mode  of  appointment  is  prescribed  and 
the  powers  of  police  officers  are  conferred  on  the  person  so  appointed.  It  is  pro- 
vided that : 

"  Such  probation  officer  shall  carefully  inquire  into  the  character  and  offence 
of  every  person  arrested  for  crime  in  his  city  and  town  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  accused  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  reform  without  pun- 
ishment and  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

"  Such  probation  officer,  if  satisfied  upon  investigation  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  public  and  of  the  accused  would  oe  subserved  by  placing  him  upon  pro- 
bation, shall  recommend  the  same  to  the  court,  and  the  court  may  permit  the 
accused  to  be  placed  upon  probation  upon  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  best  having 
regard  to  his  reformation. 

"The  person  thus  released  shall  be  furnished  with  a  written  statement  of  the 
terms  of  his  probation,  and  the  probation  officer  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  same, 
and  of  his  conduct  during  said  probation." 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Boston  may  appoint  two  additional  officers  and 
the  duties  of  each  probation  officer  in  that  city  are  thus  prescribed : 

"  He  shall  attend  the  sessions  of  the  courts  held  within  the  said  county 
(Suffolk)  for  criminal  business,  investigate  the  cases  of  persons  accused  or  con- 
victed of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  and  recommend  to  the  courts  the  placing  on 
probation  of  such  persons  as  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  reform  without  pun- 
ishment. He  shall  have  a  place  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  police,  and 
be  under  his  general  control.  .  .  He  shall  also,  as  far  as  practicable,  visit  the 
offenders  placed  on  probation  by  the  court  at  his  suggestion,  and  render  such 
assistance  and  encouragement  as  will  tend  to  prevent  their  again  offending.  Any 
person  placed  upon  probation  on  his  recommendation  may  be  rearrested  by  him  upon 
approval  of  the  superintendent  of  police  without  further  warrant  and  again 
brought  before  the  court,  and  the  court  may  thereupon  proceed  to  sentence  or 
may  make  any  other  lawful  disposition  of  the  case." 

It  shall  be  the  special  duty  of  every  probation  officer  to  inform  the  court  as 
far  as  is  possible  whether  a  person  upon  trial  has  been  previously  convicted  of 
any  crime. 

"  Every  probation  officer  shall  make  a  return  to  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons 
monthly,  showing  the  name,  age,  sex  and  offence  of  each  person  placed  upon 
probation  on  his  recommendation  with  such  other  particulars  as  they  may  require 
and  the  result  in  each  case  when  completed. 

"  Nothing  in  the  preceding  sections  shall  authorize  a  probation  officer  to  in- 
terfere with  any  of  the  duties  required  of  the  visiting  officer  of  the  board  of 
lunacy  and  charity,  under  the  provision  of  the  law  relating  to  juvenile  offenders." 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  provide  that  complaint  may  be  heard  against  any 
boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen,  but  no  "court  or  magistrate, 
shall  commit  any  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  to  a  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  \ 
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to  the  house  of  industry  of  the  city  of  Boston  or  to  the  State  workhouse  in 
default  of  bail  or  for  non-payment  of  fine  and  costs,  but  to  the  custody  of  the  State 
Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charities."  They  provide  also  that  ''police, district  and  muni- 
cipal courts  shall  try  juvenile  offenders  separate  and  apart  from  the  trial  of  other 
criminal  cases  at  suitable  times  to  be  designated  therefor  by  said  courts,  to  be 
called  the  session  for  juvenile  offenders,  of  which  session  a  separate  record  and 
docket  shall  be  kept." 

"  When  any  such  boy  or  girl  is  so  brought  on  such  complaint     .     .     a  sum- 
mons shall  be  issued  to  the  father  of  the  boy  or  girl  if  living  and  resident  within 
the  place  where  the  boy  or  girl  was  found     .     .     and  if  not  then  to  the  mother 
.     .     or  the  lawful  guardian     .     .    or  the  person  with  whom  the  child  resides. 

If  the  court  or  magistrate  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  boy  or  girl  should  be 
sent  to  a  public  institution  or  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  State  Board  of 
Lunacy  and  Charity,  should  the  complaint  be  sustained  by  evidence,  notice  shall 
be  given  in  writing  to  the  said  board  which  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate the  case,  attend  the  trial  and  protect  the  interest  of  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide for  the  child. 

"  The  court  or  magistrate  .  .  upon  request  of  the  State  Board  may  auth- 
orise said  Board  to  take  and  indenture  or  place  in  charge  of  any  person  or  in  the 
State  primary  school,  or  if  he  or  she  grow  unmanageable  to  commit  to  the 
reform  industrial  school  such  boy  or  girl  till  he  or  she  attains  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  or  for  any  less  time.  And  said  board  may  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  such  boy  or  girl  so  indentured  or  placed  in  charge  of  a  person  in 
whole  or  in  part  at  a  cost  to  the  State  not  exceeding  the  average  cost  of  the 
support  of  children  at  the  State  primary  school." 

The  agent  of  the  board,  or  the  probation  officer  as  he  is  generally  called, 
makes  careful  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  child  and  the  character  of  its  parents,  and  if  the  charges  made 
be  proved,  the  court  is  usually  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  officer.  If  the  parents 
are  not  dissolute  or  of  bad  character  generally,  the  child  is  usually  placed  on  pro- 
bation with  them,  with  the  understanding  that  strict  watch  will  be  kept  and  if 
they  fail  in  their  duty,  or  the  child  prove  uncontrollable,  he  will  be  taken  from 
them  and  placed  elsewhere  or  sent  to  an  institution.  If  the  officer  report  that 
the  parents  are  unfit  to  take  charge  of  the  child,  the  board  is  authorised  to  place 
him  with  respectable  persons  willing  to  receive  him  on  the  terms  prescribed  by 
law  and  by  the  regulations  of  the  board.  Only  when  the  child  has  committed 
some  serious  offence  or  is  known  to  be  of  depraved  habits  is  he  sent  to  the  Reform- 
atory or  Industrial  School,  at  Westborough.  From  that  he  is  sent  out  by  the 
trustees  as  soon  as  they  are  of  opinion  that  training  and  instruction  have  rendered 
it  safe,  and  a  suitable  place  can  be  found  for  him.  Girls  who  are  unfit  to  be 
placed  out  are  sent  to  the  Reformatory  at  Lancaster.  The  children  thus  placed 
out  continue  to  be  wards  of  the  State  until  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty -one,  and 
careful  watch  is  kept  over  them  for  some  years,  and  especially  over  the  girls  by 
the  paid  male  agents  of  the  board  and  by  the  unpaid  committee  of  ladies  in  eacn 
district  Children  who  have  committed  no  offence  but  who  the  court,  after  hear- 
ing evidence,  decides  are  neglected,  are  also  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
board.  The  guardians  of  the  poor  are  responsible  for  the  proper  care  of  pauper 
children  who  have  legal  settlements  in  the  State.  These  may  remain  with  their 
mothers  in  the  alms  houses  until  they  are  three  years  of  age,  when  they  must  be 
sent  to  the  primary  school  or  placed  in  some  family.  Pauper  children  having  no 
settlement  are  cared  for  by  the  State  Board. 

The  number  of  children  out  in  families  from  the  Lyman  or  Westborough 
Reform  School  for  boys,  is  216  ;  the  children  out  from  the  Lancaster  school  for 
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girls,  133 ;  the  children  "  out "  in  custody  of  the  board,  who  never  were  in  an 
institution  273,  and  the  neglected  children  265 — in  all  887  children  placed  out  in 
families  as  boaiders  or  otherwise,  who  are  under  the  probation  system.  Last  year 
2,258  children  were  arraigned  for  one  offence  or  another  or  as  negleeted  children. 
Of  these  117  were  sent  to  the  Boys'  Reformatory,  69  to  the  Girls'  Reformatory, 
134  were  fully  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  State  Board,  and  586  were  allowed 
to  return  to  their  homes  on  probation  for  certain  terms,  which,  if  they  behaved 
well,  would  be  extended.  The  134  were  placed  absolutely  under  control  of  the 
•Siate  Board,  who  deal  with  them  as  they  think  best. 

The  State  spends  about  $18,000  a  year  in  paying  for  the  board  of  children  in 
homes.  The  rate  usually  paid  is  $1.50  per  week  until  the  child  is  ten  years  of 
Age.  After  that  arrangements  are  made  under  which  the  child's  work  is  accepted 
as  payment  for  board  and  clothing;  the  education  of  the  child  is  provided  for  and 
further  remuneration  as  the  child  advances  in  years. 

The  number  of  pauper  children  under  the  care  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
on  a  day  named  was  50G  in  alms  houses  (all  under  two  years  of  age)  and  705  in 
homes  and  asylums.  The  State  provided  for  seventy-five  pauper  children  who 
had  no  legal  settlement. 

Mr.  Pettigrove,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Prisons,  describing  the  pro- 
bation system,  said :  "A  boy  is  taken  into  the  court  and  adjudged  guilty  of  a 
certain  offence  and  instead  of  committing  him  to  any  institution  where  he  can 
come  in  contact  with  other  offenders  or  to  prison,  he  puts  him  under  charge 
of  a  probation  officer.  In  that  case  his  liberty  is  not  restrained,  but  it  is  required 
that  he  shall  keep  out  of  bad  company,  that  he  shall  not  be  out  late  at  night,  that 
he  shall  report  himself  once  or  twice  a  month  as  the  case  may  be.  Sometimes 
this  aimply  means  keeping  a  boy  in  his  old  home,  in  his  old  surroundings,  but  not 
necessarily,  because  in  many  cases  when  the  home  is  unsuitable  the  boy  is  taken 
away  and  a  home  is  found  for  him,  where  he  is  employed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  probation  officer,  who  watches  him  for  six  or  twelve  months,  as  the  case 
may  be.  La  it  year  in  the  central  district  Mr.  Savage  took  under  his  care  nearly 
1,200  cases  and  only  60  of  these  were  reported  as  having  violated  the  terms  of 
their  probation.  Of  these  fifty  surrendered  to  the  court,  and  ten  ran  away."  This 
method  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders,  Mr.  Pettigrove  regards,  as  the  best  that 
can  be  devised,  if  it  is  thoroughly  carried  out.  He  said  "  1  have  great  faith  in 
probation — more  than  anything  else,  for  this  reason,  that  you  do  not  associate 
the  boys  together,  you  have  not  the  contaminating  influence  of  bad  boys  nor  their 
pernicio  is  c  iminunication."  He  would  not  send  more  than  one  offender  to  board 
in  a  family,  and  great  care,  he  said,  is  taken  to  select  suitable  families  The  con- 
gregate system,  he  thinks,  has  a  bad  effect,  and  brings  out  all  the  bad  qualities 
of  a  boy.  One  bad  boy  soon  contaminates  a  whole  class,  and  may  contaminate  a 
whole  school. 

Miss  Putnam,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  primary  and  re- 
form schools,  when  asked  if  under  the  system  of  boarding  out  children  are  ever 
subjected  to  cruel  treatment,  said ;  "After  the  boy  or  girl  is  placed  out,  he  or  she 
is  visited,  if  a  boy  by  a  salaried  visitor,  if  a  girl  by  a  voluntary  lady  visitor.  The 
children  who  are  sent  out  into  families  are  supplied  with  writing  materials  and 
stamps  an  1  are  asked  to  write  to  us  if  they  are  dissatisfied  and  their  omplaints 
are  investigated.  I  went  to  Worcester,  driving  six  miles,  the  other  day,  to  see  a 
man  who  would  be  the  employer.  I  saw  a  boy  taken  into  the  family,  and  I  saw 
the  mother  and  had  a  long  talk  with  her  as  to  just  what  care  she  would  give  the 
child.     I  looked  at  her  to  see  if  she  would  be  a  likely  person  to  entrust  with 
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a  little  girl,  and,  being  satisfied,  I  recommended  that  a  child  be  sent  there  from 
Monson.  The  visitors,  both  salaried  and  volunteer,  are  entrusted  with  investi- 
gating all  complaints  and  inspecting  the  places  where  the  children  are  placed." 

The  law  provides  that  neglected  infants  having  no  known  settlement  In 
the  commonwealth  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and 
Charity.     Of  other  neglected  children  the  law  says  : 

"  Whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  any  court  or  magistrate  that 
within  his  jurisdiction  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  by  reason  of  orphan- 
age or  of  the  neglect,  crime,  drunkenness,  or  other  vice  of  his  parents,  is  growing 
up  without  education  or  salutary  control  and  in  circumstances  exposing  him  to 
lead  an  idle  and  dissolute  life  or  is  dependent  upon  public  charity  such  court  or 
magistrate  shall,  after  notice  to  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity,  commit 
such  child,  if  he  has  no  known  settlement  in  this  commonwealth,  to  the  custody 
of  the  said  board,  and  if  he  has  a  known  settlement  then  to  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  .  .  but  in  the  city  of  Boston  (he  is  committed)  to  the  directors  of  public 
institutions  of  said  city,  until  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  for  any 
less  time ;  and  the  said  board,  overseers  and  directors  are  authorised  to  make  all 
needful  arrangements  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  children  so  committed  in 
some  state,  municipal  or  town  institution,  or  in  some  respectable  family  and  to 
discharge  such  children  from  their  custody  whenever  the  object  of  their  com- 
mitment has  been  accomplished."  Provision  is  made  that  when  a  child  is  brought 
before  a  magistrate  as  indigent  or  neglected  a  summons  shall  issue  to  the  father, 
mother,  guardian,  or  person  with  whom,  according  to  the  child's  statement,  he 
resides,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  appear  and  show  cause,  if  any  there  be,  why  the 
child  should  not  be  committed,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  section 
just  quoted.  In  such  cases  also  the  magistrate  is  usually  guided  by  the  opinion 
of  the  State  agent. 

The  members  of  the  boards,  which  possess  such  extraordinary  powers,  are 
appointed  by  theGovernor of  theStafce,  with  the  advice  andconsentof  the(executive) 
Council.  The  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity  consists  of  nine  members,  two  of 
whom  are  appointed  every  year  except  the  fifth,  when  one  is  appointed  ;  they 
thus  hold  office  for  five  years  and  are  practically  independent.  "  The  govern- 
ment of  the  State  primary  school  at  Monson,  of  the  State  industrial  school  for 
girls  at  Lancaster,  and  the  State  reform  school  for  boys  at  Westborough,  is  vested 
in  a  board  of  seven  members,  two  of  whom  must  be  women."  They  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  in  rotation,  so  that  each  holds  office  for  five  years.  They  are 
known  as  Trustees  of  the  State  primary  and  reform  schools. 

Although  the  provisions  made  by  the  State  and  by  the  city  of  Boston  for 
the  care,  training  and  education  of  destitute,  neglected  and  criminal  children  seem 
so  omplete  therj  are  several  denominational  and  other  charitible  institutions  in 
th^t  city  for  the  care  of  destitute  children,  the  rescue  of  those  in  danger  and  the 
reformation  of  those  who  have  contracted  vicious  habits. 

The  Massachusetts  Primary  School. 

The  commissioners  visited  the  State  primary  school  at  Monson,  about 
seventy  miles  from  Boston.  It  is  situated  in  a  rather  picturesque  district, 
and  has  a  farm  of  240  acres  attached  to  it.  The  land  appeared  to  be  quite  as 
good  as  the  average  land  of  the  State,  and  to  be  well  cultivated.  The  buildings  are 
not  quite  suitable  to  the  purpose;  not  as  bright  and  cheerful  and  well  ventilated 
in  all  parts  as  they  should  be.  In  a  small  bu  lding  at  some  distance  a  number  of 
very  small  children  are  kept.  Mr.  Amos  Andrews,  the  superintendent, 
•tated    that    the    large    building    was    originally    one    of    three    almshouse* 
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erected  by  the  State.  It  was  so  used  until  1866,  when  the  authorities 
thought  it  better  to  remove  all  the  children  from  the  almshouses  as  soon  as 
they  attained  an  age  at  which  they  could  go  to  school,  which  is  generally  about 
3  J  years.  Some  are  sent  there  at  an  earlier  age,  and  these  are  accompanied  Djr  their 
mothers.  Since  1872  it  has  been  used  as  a  school  for  pauper  children,  some  of 
whom  described  as  dependent  children  have  never  been  in  an  almshouse ;  for 
neglected  children:  for  those  juvenile  offenders  for  whom  the  Board  of  State  Chari- 
ties cannot  immediately  find  places  and  for  those  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board,  would  be  benefited  by  some  preparatory  training.  The  school  is  conducted 
on  the  congregate  plan.  The  onlv  separation  is  that  of  boys  from  girls,  and  of  the 
very  young  from  the  others,  The  younger  children  go  to  school  all  day ;  the 
grown  boys  and  girls  go  to  school  for  one-half  the  day,  and  work  the  other  half. 
The  superintendent,  teachers,  Instructors  and  other  members  of  the  staff  who 
come  immediately  in  contact  with  the  children  number  about  forty,  and  there  are 
ten  others  including  those  employed  on  the  farm.  The  education  given  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  public  schools,  but  not  quite  so  good.  There  are  eight 
school  teachers.  The  schools  are  graded.  For  the  younger  children  there  is  a 
kindergarten  school ;  afterwards  they  get  object  lessons  and  are  taught  clay 
modelling.  Great  care  is  taken,  it  is  said,  to  cultivate  the  individuality  of  each 
child,  and  so  counteract  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  of  the  congregate  system. 
All  the  boys  who  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose  work  on  the  farm.  There  are  a 
tailor's  shop  with  an  instructor,  a  sewing  room  where  the  girls  work  under  an 
instructor,  and  a  department  in  which  shoes  are  repaired.  The  girls  are  also 
taught  housework.  About  thirty  boys  sleep  in  each  dormitory,  and  all  meet  at 
meals,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  workshops.  Vicious  boys  are  sometimes  sent  to 
this  school  and  cause  much  trouble,  The  superintendent,  if  he  finds  such  boys 
incorrigible,  applies  to  have  them  removed  to  the  reformatory.  The  older 
children  seemed  to  be  actively  engaged,  the  younger  played  with  much  animation 
and  spirit,  and  all  appeared  to  be  as  happy  as  could  be  expected. 

On  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  visit  of  the  Commissioners  the  number  of 
inmates  was  358.  Of  these  twenty-one  were  mothers  of  some  of  the  younger 
children,  244  were  boys  and  ninety-three  were  girls.  Of  the  children 
203,  including  the  neglected  children,  were  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity  by  the  courts,  and  134  were  transferred  from 
the  alms  houses.  One  of  the  offences  for  which  children  were  committed  was 
obstinacy.  In  some  cases  the  parents  made  complaint,  but  anyone  may  make 
the  complaint  that  a  child  is  obstinate.  "  If  you  trace  it  back,"  said  Mr. 
Andrews,  the  superintendent,  "you  will  probably  find  that  it  means  lack  of 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  discipline  and  control  their  children 
properly.,,  Sixtv-five  or  seventy  of  the  children  are  under  nine  years  of  age. 
None  of  the  children  can  be  retained  after  the  age  of  sixteen.  Few,  if  any,  are 
allowed  to  remain  so  long,  as  the  boarding-out  system  finds  more  favour  every 
day.  The  superintendent  thought  it  would  be  better  in  many  cases  if  the 
children  were  allowed  to  remain  longer,  and  if  a  better  education  were  given. 
About  200  are  placed  out  every  year,  and  the  average  number  in  the  school  is 
growing  smaller.  There  is  not  much  trouble  about  the  children  who  are  placed  out. 
They  are  usually  well  treated,  and  they  seldom  return  to  the  school.  About  one- 
half  are  placed  with  farmers.  Three-fourths  of  the  children  placed  out  give  satis- 
faction. There  are  four  paid  visitors  who  frequently  visit  the  children  to  see 
how  they  get  on,  and  these  sometimes  remove  a  child  from  one  place  to  another. 
There  are  also  committees  of  lady  visitors  who  look  alter  the  girls  especially. 
Relii  ious  services  are  held  in  the  school  by  ministers  of  various  denominations,  at 
which  all  the  Protestant  inmates  attend.     A  Catholic  priest  attends  to  the  religions 
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wants  of  the  Catholics.  Prayers  are  said  every  evening,  and  instruction  is  given 
to  all  the  children  by  the  superintendent,  who  says  that  in  giving  these  instructions 
he  can  fully  avoid  all  doctrinal  questions.  On  Sunday  afternoons  the  teachers  give 
religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  several  classes.  The  superintendent 
thinks  that  the  system  as  carried  out  is  in  nearly  all  respects  as  good  as  any  that 
could  be  devised,  but  he  thinks  it  would  be  better  if  the  children  were  lodged 
and  cared  for  in  cottages,  and  if  they  received  a  better  education  before  they 
were  placed  out.  The  cost  of  this  institution  is  about  $50,000  a  year.  The 
superintendent  appoints  all  the  officers  except  the  physician. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School. 

This  institution  was  established  in  1848.  Mr.  Lyman,  after  whom  it  is 
named,  left  a  sum  of  money  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose  on  condition  that 
the  State  contribute  at  least  as  much.  When  the  Commissioners  visited  it  the 
inmates  numbered  only  179.  These  were  divided  into  six  families,  four  of  which 
lived  in  single  cottages  and  two  in  a  double  cottage.  Each  cottage  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  are  paid  $800  a  year  and  have  free  board  and 
lodging.  Work  had  been  commenced  on  another  cottage,  and  some  of  the  larger 
boys  were  busy  at  the  excavation  and,  hauling  stone,  or  assistiug  the  masons  work- 
ing on  the  foundation.  The  boys  make  their  own  beds,clean  up  the  rooms  and  assist 
in  the  kitchen.  Nearly  all  work  on  the  farm  of  170  acres,  which  is  all  under  culti- 
vation is  done  by  the  boys.and  the  work  they  had  done  in  makingroadwaysand  clear- 
ing up  some  of  the  rough  places  was  pointed  out.  Work  done  by  the  boy3  on  some 
of  the  buildings  in  repairing  and  painting  was  shown.  Much  attention  is  paid  to 
their  literary  instruction,  and  the  workshops  are,  in  most  cases,  technical  schools 
in  which  there  is  no  attempt  at  manufacturing,  but  the  boys  are  taught  to  use 
their  hands  and  are  made  familiar  with  the  use  of  tools  and  with  the  principles 
on  which  carpentry  and  other  work  should  be  done.  Some  of  the  work  of  the 
boys  was  exhibited.  In  one  shop,  the  boys  prepare  boot  heels  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  instructor,  and  at  this  work  a  smart  boy  can  earn  75  cents  a  day  or 
more.  What  they  earn  above  the  sura  fixed  is  put  to  their  credit.  Each  cottage 
has  a  bath-room,  sehool-room,  workshop  and  dormitory.  There  is  no  special 
supervision  of  the  boys  at  night.  All  take  their  meals  together,  the  officers  sit- 
ting in  the  same  room,  but  at  a  separate  table.  A  pretty  chapel  in  which  religi- 
ous services  are  regularly  held  cost  $3,700.  There  are  no  walls  or  fences  or  bars 
to  restrain  the  boys  anywhere,  and  the  attemps  at  escape  have  been  very  few. 

The  boys  are  committed  to  this  school  by  the  courts  for  various  offences. 
Mr.  Chapiu,  the  superintendent,  said,  "  Their  ages  range  from  seven  to  fifteen,  but 
we  get  very  few  who  are  under  ten  years  old.  Most  of  them  are  twelve  or  four- 
teen, and  some  are  fifteen.  They  remain  under  State  supervision  until  they  are 
twenty-one,  but  after  eighteen  they  are  practically  on  probation  in  homes.  The 
time  of  their  detention  in  the  school  is  eighteen  months,  but  this  the  trustees  are 
gradually  extending  to  two  years.  The  trustees  determine  when  the  boys  may 
be  placed  out.  If,  after  they  have  been  placed  out,  the  boys  commit  any  serious 
offence,  they  are  usually  sent  to  the  reformatory  for  men  at  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts. Of  the  boys  sent  out  of  the  Lyman  Reformatory  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  are  afterwards  sent  to  Concord.  The  law  governing  the  institution  pro- 
vides that  the  trustees  shall  cause  the  boys  under  their  charge  to  be  instructed  in 
piety  and  morality,  and  in  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as  are  adapted  to. 
their  age  and  capacity,  and  in  some  course  of  labour,  either  mechanical,  manu- 
facturing, agricultural  or  horticultural.     The  superintendent  stated  that  a  great 
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deal  of  employment  has  been  provided  for  the  boys  on  the  land  and  around  the 
new  buildings,  and  endeavour  is  being  made  at  the  present  time  to  give  the  boys 
a  greater  variety  of  occupation. 

The  Trustees,  in  their  report  for  1890,  says,  "  In  all  work  of  reform  which 
looks  to  a  radical  change  of  moral  character,  and  to  any  considerable  intellectual 
awakening,  the  element  of  time  necessarily  enters.  Most  of  the  Lyman  school 
boys  have  not  simply  been  committed  for  tiiflipg  offences,  but  are  children  who, 
by  birth  and  breeding,  have  been  cast  upon  a  stream  of  evil  tendencies  that 
threatens  to  lead  them  utterly  away  from  all  that  is  good,  true  and  noble.  For 
instance,  1(J8  of  the  inmatts  had  been  arrested  before  coming  to  the  Lyman  school, 
74?  had  previously  been  inmates  of  other  institutions,  and  140  had  one  or  both 
parents  intemperate.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  boys  with  such  an 
inheritance  will,  in  a  few  brief  months,  become  so  fixed  in  better  thinking  and 
living  that  there  shall  be  assurance  of  permanent  reform.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  there  must  be  time  to  arouse  and  educate  the  dormant  conscience ;  time  to 
curb  the  unbridled  passions  ;  time  to  awaken  the  mind  and  to  set  its  faculties  in 
order ;  lime  to  acquire  habits  of  application,  industry  and  persevercnce  ;  time  to 
bring  to  bear  those  kindly  helpful  influences,  lacking  hitherto,  that  shall  cnstal- 
ize  in  healthy  moral  character.  Few  of  them,  during  the  last  four  years,  have 
sta)Ted  iu  the  school  for  more  than  thirteen  months.  The  trustees  thought,  as  a 
rule,  they  should  be  kept  in  longer,  for  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  best  revults 
in  so  short  a  time.  On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  school  the  trus- 
tees have  been  compelled  to  push  boys  out  into  places  before  they  were  prepared 
to  fro,  and  in  many  cases  where  there  was  little  hope  of  permanent  reform,  and 
the  results  have  largely  justified  their  fears." 

The  total  number  admitted  in  1888-89  was  154;  the  total  number  discharged 
was  112.     The  cost  to  the  State,  during  the  year,  was  about  $42,000. 

The  Massachusetts  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

• 

The  trustees  regard  this  institution  as  highly  successful,  and  speak  of  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  commitments  as  evidence  of  a  growing  belief  iu  the 
value  of  the  institution  for  girls  of  the  class  *ent  there.  "The  placing  out  of 
these  girls  all  over  the  State,"  they  say,  "  with  the  good  accruing  both  to  the 
girls  themselves  and  to  the  little  communities  that  secure  domestic  service  of 
such  gool  character,  has  tended  to  call  attention  to  the  school  and  its  work.  A 
work  which  has  transformed  many  girls  who,  a  few  months  before,  were  idle, 
disorderly  and  sometimes  disreputable,  and  who  lived  in  thriftless  and  wretched 
homes,  into  neat,  strong,  industrious  and  willing,  if  not  always  skilful,  helpers  in 
respectable  families,  mu*t  have  some  merit  and  some  efficient  force  and  motive." 
They  claim  that  the  industrial  training  is  thorough,  and  that  the  girls  learn  to  do 
much  of  the  farm  work  a3  well  as  what  is  domestic.  They  reply  to  a  complaint 
that  the  girls  are  kept  in  the  school  too  long  by  stating  that  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  from  their  old  associations  until  they  have  acquired  moral  strength  to 
withstand  them  all,  and  by  asserting  that  no  girl  is  retained  in  the  school  whose 
condition  would  be  better  outside.  The  superintendent  reports  that  the  demand 
for  girls  is  greater  than  can  be  supplied,  although  seventy-nine  had  been  placed 
out  that  year.  The  tabulated  statements  are  not  so  favorable.  The  number  in 
the  school  on  September  30th,  1888,  was  sixty-three.  During  the  year  following 
there  were  seventy-three  new  commitments,  aud  of  those  previously  placed  out 
six  were  sent  back  for  illness,  six  in  order  to  change  their  places,  fifteen  for 
unsatisfactory  conduct,  two  for  theft,  three  for  serious  immorality,  five  for  having 
eloped  fiom  their  places,  and  two  from  prison.     Eighty-eight  were  placed  out 
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during  the  year,  and  the  number  remaining  in  the  school  on  Se ptember  30th, 
1889,  was  eighty -seven.  Indeed  the  trustees  themselves  say,  "Not  that  the 
Industrial  School  can  claim  that  all  its  girls  are  restored  to  virtue.  Far  from  it. 
Many  who  come  to  it  are  of  such  weak  and  shiftless  character  that  they  can  never 
be  virtuous  except  when  warded  from  temptation;  others  with  better  possibili- 
ties fall  when  the  trial  comes,  and  a  few  seem  ineradicably  bent  on  evil.  On  the 
other  hand  many  unpromising  girls  develop  unexpected  virtues." 

They  also  say,  "The  feeble-minded  girls  still  constitute  a  most  perplexing 
element  in  the  school.  Some  of  them  the  trustees  have  discharged  as  unfit  sub- 
jects, for  the  training  is  too  expensive  to  give  to  these  whom  it  cannot  }  emi- 
nently hen<-tit.  But  girls  who  are  unfit  for  the  school  are  still  moie  unfit  to  be 
turned  loose  to  pollute  the  community  and  to  propagate  a  tainted  ofJsj  iin<:;  and 
the  tiustees  earnestly  renew  their  recommendations  that  a  cuMcdial  asylum  like 
that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  be  established  where  these  unfortunates  may  be 
decently  and  economically  cared  for." 

Of  2G1  giils  supposed  to  be  in  care  of  the  trustres  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1880,  nine'v-seven  were  at  work  in  families,  twenty-four  were  on  ]  rol  ation  with 
friends,  fifty  -five  had  married  and  eleven  had  run  away.  Ontlewlole  this 
echool  does  good  woik.  The  expenditure  was  $18,703  la*>t  jear,  cr  i245.b7  per 
head  for  the  average  number  of  inmates. 

Reformatories  in  Other  States — Michigan. 

The  reformatory  for  boys  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  bears  such  a  high  reputa- 
tion that  the  commissioners  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  visit  it  » nd  f-ee  it»«  woiking. 
They  found  that  its  reputation  is  well  founded.  The  buih'ii  gs  Mand  en  a 
large  well  cultivated  farm  a  short  distance  from  the  city.  This  institution  was 
e*tabli>hed  in  1850.  as  a  house  of  correction  for  juvenile  offenders  cf  loth  se>es. 
Generally  only  children  under  fifteen  ye^rs  of  age  were  sent  to  it,  but  the 
courts  may  send  young  persons  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  ior  any  peiiod  for  which 
they  may  be  sentenced.  In  1859  it  was  made  a  reformatory  school  for  bo}  8. 
The  windows  in  the  rear  of  the  old  building  still  show  that  it  was  at  one  time  a 
prison,  but  this  is  all  that  now  retains  of  a  prison  character.  Thesclxol  is 
conducted  on  the  cottage  and  congregate  systems  combined.  The  bojs  live 
in  cottages,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  master  and  matron,  and  attend  school  in 
their  own  cottages  but  they  take  their  meals  together  in  a  large  hall  in  the  central 
building,  and  they  mingle  on  the  farm  and  in  the  play  grounds.  In  the  central 
building  are  f  »ur  school  rooms,  what  was  described  as  the  receiving  department, 
dormitories,  the  offices  of  the  administration  and  some  workshops.  There 
are  six  cottage  buildings,  one  of  which  is  a  double  cottage,  and  there  are  about 
fifty  boys  in  each.  The  cottage  manager  is,  in  every  case,  an  officer  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  matron,  who  is  his  wife,  is  the  school  teacher.  Very  good  work 
is  done  in  the  schools,  as  the  coirmisnioners  were  afforded  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing, the  singing  being  especially  good. 

Only  boys  convicted  of  some  offence  are  sent  to  this  school.  Truancy  is  one 
of  the  offences  for  which  they  may  be  committed.  254  boys  were  admitted  durirg 
the  previous  year,  and  at  the  date  of  our  visit,  the  inmates  numlered  475  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen,  these  being  the  limits  as  to  age.  No  boy  can 
be  sent  before  seven  or  retained  after  seventeen.  The  beys  are  held  lor  any 
period  within  these  limits  that  the  trustees  think  best,  excej  t  truants  who  are 
eammitUd  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  nine  months  and  who  cannot  be  detained 
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-after  they  are  sixteen.  The  board  of  control  may  discharge  a  boy  whenever  they 
think  that  he  is  reformed  and  that  he  will  do  better  outside,  without  regard  to 
the  progress  he  has  made  in  literary  knowledge  or  technical  training.  The  indus- 
tries of  the  institution  are  farming,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  baking,  steamfitting, 
gasfitting,  carpentering,  plumbing,  printing  and  chair  caning.  The  boys  work 
4«£  hours  each  day,  go  to  school  for  4 \  hours,  give  five  hours  to  meals  and  recreation 
and  ten  hours  to  sleep.  In  the  schools  particular  attention  is  paid  to  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  "with  elementary  work  in  language."  In  the  printing  depart- 
ment fifty  boys  are  employed  working  alternately  in  gangs  of  twenty-five  each. 
Much  excellent  work  was  exhibited.  The  boys  who  go  out  from  this  department 
find  employment  quickly  at  good  wages.  They  do  not  publish  a  paper,  because 
the  superintendent  thinks  it  would  occupy  time  which  can  be  better  employed. 
Six  boys  were  employed  in  the  laundry,  forty  in  the  carpenters'  shop,  in  which  no 
machinery  is  employed,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  in  the  tailors'  shop.  Mr.  Qower,  the 
superintendent,  maintained  that  a  boy  learns  more  in  one  of  those  shops  in  a  year 
than  he  would  learn  outside  in  five,  as  the  object  is  not  to  get  him  to  do  a  great  deal 
that  is  mere  drudgery,  but  to  give  him  a  thorough  technical  training.  About  a 
hundred  of  the  young  and  of  the  new  boys  are  engaged  in  seating  cane  bottom  chairs. 
On  the  farm,  which  is  260  acres  in  extent,  all  the  boys  in  whom  a  taste  for  farm  life 
has  been  developed  and  for  whom  places  can  be  found  with  farmers,  are  employed, 
generally  about  seventy-five.  The  majority  of  the  boys  come  from  cities  and  it 
is  considered  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  force  them  to  do  only  farm  work. 

Mr.  Gower  refuses  to  give  a  misleading  name  to  the  institution.  It  is  a  reform 
school,  he  says,  and  should  be  called  nothing  else.  He  disapproves  of  classifying 
boys  according  to  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  their  degrees  in  guilt.  He  places 
them  under  observation  when  they  are  sent  to  him,  and  when  he  has  learned  what 
their  dispositions,  inclinations  and  qualities  are  he  puts  them  in  the  places  in 
which  he  thinks  they  will  do  best.  In  some  institutions,  he  says,  the  practice  is 
to  transfer  boys  from  one  cottage  to  another  as  they  rise  or  fall  in  the  scale  of 
rectitude.  There  is  the  receiving  cottage,  the  cottage  of  honor,  the  graduating 
cottage,  the  cottage  of  dishonor,  each  labelled  so  as  to  indicate  the  moral  atmos- 
phere which  is  to  be  found  within.  Thus  the  boys  who  need  the  most  help  and 
encouragement  are  placed  where  they  are  surrounded  with  the  worst  influences, 
and  those  who  show  their  desire  and  ability  to  do  right  are  placed  where  there 
is  scarcely  a  temptation  to  do  otherwise.  He  contends  that  the  worst  boy  should 
be  placed  in  the  purest  and  most  bracing  moral  atmosphere  to  be  found.  He  main- 
tains, contrary  to  the  opiniou  of  many,  that  it  is  possible  in  such  an  institution 
to  create  a  moral  atmosphere  which  will  stimulate  towards  well-doing  every  one 
who  breathes  it ;  to  keep  the  standard  of  morality  amongst  the  boys  so  high  that 
a  good  boy  will  not  be  injured  and  a  bad  boy  will  surely  be  benefited  by  contact 
with  those  around  him.  He  disapproves  strongly  of  the  badge  and  mark  system 
which  he  regards  as  wrong  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  results.  The  system, 
he  argues,  does  injustice  to  good  boys  who  have  been  committed  for  trivial 
offences  and  who  should  be  discharged  on  parole  or  otherwise  as  soon  as  their 
true  character  is  known.  It  is  unjust  to  dull  boys  who  earnestly  strive  to  do 
well,  but  fail  to  obtain  marks.  It  encourages  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy  and 
trains  boys  to  form  false  ideas  of  morality  and  duty.  In  many  instances  not  the 
best  boys  but  those  who  are  the  biggest  liars  and  can  most  successfully  elude  de- 
tection gain  promotion  most  rapidly.  It  is  absurd  to  conclude  that  a  boy  has  a 
good  character  because  he  has  not  been  known  to  lie,  steal  or  swear  for  a  year. 
The  institution  should  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ideal  home  in  which 
obedience  to  statutory  law  is  not  presented  as  the  highest  motive  to  correct 
action,  but  rather  obedience  to  principle  ;  in  which  worth  is  not  estimated  on  the 
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basis  of  known  short-comings,  but  rather  on  the  basis  of  observed  effort  and 
aspiration  towards  noble  things  ;  in  which  character  is  developed  not  by  degra- 
dation or  by  bread  and  water  diet,  but  rather  by  encouraging  the  desire  to  excel 
and  by  the  love  of  approbation,  in  which  the  thoughtless  mistake  or  the  fault  of 
losing  ones  temper  is  not  exaggerated  and  in  which  no  ideal  is  presented  to  the 
boy  that  appeals  to  his  baser  nature.     The  institution  is  not  made  to  resemble 
such  a  home  by  a  system  of  book  keeping  that  charges  to  every  offender  fifty 
demerits  for  a  lie,  seventy-five  for  profanity,  a  hundred  for  obscenity,  live  hun- 
dred for  resisting  an  officer  and  a  thousand  for  running  away,  without  any  regard 
to  the   antecedents,  influences   or   immediate   temptations  which  are  so  often 
responsible  for  the  act;  or  by  any  arithmetical   legerdemain  that  ignores  the 
earnest  longings  and  efforts  towards  right,  even  if  they  do  not  always  overcome 
the  evil  that  is  within  one.     All  this  may  make  a  model  boy  in  the  institution 
without  making  a  good  man  of  hi  in. 

The  great  majority  of  the  bo\*s,  Mr.  Gower  said,  are  not  naturally  bad,  but 
are  the  creatures  of  unfortunate  circumstances  for  which  they  are  in  no  way 
rosponsib'e,  and  what  they  need  is  training  and  education  such  as  will  restore 
them  to  their  normal  condition.  Could  they  have  been  placed  in  good  homes 
most  of  them  would  have  been  saved  to  society  without  any  intervention  of  the 
institution.  Another  objection  to  moving  boys  from  one  cottage  to  another  is 
that  it  prevents  the  formation  of  the  intimate  relations  which  should  subsist 
between  the  boys  and  those  immediately  in  charge  of  them  and  prevents  the 
officers  from  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character  and  disposition  of 
the  boys.  The  average  age  of  the  boys  is  thirteen  years  and  ten  months ;  the 
Average  time  of  detention  is  twenty-three  months. 

Boys  found  unfit  for  the  school  because  imbecile  or  incorrigible  maybe  returned 
to  the  court  which  sent  them  to  the  school  and  which  may  then  deal  with  them  as 
if  they  had  never  been  sent  to  the  school.  There  is  careful  supervision  of  the  boys 
who  are  placed  out.  Some  work  on  farms,  others  in  mechanical  occupations  in  the 
citie  sand  towns.  The  superintendent  pays  periodical  visits  to  Detroit  to  meet  the 
boys  who  are  in  positions  there.  A  large  number  follow  the  occupations  in  which 
they  were  engaged  in  the  school.  Of  250  boys  who  go  out  every  year  about 
seventy-five  go  to  farms,  and  about  fifty  remain,  more  or  less,  permanently  on 
farms. 

The  entire  expenditure  last  year  was  868,010.  Of  this  the  State  contributed 
S53,0OO.  $7,992  was  received  on  account  of  work  done  in  the  shops.  Some  of 
the  farm  produce  was  sold. 

Mr.  Donovan,  the  treasurer,  gave  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  esti- 
mates are  prepared,  appropriations  are  obtained,  and  money  is  expended.  He 
thinks  the  system  on  which  the  school  is  conducted  almost  perfect. 

There  is  a  school  at  Coldwater  called  the  State  Public  School,  to  which 
dependent  children — including,  probably,  those  designated,  "  neglected,"  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  sent.  This  is  conducted  on  the  combined  congregate  and  family  system. 
The  ages  of  the  children  range  from  two  to  twelve  and  they  are  kept  until  suit- 
able homes  are  found  for  them  by  the  county  agents.  This  school  has  one  large 
building  fitted  up  with  modern  improvements  and  nine  cottages  and  a  farm  of 
120  acres. 

The  mode  of  committing  boys  to  these  institutions  is  this.  When  a  boy 
who  has  committed  some  offence,  or  has  been  truant,  is  arrested,  formal  com- 
plaint is  made  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  before  further  proceedings  are  taken, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the  county  to 
make  careful  enquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  whole  surroundings  of  the 
child  and  the  causes  that  led  to  his  becoming  an  offender,  and  then  he  advise* 
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the  justice  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  boy.  If  the  charge  is  sustained, 
the  court  may  release  the  boy  on  suspended  sentence,  the  parents  giving  bonds* 
for  his  good  behaviour ;  but  usually  he  is  sent  to  the  school. 

The  Ohio  System. 

The  system  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders  and  dependent  children  is 
somewhat  different  in  this  State.  Each  county  is  required  by  law  to  provide  a 
home  for  dependent  children,  or  to  make  arrangements  with  the  managers  of 
such  an  institution  in  another  county  for  the  reception  and  care  of  such 
children.  There  were  last  year  thirty-seven  such  homes  in  the  State,  and  the 
average  number  of  children  in  them  was  2,285.  They  are  said  to  be  well  man- 
aged and  their  usefulness  is  said  to  be  conspicuous.  The  law  expressly  provides 
that  no  children  of  the  age  for  admission  into  a  home  shall  remain  in  any  poor- 
house  or  county  infirmary,  as  it  is  called  ;  but,  nevertheless,  at  the  close  of  last 
year,  there  remained  in  these  infirmaries  339  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen,  and  260  under  five  years  of  age.  The  Board  of  State  Charities 
think  that  the  usefulness  of  the  homes  "  could  be  largely  increased  by  more 
efficient  methods  of  placing  out  children  into  permanent  homes  by  adoption,  or 
indenture,  which  is  their  most  important  function."  A  law  recently  passed 
authorises  the  appointment  of  county  agents  for  this  purpose,  but  the  homes 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  its  provisions  which  are  merely  permissive. 

Of  the  Boys'  Industrial  School  or  Reformatory,  near  Columbus,  of  which  those 
interested  speak  as  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  United  States, the  official  report 
says  little.  The  number  remaining  in  the  house  on  November  loth,  1889,  was  590 ; 
the  number  received  during  the  year  was  327,  and  the  number  discharged 
by  expiration  of  sentence,  was  222.  We  are  told  that  "  prevalent  good  order, 
willing  and  industrial  labor  in  shops  and  field,  fair  application  and  progress  in 
school  studies  and  contentment,  and  good  behavior  in  the  family  have  marked 
the  general  deportment  of  the  boys  and  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  officers 
and  friends  of  the  institution."  In  the  Girls'  Industrial  School,  fifty-eight  were 
received  during  the  year,  thirty -three  were  discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence 
and  287  remained  on  November  15th,  1889.  Of  this  school  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  says,  "  No  matter  how  patient  the  care,  how  considerate  the  discipline, 
how  comfortable  the  provision  made  for  the  inmates,  there  is  always  a  feeling  of 
restraint,  creating  discontent.  This  sense  over-rides  every  sense  of  right  and 
propriety  upon  the  part  of  the  girls — those  old  enough  to  distinguish  between 
that  which  they  wish  and  that  which  is  best  for  them,  seem,  most  of  them, 
utterly  oblivious  to  any  other  consideration  than  simple  freedom  from  restraint. 
The  natural  disposition,  personal  habits,  selfish,  sensual  and  wilful,  are  not  easily 
brought  under  self-control  and  corresponding  difficulty  is  found  in  bringing 
them  into  subjection  to  authority."  The  sending  of  imbeciles  to  this  school  is 
complained  of  and  greater  discretionary  authority  is  asked  for  as  to  the 
discharge  of  young  girls  scarcely  capable  of  committing  crime,  but  against 
whom  a  criminal  record  is  made  at  an  age  when  they  can  make  little,  if  any 
defence,  thus  exposing  them  to  life-long  disgrace. 

There  is  a  house  of  refuge  at  Cleveland  attached  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion, in  which  there  were  seventy-five  boys  on  November  15th,  188!\  These 
should  scarcely  be  classed  as  juvenile  offenders.  They  seemed  bright,  intelli- 
gent boys,  who  might  easily  be  guided  to  what  is  good.  Fifty-four  were 
received  during  the  year  and  eighty -four  were  sent  to  their  parents  or  guardians. 
That  this  school  is  within  the  enclosure  of  a  penal  establishment  is  admittedly' 
'  great  mistake.     A  House  of  Refuge  in  Cincinnati  receives  boys  and  girls  ;  15/5 
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were  placed  in  it  during  the  year  ;  155  were  sent  back  to  parents  or  guardians  \ 
twenty-two  were  placed  out  in  families,  and  there  remained  284  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  Of  the  whole  number  in  this  school  for  the  year  402  were  boys  and 
129  were  girls. 

The  New  York  System. 

The  council  of  the  school  superintendents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  1888,  adopted  a  draft  of  a  bill  entitled  "  An  Act  to  secure 
to  children  the  benefits  of  an  elementary  education."     This,  which  seems  to  have 
been  framed  largely  on  the  model  of  the  English  school  law  as  described  by  Mr, 
Phelps,  contains  several  provisions  which  deserve  serious  consideration.      Should 
this  become  law  parents  or  guardians  would  be  required   to  send  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and    eleven    to    attend    the    public   school   of   the 
district,  or  a  private  school,  during  the  whole  period  that  the  public  school  is  in 
session,  and  in  case  of  default  a  penalty  would  be  imposed  on  the  parents  of  one 
dollar  upon  the  first  conviction,  and  of  five  dollars  upon  each  subsequent  convic- 
tion.   Children  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  sixteen  not  regularly  engaged  in 
any  useful  employment  or  service,  would  also  be  required  to  attend  school  under 
like  penalties.     Any  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  who  attended  no 
school  and  was  not  instructed  at  home,  or  who  was  irregular  in  attendance  at  school 
without  satisfactory  reason  or  excuse,  and  who  had  been  notified,  at  least  three 
times  of  his  delinquency,  and  who,  after  such  notice,- continued  to  be  irregular 
and  idle ;  or  any  vagrant  child  of  such  age  found  wandering  about  the  streets  and 
lanes  or  public  places  during  the  school  hours  when  the  schools  were  in  session, 
having,  or  seeming  to  have,  no  lawful  occupation  or  business  and  growing  up 
in  idleness,  and  who,  after  having   been  three  times  notified  to  attend,  should 
neglect  or  ret  use  to  attend  the  same,  would  be  deemed  an  habitual  truant.     The 
public  school  authorities  in  cities  and  school  districts  and  the  attendance  officers 
would  be  required  to  make  diligent  enquiry  into  all  cases  of  neglect  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  of  habitual  truancy  and  to  secure  the  proper  performance  of  the 
duties  imposed   by   the   Act,  or   the   punishment  of   those  guilty  of   neglect ; 
and  to  secure  the  regular  attendance  at  school  of  all  children  of  the  ages  specified 
for  the  time  named  in  the  Act.     All  persons  would  be  forbidden,  under  penalty,  to 
employ  any  children  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and   fourteen    years  in  any 
factory,  workshop,  or  other  place  during  the  school  hours  of  the  public  schools 
when  in  session,  unless  they  held  a  certificate  from  the  proper  school  authorities 
to  show  that  in  each  case  the  child  had  been  instructed  for  fourteen  weeks  out  of 
the  fifty-two  next  preceding  the  time  of  such  employment,  and  such  employment 
should  not  continue  beyond  the  date  when  such  certificate  expired.     Provision  is 
made  for  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  attendance  officers  in  union  free  school 
districts  and  in  other  school  districts  having  a  board  of  education,  and  it  is  made 
the  especial  duty  of  these  officers  to  see  that  those  provisions  of  law  are  enforced. 
In  common  schools  district  these  duties  would  be  imposed  upon  the  trustees.     The 
Board  of  Education  in  any  city  and  the  Board   of  Supervisors  in   any  county 
may,  and  the  Board  of  Education  in  cities  of  250,000  inhabitants  or  over,  would 
te  required  to  provide  one  or  more  suitable  places  (truant  schools  ?)  for  the  com- 
mitment, discipline,  and  instruction,  or  for  the  confinement,  when  necessary,  of 
habitual  truants     *     *     (and)  make  all  needful  regulations  for  the  management, 
direction,  control,  and  government  of  such  schools.    But  no  person  should  be  com- 
mitted to  such  school  for  less  than  four  weeks  nor  for  more  than  one  vear, 
provided  that  such  board  in  such  cases  may      *      *      discharge  any  person  so 
committed  before  the  term  of  his  commitment  expired,  if  in  their  judgment  the 
substantial   and   permanent   reform   of  the   truant   had   effected.      No   person- 
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accused  and  convicted  of  any  crime  should  be  committed  to  such  school  as  a 
punishment  for  such  crime."  It  is  made  the  duty  of  police  officers  to  assist 
trustees  and  attendance  officers  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties.  In  some 
cases  of  which  we  iind  record,  truants  are  sent  to  a  Protestant  home  or  a 
Catholic  protectory,  there  to  be  disciplined,  "  the  judge  always  selecting  the 
institution  representing  the  religious  faith  of  the  parents." 

Industrial  School  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Besides  the  charitable  institutions  devoted  to  the  protection  and  reformation 
of  the  young,  there  are  three  large  state  reformatories  called  industrial  schools. 
These  are  conducted  on  the  congregate  system,  and  in  some,  if  not  all,  boys  and  girls 
are  confinedwithin  the  same  boundary  wall,  although  in  separate  buildings.  The 
population  of  these  schools  has  increased  rapidly  of  late.  When  the  Commissioners 
visited  the  reformatory  at  Rochester,  6."*9  boys  and  134  girls  were  under  detention 
there,and  although thegirls' school  was builtorilytwoorthree  years  ago  the  principal 
complained  that  it  was  crowded.  The  boys,  who  are  too  young  to  do  more  thaa 
attend  school,  are  in  a  department  quite  separate  from  the  others  and  have  a  play- 
ground of  their  own  enclosed  by  high  walls.  The  girls  school  is  in  beauti- 
ful order.  The  girls  are  divided  into  two  grades  or  classes  according  to  the 
offences  which  they  committed  and  the  character  they  bore  before  admission,  and 
great  care  is  taken  to  exclude  from  the  higher  grade  those  whose  influence  may 
be  hurtful  to  the  others.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  managers  that  each  of  the 
older  girls  in  the  first  grade  should  have  a  room  of  her  own,  but  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  in  several  instances,  to  put  two  in  a  room.  The  doors  of  these  rooms 
stand  open  day  and  night  and  they  all  looked  bright  and  neat.  In  the  dormito- 
ries in  which  the  younger  girls  sleep  the  beds  were  somewhat  crowded.  In  the 
laundry  in  which  many  of  the  older  girls  are  employed  little  machinery  is  used* 
as  the  object  is  to  fit  the  girls  to  live  as  domestics  in  private  houses  The  school 
rooms  were  all  thoroughly  equipped  and  were  perfectly  neat  as  were  the  work- 
rooms and  all  parts  of  the  house.  The  buildings  in  which  the  boys  are  kept  are 
old  and  do  not  look  so  well.  A  large  part  of  the  main  building  retains  its  old 
prison  aspect.  The  windows  are  long  and  narrow  and  the  iron  bars  remain.  From 
one  section  of  this  the  cells  have  all  been  removed  and  instead  is  a  large  dor- 
mitory in  which  some  hundreds  sleep.  In  the  other  section  all  the  doors  and 
fastenings  have  been  removed  and  the  cells  converted  into  bright  little  bed  rooms, 
but  the  superintendent  is  determined  that  all  that  may  remind  the  boys  of  this 
having  been  a  prison  shall  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  blacksmiths' 
shops  and  other  workshops,  such  as  the  foundry,  the  moulders'  shop,  and  the  car- 
penters' shops,  are  in  detached  buildings.  A  high  strong  outer  wall  encloses  all 
the  buildings,  an  open  space  in  front  and  the  play  grounds.  This  is  said  to  be 
necessary  because  the  institution  is  so  near  the  city  that  the  suburbs  extend  all 
round  it.  The  grounds,  including  those  under  buildings,  the  play-grounds  and 
a  small  farm,  are  only  42  acres  in  extent.  No  special  attention  seemed  to  be  givem 
to  farming  or  gardening. 

From  75  to  80  boys  are  employed  in  the  house-work,  including  kitchea 
and  bakery.  Several  of  the  boys  when  they  go  out  find  employment  as 
bakers.  Twelve  receive  technological  instruction  and  training  in  a  foundry ; 
22  in  a  blacksmith  shop  ;  14  in  a  moulders'  pattern  shop,  and  33  im 
a  carpenters'  shop.  The  brightest  boys  generally  make  their  way  to  the 
machine  shop,  where  they  are  taught  how  to  use  the  drill,  lathe,  planer, 
slnper  and  milling  machines  and  to  temper  and  grind  tools.  This  cla*s  numbers 
13.    There  are  also  classes  taught  bricklaying,  plastering,  painting  and  tailoring 
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and  shoemaking.  Such  boys  as  have  a  taste  for  agriculture  and  gardening  work 
en  the  farm,  but  nearly  all  the  boys  come  from  the  cities  and  these  prefer  mechan- 
ical occupations.  There  is  an  instructor  for  each  class.  The  Commissioner* 
saw  some  of  the  classes  at  work.  Drill  is  taught  by  a  military  instructor,  and 
the  older  boys  went  through  several  intricate  movements  with  great  steadiness 
and  precision. 

In  the  girls'  department  as  in  the  boys'  no  work  is  done  for  outside  parties  ; 
shirts  are  made  for  the  boys  and  the  bed-clothes  are  made  and  repaired.  This 
and  the  work  the  girls  do  for  themselves  and  their  own  school,  the  laundry  work 
and  the  work  in  the  schools  occupy  their  time  fully. 

In  the  department  of  the  larger  boys  there  are  a  first  and  second  division,  but 
the  boys  all  mingle  in  the  schools  and  shops  and  playgrounds.  Some  of  the 
boys,  the  Superintendent  said,  are  of  vicious  habits  when  sent  to  the  school,  and 
some  have  acquired  a  taste  for  strong  drink,  but  cigarette-smoking  brings  more 
boys  to  the  school  than  whiskey-drinking. 

Classification  is  much  more  carefully  attended  to  in  the  girls'  department. 
They  are  classed  as  primary  and  first  and  second  division  as  the  boys  are.  The 
primary  includes  children  of  from  seven  to  twelve  years,  of  whom  some  have  com- 
mitted petty  offences,  some  are  committed  as  vagrants  and  some  are  orphans.  The 
girls  in  the  first  division  are  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  have 
committed  serious  offences.  The  second  division  is  comprised  chiefly  of  girls  who 
have  fallen,  and  these  are  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  others  and  do  not  even 
see  them  except  at  church.  If  any  girl  in  the  first  division  acts  badly  and  there 
is  danger  of  her  corrupting  the  others,  she  is  at  once  transferred.  Each 
division  has  its  own  school  room.  The  primary  and  the  first  division  receive  the 
same  amount  of  schooling.  The  second  division  attend  school  from  five  until  a 
a  quarter  to  eight  in  the  evening. 

When  a  boy  (or  girl)  is  convicted  of  any  offence  for  which  he  may  be  com- 
mitted to  such  an  institution  he  becomes  a  ward  of  the  State,  and  the  governing 
board  of  the  school  to  which  he  is  sent  have  control  of  him  during  his  minority. 
When  the  superintendent  reports  that  a  boy  is  fit  to  leave  the  school,  the  chap- 
lain enquires  if  the  boy  has  a  home,  and  whether  it  is  such  as  he  should  be  sent 
to.  If  it  is,  the  parents  are  notified,  and  when  they  have  signed  the  papers  pre- 
pared in  such  cases,  the  boy  is  returned  to  them.  If  the  home  is  not  what  it 
should  be  the  chaplain  looks  for  another  in  which  the  boy  may  be  safely  placed.  A 
committee  ©f  the  board  of  managers  must  approve  of  the  boy's  discharge.  The 
board  will  not  allow  a  boy  to  go  out  until  a  place  has  been  provided  for  him,  and 
if  he  behaves  badly  after  he  has  been  discharged  they  bring  him  back  to  the 
school.  No  boy  is  discharged  absolutely  until  lie  is  of  age.  Practically  the  sup- 
erintendent determines  when  a  boy  shall  go  out,  and  the  chaplain  determines 
whether  he  shall  return  home  or  be  placed  elsewhere.  If  a  boy  desires  to  change 
his  place  when  out  he  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  chaplain.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  chaplain  to  learn  all  he  can  about  each  boy's  history  aud  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  conviction,  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  the  relatives, 
friends,  and  employer  of  a  boy,  after  he  has  been  parolled,  to  ascertain  how  he 
is  conducting  himself  and  whether  matters  are  going  on  satisfactorily.  The  chap- 
lain has  authority  to  remove  a  boy  from  one  place  to  another  for  any  sufficient 
cause  and  to  decide  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  send  a  boy  back  to  school 
There  are  two  chaplains  in  this  institution,  one  Protestant,  the  other  Catholicr 
and  each  has  charge  of  the  boys  of  his  own  persuasion.  About  twenty  per  cent. 
of  the  boys  sent  out  are  returned.  In  some  cases  they  behave  badly  ;  in  others 
their  homes  are  found  to  be  dangeious,  or  their  employers  treat  them  badly.  Of 
the  girls  it  was  said  that  some  of  those  of  the  primary  class  who  are  placed  ont- 
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Ao  come  back,  but  not  many.  More  of  the  first  and  second  division  are 
returned,  not  in  most  cases  because  they  have  committed  any  offence  but  because 
they  are  unable  to  do  the  work  required  of  them.  Many  of  them  are  very 
helpless. 

The  chaplains  do  a  large  part  of  the  administrative  work  in  this  institution. 
The  board  make  and  change  the  regulations,  and  through  their  committees 
actively  supervise  all  that  is  done.  Their  powers  are  very  large  as  all  their  regu- 
lations have  the  force  of  law. 

The  superintendent  stated  that  of  those  who  pass  through  this  school  from 
eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  are  thoroughly  reclaimed. 

The  Australian   System. 

In  Australia  the  systems  for  dealing  with  destitute  and  neglected  children 
and  with  juvenile  offenders,  which  found  favor  in  Great  Britain,  were  generally 
adopted,  but  they  have  been  materially  modified,  and  in  his  report  for  1888  the 
secretary  of  the  department  which  has  charge  of  such  institutions  in  the  Colony 
of  Victoria,  asserts  that  the  acts  relating  to  juvenile  offenders  and  to  neglected 
children,  which  passed  in  the  previous  session,  embody  the  most  advanced  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  enacted  by  any  of  the  colonial  legislatures.  Their  system 
includes  private  denominational  reformatories,  assisted  by  the  State,  as  in  England; 
Government  reformatories,  wholly  sustained  and  managed  by  the  State,  in  which 
the  religious  rights  of  the  inmates  are  carefully  guarded  and  the  importance  of 
religious  instruction  is  fully  recognised ;  industrial  schools,  now  called  schools 
for  neglected  children  and  receiving  depots  for  neglected  children  awaiting  the 
action  of  the  courts.  To  the  receiving  depots  probation  schools,  in  which  the  char- 
acter, disposition  and  general  moral  condition  of  the  children  committed  to  any  of 
the  institutions  could  be  ascertained  by  careful  observation,  were  to  be  added.  The 
provision  that  only  those  who  had  actually  passed  at  least  ten  days  in  gaol  undersen- 
tence  for  some  offence  should  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  has  been  abolished,  and  child- 
ren may  now  be  sent  to  reformatory  or  industrial  school  without  ever  entering  a 
gaol.  It  was  proposed  that  when  the  probation  schools  were  in  operation,  juvenile 
offenders,  as  well  as  neglected  children,  should  be  sent  to  the  receiving  depots 
when  any  delay  occurred  in  making  final  disposition  of  them.  They  may  now 
be  sent  to  a  reformatory  school,  pending  such  disposition.  Children  found  asso- 
ciating or  dwelling  with  criminal  persons  may  now  be  apprehended,  and  if  the 
charge  be  sustained  the  guardianship  of  such  children  may  be  transferred  to 
respectable  relatives  or  others,  who  will  be  protected  from  the  interference  of 
objectionable  relatives.  The  boarding  out  of  very  young  children,  and  the  licens- 
ing out  of  those  who  behave  well  in  the  schools  are  regarded  as  important 
means  of  saving  and  reforming  those  who  need  the  help  of  the  State. 

One  reformatory  and  one  industrial  school  for  girls  are  under  the 
management  of  Protestants ;  one  reformatory  and  two  industrial  schools 
for  girls  are  under  the  management  of  Catholics,  and  the  state  manages 
directly  a  reformatory  for  boys,  a  reformatory  for  girls,  an  industrial 
school  for  boys  and  au  industrial  school  for  girls.  The  total  number 
that  passed  through  all  these  during  the  year  was  1,0  54 ;  the  total  number  in  all 
the  schools  on  December  31st,  1888,  was  294,  of  whom  43  were  in  the  State  indus- 
trial school,  127  in  the  State  reformatory  ;  76  in  the  Catholic  industrial  schools, 
and  20  in  the  Catholic  reformatory;  15  in  the  Protestant  industrial  school  and  13 
in  the  Protestant  reformatory.  During  the  year  365  were  sent  to  foster  homes, 
257  to  service  homes,  and  68  were  placed  on  probation  with  relatives  and  others. 
The  total  number  of  children,  who  having  passed  through  the  reformatory  and 
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industrial  schools,  were  placed  out  and  were  under  supervision,  was  581. 
duct  of  489  of  these  was  reported  good,  of  21  indifferent  and  of  71  bad. 
number  under  supervision  was  3,238. 

During  the  year  352  children  were  sent  to  the  industrial  schools,  and  81  to 
the  refonnatories.     In  65  cases  the  children  were  deserted  by  the  fathers,  in  ten 
cases  by  their  mothers  and  in  eleven  cases  by  both  parents.     In  28  cases  the 
father  was  not  known,  in  22  cases  neither  father  nor  mother  was  known. 
158  were  discharged  on  probation  during  the  year,  and  34  finally. 
One  of  the  regulations  respecting  neglected  children,  which  have  the  force 
of  law,  is  that  when  any  such  child   is  apprehended,  "until  the  charge  shall  have 
been  heard  and  disposed  of"  the  constable  or  person  by  whom  he  has  been  ap- 
prehended "shall,  when  practicable  or  expedient,  place  such  child  in  one  of  the 
receiving  depots,  situated  in  the  Royal  Park,  near  Melbourne."     But  if  it  be  not 
practicable  or  expedient  to  place  the  child  in  one  of  these  depots,  the  constable 
or  person  making  the  arrest  is  authorised  to  place  the  child  with  some  respect- 
able private  person,  and  to  make  proper  arrangement  or  agreement  as  to  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  child.    If  the  constable  is  a  married  man  he  may  place  the 
child  in  his  own  dwelling  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  himself  and  wife. 
Every  child  committed  or  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  department  for  neglected 
children  is  taken  to  the  nearest  receiving  depot  occupied  and  used  by  children  of 
the  same  sex,  there  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  superintendent  or  matron  until 
the  manner  of  his  or  her  disposal  shall  have  been  determined  by  the  secretary. 

Children  who  cannot  be  controlled  in  the  industrial  schools  are  now  sent  to 
the  reformatories.  It  is  proposed  to  send  them  to  the  probation  schools  when 
such  schools  have  been  provided. 

Children,  who  being  of  good  behaviour  and  otherwise  fit  for  the  position,  are 
appointed  monitors,  may  be  allowed  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  shillings  and  six 
pence  per  month. 

In  probationary,  industrial  and  reformatory  schools  the  officer  in  charge  is 
required  to  classify  the  children,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  conduct,  age,  and 
rooral  and  physical  characteristics  of   such  children.     All  officers  and  teachers 
are  required  specially  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  children,  and  it  is  provided  that  religious  instruction  shall  be  given 
*&  all  depots  and  schools  under  the  denominations  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Jewish,  and  under  no  other  denomination.    Every  child  in  any  depot  or  school 
shall  be  taught  the  religion  of    that  one  of  the   denominations  aforesaid,  to 
which  in  the  particulars  attached  to  the  order  committing  such  child  to  the  care 
of  the  department  he  is  stated  to  belong/'     If  a  mistake  is  made  in  the  order  it 
may  be  rectified.     When  practicable  the  children     .     .     shall  be  taken  on  Sun- 
day to  their  respective  places  of  worship.     Provision  is  made  for  the  admission 
of  clergymen  and  others  to  the  children  of  their   own   denomination  on  Sun- 
days and  at  such  other  times  as  are  set  apart  for  religious  instruction. 

The  Commissioners  make  no  apology  for  occupying  so  much  space  in  their 
report  in  showing  the  various  systems  that  obtain  in  the  countries  named  for  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  as  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  this  Province  should  learn  from  the  experience  of  others  what 
system  is  best  adapted  to  its  circumstances  and  calculated  to  produce  the  most 
beneficial  results. 

The  Ontario  System. — The  Reformatory  for  Boys. 

A  great  mistake  was  made  in  the  selection  of  the  site  of  the  Reformatory 
for   Boys   at    Penetanguishene.      When   the  Government    found    it    necessary 
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to  establish  this  reformatory  they  thought  it  would  be  economical  to  use- 
for  the  purpose  a  barracks  which  had  been  unoccupied  since  the  war  of 
1812.  This  will  not  seem  surprising  when  we  remember  that  in  those  days 
the  prevailing  idea  respecting  reformatories  was  that  they  should  be  little 
else  than  prisons,  in  which  juveniles,  while  receiving  some  education  and  indus- 
trial training,  should  be  strictly  confined,  punishment  being,  at  least,  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  their  incarceration.  When  the  erection  of  the  present  massive 
structure  was  found  necessary  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  moving  to  another 
locality  as  the  ideas  as  to  what  a  reformatory  school  should  be  had  undergone 
little  change.  The  new  structure  was  but  a  more  commodious  prison.  The  boys 
were  every  evening  locked  up  in  a  triple  tier  of  cells,  with  doors  of  iron  bars  and. 
fastenings  strong  enough  to  hold  the  most  desperate  felons,  and  when  allowed  out 
during  the  day  they  were  confined  within  a  strong  and  very  high  close  fence.  And 
guards  were  set  night  and  day  to  prevent  escapes.  For  a  place  of  confinement  or 
for  an  asylum  in  which  the  imbecile  or  the  incurable  insane  may  spend  their  days 
the  situation  is  in  many  respects  unobjectionable.  The  air  is  bracing  and  salubrious, 
the  water  is  pure  and  abundant,  the  facilities  for  drainage  are  excellent  and  the  out-, 
look  is  grandly  beautiful ;  but  the  soil  is  so  light  and  sandy  and  so  thickly  covered 
with  boulders  that  successful  farming  is  impossible,  and  the  place  is  so  far  away 
from  all  the  great  centres  of  population  that  industries  which  could  be  carried  on 
with  advantage  to  the  boys  and  with  some  profit  if  the  school  were  within  easy 
distance  of  a  large  city  would  entail  heavy  loss  if  introduced  here.  A  still  greater 
disadvantage  is  that  the  public  almost  forget  that  such  an  institution  exists,  and 
application  is  scarcely  ever  made  by  farmers  or  others  for  the  services  of 
boys  whose  term  is  ahout  to  expire.  There  is  no  official  machinery  to  provide- 
good  homes  and  suitable  employment  for  the  boys  when  they  return  to  the  outer 
world,  or  to  control,  direct  or  guide  them  in  any  way,  and  no  voluntary  associa- 
tion has  yet  attempted  to  make  amends  for  the  law's  neglect  in  this  respect. 

The  high  fence  and  the  rattle  of  the  keeper's  keys  as  he  opens  or  closes  the 
entrance  gate  still  give  the  place  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  prison  on  the  ex- 
terior.    Inside  the  fence  things  look  much  better.     The  ground  which  was  at  one- 
time very  rough,  has  been  graded,  and  a  large  flower  garden  laid  out  with  much. 

artistic  skill  was  in  full  bloom  when  the  commissioners  visited  the  school,  and 

made  quite  a  brilliant  show.  Where  those  tiers  of  cells  once  stood  they  found  fe_ 
large,  airy,  well  lit  dining  room,  admirably  arranged,  and  a  dormitory  which  iofe 
its  arrangements,  its  perfect  cleanliness,  and  its  entire  freedom  from  disagreeables 
odours,  was  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  they  had  seen  in  the  best  institution.  -« 
visited  by  them  in  the  United  States.  The  supervision  < luring  the  night,  ^_ 
explained  by  the  warden,  is  perfect.  A  dim  light  burns  all  night,  the  gui 
pass  through  the  dormitory  every  few  minutes,  a  registering  electric  apparati 
records  their  every  visit,  enabling  the  warden  to  test  the  accuracy  of -the  re] 
which  th«*y  are  required  to  make  to  him  every  morning.  The  commissioners 
the  boys  march  into  the  dining  hall  and  take  their  places  at  the  tables, 
admired  their  excellent  demeanor. 

The  school  rooms,  although  said  to  be  too  small,  are  well  furnished  i\ru\ 
kept.     In  the  senior  Protestant  class  there  were  3f>  boys,  in  the  junior  30,  ui> 
the  Catholic  school  were  32.     The  education  given  is  that  of  the  public  schp 
The  boys  were  said  to  be  diligent  and  well  behaved,  and   the  inspector,  Mr.  D 
who  visits  the  schools  regularly,  reports  that  good  work,  is  done  in  them.     *1 
chapels  are  commodious  and  well  arranged.     Divine  .service  is  held  every  Suffd 
forenoon  and  afternoon  for  Protestants  and  for  Catholics.     The  boys,  while  a*| 
ing  service,  conduct  themselves  with  great  propriety,  and  the  choirs,  coiij 
of  the  more  musical  of  the  boys,  sing  remarkably  well. 
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The  religious  instruction  and  training  of  the  boys  are  carefully  attended  to. 
Formerly  there  were  two  chaplains,  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic,  who  conducted 
morning  and  evening  prayers  daily,  were  every  day  in  frequent  intimate  inter- 
course with  the  boys,  and  on  Sunday  held  divine  service  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon.  Religious  instruction  was  also  given  at  other  times  during  the  week. 
Now  the  duties  of  the  Protestant  chaplaincy  are  discharged  by  three  clergymen 
©f  the  adjoining  town,  who  attend  alternately. 

The  large  play-grounds  showed  many  signs  of  use.  The  boys  evidently 
enjoyed  their  games  thoroughly,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  rudeness  of 
conduct  or  coarseness  of  speech.  Either,  we  were  told,  would  be  punished 
promptly. 

The  industrial  condition  of  the  school  is  very  unsatisfactory.     The  byres  and 

1>iggery  were  in  good  order,  but  they  are  not  extensive.     A  large  garden  on  a 
ow  level  where  the  ground  seemed  more  fertile  appeared  to  be  well  and  carefully 
cultivated,  but  of  farming  there  was  really  very  little  to  be  seen.     The  workshops 
looked  no  better.     The  little  machinery  in  the  carpenters'  shop  looked  as  if  it 
*  were  not  very  much  used  and  as  if  it  could  not   do  very  much.     Only  in  the 
tailors'  shop  was  there  much  appearance  of  any  effort  to  give  industrial  training. 
Of  the  209  boys  in  the  school  at  the  close  of  last  year,  only  three  according  to 
the  report  were  in  the  carpenters'  shop,  seven  in  the  engine-room  and  ten  in  the 
tailors'  shop.     How  many  worked  in  the  shoemakers'  shop  is  not  stated.     In  the 
garden,  in  the  stables,  on  the  farm   and  other   outside  work,  3b*  others  were 
employed.     A  number  were  employed  as  bakers  and  cooks  and  in  housework. 
Of  the  209  boys  whom  the  commissioners  saw,  many  were  so  young  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  require  them  to  do  much  work.    But  even  of  these,  a  large  proportion 
could  profitably  receive  some  technological  training.      A  very  large  proportion, 
however,  were  grown  lads  who  seemed  strangely  out  of  place  in  such  a  school 
These  for  their  own  sake  should  be  required  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  every  day. 
Technological  training  such  as  is  given  in  the  Lyman  school  and  the  Lansing  and 
other  reformatories  is  ignored  at  Penetammishene. 

The  superintendent,  when  under  examination,  was  asked    what  is  done  to 
five  the  boys  an  industrial  training  ?     He  said :  "  We  have  endeavored  to  employ 
the  boys  as  best  we  can,  but  not  to  their  benefit  as  it  should  be.     *     *     So  far 
*s  the  teaching  of  a  particular  trade  goes  1  cannot  say  that  it  is  of  much  bene  tit 
to  them,  and  when  they  go  out  it  frequently  follows  that  they  have  a  very  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  any  trade.     We  might  give  them  some  knowledge  of  tailor- 
Higthat  might  enable  them  to  get  in  somewhere  as  improvers    Our  shoemaking  is 
Bo  trade  at  all.     We  make  shoes  for  the  inmates,  but  the  knowledge  that  the  boys 
Acquire  is  of  no  value  outside."  He  thought  the  suggestion  that  boys  employed  at 
tailoring  should  be  taught  to  do  "plain  felling  and  seaming  properly,"  very  valuable. 
The  other  trades  taught,  he  said,  are  mechanical  engineering,  confined  to  the  more 
a|tnple  class  of  work,  hlacksmithing,  steamtitting,  carpentering,  in  a  limited  way, 
*  little  jobbing  and  putting  up  of   rough  stuff.     0-  farming,  he  said  :  "Our  land 
^fcpable  of  cultivation  h.-ing  limited,  we  have  kept  this  branch  of  industry  down 
*0  our  domestic  wants,  to  the  growing  of  potatoes,  oats,  hay,  and  such  like."  They 
**o  not  raise  all  they  require  even  of  these  'products.       The    reasons    he   gave 
*Or  this  lack  of  industrial  training  were  "  We  have  not  employment   lor  the  boys 
*t  any  art  or  trade,  and  we  cannot  introduce  new  industries  without  si-rious  loss, 
*Hd  were  we  to  introduce  them  we  would  run  the  risk  of   having  the  labor  com- 
pilations taking  exception  to  them.     *     *     Geographically,  we  are  >o  situated 
that  were  we  to  employ  the  boys  at  skilled  labor  wc  could  not  put  our  produce 
Upon  the  market  except  at  great  cost.     Technological  instruction  could   be  given 
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if  the  proper  means  and  appliances  were  furnished  by  the  Government."  The 
superintendent  seemed  to  understand  fully  the  importance  of  active  productive 
employment  as  a  means  of  reformation. 

The  staff  of  the  institution  is  composed  of  the  superintendent,  the  deputy- 
superintendent,  the  bursar,  the  surgeon,  the  chaplains,  three  school  teachers,  two 
Protestants  and  one  Catholic,  a  steward,  storekeeper,  carpenter,  engineer,  baker, 
shoemakei,  tailor,  farmer,  gardener,  four  guards,  one  teamster,  one  who  has 
charge  of  the  works  outside,  one  in  charge  of  the  play-room,  a  stable  keeper  and 
a  gate  keeper,  a  chief  night  attendant  and  four  night  guards.  The  number  of 
guards  is  much  larger  than  in  any  boys'  reformatory  in  the  United  States  visited 
by  the  commissioners.  The  cost  of  the  school  last  year  was  945,330,  or  $199.60 
per  head. 

The  number  of  boys  in  the  school  when  the  commissioners  visited  it  was 
208.  Last  year  the  number  committed  was  85.  One  of  these  was  committed 
for  assault  with  intent,  two  for  assault  and  robbery,  one  for  arson,  one  for  bur- 
glary and  larceny,  two  for  burglary,  one  for  fraudulent  appropriation,  one  for 
housebreaking,  two  for  housebreaking  and  larceny,  three  for  horse-stealing,  seven 
as  incorrigible,  two  for  indecent  assault,  forty-nine  for  larceny,  one  for  larceny 
of  a  registered  letter,  two  for  shopbreaking,  two  for  shopbreaking  and  larceny, 
and  eight  for  vagrancy.  One-half  the  boys  committed  last  year  were  of  the  ages 
of  13,  14  or  15.  Sometimes  boys  are  sent  whose  offences  are  trivial.  Of  the 
boys  sent  last  year  28  were  committed  under  indeterminate  sentences. 

Several  of  the  85  boys  committed  during  the  year  were  very  }'oung  when  com- 
mitted. The  report  for  1889  states  the  ages  as  1  at  7,  5  at  9,  6  at  10,  6  at  11 
17  at  12,  12  at  13,  16  at  14,  12  at  15,  7  at  16,  2  at  17,  1  at  21. 

It  is  evident  that  for  those  35  boys  of  12  years  of  age  and  under  something 
better  might  have  been  done  than  sending  them  to  a  reformatory  to  associate 
more  or  less  with  offenders  so  much  older  than  themselves,  who  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  were  in  most  cases  thorough  adepts  in  all  that  is  vicious  and  criminal. 
On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  said  that  a  reformatory  for  boys  is  not  a  proper 
place  for  youths  of  16  years  and  upwards.  It  is  true  nevertheless,  as  one  of  the 
teachers  states  in  his  report,  that  many  of  the  big  boys  behave  well  and  assist  in 
keeping  the  smaller  boys  from  vice ;  that  boys  convicted  of  serious  offences  are 
not  always  the  most  immoral,  and  that  some  of  the  small  boys  are  the  most 
vicious  and  troublesome.  An  Act  passed  last  session  provides  that  hereafter  no 
boy  who  appears  to  be  under  thirteen  years  of  age  shall  be  sent  to  the  refor- 
matory. 

Of  the  85  one  was  sentenced  for  one  year,  one  for  a  year  and  six  months,  3  for 
two  years,  32  for  three  years,  7  for  four  years  and  13  for  five  years.  Twenty- 
eight  were  sent  under  what  the  judges  intended  should  be  indeterminate  sen- 
tences, such  as  a  minimum  of  three,  five  or  six  months,  or  one,  two  or  three  years, 
and  not  to  exceed  three,  four  or  five  years.  But  under  such  sentences  as  matters 
stand  it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  those  in  charge  to  detain  the  boys  for  the  long 
term. 

Any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  the  boys  discharged  who  lead 
honest  lives  would  be  useless  under  the  present  system,  and  any  statement  on  that 
point  must  be  mere  conjecture,  as  no  care  is  taken  of  the  boys  after  they  have 
left  nor  is  there  any  attempt  at  supervision  of  them. 

The  present  state  of  the  law  is  undoubtedly  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
successful  working  of  this  reformatory.  All  authorities  agree  that  the  re- 
formation of  any  prisoner,  young  or  old,  is  impossible  unless  the  prisoner  himself 
be  brought  to  desire  his  own  reformation.  This,  all  modern  authorities  agree,  can. 
only   1m;  donr   by  kind   and  judicious  management,  and  the  hope  of  earning  by 
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good  conduct  a  remission  of  some  part  of  the  penalty  where  that  has  been  fixed 
by  the  sentence  or  an  early  discharge  under  a  parole  system.  The  difficulty  that  is 
found  almost  insuperable  in  practice  seems  to  arise  from  the  doubts  which  exist 
as  to  the  powers  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  and  the  Canadian  Parliament  and 
the  consequent  necessity  for  concurrent  legislation  ;  and  from  the  extreme  views 
as  to  the  importance  of  maintaning  the  prerogative  right  to  pardon  or  to 
•commute  sentences  which  are  held  by  the  Canadian  Government.  The  Provincial 
statute  provides  that  the  inspector  of  prisons  shall  make  rules  and  regulation* 
for  the  management,  interior  economy  and  discipline  of  the  reformatory  and  for 
fixing  and  prescribing  the  duties  and  conduct  of  the  superintendent  and  every 
other  officer  and  servant  therein,  and  for  the  clothing,  maintenance,  education, 
employment,  industrial  instruction,  classification,  discipline,  corrective  punish- 
ment, reward  and  general  oversight  and  care  of  all  the  boys  sent  to  the  reforma- 
tory." The  superintendent  has  the  entire  execution,  control  and  management  of 
all  its  affairs  other  than  those  under  the  control  and  management  of  the 
bursar,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  inspector, and  under  the 
inspector's  direction  the  Government  appoint  all  the  officers  and  servants.  The  in- 
spector may  suspend  any  of  them  summarily  for  cause.  All  other  provisions  for 
the  management  and  maintenance  of  the  institution  are  made  by  Provincial 
authority. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  has  exclusive  power  to  legislate  respecting  crime 
and  criminals.  The  Provincial  Legislature,  nevertheless,  passed  an  Act,  43  Vic, 
c.  34?,  providing  that  upon  complaint  and  due  proof  made  to  the  judge  of 
any  county  or  district  court  or  police  magistrate  by  any  parent  or  guar- 
dian of  any  boy  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen,  that  by  reason  of  in- 
corrigible or  vicious  conduct  such  boy  is  beyond  the  control  of  such  parent  or 
Jruardian,  the  judge  or  police  magistrate  may  order  him  to  be  confined  in  the  Re- 
brmatory  for  an  undefined  period,  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  the  28th  section 
provides  that  any  court,  judge,  or  police  magistrate  who  has  power  to  sentence  a  boy 
to  be  confined  in  the  Penitentiary  may  sentence  him  to  be  confined  for  an  unde- 
fined period  in  the  reformatory,  "  and  such  boy  shall  thereupon  be  detained 
until  he  be  reformed  or  otherwise  fit  to  be  apprenticed  or  bound  out  or  be 
probationally  or  permanently  discharged  as  hereinafter  provided.  Provided  that 
such  boy  shall  not  be  detained  for  a  longer  time  than  the  maximum  term  of 
confinement  for  which  he  might  have  been  sentenced  for  the  offence  of  which  he 
was  convicted  and  that  no  boy  shall  be  sentenced  under  this  section  who  cannot 
be  imprisoned  for  two  years  or  over." 

Probably  the  Legislature  regarded  this  as  an  educational  measure  and  there- 
fore within  their  competence.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
to  introduce  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  a  probation  s3Tstem  with  regard  to 
such  boys.  The  five  years'  limitation  would  in  many  cases  render  the  working 
of  a  probation  system  difficult,  as  it  is  of  great  importance  that  boys  of  vicious 
tendencies  or  weak  character  should  be  under  surveillance  and  control  until  they 
have  become  men  or  have  given  evidence  of  thorough  reformation.  In  the  same 
year,  nerhaps  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  management  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Reformatory,  the  Dominion  Parliament  passed  an  Act  which  provides 
that  "  When  any  boy,  who  at  the  time  of  his  trial  appears  to  the 
court  to  be  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  is  convicted  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  of  any  offence  for  which  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  a 
period  of  three  months  or  longer,  but  less  than  five  years  may  be  imposed  upon 
an  adult  convicted  of  the  like  offence,  and  the  court  before  which  he  is  brought 
is  satisfied  that  a  due  regard  for  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  the  boy  re- 
quires tnat  he  should  be  committed  to  the  Ontario  reformatory  for  to^^Vk&sb. 
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such  court  may  sentence  the  boy  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  reformatory  for  such 
term  as  the  court  may  think  fit,  not  being  gi  eater  than  the  term  of  imprisonment 
which  could  be  imposed  upon  an  adult  for  the  like  offence  and  may  further 
sentence  such  boy  to  be  kept  in  the  reformatory  for  an  indefinite  time  after 
the  expiration  of  such  fixed  term,  provided  that  the  whole  period  of  confinement 
in  the  said  reformatory  shall  not  exceed  five  years  from  the  commencement  of 
his  imprisonment.  Provided  also  that  in  every  case  where  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  the  offence  is  fixed  by  law  to  be  five  years  or  longer  such  imprisonment 
shall  be  in  the  Penitentiary."  This  Act  also  provides  that  when  a  boy  appar- 
ently under  sixteen  is  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable  by  law  on  summary 
conviction  and  thereupon  is  sentenced  and  committed  to  prison  in  any  common 
gaol  for  a  period  of  fourteen  days,  at  the  least,  any  judge  of  any  one  of  the 
superior  courts  of  Ontario  or  any  judge  of  a  county  court  in  any  case  occurring 
within  his  county,  may  examine  and  enquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
and  conviction  .  .  and  may  as  an  additional  sentence  for  such  offence  sentence 
such  boy  to  be  sent  either  forthwith  or  at  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment  in 
such  gaol  to  the  said  reformatory  .  .  for  an  indefinite  period  not  exceeding 
in  the  whole  five  years  from  the  commencement  of  his  imprisonment  in  the 
common  gaol. 

This  does  not  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  competency  of  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature to  legislate  with  regard  to  children  complained  of  as  incorrigible  and 
beyond  the  control  of  their  parents,  and  it  was  apparently  an  effort  to  help  in 
the  introduction  of  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentences.  But  in  the  section 
immediately  following  it  is  enacted  that  every  boy  sentenced  under  the  sections 
just  quoted  shall  be  detained  in  the  said  reformatory  until  the  expiration  (if  any) 
of  the  fixed  term  of  his  sentence  unless  sooner  discharged  by  lawful  authority,  and 
thereafter  "  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  made  and  to  any  regulations 
made  under  section  ten  of  this  Act,  be  detained  in  the  reformatory  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  five  years  from  the  commencement  of  his  imprisonment  for  the 
purpose  of  his  industrial  and  moral  education." 

Section  ten  provides  that  "  the  Governor-General-in-Council  may  make  such 
regulations  as  he  may  consider  advisable  for  the  discharge  after  the  expiration  of 
the  fixed  term  of  sentence  of  prisoners  confined  jn  the  said  reformatory  under 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  :  and  such  discharge  may 
be  either  absolute  or  upon  probation  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  im- 
posed under  the  authority  of  the  said  regulations." 

But  no  such  regulations  as  section  ten  provides  should  be  made,  and  an 
indeterminate  sentence  therefore  means  in  reality  a  sentence  absolute  for  five 
years  subject  to  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  when  tho  commissioners  visited  the  reformatory  there  were  only 
39  boys  in  the  school  under  indeterminate  sentence. 

The  31st  section  of  the  Provincial  Act  provides  that  "  In  order  to 
encourage  good  behaviour  and  industry  among  the  boys  in  the  said  reform- 
atory, and  with  a  view  to  permitting  every  boy  to  earn  a  remission  of  a 
portion  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  the  said  reformatory  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  inspector  to  make  rules  so  that  a  correct  record 
of  the  conduct  of  every  boy  may  be  made  under  the  mark  system."  The 
32nd  section  says  "Whenever  under  the  rules  in  that  behalf  a  boy  shall  have 
obtained  the  requisite  number  of  marks  based  upon  good  conduct,  proficiency  in 
school  and  industrious  habits,  and  shall  in  addition  thereto  have  given  satis- 
factory evidence  of  being  reformed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
transmit  to  the  inspector  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  also  the  separate  certifi- 
cates to  a  like  effect  or  with  such  variations  as  their  respective  opinions  maj 
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render  necessary,  of  the  minister  or  other  person  who  has  given  religious  instruc- 
tion to  such  boy,  of  the  schoolmaster  .  and  of  the  trade  instructors,  if  any, 
whom  he  has  been  under. "  The  inspector  may  make  further  enquiry.  If  satis- 
fied that  the  boy  has  earned  his  discharge  the  inspector  shall  transmit  the 
certificates  to  the  Attorney- General  of  the  Province  with  a  recommendation  that 
Action  be  taken  to  have  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sentence  of  such  boy  remitted 
or  to  have  such  boy  discharged  on  probation  for  a  stated  period  :  "  Provided  that 
no  action  be  taken  under  this  section  in  respect  of  any  boy  who  has  not  been  at 
least  a  year  in  the  reformatory :  Provided  also  that  the  judge  of  any  county 
court  or  any  police  magistrate  may  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  any  boy  who 
was  sentenced  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  and 
who  has  been  discharged  on  probation,  has  violated  the  conditions  of  his  dis- 
charge, order  such  boy  to  be  recommitted  to  the  reformatory,  there  to  be  confined 
for  the  residue  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  originally  sentenced. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  put  this  part  of  the  Act  into  operation,  because 
the  only  way  in  which  a  boy,  whether  under  determinate  or  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, could  obtain  his  freedom  after  having  earned  it  would   be  by  the  tedious 
and  troublesome  and  uncertain  process  of  making  application  to  the   Minister  of 
Justice  through  the  department  at  Toronto.     Is  this  the  case  in  respect  to  boys 
committed  under  Provincial  Act  ?  Such  applications,  although  made  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent,  chaplain  and  trade  instructor  approved  of  by 
the  Inspector  of  Prisons,  are  usually  referred  to  the  judge  or  magistrate  by  whom 
the  boy  had  been  tried,  although  he  has  no  means  of  ascertainin  g  whether  the  boy 
has  or  has  not  behaved  well  and  given  proofs  of  reformation.      It   has  happened 
more  than  once  that  a  boy  for  a  remission  of  a  part  of  whose  sentenc^application 
was  duly  made  served  out  his  full  term  before  the  Minister  of  Justice  ai  rived  at 
a  decision  in  his  case.      The  delays  and  disappointments    often  have  af  most  in- 
jurious effect  on  a  boy  who  has  striven  earnestly   to  dese  rve  a  commutation  of 
his  sentence. 

Without  such  regulations  as  the  tenth  section  provides  for  or  proper  authority 
of  law  obtained  in  some  other  way  the  adoption  of  the  probation  or  parole  system 
ms  contemplated  by  the  Provincial  Act  is  impossible. 

The  33rd  section  of  the  Provincial  Act  provides  that  "In  case  any 
respectable  and  trustworthy  person  is  willing  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
any  boy  committed  to  the  reformatory  when  such  boy  is  over  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  as  an  apprentice  to  the  trade  or  calling  of  such  person,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  domestic  service,  and  such  boy  is  confined  in  the  reform- 
atory by  virtue  of  a  sentence  pronounced  under  the  authority  of  any 
statute  of  this  Province,  the  superintendent  may,  with  the  consent  and  in 
the  name  of  the  said  inspector,  bind  the  said  boy  to  such  person  for  any  term 
not  to  extend  beyond  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  commencement  of  his 
imprisonment  with. rut  his  consent,  and  the  inspector  shall  thereupon  order  that 
•uch  boy  shall  be  discharged  from  the  said  reformatory  and  he  shall  be  dis- 
charge'I  accordingly.  Provided  that  any  wages  reserved  in  any  indenture  of 
apprenticeship  ma  le  under  this  section  shall  be  payable  to  the  said  boy  or  to 
some  other  person  for  his  bene  tit." 

The  8th  section  of  the  Dominion  Act  of  1880  is  an  exact  transcript  of  this, 
except  that  in -»tc id  of  the  words  u  und^r  the  authority  of  any  statute  of  this 
Province  "  the  words  •*  under  the  autlijrity  of  tiiis  Act  or  any  Act  of  tlie  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada "  are  used. 

But  the  9th  section  of  the  Dominion  Act  says :  "  No  boy  shall  be  discharged 
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under  the  next  preceding  section  until  after  the  fixed  term  of  his  sentence  has 
elapsed  unless  by  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General."  The  exclusive  power 
of  the  Governor- General  to  remit  or  commute  penalties  was  thus  asserted. 

The  provisions  of  the  Provincial  Statute  although  they  are  somewhat  defec- 
tive would,  if  put  into  operation,  enable  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  reformatory  to  produce  results  much  more  satisfactory  than  can 
be  attained  under  the  present  system  or  want  of  system.  Until  the  regulations 
provided  for  in  section  ten  of  the  Dominion  Act  have  been  made,  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  system  under  which  the  boys  confined  in  the  penitentiary  can 
earn  their  release  upon  probation  or  otherwise  must  be  impossible.  These 
regulations  if  ever  made  should  give  the  fullest  and  largest  discretionary  powers 
to  those  to  whom  the  control  and  management  of  the  reformatory  may  be  entrusted 
by  the  Provincial  Government.  It  would,  perhaps,  lead  to  no  practical  incon- 
venience if  some  control  over  the  final  discharge  of  boys  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
were  retained  by  the  Dominion  Government  as  an  assertion  of  the  prerogative. 
But  the  establishment  without  restriction  of  what  is  known  in  England  as  the 
license  system  and  in  the  States  as  the  parole  system  as  provided  by  the 
31st  and  32nd  sections  of  the  Provincial  Statute  would  trench  no  more  upon 
the  prerogative  in  Ontario  than  it  does  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  insist  that 
no  boy  in  the  reformatory  shall  be  placed  out  as  an  apprentice  until  the  fixed 
term  of  his  sentence  has  elapsed  unless  by  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General 
would  be  simpty  ridiculous  were  it  not  that  so  much  harm  is  thus  done.  The 
best  means  of  inspiring  that  hope  of  freedom  which  seldom  fails  to  induce  the 
criminal,  young  or  old,  to  co-operate  with  those  who  labor  for  his  reformation  is 
deliberately  withheld  lest  the  prerogative  be  impaired  or  doubts  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  be  strengthened. 

It  may  be  well  to  limit  the  period  of  confinement  in  the  reformatory  to  a 
maximum  of  five  years.  Under  a  proper  system  very  few  boys  would  be  kept  in. 
confinement  for  half  that  length  of  time.  But  the  care  of  the  State  for  juvenile 
offenders  should  not  cease  either  when  they  are  placed  out  on  probation  or  dis- 
charged, the  term  of  their  sentence  having  expired.  Under  the  Massachusetts 
system  a  boy  having  committed  an  offence  for  which  he  may  be  sent  to  a  reform- 
atory becomes  a  ward  of  the  State  and  remains  subject  to  the  authority  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  during  his 
minority. 

Until  full  power  to  license  deserving  boys  or  place  them  out  on  probation  be 
vested  in  a  local  authority  the  reformatory  cannot  do  all  the  good  it  ought  to  do. 
This  was  strongly  represented  by  the  superintendent  in  his  report  for  the  year 
1882,  but  his  representations  were  disregarded.  To  the  question  "  Do  you  think 
that  this  institution  can  ever  be  made  an  effective  reformatory  under  the  present 
system  ? "  put  by  the  commissioners,  the  superintendent  answered,  "  No,  never  'r 
it  is  handicapped  day  by  day." 

The  description  of  a  reformatory  school  in  Montreal  given  by  the  inspector  of 
prisons  and  asylums  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  at  the  convention  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  if  correct,  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  our  reformatory 
in  many  respects.  He  stated  that  a  special  statute  applicable  to  the  Province  of 
Quebec  authorizes  the  judiciary  to  commit  boys  apparently  under  16  years  to  re- 
formatories for  a  term  not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  ten  years.  The 
judges  have  no  discretionary  power  to  make  the  sentence  less  than  two  years. 
The  pardoning  power  is  vested  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  and  is 
often  exercised  in  favor  of  the  boys  who  behave  well.  The  directors  are  also  au- 
thorized to  apprentice  or  hire  out  as  domestic  servants,  boys  or  girls,  and  the 
time  they  serve  is   counted  as  part  of  their  sentences,  but   they  always  remain. 
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subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  reformatory  officials.  *  *  There  are  seven 
reformatories  in  the  Province  of  Quebec."  Various  trades  are  taught.  The  in- 
spector thinks  that  every  boy  should  be  compelled  to  learn  some  trade  during  the 
two  years  he  is  in  a  reformatory.  In  the  Montreal  reformatory,  which  is  under 
the  management  of  a  religious  body,  known  as  Brothers  of  Charity,  who  receive 
the  entire  care  and  control  of  the  boys  committed  to  their  school  under  strict  in- 
spection and  supervision  of  the  Government  inspector,  "  thirteen  trades  are  now 
taught,  viz.,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  printing,  carpentering  and  joining,  upholster- 
ing, blacksmithing,  baking,  carriage  and  sleigh-making,  gardening  and  fanning ; 
and  in  fact  every  boy  strong  enough  to  work  is  compelled  to  learn  a  trade.  Those 
trades  are  taught  to  the  boys  in  fully  equipped  shops  attached  to  the  reformatory. 
In  addition  every  working  boy  is  compelled  to  attend  school  one  hour  every  day 
and  chapel  morning  and  evening.  The  boys  who  are  too  young,or  who  are  physi- 
cally unable  to  work,  attend  school  six  hours  a  day.  They  have  two  and  a  half 
hours  for  recreation.  One  fourth  of  each  boy's  earnings  are  set  apart  and  given 
to  him  when  his  sentence  expires  and  this  enables  him  to  start  in  life.  The 
Brothers  pay  their  passage  home  and  give  them  clothes  when  leaving.  A  careful 
record  of  each  boy's  conduct  is  kept  and  they  all  know  that  if  they  deserve  good 
conduct  marks  they  will  be  credited  with  them  and  thus  get  their  sentences  re- 
duced. A  good  number  of  boys  are  pardoned  each  year  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Superior.  The  average  number  is  about  25.  As  many  as  50  were  pardoned 
one  year.  The  Brothers  endeavor  to  keep  track  of  all  the  boys  who  leave  the  re- 
formatory to  see  how  they  behave  when  free,  and  the  results  have  been  most 
gratifying  as  far  as  their  information  goes.  Not  more  than  eight  per  cent. 
relapse  into  vice.  I  consider  this  reformatory  has  been  a  success  and  it  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  other  on  this  continent.  Although  the  premises  are  not 
enclosed  with  the  usual  prison  walls  there  are  but  few  attempts  at  escape,  and 
only  one  successful  in  six  years.  The  discipline  is  strictly  maintained  but  it  is 
not  severe,  and  the  diet  is  sufficient  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  building 
is  pleasantly  situated  amidst  trees  and  flower  gardens  and  the  Brothers  have 
made  the  interior,  particularly  the  dormitories  and  refectories,  bright  and  cheer- 
ful/' Some  effort  was  made  to  have  this  reformatory  removed  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city  and  placed  where  nearly  all  the  boys  could  be  employed  in 
farming,  but  this  proposal  did  not  receive  much  support.  The  inspector  thinks 
it  is  better  where  it  is  as  many  boys  do  not  like  farming,  and  would  not  succeed 
as  farmers. 

In  this  school  there  are  about  250  boys  on  the  a^  erage.  At  Penetanguishene 
the  average  is  over  200.  The  difference  of  the  results  from  an  industrial  point  of 
view  is  very  great.  The  skill  and  training  of  the  religious  in  charge,  their 
conscientious  devotion  to  duty  and  their  system  under  which  the  brothers  mix 
constantly  and  everywhere  with  the  boys,  who  admire  their  disinterestedness  and 
devotion  are  credited  with  a  large  share  of  the  success  of  the  Montreal  school. 
Much  may  be  due  also  to  its  position  in  which  it  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
Ontario  school ;  but  much  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
management,  which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  adopt  in  Ontario,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  law.  Why,  the  marks  system,  and  the  earning  of  a  remission  of 
sentence  under  that  system,  and  the  licensing  out  and  probation  system  by  the 
local  authorities  or  by  those  managing  a  reformatory  are  permitted  in  Quebec, 
and  are  positively  prohibited  in  Ontario  by  section  9,  cap,  39  of  the  Statutes  of 
Canada  of  the  year  1880,  the  Commissioners  cannot  attempt  to  explain.  They 
however  unhesitatingly  state  that  until  the  most  ample  powers,  in  the.se  respects,. 
are  conferred  on  the  Provincial  authorities,  this  institution  will  fail  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed. 
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Ontario  Industrial  Refuge  for  Girls. 

This  institution,  which  the  commissioners  visited  and  carefully  inspected,  ap- 
pears to  have  thus  far  worked  very  satisfactorily.  The  number  of  inmates  om 
October  1st,  1889,  was  49.  During  the  year  19  were  admitted,  one  wa»  returned 
from  apprenticeship,  13  were  discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence,  one  was  dis- 
charged by  order  of  the  Governor-General,  twelve  were  apprenticed  and  43  re- 
mained in  the  Refuge  at  the  close  of  the  year  Of  the  19  committed  during  the 
year  one  was  only  4  years  old,  two  were  8,  two  were  9,  three  were  10,  two  11, 
three  12,  two  13,  one  14,  one  15,  one  16,  and  one  17  years  of  age.  Of  the  19 
twelve  were  committed  merely  because  they  were  destitute  and  without  a  home. 
Four  were  convicted  of  larceny,  one  of  arson,  one  of  frequenting  and  one  as 
incorrigible. 

The  sentences  varied  from  six  months  to  six  years.  Nine  were  committed 
for  five  years,  one  for  six,  one  for  four,  one  for  three  years  and  six  months, 
one  for  two  years,  one  for  twenty  three  months  and  one  for  twelve  months.  The 
matron,  Mrs.  O'Keilly,  says  "  Most  of  the  girls  admitted  are  happily  too  young  to 
kiiow  much  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  or  at  least  to  have  formed  habits  of 
sin.  This  being  the  case,  I  feel  confident  from  past  experience  that  the  judicious 
training  they  receive  will  bear  good  fruit.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Refuge,  nine 
years  ago,  141  girls  have  been  under  discipline  and  instruction.  Of  these  114 
were  sentenced  direct  to  the  Refuge  and  27  were  transferred  from  the  reforma- 
tory. These  "  transfers  "  were  girls  under  18  years  of  age  committed  for  a  first 
offence.  Fearing  that  association  with  other  criminals  would  be  injurious  to  them, 
with  your  (the  inspectors)  permission  we  transferred  them  to  the  Refuge.  The 
result  has  been  most  satisfactory  as  during  those  nine  years  only  three  transfers 
have  been  recommitted.  Of  the  114  girls  committed  direct  to  the  Refuge  only  six 
have  proved  unsatisfactory,  *•  *  A  fact  I  ought  to  mention  in  respect  to  these 
failures  is  that  each  girl  on  her  discharge  went  to  her  relatives,  we  having  n# 
authority  to  retain  her  after  the  expiration  of  her  sentence.  These  relatives  unfor- 
tunately were  in  almost  all  cases  idle  and  dissolute  people." 

Ninety-eight  girls  have  been  discharged  since  the  opening  of  the  Industrial 
Refuge.  We  have  been  in  correspondence  with  some  of  those  girls  during  the 
past  six  years.  Four  of  them  are  respectably  married,  three  of  them  are  holding 
positions  of  trust,  and  all  of  them  save  the  nine  failures,  are,  as  far  as  can  be  as- 
certained, leading  honest  and  upright  lives."  A  great  share  of  the  success,  the 
matron  says,  is  due  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  Miss  Elliott,  the  lady  immedi- 
ately in  charge  for  teaching  and  training  the  girls.  The  surgeon  says  "There 
are  several  cases  in  which  there  appears  to  be  a  dwarfed  intellect,  which  will  to 
all  appearances  render  the  unfortunate  possessors  incapable  of  ever  being  self 
dependent  or  capable  of  fully  taking  care  of  themselves.  *  *  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  some  who  came  into  the  Refuge  feeble  of  both  mind 
and  bodv,  ignorant  of  all  that  tend*  to  improve  mind  and  body,  developing  int# 
rugged,  rosy-cheeked  girls,  industrious  in  habit,  growing  in  intelligence,  happy 
and  coitented  in  disposition,  ami  fully  J<m  -mble  to  the  easy  discipline  of  their 
new  home."  Miss  Elliott  in  her  evidence  before  the  commission  said  that  some  of 
the  girls  go  to  the  reformatory  to  wo»  k  in  the  "ffi-ers'  quarters  and  dining  room, 
and  to  «lo  household  work,  and  kitchen  work.  These  rise  at  20  minutes 
past  6  o'clock.  The  others  rise  at  10  minutps  to  seven.  At  7.30  each  girl  is  de- 
tailed to  work,  which  is  so  arrange  1  that  ea'-h  goes  over  the  whole  course,  except 
the  young  children  who  do  no  work.  At  20  minuses  to  0  the  children  are  8"n4 
fer  prayer,  the  Protestant  children  with  Miss  Klli  »tt.  the  Catholics  with  Mis. 
O'Reilly.     After  catethi*m  instruction   and  prayer  the  children  go  to  school  an<K 
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are  there  until  twelve,  ten  or  twelve  minutes  recreation  being  allowed  at  10.30 
At  twelve  tbey  are  dismissed  for  dinner  and  afterwards  they  have  recreation  un- 
til 20  minutes  to  2  o'clock,  when  they  go  to  school  again  and  remain  until  three. 
They  then  go  to  the  sewing-room  for  sewing,  knitting,  repairing  clothes  and  the 
like.  They  have  from  5.30  to  7  o'clock,  for  recreation  and  study.  On  Saturday 
laundry  work  and  the  bathing  of  the  children  are  attended  to.  The  work  is  given 
in  rotation  so  as  to  make  the  girls  good  servants.  Those  who  go  out  are  able 
to  irake  themselves  useful.  I  have  traced  some  75  per  cent,  of  them  who  are 
doing  well.  Last  year  we  could  trace  90  per  cent,  who  have  not  relapsed 
into  vice  and  crime.  I  have  since  heard  that  one  has  not  done  well  though  she 
had  done  very  well  for  some  years  after  she  left  us.  In  nearly  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  that  come  to  us  the  children  have  bad  parents.  The  others  are 
neglected  children,  and  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  complain  that  they 
cannot  control  them.  We  receive  from  country  places  several  whom  we  can 
hardly  call  idiots,  but  who  are  dull  and  incapable  of  becoming  useful  mem- 
bers of  society — who  are  weak-minded  and  vicious-minded.  Such  girls,  if  Cathol- 
ics, are  taken  in  charge  at  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  We  never  could 
solve  the  question  what  should  be  done  with  Protestants  of  this  class,  who  have 
no  home  to  go  to  when  their  term  of  imprisonment  ha<*  expired,  until  we  had  the 
Salvation  Army,  We  have  sent  two  to  the  Haven  and  the  Salvation  Army 
Home.  Those  who  relapsed  into  crime  were  generally  of  this  class.  I  am  sure 
that  the  nine  who  the  report  states  failed  to  turn  out  well  during  the  nine  years 
the  Refuge  has  been  in  existence  would  not  have  failed  if  they  had  been  protected 
after  leaving  the  Refuge.  AVe  give  the  girls  of  this  class  instruction,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  does  them  much  good.  We  do  all  we  can  for  them.  I  do  not  think 
that^any  family  would  care  about  taking  such  a  burden.  Nothing  but  wrong 
can  come  of  sending  them  out  into  the  world.  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  are 
in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  ignorance  when  sent  to  the  Refuge."  Of  the  19  giris 
received  last  year  Miss  Elliott  regarded  only  one  or  two  as  very  bad.  Several  of 
the  girls  have  very  bad  tempers.  Those  who  act  badly  are  not  allowed  to  take 
recreation  with  the  others  and  are  deprived  of  other  privileges.  Miss  Elliott 
visited  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  she  thinks  the  results  of  the 
work  at  the  Refuge  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  of  the  others,although 
the  conditions  are  different,  In  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  girls  and 
young  women  are  committed  to  the  care  of  a  state  board  or  of  the  managers  of 
the  institution,  until  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  they  are  watched  over 
and  cared  for  after  they  leave  the  institution  to  take  places  in  families.  The 
discipline  in  the  Refuge  is  not  so  strict  as  in  some  of  the  American  institutions, 
the  obiect  being  to  bring  them  upas  if  they  were  altogether  at  home.  The  doors 
of  the  offices  and  rooms  and  the  front  door  of  the  Refuge  are  not  locked  during  the 
d*y  and  the  girls  who  can  be  relied  upon  are  frequently  sent  out  on  errands.  One 
great  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  future  of  the  girls  is  that  "they  are  never  sat- 
isfied to  go  into  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to  get  their  thoughts  turned  away 
from  the  city." 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  Refuge  is  that  it  is  placed  within  the 
walls  which  also  enclose  the  reformatory  for  women.  The  girls  cannot  be  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  women  whom  they  see  several  times  every 
d%y  from  their  play  grounds,  and  with  whom  several  of  the  larger  girls  are 
brought  in  contact  every  day  in  the  kitchen  and  elsewhere.  All  this  must  keep 
thoughts  of  evil  influence  constantly  in  the  minds  of  the  girls,  and  have  a  most 
injurious  moral  effect,  although  Miss  Elliott  says  that  it  does  not  work  as  much 
barm  as  she  at  one  time  feared  it  must.  In  the  opinion  of  those  outside  with 
whom  the  girls  must  mingle  when  they  leave  the  Refuge,  and   those  from  whom 
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they  must  seek  employment,  little  or  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  Refuge 
and  the  Reformatory,  aud  the  bad  repute  of  the  depraved  and  criminal  inmates  of 
the  reformatory  must  casta  dark  shadow  on  the  future  of  girls  who  are  known  to- 
have  lived  for  years  within  the  same  enclosure. 

Ontario  Industrial  Schools. 

Industrial  schools  are  regarded  in  Ontario  as  a  part  of  its  school  system. 
The  Act  of  1884  (47  Vic.  c,  46),  provides  that  they  may  be  established 
by  "  the  public  school  board  of  trustees  for  any  city  or  town,  or  the 
separate  school  trustees  therein,"  or  by  any  philanthropic  society  or  societies 
incorporated  under  the  Act  respecting  benevolent,  provident  and  other 
societies,  or  any  other  Act  in  force  in  this  Province,  to  whom  any  board  of  school 
trustees  may  "  delegate  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  conferred  on  such  board" 
by  the  Act.  The  schools  may  therefore  be  what  are  usually  called  denominational 
When  a  school  board  delegates  its  powers,  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  that  board 
and  the  inspector  must  be  members  of  the  boar  1  of  management  of  the  society  to 
which  the  powers  are  delegated,  when  acting  under  the  powers  so  delegated.  The 
Act  says  "A  school  in  which  industrial  training  is  provided,  and  in  which  children 
are  lodged,  clothed  and  fed  as  well  as  taught,  shall  exclusively  be  deemed  an  in- 
dustrial school  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act." 

The  school  board  or  the  society  must  provide  buildings  and  grounds  which 
upon  report  of  the  inspector,  the  Minister  of  Education-may  certify  U\  be  "fit  and 
proper  for  the  reception  of  children"  and  the  school  shall  thereupon  be  deemed  a 
certified  industrial  school  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  board  or  society  may 
make  by-laws,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 
The  school  board  by  which  a  school  has  been  established  or  powers  have  been 
delegated  shall  provide  the  teachers,  from  whom  the  general  superintendent 
shall,  when  practicable,  be  selected. 

Any  person  may,  at  a  special  sitting,  bring  before  the  police  magistrate  or 
before  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  and,  except  in  cities  where  there  is  a  police 
magistrate,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  who  comes  within  any  of  the  following  descriptions,  namely: — 

1.  Who  is  found  begging  or  receiving  alms,  or  being  in  any  street  or  public 
place  for  the  purposes  of  begging  or  receiving  alms ; 

2.  Who  is  found  wandering  or  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of  abode 
or  proper  guardianship,  or  not  having  any  lawful  occupation  or  business,  or  visible 
means  of  subsistence ; 

3.  Who  is  found  destitute,  either  being  an  orphan  or  having  a  surviving 
parent  who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment; 

4.  Whose  parent,  step-parent  or  guardian  represents  to  the  judge  or  magis- 
trate that  he  is  unable  to  control  the  child,  and  that  he  desires  the  child  to  be 
sent  to  an  industrial  school  under  this  Act ; 

5.  Who  by  reason  of  the  neglect,  drunkenness  or  other  vices  of  the  parents 
is  suffered  to  be  growing  up  without  salutary  parental  control  and  education,  or 
in  circumstances  exposing  him  to  lead  an  idle  and  dissolute  life  ; 

6.  Who  has  been  found  guilty  of  petty  crime,  and  who,  in  trie  opinion  of  the 
judge  or  magistrate  before  whom  he  has  been  convicted,  should  be  sent  to  an 
industrial  school  instead  of  to  a  gaol  or  reformatory. 

The  charge  having  been  sustained  by  evidence  taken  in  presence  of  the  child, 
the  judge  or  magistrate  may  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  industrial  school, 
specifying  in  his  written  order  the  name  of  the  child,  the  school  to  which  he  is 
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to  be  sent  and  the  time  for  which  he  is  to  be  detained ;  and  if  an  industrial  school 
has  been  established  by  the  Catholic  separate  school  trustees  in  any  city,  the  judge 
or  magistrate  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  religious  persuasion  to  which  the 
child  belongs,  and  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  send  Roman  Catholic  children  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  industrial  school  and  "  other  children  to  the  other  industrial 
school."  If  a  mistake  be  made  in  this  respect  the  Minister  of  Education  shall,  on 
application  of  parent,  guardian  or  nearest  adult  relative,  order  that  the  child  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  school  to  which  he  should  have  been  sent  at  first.  The 
school  corporation  or  philanthropic  society  having  control  of  an  industrial  school 
may  admit  any  children  of  proper  age  committed  to  it  by  a  judge  or  magistrate,  and 
shall  have  the  power  to  place  such  children  at  such  employments  and  cause  them 
to  be  instructed  in  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as  are  suitable  to  their 
years  and  capacities. 

A  minister  of  the  religious  persuasion  to  which  such  child  appears  to  belono- 
may  visit  the  child  at  the  school  on  such  days  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  in  that  behalf  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction  in  religion. 

The  school  corporation  or  the  society  may  permit  a  child  sent  to  their  school 
to  live  at  the  dwelling  of  any  trustworthy  and  respectable  person,  provided  that 
a  report  is  made  forthwith  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  such  manner  as  he 
thinks  fit  to  require. 

Any  permission  for  this  purpose  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  by  the  school 
corporation  or  the  society,  and  thereupon  the  child  shall  be  required  to  return  tu 
the  school. 

The  time  of  the  child's  absence  under  permission  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the 
time  of  his  detention,  except  when  the  permission  is  withdrawn  on  account  of  the 
child's  misconduct.  When  the  time  allowed  by  the  permission  has  expired,  the 
child  shall  be  taken  back  to  the  school.  A  child  escaping  from  the  person  with 
whom  he  is  placed  shall  be  dealt  with  as  if  he  had  escaped  from  .school ;  that  is, 
he  may  be  arrested  without  warrant,  taken  back  to  the  school  and  be  there 
detained  during  a  period  equal  to  so  muc1,  of  his  period  of  detention  as  remained 
unexpired  at  the  time  of  his  escape. 

The  Minister  of  Education  may  at  any  time  order  any  child  to  be  discharged 
from  an  industrial  school. 

No  child  shall  be  discharged  upon  application  to  a  judge  because  of  any 
irregularity  in  the  proceedings  if  it  appear  from  the  depositions  that  the  child 
was  liable  to  be  committed  to  the  school,  and  if  the  court  or  judge  shall  deem  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  child  that  it  should  remain  in  the  school. 

The  school  corporation  or  society  in  charge  of  such  school  shall  have  all  the 
powers  conferred  upon  charitable  societies  by  sections  2  and  6  of  the  Act  respect- 
ing apprentices  and  minors,  and  may  make  rules  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  for  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  school ;  but  these 
shall  not  be  enforced  until  they  have  been  approved  of  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

A  judge  of  the  Division  Court  may,  on  due  application,  examine  into  the 
ability  of  the  parent,  step-parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  child  committed  to  an  industrial  school,  and  after  he  has  heard  evidence 
may,  if  he  think  fit,  order  that  the  parent  or  guardian  pay  such  weekly  sum  not 
exceeding  $1.50  per  week  as  to  the  judge  seems  reasonable,  during  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  time  during  which  the  child  is  liable  to  be  detained  in  the  school 
The  judge  may  vary  this  order  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  may  require. 

The  Act  requires  that  the  county,  city  or  incorporated  town  in  which  the 
child  last  resided  for  a  period  of  one  year  shall  pay  the  expense  of  the  maintei 
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*nanceof  the  child  if  such  city  or  town  is  not  that  in  which  the  industrial  school  is 
situate.  The  city  or  town  in  which  an  industrial  school  is  situate  was  required 
to  pay  a  sum  of  not  less  than  Si. 50  per  week  towards  the  maintenance  of  each 
child  that  had  resided  in  it  for  one  year  last  preceding  its  admission,  and  whose 
maintenance  was  not  otherwise  fully  provided  for.  An  amendment  of  the  Act 
increased  the  minimum  to  be  paid  by  municipalities  to  $2  per  week. 

If  a  child  while  liable  to  be  detained  in  a  certified  industrial  school   escape  he 
may  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  his  period  of  detention  be  apprehended 
without  a  warrant  and   brought   back  to  the   same  school,   there  to  be   detained 
during  a  period  equal  to   so  much  of  his  period  of   detention  as  remained   unex- 
pired at  the  time  of  his  escape. 

In  case  any  money  is  granted  in  aid  of  industrial  schools  by  the  Legislature, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Miuister  of  Education  to  apportion  it  according  to  the 
average  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  29th  section  provides  that  "  Whenever  it  is  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  parents  of  any  child  comtnitted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  re- 
formed and  are  leading  orderly  and  industrious  lives  and  are  in  a  condition  to 
exercise  salutary  parental  control  over  their  children  and  to  provide  them  with 
;proper  education  and  employment ;  or  whenever,  such  parents  being  dead,  any 
person  offers  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  care,  nurture  and  education  of 
such  child  as  will  conduce  to  the  public  welfare  and  will  give  satisfactory  security 
for  the  performance  of  the  same,  then  the  board  of  school  trustees  or  philan- 
thropic society  may  discharge  such  child  to  the  parents  or  to  the  party  making 
provision  for  the  care  of  the  chjld  aforesaid.1* 

By  the  provisions  of  this  Act  great  progress  has  been  made  towards  a 
thorough  system  of  dealing  with  destitute  and  neglected  children  and  those  who 
have  committed  petty  offences.  The  facilities  afforded  for  placing  all  such 
-children  in  the  industrial  schools  are  ample.  The  powers  given  to  the  boards  or 
Societies  managing  such  schools,  although  not  all  that  are  necessary,  are  extensive. 
They  may  make  by-laws  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  and  rules  and  regulations  which  when  approved  of  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  have  force  of  law.  They  may  place  children  out  on  license 
or  probation  and  recall  them  when  such  action  seems  necessary.  They  may 
return  children  to  their  parents  when  they  think  proper  or,  the  parents  being 
dead,  place  them  with  other  persons  giving  satisfactory  security  and  in  so  doing 
discharge  them  from  the  custody  of  the  board  or  society.  The  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation may,  by  his  own  authority,  order  the  discharge  of  any  child  at  any  time. 
What  is  absolutely  prohibited  in  the  case  of  children  sent  to  the  reformatory 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  unobjectionable  when  done  in  the  name  of  education. 

The  system  created  by  this  Act  is,  however,  defective  in  some  important 
respects.  It  makes  no  provision  for  the  reformation  or  preservation  of  children 
in  their  own  homes  as  is  done  under  the  probation  system  of  Massachusetts  ;  no 
provision  for  placing  in  any  other  home,  unless  through  the  industrial  school,  the 
children  of  vicious  parents  or  those  who  are  destitute.  The  rights  of  parents 
should  be  held  sacred  until  they  have  been  forfeited  by  gross,  wilful  neglect 
or  by  such  continued  gross  misconduct  as  must  work  the  ruin  of  their  children. 
But  in  many  cases  the  only  means  of  saving  the  child  is  its  immediate  and 
complete  removal  from  parental  control  andparental  influence.  Even  after  the 
period  of  detention — if,  indeed,  there  should  be  any  period  of  detention  other 
than  the  child's  minority  in  such  cases — children  should  not  be  allowed  to  return 
to  parents  who  continue  to  lead  vicious  and  criminal  lives.  The  English  official 
reports  say  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  recidivists  in  the  reformatories  are  boys 
-and  girls  who  on  the  expiration  of  their  terms  returned  to  homes  where  the  in- 
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fluences  were  bad,  and  Miss  Elliott  stated  that  the  nine  girls  who  proved 
"  failures "  after  their  discharge  from  the  Mercer  refuge  failed  because  the  in- 
fluence of  the  homes  to  which  they  returned  proved  evil. 

Absolute  discharge  is  objectionable  in  any  case  in  which  the  boy  or  girl  may- 
be benefited  by  the  surveillance  and  protection  of  the  school  authorities. 

An  Act  passed  by  the  Ontario  Legislature  last  year  provides  that  "  No  boy 
shall  be  received  for  confinement  in  the  Ontario  Reformatory  for  Boys  who 
appears  to  the  superintendent  of  the  reformatory  to  be  under  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  and  that  corresponding  amendments  be  made  in  the  Act  respecting  the 
reformatory.  It  is  well  that  boys  of  tender  age  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
reformatory  if  possible,  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  boys  can 
always  with  advantage  or  with  safety  be  classed  according  to  age.  All  the  evi- 
dence taken  on  this  point  agrees  that  boys  of  eight  or  nine  have,  in  many  cases, 
received  a  thorough  training  in  vice  and  are  thoroughly  depraved.  It  is 
well  to  know,  therefore,  that  a  judge  of  the  county  court  or  a  police  magistrate 
on  complaint  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  an  industrial  school  may  send  an  inmate 
of  such  school  to  the  reformatory  if  satisfied  that  "  by  reason  of  incorrigible  or 
vicious  conduct  or  escape  or  habits  of  escape  and  with  reference  to  the  general 
discipline  of  the  school  he  is  beyond  the  control"  of  such  officer.  If  this  section  does 
not  apply  to  boys  under  thirteen  the  law  should  be  amended  in  that  direction. 

The  Ontario  statute  further  provides  that  "  Where  under  the  authority 
of  any  statute  of  the  Province  or  of  any  other  statute  or  law  in  force 
in  the  Province  and  relating  to  matters  within  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Province  any  offender  is  convicted,  whether  summarily  or 
otherwise,  of  any  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  by  nny  judge,  stipendiary 
or  police  magistrate,  or  justice  of  the  peace  who,  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  such  offender  does  not  exceed  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  such  judge, 
magistrate  or  justice  may  order  such  offender  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  industrial 
school  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  and  that  such 
offender  shall  thereupon  be  detained  in  such  industrial  school  until  he  be  reformed 
or  otherwise  fit  to  be  apprenticed  or  bound  out  or  be  probationally  or  per- 
manently discharged  under  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  and  such 
detention  shall  be  substituted  in  such  case  for  the  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary or  reformatory  or  such  place  of  confinement  by  which  the  offender  would 
otherwise  be  punishable  under  any  such  statute  or  law  relating  thereto  as  afore- 
said; provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  offender  be  detained  beyond  the  age  of 
17  years." 

These  sections  extend  the  scope  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  so  that  even 
children  who  commit  serious  offences,  if  they  are  under  13  years  of  age,  may  be 
sent  to  industrial  schools,  and  they  seem  to  provide  for  the  system  of  indetermin- 
ate sentences  to  some  extent.  An  Act  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  last 
session  provides  that  children  under  13  years  of  age  now  in  the  reformatory  or 
in  any  gaol  of  the  Province  may  be  removed  to  certified  industrial  schools,  and 
that  boys  under  thirteen  years  of  age  who  are  convicted  of  any  offence  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  under  the  laws  of  Canada  may  be  sent  to  such  an  indus- 
trial school.  Parliament,  however,  adheres  to  the  old  system  of  fixing  the  term 
of  imprisonment  at  "  not  exceeding  five  years  nor  less  than  two."  The  Dominion 
Act  says : — 

32.  The  Governor-General,  by  warrant  under  his  hand,  may  at  any  time  in 
his  discretion  (the  consent  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  of  Ontario  having  been 
first  obtained!)  cause  a^y  boy  who  is  imprisoned  in  a  reformatory  or  gaol  in  that 
province,  under  sentence  for  an  offence  against  a  law  of  Canada,  and  who  is 
certified  by  the  court,  judge  or  magistrate  by  whom  he  was  Vr\fc&  to  Yva.Ns,\fcfcXiO 
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the  opinion  of  such  court,  judge  or  magistrate,  at  the  time  of  his  trial  of  or  under 
the  age  of  thirteen  years,  to  be  transferred  for  the  remainder  of  his  term  of  im- 
prisonment to  a  certified  industrial  school  in  the  province. 

33.  Where  under  any  law  of  Canada  any  boy  is  convicted  in  Ontario, 
whether  summarily  or  otherwise,  of  any  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment,  and 
the  court,  judge,  stipendiary  or  police  magistrate  by  whom  he  is  so  convicted  is 
of  opinion  that  such  boy  does  not  exceed  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  such  court, 
judge  or  magistrate  may  sentence  such  boy  to  imprisonment  in  a  certified  indus- 
trial school  for  any  term  not  exceeding  five  years  and  not  less  than  two  years : 
Provided  that  no  boy  shall  be  sentenced  to  any  such  school  unless  public  notice 
has  been  given  in  the  Ontario  Gazette  and  has  not  been  countermanded,  that 
such  school  is  re#dy  to  receive  and  maintain  boys  sentenced  under  laws  of  the 
Dominion :  Provided,  also,  that  no  such  boy  shall  be  detained  in  any  certified 
industrial  school  beyond  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  MIMICO. 

The  school  at  Mimico,  still  the  only  industrial  school  in  this  Province,  is  con- 
veniently situated  on  a  farm  of  50  acres  of  good  land  a  few  miles  from  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  a  short  distance  from  a  railway  station.  The  buildings  command 
a  fine  view  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  land  was  given  by  the  Provincial  Government 
for  this  purpose.  The  school  was  opened  about  three  and  a  half  years  ago.  At 
the  annual  meeting  held  in  October,  1889,  it  was  stated  that  there  were  then  108 
boys  in  the  school.  A  year  before  the  number  was  55.  When  the  Commissioners 
visited  the  school  the  number  was  said  to  be  140,  and  it  has  since  increased  con- 
siderably we  believe.  The  boys  are  chiefly  sent  from  Toronto,  but  when  the  re- 
port of  the  year  1889  was  written  there  were  eight  from  the  County  of  York,  five 
from  the  County  of  Ontario,  three  from  Oxford,  three  from  Simcoe,  two  from 
Welland,  two  from  Lincoln,  and  one  from  each  of  the  Counties  of  Norfolk,  Brant, 
Peterborough,  Perth  and  Haliburton.  Nine  of  these  boys  were  from  7  to  9  years 
of  age  ;  fort}r-six  were  from  10  to  12,  and  fifty-three  from  13  to  15. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  that  eighteen  of  these  boys  were  employed  on  the 
farm,  eleven  in  the  carpenters  shop,  sixteen  in  the  tailors  shop,  fourteen  in  the 
laundry  and  house  work,  twenty-one  in  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  one  in  the 
Superintendent's  office  and  store-room,  and  twenty -seven  in  the  cottages  at  house 
work  and  mending.  Their  time,  it  was  stated,  was  divided  as  follows  :  in  manual 
labour  in  the  several  departments  4i  hours  each  day ;  in  school  work  3  hours ;  in 
play  out  of  doors  2£  hours  ;  in  washing,  dressing,  and  meals  2£  hours  ;  in  Bible 
reading  and  devotional  exercises  1  hour  ;  in  reading  and  recreation  in  cottages  1 
hour  ;  in  sleep  9|  hours. 

The  school  is  conducted  on  the  combined  cottage  and  congregate  plan.  The 
cottages  completed  at  the  time  of  the  Commissioners  visit  were  built  to  accommo- 
date HOboys.and  as  there  were  then  140boysin  the  school  they  were  much  crowded. 
The  construction  of  another  cottage  had  been  begun.  Another,  we  observe,  is  now 
asked  for.  Workshops  are  also  required.  The  cottages  are  very  neat  structures 
and  apparently  well  adapted  for  their  purpose,  but  as  in  the  cottages  of  several 
similar  institutions  the  only  supervision  of  the  boys  at  night  is  what  one  of  the 
officers  who  sleeps  in  an  adjoining  room  from  which  a  small  iron  door  opens  on 
the  dormitory  can  give.  Some  of  the  boys  are  too  young  to  work  but  the  larger 
boys  seemed  to  be  all  occupied.  The  farm  seems  to  be  well  cultivated,  and  in  the 
Arm  yard  were  several  excellent  cows. 
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The  boys  are  taught  farming,  carpentering,  and  tailoring,  and  a  number  were 
employed  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry. 

There  is  no  shoemaking,  but  the  boys  mend  shoes  in  the  winter.  One  boy 
managed  the  shoe  room  and  the  others  assisted  him.  Of  the  boys,  57  were  too 
small  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  of  the  larger  boys,  more  than  the  number  stated 
in  the  Annual  Report  (18)  could  nqt  be  spared  for  that  work,  as  a  number  must 
be  employed  in  the  kitchen,  laundry  and  domestic  work.  When  a  boy  first  goes 
to  the  school,  he  is,  as  a  rule,  sent  to  the  laundry.  This  the  boys  do  not  like. 
When  a  new  boy  comes  in,  the  best  boy  in  the  laundry  is  moved  to  the  kitchen. 
From  the  kitchen  the  boys  go  to  the  dining  rcom,  and  from  that  to  the  carpenter 
shop  or  to  the  farm.     On  holidays,  all  the  big  boys  are  sent  to  the  farm. 

Asked  whether  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  carpenter  and  other  shops  with 
a  view  to  enabling  the  boys  to  follow  these  trades  when  they  go  out,  the  Super- 
intendent said : — "  Well,  my  idea  is  to  make  them  handy  lads.  My  idea  is  that 
they  should  go  on  farms,  go  out  into  the  country,  to  Manitoba,  for  example,  and 
perhaps  keep  bachelor's  hall  there.  I  think  a  boy  should  be  taught  to  cook  for 
himself,  mend  for  himself,  make  a  pair  of  socks  for  himself,  fix  anything  that  is 
needed  about  a  farm  building,  and  generally  to  be  independent  of  needing  other 
assistance.  As  yet,  none  of  our  boys  have  gone  to  the  trades  they  learned  here. 
But  it  makes  them  handy,  and  if  they  learn  one  thing,  they  will  pick  up  any  thing 
else  a  great  deal  quicker.  We  try  to  put  any  boys  that  come  here  through  a 
whole  course  and  do  not  confine  them  to  any  one  special  thing.  But  it  is  to  make 
them  useful  on  a  farm  that  I  aim  at  giving  them  a  little  training  in  a  carpenter 
shop.  We  really  don't  teach  them  anything  but  tailoring  well.  Some  of  our 
boys  who  have  been  here  two  or  three  years  can  make  a  very  nice  coat,  better 
than  you  will  get  in  the  average  shop  in  Toronto,  that  is,  of  the  common  sort." 
He  also  said  : — "  I  encourage  the  boys  as  much  as  possible  to  go  on  farms.  I  place 
with  the  farmers  here  in  the  summer  months  as  much  as  I  can  and  I  encourage 
as  many  as  I  can  to  go  to  the  free  grant  lands  of  Ontario,  or  to  Manitoba.  I  think 
a  boy  has  a  far  better  chance  of  becoming  comfortable  and  useful  there  than  in 
going  back  to  the  city.  We  have  now  eight  or  ten  boys  working  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  farmers,  on  trial,  and  three  of  these  will  stay  to  complete  the  year. 
But  boys  who  come  from  the  cities  generally  prefer  city  life,  and  parents  who  live 
in  cities  wish  their  boys  to  return  to  them  when  discharged." 

In  nearly  all  cases,  the  Superintendent  says,  the  boys  are  committed  to  this 
school  at  the  request  of  their  parents  or  some  friends.  It  is  manifest  that  such  an 
institution  must  offer  strong  temptations  to  unprincipled,  worthless  parents  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  care  and  expense  of  bringing  up  their  children  at  home,  unless 
the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  all  parents  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their 
means  to  the  maintenance  of  the  children  sent  to  the  school  be  strictly  enforced. 
The  Superintendent  said  that  many  do  agree  to  pay.  The  amount  is  fixed  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Some  pay  50  cents  a  week,  some  a  dollar,  and  others  $1.50. 
The  maximum  is  $2.     Many  make  their  payment  at  the  school  on  visiting  day. 

Since  the  school  was  opened  only  two  boys  have  been  dealt  with  as  incorri- 
gibles.  One  of  these  was  a  boy  sent  out  from  the  old  country  by  a  charitable 
association.  He  ran  away  three  times.  Both  were  sent  to  the  reformatory  at 
Penetanguishene. 
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DRUNKENNESS. 

Although  the  volume  of  vice  and  crime  may  be  greatly  reduced  and  the 
number  of  criminals  be  greatly  lessened  by  proper  care  of  the  young  the  State 
must  always  be  prepared  to  employ  prevention  or  remedy  in  the  case  of  many 
adults  whom  natural  weakness  or  an  evil  disposition  and  the  want  of  such 
an  education  as  strengthens  what  is  weak  in  the  character  and  corrects  what  is 
bad,  expose  to  danger  or  involve  in  crime. 

Drunkenness  does  more  than  any  other  cause  to  fill  the  gaols,  and  it  unques- 
tionably does  much  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  classes.  Of  the  11,893 
persons  committed  to  the  gaols  of  the  Province  during  the  year  1889  no  less  than 
4,777  were  charged  with  having  been  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  in  all  probability 
excessive  use  of  strong  drink  was  the  chief  cause  of  trouble  in  the  case  of  the  534 
persons  who  were  committed  on  the  charge  of  common  assault.  Of  the  11,587 
cases  disposed  of  in  the  police  court  of  the  city  of  Toronto  5,441  were  cases  of 
drunkenness  and  of  disorderly  conduct  caused  by  drunkenness.  The  proportion 
in  the  other  cities,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  returns  published  elsewhere, 
was  about  the  same.  The  number  of  convictions  on  charges  of  drunkenness  in 
the  province  during  the  year  was  7,059,  very  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  ;  and 
of  the  675  prisoners  in  the  common  gaols  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  very  large 
proportion  were  habitual  drunkards. 

A  similar  state  of  things  exists  in  other  countries .  In  England  and  Wales 
the  convictions  for  drunkenness  were  166,366  in  the  year  1889,  or  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number.  A  few  years  before  they  were  205,567.  In  Scotland 
the  convictions  for  this  offence  numbered  28,740  in  the  year  1889.  How  many 
of  these  paid  the  penalties  by  imprisonment  the  reports  do  not  state,  but  the  pro- 
portion was  probably  large. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  those  convicted  of  drunkenness  are  habitual 
drunkards  who  are  fined  or  imprisoned  many  times.  The  commissioners  of 
Prisons  of  England  and  Wales  caused  enquiries  to  be  made  at  some  of  the  largest 
prisons  "  with  a  view  to  eliciting  information  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject  of  re-conviction."  They  say  that  the  prisoners  who  are  frequently  convicted 
are  addicted  to  committing  the  same  crime  or  offence  time  after  time,  these  offences 
being  in  the  case  of  males,  drunkenness,  theft,  assault  and  vagrancy,  and  in  the 
case  of  females,  drunkenness,  theft  and  vagrancy.  Of  the  last  1,700  male 
prisoners  received  on  re-conviction  at  the  prisons  from  which  returns  were  asked 
for,  466  or  27.4  per  cent,  were  for  drunkenness ;  273  or  16  per  cent,  for  theft ;  142 
or  8.3  per  cent,  for  assaull  and  137  or  8  per  cent,  for  vagrancy.  Of  1,300  female 
prisoners  696  or  57.5  per  cent,  were  for  drunkenness;  146  or  11.2  percent,  for 
theft,  and  92  or  7  per  cent,  for  vagrancy. 

In  Scotland  the  number  of  re-convictions  is  large.  Of  those  convicted  on  all 
charges  in  1889,  4,803  had  been  convicted  once  before ;  2,430  twice 
before ;  1,477  three  times  before ;  1,074  four  times  before ;  695  five  times  before  ; 
1,564  six  times  and  under  ten  ;  1,370  ten  times  and  under  twenty  ;  914  twenty 
times  and  under  fifty,  and  379  fifty  times  and  upwards.  The  total  number  con- 
victed more  than  once  was  14,706.     A  large  proportion  of  these  were  drunkards. 

The  total  number  of  persons  committed  to  local  prisons  in  Ireland  during  the 
year  ending  March  31st  1888,  was  males  10,769,  females  6,764,  total  17,533.  The 
report  does  not  state  the  number  of  these  who  were  previously  convicted,  but  the 
proportion  probably  was  large. 

In  the  state  of  Massachusetts  the  whole  number  sent  to  gaols  and  houses  of 
correction   to  undergo  sentence  for  drunkenness  in  the  year  1889   was   13,286  of 
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whom  11,863  had  the  option  of  paying  a  fine,  1,023  were  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  terms  of  less  than  six  months ;  362  for  terms  of  six  and  less  than  12 
months,  and  38  for  one  year  and  less  than  two.  The  total  number  convicted  of 
drunkenness  and  held  in  all  the  penal  institutions  on  one  day  for  non-payment 
of  fine  and  costs  was  1,542 ;  and  the  total  number  of  those  so  convicted  and 
held   on  term  sentences  was  811. 

The  total  number  sent  to  the  Boston  House  of  Industry  during  the  year  1889 
for  offences  of  all  kinds  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  that  institution  was 
13,749.  Of  these  44  were  committed  as  habitual  drunkards  and  11,958  others  on 
charges  of  drunkenness.  One  of  those  convicted  as  a  common  drunkard  was  com- 
mitted 18  times.  But  of  those  not  so  classed  many  were  committed  more  fre- 
quently. 1,006  were  committed  a  third  time ;  724  a  fourth  time  ;  596  a  fifth 
time ;  1,388  more  than  five  and  less  than  ten  times ;  1,405  ten  times  and  lets 
than  twenty  times ;  576  twenty  times  and  less  than  40  times  and  several  others 
even  more  frequently,  one  who  died  in  confinement  having  been  committed  176 
times. 

The  fact  that  no  general  persistent  effort  has  been  made  in  any  country  ta 
provide  by  law  against  the  continuance  of  this  deplorable  state  of  things  proves 
that  so  far  it  has  been  found  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  deter  or  reform  the 
drunkard  by  any  legal  process.  Massachusetts  is  doing  something  to  test  the 
value  of  continued  reformative  restraint  and  training.  During  the  year  1889 
fifty-two  common  drunkards  and  77  convicted  of  drunkenness  for  the  second  or 
third  time  were  sent  to  the  reformatory  for  men,  the  whole  number  sent  from 
1884-5  inclusive  being  354  common  drunkards  and  654  convicted  of  drunken- 
ness more  than  once.  To  the  reformatory  for  women  92  were  sent  for  drunk- 
enness, the  average  length  of  whose  sentences  was  one  year  two  months  and 
six  days.  The  superintendent  of  the  reformatory  for  women  says  that  many  of 
the  drunkards  entrusted  to  her  care  have  been  thoroughly  cured.  Her  opinion 
is  that  it  requires  fully  two  years  to  quench  the  craving  of  a  confirmed  drunkard 
for  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  to  build  up  the  moral  and  physical  strength  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  her  to  resist  temptation  when  she  returns  to  the  world.  During 
the  past  nine  years  917  women  have  been  committed  to  this  institution  on  charges 
of  drunkenness. 

That  these  partial  and  feeble  efforts  have  been  insufficient  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  drunkenness  perceptibly,  is  shown  by  the  reports  from  the  gaols  and 
the  Boston  House  of  Industry  which  have  been  quoted.  Some  effort  more  thorough 
and  general  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  drunkards  of 
the  country  could  be  rescued  from  the  terrible  degradation  in  which  they  are 
sunk  by  the  establishment  of  inebriate  asylums  in  which  at  least  those  who 
desired  to  shake  off  the  dreadful  habit  would  be  effectually  assisted  by  skilful 
medical  treatment.  The  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  such  treatment  is  neither  so 
general  nor  so  strong  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Compulsory  abstinence  from  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  form  and  a  careful 
strengthening  of  the  moral  and  physical  nature  may  be  successful  in  rescuing 
many  of  those  who  have  not  become  mere  wrecks  mentally  and  physically  and 
who  are  not  thoroughly  depraved.  To  achieve  any  marked  degree  of  success  in 
dealing  with  this  monster  evil,  prevention  and  earnest  rational  means  of  restoring 
the  fallen  must  be  combined. 

The  evidence  given  as  to  the  causes  of  drunkenness,  its  effects  and 
the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  it  differed  very  widely.  Some  witnesses 
thought  drunkenness  a  disease.  Even  those  who  refused,  on  scientific 
grounds,  so  to  regard   it,   thought    that   the   drunkard  is  in  most  cases  to  b* 
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pitied  rather  than  condemned.  That  a  love  of  stimulants  and  a 
-consequent  tendency  to  become  drunkards  is  hereditary  id  an  opinion 
which  we  found  to  prevail  very  generally.  That  some,  because  of  their 
peculiar  nervous  organisation,  or  other  constitutional  weakness,  become  victims  of 
this  dreadful  passion  more  readily  than  others,  and  having  fallen,  can  do  less  to 
rid  themselves  of  it,  was  gsnerally  admitted.  Few,  if  any,  thought  that  those 
whose  only  offence  is  drunkenness,  should  be  treated  as  criminals.  Many  who 
frequently  drink  to  excess,  are  amiable,  inoffensive  and  industrious,  when  sober, 
good  fathers,  sons  and  brothers,  and  even  when  drunk  are  harmless.  Many,  not- 
withstanding their  occasional  outbreaks,  do  much  towards  supporting  their  wives 
and  families.  To  take  them  away  for  six  or  seven  months,  even  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  cure,  would  be  to  inflict  much  suffering  on  those  who  depend  on 
them  for  their  daily  bread.  The  brutal  ruffian  who  drinks  all  the  money  he 
can  get  hold  of,  including  the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  the  alms  which  he  forces 
his  children  to  beg  and  who  takes  a  savage  pleasure  in  maltreating  those  he 
should  cherish  and  protect;  the  sot  who  is  never  sober  and  who  spends  an 
utterly  worthless,  and  useless  existence  everyone  seemed  to  agree,  should  be  locked 
up  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  where  they  could  do  no  harm  to  themselves  or  any 
one  else.  But  these  are  by  no  means  the  only  drunkards  whose  cases  require 
consideration. 

On  some  points  the  governors  of  gaols  and  others,  who  have  had  special 
opportunities  for  observation,  were  almost  unanimous.  On  those  who  have  not 
become  the  slaves  of  alcohol,  imprisonment,  even  as  now  managed,  has  a  deterrent 
effect.  Of  those  arrested  for  drunkenness,  calculating  not  the  number  of  arrests, 
but  the  number  of  persons  arrested, more  than  one-half  do  not  subject  themselves  to 
arrest  a  second  time.  Those  who  feel  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  the  position, 
avoid  it  thereafter.  Even  of  those  who  are  twice  arrested,  a  large  proportion 
afterwards  avoid  gaols  and  lockups,  Those  who  are  arrested  more  frequently,  be- 
come utterly  case-hardened,  shameless  and  indifferent.  For  them,  the  gaols  as  at 
present  conducted  have  no  terrors;  they  are  places  of  rest  and  refreshment,  not  of 
punishment. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  present  mode  of  dealing  with  those  arrest- 
ed for  drunkenness  is  not  effectual  as  a  means  of  preventing  drunkenness  and  that 
as  a  means  of  reclaiming  those  who  have  become  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of 
strong  drink  it  is  an  utter  failure  The  imposition  again  and  again  of  a  paltry  fine 
with  the  alternative  of  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks  imprisonment  has  no  serious 
effect  either  reformatory  or  deterrent,  and  a  cry  against  the  continuance  of  this 
absurd  system  has  arisen  in  every  country  in  whiGh  drunkenness  is  prevalent. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Boston  House  of  Industry  speaks  of  the  system  as 
heedless  and  says,  "I  would  suggest  that  a  law  be  passed  whereby  rounders  or 
common  diunkards  be  committed  to  some  institution  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  and  their  release  depend  on  their  reformation."  The  Board  of  State 
Charities  of  Ohio  say :  'In  our  workhouses  on  the  average  fully  one-half  the 
prisoners  are  recidivists  and  many  of  them  have  been  convicted  scores  of 
times.  This  class  are  largely  habitual  drunkards  who  make  the  workhouse  a 
place  of  refuge  to  sober  off  in  and  recruit  their  wasted  energies  at  the  expense  of 
the  public.  When  at  large  they  are  a  terror  to  their  families  and  a  nuisance  to  the 
community.  To  them  temporary  imprisonments  are  neither  reformative  nor  pre- 
ventive and  the  costs  of  repeated  convictions  are  unnecessary  expenses  to  the 
Government.  ...  To  remedy  this  condition  of  affairs,  workhouse  superintend- 
ents are  substantially  unanimous  in  recommending  cumulative  sentences  doubl- 
ing the  fine  and  time  at  each  repetition  and  if  this  should  prove  insufficient  then 
after  the  third  or  fourth  offence  make  the  sentence  indefinite  with  a  five  years 
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limit  with  power  of  parole  for  good  conduct  at  the  end  of  one  year.  This  action 
would  at  least  protect  the  public  to  a  large  extent  from  this  class  of  offenders  and 
would  make  their  labor  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  prison  and 
possibly  something  for  the  support  of  their  families.  The  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Charities  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  his  report  for  1889  says  "The  commit- 
tal of  this  class  of  convicts  to  prison  for  ten  days  or  less  is  worse  than  useless. 
It  only  cleans  them  up  and  whets  their  appetites  for  a  new  debauch." 

The  evidence  to  this  effect  corroborated  as  it  is  by  the  observation  of  every 
one  who  has  given  attention  to  this  subject  is  conclusive. 

The  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  commission  were  satisfied  that  in  many 
cases  the  reformation  of  drunkarks  can  be  effected  if  the  effort  be  made  in  time 
and  proper  means  be  employed  and  that  much  good  can  be  done  even  in  cases  in  which 
occasional  relapses  may  occur.  They  agreed  that  to  effect  a  cure,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  drunkard  should  be  kept  under  restraint  until  the  craving  for 
strong  drink  has  been  subdued  and  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  nature  has  been 
sufficiently  strengthened.  Three  months  may  be  sufficient  in  some  cases  to  work 
this  great  change,  six  months  may  be  sufficient  in  others;  but  in  many  cases  at 
least  a  year  would  be  necessary  and  in  not  a  few  cases  even  more  than  a  year. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  also  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  those  under  restraint  should  be  actively  employed,  that  habits  of 
industry  should  be  enforced  and  that  all  wholesome  influences,  physical, 
intellectual,  moral  and  religious,  should  be  employed  to  give  the  strength  needed 
in  what  must  be  a  life-long  struggle. 

Tramps — Vagrants. 

Sir  James  F.  Stephen  ir  his  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  Vol.  3, 
pp.  266-274  describes  the  origin  and  growth  of  vagrancy  in  England,  the  gradual 
change  in  its  character  and  the  means  employed  at  different  times  to  repress  it. 
He  savs :  "  Vagrancy  may  be  regarded  to  a  great  extent  as  forming  the  criminal 
aspect  of  the  poor  laws.  .  .  The  Statute  of  Labourers  was  closely  connect  d  with 
the  first  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  were  originally  directed  to  hold 
quarter  sessions  in  order  to  administer  it.  Shortly  the  leading  points  of  that 
legislation  and  its  connection  with  the  poor  law  were  these  : — First  came  serfdom, 
next  came  the  Statute  of  Labourers  which  practically  confined  the  labouring 
population  to  stated  places  of  abode  and  required  them  to  work  at  specified  rates 
of  wages.  Wandering  or  vagrancy  thus  became  a  crime.  A  man  must  work 
where  he  happened  to  be  and  must  take  the  wages  offered  him  on  the  spot,  and 
if  he  went  about  even  to  look  for  work,  he  became  a  vagrant  and  was  regarded 
as  a  criminal ;  this  if  they  had  been  able  to  tell  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  the 
labourers'  account  of  the  matter.  The  statute  book  tells  the  story  from  the 
employers'  point  of  view  and  no  doubt  with  a  great  deal  of  truth.  Statute  after 
statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  referring  to  the  number  of  persons  who 
wandered  about  the  country  and  committed  all  sorts  of  crimes,  leaving  their  mas- 
ters, associating  in  bands,  and  overawing  the  authorities."  Statute  7  Rich. 
II.,  c.  5  says,  "  and  moreover  it  is  ordained  and  assented  to  restrain  the  malice  of 
divers  people,  feitors,  and  wandering  from  place  to  place,  running  in  the  country 
more  abundantly  than  they  were  wont  in  time  passed,  that  from  henceforth  the 
justices  of  assizes  in  their  sessions,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  sherifls  in 
every  county,  shall  have  power  to  enquire  of  all  such  vagabonds  and  feitors  and 
their  offences  and  upon  them  to  do  all  that  the  law  demandeth."  The  Act  12, 
Rich.  II.,  passed  in  1388  provided  that  "  no  servant  should  leave  the  hundred 
in  which  ne  dwelt  without  a  letter  patent  from  the  king,  stating  Wv*  was&  <&\&& 
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going  and  the  time  of  his  return.  There  was  to  be  a  seal  in  every  hundred  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  these  letters  and  anyone  found  wandering  without  such 
a  letter  was  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  and  kept  until  he  found  surety  to  return  to 
his  service.  This  was  to  be  done  by  the  mayors,  bailiffs  and  stewards  of  lords  and 
constables  of  towns.  Besides  which  it  is  stated  that  artificers,  labourers  and  ser- 
vants are  to  be  duly  justified  by  the  sessions  of  peace  ;  whether  at  the  sessions  or 
in  a  summary  way,  is  not  stated.  Another  chapter  forbids  begging  and  makes  a 
distinction  between  beggars  able  to  labour,  who  are  to  be  treated  like  those  who 
leave  the  hundred  and  beggars  impotent  to  serve,  as  to  whom  it  is  enacted  that 
they  shall  abide  in  the  cities  and  towns,  where  they  be  dwelling  at  the  time  of 
the  proclamation  of  this  statute  and  if  the  people  of  cities  or  other  towns  will 
not  or  may  not  suffice  to  find  them,  that  then  the  said  beggars  shall  draw  them 
toother  towns  within  the  hundred,  rape  or  wapentake  or  to  the  towns  where  they 
were  born  within  forty  days  after  the  proclamation  made,  and  there  shall  con- 
tinually abide  during  their  lives.  What  they  are  to  do  if  these  towns  will  not  or 
may  not  suffice  to  find  them,  does  not  appear.  This  Act,  however,  is  the  first 
which  recognises  the  impotent  poor  as  a  class  distinct  from  the  able-bodied  poor 
and  may  thus  in  some  sense  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  later  poor 
law."  Similar  acts  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  A  remarkable 
Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  2  Hen.  V.,  c.  4,  recites  that  "  the  servants 
and  labourers  of  the  shires  of  the  realm  do  flee  from  county  to  county,  because 
they  would  not  be  justified  by  the  ordinances  and  statutes  by  the  law  for  them 
made  to  the  great  damage  of  gentlemen  and  others  to  whom  they  should  serve," 
and  it  empowers  t€  justices  of  the  peace  to  send  their  writs  for  such  fugitive 
labourers  to  every  sheriff  in  the  realm  of  England,  who  are  to  take  them  and  send 
them  back  to  the  place  whence  they  came."  Some  acts  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  authorised  constables  to  put  vagrants  into  the  stocks  instead  of  com- 
mitting them  to  gaol.  An  act  passed  in  1530 — 22  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  12,  provided 
that  the  impotent  poor  were  to  be  licensed  by  the  magistrates  to  beg  within  cer- 
tain local  limits.  Out  of  their  limits,  begging  was  in  their  case  to  be  punishable 
by  two  days  and  nights  in  the  stocks  with  bread  and  water.  Begging  without  a 
letter  was  to  be  punished  by  whipping.  Vagrants  '*  whole  and  mighty  in  body 
and  able  to  labour,  were  to  be  brought  before  a  justice,  high  constable,  mayor  or 
sheriff,  who  at  their  discretion  shall  cause  every  such  idle  person  to  be  had  to  the 
next  market  town  or  other  place  most  convenient  and  to  be  there  tied  to  the  end 
of  a  cart  naked,  and  be  beaten  with  Whips  throughout  the  same  town  or  other 
place  till  his  body  be  bloody  by  reason  of  such  whipping."  After  that  he  was  to 
be  sent  back  to  labour  being  liable  to  more  whipping  if  he  did  not  go  straight 
home.  "  Scholars  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  go  about 
begging  not  being  authorised  under  the  seal  of  their  universities  "  were  to  be 
treated  as  strong  beggars.  Proctors  and  pardoners  going  about  without  sufficient 
authority,  people  pretending  to  knowledge  in  palmistry  or  other  crafty  science 
were  to  be  even  more  severely  handled.  For  the  first  offence  they  were  to  be 
whipped  for  two  days  together ;  for  the  second  offence  to  be  scourged  two  days, 
and  the  third  day  to  be  put  upon  the  pillory  from  9  a.m.  to  11  a.m.,  and  to  have 
an  ear  cut  off;  for  the  third  offence  the  same  penalty,  the  other  ear  being  cut  off/1 
An  act  passed  five  years  after  provided  that  that  the  valiant  beggars  and  sturdy 
vagabonds  should  be  set  to  work  and  the  poor  people  to  be  succoured,  relieved 
and  kept  and  that  the  churchwardens  and  two  others  in  each  parish  collect  alms 
for  the  purpose.  This  provides  also  with  regard  to  a  description  of  vagabonds 
called  "  ruttlers  "  calling  themselves  serving  men,  but  having  no  masters  that 
when  taken  they  were  to  be  whipped  and  "  to  have  the  upper  part  of  the  gristle  of 
the  right  ear  cut  clean  oil'  so  that  it  may  appear  for  a  perpetual  token  that  he  hath 
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been  a  contemner  of  the  good  order  of  the  commonwealth."  If  a  person  so 
marked  offended  again  in  the  same  way,  he  was,  on  conviction  at  the  quarter 
sessions,  to  be  hanged. 

These  laws  were  not  considered  sufficiently  severe  and  they  were  repealed  by 
1  Edward  VI.,  c.   2   which  provided  that  every  loitering  and  idle  wanderer  who 
will  not  work  is  to  be  taken  for  a  vagabond  marked  with  a  V  and  adjudged  a 
slave  for  two  years  to  any  person  who  demands  him,  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water 
and  refuse    meat    and  caused  to    work   in  such   labour  "how  vile   soever  it 
be  as  he  shall  be  put  unto  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise."     If  he  ran  away 
he  was  to  be  branded  in  the  cheek  with  the  letter  S  and  adjudged  a  slave  for  life 
and  if  he  ran  away  again  he  was  to  be  hanged.     If  no  one  would  take  the  vaga- 
bond, and  if  he  had  been  a  vagabond  three  days,  any  justice  of  the  peace  may 
cause  the  letter  V  to  be  branded  "  on  his  or  her  breast  with  a  hot  iron,"  and  send 
him  to  the  place  where  he  was  born,  there  to  be  compelled  to  labor  in  chains  or 
otherwise  on  the  highways  or  at  common  work  or  from  man  to  man  as  the  slave 
of  the  inhabitants  who  were  required  under  penalties  to  keep  him  to  work.     If 
fie  vagabond  misrepresented  the  place  of  his  birth  he  was  to  be  branded  in  the 
face  and  to  remain  a  slave  for  life.  This  Act  lasted  only  two  years.    Other  provi- 
sions less  severe  were  made.    During  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  provision  was 
made  for  weekly  collections  for  the  poor.     All  laws  existing  on  these  subjects 
were  repealed  by  14  Elizabeth,  c  5,  which  provided  that  all  beggars  should  be 
grievously  whipped  and  burnt  through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  for  the  first 
offence  and  be  guilty  of  felony  for  the  second.    The  Statute  39  Eliz.  c.  4,  passed 
in  1597,  repealed  all  previous  enactments  and  provided  that  the  justices  of  coun- 
ties have  power  to  erect  houses  of  correction  for  the  reception  of  rogues  and 
vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars  until  they  are  either  put  to  work  or  banished  to 
such  places  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Privy  Council.     Any  such  persons  found 
begging  were  to  be  stripped  naked  from  the  middle  upwards  and   be  openly 
whipped,  until  his  or  her  body  be  bloody,  and  be  then  sent  to  their  birth  place  or 

?lace  of  residence  by  a  fixed  route  to  be  whipped  on  every  deviation  from  it. 
hey  were  thence  to  be  taken  to  the  house  of  correction  there  to  be  kept  until 
they  were  employed  or  banished.     This  Act  defined  rogues  and  vagabonds  a*  all 
persons  calling  themselves  scholars  going  about  begging,  all  seafaring  men  pre- 
tending losses  of  their  ships  and  goods  ;   all  idle  persons  going  about  either  beg- 
ging or  using  any  subtle  craft  or  unlawful  games  and  plays,  or  feigning  to  have 
knowledge  in  physiognomy,  palmistry  or  other  like  crafty  service  or  pretending 
that  they  can  tell  destinies,  fortunes  or  such  other  fantastical  imagination*  ;  all 
fencers,  bearwards,  common  players   and   minstrels;  all  jugglers, trickers  and 
petty  chapmen  ;  all  wandering  persons  and  common  labourers,  able  in  body  and 
refusing  to  work  for  the  wages  commonly  given ;   all  persons  delivered  out  of 
gaols  that  beg  for  their  fees  or  travel  begging ;  all  persons  that  wander  abroad, 
beggiag,pretendin#  losses  by  fireor  otherwise  and  all  persons  pretending  themselves 
to  be  Egyptians.    This  statute  with  some  slight  amendments  remained  in  force  for 
nearly  a  century.  In  1 60 1  the  famous  statute  establishing  a  system  of  poor  law  relief 
passed.     An  Act  of  the  reign  uf  James  I.  provided  that  rogues  adjudged  incorri- 
gible may  be  branded  on  the  left  shoulder  with  a  hot  burning  iron  of  the  size  of  a 
shilling  and  an  Act  of  the  reign  of  Anne  which  re-enacted  the  Act  of  1597,  with 
a  few  alterations  and  omissions  authorized  the  justices  to  convict  incorrigible 
rogues  to  the  custody  of  any  persons  who  would  receive  them  as  servants  or  ap- 
prentices (practically  as  slaves)  and  set  them  to  work  either  in  Great  Britain  or 
any  of  the  colonies  for  seven  years.     An  Act  modifying  this  and  extending  its 
provisions  to  any  persons  acting  plays  (out  of  Westminster)  where  they  had  not 
«  legal  settlement  or  were  not  licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  passed  in 
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the  reign  of  George  the  first.  The  Act  17  George  2,  c.  5,  gave  the  law  relating 
to  such  offences  much  of  the  shape  which  it  retained  when  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen 
wrote  (1883).  It  distinguished  them  in  three  classes,  (1)  idle  and  disorderly 
persons,  (2)  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  (3)  incorrigible  rogues ;  and  it  regulated 
in  minute  detail  all  proceedings  to  be  taken  for  their  arrest,  return  to  their  place 
of  settlement  and  punishment.  It  included  as  liable  to  its  penalties,  persons  run- 
ning away  from  their  wives  and  children.  Other  Acts  were  passed  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.  The  Act  5  Geo.  4,  c.  83,  now  in  fact  greatly  extends  the  defini- 
tion of  a  rogue  and  vagabond  including  under  it  many  offences  against  public  de- 
cency and  many  acts  characteristic  of  criminals,  though  not  actually  criminal  such 
as  being  armed  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  being  found  in  dwelling  houses, 
yards  or  elsewhere  for  any  unlawful  purpose,  or,  being  reputed  thieves,  frequenting 
rivers,  canals  or  streets  with  intent  to  commit  felony  and  many  others.  These  have 
been  so  extended  by  recent  legislation  that  it  may  now  be  almost  stated  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition  that  any  person  of  bad  character  who  prowls  about  apparently 
for  an  unlawful  purpose  is  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond 

"  In  the  times  when  serfdom  was  breaking  down  and  when  the  Statute  of 
Labourers  provided  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  it,  provis- 
ions as  to  vagranc}'  were  practically  punishments  for  desertion.  The  labourers 
wages  were  fixed.  His  place  of  residence  was  fixed.  He  must  work  where  he 
happened  to  be.  If  he  went  elsewhere  he  must  be  taken  and  sent  back.  By 
degrees  the  order  of  ideas  which  this  view  of  the  question  represented  died  away. 
The  vagrant  came  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  probable  criminal  than  as  a  runaway 
slave.  He  must  be  made  to  work  or  else  treatel  as  a  criminal.  If  he  cannot 
work  he  may  have  a  license  to  beg.  Social  and  economic  causes  of  various 
kinds  increase  the  number  of  vagrants  and  the  law  becomes  so  severe  that  for  a 
short  time  vagrants  are  condemned  to  slavery,  branding  and  death.  As  time 
goes  on  it  becomes  obvious  that  mere  punishment  on  the  one  hand  and  mere 
voluntary  charity  on  the  other  will  not  meet  the  evil  admitted  to  exist.  An 
elaborate  system  of  poor  law  relief  is  founded  by  the  famous  act  of  1601  and  in 
anticipation  of  it  the  Act  of  1597  treats  the  offence  of  vagrancy  no  doubt  with 
what  we  should  regard  as  extreme  severity  but  still  with  less  severity  than  had 
formerly  been  applied  to  it.  Through  the  seventeeth  century  little  change  was 
made  in  the  law  ;  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  whole  system  of  poor  law 
relief  was  elaborated  and  the  law  of  vagrancy  was  recast  so  as  to  punish  those 
persons  who  really  preferred  idleness  to  parish  relief.  The  new  poor  law  of 
1834  and  the  Acts  subsequent  to  it  have  not  altered  the  law  of  vagrancy  although 
it  has  been  made  more  searching  and  stringent  as  the  efforts  to  suppress  crime  by 
a  vigorous  system  of  police  have  increased  in  energy  and  stringency.,' 

It  is  alleged  that  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  no  less  than  seventy- 
two  thousand  persons,  whose  only  offence  was,  that  they  were  sturdy  and  would 
not  work  were  put  ttf  death.  This  statement  seems  incredible,  yet  the  Acts 
quoted  above  show  that  this  offence  was  punished  with  great  severity  and  often 
with  death. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  all  Europe  was  desolated  by  the 
scourge  of  innumerable  tramps.  Prince  Charles  then  Governor  of  Flanders  called 
the  attention  of  the  Privy  Council  at  Vienna  to  the  inefhcacy  of  whipping,  brand- 
ing and  torturing  for  the  repression  of  the  evil.  "  M.  de  Fierlant  in  strong 
language  before  the  Council  denounced  as  useless  the  employment  of  infamous 
and  torturing  punishments,  and  advocated  the  immediate  establishment  of  houses 
of  correction.  With  profound  philosophic  il  insight  he  declared  that  people  with- 
out honour  could  not  be  restrained  by  fear  of  infamy ;  that  neither  the  scaffold, 
the  scourge,  nor  the  branding  iron  could  ever  put  an  end  to  disorders  that  had  their 
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source  in  a  dislike  of  work  ;  and  that  the  only  means  of  correcting  the  idle  and 
lazy  was  to  compel  them  to  labour.  The  Empress  herself  wrote  two  papers  on 
the  subject  honourable  alike  to  her  intelligence  and  her  humanity  in  which  she 
recommended  the  gradual  abolition  of  capital  punishment  except  in  cases  of 
atrocious  crimes  and  the  establishment  of  correctional   prisons  to  take  its  place." 

"What  shall  we  do  to  repress  vagrancy  "  is  still  a  question  that  perplexes, 
statesmen  and  magistrates,  and  strange  to  say  it  seems  most  difficult  of  solution 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  which  it  was  almost  unknown  until  the 
great  civil  war  disturbed  all  the  social  elements  and  created  a  liking  for  an  idle 
shiftless  life.  To-day  vagrancy  is  perhaps  as  great  a  nuisance  in  Ontario  as  in  any 
state  of  the  Union.  Many  of  the  lazy  and  worthless  amongst  our  own  people 
have  adopted  it  as  a  profession.  Under  the  system  of  assisted  passages  many 
have  been  brought  to  Canada  from  Europe  who  never  intended  to  make  a  living 
by  honest  labour  and  a  large  number  of  inveterate  vagrants  still  drift  from  the 
United  States  into  this  Province. 

The  number  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  gaols  of  Ontario  as  vagrants 
during  the  year  was  7«3  in  1869  ;  1,641  in  1875  ;  2,128  in  1876,  and  3,888  in  1877. 
This  was  the  largest  number  in  any  one  year.  For  seven  jears  after  the  number 
decreased.  In  1878  it  was  2,524  ;  in  1879  it  was  2,536  ;  in  1880  it  was  2,210  ;  in 
1881  it  was  1,580  ;  in  1882  it  was  1  449  ;  in  1883  it  was  1,554.  In  the  next  year 
the  number  rose  to  2,130  :  in  1885  it  was  2,445  ;  in  1886  it  was  2,243 ;  in  1887  it 
was  2,192  ;in  1888  it  was  2,301,  and  in  1889  it  was  2,164 

The  number  cotnmitted  as  vagrants  in  this  Province  in  1889  was  17.2  per 
cent,  of  all  the  prisoners  committed.  The  British  reports  do  not  show  what  pro- 
portion of  those  senteifced  to  imprisonment  are  vagrants,  but  of  those  re-committed. 
as  a  special  return  shows,  8  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  7  per  cent,  of  the  women 
were  committed  as  vagrants.  Of  15,673  who  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in 
the  gaols  and  houses  of  correction  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1889, 
only  680  were  sentenced  as  vagrants  or  tramps,  and  of  those  486  were  sentenced 
to  less  than  six  months  imprisonment,  and  157  to  six  and  less  than  twelve  months. 
Of  the  13,033  committed  to  the  Boston  House  of  Industry,  only  102  were 
committed  as  vagrants  and  tramps,  while,  in  the  same  year,  333  were  apprehended 
as  vagrants  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Baldwin,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  House  of  Industrj', 
in  his  evidence  before  the  commission  said: — "In  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia if  they  have  27  or  140  vagrants  on  one  night  they  consider  that 
tli^y  have  a  large  number,  and  they  have  in  Philadelphia  a  million  people,  I 
believe.  We  have  about  175,000  people,  I  suppose,  and  yet  we  have  over  a 
hundred  vagrants  at  night.  They  take  them  in  only  for  three  nights.  They 
have  a  place  similar  to  ours,  but  not  so  good.  They  have  just  a  small  house  and 
a  large  covered  yard  for  the  purpose  of  providing  work  for  the  men  splitting 
wood  and  so  on.  They  are  not  quite  so  gentle  as  we  are.  They  turn  them  out 
very  early,  while  it  is  yet  dark.  If  the  vagrants  remain  more  than  three  days 
they  have  t>  go  to  the  House  of  Correction  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  wa)  as 
other  prisoners.  In  Baltimore,  with  between  400,000  and  500,000,  they  have  no 
provision  whatever  for  tramps." 

Toronto  is  the  chief  winter  quarters  of  the  army  of  tramps  that  infest  this 
Province.  During  the  summer  they  are  scattered  over  the  districts,  not  too  remote 
from  that  city,  in  which  experience  has  taught  them  that  they  can  most 
easily  make  a  living  by  doing  small  jobs,  by  begging  or  by  pilfering ;  and  as  winter 
approaches  they  set  out  on  their  return,  following  almost  invariably,  the  same 
tracks.  Thus,  while  they  swarm  in  some  towns,  they  give  little  trouble  in  others. 
They  visit  Milton  in  large  numbers,  and  as  there  is  no  lock-up,  find  their  way  to 
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the  gaol,  where  they  obtain  a  night's  shelter,  room  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  and  a 
meal  or  two.  In  some  cases  they  are  taken  to  the  gaol  by  a  constable,  but  in 
many  cases  they  are  themselves  the  bearers  of  the  warrants  for  their  own  com- 
mitment which  they  procure  from  some  accommodating  justice  of  the  peace  or 
-constable.  They  seldom  remain  in  Milton  more  than  one  night,  and  they  axe 
u  let  go  "  in  the  morning  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Although  the  number  of  vagrants  committed  to  the  gaols  is  so  large,  that  is 
•by  no  means  the  whole  number.  Where  there  are  police  stations  and  lock-ups, 
^nany  receive  a  night's  shelter  of  whom  no  account  is  made  in  the  gaol  returns, 
and  in  Toronto  great  care  is  taken  to  save  the  tramps  from  the  necessity  of  going 
to  gaol,  in  order  that  those  who  are  honestly  seeking  work  and  willing  to  labour, 
may  not  undergo  the  degradation  and  loss  of  self-respect  which  are  usually  the 
consequences  ot  imprisonment  in  a  gaol. 

Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin  describing  the  treatment  of  vagrants  in  Toronto,  to  the  com- 
missioners said  : — "  I  have  visited  other  places  on  this  continent  and  I  have  found 
that  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  where  they  have  three  times  the  population, 
there  is  only  a  tithe  of  the  number  of  vagrants  we  have.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  we  should  have  in  the  city  1,481  trainus  last  winter  at  one  institution,  and  that 
some  of  these  actually  stayed  for  nearly  200  nights  in  this  place  that  we  have  pro- 
vided.    Three  hundred  and  fifty  stayed  for  one  night,  300  for  two  nights,  147  for 
three  nights,  and  so  you  go  on  increasing  until  you  come  to  get  20  and  21  staying 
108  nights.  I  find  that  we  had  last  year  150  recurring  visitors,  that  is  persons  who 
were  with  us  the  ye  ir  before  and  who  turned  up  again,  so  that  you  have  a  regular 
army  of  these  people.     Now,  our  difficulty  is  that  we  are  obliged  to  take  them  in 
every  night  as  we  do  not  wish  to  have  any  one  in  Toronto  begging  for  lodgings.    We 
compel  them  to  be  bathed  in  hot  water  every  night.     '  This  they  do  not  like. 
They  are  required  to  cut  a  quarter  cord  of  wood  each  in  the  morning ;   but 
last  winter  as  the  weather  was  mild,  wood  enough  to  give  this  employment  to 
every  one  could  not  be  supplied."  Mr.  Baldwin  also  said  "we  could  not  send  them 
to  Toronto  gaol  because  that  would  be  simply  making  criminals  of  them,  and 
once  broken  in  to  going  there,  these  people  would  find  the  gaol  teu  times  more 
comfortable  than  our  quarters.     If  you  give  men  a  good  time  in  gaol,  you  are,  with 
the  loafing  system  now  going  on,  doing  them  a  great  deal  of  harm.'     A  great 
many  of  these  men  are  honest  and  industrious  ana  sincerely  desirous  of  getting 
work  to  do,  but  many,  including  those  who  spend  so  many  nights  in   the   House 
of  Industry,  and  those  who  return  year  after  year,  are,  he  thinks,  constitutionally 
lazy  and  desire  only  to  lead  an  idle  life.     Some  means  of  compelling  them  to 
work  without  subjecting  them  to  the  degradation  of  being  sent  to  gaol,  he 
thought,  should  be  provided.     A  workhouse  or  a  house  of  correction  or  refuge, 
some  institution  differing  from  the  gaol,  and  away  from  it,  in    which   various 
mechanical  and  other  employments  could  be  carried  on  should  be  erected  in  any 
suitable  position  near  Toronto.     "  To  keep  them  in  comfortable  quarters  and 
allow  them  to  live  in  idleness  is  not  the  way  to  get  rid  of  them.'     Mr.  Baldwin 
did  not  think  that  in  general  drunkenness  has  much  to  do  with  the  position  of  the 
vagrants,  although  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  the  persons  committed  to  gaol 
as  drunk  and  disorderly  belong  to  that  class,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  liquor  in  the  House  of  Industry.     Hard  work  and  strict  discipline  he 
regards  as  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  professional  vagrant. 

Mr.  Qjldwin  S.nith  said: — I  think  that  the  gaol  should  under  no  circumstances, 
be  used  as  an  almshouse  or  place  of  refuge.  It  ought  to  be  used  as  a  penal 
institution.  My  recommendation  is,  that  the  House  of  Industry  should  be  simply 
a  refuge  for  the  old,  feeble  and  disabled.  What  is  termed  a  casual  ward  should 
be  turned  into  a   House  of  Correction  or  some  institution  of  that  kind,  an  1 
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worked  by  the  city  on  strict  principles  for  that  class."  Of  the  proposal  to 
establish  poor  houses,  he  said  "  I  cannot  imagine  anybody  thinking  that  if  they 
were  properly  administered  they  would  be  pauperising  or  demoralising  in  any 
way ;  but  it  relief  were  indiscriminately  given,  that  would  be  pauperising 
decidedly. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Allan  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  House  of  Industry,  which  as 
now  constituted  does  a  good  work,  and  a  House  of  Correction  mixed  up  together. 
And  he  questioned  how  far  a  House  of  Correction  would  be  successful  in  dealing 
with  the  class  now  relieved  there. 

In  several  counties  in  which  there  are  no  poor  houses  the  gaols  are  used  for 
the  reception  of  the  aged  and  infirm  who  are  committed  as  vagrants.  In  some 
cases  when  the  term  for  which  a  vagrant  may  be  committed  expires,  the  old  man 
or  woman  goes  out  of  the  gaol  to  be  recommitted  as  a  vagrant  within  an  hour  or 
two.  In  some  cases  the  formality  of  sending  the  poor  person  out  of  the  gaol  is  dis- 
pensed with  as  an  unnecessary  ceremony,  and  the  warrant  is  renewed  or  a  fresh 
warrant  is  obtained  whenever  the  gaoler  applies  for  it.  On  June  30th,  1890, 
Sheriff  Flintoff,  of  Sarnia,  wrote  to  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  to  inform  him  that  a 
woman  named  Mary  O'Dell,  said  to  be  94  years  of  age,  had  been  committed  to 
the  gaol  at  that  town  as  a  vagrant,  and  stating  that  as  there  was  then  no  other 
woman  in  the  gaol  who  could  be  made  use  of  in  looking  after  this  old  womnn, 
and  she  was  too  infirm  to  take  care  of  herself,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  employ 
a  special  attendant  to  wait  on  her  and  take  charge  of  her.  Thig  is  an  extreme 
case,  but  there  are  very  man}'  aged  and  infirm  people  who  have  never  been  guilty 
of  any  crime  or  serious  offence,  who  have  led  honest  industrious  lives,  working 
hard  while  it  was  possible  to  work,  who  are  thus  disgraced  and  humiliated  in 
their  old  age,  branded  as  violators  of  the  law  and  compelled  to  consort  with 
crimirXals.  And  in  several  counties  these  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  who 
are  classed  as  vagrants. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  that  these  poor  people  should  not  be  regarded  or 
treated  or  classed  as  offenders,  or  that  the  cruel  and  barbarous  practice  of  send- 
ing them  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the  gaols  should  be  put  an  end 
to.  The  counties  in  which  this  practice  has  been  followed  should  be  compelled  to 
make  proper  provision  for  their  aged  and  infirm  poor.  A  report  of  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  county  council  of  the  County  of  Victoria,  to  obtain 
information  and  report  as  to  the  best  means  of  providing  for  the  infirm  poor  in 
that  county,  seems  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  they  can  be  most  satisfactorily  and 
most  economically  cared  for  in  a  well  managed  poor  house.  There  can  be  no 
excuse  for  treating  them  as  criminals. 

Deducting  these  there  still  remains  a  large  number  who  really  are  tramps  to 
be  dealt  with.     The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  these  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Those  who  are  willing  to  work,  who  go  from  place  to  place  honestly  looking 
for  work  and  who  are  unable  to  find  steady  employment. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  work  and  who  do  work  hard  occasionally,  but  who 
are  dissolute  or  improvident,  indulging  in  what  they  call  sprees  whenever  they 
earn  a  few  dollars,  and  finding  themselves  without  money  or  resources  of  any 
kind  at  the  beginning  of  winter. 

The  professional  tramps  who  dislike  and  avoid  work  who  roam  over  the 
country  in  summer,  working  only  when  they  can  not  procure  food  by  begging 
or  stealing,  and  then  doing  only  the  lightest  kind  of  work  and  as  little  of  it  as 
possible,  and  who  flock  to  Toronto  and  other  cities,  and  towns  in  winter  to  take 
up  their  residence  in  the  gaols  or  houses  of  industry,  or  to  continue  their  habits 
of  pilfering.  In  this  class  are  to  be  found  many  who  are  drunkards  and  thieves, 
and  who  are  capable  of  comraitting.the  most  atrocious  crimes. 
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Care  should  be  taken  to  discriminate  between  these  classes.  The  honest  in- 
dustrious man  whom  misfortune  has  forced  to  travel  in  quest  of  employment 
should  be  treated  charitably  and  kindly.  He  should  be  assisted  in  his  efforts  to 
find  employment,  and  nothing  should  be  done  that  would  tend  to  degrade  him,  or 
to  destroy  such  self-respect  as  he  may  be  able  to  retain  when  compelled  to  seek 
relief. 

The  reckless  and  improvident  should  be  required  to  give  full  value  in  work 
for  the  shelter  and  food  they  receive  in  gaols  or  other  institutions.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  reason  to  fear  that  men  who  year  after  year  waste  their 
earnings  in  debauchery  would  be  degraded  by  being  sent  to  gaol  or  to  a  house  of 
correction,  where  they  would  be  kept  under  strict  discipline  and  compelled  to  do  a 
full  day's  work  every  day. 

Professional  vagrants  should  be  treated  with  more  severity.  If  any  of  them 
are  known  to  be  merely  worthless  fellows  addicted  to  drink,  they  may  be  sent  to 
the  Industrial  Inebriate  Reformatory  for  terms  of  not  less  than  six  months.  But 
those  who  will  not  work,  who  prefer  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  year  after 
year  in  the  gaols  or  in  the  House  of  Industry,  should  if  they  will  not  settle  down 
to  some  regular  steady  employment,  be  treated  as  dangerous  and  sent  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  six  months  to  the  Central  Prison. 

The  honest  tramps  who  desire  to  obtain  employment,  all  the  witnesses  except 
perhaps  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin  agree,  are  comparatively  few.  The  number  of  the 
others  would  be  reduced  very  rapidly  if  they  were  treated  as  they  should  be. 
Indeed  it  is  in  evidence  that  the  gaols  in  which  vagrants  are  required  to  do  real 
work  are  systematically  shunned  by  them,  and  that  in  several  instances  the  intro- 
duction of  such  work  has  been  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  the  vagrants. 

The  commissioners  did  not  find  anywhere  in  the  United  States  an  institution 
devoted  especially  or  very  largely  to  the  care  of  vagrants  Workhouses  and 
houses  of  correction  are  not  refuges  for  the  unemplojTed  as  some  witnesses  seemed 
to  imagine,  but  penal  institutions  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Ontario  Central 
Prison,  and  imprisonment  in  them  is  regarded  as  a  much  greater  punishment  than 
imprisonment  in  a  gaol  for  the  same  period. 

The  commissioners  found  that  some  gaols  are  also  used  for  the  confinement  of 
imbeciles  and  harmless  insane  persons,  who  are  not  regarded  as  fit  subjects  for 
treatment  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Such  persons  should  be  placed  in  the  poor  house, 
and  employed  as  far  as  possible  in  farm  and  other  outdoor  work.  The  fact  that 
proper  provision  is  not  made  for  this  class  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  the 
compulsory  establishment  of  poor  houses. 

The  Common  Gaols. 

It  is  difficult  to  learn  much  of  the  manner  in  which  prisons  were  managed 
in  the  old  world.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  imprisonment  in  itself  was  noi 
often  regarded  as  a  penalty,  and  that  prisons  were  used  rather  as  places  of 
detention  than  of  punishment.  The  Mamer tine, the  most  famous  of  the  old  Roman 
prisons  still  remains  to  prove  this.  Its  dimensions  are  but  25  feet  by  18,  and 
it  is  but  13  feet  in  height.  It  is  larger,  however,  than  the  more  ancient  Tullian 
prison  over  which  it  is  built.  The  crimes  of  slaves  who  formed  so  large  a 
portion  oi  the  population  of  Imperial  Rome  were  usually  punished  by  their 
masters,  whose  power  in  their  regard  was  absolute,  and  others  were  punished  by 
death  or  banishment  or  by  being  sentenced  to  work  in  the  galleys  for  life.  In 
Saxon  times  criminals  were  tried  and  sentenced  by  the  Folksmoot,  and  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  by  the  local  authorities.  Of  any  mode  or  system  of 
imprisonment  then  existing  little  can  be  learned.     In  mediaeval  Europe  the 
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stronghold  of  every  feudal  lord  had  its  dungeon,  and  when  the  English  kings 
began  to  send  their  lords  justices  to  hold  circuit  courts  for  the  trial  of  the  more 
serious  offences  they  were  actuated  quite  as  much  by  a  desire  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  fees,  fines  and  forfeitures,  which  30  long  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
their  revenue  as  by  a  regard  for  justice.  Between  the  prisons  of  the  sovereign 
and  of  the  feudal  lord  there  was  little  difference,  except  in  size  or  strength. 
Crimes  were  punished  promptly  by  death,  by  the  putting  out  of  the  offender's 
eyes  or  the  mutilation  of  his  limbs,  by  branding,  whipping,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
all  or  part  of  the  offenders'  goods ;  until  a  comparatively  late  period  executions 
were  very  frequent.  The  English  criminal  code,  Dickens  in  his  American  notes 
describes  as  the  most  sanguinary  in  Europe.  Sir  James  F.  Stephen  quotes  Black- 
stone  to  show  that  the  English  law  made  160  different  offences  capital  crimes  and  the 
number  it  is  stated  was  afterwards  increased.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in 
every  case  the  prisoner  convicted  of  any  of  these  crimes  was  executed ;  but 
many  were  put  to  death  for  offences  that  would  now  be  considered  trivial. 
Crimes  not  capital  were  punished  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  right  hand  by  brand- 
ing and  scourging,  and  minor  offences  by  the  pillory. 

For  the  ordinary  criminal  there  was  little  thought  or  consideration.     The 
condition  of  the  gaols  in  England  was  so  frightful  that  some  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  passed  to  correct  the  most  glaring  abuses.  The  Act  V.t  Charles  II.,  c.  4,  says, 
"  Whereas  there  is  not  yet  any  sufficient  provision  made  for  the  relief,  and  setting 
on  work  poor  and  needy  prisoners  committed  to  the  common  gaol  for  felony  and 
other  misdemeanours  who  many  times  perish  before  their  trial ;  and  the  poor 
there  living  idle  and  unemployed  become  debauched  and  come  forth  instructed 
in  the  practice  of  thievery  and  lewdness :    for  remedy  whereof  be  it  enacted 
that  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  respective  counties  at  any  of  their  geneial 
bessi.ns,  or  the  major  part  of   them  then  there  assembled,  if  they  shall  tind  it 
needful  to  do  so,  may  provide  a  stock  of  such  materials  as  they  find  convenient 
for  the  setting  poor  prisoners  on  work."     Like  other  permissive  statutes  of  the 
same  kind  this  seems  to  have  had  little  effect.     So  late  as  14  George  III.,  an 
Act  was  passed  which  says:  Whereas  the  malignant  fever,  commonly  called  the  gaol 
distemper,  is  found  to  be  owing  to  want  of  cleanliness  and  fresh  air  in  the  several 
gaols,  the  fatal  consequences  whereof  might  be  prevented  if  the  justices  of  the 
peace  were  duly  authorized  to  provide  such  accommodation  in  gaols  as  may  be 
necessary  to  answer  this  salutary  purpose :  it  is  enacted  that  the  justices  shall 
order  the  walls  of  every  room  to  be  scraped  and  whitewashed   once  every  year 
.    .    .    and  constantly  supplied  with  hand  ventilators  or  otherwise:  and  shall 
order  two  rooms  in  each  gaol,  one  for  the  men  and  one  for  the  women,  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  sick  prisoners,  directing  them  to  be  removed  into  such  rooms  as 
soon  as  they  shall  be  seized  with  any  disorders,  and  kept  separate  from  those  who 
shall  be  in  health,  and  shall  order  a  warm  and  cold  bath,  or  commodious  bathing 
tubs,  to  be  provided  in  each  gaol,  and  direct  the  prisoners  to  be  washed  in  them 
according  to  the  condition  in  which  they  shall  be  at  the  time,  before  they  are 
suffered  to  go  out  of  the  gaol  upon  any  condition  whatever."    Ten  years  after,  an 
Act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  classification  of  prisoners.     This  required  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  when  they  built,  reconstructed,  enlarged  or  altered  any  gaol, 
to  adopt  such  plans  as  "  shall  provide  separate  and  distinct  places  of  confinement 
and  dry  and  airy  cells  in  which  the  several  prisoners  of  the  following  descriptions 
respectively  may  be  contined  as  well  by  day  as   by  night,  namely :  prisoners 
convicted  of   felony ;    prisoners  committed  on  charge  or  suspicion  of    felony  j 
prisoners  committed  for  or  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of   misdemeanors  only,  and 
debtors.      The   males  of    each  class  to  be  separated  from  the  females,  and  a 
separate  place  of  confinement  to  be  provided  for  such  prisoners  as  are  to  be 
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'examined  as  witnesses  on  behalf  of  any  prosecution  of  any  indictment  for 
felony."  This  Act  also  made  provision  for  infirmaries  for  the  sick,  for  warm  and 
t»old  baths,  and  for  the  construction  or  setting  apart  of  a  chapel. 

These  latter  Acts,  the  passage  of  which  was  due  chiefly  to  the  earnest  efforts 
of  Howard  who  about  that  time  had  succeeded  in  directing  the  attention  of  the 
English  public  to  the  necessity  for  prison  reform,  and  in  gaining  the  assistance  of 
the  charitable  and  philanthropic  in  his  great  work  did  not  in  reality  effect 
immediately  any  general  improvement.  His  descriptions  of  the  horrors  he  witnessed 
in  the  gaols,  of  the  physicial  suffering  and  moral  degradation  to  which  all  were 
doomed  who  were  imprisoned  for  any  cause,  and  his  passionate  and  persistent 
appeals  to  the  justice,  the  humanity  and  the  charity  of  the  public  proved  in 
time  sufficient  to  move  Parliament  to  pass  such  Acts,  but  failed  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  to  move  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions,  and  the  powerful  cor- 
porations of  the  boroughs  to  whom  were  still  entrusted  the  care  and  management 
of  the  gaols.  Gloucestershire,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  to  take  active  measure  -  for 
prison  reform.  One  of  its  most  influential  justices  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Howards,  and  through  his  efforts  a  gaol  with  separate  cells  in  tiers  such  as  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  all  large  prisons  was  constructed.  The  plan  of  this  prison,  it 
is  said,  was  suggested  by  Howard,  who  had  seen  and  admired  such  prisons  at 
Rome,  Milan  and  Ghent.  The  rich  and  powerful  corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  completely  disregarded  the  Acts  we  have  quoted  and  all  other  Acts 
passed  for  prison  reformation. 

In  December,  1817,  Mr.  T.  Fowell  Buxton  visited  the  Borough  Compter,  one 
of  the  prisons  belonging  to  the  city  of  London.  Hfe  says  of  it,  "  On  entrance  you 
come  to  the  male  felons  ward  and  yard  in  which  are  both  the  tried  and  the 
untried,  those  in  chains  and  those  without  them,  boys  and  men,  persons  for  petty 
offences  and  for  the  most  atrocious  felonies,  for  simple  assault,  for  being  dis- 
orderly, for  small  thefts,  for  issuing  bad  notes,  for  forgery  and  for  robbery. 
They  were  employed  in  some  kind  of  gaming  and  they  *said  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  A  respectable  looking  man,  a  smith,  who  had  never  been  in  prison 
before,  told  me  that  the  conversation  always  going  on  was  sufficient  to  corrupt 
anybody,  and  that  he  had  learned  things  there  he  had  never  dreamed  of  before. 

"  You  next  enter  a  yard  nineteen  feet  square;  this  is  the  only  airing  place  for 
male  debtors  and  vagrants,  female  debtors,  prostitutes,  misdemeanants  and 
criminals,  and  for  their  children  and  friends.  There  have  been  as  many  as  thirty 
women,  we  saw  thirty-eight  debtors  and  the  governor  stated  there  may  be 
twenty  children." 

On  one  occasion  he  saw  all  the  debtors  collected  in  a  room  which  was  their 
day  room,  bed  room,  kitchen  and  chapel.  "  The  portion  used  for  sleeping  was 
twenty  feet  in  length  by  nine  feet  six  inches  in  width.  Of  the  width  six  feet 
was  for  beds.  In  this  space  were  eight  straw  beds  with  two  boys  in  each  and  a 
piece  of  wood  for  a  bolster,  and  in  these  eight  beds  twenty  prisoners  had  slept 
the  night  before.  One  of  the  twenty  was  in  such  a  dreadful  condition  that  none 
of  the  others  would  sleep  with  him.  In  the  morning  the  stench  and  heat  were  so 
oppressive  that  the  prisonerj  on  awaking  rushed  into  the  yard  for  relief  without 
waiting  to  clothe  themselves,  and  the  turnkey  said  that  the  smell  on  the  first 
opening  of  the  door  was  enough  to  turn  the  stomach  of  a  horse."  There  were  two 
such  rooms  so  occupied.  The  prisoners  presented  a  sickly  squalid  appearance  and 
Mr.  Buxton  says  he  never  saw  a  hospital  or  infirmary  in  which  the  patients 
exhibited  so  much  ill  health.  At  another  visit  he  found  thirteen  criminals  in 
this  gaol  all  looking  ill  and  some  sick  of  fever  and  infectious  diseases,  yet  all 
slept  together.  Mr.  Buxton  continues  "  I  feel  I  shall  hardly  be  credited  when  I 
assure  my  readers  that  as  yet  I  have  not  touched  upon  that  point  in  this  prison 
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which  I  consider  the  most  lamentable,  the  proximity  between  the  male  debtors 
and  the  female  prisoners.  Their  doors  are  about  seven  feet  asunder  on  the  same 
floor,  these  are  open  in  the  day  time  and  the  men  are  forbidden  to  go  into  the 
women's  ward,  but  after  the  turnkey  left  us  they  confessed  that  they  constantly 
went  in  and  out,  and  that  there  is  no  punishment  for  doing  so/'  The  governor 
of  this  gaol  in  his  evidence  stated  that  he  could  not  say  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  mem  to  get  into  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the  women,  and  that  nothing  is 
done  to  prevent  them  if  the  parties  consent.  Mr.  Buxton  adds  that  the  male 
debtors  reside  without  any  partition  but  an  open  space  of  seven  feet,  close  by 
females  sent  there  for  debt,  for  assault,  for  misdemeanours  and  for  prostitution. 
He  says,  "  I  will  fairly  declare  my  opinion  that  if  invention  had  been  racked  to 
find  out  methods  of  corrupting  female  virtue,  nothing  more  ingeniously  effectual 
could  have  been  discovered  than  the  practices  of  the  Borough  Compter 
No  provision  of  labor  is  appointed  .  .  As  I  stood  in  the  yard  instead  of  hear- 
ing, as  I  have  elsewhere  heard,  the  sounds  so  grateful  in  a  prison  the  rap  of  the 
hammer  and  the  vibrations  of  the  shuttle,  our  ears  were  assailed  with  loud 
laughter  and  the  most  fearful  curses.     When  we  entered  we  saw  three  separate 

Earties  at  cards  one  man  reading  a  novel  and  one  sitting  in  a  corner  intent  upon 
is  Bible." 

At  TothiU-fields  Mr.  Buxton  found  in  the  first  yard  felons  tried  and  untried, 
men  and  boys  ;  at  the  end  of  this  was  a  narrow  airing  place  for  the  sick  in  the 
infirmary,  and  beyond  that  the  vagrants'  yard  separated  only  by  open  iron  work, 
so  that  the  patients  communicated  with  the  felons  on  one  side  and  the  vagrants 
on  the  other.  One  of  the  Acts  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  forbids  imprisoning 
persons  under  ground,  but  here  many  of  the  wards  in  which  the  prisoners  slept 
were  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground  and  that  was  below  high  water  mark. 
The  cells  were  damp  and  cold,  many  prisoners  crowded  into  a  cell  to  keep  them- 
selves w$rm,  and  the  jailor  said  that  having  occasion  to  open  the>  door  of  one  of 
these  celk  in  the  night  the  effluvium  was  intolerable.  Straw  and  a  blanket  for  two 
men  was  the  allowance  of  bedding.  Several  of  the  prisoners  suffered  from  acute 
rheumatism. 

The  Borough  gaol  was  a  wooden  structure,  the  windows  of  which  opened  on 
a  street.  Conversation  could  be  carried  on  from  the  street  and  articles  not  too 
bulky  passed  in.  The  prisoners  were  thus  enabled  frequently  to  become  drunk. 
The  women  slept  in  a  large  room  separated  from  the  room  in  which  the  men 
slept  only  by  a  very  open  lattice  work,  and  the  men  received  light  and  air  only 
through  this  lattice. 

in  Guildford  gaol  the  prisoners,who  sometimes  numbered  a  hundred,  had  one 
day  room  9  feet  10  inches  by  9  feet  6  inches  and  8  feet  3  inches  high,  but  if  a 
prisoner  preferred  he  may  be  shut  up  all  day  in  his  sleeping  cell.  The  bedding  was 
straw  with  a  blanket  and  rug  for  two  rjersons.  All  who  were  confined  for  felony 
whether  tried  and  convicted  or  untried  were  loaded  with  heavy  irons.  Half  the 
prisoners  were  without  shirts  or  shoes  or  stockings  and  suffered  much  from  the 
cold.  There  was  no  infirmary,  no  chapel,  no  privy,  no  baths,  such  as  the  Act  of 
Parliament  seemed  to  provide  for,  and  the  prisoners  were  all  dirty  in  the 
extreme.  There  was  no  classification.  A  man  charged  with  murder,  several 
convicted  of  housebreaking  and  for  bastardy  and  some  deserters  occupied  one 
cell.  Amongst  those  committed  to  this  gaol  were  vagrants,  poachers,  persons 
charged  with  assaults,  a  man  for  getting  drunk  in  a  workhouse  and  refractory 
farm  servants,  and  these  herded  day  and  night  with  most  hardened  criminals. 

Cells  had  been  introduced  in  some  gaols,  but  they  were  always  crowded.  In 
Horsemonger  Lane  house  of  correction  the  cells  were  about  six  feet  by  eight. 
Three  men  were  usually  placed  in  each  of  these  at  night,  and  sometimes  as  ivvaw^ 
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as  five.  There  was  but  one  bedstead,  22  inches  wide.  A  lawyer  committed  to 
Newgate  on  a  charge  of  fraud  was  forced  to  sleep  for  weeks  with  a  highwayman 
on  one  side — in  the  same  bed — and  a  murderer  on  the  other.  Strong  drink  was 
freely  introduced,  and  the  lawyer  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  manners  and 
habits  of  his  associates  to  avoid  danger  to  his  life. 

All  the  prisons  were  not  so  bad  as  these  in  Mr.  Buxton's  time.  He  describes 
the  Bury  gaol  and  house  of  correction  as  the  best  constructed  of  any  he  had  seen 
in  England.  Classification  was  carried  "  to  almost  its  greatest  limit,  employment 
was  provided  for  the  prisoners  and  cleanliness  prevailed  everywhere.  It  ha*l  84 
separate  sleeping  cells  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  put  more  than  one  in  a  cell 
the  governor  always  placed  three  together,  having  had  reason  to  apprehend  that 
svil  arises  if  two  sleep  in  the  same  cell."  This  gaol,  Mr.  Buxton  says,  "  reflected 
the  highest  credit  on  the  magistrates  of  the  district." 

The  exposures  made  by  Mr.  Buxton,  who  was  rewarded  with  a  baronetcy  for 
the  services  he  rendered — and  of  others  who  co-operated  with  him  revived  the 
public  interest  in  prison  reform  and  led  to  important  changes.  Not  only  were 
Acts  of  Parliament  passed  as  a  result  of  the  enquiries  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  Parliamentary  Committee,  but  the  government  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  having  them  enforced  through  inspectors  and  other  officers  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  In  course  of  time  all  that  was  absolutely  prejudicial  to  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  prisoners,  all  that  was  utterly  disgraceful  disappeared. 
The  horrors  described  by  Mr.  Buxton  scarcely  existed  even  in  the  public  recollec- 
tion, but  the  county  and  borough  gaols  did  not  become  what  they  now  are  until 
1877,  when  the  government,  partly  as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  landed  interest 
then  complaining  loudly  of  its  special  burdens,  undertook  the  maintenance  of  all 
those  gaols  and  at  the  same  time  assumed  the  absolute  ccntrol  of  them,  leaving 
to  the  boards  of  sessions  and  borough  councils  only  power  to  appoint  or  nomin- 
ate visitors  who  possess  little  or  no  power  beyond  that  of  making  inspections 
*nd  sending  reports  to  the  sessions  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State  when  they  choose. 
The  gaols  of  Great  Britain  are  now  in  many  respects  models  for  the  world.  The 
criminal  code,  too,  once  properly  described  as  the  most  sanguinary  in  Europe, 
has  undergone  a  complete  change  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  clement  and 
reasonable.  This  great  change  was  largely  the  work  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  it ;  but  several  great  statesmen  helped  to 
•completion  the  work  begun  by  him. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  change  was  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  commit- 
ments to  the  gaols.  There  is  probably  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  more  strict 
discipline  and  the  general  adoption  of  solitary  confinement  in  the  gaols,  has  had 
a  wholesome  deterrent  effect  on  those  addicted  to  drunkenness,  brawling  and 
-other  vicious  habits,  causing  them  not  merely  to  pay  fines  when  convicted  rather 
than  go  to  gaol,  but  in  many  cases  causing  them  to  act  with  greater  circumspection. 
The  reduction  in  the  number  of  commitments  has  led  to  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  gaols.  In  1877  there  were  118  prisons  in  England,  56  in  Scotland  and 
42  county  prisons,  and  100  bridewells  in  Ireland.  In  1880  the  number  was 
reduced  to  G9  in  England  and  40  in  Scotland.  In  Ireland  the  42  county  prisons 
remained,  but  nearly  all  the  bridewells  were  closed.  In  1889  there  were  only 
59  local  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  only  16  local  prisons  and  28  police  cells 
so  called  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  only  19  district  prisons,  6  minor  prisons 
and  18  bridewells. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  in  his  work  published  in  1880,  says,  "  I  have  generally 

visited  and  inspected  many  of  the  convict  and  other  prisons  in  England.     The 

prison  buildings  are  substantial  and  pleasing  structures,  generally  on  the  radi- 

•abing  p)&n,  with  lofty  towers  attached  for  purposes  of  ventilation.     The  grounds 
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are  handsomely  laid  out  with  pastures  and  gravelled  walks,  and  ornamented 
with  flowers,  vines,  and  shrubbery.  The  cells  are  large,  airy  and  well  lighted, 
each  having  a  water-closet,  gas  burner  and  other  appliances  for  convenience  and 
comfort.  The  chapels  (I  speak  generally),  are  of  ample  dimensions,  with  groined 
roof,  and  well  suited  to  produce  a  solemn  and  soothing  effect  upon  the  mind. 
An  extraordinary  cleanliness  reigns  everywhere.  One  is  particularly  struck 
with  the  brightness  of  the  brass  fittings  and  the  polish  of  the  metal  staircases. 
The  hospital  accommodations  are  excellent.  The  ventilation,  drainage  and  other 
sanitary  arrangements  are  the  best  that  science  can  supply.  The  discipline  is 
exact  and  rigidly  enforced.  There  is  a  certain  charm  in  the  symmetry,  harmony 
and  clock-like  regularity  of  the  whole  which  takes  away,  at  least,  fiom  the  first 
view  the  awe  and  horror  anticipated  by  the  inexperienced  observer. 

"  But  there  is  unhappily  a  per  contra.  While  the  material  aspect  is  perfect, 
and  the  material  efficiency  very  high,  the  moral  action  appeared  to  me  rather 
feeble — not  in  all,  but  more  often  than  otherwise.  The  shell  seemed  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  kernel,  the  form  to  the  substance,  and  reformatory  discipline  to  b£ 
made  of  less  account  than  punitory  inflictions.  Too  little  account  is  made  of  in- 
dustrial work;  too  much  of  wasted  labour — crank,  shot  drill,  treadmill  and  the  like. 
The  will-power  of  the  prisoners  is  not  adequately  developed.  Seventy  years 
experience  of  men ;  seventy  years'  work  amongst  men  have  impressed  one  idea 
upon  my  mind ;  it  is,  that  nothing  can  be  done  with  men  except  through  the 
will,  and  the  will  can  be  reached  only  through  the  intelligence  and  the  heart. 
For  this,  religion  in  all  its  freedom  and  power  is  necessary ;  and  in  the  case  of 
prisoners  progressive  classification  whereby  the  motives  which  control  men  in 
free  society  ;  and  urge  them  to  industry  and  virtue  may  act  steadily  and  effect- 
ively upon  them,  determining  to  good  the  choices  of  their  will  and  the  actions  of 
their  life." 

Dr.  Wines  evidently  wrote  thus  of  the  prisoners  known  in  England  as  con- 
victs, and  of  the  long  time  prisoners  in  the  local  prisons,  who  are  few  compared 
to  those,  who  undergo  sentences  for  terms  varying  from  two  or  three  days  to 
one  year. 

Various  industries  have  been  introduced  in  the  English  local  prisons.  Dr. 
Wines  states  that  sack  making,  wood  cutting,  jet  cutting,  saddlery,  wool  carding, 
marble  grinding,  cooperage,  brush  making,  gardening,  making  ships  fenders, 
spectacle  case  making,  printing,  book-binding,  flax  dressing,  gum  making,  rope 
making,  cheap  net  manufacture,  whiting  making,  clog  making,  mat  making, 
stone  breaking,  bricklaying,  masonry  and  painting  were  carried  on  when  he 
visited  the  gaols.  The  earnings  then  varied  very  greatly,  the  highest  being  $110 
per  head,  at  Davenport.  In  some  cases  the  earnings  were  very  small,  but  the 
new  system  could  scarcely  have  been  fully  organized  then. 

The  condition  of  the  Scotch  gaols  was  quite  as  bad  as  that  of  the  English, 
The  inspector  to  whom  the  work  of  reformation  was  entrusted,  Mr.  Frederick 
Hill,  was  fortunately  a  man  of  enlightened  views,  an  intelligent  and  zealous 
reformer,  and  we  are  told  that  in  ten  years  under,  his  energetic  administration,  a 
clean  sweep  was  made  of  all  the  old  prison  abominations  of  Scotland,  and  a  new 
and  improved  system  organized  and  put  in  working  order. 

Of  the  effect  of  the  new  system  in  Ireland,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Howard  Association  said,  after  some  two  years  experience,  "  The  new 
prison  Act  is  a  reality  for  Great  Britain ;  but  as  to  Ireland,  its  results 
are  very  disappointing.  Yet,  there  it  was  specially  needed.  There 
are  besides  bridewells,  38  county  and  borough  gaols  in  Ireland.  Altogether 
hey  contain  under  three  thousand  prisoners — that  is  to  say,  fewer 
than  the  two  English  gaols  of  Coldbathfields  and  Wakefield.    In  so\x&  Lto&l 
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prisons  there  are  almost  as  many  officers  as  prisoners.  The  gieat  anomaly  of 
these  thirty-eight  gaols  for  so  few  inmates  has  been  perpetuated  by  some  influen- 
tial persons  insisting  upon  a  clause  in  the  Act  that  every  county  should  still  have 
at  least,  one  gaol.  .  .  About  half  the  Welsh  gaols  have  been  or  will  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  new  Act."  "  In  Ireland  the  commitments  for  twenty-four  hours 
are  very  numerous.  Most  of  these  cases  are  for  drunkenness,  and  the  only  effect 
is  to  provide  a  free  night's  lodging  on  a  good  bed  for  a  man  that  had  none  of  hia 
own."  Even  this  practice  does  not  fill  the  gaols.  The  same  writer  says,  "  It  is, 
however,  a  very  striking  fact,  that  while  on  the  first  of  January,  1851,  the 
county  and  borough  gaols  of  Ireland  contained  ten  thousand  prisoners  on  the  first 
of  January,  1870,  their  population  had  fallen  to  two  thousand.  This  is  attributed 
to  the  improved  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  increased  demand  for  labor. 
My  own  belief  is  that  the  excellent  industrial  and  reformatory  schools  of  the 
country  have  had  some  share — perhaps  not  an  inconsiderable  share  in  this  happy 
diminution." 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose,  perhaps,  to  state  at  any  length  the  result  of 
enquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  prisons  and  gaols  of  continental  Europe, 
before  the  great  movement  in  behalf  of  prison  reformation  set  in.  There  were  a. 
few  instances  in  which  prisons  were  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  and  in 
which  rational  efforts  were  made  for  the  reformation  of  the  inmates.  But  these 
were  exceptions,  and  the  condition  of  the  prisons  of  the  great  cities  was  in 
many  respects  as  bad  as  that  of  the  English  prisons  and  in  some  worse. 

Common  Gaols  of  the  United  States. 

Nowhere  does  the  United  States  system  of  government  appear  to  greater 
disadvantage  than  in  the  management  of  the  common  gaols.  Sixty  years  ago  De 
Tocqueville,  who  had  seen  much  of  the  prisons  of  Europe,  then  in  a  very  dreadful 
condition,  pronounced  the  county  gaols  of  the  United  States  "  the  worst  prisons  he 
had  ever  seen."  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines  wrote  in  1880,  after  quoting  this  statement,  "  And 
there  has  b(jen  little  marked  improvement  since.  The  system  is  wasteful  of  time, 
wasteful  of  money,  and  it  does  not  reform.  The  moral  atmosphere  of  these 
prisons  is  foul,  no  fouler  exists  anywhere.  It  is  loaded  with  contagion.  The 
contact  of  their  inmates  is  close,  their  intercourse  unrestricted,  their  talk  abominable. 
The  effect  of  such  promiscuous  associations  is  to  increase  the  number  of  criminals 
and  to  develop  and  intensify  their  criminality.  The  lessons  taught  are  contempt  for 
authority,  human  and  divine,  hostility  to  law  and  its  officers,  the  delights  of  vicious 
indulgence,  the  duty  of  revenge  upon  society  for  imaginary  wrongs,  the  necessity 
of  craft;  of  daring,  of  violence  if  need  be  in  the  commission  of  criminal  acts,  and 
of  sullen  submission  to  punishment,  if  caught,  the  hopelessness  of  all  efforts  at 
amendment,  and  the  best  methods  of  success  in  criminal  undertakings.  Thus  this 
country  has  in  its  county  gaols  about  two  thousand  schools  of  vice  all  supplied 
with  expert  and  zealous  professors.  The  condemnation  of  the  system  may  be  pro- 
nounced in  a  single  sentence — it  is  an  absurd  attempt  to  cure  crime,  the  offspring 
of  idleness,  by  making  idleness  compulsory,  and  to  teach  virtue,  the  fruit  of 
careful  and  painstaking  moral  culture  by  enforced  association  with  those  who 
scoff  at  virtue,  duty  and  religion." 

Mr.  Wheeler,  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  at  a  convention  held  in  that  state  in  December,  1888,  said : — 

"  Our  county  gaols  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  some  of  our  good  people  visit  our  county  gaols.  We  have  statutes  in  this 
state  which  require  that  the  prisoners  shall  be  kept  each  one  separate  and  by 
himself,  and  that  the  prisoners  shall  not  be  allowed  to  communicate  with  each 
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other  or  with  anybody  except  in  the  presence  of  the  keeper,  and  other  statutes  of 
that  kind,  none  of  which  are  observed.  What  do  we  find  ?  People  of  all 
characters  and  all  descriptions  together  in  one  room  spending  their  time  playing 
cards  and  telling  stories.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  child  or  grown  person,  for 
the  first  time  convicted,  and  put  in  that  gaol  to  stay  there  for  one  or  three  months 
and  not  to  come  out  ten  times  more  the  child  of  the  devil  than  when  he  went  in." 
The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  for  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
gives  an  equally  shocking  account  of  the  gaols  of  that  state.  Of  one,  he  says, 
"Bovs  are  herded  with  adult  prisoners  and  thoroughly  schooled  in  crime.  All 
female  prisoners  are  herded  together  like  cattle.  The  small  cell  room  used  for 
9hort  term  prisoners  and  petty  offenders  is  literally  a  den  of  thieves  where  card 
playing  and  idleness  prevail." 

Improvements  in  gaol  buildings  have  been  introduced  in  several  States,  but 
in  all  that  is  essentially  most  important  from  a  moral  point  of  view  there  has  been 
little  change  for  the  better.  As  the  report  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities 
for  1890  says :  "  Compared  with  (the  gaols  of)  twenty  years  ago  they  are  doubtless 
much  improved.  They  have  better  sanitary  arrangements,  they  are  better 
warmed,  oetter  aired,  better  cleaned,  and  better  kept  in  many  ways,  but  with 
very  rare  exceptions  the  fundamental  evil  of  congregating  prisoners  together  in 
common  halls  and  thereby  forcing  into  companionships  young  and  old,  misde- 
meanants and  felons,  remains  unchanged,  and  the  result  is  that  the  average 
American  ijaol  remains  substantially  the  type  of  gaol  condemned  by  John  Howard 
in  England  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  England  and  other  enlightened 
nitions  have  long  since  abolished."  In  all  the  official  reports  dealing  with  this 
subject  and  in  all  the  speeches  made  and  essays  written  by  those  interested  in  the 
work  of  prison  reform  in  the  United  States  the  gaols  are  described  as  schools  and 
nurseries  of  crime  in  which  even  youths  and  men  who  have  not  previously  given 
evidence  of  immoral  or  vicious  tendencies  soon  become  thoroughly  demoralized 
and  corrupt  and  are  trained  to  take  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  classes. 
To  quote  what  many  eminent  American  authorities  have  said  on  this  subject 
would  be  but  to  repeat  what  Dr.  Wines  has  said.  The  Ohio  Board,  who  say  that 
"  congregate  gaols  are  compulsory  schools  of  crime,"  are  of  opinion  that  the  remedy 
for  the  evil  is  simply  to  enforce  the  absolute  separation  of  prisoners,  so  that  every 
prisoner  can  come  and  go  without  coming  in  contact  or  acquaintance  with  any 
other  prisoner/'  and  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  27  of  the  gaols  in  that  state 
so  constructed  that  such  separation  can  be  enforced.  They  have  not  been  able, 
however,  to  overcome  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  reform.  The  county  gaols 
are  all  managed  and  controlled  by  the  sheriffs  who  are  elected  and  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  management  to  no  one  but  the  electors.  All  who  take  an  interest  in 
prison  reformation  agree  that  no  thorough  change  for  the  better  can  be  looked 
for  until  the  state  take  control  of  the  craols  and  their  management.  The  gaols 
which  have  a  house  of  correction  or  workhouse  near,  to  which  prisoners  sentenced 
to  short  terms  of  imprisonment  can  be  sent  with  little  or  no  expense,  probably 
are  not  as  bad  as  those  in  which  prisoners  under  arrest  for  misdemeanours  and 
prisoners  undergoing  short  term  sentences  and  prisoners  awaiting  trial  for  felony 
are  all  herded  together. 

Common  Gaols  of  Ontario. 

The  common  gaols  of  Ontario  are  in  nearly  every  respect  very  unlike 
those  which  Howard  described  or  those  which  Buxton  visited.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors  in  1859  with  large  special  powers  led  to 
great  improvements  in  gaol  structures.     The  work  of  improvement  was  continued 
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actively  after  Confederation  under  the  government  of  the  province  until  the  gaols 
of  Ontario,  with  scarcely  an  exception  were  so  rebuilt  or  remodelled  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Inspection  Act  were  fully  carried  out.  Now  the  gaols  with 
very  few  exceptions  are  well  built,  well  ventilated  and  well  drained  and  the 
sunlight  is  admitted  freely  into  corrider  and  cell.  Unless  when  a  gaol  is 
abnormally  crowded  there  is  a  cell  for  each  prisoner  and  the  yards  in 
which  the  prisoners  work  or  take  air  are  sufficiently  spacious.  That  which  is 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  reformation  of  the  gaol  sjrstem  of  the  United  States 
does  not  exist  in  this  Province.  The  municipalities  construct  the  buildings,  keep 
them  in  repair  and  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  the  prisoners,  but  the 
Government  appoints  the  sheriffs  and  the  sheriffs  appoint  the  gaolers,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  government,  and  appoint  the  turnkeys.  The  appointment 
of  a  gaoler  is  practically  during  good  behaviour.  Government  inspectors  are 
clothed  with  authority  not  only  to  determine  how  the  prisoner  shall  be  fed  and 
treated  and  to  recommend  such  changes  and  improvements  in  the  buildings  as  they 
think  desirable,  but  when  necessary  to  compel  the  municipalities  by  process  of 
law  to  give  effect  to  their  recommendations.  Yet  the  moral  evils  of  which  the 
prison  reformers  of  the  United  States  complain,  exist  to  a  serious  extent  in  some 
of  the  gaols  of  Ontario,  in  which  prisoners  of  all  ages  and  all  degrees  of  guilt 
are  allowed  to  mix  together  in  the  corridors  and  yards ;  in  others  classi- 
fication is  attempted,  but  is  imperfect,  and  there  is  the  same  want  of  employ- 
ment in  all.  In  very  many  of  the  gaols  the  only  work  the  prisoners  are  required 
to  do  in  addition  to  what  may  perhaps  be  called  the  housework,  is  the  cutting, 
splitting  and  piling  of  the  fire  wood  used  in  the  gaol,  and  the  shovelling  of  snow 
from  the  walks  and  paths. 

The  following  digest  of  the  evidence  of  the  Governors  of  the  Gaols  will  be 
found  to  afford  full  information  respecting  their  condition  and  management 

Bawie. — Alexander  Lang  was  appointed  gaoler  in  1852.  The  gaol  has  four 
corridors  for  males,  two  downstairs  and  two  up,  arid  two  for  women,  one  down- 
stairs and  one  above.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year,  including 
those  in  gaol  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  241,  of  whom  84  were  married. 
The  greatest  number  on  one  day  was  39 ;  the  smallest  was  10.  The  sentenced 
prisoners  he  keeps  in  the  lower  corridors,  the  untried  in  the  upper.  He  attempts 
no  sub-classification.  He  puts  boys  with  the  men,  believing  this  to  be  best. 
Some  bad  boys  are  worse  to  deal  with  than  the  men  and  would  do  more  to  cor- 
rupt other  boys,  and  they  are  kept  in  subjection  by  the  men.  The  majority  of 
the  prisoners  are  in  through  drink  and  when  sober  they  are  pretty  well  conducted. 
Nineteen  boys  were  committed  during  the  year  for  petty  larceny,  stealing  rides 
on  the  cars  and  other  juvenile  offences.  All  he  thought  were  committed  for  the 
first  time.  He  thought  it  an  advantage  to  lunatic  prisoners  to  mix  them  with 
the  others  and  he  did  so.  Forty -six  were  committed  as  vagrants.  Two  of  these 
are  poor  old  people.  Of  all  committed  as  vagrants  one-fourth  should  be  in  a 
poor  house.  There  is  no  poor  house  in  the  county.  Of  the  20  lunatics  committed 
some  could  be  properly  cared  for  in  a  poor  house.  Twelve  prisoners  were  sent 
to  the  Central  Prison.  He  had  eight  men  and  two  women  under  sentence  on 
September  30th.  Several  of  these  were  old  and  unable  to  work.  There  is  suffi- 
cient work  for  all  who  are  fit  for  labour.  They  cut  about  150  cords  of  wood  in 
the  year,  do  the  domestic  work,  clean  the  court  house  and  lay  out  the  grounds 
and  keep  them  in  order.     They  have  no  stone- breaking;  it  was  not   satisfactory. 

Belleville. — In  this  gaol  much  seems  to  be  done  towards  a  proper  classifica- 
tion of  the  prisoners.  Louis  A.  Apr ieby,  the  gaoler,  stated  that  it  has  six 
separate  corridors  on  the  men's  side,  and  two  on  the  women's  side,  but  at  times 
part  of  one  of  the  men's  corridor*?  is  used  for  women.     It  has  32  cells.    The 
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number  of  cells  in  a  corridor  varies  from  six  to  two.  It  has  three  airing  .yards, 
two  for  men  and  one  for  women,  and  a  working  yard.  Lunatics  are  placed  in 
one  corridor,  but  sometimes  other  prisoners  are  placed  with  the  more  violent  to 
prevent  their  doing  harm.  Those  under  the  age  of  16  are  kept  entirely  separate 
from  the  adults.  They  don't  even  see  the  other  prisoners.  The  rooms  are  so 
situated  that  this  can  be  done.  There  were  only  7  during  the  year.  If 
the  number  were  larger  the  separation  could  not  be  so  complete.  The  means  of 
classification,  so  far  as  juveniles  are  concerned,  are  perfect.  The  women  are 
divided  into  three  classes.  A  number  can,  when  necessary,  be  placed  at  night  in 
what  is  called  the  wash-house.  The  largest  number  in  the  gaol  on  any  one  day 
of  1889  was  32  males  and  two  females.  On  September  30th  he  had  27  men  and 
two  women.  Four  of  the  males  were  waiting  for  trial ;  16  males  and  one  female 
were  under  sentence  ;  five  were  male  lunatics  and  one  was  a  boy  under  16.  It 
was  hard  to  tell  then  how  he  had  classified  them,  but  none  were  mixed  up  with 
those  awaiting  trial,  and  civil  prisoners  were  kept  apart  from  the  criminal, 
unless  when  they  found  one  amongst  them  whom  they  knew  to  be  an  old 
offender  and  he  was  put  with  the  criminals.  Some  of  the  criminals,  as  already 
stated,  were  employed  to  take  care  of  dangerous  lunatics.  The  gaoler  considers 
"  the  classification  very  good."  He  thinks  it  is  first-class  considering  everything. 
But  it  was  quite  different  a  few  years  ago.  Then  boys  and  lunatics  and  prisoners 
of  all  kinds  were  huddled  together.  The  total  number  in  the  gaol  during  the 
previous  year  was  225.  Of  these  41  were  committed  as  vagrants  and  34  males 
for  having  been  drunk  and  disorderly.  Some  of  these  were  committed  several 
times  during  the  year.  One  spent  a  great  part  of  the  previous  three  or  four 
years  in  the  gaol.  Seventeen  were  committed  as  lunatics.  All  these  were  not 
sent  to  an  asylum.  Twelve  prisoners  were  transferred  to  the  Central  Prison 
during  the  year.  None  were  sent  to  the  Mercer  Reformatory.  The  only  labour 
done  besides  the  domestic  work  is  the  cutting  of  wood  and  keeping  the  county 
buildings  in  order.  The  gaol  is  not  large  enough  to  introduce  any  regular 
system  of  labour.  Of  the  prisoners  left  in  the  gaol  not  more  than  three  on  the 
average  are  fit  to  do  an  ordinary  day's  work.  The  magistrate  does  not  seem  to 
like  sentencing  to  hard  labour.  His  objection  to  it  the  gaoler  did  not  under- 
stand. He  has  had  as  many  as  16  prisoners  at  a  time  not  one  of  whom  was  able 
to  work.  At  least  a  third  of  these  should  have  been  sent  to  a  poor  house.  He 
is  not  much  troubled  with  tramps.  When  one  is  sent  to  the  gaol  he  gets  only 
bread  and  water  and  he  generally  goes  away  after  his  nights  rest.  Of  those 
committed  as  vagrants  the  greater  number  are  deserving  poor  persons  who  have 
been  unfortunate  and  who  are  incapacitated  for  work  by  ill  health  or  old  age. 

Berlin. — Jonathan  Cook,  appointed  gaoler  in  1888,  stated  that  the  gaol  has 
five  corridors  and  25  cells,  including  the  punishment  cells.  The  wards  or  corri- 
dors are  approached  from  two  halls.  It  has  a  working  yard,  a  yard  for  females, 
a  kitchen  yard  and  wood  yard.  The  cooking  is  done  by  males,  who  alone  have 
access  to  the  kitchen  yard.  There  is  complete  separation  of  the  sexes.  He 
follows  the  rules  respecting  classification.  One  of  the  wards  is  for  women,  the 
other  four  for  men.  Sentenced  prisoners  are  kept  separate  from  those  awaiting 
trial,  boys  from  adults,  and  civil  from  criminal  prisoners.  There  is  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  boys.  He  sometimes  prefers  to  put  boys  with  persons  able  to  take 
care  of  them,  with  some  who  are  not  criminals.  Eight  women  were  committed 
during  the  year,  but  he  had  only  one  at  a  time,  except  that  on  one  occasion  a 
second  was  committed  who  was  insane  and  she  was  confined  in  a  cell  by  herself. 
Five  boys  and  a  girl  were  committed.  Two  of  the  boys  were  in  for  larceny  and  were 
fined.  The  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year,  including  those  who  remained 
from  the  previous  year,  was  130.    In  1887  the  number  was  1Q$  uA.WVVg&'iBi 
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was  112.  Twenty  commitments  were  for  drunkenness  and  24  were  vagrants. 
Very  few  of  the  prisoners  are  from  Berlin.  The  population  is  sometimes  swelled 
by  prisoners  from  Gait.  The  town  has  a  lock-up  and  several  of  the  prisoners 
sent  to  it  never  reach  the  gaol.  The  vagrants  are  English,  Irish  and  Scotch, 
with  some  from  the  other  side.  Few  are  natives  of  Canada.  They  are  not  will- 
ing to  work.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  the  Central  Prison.  He  gives  them 
all  the  work  that  he  has — cutting  wood,  cleaning  the  gaol,  shovelling  and  the 
like.  He  has  no  stone-breaking.  Some  of  the  vagrants  are  men  he  arrested 
when  constable,  eight,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  They  go  round  from  gaol  to  gaol. 
None  of  the  prisoners  sent  to  him  are  proper  subjects  for  a  poor  house.  There 
is  a  poor  house  in  the  county,  in  which  there  are  from  80  to  100  inmates.  Of  all 
committed  to  the  gaol  during  the  year  57  were  Canadians  charged  with  drunken- 
ness, disorderly  conduct,  larceny  and  lunacy.  Canadians  are  generally  in  for 
felonies,  misdemeanors,  serious  larcenies  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  English, 
Irish  and  Scotch  for  vagrancy.  Very  few  are  sent  to  gaol  from  the  farming 
community. 

Brantford — Alfred  Kitchen  appointed  gaoler  in  1885  was  previously  a 
farmer.  He  has  one  turnkey.  The  gaol  has  four  corridors  with  eight  double  and 
16  single  cells.  Eight  of  the  single  cells  are  used  for  females.  Prisoners  con- 
fined on  serious  charges,  whether  sentenced  or  not,  those  waiting  to  be  sent  to 
the  Central  Prison  and  the  insane  are  placed  up  stairs  generally. 
The  boys  cannot  be  kept  separate  from  the  adults  but  they  are  not  put  with  men 
known  to  be  bad.  There  are  two  yards,  one  a  working  yard,  the  other  used  by 
the  men  employed  in  the  kitchen,  There  is  no  yard  for  females.  The  total 
number  of  prisoners  during  the  previous  year  was  405,  the  highest  number  on 
any  one  day  was  31.  The  number  of  those  imprisoned  for  drunkenness  218. 
These  were  first  taken  to  alock-up  and  only  sent  to  gaol  when  convicted.  A  few 
were  wealthy  farmers  who  having  spent  all  their  money  could  not  pay  their  fines 
until  they  got  money  from  home.  Few  of  them  are  really  bad.  Of  the  vagrants 
the  number  was  42.  Some  of  these  belonged  to  the  district.  Some  are  from  the 
other  side.  There  seems  to  be  a  number  of  them  who  work  from  Brantford  to 
Hamilton  and  want  to  rest  at  Brantford.  These  go  before  a  magistrate  and  ask 
him  to  commit  them  ;  sometimes  they  commit  petty  offences  in  order  to  be  im- 
prisoned. Eighteen  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  during  the  year,some 
of  those  had  short  sentences — 60  days  or  less.  Sixteen  boys  were  sent  to  the 
gaol  during  the  year.  They  were  charged  with  trespass,  petty  larcenies,  stealing 
candies  and  such  trivial  things.  Only  two  or  three  of  them  had  been  committed  be- 
fore. Few  of  the  boys  came  from  the  country.  Two  were  sent  to  the  Reformatory. 
The  prisoners  take  care  of  the  gaol,  the  court  house  and  the  grounds.  This 
gives  sufficient  work  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Coal  is  used  principally  in 
the  gaol  and  there  is  not  much  wood  cutting.  It  would  do  the  drunkards  and 
others  much  good  if  they  were  compelled  to  break  stone,  but  there  is  not  much 
room  ;or  work  of  that  kind  and  the  men  working  for  wages  would  object.  The 
increase  of  33  per  cent  in  the  number  of  commitments  from  1887  to  1889  the 
gaoler  attributed  to  the  increase  of  population,  the  construction  of  water  works 
and  railways  and  to  the  increased  vigilance  of  the  police. 

Brampton — Joshua  Modelard,  appointed  gaoler  in  1880,  stated  that  during 
the  year  1889  the  number  committed  and  remanded  to  this  gaol  was  253,  of 
whom  nine  were  women.  Of  these  197  were  vagrants  and  the  commitments  for 
drunkenness  weie  28.  The  number  for  all  other  offences  was  only  28,  and  of 
these  only  one  was  convicted  of  felony  and  four  of  larceny.  The  gaol  has  4 
corridors  and  three  yards,  Those  awaiting  trial  he  puts  in  one  corridor;  the 
vagrants  and  lunatics  he  puts  in  the  adjoining  corridor.     The  boys  are  gener- 
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ally  put  by  themselve3,  and  there  is  but  one  ward  for  females.  It  had  never 
happened  that  he  was  compelled  to  put  women  of  bad  character  and  other 
females  together.  There  is  no  lockup  in  Brampton  and  no  poor  house  in  the 
county.  The  gaol  would  be  large  enough  if  he  were  not  compelled  to  receive 
those  vagrants.  The  mayor  puts  a  printed  form  in  the  hands  of  the  constable 
and  then  he  signs  it  and  hands  it  to  the  tramp,  who  presents  it,  and  the  gaoler 
has  to  admit  him.  He  does  not  get  an  order  for  the  discharge  of  the  tramp. 
When  the  constable  says  "  let  him  go,"  the  gaoler  lets  him  go.  Two  boys  were 
committed  for  petty  larceny,  their  first  offence.  One  was  sentenced  to  thirty 
da}Ts'  imprisonment.  The  judge  lets  several  who  are  brought  before  him  "  go 
altogether."  Beys  are  kept  separate.  One  of  the  worat  boys  he  ever  had  in 
gaol — an  imported  boy — was  sent  to  Peaetanguishene  that  summer.  "  They 
make  a  poor-house  of  his  gaol." 

Brockville — John  White,  appointed  gaoler  in  I860,  stated  that  this  gaol  has 
three  wards — three  day  rooms  for  the  males,  two  for  the  females ;  twelve  cells 
for  the  males  and  nine  for  the  females,  and  two  yards,  one  for  males  and  one  for 
females.  He  never  puts  males  in  the  female  wards,  even  when  there  are  no 
females  in  the  gaol.  The  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year  1889  was  184, 
of  whom  twenty  were  women.  The  greatest  number  in  gaol  at  any  one  time  was 
twenty-one,  of  whom  one  was  a  female.  The  principal  day  room  is  that  for  men 
remanded  for  trial.  He  tried  to  keep  juveniles  apart  from  old  offenders,  but 
could  not  al  ways  do  so  ;  a  proper  classification  was  impossible.  Harmless  lunatics 
were  placed  with  vagrants  and  drunks.  He  has  had  boys  who  were  worse  than 
the  old  men  and  contaminated  them.  Sometimes  comparatively  innocent  boys 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  were  sent  to  the  gaol,  and  these  he  could  hardly 
keep  separate  although  he  tried.  Sometimes  he  had  to  put  girls  charged  with 
trifling  offences  in  the  same  ward  with  women  of  the  lowest  class,  although  he 
knew  that  the  effect  must  be  very  injurious.  Of  those  who  passed  through  this 
gaol  17  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  directly  and  one  indirectly,  six  to  the 
penitentiary  and  one  to  the  Mercer  reformatory :  52  were  of  the  drunken  class, 
some  of  whom  are  lepeatedly  committed.  Twenty  men  and  two  women  were 
committed  as  vagrants.  These  were  all  drunkards.  Prisoners  of  this  class  are 
not  so  numerous  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Eight  were  committed  as 
lunatics.  The  only  employment  in  this  gaol,  besides  the  domestic  work,  is 
cutting  wood.  The  prisoners  cut  about  forty  cords  iu  a  year.  When  the 
removals  to  the  penitentiary  and  Central  Prison  were  made  there  were  scarcely  a 
sufficient  number  of  able-bodied  men  to  do  the  gaol  work.  On  this  point  and 
on  others  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  gaoler  and  the  sheriff. 
Fourteen  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  were  committed  during  the  year.  They 
were  mostly  charged  with  petty  larceny.     They  are  a  great  trouble. 

Cayuga — John  A.  Murphy,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  gaoler  in  1886, 
stated  that  this  gaol  has  four  corridors  and  fourteen  cells.  Two  of  the  corridors  have 
five  cells  each  and  the  others  have  two  each.  There  are  two  yards — a  large  working 
yard  and  a  yarJ  for  women.  The  lower  corridors  are  used  for  prisoners  doing 
labor  sentences ;  the  corridors  above  of  the  same  size  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial 
and  for  those  to  be  removed  to  the  Central  Prison  and  the  penitentiary.  One  of 
small  corridors  is  used  for  insane  prisoners  and  the  other  for  females,  and  when 
either  of  these  is  not  so  occupied  it  is  used  for  juvenile  offenders.  The  greatest 
number  in  the  gaol  in  one  day  was  19.  and  then  an  ante-room,  called  a  trial  ward 
for  prisoners  charged  with  trivial  offences,  was  used.  No  classification  of  females 
can  be  made.  He  rarely  has  a  young  girl  in  custody.  He  has  no  place  or  room 
or  corridor  especially  for  boys.     All  the  male  prisoners  are  taken  into  one  yard 
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for  exercise  under  supervision  of  a  turnkey.  The  whole  number  ot  prisoners 
committed  during  the  previous  year  was  170.  Three  were  sent  to  the  Central 
Prison  ;  none  to  the  Mercer  reformatory.  He  had  32  tramps  who  were  nomads  ; 
very  few  belonged  to  the  county.  They  were  principally  young  men  of  25  to  40 
years  of  age.  They  could  work  as  a  rule  but  would  not.  They  generally  go  to 
the  gaol  in  the  winter  months.  He  has  100  cords  of  wood  cut  and  a  great  deal 
of  snow  to  shovel  and  he  makes  them  earn  their  bread  in  that  way.  The 
authorities  were  then  providing  stone  to  be  broken.  He  had  had  none  before. 
There  were  eighteen  commitments  for  drunkenness.  Some  chronics  were  com- 
mitted three  or  four  times.  They  were  generally  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
terms  of  ten  days  to  two  months.  Several  of  the  persons  now  sent  to  the  gaol 
are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  and  should  be  cared  for  in  a  poor  house. 

Chatham. — Robert  Mercer,  who  was  appointed  in  1872,  stated  that  in  the 
Chatham  gaol  there  are  three  distinct  corridors,  two  of  which  are  used  for  males, 
and  one  for  females,  and  26  cells.  When  examined  he  Kad  20  male  and  6  female 
prisoners  in  custody.  This  was  the  largest  number  he  had  on  any  one  day  during 
the  year.  The  number  on  September  30th,  the  close  of  the  year,  was  15  males  ana 
three  females.  The  total  number  for  the  year  was  108.  Eight  were  boys  and  one  a 
girl  under  sixteen.  Three  of  the  boys  were  hardened  cases.  Except  the  separation 
of  males  and  iemales  he  can  make  no  classification,  unless  the  number  of  pri- 
soners is  small.  When  he  can  he  keeps  boys  separate  from  the  men  ;  but  when 
the  gaol  is  nearly  full  he  must  put  boys  with  the  men.  The  tried  and  convicted 
he  keeps  separate  from  the  untried  when  exceptional  circumstances  arise  ;  but 
usually  they  cannot  be  very  well  kept  apart.  Asked  if  the  Commissioners  may 
assume  that  he  has  no  means  of  classification,  he  replied  "  We  have  none  what- 
ever I  may  say.  If  I  have  no  females  I  can  sometimes  put  boys  into  the  female 
wards."  Generally  the  boys  mix  with  the  men,  and  the  tried  prisoners  and  lunatics 
usually  mix  together.  There  are  three  yards  attached  to  the  gaol,  two  of  these  are 
for  men,  one  being  used  as  a  yard  to  work  in,  and  the  third  is  a  yard  for  females. 
In  these  also  the  prisoners  come  together.  Representations  on  this  subject  have 
been  made  to  the  county  council,  but  without  effect.  This  intermixture  has  a 
contaminating  effect.  Old  hardened  criminals  do  much  to  lo*td  boys  and  young 
men  to  evil,  but  more  through  bravado  he  thinks  than  throug! A  malice.  The  prison 
is  exceedingly  defective  in  means  of  classification,  especially  ii?  the  classification  of 
females.  Nineteen  of  the  worst  prisoners  were  removed  to  the  Central  Prison 
during  the  year.  If  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain  the  condition  of  the  gaol 
would  have  been  much  worse.  Those  who  have  been  at  the  Central  Prison  regard 
it  with  terror,  and  would  rather  do  almost  anything  than  go  back.  Two  men  and 
one  woman  were  committed  as  vagrants  during  the  year,  and  sixty-one.  as 
drunkards,  of  whom  55  were  sentenced,  Six  were  women.  Some  were  habitual 
drunkards,  and  were  frequently  committed.  Probably  about  a  third  had  families 
upon  whom  they  were  a  charge.  Sending  them  to  gaol  had  no  deterrent  effect 
whatever.  Of  those  committed  during  the  year  two  or  three  were  poverty 
stricken  old  people,  who  should  not  have  been  sent  to  gaol.  An  old  woman,  82 
years  of  age,  was  committed  as  a  lunatic,  and  an  old  man,  92  years  of  age,  was 
sent  in,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  feed  with  a  spoon  for  a  long  time,  and  to 
lift  in  and  out  of  bed.  Both  died.  The  total  number  of  vagrants  committed 
during  the  year  was  14  males  and  2  females.  This  gaol  has  no  library,  and  no 
means  of  religious  instruction,  except  that  Rev.  Mr.  Wier,  a  Baptist,  and  some  of 
his  congregation  go  to  the  gaol  on  Sunday  mornings  to  talk  with  the  prisoners. 
When  a  prisoner  asks  for  a  clergyman  he  is  sent  for.  No  work  is  done  in  this 
gaol,  except  the  sawing  of  a  little  wood.  It  would  be  necessary  to  haul  stone  a 
long  distance.     The  Inspector  recommended  changes  which   would  afford  better 
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opportunities  for  classification,  but  did  not  insist  upon  them,  and  nothing  has 
been  done.     The  majority  of  the  prisoners  were  physically  fit  for  work. 

Oobourg. — Abraham  B.  Culver,  appointed  gaoler  in  1875,  stated  that  the  gaol 
stands  two  miles  from  the  market  place.  This  he  does  not  regard  as  an  advan- 
tage It  has  five  wards  and  twenty-four  cells  and  three  yards  ;  133  prisoners 
passed  through  the  gaol  in  1889,  and  twenty-eight  was  the  largest  number  on 
any  one  day.  When  he  has  more  prisoners  than  cells  he  doubles  up  in  the  cells. 
He  classifies  the  prisoners  as  best  he  can,  but  he  has  not  the  accommodation  to* 
classify  them  properly.  He  endeavours  to  put  vagrants  and  those  under  sen- 
tence lor  minor  offences  together.  Then  he  classifies  those  waiting  for  trial, 
those  waiting  for  removal,  and  others,  as  well  as  he  can.  He  keeps  boys 
apart  from  the  adults,  generally  placing  them  in  one  of  the  corridors  for  females 
which  is  seldom  occupied  by  females.  Twent}r-eight  were  committed  for  drunk- 
enness and  thirty-four  as  vagrants.  The  vagrants  are  generally  foreigners. 
Some  are  infirm  and  old  people.  £here  were  then  two  of  that  class  in  the  gaol. 
It  is  not  a  proper  place  for  them.  There  is  no  poor  house  in  the  county.  Those 
charged  with  drunkenness  are  generally  persons  who  are  in  and  out  of  gaol 
continually,  and  who  caunot  be  relied  upon  to  do  any  work.  The  greatest 
number  come  from  Port  Hope.  Some  are  imprisoned  for  six  months  on  this 
charge.  Ten  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison,  of  whom  several  were  drunkards 
and  felons;  thirteen  were  committed  as  lunatics  who  he  thought  were  all  fit 
subjects  for  the  asylum.  For  want  of  accommodation  at  the  asylum,  several 
remained  a  long  time,  in  the  gaol.  In  Northumberland  and  Durham  the  municipali- 
ties are  supposed  to  look  after  their  own  poor,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
don't  do  so.  He  cannot  classify  the  prisoners  properly.  He  could  if  he  had 
more  corridors.  He  always  keeps  females  of  loose  character  separate.  He  does 
not  think  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  attempt  to  establish  a  labour  system  in  the 
county  gaol.  Those  who  are  able  to  work  are  generally  removed  to  the  Central 
Prison.  He  has  only  a  few  cords  of  wood  to  cut  and  no  other  employment  for 
the  prisoners  except  the  cooking,  cleaning,  and  other  domestic  work.  Few  of 
these  left  iu  the  gaol  are  fit  to  do  much  work.  A  number  of  prisoners  have  died 
in  the  gaol ;  generally  they  were  paupers  committed  as  vagrants.  He  had  one 
there  a  cripple  whose  head  was  injured  by  a  fall  and  who  has  not  been  right 
since.  He  had  been  committed  twenty- two  times,  sometimes  as  a  vagrant, 
sometimes  as  a  drunkard.  Another  was  sent  from  Peterboro'  to  Cobourg  and 
back  several  times  and  at  last  died  in  Cobourg  gaol. 

Cornwall. — This  gaol,  of  which  Donald  Macdonald  is  governor,  serves  for 
the  counties  of  Stormont,  Dundas  and  Glengarry.  It  has  three  wards,  two  corridors, 
twelve  cells  for  males  and  five  for  females,  and  three  yards,  two  for  airing  and 
one  for  wood.  The  corridor  generally  used  for  women  is  sometimes  used  fur  men 
if  there  are  no  women  in  gaol  and  the  number  of  men  is  larger  than  usual. 
During  the  previous  year  ninety-three  prisoners  passed  through  the  gaol ;  six 
were  women,  and  two  boys  under  16  years  of  age.  The  greatest  number  in  the 
gaol  at  any  one  time  was  twelve.  These  could  not  be  classified.  Two  were 
women  and  occupied  one  ward.  It  was  necessary  to  put  all  the  others  in  two 
wards.  Some  were  lunatics,  some  were  under  sentence,  and  some  were  awaiting 
trial  Five  of  these  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison.  Proper  classification  is 
impossible  when  there  are  so  many  in  the  gaol  and  is  scarcely  attempted, 
although  some  care  is  taken  to  separate  the  convicted  from  the  untried. 
A  number  of  homeless  persons  are  sent  to  this  gaol  who  should  be  sent  to 
a  poor  house.  The  only  labor  is  that  of  cutting  wood.  Sometimes  those  sent 
in  for  drunkenness  are  not  fit  to  do  much  for  a  fortnight  or  so  and  others 
are  sent  in  as  .tramps  who  cannot  work  much.     Twenty-nine  were  committed  as 
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drunk  and  disorderly.  Very  few  of  these  were  residents  of  the  town.  Two 
boys  were  committed  and  ten  lunatics.  For  ten  years  the  lunatics  committed 
averaged  sixteen  a  year.  Several  of  these  were  regarded  as  not  being  fit  subjects 
for  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Goderich. — William  Dickson  was  appointed  turnkey  of  this  gaol  in  18G4, 
&nd  gaoler  in  1877.  There  are  but  four  wards  in  this  gaol ;  three  are  used  for 
men  and  one  for  women.  The  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year  was  87, 
including  13  carried  over  from  the  previous  year.  He  would  require  six  more 
-corridors  and  as  many  yards  to  carry  out  the  classification  required  by  rule 
50.  He  does  not  succeed  in  classifying  the  prisoners  ;  the  chances  are  that  for 
seven  months  of  the  year  he  never  troubles  his  head  about  it,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  classification.  He  had  only  two  boys  during  the  year,  they  were 
arrested  for  the  same  offence.  It  was  necessary  to  put  them  with  the  men. 
Thirty -two  of  the  prisoners  were  vagrants.  Hard  work  and  poor  fare  he  thought 
the  proper  treatment  for  them,  Seven  persons  were  sent  to  gaol  during  the  year 
who  should  have  been  sent  to  a  poor-house,  old  people  unfit  to  work,  who  had 
committed  no  offence.  His  observation  satisfied  him  that  the  indiscriminate 
herding  of  prisoners  has  a  very  bad  effect,  especially  upon  the  young. 

Guelph. — George   Mercer  was  appointed  gaoler  32  years  ago.     The  gaol  is 
old  fcshioned.     From  the  centre  which  is  octagonal  the  cells   radiate   outward. 
The  circle  is  br  jken  by  the  gaolers  residence  which  is  attached  to  the  gaol  by  a 
narrow  passage.     There  are  four  corridors  in  the  new  gaol.     In  each  of  the  lower 
tiers  there  are  eight  cells  and  on  each  of  the  upper  six  cells.     In  the  old  gaol  are 
two  wings  fitted  up  for  women.     In  the  lower  part  there  are  three  cells,  but  this 
part  is  chiefly  used  as  a  wash-house.     Some  of  the  cells  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
are  used  as  an  hospital.     Altogether  there  are  eight  corridors.     Those  in  the  new 
gaol  are  used  exclusively  for  males  and  there  are  two  corridors,  one  above  and  one 
below  for  women    There  is  a  main  yard  and  a  smaller  yard  opening  from  it,  respec- 
tively used  for  males  and  females.    Including  those  left  over  from  the  year  prev  iuus 
there  were  97  prisoners  in  the  gaol  during  the  year  1889.     There  were  87  com- 
mitments during  the  year.     In  1888  the  number  was  130.     He  could  not  account 
for  the  falling  oft*.     Ten  were  committed  for  drunkenness  in  1889  and  eleven  as 
vagrants.     Of  those  called  vagrants  some  were  homeless  old  people.     One  has 
been  in  a  great  many  years.     He  is  re-committed  time  after  time.     At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  each  sentence  he  is  sent  out    on  the  street  and  immediately 
arrested   again.     There   is   a   poor   house  in   the    coun^  but  no   poor  persons 
are  sent  to  it  from  the  city.     Eight  were  committed  for  selling  liquor  with- 
out   a    license,    sixteen    for    larceny,     one    for    perjury,    one    for    rape     and 
three  for  other  offences.     Eighteen  women  weve   committed   during   the   year. 
When    necessary    he   classifies    the    wom^n.     Six   were  committed  as  lunatics. 
Some  of  these  were  mild  and  harmless  who  should  not  be  sent  to  an  asylum.     He 
has  very  few  civil  prisoners.     When  he  has  any  he  does  not  attempt  to  separate 
them  from  the  criminals.     He  keep  boys  separate  from  adults.     Of  the  boys  com- 
mitted last  year  two  were  sent  to  the  Reformatory  and  the  third  who  was  the 
ringleader  was  taken  home  by  his  father.     Six  prisoners  were  sent  the  Central- 
Prison.     In  former  years  he  has  had  15  or  1G  prisoners  of  that   class  and  others 
awaiting  trial.     The  classification  is  not  such  as  he  would  wish,  and  those  on  the 
upper  story  of  one  wing  can  communicate  with  those  in  another  wing   as  "  the 
windows  correspond."     He  has  not  paid  much  attention  to  classification. 

Hamilton. — James  Ogilvie,  appointed  gaoler  in  1885,  stated  that  in 
this  gaol  there  are  six  distinct  corridor j  and  60  cells,  besides  the  women's  hospi- 
tal cells.  There  are  twelve  cell*  on  one  lower  corridor,  eleven  on  the  other, 
seven  on  one  of  the  other  corridors  for  men  and  eight  on  another,  and  ten  or 
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eleven  on  each  of  the  women's  corridors.     In  the  basement  are  four  dark  or 

punishment  cells.     There  are  three  yards  for  airing  and  exercise  and  a  working 

yard.     One  corridor  is  used  for  male  prisoners  charged  with  first  or  second 

offences ;  another  for  prisoners  who  have  been  confined  three  times  or  more ; 

another  for  drunks  and  vagrants — old  men,  homeless  and  destitute,  who  have 

got  into  trouble ;  another  is  reserved  for  boys  under  16  exclusively.     There  are 

only  two  wards  for  women.     The  hardened  cases  are  put  in  one  and  the  other 

is  used  for  young  offenders.     All  the  male  prisoners  go  into  one  yard  under 

supervision  of  a  turnkey.     No  airing  is  done,  irrespective  of  work.     The  doctor 

has  never  ordered  that  any  of  the  yards  be  used  for  that  purpose.     The  corridors 

are  95  feet  long  and  are  roomy  and  all  the  windows  can  open.     All  the  prisoners 

under  sentence  of  hard  labour  who  are  able  to  work  are  taken  to  the  working 

yard.     Boys  over  16  go  with  the  rest  but  boys  under  16  are  kept  separate ; 

but  if  a  boy  is  known  to  be  very  bad  he  is  not  placed  with  other  boys.     He 

would  be  placed  with  the  men  who  are  not  hardened  criminals.     Boys  do  not 

remain  long  in  gaol.     The  prisoners  while  in  the  yards  are  not  allowed  to  use 

boisterous   or  improper  language,  or   misbehave   in   anyway.     The  turnkey  is 

always  near.     All  the  prisoners  take  their  meals  together,  but  they  are   not 

allowed  to  speak  to  one  another.     All  the  women  associate  while  at  work,  but 

the  matron  is  with  them  and  girls  under  16  are  under  her  special  care  if  they 

are  put  to  work.     There  is  not  a  separate  corridor  for  such  girls.     On  further 

examination  it  appeared  that  the  classification  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  number 

of  committals,  but  that  when  a  prisoner  is  known  to  be  of  bad  character  he  is 

placed  with  the  old  offenders.     The  largest  number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  on 

one  day  of  the  year  was  55.     The  smallest  number  was  24.     He  had  one  girl 

under  16  and  three  boys  in  custody  on  the  day  he  gave  evidence,  but  that  was 

exceptional.     On  September  30th  he  had  20  men,  five  women,  and  one  boy  under 

16  in  custody.     Nine  of  the  men  were  awaiting  trial.     Eleven  men  and  three 

women  were  under  sentence.     One  man  and  two  women  were  insane.     He  had 

no  civil  prisoners  on  that  day.     If  he  had  had  a  debtor  he  would  have  placed 

him  with  the  boys.     The  insane  women  who  are  harmless  are  kept  on  the  same 

side  with  the  women  not  considered  hardened.     He  could  not  separate  those 

awaiting  trial   from  the  convicted   without  mixing  the  young  with  hardened 

offenders.     A  man  talking  in  his  cell,  even  though  he  does  not  speak  loudly,  can 

be  heard  by  the  man  occupying  the  last  cell  at  the  other  side,  so  that  the  mixture 

of  prisoners  in  a  corridor,  even  if  all  were  confined  in  their  cells,  would  not  be  a 

perfect  classification.     The  men  in  the  corridors  mix  together  when  they  go  out 

of  their  cells. 

Sixty-four  prisoners  were  removed  from  -this  gaol  to  the  Central  Prison 
daring  the  year ;  17  women  to  the  Mercer  reformatory ;  one  girl  to  the  refuge 
and  eight  boys  to  the  reformatory.     The  number  of  tramps  and  vagrants  was 
122 ;  of  persons  of  unsound  mind,  21.     The  total  number  of  commitments  was 
925.     Of  this  total  535  were  recommittals.     The  total  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted he  thought  must  have  bsen  600.     Quite  a  number  are  sent  to  this  gaol 
who  are  physically  defective  or  otherwise  unfit  to  work  and  who  should  be  cared 
for  in  a  poor  house.     They  are  generally  committed  for  perio  Is  of  30  days. 
Some  provision  is  made  for  the  poor  belonging  to  the  county.     Of  those  sent  to 
the  gaol,  many  come  from  the  United  States  and  are  mere  vagrants. 

The  male  prisoners  are  employed  in  cutting  wood  and  breaking  stone,  and 
in  the  usual  work  of  cleaning  the  gaol.  The  principal  industry  is  breaking  stone. 
The  prisoners  also  cultivate  a  garden  of  about  an  acre.  The  women  do  the  wash* 
ing,  mending  and  so  on.    About  JO  per  cent,  usually  were  unfit  to  work. 

9  (P.  a) 
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Kingston. — C.  H.  Corbett,  appointed  gaoler  in  1865,  stated  that  in  this  gaol 
there  are  nine  corridors,  six  for  males  and  three  for  females,  and  it  has  three 
yards.  He  uses  three  wards  on  the  north  side  of  the  gaol  for  criminals  of  a 
more  desperate  character,  because  the  windows  are  more  secure.  These  are 
prisoners  waiting  trial,  and  waiting  transfer  to  the  penitentiary.  He  tries  to 
keep  juveniles  entirely  separate  from  adults  ;  but  when  the  gaol  is  crowded  this 
is  impossible. 

Perfect  classification  he  regarded  as  almost  impossible.  Any  associa- 
tion of  criminals  must  have  a  bad  effect.  If  boys  are  placed  in  a  separate  cor- 
ridor, one  will  corrupt  the  others.  A  perfect  classification  with  tne  present 
construction  of  the  gaol  would  be  quite  impossible.  The  total  number  of  persons 
sent  to  this  gaol  during  the  year  was  254.  Of  these  eight  were  sent  to  the 
Central  Prison  and  two  the  Mercer  reformatory.  Six  lads  committed  during 
the  year  were  all  sent  to  the  Penetanguishene  reformatory ;  many  of  the 
prisoners  are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25.  139  were  committed  as  drunk 
and  disorderly,  and  twenty-seven  as  vagrants.  The  number  of  first  offenders 
was  175  ;  the  number  committed  a  second  time  was  thirty-two,  and  for  a  third 
time  four.  Some  of  the  thirty-two  might  have  been  committed  a  dozen  times 
in  all,  but  during  that  year  they  were  committed  but  twice.  That  morning  he 
locked  up  a  man  who  had  been  in  no  less  than  twelve  times.  Fifty-six  of 
the  whole  number  were  married  men.  A  good  many  of  those  were  supporters  of 
families.  The  city  pays  $165  a  year  for  the  use  of  such  portion  of  the  gaol  as 
it  may  need,  and  sends  all  its  prisoners  to  it,  including  old  people  who  should 
properly  be  inmates  of  a  poor  house — probably  fifty  of  the  25*.  One  then  in 
gaol  was  a  woman  of  weak  mind  with  two  children. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  on  September  30th  was  twenty. 

Besides  cutting  wood,  attending  to  the  grounds  and  breaking  stones,  some 
are  employed  picking  oakum.  Only  a  few  of  the  prisoners  are  unfit  for  con- 
tinuous labor,  but  no  industry  can  be  carried  on  in  a  common  gaol,  because  the 
sentences  are  all  short  and  expire  before  the  prisoner  can  be  taught  anything. 

London. — Patrick  Kelly,  who  has  been  connected  with  this  gaol  as  turnkey 
and  gaoler  since  1861,  stated,  that  the  staff  consists  of  the  gaoler,  three  turnkeys, 
a  night  watchman  and  two  matrons.  In  this  gaol  there  are  nine  corridors  and  a 
debtor's  ward.  Three  corridors  are  used  for  women.  There  are  four  yards. 
During  the  previous  year  1,042  persons  were  committed  to  this  gaol,  the  largest 
number  he  ever  knew  to  be  committed  in  one  year.  The  greatest  number  in 
confinement  at  any  one  time  was  sixty-eight.  When  he  had  that  number  he 
could  not  very  well  classify  them,  and  as  there  are  but  thirty -nine  cells  in  the 
male  wards  and  eleven  in  the  female,  he  had  to  make  shakedowns  on  the  floor 
for  some,  and  in  other  cases  put  two  in  a  cell.  At  that  time  there  were  many 
hardened  characters  in  the  gaol.  Sometimes  he  can  classify  the  prisoners  very 
well ;  but  generally  the  gaol  is  so  crowded  as  to  render  proper  classification 
impossible.  They  do,  however,  generally  keep  those  they  know  to  be  very  bad 
separate  from  the  others.  Eight  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Mercer 
reformatory,  five  to  Penetanguishene  and  seven  to  the  Kingston  penitentiary. 
Generally,  the  able-bodied  who  are  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment,  and 
sometimes  persons  sentenced  for  shorter  terms  are  removed  to  the  Central  Prison. 
Several  of  these  come  back  to  him  again.  Of  the  1,042,  five  hundred  and  sixty  were 
charged  with  having  been  drunk  and  disorderly.  Of  these,  several  were  committed 
more  than  once.  Of  those  committed  during  the  previous  year,  ninety -eight  had 
been  committed  twice  ;  twenty -six,  three  times ;  twenty,  four  times  ;  seven,  five 
times ;  three,  six  times ;  two,  seven  times  and  one  eight  times.    He  said  thai 
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some  have  been  committed  from  twenty  to  seventy  times  ;  that  several  have  been 
confined  nearly  a  year  and  it  did  them  no  good.  He  then  had  twenty-nine 
habitual  drunkards  in  the  gaol.  The  vagrants  committed  during  the  year  num- 
bered 189.  Of  these,  many  were  old  people  without  homes  or  means  of  support 
who  would  have  been  more  properly  committed  to  the  poorhouse.  There  is  no 
law  to  compel  them  to  remain  in  the  poorhouse  and  they  prefer  the  gaol.  They 
are  committed  for  periods  of  three  to  six  months,  and  when  discharged  they 
generally  return.  Females  have  been  sentenced  to  twenty-three  months'  impri- 
sonment. Practically  they  are  permanent  residents,  and  live  and  die  in  the  gaol. 
The  number  of  lunatics  in  the  gaol  is  usually  from  twenty  to  twenty-five. 
Twenty-seven  boyswere  sent  to  the  gaol  during  the  year.  Of  these  live  were  sent  to 
the  Penetanguishene  reformatory.  The  work  done  by  the  prisoners  is,  "  stone- 
breaking,  wood-cutting,  hauling  wood  from  the  court  house,  sawing  and  cutting 
wood  for  the  gaol  purposes,  white-washing,  scrubbing,  cleaning  the  gaol,  taking 
charge  of  the  court  house,  the  gaol,  and  the  grounds."  At  the  time  he  gave  evi- 
dence there  were  only  two  prisoners  "  under  sentence  for  labour."  Except  the 
vagrants,  "  who  can  stand  any  amount  of  idleness,"  prisoners  prefer  work  to 
being  locked  up  in  their  cells.  Prisoners  "  do  not  do  what  is  called  a  day's  work  ; 
they  do  not  perform  as  much  work  as  a  man  would  db  if  he  were  paid  for  it." 
What  thej  do  cannot  properly  be  called  hard  labour.  The  ministerial  association 
hold  religious  services  on  Sundays,  and  do  some  good. 

Lindsay. — Andrew  Jackson,  appointed  gaoler  in  1866,  stated  that  the 
number  committed  to  this  gaol  during  the  year  1889  was  seventy-two,  of  whom 
ten  were  women,  and  that  the  greatest  number  on  any  one  day  was  seventeen. 
Those  committed  as  vagrants  numbered  fourteen  and  those  as  drunk  and  disorderly 
only  three.  Some  of  those  committed  as  vagrants  were  drunkards.  Nine  were  com- 
mitted as  insane.  The  prisoners  were  classified  capitally.  The  gaol  has-  six  wards 
and  twenty-four  cells,  on  three  storeys.  The  gaol  meets  all  requirements ;  it  is 
heated  by  hot  water  and  has  all  the  modern  conveniences.  Very  few  are  sent 
to  the  Central  Prison.  There  are  usually  three  or  four,  or  five  prisoners  in  the 
gaol  fit  to  do  a  fair  day's  work.  They  are  kept  to  work  cutting  wood,  breaking 
stone,  washing  and  the  like.  Tramps,  those  who  come  round  in  the  winter  time 
and  are  committed  for  a  month,  are  put  to  breaking  stone ;  when  discharged, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather,  they  are  glad  to  go  and  do  not  return ;  they  are 
made  to  break  stone  in  the  winter  time  in  a  tent.  They  have  no  chance  for 
loafing  in  that  gaol.  He  had  seen  them  glad  to  leave  the  gaol  in  a  storm.  It 
is  a  farce  to  keep  them  in  gaol  idle.  Seven  boys  chiefly  from  the  town  and  a 
girl  were  committed  for  stealing  sugar,  fruit  and  such  things.  There  is  no  poor 
house  in  the  county  and  he  thinks  it  very  objectionable  that  the  gaol  should  be 
used  as  a  poor  house. 

L'Orignal. — John  D.  Cameron,  the  gaoler,  stated  that  this  gaol  has  six 
%  corridors,  four  wards  and  eighteen  cells.  It  has  two  floors,  and  on  each  there 
are  six  cells  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other.  It  has  two  yards,  one  for  the 
men  and  the  other  for  the  women.  The  entire  number  of  prisoners  during  the 
year  previous  was  thirty-six.  Of  these  seven  remained  from  the  year  before. 
One  or  two  were  committed  as  drunk  and  disorderly,  three  for  contempt 
of  court  and  eight  as  lunatics.  None  were  committed  as  vagrants.  One  boy 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  was  committed  as  insane,  but  really  because 
he  was  incorrigible.  The  commitments  for  ten  years  were  :  19  in  1879 ;  21  in 
1880;  19  in  1881 ;  16  in  1882 ;  23  in  1883;  23  in  1884 ;  28  in  1885  ;  20  in  1886  ; 
22  in  1887  ;  17  in  1888 ;  29  in  1889.  The  day  previous  he  had  six  in  gaol, 
Three  of  these  were  insane  men  and  one  was  charged  with  murdei.  One  woman 
was  accused  of  murder  and  one  was  committed  as  insane.    Ev«n  m\»\i  %w$&x 
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small  numbers  he  sometimes  found  proper  classification  impossible.  The 
insane  would  not  be  taken  at  the  asylum  because  they  are  considered  incurables. 
They  are  not  dangerous  except  when  they 'are  with  their  relatives.  One  insane 
old  lady  had  been  thirty  years  insane.  Only  one  is  a  proper  subject  for  an 
asylum.  One  woman  was  committed  for  insanity  because  she  was  poor  and 
"  her  people  could  not  keep  her/'  She  was  allowed  to  go  home  when  it  was 
found  that  she  was  not  insane.  The  only  labour  in  this  gaol  is  stone-breaking 
as  the  wood  is  cut  when  sent  to  them.  The  corporation  send  in  the  stone.  Some 
years  as  many  as  thirty  toises  are  broken.  No  prisoner  was  sent  from  this  gaol 
to  the  Central  Prison  or  Mercer  reformatory  during  the  year,  but  three  were 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  assault  with  intent,  last  year.  During  the  ten 
years  two  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  felonious  assault,  two  for  burglary, 
four  for  robbery,  one  for  murder  and  one  for  seduction.  The  murder  was 
deliberate. 

Milton. — William  Van  Allan  appointed  gaoler  twelve  years  ago  has  been 
twenty-two  years  in  the  gaol.  It  has  four  separate  corridors,  twenty-two  cells 
besides  the  dark  cell,  and  three  yards,  one  of  which  is  used  for  stone  breaking. 
Another  yard  is  enclosed  by  a  wooden  fence.  Including  those  who  remained  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  year  33^  prisoners  passed  through  the  gaol  during  the 
year  1889.  This  was  greater  than  the  usual  number.  In  1884  he  had  140 ;  in 
1885  he  had  252  ;  in  1886,  273;  in  1887,  255 ;  and  in  1888  he  had  493.  The 
great  increase  in  1888  was  caused  by  the  number  of  tramps.  In  1883  the  vagrants 
numbered  only  97;  last  year  he  had  273.  These  were  principally  from  Hamil- 
ton, Toronto  and  Brampton.  They  describe  a  circle  around  those  towns  and 
come  back  again,  sometimes  in  about  ten  days.  They  are  drunken,  lazy  char- 
acters. Of  the  total  commitments  300  were  for  a  first  time.  Only  twenty -seven 
were  recorded  as  committed  for  a  second  time  and  live  for  a  third  time.  Asked 
to  reconcile  these  returns  with  his  statement,  the  gaoler  said  these  were  all  tramps 
anyway.  The  only  way  to  find  out  whether  they  had  been  in  other  gaols  was 
by  asking  them  the  question,  and  no  one  could  believe  a  word  they  say.  The 
greatest  number  of  prisoners  on  any  one  day  last  year  was  twenty-nine.  The 
classification  is  easily  made  although  there  are  but  twenty-two  cells.  When  the 
tramps  came  in  he  did  not  give  them  a  bed  but  let  them  lie  down  in  a  corridor. 
He  gave  them  bread  and  water  at  night  and  regular  gaol  rations  in  the  morning. 
They  remained  one  night  only.  He  never  tried  to  set  them  to  work.  They 
merely  go  in  on  remand  from  the  mayor  or  magistrate,  and  they  remain  simply 
over  night.  There  is  no  police  station  in  the  town  at  which  they  could  take 
shelter.  Next  morning  he  gives  them  a  breakfast  and  turns  them  out.  Only 
fourteen  were  regularly  committed.  The  majority  of  these  were  taken  in  by  the 
police  under  warrant  from  the  mayor.  When  a  vagrant  wants  to  be  arrested 
he  applies  to  the  police  and  a  policeman  fills  in  a  blank  supplied  by  the  mayor, 
who  signs  a  large  number  at  once.  Then  the  vagrant  presents  himself  with 
the  document  at  the  gaol  and  is  admitted.  The  vagrants  are  not  all  Canadians 
The  principal  p*rt  are  English.  He  knew  this  by  their  brogue.  Many  of  them 
are  drunken,  worthless  fellows,  who  prefer  this  vagrant  life  to  any  other.  They 
*re  seldom  intoxicated  when  they  go  to  the  gaol  because  they  "  have  nothing 
to  get  intoxicated  with."  When  they  leave  they  go  to  Brampton,  to  Georgetown 
and  sometimes  to  Oakville  and  other  places.  Some  of  them  work  on  railroads 
in  summer,  spend  their  money  as  fast  as  they  earn  it  and  are  destitute  in  winter. 
They  do  not  like  to  work  with  farmers.  They  say  it  is  too  hard.  He  was 
not  troubled  with  them  until  work  commenced  on  the  railway.  He  had  three  in 
gaol  the  night  previous.  If  the  vagrants  were  set  to  work  at  breaking  stones  to 
pay  for  their  food  and  lodging  they  would  not  get  away  from  the  places  as 
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they  now  do  when  let  out  in  the  morning.  The  majority  of  them  are  physically 
tit  tor  any  kind  of  labour.  He  does  not  think  many  of  them  are  criminals  at 
heart.  Of  the  other  prisoners  he  puts  those  awaiting  trial  in  a  corridor  by 
themselves.  He  does  not  attempt  to  classify  the  convicted  or  to  keep  first 
offenders  away  from  old  offenders.  He  does  not  get  many  young  men,  but  when 
he  does  he  tries  to  put  them  in  a  corridor  by  themselves,  and  boys  when  com- 
mitted he  tries  to  keep  away  from  adult  prisoners.  He  has  one  corridor  for 
women.  Very. few  are  committed.  Last  year  he  had  only  eight.  He  separates 
the  less  guilty  from  those  of  loose  character  when  he  can. 

There  is  no  poorhouse  in  the  county,  and  some  of  the  poor  are  sent  to  the 
gaol.  He  then  had  one  old  man  in.  He  has  had  four.  They  are  generally  com- 
mitted for  the  winter  bix  months  and  let  out  for  the  summer.  They  return  in  the 
fall.  Of  all  the  prisoners  only  twenty-one  were  charged  with  felonies.  The 
work  of  the  gaol  is  cutting  wood,  shovelling  snow  and  keeping  the  place  clean. 
When  there  is  not  enough  of  other  work  some  are  put  on  the  stone  pile  and 
these  have  to  do  a  reasonable  day's  work.  Any  who  do  not  are  deprived  of  food* 
Generally  they  work  tolerably  well.  He  sent  two  prisoners  to  the  Central 
Prison  last  year  but  none  to  the  Mercer  reformator}'.  The  three  boys  sent  to 
the  gaol  during  the  year  were  children  ot  respectable  parents  at  Oakville. 
They  were  charged  with  house  breaking  and  larceny  i  n  four  different  cases. 
Three  were  sentenced  to  a  month's  imprisonment,  to  be  put  in  one  corridor  and 
kept  two  days  on  bread  and  water  and  afterwards  on  prison  allowance.  In  one 
case  the  sentence  was  suspended.     They  have  behaved  well  since. 

Napanee. — A.  Vanluven  has  been  gaoler  about  nine  and  a  half  years.  He 
stated  that  this  gaol  has  four  corridors  and  eighteen  cells— two  of  the  corridors 
having  six  cells  each  and  the  others  three  cells  each,  and  it  has  three  yards  and 
one  working  yard.  The  entire  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year  was  forty- 
four  ;  the  greatest  number  on  one  day  was  fifteen ;  the  lowest  was  two.  On 
September  30th  the  number  was  four.  Four  were  committed  for  drunkenness, 
seventeen  as  vagrants,  three  as  insane,  and  five  for  selling  liquor  without  license. 
He  has  had  as  many  as  three  or  four  boys  in  the  gaol  at  a  time.  As  a  rule  boys 
are  separated  from  the  adults,  but  the  attempts  at  classification  have  not  been 
very  successful.  The  civil  prisoners  cannot  always  be  separated  from  the  crim- 
inal, nor  those  awaiting  trial  from  the  convicted.  The  number  of  criminals  that 
pass  through  the  gaol  is  small,  but  there  are  only  three  corridors  for  men. 
Three  boys  were  in  the  gaol  during  the  past  year.  They  were  charged  with 
stealing  old  iron  and  lead.  One  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  reformatory  for  five 
yeais  One  was  kept  in  gaol  for  a  week.  They  are  all  town  boys  that  come  to 
him.  One  prisoner  was  removed  to  the  Central  Prison.  Some  of  the  poor  of  the 
county  are  maintained  by  being  sent  to  gaol.  In  some  cases  the  council  give  a 
grant  to  certain  families,  and  in  some  cases  pay  families  for  taking  care  of  the 
poor.  Some  of  those  committed  as  vagrants  are  tramps,  but  most  of  them  are 
old  people  unfit  for  work.  A  couple  of  acres  of  land  is  attached  to  the  gaol,  but 
no  gardening  is  done.  The  only  work  is  cutting  wood,  and  there  are  hardly 
prisoners  enough  to  cut  all  that  is  required.  A  good  many  are  physically  incap- 
able of  doing  work. 

The  deputy  sheriff  stated  that  of  the  forty-four  prisoners  only  seven  were 
charged  with  indictable  offences. 

Ottawa — This  gaol,  of  which  William  Kehoe  was  appointed  gaoler  in  1883, 
has  eight  corridors ;  one  of  these  in  the  basement  is  used  as  a  day  hall  and 
dining  room,  and  another  as  a  punishment  cell.  It  has  96  cells  and  four  yards. 
One  is  the  gaoler's  yard,  one  a  square  in  which  the  storehouse  and  sheds  stand, 
one  is  the  coal  and  wood  yard,  and  one  the  prisoner's  working  kr&  wrw^^vct^. 
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During  the  year  548  males  and  143  females,  making  691  in  all,  were  committed 
to  this  gaol.  Twenty  of  these  were  boys  under  16  years  of  age,  two  were  girls, 
and  21  were  lunatics.  The  greatest  number  in  the  goal  on  any  one  day  was  48. 
The  number  on  the  day  evidence  was  taken  was  32  males  and  11  females.  The 
classification  is  not  satisfactory.  Young  boys  cannot  always  be  kept  separate 
from  adults,  or  lunatics  from  other  prisoners  ;  or  civil  from  criminal  prisoners. 
Nor  can  young  women  charged  with  trifling  offences  be  always  separated  from 
women  of  the  most  degraded  class.  Changes  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  classification  and  were  almost  complete.  The  corridors  were  to 
be  divided  by  strong  partitions  and  the  number  would  practically  be  almost 
doubled.  Even  this  the  gaoler  thought  would  not  enable  him  to  make  a  perfect 
classification,  although  with  a  sufficient  number  of  attendants  much  could  be 
done  when  the  corridors  were  divided.  News  is  sent  from  one  corridor  to 
another  in  the  most  wonderful  way  by  a  system  of  telegraphy. 

Forty -two  of  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  directly  to  the  Central  Prison  and 
three  others  were  sent.  Several  of  the  45  came  back  during  the  year.  Eight  were 
sent  to  the  penitentiary.  Of  those  who  remained  in  the  gaol  under  sentence  a 
number  were  fit  for  work,  probably  90  per  cent.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
were  committed  as  drunk  and  disorderly.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
occasional  offenders.  About  one-half  were  committed  for  the  first  time,  one- quar- 
ter twice,  and  the  other  quarter  was  made  up  of  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  time 
offenders.  In  many  cases  the  offenders  were  supporters  of  families.  Many  were 
from  25  to  40  years  of  age  and  unmarried.  A  considerable  number  are  sent  to 
this  gaol  who  should  be  sent  to  poor  houses.  These  are  chiefly  old  men.  A  few 
women  are  also  sent.  Forty-nine  in  all  were  sent  to  the  gaol  as  vagrants.  Many 
of  these  would  not  work  while  they  could  avoid  it.  Nearly  all  were  drunkards. 
The  number  of  youths  under  16  imprisoned  during  the  year  was  22.  Nearly  all 
were  charged  with  larceny. 

When  the  commissioners  visited  this  gaol  they  found  four  boys  in  one  cell 
who  were  accused  of  larceny.  The  gaoler  thought  it  was  better  to  put  them  in 
one  cell  than  to  place  them  in  separate  cells  and  he  thought  no  one  should  be 
punished  by  solitary  confinement  who  had  not  yet  been  convicted.  The  com- 
missioners also  found  in  one  corridor  five  or  six  men  accused  of  heinous  crimes 
who  were  free  to  seek  what  comfort  they  could  find  in  association.  The  princi- 
ple that  the  accused  should  be  regarded  as  innocent  until  found  guilty  was  much 
strained  in  their  case.     There  certainly  seemed  no  need  for  classification. 

The  labour  carried  on  the  gaoler  described  as  "  general  labour,"  stone  break- 
ing, sawing  wood,  putting  in  coal  when  required,  keeping  the  gaol  clean,  and  in 
winter  shovelling  suow  and  keeping  the  paths  clear  all  round  the  building.  He 
did  not  see  how  they  could  be  employed  profitably  at  any  thing  else.  There  was 
sufficient  work  for  all  the  prisoners. 

The  sheriff,  Dr.  Sweetland,  corroborated  the  testimony  of  the  gaoler. 
Questioned  as  to  what  would  be  effected  by  the  improvements  in  the  gaol  structure 
he  said :  "  Well,  you  could  never  call  it  (the  classification)  perfect  I  suppose ;  but 
if  we  got  rid  of  the  non-criminal  classes  I  think  we  could  make  it  pretty  fair. 
If  we  got  rid  of  the  vagrants  and  of  the  indigent  incapable  of  earning  their  own 
living  who  are  sent  in  for  no  crime  this  would  enable  us  to  make  a  better  classifi- 
cation of  the  criminal  classes." 

Owen  Sound. — John  Miller,  appointed  gaoler  in  1862,  stated  that  this  gaol 
has  six  corridors  and  thirty-two  cells.  The  ground  floor  and  upper  storey  are 
used  for  male  prisoners,  and  the  central  storey  for  women.  It  has  three  yards, 
one  for  males,  one  for  females,  and  the  working  yard.  He  thought  the  classifica- 
tion  reasonably  good.     At  any  rate  he  classified  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
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He  does  not  think  it  advisable  always  to  keep  lads  separate.  Some  of  them  are 
as  bad  as  very  old  offenders.  He  would  want  at  least  four  more  corridors  to 
make  the  classification  satisfactory.  He  puts  vagrants  and  drunks  together,  and 
those  under  sentence  for  felonies  and  misdemeanors  he  puts  by  themselves  when 
he  can.  Often  he  must  mix  those  awaiting  trial  with  the  sentenced  prisoners. 
The  top  flat  has  only  fourteen  cells,  and  this  often  makes  the  efforts  at  classifica- 
tion of  doubtful  effect.  There  are  two  corridors  for  females,  and  he  separates  the 
young  from  hardened  offenders,  but  there  is  no  proper  classification.  The 
insane  are  put  with  the  others.  Seventeen  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Central 
Prison  during  the  year — these  were  of  the  worst  class  of  sentenced  prisoners — 
and  three  to  the  Mercer  Reformatory.  Nineteen  boys  under  16  were  committed 
for  petty  larcetiy  and  other  offences,  all  except  one  for  the  first  time.  They  came 
chiefly  from  the  towns  of  Owen  Sound,  Meaford  and  Durham.  Thirty-five  males 
and  four  females  were  committed  as  vagrants,and  46  on  charges  of  drunkenness  and 
disorderly  conduct.  The  majority  of  those  committed  as  vagrants  are  homeless 
persons  not  fit  for  work.  Fully  one-half  would  be  proper  subjects  for  a  poor  house, 
but  there  is  no  poor  house  in  the  county.  The  number  of  insane  was  eleven.  He 
had  five  at  one  time.  In  some  cases  the  insanity  was  of  a  mild  form,  in  others 
violent.  The  longest  period  the  insane  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  gaol  is  about 
six  months.  One  died  in  the  gaol.  The  total  number  of  commitments  on  all 
charges  was  about  200.  This  he  thought  represented  about  175  persons.  The 
work  done  at  this  gaol  is  of  the  usual  kind,  cleaning  the  gaol,  cooking  the 
food,  cutting  wood  and  the  like.  Breaking  stone  has  not  been  carried  on  for 
some  time.  It  would  be  good  work  if  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  prisoners 
to  make  it  worth  while,  but  he  had  not  always  men  enough  to  do  the  other 
work. 

Of  the  175  prisoners,  105  were  committed  for  the  first  time ;  forty-four  for 
the  second  time  ;  twenty-one  for  the  third  time  ;  and  twenty-two  were  committed 
more  than  three  times,  but  not  so  often  in  the  one  year. 

Orangeville. — Alexander  Sutherland,  appointed  gaoler  in  1881,  stated  that 
this  gaol  is  said  to  have  six  wards,  but  properly  speaking  it  has  only  four.     On 
the  ground  floor  he  puts  the  male  vagrants,  drunkards,  and  those  charged  with 
minor  offences  and  on  the  the  upper  floor  the  criminals.     But  sometimes  this  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  observed  and  it  even  becomes  necessary  to  put  six  or  eight 
beds  on  the  floor.    At  the  other  side  he  puts  female  vagrants  and  other  offenders 
on  the  ground  floor  and  the  female  criminals  on  the  upper.     There  is  a  yard  for 
hales  and  a  yard  for  females.     The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  1889  was  84. 
Of  these  36  males  and  4  females  were  vagrants,  or  drunk  and  disorderly.     One 
insane  person  has  been  confined  in  this  gaol  "  all  the  time."     There  was  a  second. 
He  did  not  attempt  a  classification.     He  had  no  young  lads  in  the  gaol  then.     He 
seldom  had  any.     Of  those  described  as  vagrants,  several  were  poor  people,  home- 
less and  infirm.     These  are  repeatedly  recommitted.     When  their  term  expires, 
the  papers  arp  prepared  and  they  are  recommitted  without  leaving  the  gaol.     In- 
deed some  of  them  could  not  go  out.     Some  have  been  in  for  nine  years.     One 
woman  had  spent  five  years  in  the  gaol.     There  were  usually  five  or  six  of  that 
class.     Only  one  or  two  of  those  committed  were  able  and  unwilling  to  work. 
There  is  no  poor  house  in  the  county  of  Dufferin.    The  total  number  of  recom- 
mitments was  41,  but  the  returns  did  not  show  how  many  were  committed  more 
than  once  during  the  year.     No  women  have  been  committed  for  some  years  and 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  employ  a  washerwoman.     Two  decent  young  men 
committed  as  vagrants  did  much  of  the  washing.    The  work  of  the  gaol  was  the 
domestic  work,  keeping  the  gaol  and  court  house  clean  and  some  ^.tdfexftxi!^ 
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Pembroke. — James  Wright,  who  was  appointed  gaoler  in  1876,  having 
previously  acted  as  chief  constable  stated  that  this  gaol  has  four  wards  and  24 
cells.  In  each  of  two  of  the  wards  there  are  eight  cells.  It  has  two  yards  one 
called  a  kitchen  yard  and  the  other  is  an  exercise  and  work  yard.  He  tries  to 
keep  juvenile  offenders  separate  from  adults  but  cannot  always  do  so.  He  could 
not  do  so  at  the  time  he  gave  evidence  as  one  of  the  wards  was  occupied  b)f  luna- 
tics, one  by  females  and  the  others  by  prisoners  under  sentence  and  those 
awaiting  trial.  The  prisoners  then  numbered  13.  Three  were  boys,  the  oldest 
14  and  the  youngest  4  years  of  age.  Two  of  these  were  under  sentence.  Four 
were  lunatics.  One  charged  with  an  unnatural  offence  was  awaiting  trial ;  one 
was  under  sentence  for  larceny,  one  awaiting  trial  for  larceny,  one  was  imprison- 
ed for  contempt  of  court  and  three  were  vagrants.  One  sentenced  for  larceny,  one 
for  contempt  of  court  and  two  male  vagrants  were  in  one  ward  ;  those  awaiting 
trial  in  another;  the  insane  in  a  third  and  the  females  in  the  fourth  ward.  A 
proper  classification  was  impossible,  the  greatest  number  in  the  gaol  on  any  day 
of  the  year  was  18  and  the  smallest  was  6.  When  the  number  was  smallest  classi- 
fication was  possible.  The  mixing  together  of  criminals  has  a  bad  effect.  He 
gave  the  instance  of  a  boy  of  14  who  had  become  a  confirmed  criminal.  During 
the  previous  winter  he  was  compelled  to  put  two  young  men  one  of  the  age  of 
19  the  other  of  20  who  were  arrested  for  the  first  time  on  a  charge  of  larceny  in 
the  same  ward  with  men  one  of  whom  was  charged  with  murder  and  the  others 
with  burglary  and  larceny.  A  number  are  left  in  this  gaol  sentenced  to  three, 
four  or  five  months'  imprisonment  who  should  be  sent  to  the  Central  Prison.  Dur- 
ing his  time  six  women  had  been  sent  to  the  Mercer  reformatory  and  five  boys 
to  Penetanguishene.  He  had  eight  vagrants  during  the  year,  some  charged  with 
having  oeen  drunk  and  disorderly.  The  number  of  this  class  had  been  reduced 
since  a  gaol  had  been  opened  at  Nipissing.  The  annual  commitments  had  been  over 
100.  They  are  down  to  91  now.  Nine  insane  people  had  been  committed  that 
year ;  four  were  in  the  gaol  then ;  two  of  these  are  imbeciles  who  should  be  in  a 
poor  house  There  was  no  necessity  for  sending  these  two  and  another  to  gaol. 
Some  of  the  vagrants  were  drunkards.  None  of  them  were  willing  to  work. 
There  was  no  work  to  be  done  at  the  gaol  when  the  evidence  was  taken.  There 
was  no  wood  to  cut  or  stone  to  break.  At  one  time  the  corporation  furnished 
stone  for  the  prisoners  to  break  but  they  thought  this  too  expensive  although 
they  paid  nothing  for  the  labour  and  they  would  furnish  no  more.  The  chair- 
man of  the  gaol  committee  said  they  could  buy  broken  stone  for  less  than  it 
would  cost  to  cart  them  in  and  out  of  the  gaol,  and  they  would  not  bother  with  it. 
Prisoners  should  be  kept  to  work  and  there  is  no  other  work  at  which  they  can 
be  employed.  Three  boys  under  sixteen  were  sentenced  to  two  months' imprison- 
ment for  larceny.  Two  boys  from  the  rural  districts  were  lately  sentenced  to 
two  months'  imprisonment  for  stealing  meal  and  molasses.  One  of  those  boys 
wa*»  b.tck  again.  Juvenile  offenders  he  thought  were  on  the  increase,  but  there 
was  not  as  much  drunkenness  as  in  the  old  lumbering  times.  Only  five  were 
committed  for  drunkenness  during  the  year  Clergymen  visit  this  gaol  only 
when  invited  and  there  is  no  religious  instruction  but  what  the  gaoler  himself 
gives. 

Paupers  who  have  committed  no  offence  are  committed  to  this  gaol ;  there  is 
no  poor  house  and  the  gaoler  did  not  know  that  the  municipalities  provide  for 
their  poor  in  any  other  way. 

Perth. — James  Thompson,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Lanark,  stated  that  the 

Perth  gaol  has  four  wards,  two  above  and  two  below  and  two  yards,  one  for  males 

the  other  for  females,  besides  a  working  yard.     The  cells  number  18.     One  of  the 

upstair   wards  is  generally  for  women.    There  were  89  prisoners  in  the  gaol 
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during  the  year  including  two  boys.  The  greatest  number  on  one  Jay  was  27, 
of  whom  four  were  women.  He  thought  they  used  only  two  corridors  with  15 
cells  for  the  men  when  they  were  so  crowded.  They  are  often  crowded  in 
winter.  They  cannot  keep  lads  separated  from  adults,  the  untried  from  the  sen- 
tenced or  lunatics  from  others.  Of  the  prisoners  convicted  during  the  year  33 
were  vagrants,  two  were  drunk  and  disorderly,  ten  were  insane  and  two  were 
committed  for  contempt  of  court.  Of  the  vagrants  some  were  old  helpless  prison- 
ers, but  the  majority  were  young  and  able-bodied  who  belonged  to  the  county. 
They  were  arrested  as  persons  who  had  no  employment  or  means  of  living  at  the 
instance  of  friends  who  sought  to  get  rid  of  them  in  that  way.  Some  of  the 
vagrants  were  foreigners.  On  the  day  before  the  witness  gave  evidence  there 
were  in  the  gaol  seven  men  and  two  women  committed  as  vagrants  and  three 
who  were  insane.  This  is  usually  the  character  of  the  prisoners.  The  gacl  is 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  poor  house  than  anything  else.  Some  of  the  old  people 
have  been  there  five  or  six  years.  Frequently  they  are  discharged  when  the 
time  for  which  they  were  committed  expires  and  they  are  immediately  committed 
again.  One  woman  and  her  six  illegitimate  children  have  been  repeatedly  com- 
mitted as  vagrants.  They  have  gone- in  and  out  frequently.  Two  of  the  children 
were  born  in  the  gaol.  Of  the  lunatics  one  certainly  and  perhaps  a  second  should 
be  cared  for  in  a  poor  house.  Besides  the  domestic  work  and  the  cutting  of  wood 
u.sed  in  the  gaol  the  men  are  kept  at  work  stone  breaking.  Of  those  in  the  gaol 
at  that  time  only  two  were  fit  for  labour.  Only  two  were  committed  for  drunken- 
ness. They  are  not  committed  unless  they  are  disorderly.  Three  were  sent  to  the 
Central  Prison 

W.  H.  Grant,  the  gaoler,  in  his  evidence  said  :  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
we  cannot  get  proper  classification  at  all.  In  the  winter  when  we  have  a  number 
of  vagrants  it  is  impossible.  Of  the  three  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  two  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  gaol  and  were  removed  to  the  prison.  The 
council  allow  the  prison  officials  to  buy  stone  and  sell  it  again  when  broken.  The 
corporation  of  Perth  sometimes  buy  it.  Of  the  able-bodied  vagrants  he  said 
€<  the  fact  is  they  spend  all  the  money  they  earn  in  the  summer  and  then  in  the 
winter  they  go  to  gaol  where  they  remain  in  comfortable  quarters  until  spring 
and  don't  make  any  attempt  to  find  work." 

Peterboro. — H.  Nesbitt,  the  gaoler,  has  been  connected  with  this  gaol  for 
twenty-cwo  years  It  has  four  corridors  and  twelve  single  and  six  double  cells. 
Two  beds  can  be  placed  in  each  of  the  double  cells.  Three  wards  are  for  males 
and  the  fourth  for  females.  He  sometimes  has  thirty  prisoners ;  seldom  less 
than  twenty.  He  cannot  provide  properly  for  more  than  four  females  at  a  time. 
Classification  is  impossible.  He  seldom  has  any  boys  in  the  gaol.  When  he 
ha<*  he  puts  them  with  old  men  and  other  prisoners  not  charged  with  serious 
crimes.  Lunatics  are  put  with  the  other  prisoners.  First  offenders  are  as  far 
as  possible  kept  separate  from  the  hardened  criminals,  From  time  to  time  quite 
a  number  have  been  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  and  the  Reformatory.  He  under- 
stood that  the  sheriff  had  instructions  to  send  none  to  the  Central  whose 
sentence  was  less  than  six  months  imprisonment.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  prisoners  were  committed  to  this  gaol  during  the  year  1889.  For  vagrancy 
nineteen  men  and  four  women  were  committed ;  for  drunkenness  the  commit- 
ments were  over  forty.  Some  of  these  are  habitual  drunkards.  Such  boys  as 
are  sent  to  gaol  are  generally  charged  with  trifling  offences.  Some  are  sent  to 
the  Reformatory,  others  are  let  go  on  suspended  sentence.  Of  those  committed 
as  vagrants  several  are  poor  helpless  people  who  have  committed  no  offence 
and  who  should  be  in  a  poor  house.  There  are  five  or  six  of  this  class  almost 
constantly  in  the  gaol.     Some  go  out  and  come  back  again  at  the  end  o&  «& 
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months,  There  are  a  large  number  of  others  who  go  in  for  shorter  periods. 
There  is  no  poor  house  in  the  county.  Of  the  insane  one  has  been  in  the  gaol 
for  two  years.  One  was  tried  for  shooting  his  son  and  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  insanity.  As  in  other  gaols  there  is  no  work  besides  cleaning  the 
gaol  and  courthouse,  keeping  the  grounds  in  order  and  cutting  wood.  The  grand 
juries  have  several  times  recommended  that  stone-breaking  be  introduced,  but 
the  council  has  paid  no  regard  to  their  presentments.  Frequently  there  are 
prisoners  in  the  gaol  who  have  nothing  to  do. 

Picton. — William  A.Patterson,gaoler,appointed  fourteen  years  ago  stated  that 
this  gaol  has  four  corridors,  twenty-two  cells  and  four  yards — three  for  exercise  and 
one  for  labour.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year  was  fifty-three,  all 
men  ;  the  largest  number  on  one  day  was  six.  The  gaoler  thinks  he  has  sufficient 
means  of  classification  so  far.  One  corridor  is  generally  kept  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial.  The  gaol  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  a  gaol 
for  the  county.  He  has  not  had  a  boy  under  sixteen  in  his  custody  once  in  five 
years.  Of  the  53  committed  during  the  previous  year,  36  were  charged  with 
naving  been  drunk  and  disorderly.  Three  or  four  of  these  had  been  committed 
more  than  once.  Some  paid  their  tines  after  they  had  been  in  gaol  a  day  or  two. 
No  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  during  the  year,  and  no  lunatics 
were  confined  in  the  gaol.  Many  of  the  class  now  sent  to  this  gaol  would  be  proper 
subjects  for  a  poor-house.  One  sent  in  last  year  died  a  few  days  after  he  was 
committed.  He  had  no  friends.  He  was  an  old  resident  and  was  found  dying 
at  the  door  of  the  Methodist  church.  He  was  dying  when  brought  to  gaol.  The 
work  in  this  gaol  is  cutting  wood  and  keeping  the  place  in  order.  That  .was 
sufficient  last  year.     They  could  hardly  find  men  to  do  the  wood  cutting. 

St.  Catharines. — John  Hamilton  appointed  in  1846  is  the  oldest  gaoler  in  the 
province.  This  gaol  has  six  corridors,  of  which  two  have  been  divided,  40  cells 
and  three  yards.  He  had  150  prisoners  once  during  the  cutting  of  the  canal,  but 
the  largest  number  in  the  year  1889,  was  15.  He  has  one  turnkey  aged  65. 
When  he  has  only  one  boy  he  does  not  put  him  in  a  corridor  by  himself.  He 
prefers  to  put  him  with  another  prisoner  who  is  not  a  bad  man.  Women  are 
kept  separate  from  the  men,  but  sentenced  prisoners  are  not  separated  from  those 
awaiting  trial.  He  never  does  that.  "If  you  have  four  or  five  bad  men  in  for 
trial  and  put  them  in  a  corridor  by  themselves,  you  have  a  hard  chance  of  keep- 
ing them  there/'  He  "  mixes  them  up  with  the  others  for  safety."  He  does  not 
attempt  any  classification  in  the  yards.  He  could  classify  the  prisoners  there, 
but  he  does  not  think  it  is  worth  while.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  com- 
mitted during  the  previous  year  was  108,  of  whom  21  were  women.  The  greatest 
number  at  one  time  was  13.  He  could  classify  these  in  the  eight  corridors,  but 
sometimes  it  would  not  be  easy  for  him,  and  he  did  not  try.  He  did  not  think 
there  was  any  harm  in  mixing  male  prisoners.  The  only  work  done  was  keeping 
the  gaol  clean  and  cutting  wood.  Sometimes  he  found  it  hard  to  get  men  to  cut 
the  wood.  One  half  the  prisoners  were  not  able  to  work.  13  prisoners  were 
sent  to  the  Central  Prison  during  the  year.  None  to  the  Mercer.  Very  few 
women  are  sent  to  this  gaol.  Some  are  sent  who  should  be  sent  to  the  poor 
house.  He  then  had  a  blind  man  in  gaol  who  should  be  cared  for  in  the  poor 
house.  Crime  had  diminished.  When  he  came  over  to  St.  Catharines, they  had  140 
prisoners.  Sometimes  when  the  gaol  was  nearly  empty  and  the  sentences  of  the 
remaining  prisoners  had  nearly  expired,  he  would  ask  the  sheriff  if  he  would  let 
the  rest  go  and  the  sheriff  would  say  "  Oh  yes,  let  them  go." 

St.  Thomas. — Nelson  Moore  was  appointed  gaoler  in  1882.    The  staff  con- 
sists of  a  gaoler,  two  turnkeys,  a  matron  and  gaol  surgeon.    The  gaol  has  two 
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corridors,  four  wards  and  sixteen  cells.  One  is  a  dark  or  punishment  cell.  It 
has  a  yard  for  males  and  one  for  females  and  a  labour  yard.  In  the  lower  right 
ward  he  generally  puts  the  hard  labour  men.  If  he  has  more  than  can  be  put 
in  that,  he  puts  some  in  the  ward  on  the  left,  but  he  puts  those  on  the  right 
whom  he  requires  to  do  the  hard  work.  The  ward  on  the  right  upstairs  he  uses 
for  debtors  and  prisoners  committed  for  trial  Those  awaiting  trial  he  puts  in 
the  upstairs  ward  on  the  left.  The  females  are  entirely  separate  and  neither 
gaoler  nor  turnkey  ever  enters  their  wards  unless  at  the  request  of  the  matron 
and  in  her  presence.  There  are  no  means  of  classifying  the  female  prisoners. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-one  persons  were  committed  during  the  year,  and  three 
were  in  the  gaol  at  the  close  of  the  year  previous.  The  largest  number  on  any 
one  day  was  twenty -one.  On  September  30th  the  number  was  ten.  It  was 
impossible  to  classify  the  twenty-one  properly,  as  there  were  only  sixteen  cells. 
He  had  to  mix  them  up,  but  he  selected  as  best  he  could  those  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  cells  and  same  corridors.  He  had  sixteen  boys  during  the  year  and  he 
was  not  always  able  to  keep  boys  separated  from  adults,  although  he  did  the  best 
he  could.  For  a  proper  classification,  he  would  require,  at  least,  as  many  more 
corridors.  A  sub-classification  would  often  be  necessary.  He  sometimes  kept 
a  boy  all  day  in  his  office  to  prevent  his  associating  with  men  who  would  cor- 
rupt him.  The  male  prisoners  mix  in  the  yards.  Sixteen  prisoners  were  sent 
direct  to  the  Central  Prison  and  four  were  transferred  during  the  year.  Twenty- 
three  were  sent  to  the  prison  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct.  Some  of 
these  are  young  and  some  are  old ;  some,  when  sober,  support  their  families. 
Forty-four  were  committed  for  larceny  ;  these  were  adults  and  boys,  but  chiefly 
adults;  fifteen  who  took  a  ride  on  the  railroad  without  paying  their  fare  were 
imprisoned  for  trespass.  These  are  chiefly  men  who  cannot  get  work  or  who 
will  not  work  and  who  move  from  place  to  place.  They  are  generally  fined  $3  to  $5 
with  alternative  of  twenty  or  thirty  days  imprisonment.  Seven  boys  were  sent 
to  gaol.  The  gaoler  thought  that  none  of  them  were  very  bad  boys  and  that 
they  should  not.  have  been  sent  to  gaol  at  all.  Although  there  is  a  poor  house 
in  the  county  of  Elgin,  old  and  infirm  persons  are  sometimes  sent  to  this  gaol  as 
vagrants.  As  a  rule,  these  are  men  passing  through  ;  but  in  some  cases  they  are 
men  belonging  to  the  county  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves.  They 
commit  no  offence  and  the  only  charge  made  in  their  case  is  that  of  vagrancy. 
The  only  work  done  in  this  gaol  is  sawing  wood,  keeping  the  yards  in  order, 
some  gardening  and  the  house  work.  Men  do  the  kitchen  work.  As  a  rule, 
not  many  men  fit  to  do  a  day's  work  are  left  in  the  gaol.  Almost  every  able- 
bodied  man  who  "  has  had  any  length  of  stay  "  is  taken  to  the  Central  Prison. 

Sandwich, — J.  C.  Her,  Sheriff  of  Essex  County,  stated  that  in  this  gaol  there 
are  four  corridors  and  thirty-two  cells.  The  staff  consists  of  a  gaoler,  two  turn- 
keys and  a  matron.  The  number  of  prisoners  committed  during  the  previous 
year  was  208.  The  greatest  number  in  confinement  at  one  time  was  twenty- 
nine.  There  can  be  no  classification  except  that  one  of  the  wards  and  one  of  the 
two  yards  are  assigned  to  women.  Efforts  are  made  to  separate  the  young  from 
the  old,  the  untried  from  the  tried,  and  the  worst  criminals  from  others ;  but 
with  little  success.  The  corridors  assigned  to  men  are  used  indiscriminately. 
Boys  committed  for  the  first  time  associate  with  hardened  criminals.  All  kinds 
and  all  colors  mix  together.  Several  insane  persons  are  sent  to  this  gaol.  As 
many  as  eight  have  been  confined  at  one  time  and  these  mix  with  the  others. 
The  condition  of  the  gaol  as  regards  classification  is  "  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be/' 
With  four  more  corridors  the  prisoners  could  be  classified  fairly  well,  although  not 
perfectly.  They  had  fifteen  vagrants  during  the  year.  They  were  foreigners— 
transient,  here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow.     Some  return  periodically — ^vu^ 
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from  gaol  to  gaol.  When  sentenced  they  get  twenty  or  thirty  days,  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do  except  cutting  wood.  A  few  old 
people  are  sent  to  this  gaol,  who  should  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse.  Forty-four 
civil  prisoners  were  sent  to  this  gaol  during  the  year. 

Simcoe. — Thomas  W.  Butler  appointed  gaoler  in  1879  stated  that  this  gaol 
has  eight  corridors  and  three  cells  in  each,  in  all  twenty-four  cells.  The  corridors 
up  stairs  are  used  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  and  those  below  for  criminals 
under  sentence.  One  for  the  males  and  one  for  the  females  awaiting  trial,  and 
one  for  insane  persons — one  of  the  lower  corridors  is  sometimes  used  for  boys. 
He  divides  the  prisoners  into  four  classes,  male  and  female.  He  has  always 
been  able  to  keep  boys  apart  from  other  prisoners.  The  insane  are  in  separate 
cells,  but  opposite  to  those  awaiting  trial.  The  largest  number  in  the  gaol  on 
one  day  was  twelve  males  and  one  female.  On  September  30th  he  had  seven 
males.  When  he  had  the  larger  number  he  was  able  to  classify  them ;  keep- 
ing boys  separate  from  adults,  and  sentenced  prisoners  from  those  awaiting 
trial.  He  has  been  obliged  on  some  occasions  to  put  prisoners  on  remand  with 
the  sentenced  prisoners,  but  he  kept  those  charged  with  serious  offences  apart 
from  those  charged  with  minor  offences.  The  classification  is  at  all  times  imperfect 
because  the  prisoners  in  one  ward  can  carry  on  conversation  with  those  in  any 
other,  although  he  cannot  see  them.  He  had  five  vagrants  during  the  year, 
strong  healthy  young  men  who  came  from  the  west  by  the  Michigan  Central. 
They  did  all  the  work  he  required,  chiefly  cutting  wood,  but  said  that  in  future 
they  would  strike  for  gaols  in  which  wood  is  barred.  The  number  has  fallen  off 
in  recent  years.  One  year  he  had  thirty  of  this  class.  He  attributes  the  falling 
off  to  the  fact  that  he  keeps  them  busy  at  work.  The  vagrants  of  last  year 
seemed  poverty  stricken,  and  said  they  were  looking  for  work.  Those  charged 
with  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  generally  belonged  to  the  locality. 
There  were  few  re-committals  of  that  class.  Four  males  and  two  females  were 
committed  as  lunatics.  He  has  one  young  man  in  the  gaol  committed  as  a  lunatic 
who  has  been  there  five  years.  He  is  idiotic  and  should  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse 
Fourteen  boys  were  committed  during  the  year.  He  did  not  think  them  very  bad 
except  in  two  or  three  instances.  The  two  worst  were  sentenced  for  stealing 
rides  from  Buffalo  on  the  Michigan  Central.  Others  were  charged  with  trivial 
offences,  and  one  was  a  waif.  Sometimes  boys  for  "stealing  rides  "  on  the  rail- 
roads are  imprisoned  for  ten  days,  sometimes  for  two  months. 

Stratford. — Hugh  Nichol,  appointed  gaoler  in  1877,  stated  that  this  gaol, 
which  is  new,  having  been  occupied  only  about  18  months,  has  six  wards,  and  27 
cells  for  night  use  and  two  dark  cells.  Two  of  the  wards  are  used  for  women 
and  four  for  men.  Prisoners  awaiting  trial  are  not  kept  separate.  Boys  are 
kept  separate  from  adults,  but  not  in  all  cases.  An  effort  is  made  to  keep  civil 
prisoners  apart  from  criminals.  Lunatics  are  not  kept  apart  from  other  prisoners. 
Classification  is  impossible  in  the  present  structure.  It  has  been  attempted,  but 
without  success.  One  ward  is  used  exclusively  for  females  when  there  are  any 
in  the  gaol.  At  the  time  he  gave  evidence  there  were  none,  and  he  had  put  a 
man  who  was  downright  insane  in  the  female  ward.  There  are  three  yards :  one 
in  which  wood  is  cut ;  one  for  airing  and  exercise  and  one  which  the  females  use 
for  drying  and  bleaching.  There  were  65  commitments  for  vagrancy.  Vagrants 
are  committed  for  10,  20  or  30  days,  and  a  man  may  be  committed  five  or  six 
times  in  a  year.  One  blind  man  had  been  in  the  gaol  for  six  years.  He  had 
been  committed  ten  or  twelve  times.  When  all  these  committals  are  brought 
down  they  would  not,  probably,  mean  more  than  18  or  20  persons.  About  one- 
half  of  those  committed  as  vagrants  are  fit  subjects  for  a  poor  house.     There  is 
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no  poor  house  in  the  county.  Sixteen  were  committed  as  drunk  and  disorderly. 
Some  of  these  were  tramps  and  some  were  local  men.  Some  are  sent  in,  that 
they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  recover  from  delirium  tremens.  Eight  were 
committed  for  trespass,  six  as  lunatics,  three  for  contempt  of  court  and  two  for 
debt.  Four  were  boys,  two  of  whom  got  into  a  store  through  a  skylight  and 
stole  liquor.  He  found  boys  the  most  difficult  class  to  deal  with  and  sometin^es 
he  found  it  best  to  put  them  with  old  men.  One  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners 
in  all  weie  committed  during  the  year.  Only  one  was  sent  to  the  Central 
Prison.  The  work  is  sawing  wood  and  levelling  the  gaol  grounds.  Generally 
there  are  scarcely  prisoners  enough  to  do  the  work. 

Toronto. — John  Green  was  appointed  gaoler  in  1872,   having  previously 
served  as  gaoler  at  Chatham  for  five  years.     During  the  official  year  1889,  inclu- 
ding those  remaining  in  custody  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  4,192  prisoners 
passed  through  this  gaol.     In  1886  the  number  was  3,791 ;  in  1887  it  was  4,128; 
in  1888  it  was  3,951.     There  has  been  no  great  increase  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years.     Last  year's  commitments  were  the  most  numerous  since  he  took 
charge.     There  are  now  twelve  separate  corridors  for  male  prisoners  and  seven 
for  females.     The  uivmber  of  corridors  was  increased  by  seven  in  the  year  pre- 
vious, and  the  number  of  cells  by  82.     The  greatest  number  in  the  gaol  on  any 
day  was  239,  of  whom  54  were  women.     The  smallest  number  was  about  150. 
The  corridors  are  distinguished  by  numbers.     No.  1  is  for  police  court  prisoners 
on  remand  or  prisoners  under  sentence  put  there  for  bathing  and  to  be  distri- 
buted afterwards.  Well  known  characters  awaiting  trial  are  placed  in  No.  3.  The 
gaoler  regards  wards  3  and  4  as  the  safest.     Those  charged  with  felonies  of  a  less 
serious^  character,  as  shown  by  the  charge  sheet,  he  places  in  corridors  5  and  6. 
Those  remanded  on  charge  of  having  been  drunk  and  disorderly  are  placed  in 
No.  11.     The  boys  he  places  in  a  side  room,  not  in  a  corridor  at  all  if  he  can 
avoid  it.     When  they  must  bo  put  in  a  corridor,  they  are  put  in  No.  12,  which  is 
generally  set  apart  for  boys.     If  he  knows  boys  to  be  bad  he  puts  them  in  No. 
10.     The  lunatics  are  placed  with  the  drunks  in  No.  11,  but  sometimes  a  weak- 
minded  old  man  is  put  amongst  other  old  men.     Convicted  prisoners  who  are 
known  characters  are  put  in  No.  9.     Those  convicted  of  vagrancy  and  minor 
offences  are  put  in  No.  2.     This  classification  is  followed  unless  when  the  gaol  is 
crowded.      In  such  case  he  must  make  other  arrangements.      He  usually  has 
ei^ht  distinct  classes  of  male  prisoners.     When  a  corridor  is  full,  prisoners  of  that 
class  must  be  transferred  to  another.     He  also  classifies  the  females  in  their  seven 
corridors      Loose  characters  awaiting  trial  he  keeps  in  one  corridor,  and  women 
of  that  class  who  have  been  sentenced  in  another.     He  maintains  this  separation 
pretty  fairly.     He  endeavors  first  to  secure  the  safe  keeping  of  his  prisoners,  and 
next  to  prevent  contamination.     Those  he  does  not  know  it  is  difficult  to  place. 
If  he  knows  a  woman  charged  with  felony  to  be  a  loose  character  he  places  her 
with  other  loose  character-.     Girls  under  fifteen  awaiting  trial  he  keeps  separate 
from  other  females,  but  not  those  who  have  been  sentenced.     He  then  had  a  girl 
under  sixteen  in  the  gaol  who  is  one  of  the  worst  characters  in  the  city.     Such  a 
ijirl  he  would  try  to  place  with  a  decent  old  woman  who  was  able  to  take  charge 
other.     There  is  very  little  chance  of  classifying  women, so  many  of  those  sent 
to  the  gaol  are  prostitutes.     The  number  of  females  in  the  gaol  then  was  68,  and 
50  per  cent,  of  these  at  least  were  prostitutes.     The  rest  he  would  classify  as 
lunatics,  old  women,  vagrants  and  laundresses,  serving  women  and  so  on,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  were  committed  for  drunkenness.     Not  more  than  five  of  these 
were  charged  with  felony.     He  does  not  attempt  a  sub-classification  of  those  who 
are  loose  characters  but  they  are  kept  strictly  by  themselves,  and  care  is  taken 
by  the  matron  that  no  opportunity  of  corrupting  others  is  afforded  to  tAusrou 
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There  can  be  no  perfect  classification  short  of  separate  cells.  No  matter  what 
care  is  taken  in  classification,  there  are  some  who  will  contaminate  others  if  they 
are  allowed  to  associate  in  the  corridors.  Even  if  he  had  35  corridors  instead  of 
the  19  the  classification,  although  it  may  be  better,  would  not  be  perfect  He  has 
work  sufficient  now  to  employ  the  prisoners  at  all  reasonable  hours,  but  he  does 
not  think  that  sufficient  for  their  reformation  as  they  have  so  many  hours  in 
which  they  are  not  working  and  are  associated  together.  While  they  are  at 
work  a  guard  is  with  them  so  they  cannot  carry  on  any  improper  conversation. 
In  summer  time  the  prisoners  rise  at  an  early  hour  and  are  locked  up  in  their 
cells  at  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon.  In  winter  they  work  while  there  is 
light.  They  can  talk  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  when  in  the  corridors  This 
might  be  prevented  if  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  guards  to  watch  them. 
In  the  last  official  year  there  were  2,096  commitments  for  drunkenness,  and  250 
were  committed  as  vagrants.  With  such  of  this  number  as  were  old  offenders 
contamination  would  not  amount  to  much.  He  would  strongly  recommend  sep- 
arate confinement  for  first  offenders  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  contaminated. 
Of  those  committed  for  drunkenness,  seven  per  cent,  are  chronic  drunkards. 
They  are  sent  to  the  gaol  two,  three,  five  or  ten  times  a  year  and  never  have 
the  money  to  pay  their  fines.  About  20  per  cent,  more  are  on  the  way  to 
becoming  chronic  drunkards.  These  get  drunk  two  or  three  times  in  a  year. 
He  thought  that  of  the  men  committed  for  drunkenness,  500,  or  25  per  cent, 
were  married.  Several  of  these  are  supporters  of  families  while  they  are  sober, 
but  are  committed  three,  four  or  five  times  a  year.  Of  the  163  boys  and  girls 
committed  during  the  year,  30  per  cent,  were  committed  a  second  time.  Some- 
times men  are  taken  from  the  gaol  to  the  Central  Prison  who  are  sentenced 
to  20  days  imprisonment.  1,238  persons  were  committed  to  the  gaol  for  periods 
varying  from  30  to  60  days.  A  prisoner  is  scarcely  ever  sent  to  the  gaol  for 
more  than  60  days.  Eighty-seven  were  committed  as  lunatics — chiefly  from 
the  city.  There  is  now  plenty  of  work  for  the  prisoners.  A  number  of  them  are 
employed  on  a  swamp  near  the  Don  converting  it  into  a  park.  This  will  give 
employment  to  100  men  for  three  years.  A  number  are  employed  also  in  cook- 
ing and  cleaning  and  keeping  the  grounds  in  order.  There  is  a  large  proportion 
of  the  general  gaol  population  who  are  physically  incapable  of  doing  much 
work,  but  not  a  very  large  number  of  criminals.  Some  are  weak  mentally 
and  physically,  but  others  physically  weak  are  mentally  strong  and  keen. 
Of  those  committed  as  vagrants  many  were  old  people,  who,  when  they  left  the 
institutions  in  which"  they  had  been,  did  not  care  to  go  back  and  found  their 
way  to  the  gaol.  Some  of  them  might  have  been  brought  to  this  state  by 
drunkenness,  but  they  are  old  an<l  feeble  and  homeless  and  have  no  one  to  take 
care  of  them.  Many  are  of  this  class.  Of  all  who  were  committed  during  the 
year,  2,458  males  and  630  females,  altogether  3,088,  were  first  offenders;  495 
were  committed  for  a  second  offence ;  and  170  for  a  third  offence.  Asked  if 
he  thought  that  much  harm  was  done  by  crowding  prisoners  of  all  classes  in 
the  "  Black  Maria,"  he  said  "  I  won't  mention  cases.  It  is  perfectly  disgusting. 
I  have  seen  men  come  down  in  that  conveyance  with  absolutely  no  trousers 
whatever  on,  and  there  have  been  women  and  children  there." 

Walkerton. — This  gaol  was  finished  in  1866.  Samuel  Roother  was  appointed 
gaoler  in  1867.  The  staff  consists  of  gaoler,  turnkey  and  matron.  There  are 
eight  corridors  in  this  gaol  and  the  prisoners  are  classified  thus  :  sentenced  prison- 
ers, those  awaiting  trial,  youths,  insane,  females.  Sometimes  a  male  prisoner  is 
put  with  an  insane  man  to  guard  him.  The  gaoler  makes  a  sub-classification  when 
necessary,  and  never  puts  a  bad  man,  even  if  he  is  awaiting  trial,  with  an 
ordinary  prisoner.     The  corridors  have  never  been  ao  full  as  to  render  thai 
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necessary.  There  are  24  cells  in  all ;  four  on  some  corridors,  two  on  others. 
There  are  no  better  means  of  classification  in  the  Province.  The  largest  number 
of  prisoners  op  any  day  was  twelve.  On  September  30th  he  had  only  two ;  one 
under  sentence  for  two  months  and  the  other  in  default  of  sureties.  The  entire 
number  committed  during  the  year  was  104,  of  whom  eight  were  committed  for 
drunkenness.  Six  were  boys.  The  only  time  he  ever  had  any  difficulty  in 
classification  was  last  October.  The  gaol  he  thinks  sufficient  for  all  the  wants 
of  the  county,  which  he  regards  as  a  model  county.  Amongst  the  commitments 
were  ten  lunatics  and  ten  vagrants.  Some  committed  as  vagrants  were  old 
people  unable  to  work  ;  others  were  tramps.  Four  prisoners  were  sent  to  the 
Central  Prison  during  the  year  and  these  were  not  of  the  worst  class ;  only  two 
were  really  bad.  This  gaol  has  four  yards  attached ;  one  for  the  male  prisoners, 
one  for  the  females,  one  for  the  gaoler  and  one  for  the  turnkey.  The  prisoners 
are  divided  into  two  or  three  classes  and  these  are  let  into  the  yards  at  different 
times.  If  there  are  any  who  would  contaminate  others  no  opportunity  of  doing 
so  is  given  to  them  as  they  are  allowed  no  means  of  communication.  There  is 
no  means  of  providing  employment  for  the  prisoners.  They  have  not  even  much 
wood  to  cut,  as  the  gaol  is  heated  by  hot  water.  Before  the  Central  Prison  was 
established  they  made  brooms  and  axe  handles ;  but  these  industries  have  been 
abandoned  since  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labour  have  been  sent  to  the  Central 
Prison. 

Welland, — John  Coulson,  gaoler,  appointed  in  1884,  stated  that  in  this  gaol 
there  are  five  corridors  and  50  cells — ten  on  each  corridor.  It  has  two  yards,  one 
for  miles  and  one  for  females.  One  corridor  is  set  apart  for  females  and  one  for 
boys  under  16.  One  is  used  exclusively  for  the  harder  criminals,  the  others  for 
vagrants  and  drunks  and  those  under  civil  process  for  contemptof  court.  Prison- 
ers awaiting  trial  on  a  serious  charge  and  sentenced  men  awaiting  transfer  are 
sometimes  placed  in  the  3ame  corridor.  He  does  not  succeed  in  getting  proper 
classification  unless  when  the  number  of  prisoners  is  small.  The  number  of  com- 
mitments during  the  year  was  182.  The  greatest  number  in  the  gaol  at  any  one 
time  during  the  last  year  was  4S,  but  during  the  winter  just  past  he  had  as  many 
as  63,  and  the  number  has  gone  as  high  as  82.  He  cannot  keep  boys  entirely 
separate  when  he  has  more  prisoners  than  cells,  but  then  he  puts  with  the  boys 
men  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  court  or  some  minor  offence.  The  men  mix  in 
the  yards  but  when  the  number  is  large  only  those  in  two  wards  are  taken  out  at 
a  time. 

Of  those  committed  the  year  previous  21  were  charged  with  drunkenness,  of 
whom  not  more  than  four  or  rive  were  committed  a  second  time,  86  with  vag- 
rancy ;  43  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  ;  none  to  the  Mercer  ;  one  to  the  Re- 
formatory for  boys.  There  is  a  poor  house  in  the  county, but  tramps  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  it.  They  are  sent  to  gaol.  He  does  not  find  it  difficult  to  get  them  to 
work,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  work  for  them  to  do.  The  officials  of  the  county 
think  it  is  rather  against  the  paid  labour  outside  to  set  them  to  breaking  stones. 
Wood  cutting,  shovelling  snow  and  keeping  the  place  clean  is  all  the  work  that 
is  done.  Few  of  the  prisoners  sent  to  the  gaol  to  undergo  sentence  are  removed  to 
the  Central  Prison.  In  winter  time  three-fourths  of  all  in  the  prison  are  fit  for 
hard  labour.  A  great  many  came  from  Buffalo.  He  had  several  girls 
and  four  boys  during  the  year.  When  work  was  going  on  at  the  canal  enlarge- 
ment he  had  a  greater  number  of  prisoners.  Satisfactory  classification  was  im- 
possible even  when  he  had  not  the  larger  numbers  in  the  gaol. 

Whitby. — Daniel  M.  Decker  was  appointed  gaoler  in  1882.  The  gaol  has 
four  corridors  that  can  be  occupied  and  twenty-four  cells,  including  a  dark  cell. 
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Boys  and  prisoners  committed  for  comtempt  of  court  are  generally  placed 
together.  The  gaoler  thinks  there  in  no  danger  of  contamination  in  this.  Lunatics 
and  old  men  committed  as  vagrants  he  puts  together.  Those  who  are  await- 
ing trial  and  sentenced  prisoners  are  kept  separate  as  much  as  possible.  There 
is  but  one  corridor  for  females.  He  seldom  has  loose  women  in  gaol.  He 
would  not  put  them  with  others.  There  were  only  ten  vagrants  last  year.  He  gets 
rid  of  them  by  giving  them  lots  of  work.  He  always  has  a  stone  pile  ready 
for  them  and  now  they  would  rather  go  to  any  gaol  than  to  Whitby.  He 
gives  them  ten  hours  work  a  day.  The  vagrant  who  does  a  good  day's  work 
gets  good  beef  at  his  dinner.  The  man  who  merely  lets  his  hammer  fall  gets 
bread  and  water.  Of  the  ten  committed  as  vagrants  three  were  poor  old  men 
belonging  to  the  county  who  should  be  in  a  poor  house.  One  was  committed 
in  February  and  (in  October)  was  still  there.  Fifteen  were  committed  as 
lunatics.  Some  of  these  were  fit  for  an  asvlum  ;  some  were  not.  Twelve  were 
women,  wives  of  farmers  and  of  mechanics.  Four  men  and  one  woman  were 
committed  for  drunkenness.  There  .are  times  when  the  number  is  even 
smaller.  There  is  a  lock-up  in  the  town  and  only  those  committed  who  do 
not  pay  the  fines  are  sent  to  the  gaol.  If  the  old  homeless  people  and  the  lunatics 
were  cared  for  elsewhere  the  gaol  would  be  large  enough  for  a  satisfactory  classifica- 
tion of  the  remaining  prisoners.  Six  boys  and  three  girls  were  committed  The 
boys  were  from  twelve  to  fourteen.  Three  were  charged  with  stealing  candies 
from  the  freight  shed  and  were  sentenced  to  five  days  solitary  confinement  Two 
were  charged  with  offences  on  the  railroad.  He  could  not  remember  the  charge 
against  the  other.  No  girls  were  under  fifteen.  Two  of  them,  Miss  Ryes  impor- 
tation, were  charged  with  stealing.  One  of  these  whom  he  thought  very  bad 
was  sent  back  to  the  Old  Country.     A  home  was  found  for  the  other. 

Woodstock. — John  Cameron,  who  was  appointed  gaoler  in  18C7,  stated  that 
he  had  what  would  be  called  five  corridors,  two  on  each  side  and  one  for  females. 
The  cells  all  face  inwards,  radiating  from  the  centre.  The  principle  is  in  his 
opinion  a  bad  one.  In  winter  when  the  gaol  is  full  the  smell  becomes  very  dis- 
agreeable. There  are  24  cells  for  males,  and  eight  for  females.  The  entire 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  year  previous  was  411.  The  highest  number  on  one 
day  was  80.  He  did  not  attempt  to  classify  that  number.  He  made  beds  on  the 
floors  of  the  corridors.  The  one  in  the  west  end  of  the  gaol  he  kept  for  prisoners 
charged  with  serious  crimes,  and  at  the  other  end  he  stowed  the  drunks  and 
vagabonds,  and  let  them  lie  on  the  floor  as  thick  as  they  could.  Classification 
other  than  this  was  impossible.  The  gaoler  further  stated  that  he  always  tries 
to  keep  boys  separate,  but  there  is  no  classification  of  the  females  as  they  have 
but  one  corridor.  Good  and  bad,  young  and  old  are  put  together."  He  always 
regards  this  corridor  as  a  school  of  iniquity.  He  got  the  committee  to  recommend 
an  addition  to  thj  kitchen,  where  innocent  and  youthful  offenders  could  be  kept 
away  from  hardened  criminals,  but  the  county  council  refused  to  build  it. 
Whenever  the  prisoners  exceed  fifteen  in  number  they  must  be  mixed.  There 
are  five  yards.  Those  charged  with  serious  offences  are  put  on  one  side,  and  those 
charged  with  less  serious  offences  on  the  other.  No  further  classification  is 
attempted  in  the  yards.  There  were  55  commitments  for  drunkenness  during 
the  year.  Many  have  been  committed  three  or  four  times.  Some  as  many  as 
twenty  times.  The  vagrants  numbered  218,  and  were  of  all  classes.  Some  com- 
mitted as  vagrants  were  poor,  homeless  people,  who  should  be  sent  to  the  poor 
house.  There  were  then  20  or  30  such  poor  people  in  the  gaol.  There  was  no 
poor  house  or  other  institution  for  them,  and  their  relatives  were  unable  to  take 
care  of  them.  Proper  provision  should  be  made  in  the  gaol  for  the  insane  and 
iuvenile  offenders,  and  for  the  classification  of  other  prisoners.     Fifteen  juveniles 
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were  sent  to  the  gaol  during  the  year,  six  girls  and  nine  boys.  Of  the  girls  one 
was  accused  of  obtaining  goods  under  false  pretences.  She  got  off.  The  others 
were  charged  with  vagrancy.  These  were  sent  to  the  Reformatory.  All  were 
under  15  years  of  age.  The  girl  who  got  off  was  afterwards  arrested  on  another 
•charge  and  sent  to  the  Reformatory.  Of  the  boys  four  were  committed  as 
vagrants,  one  for  disorderly  conduct,  one  for  larceny,  and  three  for  destroying 
property.  Eight  were  really  neglected  children  who  never  had  committed  any 
<5rime.  Of  the  prisoners  seven  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  direct,  and  six  by 
warrant.  The  only  work  done  in  this  gaol  is  keeping  the  gaol  and  court  house 
clean,  some  gardening  and  sawing  wood.  Breaking  stone  was  tried,  but  it  had 
not  the  desired  effect  on  the  prisoners. 

Neither  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Lainbton  nor  the  governor  of  the  gaol 
At  Sarnia  appeared  to  give  evidence,  although  both  were  summoned. 

General  Remarks  on  Gaols. 

The  evidence  of  the  sheriffs  relative  to  the  condition  and  management  of 
the  gaols  and  the  classification  and  treatment  of  the  prisoners  corroborates  that  of 
the  gaolers. 

The  evidence  shows  conclusively  that  except  perhaps  in  a  few  cases  the  prison- 
ers are  not  satisfactorily  classed.  Indeed  in  some  ca#es  the  only  classification  really 
attempted  is  the  separation  of  males  and  females.  This  in  most  cases  is  largely 
due  to  the  structural  defects  of  the  buildings,  many  of  which  were  put  up  when 
little  attention  was  paid  to  classification.  In  the  Ottawa  gaol  for  example, 
there  are  ninety-six  cells  ;  the  greatest  number  of  prisoners  on  any  one  day  of 
the  year  1889  was  forty-eight,  and  yet  a  satisfactory  classification  was  found  impos- 
sible. In  gaols  in  which  there  are  but  one  ward  for  females  and  three  for  males 
of  all  ages  and  classes,  and  in  those  gaols  in  which  there  frequently  are  more 
prisoners  than  cells  classification  of  any  kind  is  exceedingly  difficult. 

But  the  structural  defects  of  the  gaols  are  not  the  only  difficulty.  In 
nearly  all  the  gaols  a  number  of  persons  are  confined  who  should  be  cared  for 
elsewhere.  The  Inspectors  report  shows  that  of  the  12,531  commitments  to  the 
common  gaols  in  1889  no  less  than  4,777  were  for  drunkenness  and  2,164  for 
vagrancy — total,  6,941.  This  is  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  and 
although  the  recommitments  for  these  two  oftences  were  numerous  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  charged  with  drunkenness  and  sent  to  gaol  was  probably  much 
less  than  4,000  and  the  number  committed  as  vagrants  probably  much  less  than 
2,000,  yet  drunkards  and  vagrants  must  make  up  more  than  half  the  average 
daily  population  of  the  gaols,  as  the  usual  punishment  for  drunkards  who  cannot 
pay  the  fines  imposed  is  imprisonment  in  the  gaols  from  ten  to  thirty  days  and 
in  some  cases  for  longer  periods,  and  vagrants  who  are  dealt  with  as  offenders  are 
usually  imprisoned  for  similar  terms. 

The  evidence  also  shows  that  in  a  large  majority  of  the  counties  the  gaols  are 
used  as  poorhouses,  and  that  those,  classed  in  the  returns  as  vagrants,  who  are  com- 
mitted twice  a  year  or  oftener  are  really  old,  infirm,  helpless  people  whose  poverty 
and  infirmity  are  their  only  crimes.  In  some  counties  such  old  and  infirm  people  as 
do  not  belong  to  the  county  are  sent  to  the  gaols,  but  in  several  counties  all  the 
aged  and  helpless  poor  for  whom  the  municipalities  cannot  or  will  not  other- 
wise provide  are  committed  to  the  gaols  as  vagrants.  Few  we  hope  can  read 
unmoved  the  description,  even  though  given  in  the  dry  official  language  of  the 
gaolers,  of  the  condition  of  these  poor  people  when  committed  and  of  the  sad,  yet 
almost. ludicrous  manner  in  which  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they 
were  committed  they  are  thrust  out  of  doors  in  order  to  be  arrested  and  committed 
again — that  the  letter  of  the  law  may  be  formally  complied  with. 
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The  insane,  too,  occupy  in  the  gaols  much  of  the  room  intended  for  criminals. 
The  Inspector's  report  states  that  437  persons  were  committed  as  lunatics  during^ 
the  year  1889.  The  evidence  shows  that  of  the  persons  so  committed  a  large 
proportion  are  merely  imbeciles  who  should  be  cared  for  in  a  poor  house,  and  that 
these  generally  remain  a  long  time  in  the  gaols  because  they  are  not  regarded  as  fit 
subjects  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  Of  those  who  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum  some, 
when  the  accommodation  in  the  lunatic  asylums  was  insufficient,  remained  in  the 
gaols  for  months  ;  and  in  some  instances  lunatics  still  remain  in  the  gaols  longer 
than  they  should  because  the  proper  means  for  procuring  their  removal  are 
neglected. 

Were  juvenile  offenders  for  whom  imprisonment  in  a  gaol  even  for  a  day  is 
fraught  with  so  much  evil,  and  confirmed  drunkards  and  vagrants  who  go  to  gaol  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  doing  any  work,  dealt  with  as  the  commissioners  recom- 
mend ;  were  imbeciles  placed  in  poor  houses  in  which  they  could  be  employed  in 
some  work  suitable  to  their  condition  and  were  dangerous  lunatics  removed  to 
the  asylums  without  unnecessary  delay  or  received  directly  by  the  asylums  when 
temporary  imprisonment  in  a  gaol  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  gaols  would 
be  so  relieved  that  in  nearly  all  of  them  there  could  be  a  much  better  classifica- 
tion of  the  prisoners  than  is  now  possible.  The  untried  could  be  separated  from 
the  sentenced,  the  civil  from  the  criminal  prisoners,  the  young  from  the  old  crimi- 
nals, first  offenders  and  those  for  whose  .reformation  there  seem  some  grounds 
to  hope,  from  the  notoriously  wicked  and  hardened. 

Were  the  establishment  of  a  poor  house  for  each  county  or  group  of  coun- 
ties and  the  removal  to  such  poor  houses  of  all  now  confined  in  the  gaols  whose 
only  crimes  are  poverty  and  infirmity  made  compulsory  ;  were  Industrial  Reform- 
atories for  Inebriates  sufficient  for  the  treatment  of  confirmed  drunkards 
provided,  and  were  juvenile  offenders  properly  cared  for,  the  average  number  of 
prisoners  in  many  of  the  gaols  would  be  very  small  and  a  ver}r  much  better 
classification  would  be  practicable. 

Gaol  Management 

A  number  of  gaolers  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  better 
if  as  in  Great  Britain  the  gaols  of  the  Province  were  managed  by  the  Provincial 
Government  exclusively.  They  say  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  in  some  cases 
to  induce  the  county  councils  to  make  repairs  or  improvements  which  are 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  even  in  matters  so  important  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  gaols — as  the  making,  repairing  or  cleaning  of  sewers  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Inspector  is  disregarded  or  is  not  acted  upon  for  months  or  even 
for  years.  Uniformity  of  management  and  discipline  which  they  profess  to 
regard  as  of  much  importance  can  only  be  attained,  they  say,  by  having  the 
entire  control  of  the  gaols  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  greater 
zeal  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  gaolers  would  thus  be  secured,  as  a  system 
of  promotion  regulated  by  the  capacity  of  the  gaolers  and  their  attention  to 
their  duties  could  be  established.  Under  the  present  system  the  salary  of  the 
gaoler  does  not  bear  due  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. For  instance,  there  were  641  prisoners  in  the  Ottawa  gaol  last  year 
and  the  gaoler  got  $650  ;  at  Whitby  there  were  only  eighty-five  prisoners  and 
the  gaoler  got  $800;  in  London  there  were  1,042  prisoners  and  the  gaoler  got 
$600  ,  in  Brockville  gaol  there  were  179  prisoners  and  the  gaoler  gets  $1,000. 

The  change  which  these  officials  ask  for  would,  if  made,  be  of  very  great 
importance,  materially  affecting  the  municipal  system  of  the  Province  and 
increasing  not  only  the  poweis  but  even  in  a  great  degree  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Government.     For  the  proper  care  and  custody  of  the  prisoners  and  manage- 
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merit  of  the  gaols  the  Government  now    possesses  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the 
authority  that  is  necessary.     Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  Inspector 
authority  to  order  the  doing  in  a  gaol  of  any  work  which  he  deemed  of  urgent 
necessity  and  which  the  county  council  or  its  committee  neglected  to  do,  without 
having  recourse  to  any  formal   and  perhaps  tedious  legal  process,  although  the 
instances  in  which   the  recommendations   of  the   Inspector  have  been  wholly 
disregarded  are  comparatively  few,  and  those  in  which  the  county  councils  have 
been  excessively   dilatory  in  making  necessary    improvements  have  not  been 
many.     If  the  Government  were  to  assume  the  entire  control  and  management 
of  the  gaols  as  in  Great  Britain  then  as  in  Great  Britain  they  must  assume  also 
the  entire  burden  of  their  support.     The  gaol  expenditure  in  1889  was  $135,983. 
The  reasons  must  be  weighty  which  would  justify  so  great  a  change  of  policy, 
and    the   commissioners    do    not    regard    the    evidence   submitted   to    them  a& 
sufficient  to  justify  their  recommending  that  it  should  be  made,  especially  in 
view  of   the   great  change  in  the   condition  of    all   the  gaols   that  would  be 
wrought  if   effect  were   given    to    the    recommendations    which    they    make 
respecting  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  habitual  drunkards  and  vagrants. 
Indeed,  were  these  recommendations  carried  out. the  daily  average  number  of 
prisoners  would  be  so  small  in  many  of  our  gaols  that  such  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  gaols  as  has  been  made  in  Great  Britain  may  be  deemed  desirable.    Eng- 
land and  Wales  had  but  fifty  nine  local  prisons  in  1889-90  and  some  of  these  in 
which  the  number  of  prisoners  is  usually  small  may  be  closed.     Scotland  has  but 
fifteen  local  prisons.     It  has    however,  twenty-eight  licensed  cells  in  only  two 
of  which  were  more  than  twenty  prisoners  confined  at  one  time.     In  these  cells  no 
prisoner  is  detained  more  than  a  few  days.     In  Ireland,  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1888,  the  local  or  ordinary  prisons  numbered  only  twenty-five,  of  which  nine- 
teen were  district  and  six  were  minor  prisons  and  the  bridewells  or  places  of  tem- 
porary detention  were  eighteen.  The  number  of  prisons  was  said  to  be  too  large.  In 
Ontario,  whose  population  is  about  half  of  that  of  Scotland,  less  than  half  of  that 
of  Ireland  and  about  one-fourteenth  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  there 
are  forty-two  gaols  and  twelve  lock-ups  other  than  tho&e  attached  to  the  police 
stations  of  cities  and  large  towns.     The  great  territorial  extent  of  the  Province 
accounts  in  part  for  the  great  number  of  gaols  and  the  municipal  system  which 
requires   each  county  or  union  of  counties  to  provide   a   gaol   has  led  to  the 
construction  of  some  that  are  scarcely  needed,  even  as  gaols  are  now  used  and 
managed.     In  proportion  to  the  criminal  gaol  population  the  number  o^f  gaols 
in  Ontario  is  very  large.     It  should  be  remarked  that  none  of  the  gaolers  who 
urged  that  the  entire  management  of   the  prisons  should  be  assumed   by  the 
Government,  even  professed  to  seek  so  great  a  change  because  any  of  the  serious 
defects  in  the  present    system  which    affect   the    prisoners   would   thereby   be 
removed.     They  did  not  say  that  improved  classification  would  follow  such  a 
change,  or  that  it  would  do  anything  towards  the  introduction  of   suitable  em- 
ployment for  the  thousands  of   lazy  worthless  men  and  women  for  whom  the 
gaols  are  now  places  of  rest  and  refreshment,  in  which  they  sleep  off  the  effects 
of  one  debauch  and  gain  strength  for  another. 

Police  Stations— Lock  Ups. 

The  cells  of  the  police  stations  in  the  cities  of  this  Province  nearly  all  require 
prompt  attention,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  designed  in  utter  disregard  of  decency 
and  all  sanitary  conditions.  In  London  the  police  station  is  a  large,  modern 
structure,  but  the  places  in  which  the  prisoners  are  kept  are  merely  two  narrow 
halls  or  corridors,  off  each  of  which  are  two  or  three  small, dark  cells  into  which  the 
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-more  refractory  are  put.  Into  one  of  these  corridors  all  the  males  arrested  during  the 
day  and  night,  the  drunk  and  the  sober,  the  violent  and  the  quiet,  those  accused 
of  the  most  serious  crimes  and  those  arrested  for  petty  offences  are  thrust,  a  single 
long  bench  affording  them  the  only  resting-place,  except  the  floor.  Into  the  other 
corridor  females  of  all  degrees  of  criminality  are  thrust.  A  large  upper  room  is 
sometimes  used  for  those  who  are  not  drunk  or  charged  with  crime,  but  in  this 
there  is  no  means  of  classification,  and  a  stove  pipe  hole  affords  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  lower  corridors.  In  Hamilton  the  cells  built  within  a  few 
years  were  constructed  with  more  regard  for  decency.  Unless  when  the  number 
of  prisoners  is  unusually  large  there  is  a  cell  for  each,  but  the  cells  form  one  long 
row,  the  women's  department  separated  from  the  men's  by  a  small  space,  on  which 
the  doors  formed  of  iron  bars  open  from  the  corridors.  Men  standing  in  the 
passage  in  front  of  their  cells  can  see  and  converse  with  any  women  who  may  riot  be 
locked  up  in  the  cells  of  the  female  department,  and  conversation  may  be  carried 
on  even  when  all  are  locked  up.  The  cells  of  the  Kingston  police  station  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  civilization  of  the  Province.  In  the  police  station  at  Ottawa 
recently  constructed  there  is  on  all  ordinary  occasions  a  cell  for  each  prisoner, 
those  for  the  males  on  one  corridor  and  those  for  the  females  on  the  other  being 
built  back  to  back,  so  that  communication  except  by  knocking  on  the  dividing  wall 
is  impossible,  and  those  on  one  corridor  cannot  see,  or  unless  a  very  loud  noise  be 
made,  hear  what  is  done  or  said  by  those  on  the  other.  The  floor  of  concrete  is  easily 
kept  clean.  The  cells  at  the  police  station,  Court  street,  Toronto,  are  merely  two 
large  basement  rooms,  one  within  the  other,  access  being  had  to  the  women's  pen 
by  a  passage  separated  from  the  men's  pen  by  iron  bars.  In  each  room  a  row  of 
iron  bars  reaching  from  fluor  to  ceiling  separates  the  space  within  which  the 
prisoners  are  confined  from  that  in  which  the  police  and  visitors  move.  In  the 
one  cage  all  the  males  arrested  during  the  night,  in  the  other  all  the  females,  young 
and  old,  persons  charged  with  trifling  offences  and  hardened  criminals,  those 
arrested  for, the  first  time  and  those  who  have  been  arrested  scores  of  times, 
the  comparatively  innocent  and  the  utterly  depraved  and  reprobate  are  packed 
together.  There  is  not  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion or  discrimination.  The  place  is  kept  as  clean  as  such  a  place  can  possibly 
be  kept,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  is  disgraceful  to  a  great  city.  Nothing 
more  revolting  than  the  scenes  which  must  be  witnessed  in  these  pens  when  the 
prisoners  are  numerous,  as  they  often  are,  can  be  imagined. 

Yet  some  improvements  have  been  made  we  were  told.  It  is  not  very  long 
since  all  prisoner*  male  and  female  were  placed  in  the  same  pen.  Now  there 
is  a  matron  who  searches  the  female  prisoners  when  search  is  thought  neces- 
sary and  enforces  some  degree  of  order  in  what  were  else  a  pandemonium. 
Females  arrested  in  any  part  of  the  city  before  midnight  are  now  taken  to 
this  station  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  matron  and  in  some  cases  the 
matron  takes  to  her  own  room,  (which  indeed  is  but  a  small  gloomy  cell)  a  young 
girl  yet  free  from  vice  whom  she  wishes  to  save  from  contamination.  The 
condition  of  affairs  must  surely  be  deplorable  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  great 
advantage  to  a  female  prisoner  to  be  placed  in  this  dreadful  place  because  the 
presence  and  care  of  a  matron  may  there  afford  her  some  protection. 

The  horrors  of  the  van  known  as  the  Black  Maria  in  which  prisoners  are 
conveyed  from  the  police  station  to  the  gaol  and  from  the  gaol  to  the  station 
exceeded  even  those  of  the  pens,  because  in  this  were  crammed  indiscriminately 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  the  hideously  vile  and  those  innocent  or 
guilty  of  trivial  offences.  A  second  van  the  commissioners  were  informed 
would  soon  be  ready  for  use  and  then  males  and  females  would  no  longer 
be  packed  together. 
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Peremptory  measures  should  be  taken  to  compel  city  councils  or  other  muni- 
cipal authorities  to  reconstruct  on  proper  principles  the  police  cells,  which  in  their 
present  condition  are  a  disgrace  not  only  to  the  cities  in  which  they  are  situated, 
but  to  the  whole  Province;  and  the  employment  of  a  matron  to  take  charge  of  the 
female  prisoners  should  be  made  compulsory.  A  single  night  spent  in  one  of 
these  police  stations  must  degrade  and  demoralize  even  the  well-disposed,  and 
must  corrupt  and  utterly  ruin  the  viciously  inclined.  The  importance,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  thorough  reformation  in  the  construction  of  police  station  cells 
and  in  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  these  cells  cannot  be  urged  too 
strongly  upon  all  who  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  moral  well  being  of  the 
people  of  thih  Province. 

Dr.  Wines  says,  "  It  would  seem  at  first  to  be  a  matter  of  slight  importance, 
where  arrested  persons  are  put  for  a  single  night  or  day  or  how  treated  so  long 
as  absolute  barbarity  is  riot  practised.  '  Let  the  brief  hardship  be  a  lesson  to 
them  :  make  the  place  intolerable  and  they  will  keep  out  of  it/  If  they  would 
the  case  would  be  different.  Brutal  treatment  brutalizes  the  wrong-doer  and 
prepares  him  for  worse  offences.  We  must  consider  that  amongst  the  occupants. 
of  a  lock-up  there  will  always  be  a  number  who  are  there  for  the  first  time  and 
the  first  offence.  They  have  been  caught  in  bad  company  or  have  been  guilty  of 
some  disorder ;  or  found  sleeping  out  of  doors  having  no  indoors  where  to  sleep ; 
or  accused  by  the  blunder  of  a  policeman  ;  or  held  on  groundless  suspicion.  Just 
at  that  point  not  a  few  of  these  take  the  first  step  of  a  downward  course.  Pro- 
bably not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  all  confined  nightly  in  this  class  of  prisons 
are  there  for  a  first  and  trifling  offence  or  for  no  punishable  offence  at  all.  Not 
a  few  of  these  children — boys  and  girls  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  whose  chief 
fault  is  that  they  have  never  known  a  parent's  love,  never  enjoyed  the  blessing 
of  a  home,  never  felt  the  warm  pressure  of  christian  care  and  kindness.  Truly 
human  justice  is  a  clumsy  machine  and  often  deserves  the  punishment  which  it 
inflicts." 

The  Central  Prison. 

This  prison  in  its  design  and  management  resembles  British  local  prisons, 
and  the  institutions  known  in  the  United  States  as  houses  of  correction  or  work- 
houses, yet  in  some  respects  it  differs  from  them  very  widely.  The  British  Local 
Prisons  receive  prisoners  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  various  terms  from 
one  or  two  days  to  two  years,  debtors,  prisoners  awaiting  trial  or  on  remand, 
and  those  called  surety  prisoners :  they  are  also  used  for  the  detention  of  prisoners 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude.  In  the  houses  of  correction  the  great  majority  of 
the  prisoners  are  confined  for  short  terms,  varying  from  a  few  days  to  one  or  two 
months  ;  but  several  are  imprisoned  for  terms  as  high  as  five  and  in  some  instances 
even  as  high  as  ten  years.  The  workhouses  are  not  used  as  places  of  detention 
except  in  some  cases  of  prisoners  who  cannot  procure  bail.  Few  short  term 
prisoners  are  sent  to  the  central  prison  in  the  first  instance.  Of  739  prisoners 
sent  to  this  prison  in  1889  those  sentenced  for  one  month  or  less  were  only  46; 
those  sentenced  to  terms  from  one  to  two  months  numbered  onlv  45 ;  those 
sentenced  to  more  than  two  and  up  to  three  months  imprisonment  numbered  160  ; 
and  those  sentenced  to  terms  of  from  three  up  to  six  months  numbered  100. 
The  greater  number  are  sent  for  six  months  and  upwards.  Two  hundred  and 
seventeen  were  sentenced  for  six  months  and  171  for  more  than  six  months  and 
up  to  two  years.  None  are  sent  to  this  prison  to  await  trial  or  on  remand  or 
for  purposes  of  mere  detention,  and  none  can  be  sent  for  more  than  two  years. 
It  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Ontario  sjjptem  that  men  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  gaols  may  be  transferred  to  the  Central  Prison,  when  for  any 
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reason  such  a  change  seems  desirable  to  the  authorities.  Of  the  739  prisoners 
committed  in  1889  no  less  than  229  were  sent  to  the  common  gaols  to  undergo 
their  sentences,  and  were  thence  transferred  to  the  Central  Prison.  This  prison 
has  380  cells ;  the  largest  number  of  prisoners  on  one  day  in  1889  was  434,  the 
smallest  number  380 ;  the  average  was  372. 

The  evidence  of  a  number  of  gaolers,  police  officers,  and  others  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  the  criminal  class  dread  the  Central  Prison  very  much,  and  that  the 
strict  discipline  and  steady  work  have  a  strong  deterrent  effect  on  that  c!ass.  It  is 
by  no  means  unusual  to  hear  that  prisoners  when  about  to  be  sentenced,  implore  the 
judge  or  magistrate  to  send  them  to  the  penitentiary  rather  than  to  the  Central 
Prison.  They  even  ask  sometimes  to  be  sent  for  three  years  to  the  penitentiary 
rather  than  for  two  years  to  the  Central  Prison.  Mr.  Massie  in  his  evidence  said, 
"  That  is  easily  explained.  I  believe  in  strict  discipline,  and  I  hold  to  this  belief. 
When  I  entered  upon  my  duties  I  had  large  sympathies  with  the  prisoners.  I 
thought  I  could  reclaim  every  man  that  entered  there.  I  entered  upon  my  duty 
with  this  feeling,  but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  to  apply  the  principle  of  punishment. 
I  found  that  I  had  to  treat  them  firmly  but  kindly,  and  then  I  laid  down  certain 
strict  rules  of  discipline  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  prisoners  object  to  the  Cen- 
tral Prison.  Another  reason  is  that  I  hold  to  the  views  that  when  a  man  forfeits 
his  liberty  through  bad  conduct,  preying  upon  society  and  is  put  inside  a  prison,  he 
is  subject  to  the  regulations  under  which  it  is  worked  and  if  we  were  to  allow 

{>eople  to  send  in  whatever  they  liked  to  the  prisoners,  those  delicacies  and  little 
uxuries  which  so  many  are  fond  of,  the  tendency  would  be  to  destroy  the  disci- 
pline which  we  enforce.  The  proper  position  for  a  prison  to  take  is,  I  think,  to 
make  it  a  deterrent  to  the  commission  of  crime.  I  do  not  think  however,  that 
the  treatment  should  be  unnecessarily  severe  that  you  should  make  the  prisoner 
suffer  to  any  great  extent.  The  diet  is  well  cooked,  but  it  is  not  liberal ;  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  up  their  system.  We  give  every  man  sufficient  food,  in 
fact  we  are  obliged  to  do  this  to  get  the  proper  amount  of  work.  The  whole 
secret  of  the  matter  is  that  every  man  must  work.  Hard  labour  is  attached  to 
the  sentence  and  in  all  cases  we  insist  upon  carrying  out  the  sentence.  We  have 
in  view  in  doing  this  the  fact  that  each  man  must  be  supplied  with  a  fair  amount 
of  wholesome  food,  but  beyond  this  we  will  not  go." 

As  far  as  the  commissioners  could  observe  when  they  visited  the  prison,  the 
labour  was  nowhere  excessive.  All  were  busy,  yet  few  seemed  to  work  as  hard 
as  the  free  workman  employed  in  a  factory,  or  at  trenching,  or  in  brick  making. 
As  in  other  penal  institutions  they  were  informed  in  answer  to  their  enquiries, 
that  the  prisoners  do  not  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  wage-earners  must  do  if 
they  would  retain  their  employment. 

Although  the  strict  discipline  creates  such  a  dislike  of  the  Central  Prison 
amongst  the  criminal  class,  it  does  not  deter  all  who  pass  through  it  from  the 
further  commission  of  crime.  Almost  every  gaoler  who  was  questioned  on  the 
subject  stated,  that  of  those  sent  from  his  gaol  to  the  Central  Prison,  some  were 
again  committed  for  offences  similar  to  those  for  which  they  had  been  punished. 
The  returns  do  not  show  how  many  of  those  sent  to  the  prison  in  any  year  were 
committed  for  a  second  or  third  time.  Mr.  Massie  when  asked,  "  Are  the  number 
of  recommitments  decreasing  in  anything  like  proportion  to  the  first  commit- 
ments ? "  answered,  '  No,  I  do  not  think  they  are,  I  think  the  effect  of  our 
system  is,  to  keep  the  young  out  of  the  ranks  of  confirmed  criminals ;  but  I  do 
not  think  the  same  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  old  and  confirmed  criminals." 
In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  doing  something  more  for  the 
reformation  of  criminals  ?  he  said,  "  We  are  trying  in  an  humble  manner  to 
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reclaim  them  and  we  succeed  in  many  instances.  There  are  many  hundreds  who 
have  passed  through  the  Central  Prison  who  never  return  to  crime.  1  know 
large  numbers  in  the  city  to-day,  who  are  nbw  holding  responsible  positions  who 
have  served  their  term  in  the  Central  Prison."  Asked  it*  there  were  not,  even 
when  the  prison  system  was  worst,  many  who,  having  undergone  punishment,  did 
not  return  to  their  criminal  way  of  life,  he  said,  "  there  were  some  certainly,  but 
not  nearly  the  number  there  are  now." 

In  the  houses  of  correction  or  workhouses  of  the  United  States,  no  attempt  has 
yet  been  made,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  to  introduce  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
the  parole  system,  or  any  system  of  reduction  of  the  term  of  imprisonment,  as  an 
incentive  to  and  reward  for  good  conduct.  In  the  English  local  prisons,  as  we 
learn  from  Dr.  Wines,  "  A  really  great  and  long-needed  reform  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  local  prisons  with  the  new  system — the  progressive  classification 
of  prisoners.  Beginning  with  rigidly  penal  conditions  of  food,  bed,  labour  and 
general  treatment,  the  prisoner  has  to  work  himself  up  gradually  by  good 
behaviour  and  industry  into  higher  stages,  in  which  he  is  subjected  to  a  less 
irksome  regime,  and  meets  with  various  welcome  ameliorations  of  his  condition. 
A  powerful  stimulus  is  thus  afforded  to  good  conduct  and  diligence.  .  .  There  are 
four  stages.  The  prisoner's  merits  are  attested  by  marks.  Eight  marks  is  the 
maximum  number  that  can  be  earned  in  a  day.  The  prisoner  remains  in  the 
first  stage  until  he  has  earned  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  marks,  which  he 
may  do  in  twenty-eight  days,  and  then  he  passes  into  the  second  stage.  By 
earning  the  same  number  of  additional  marks,  he  passes  into  the  third,  and  in 
like  manner  into  the  fourth ;  so  that  every  prisoner  having  a  sentence  of  more 
than  four  months,  may  reach  the  highest  stage  where  he  will  remain  during  the 
remainder  of  his  term,  unless  degraded  for  misconduct,  or  by  way  of  punishment. 
No  gratuity  can  be  earned  in  the  first  stage  ;  a  shilling  may  be  earned  in  the 
second,  one  and  sixpence  in  the  third,  and  two  shillings  in  the  fourth  for  every 
224  marks.  Divers  other  advantages  are  obtained  at  each  advance  which  are 
highly  valued."  The  money  rewards  are  very  small  in  amount,  and  this  has  led 
to  many  protests  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  discharged  prisoners  and  of  aid 
societies. 

Mr.  Tallack,  in  his  work  on  "  Penological  and  Preventive  Principles,"  pub- 
lished in  1889,  says :  "  In  the  local  (cellular)  gaols  of  Great  Britain,  four  stages 
may  be  passed  through  in  succession  by  the  longer  sentenced  prisoners,  and  a 
maximum  of  eight  good  marks  per  day  may  be  earned.  In  the  first  stage  the 
prisoner  earns  no  money,  has  the  hardest  labour  and  the  lowest  dietary,  and 
sleeps  at  night  on  a  plank  bed  without  a  mattress  (but  not  without  blankets). 
When  he  has  obtained  224  good  ma/ks  he  may  pass  into  the  second  grade,  where 
he  may  have  a  mattress  five  nights  of  the  week,  with  school  instruction  and 
books.  He  may  earn  one  shilling  during  the  whole  stay,  and  may  have  special 
exercises  on  Sundays. 

"  In  the  third  stage  (reached  after  earning  224  marks  in  the  previous  one) 
the  plank  bed  is  only  enforced  one  night  a  week  ;  one  shilling  and  six  pence  may 
be  earned,  and  certain  minor  privileges.  Another  224  marks  will  bring  the 
prisoner  to  the  highest  or  fourth  stage,  where  the  plank  bed  disappears,  and  two 
shillings  may  be  earned ;  but  in  certain  cases  of  special  good  conduct  a  maximum 
of  two  pounds  may  be  reached.  Increased  privileges  as  to  correspondence,  reading, 
etc.,  are  also  now  permitted.  The  local  gaols  of  Great  Britain  receive  prisoners 
for  periods  ranging  from  one  day  to  two  years  the  maximum." 

The  treatment  of  prisoners  undergoing  sentence  is  much  more  severe  in  many 
respects  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada.     The  desire  to 
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obtain  the  rewards  described  by  Mr.  Tallack,  trifling  though  they  seem,  does  more 
to  maintain  discipline  than  any  system  of  punishments.  It  probably  does  much 
also  to  induce  habits  of  industry,  and  to  create  a  spirit  of  seli-reliance. 

It  seems  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  introduce 
a  system  of  rewards  as  well  as  of  punishment  in  the  Central  Prison.  Punishment 
alone  has  never  been  found  sufficient  for  the  suppression  of  crime,  or  the  reform- 
ation of  criminals.  "  Hope,"  says  an  eminent  penologist,  "  is  the  master  spring 
of  human  action.  Without  it  even  the  good  can  scarcely  retain  their  goodness  : 
without  it  the  bad  cannot  possibly  regain  their  virtue.  It  must  be  implanted  in 
the  breast  of  the  prisoner  the  first  hour  of  his  incarceration  and  kept  there  as  an 
ever  present  and  living  force.  Hope  is  the  great  inspiration  to  exertion  in  free 
life.  Why  should  it  not  be  made  to  fulfil  the  same  benign  office  in  prison  life  ? 
Can  anything  else  supply  its  place  ?  Hope  is  just  as  truly,  just  as  vitally,  just 
as  essentially  the  root  of  all  right  prison  discipline  as  it  is  of  all  vigorous  and 
successful  effort  in  free  life." 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  introduction  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and 
the  parole  system  in  the  Central  Prison  would  be  impossible,  because  the  number 
of  long  term  prisoners  is  so  small.  This  may  be  matter  of  controversy,  although 
there  is  nothing  but  the  will  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  a  perfectly  workable  system  of  that  kind  if  it  were  thought  desirable;  but  this 
objection  cannot  be  maintained  against  a  system  modelled  on  the  English.  The 
average  population  of  the  Central  Prison  is  larger  than  that  of  any  one  of  forty- 
five  of  the  English  local  prisons — much  larger  in  many  cases,  and  the  number 
imprisoned  for  six  months  and  upwards  in  those  prisons  is  less  than  a  third  of 
the  whole.  Mr.  Massie  in  his  evidence  said  :  "  We  don't  keep  a  record  of  every 
prisoner's  conduct.  We  keep  a  record  of  misconduct  so  far  as  those  who  violate 
the  prison  rules  are  concerned,  but  not  of  those  who  are  well  behaved.  You  will 
understand  this  that  although  under  the  prison  rules  there  is  no  record  kept  there 
are  certain  marks  against  them  and  the  evidence  of  bad  conduct  in  the  works." 
In  reply  to  various  questions  he  stated  that  there  is  no  system  in  operation  in 
the  prison  by  which  the  sentence  of  a  prisoner  may  be  shortened  as  a  reward  for 
good  conduct,  but  that  it  could  be  introduced  with  advantage  for  the  long  term 
prisoners,  of  whom  there  are  not  many.  The  system  of  indeterminate  sentence 
he  thought  could  not  be  applied  to  the  short  time  prisoners,  and  would  not  work 
in  the  prison  as  the  law  stands  now.  He  would  approve  of  a  system  under  which 
some  one  would  have  a  right  to  reward  by  remission  of  part^ii,  his  sentence  a 
risoner  who  behaved  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Warden.  "  Quite  a  few," 
e  said,  "  have  been  pardoned  and  allowed  to  go  out  though  my  recommendation 
to  the  Minister  of  Justice  through  the  Attorney- General,  where  the  persons 
have  been  held  under  a  sentence  very  severe  for  the  offence  for  which  they  were 
committed."  Asked  if  he  believed  in  punishment  as  regards  those  who  fail  to 
perform  a  fair  amount  of  work,  Mr.  Massie  replied  :  "  I  am  a  Presbyterian  and 
strong  believer  in  the  Paulist  doctrine  that  if  any  would  not  work  'neither  should 
he  eat." 

A  number  of  prison  reformers  maintain  that  prisoners  should  neither  be 
punished  nor  rewarded.  All  punishment  they  speak  of  as  revenge.  The  State 
they  say  has  a  right  to  imprison  criminals  for  the  protection  of  society  and  to 
keep  them  in  prison  until  they  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  a  refor- 
mation as  will  make  it  safe  to  give  them  their  liberty.  Whatever  means  seems 
best  calculated  to  produce  their  reformation  the  State  should,  for  society's  sake, 
employ  ;  but  rewards  of  any  kind  they  disapprove  of.  An  Act  passed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  in   1889,  known  as  the  Fasset  Act,  provides  that  meritorious 
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prisoners  may  receive  compensation  in  money  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  earnings  of  the  prison.  Mr.  Eugene  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  commenting  on  this  in  a  pamphlet  recently  published, 
says  :  "  The  allowance  made  to  the  prisoner  is  called  compensation,  but  compen- 
sation for  what  ?  Apparently  compensation  for  good  conduct.  Where  is  the 
free  community  in  which  money  is  earned  as  a  compensation  for  mere  good 
conduct  ?  And  the  question  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  a  false  and 
hurtful  idea  to  inculcate  in  the  convict  that  he  ought  to  be  paid  money  for 
simply  conducting  himself  well  ?"  There  are  some  prisons  in  which  credit  is 
given  to  the  convicts  at  certain  fixed  rates  for  all  the  work  they  do  and  they  are 
charged  fair  prices  for  the  food,  clothing  and  other  necessaries  they  receive,  and 
for  the  cost  ofSkidging  and  guarding  them.  The  balance  they  may  authorise 
their  families  to  draw,  or  it  is  invested  for  them  until  their  term  has  expired. 
Thi9  Mr.  Smith  regards  as  the  ideal  system.  The  prisoner,  like  others,  needs 
food,  clothing  and  bed.  "  The  State  is  under  no  obligation  to  furnish  him  with 
any  of  these  things,"  argues  Mr.  Smith.  "  The  public  owes  no  man  a  living, 
least  of  all  does  the  convicted  criminal,  who  has  defied  the  laws,  have  any  claim 
on  the  charities  of  the  State."  One  thing  only  the  State  ought  to  do,  and  it 
arises  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  "  The  convict  being  deprived  of  his 
liberty  cannot  get  work  to  do  for  himself ;  the  State  ought,  therefore,  to  provide 
him  with  work  and  pay  him  proper  wages  for  his  labour.  The  State  having 
done  that  has  in  this  regard  discharged  its  full  duty.  And  then,  the  condition 
of  the  prisoner  becomes  that  of  any  free  labourer — he  will  have  to  work  for  his 
support;  he  will  have  to  pay  out  of  his  wages  for  whatever  he  consumes  and  for 
the  general  expenses  of  his  living;  and  if,  by  dint  of  economy  and  hard  work, 
he  is  able  to  earn  more  than  he  spends,  grant  him  the  privilege,  within  proper 
limits,  to  accumulate  his  savings  until  his  discharge.  Such  a  fund  will  then  serve 
a  most  useful  purpose  in  tiding  him  over  the  first  trying  period  when  he  is 
adjusting  himself  to  the  changed  condition  of  freedom.  Or,  if  he  has  a  family, 
give  him  the  liberty  to  apply  any  possible  savings  to  their  support.  If  he  is 
sick  or  disabled  the  State  will  provide  for  him  on  the  humane  principle  on  which 
it  maintains  hospitals  and  asylums.  Bit  to  the  sturdy  convict  the  relation  of 
the  State  should  be  that  of  employer  to  employed 

"  Now  mark  the  natural  effects  of  such  a  system  upon  the  character  of  the 
convict  who  was  at  first  an  idle  vagabond,  living  on  what  he  could  get  by 
depredations  There  is  necessarily  developed  in  him  in  the  first  place  the  habit 
of  industry  and  the  habit  of  self-support  by  his  own  labour.  He  gets  used  to 
earning  money  and  to  saving  money  and  to  doing  both  by  work.  He  acquires 
an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  value  of  money  and  of  the  value  of  labour. 
He  becomes  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  labour  is  the  only  legitimate  means  of 
supplyiug  his  wants  and  of  making  material  progress  in  life.  And  when  he 
leaves  the  prison  he  comes  out  a  competent  and  industrious  workman,  inured  to 
self-support  under  circumstances  so  like  those  in  which  he  now  enters  as  not  to 
suffer  any  radical  shock  from  altered  conditions." 

The  system  thus  strongly  advocated  has  not  been  adopted  to  any  great  extent 
anywhere.  The  system  of  allowing  the  prisoners  a  small  portion  of  their  earn- 
ings, presumably  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  guarding  them 
and  the  value  of  their  work  has  found  more  favour.  In  some  of  the  Western 
States  a  small  sum  is  allowed  daily  to  strong  and  feeble,  sick  and  well,  skilled  and 
unskilled  alike.  The  amount  is  in  most  cases  too  small  to  be  of  much  use  to 
the  prisoner's  family,  and  the  two  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  making  such  allowance, 
unless  Mr.  Smith's  principle  be  fully  adopted,  are  the  acquisition  of  habits  of 
steady  industry  and  the  strengthening  of  the  family  ties  which  so  oitecL  stsl&t^ 
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so  powerful  an  influence  for  good  even  on  the  most  depraved  and  most  hardened. 
Another  system  is  that  of  setting  the  prisoners  a  task  or  stint  and  placing  to  their 
credit  for  the  use  of  their  families  or  of  themselves  when  they  have  regained 
their  liberty  a  reasonable  price  for  all  the  over  work  they  do.  This  system  Mr. 
Massie  has  adopted  in  the  Central  Prison.  He  said  :  "  I  can  say  that  we  have 
introduced  the  system  of  giving  men  task  work.  After  a  man  has  finished  his 
task  we  pay  him  for  whatever  other  work  he  does.  I  find  that  this  is  a  great 
incentive  to  men  to  do  good  work  in  the  prison/' 

The  principle  on  which  payments  for  extra  labour  are  made,  Mr.  Massie 
explained.  Men  employed  in  any  occupation  outside  do  more  work  in  a  day  than 
is  done  by  prisoners.  This  is  partly  because  several  of  the  prisoners  have  not 
received  a  sufficient  training.  The  "  stint  "  is  not  regulated  by  what  a  good  work- 
man does  outside  but  by  what  is  considered  a  fair  average  day's  work  for  a 
prisoner.  The  men  working  in  the  brickyard  where  twelve  work  on  a  machine 
get  a  stint  of  nine  thousand  and  the  men  are  paid  for  whatever  they  do  over  at 
the  rate  of  25  cents  a  thousand  to  some  and  down  to  6\  cents.  Some  of  these 
men  make  as  much  as  $60  from  May  to  October.  A  stint  is  fixed  in  the  broom 
shop  which  a  prisoner  when  he  has  learned  his  work  thoroughly  can  get  through 
nicely  in  seven  hours.  A  stint  is  fixed  as  far  as  possible  in  regard  to  blankets 
and  tweeds.  Where  it  is  difficult  to  keep  an  account  of  the  over  work  from  20 
to  40  or  50  cents  a  day  is  allowed.  In  the  tailor's  shop  the  men  are  paid  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  their  work.  Asked  how  the  man  who  is  not  a  mechanic 
is  paid,  Mr.  Massie  said,  "  We  regulate  it  by  paying  so  much  to  the  average 
man  and  as  much  to  the  expert,  taking  as  a  basis  what  the  average  man  can 
do.     We  make  no  distinction  as  to  rates." 

How  far  this  may  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  hope  of  earning  a  remis- 
sion of  a  portion  of  the  convict's  sentence  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The 
effects  of  such  payment  for  extra  work  made  on  equitable  principles  must  be 
good.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  system  of  payment  for  extra  work  should 
not  be  combined  with  a  system  under  which  a  remission  of  part  of  the  sentence 
or  a  liberation  on  parole  could  be  earned  by  good  conduct,  attention  to  work 
and  diligence  in  such  literary  studies  as  may  be  prescribed.  No  system  of 
dealing  with  criminals  from  which  the  hope  of  reward  is  absolutely  excluded  can 
be  thoroughly  successful. 

Penitentiaries,  State  Prisons,  Convict  Prisons. 

The  penitentiary,  or  convict  prison,  as  it  now  exists,  is  comparatively 
modern.  When  the  feudal  system  disappeared  and  states  became  consolidated 
the  erection  of  large  prisons  became  necessary,  although  executions  continued 
to  be  numerous,  and  barbarous  punishments — the  cutting  off  of  the  right  hand  or 
right  foot,  branding  and  scourging — were  freely  used  for  the  prompt  repression  of 
misdemeanours  which  now  would  scarcely  be  regarded  as  serious,  and  the  pillory 
was  in  every-day  use  tor  the  punishment  of  petty  offences.  The  governments  of 
continental  Europe  found  much  difficulty  in  dealing  with  criminals  whom  it  was 
deemed  inexpedient  either  to  put  to  death  or  to  set  free.  England  sought  relief 
from  this  difficulty  by  sending  a  large  number  of  criminals  to  the  West  Indian  and 
North  American  plantations,  where  they  were  disposed  of  to  the  planters  on  terms 
which  made  them  virtually  slaves  for  the  period  of  their  service.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  colonies  refused  to  receive  any  more  of  the  convicts 
and  it  became  necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  their  safe-keeping  and  proper 
management.  The  labours  of  John  Howard  had  begun  about  that  time  to  pro- 
duce some  effect.     He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  transportation  system,  but  his 
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opposition  would  have  proved  unavailing  if  the  colonies  had  not  insisted  on  its 
discontinuance  or  the  experiment  at  Sierra  Leone  had  not  proved  a  failure.     An 
Act,  19  George  III.,  c.  74,  which,  it  is  said  Howard  assisted  in  framing,  after 
stating  that  "  the  punishment  of  felons  and  other  offenders  by  transportation  to 
His  Majesty's  colonies  and  plantations  in  America  was  attended   with   many 
difficulties,"  provided  for  the  erection  of mt  two  plain,  strong  and  substantial  edifices 
or  houses,  which  shall  be  called  the  penitentiary  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  employ- 
ing and  confining  in  hard  labour  in  one  of  the  said  houses  such  male  convicts 
and  in  the  other  such  female  convicts     .     .     as  shall  be  ordered  to  imprisonment 
and  hard  labour."     The  especial  purpose  of  the  establishment  of  these  peniten- 
tiaries is  stated  in  the  5th  section,  which  says  that  "  if  many  offenders  convicted  of 
crime  for  which  transportation  hath   usually  been   inflicted  were    ordered  to 
solitary   imprisonment,  accompanied   by   well   regulated   labour   and   religious 
instruction,  it  might  be  the  means,  under  Providence,  not  only  of  deterring  others 
from  the  commission  of  the  like  crimes,  but  also  of  reforming  the  individuals  and 
inuring  them  to  habits  of  industry."     The  idea  of  providing  a  cell  for  each 
prisoner,  which  is  probably  all  that  was  intended  by  the  framers  of  this  Act,  was 
at  that  time  new  in  England,  as  was  indeed  the  idea  of  reforming  criminals  or 
suppressing  crime  by  any  other  than  deterrent  methods  ;  nor  did  these  ideas  obtain 
to  any  great  extent,  in  other  European  countries.     The  prison  of  San  Michele,  at 
Rome,  built  in  1703,  for  Pope  Clement  XI,  was  probably  the  first  constructed  on 
that  principle.     Fontana,  the  architect  of  this  prison,  it  is  alleged  first  introduced 
the  wings,  radiating  from  a  centre,  with  tiers  of  cells  fronting  on  corridors,  which 
many  believe  to  be  of  American  origin.  In  this  prison  also,  as  Mr.  Tallack  says,  the 
necessity  of  combining  the  moral  with  the  deterrent  conditions  of  separation  was 
permanently  recorded  in  the  motto  conspicuously  inscribed  over  the  prison : 
u  Parum  est  coercere  improbos  nisi  probos  eflicias  disciplina"    (It  is  of  little  use 
to  restrain   the  wicked   by  punishment   unless  you   make  them    virtuous  by 
discipline).     Howard  visited  this  prison  and  it  is  said,  greatly  admired  the  motto 
in  which  his  own  views  were  expressed.     M.  Corbeer,  appointed  a  commissioner 
by  the  French  government  in   1839,  to  report  upon  prisons,  declares  that  the 
correctional  system  is  not  American,  but  has  existed  from  comparatively  early 
times.     A  prison  after  the  model  of  St.  Michele,  was  built  at  Milan,  and  another 
long  after  at  Ghent.  From  these  probably  Howard  adopted  the  system  of  prison  con- 
struction which  he  recommended  to  some'f  riends  in  Gloucestershire  where  the  first 
prison  built  on  this  plan  in  England  was  actually  erected.    When  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton 
visited  the  prison  at  Ghent  in  1817  it  had  probably  undergone  very  little  change. 
He  tells  us  that  the  prisoners'  beds  were  in  small  recesses  from  a  gallery  opening  from 
the  court.     Each  had  a  separate  cell.     The  major  part  of  prisoners  of  the  same  class 
worked  together  in  rooms  176  feet  long  and  26  broad.     They  wove  calico,  damask 
and  sacking  cloth,  and  there  were  shops  for  carpenters,  sawyers,  blacksmiths  and 
other  mechanics.     The  manufactory  was  under  a  contractor  who  furnished  the 
prisoners  with  their  food — twenty-six  ounces  of  bread  and  two  quarts  of  soup 
daily  for  each.     The  utmost  care  and  regularity  were  preserved,  and  no  prisoner 
was  allowed  to  speak.     The  prisoners  received  the  whole  amount  of  their  earn- 
ings every  week  and  purchased  at  shops  in  the  gaol  what  they  required.     They 
were  cheerful  and  well  behaved.     Mr.  Buxton  did  not  see  a  fetter  or  chain  in  the 
whole  prison.     Corporal  punishment,  once  inflicted,  was  dispensed  with,  having 
been  found  unnecessary ;  privation  of  work  it  was  said  was  penalty  sufficient  to 
keep  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  orderly  and  attentive  to  the  rules,  and  if  one 
was  occasionally  received  of  an  unusually  turbulent  and  ungovernable  disposition 
a  week's  solitary  confinement  invariably  reduced  him  to  obedience.     "There  was," 
says  Mr.  Buxton,  "  a  degree  of  cleanliness  in  their  persons  and  an  air  of  ctafc\i\& 
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ness  in  their  countenances  ;  in  short,  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  respectability 
which  was  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  system.  I  had  lately 
visited  the  principal  prisons  of  our  metropolis  and  I  can  convey  no  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  contrast.  The  most  boisterous  tempest  is  not%  more  distinct  from 
the  serenity  of  a  summer's  evening  ;  the  wildest  beast  of  prey  is  not  more  differ- 
ent from  our  domesticated  animals  than  is  the  noise,  contention,  licentiousness 
and  tumult  of  Newgate  from  the  quietness,  industry  and  regularity  of  the  Maison 
de  Force."     This  was  43  years  after  Mr.  Howard's  first  visit  to  this  prison. 

The  Act  referred  to  and  other  Acts  subsequently  passed  did  not  produce 
the  effects  that  were  expected.  In  May,  1787,  seven  vessels  having  890  convicts, 
on  board  sailed  from  Spithead  for  Botany  Bay,  N.S.W.  The  English  Govern- 
ment preferred  the  transportation  system  for  disposing  of  convicts  to  any  other. 
Other  convict  settlements  were  afterwards  established.  The  horrors  of  that 
system,  although  much  that  was  dreadful  reached  the  public  ear  were  not  fully 
exposed  until  1837,  when  appalling  revelations  were  made  before  a  parliamentary 
committee  moved  for  by  Sir  W.  Molesworth.  Even  then  although  a  Bill  passed 
providing  for  the  erection  of  penitentiaries,  it  was  also  provided  that  they  should 
be  erected  in  Australia.  It  was  not  until  1854  that  an  end  was  put  to  this 
system,  the  Australian  colonies  with  one  exception  having  refused  to  allow  con- 
victs to  land  on  their  shores,  and  the  colonies  of  South  Africa  having  shown 
an  equal  determination  toexclude  such  undesirable  immigrants.  Some  convicts 
were  sent  to  Bermuda  as  late  as  1859,  and  some  to  Western  Australia  as  late  as 
1867.  A  few  were  sent  to  Gibraltar  until  1874,  and  then  transportation  wholly 
ceased.  In  1874  England  had  eleven  convict  prisons  for  men  and  three  for 
women.  There  is  now  only  one  in  Scotland,  that  at  Peterhead.  There  are  four 
in  Ireland. 

The  Irish  or  Crofton  convict  system  many  regard  as  an  adaptation  of  the 
system  by  means  of  which  Captain  Maconochie  wrought  such  wonders  in  Nor- 
folk Island.  A  similar  system  was  in  operation  in  Bavaria  for  some  time 
before  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  perhaps  following  those  examples,  framed  his  system. 
Although  the  laws  relating  to  convict  prisons  were  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  modes  of  administration  and  the  results  differed 
widely.  It  would  be  beyond  the  line  of  our  duties  to  describe  those  systems  in 
detail.  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  in  her  work  "Our  Convicts,"  published  in  1864, 
gives  a  full  and  interesting  description  of  the  Irish  system  which  she  regarded 
as  greatly  superior  to  the  English.  Dr.  Wines  in  his  great  work  also  gives  a 
description  of  the  Irish  system  which  notwithstanding  the  defects  which  he  points 
out  he  greatly  admired.  It  may  be  said  briefly  that  the  Irish  was  a  progressive 
system  under  which  a  prisoner  may  continue  to  earn  good  marks  and  many 
important  advantages  from  the  day  he  entered  prison  to  the  time  of  his  dis- 
charge. Under  both  systems  the  prisoners  underwent  solitary  confinement  for 
nine  months.  For  the  first  three  months  they  were  completely  secluded.  They 
were  fed  on  a  bare  sufficiency  of  the  coarsest  food  and  compelled  to  do  some 
labour,  such  as  moving  shot  or  working  on  a  treadmill  that  was  wholly  unpro- 
ductive or  nearly  so.  For  the  next  three  months  they  got  better  food,  and  for 
the  last  three  months  they  got  work  they  liked  better,  were  allowed  to  sit  with 
the  cell  doors  open,  and  treated  more  kindly  in  many  ways.  During  these  nine 
months  they  received  careful  religious  and  literary  instruction.  This  is  the 
system  still.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is  that  punishment  should  attend 
crime  and  that  the  punishment  should  be  most  severe  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
convict  s  term,  that  he  may  thus  be  brought  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  heinousness  of 
Lis  crime.   The  solitary  confinement,  serves,  it  is  thought,  not  only  as  a  punishment 
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but  as  a  means  of  reformation,  the  prisoner  being  thus  compelled  to  reflect  and  to 
commune  with  himself.  The  religious  and  literary  instruction  it  is  supposed  con- 
tribute to  his  reformation,  and  he  is  thus  prepared  to  take  his  place  in  a  gang 
of  labourers  without  incurring  much  danger  from  the  association.  We  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  any  large  number  of  the  convicts  are  morally 
improved  by  this  nine  months  solitary  confinement.  The  continuance  of  the 
system  seems  to  prove  that  the  prison  authorities  believe  it  to  be  of  some  use. 
Michael  Davitt's  description  of  his  fellow  convicts,  in  his  "  Leaves  from  a  Prison 
Diary,"  gives  the  impression  that  the  great  majority  of  the  convicts  are  quite  as 
bad  at  the  end  of  the  nine  months,  and  quite  as  bad  at  the  end  of  their  term  as 
on  the  first  day  of  their  imprisonment.  Under  the  Irish  system  the  convict 
could  from  the  very  first  earn  by  good  conduct,  and  attention  to  *vork  and  to 
study,  good  marks  and  badges,  and  all  the  accompanying  advantages.  It  was  of 
advantage  to  the  convict  who  was  sent  to  Spike  Island  or  any  of  the  other 
convict  establishments  that  he  had  a  badge.  The  remission  of  his  sentence  per- 
mitted by  law  ttie  convict  could  thus  earn,  and  the  small  amount  of  money  paid 
to  those  in  the  higher  grades:  and  he  could  secure  his  earlier  removal  to  what 
was  called  the  Intermediate  Prison  at  Lusk,  where  he  enjoyed  comparative  freedom, 
was  well  fed,  was  paid  half  a  crown  a  week,  and  was  prepared  to  take  a  place 
amongst  free  men.  There  was  also  an  intermediate  prison  for  females,  -under  the 
charge  of  a  religious  community  which  was  very  successful.  TheCrofton  system 
won  the  admiration  of  penologistsevery  where,  and  wasmade  the  basis  of  theprison 
system  of  many  other  countries.  After  the  convicts  were  discharge  1  on  ticket- 
of-leave,  a  careful  but  helpful  supervision  of  them  was  maintained.  In  England 
under  the  management  of  Col.  Jebb  and  his  associates,  the  convict  was  dis- 
charged on  ticket-of -leave,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  Miss  Carpenter  states 
that  the  guards  were  afraid  of  the  more  desperate  convicts,  and  reported  their 
conduct  "good"  when  they  should  have  reported  it "  bad."  When  the  convicts  were 
let  loose  there  was  no  surveillance  of  them,  no  attempt  to  enforce  the  conditions 
of  the  ticket- of-leave,  and  for  some  years  all  England  was  in  constant  dread  of 
th.B  ticket-of-leave  man.  A  work,  "Prison  characters  drawn  from  life  by  a 
Prison  Matron,"  which  created  a  great  sensation  when  published  in  1866,  shows 
that  the  English  system  worked  quite  as  badly  amongst  the  female  convicts. 

The  Irish  system  has  undergone  many  changes.  The  number  of  convicts  is 
now  small  The  works  on  the  fortifications  in  Cork  harbour  and  elsewhere 
have  ceased.  The  intermediate  prison  at  Lusk,  when  the  number  of  convicts, 
awaiting  their  discharge  there,  dwindled  to  twenty-five  was  closed.  Mr.  Tallack 
says  that  the  system  was  a  failure,  but  in  describing  the  English  system  as  it 
now  is,  it  shows  not  that  the  Irish  system  has  been  a  failure,  but  that  the  English 
system  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  adoption  of  many  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  principles  of  prison  management  long  regarded  as  distinctively  Irisi. 

"  In  the  British  convict  prisons  for  long  terms,  the  inmates  have  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  them  of  gradually  obtaining  for  themselves  by  meaus  of  good 
behaviour  and  industry,  a  remission  of  their  original  sentences  to  the  extent  of 
about  one-fourth  of  the  time  for  men  and  one-third  for  women.  Thus  a  man 
sentenced  to  twelve  years'  imprisonment  can  earn  his  liberation  in  nine  years 
(but  under  police  supervision  for  the  remaining  three),  whilst  a  female  convict 
may  liberate  herself  in  eight  years  with  the  same  original  sentence. 

"  In  addition  to  this  ultimate  reward,  the  convicts  may  earn  a  succession  of 
more  immediate  privileges  and  ameliorations  of  their  condition  by  working 
themselves  out  of  the  lower  or  more  penal  grades  into  the  higher  ones.  The 
first  year  of  penal  servitude  forms  a  probation  period  of  which  about  nix 
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months  are  spent  in  cellular  confinement.  If  during  this  year  720  good  marks- 
have  been  earned,  the  third  class  in  associated  labour  is  entered.  The  convict 
remains  in  this  for,  at  least,  one  year.  But  when  be  has  earned  2,920  marks  he 
may  pass  up  into  the  second  class  for  a  third  year.  Another  2,920  marks  will 
bring  him  into  the  first  or  highest  class  in  which  there  is  a  further  sub-class 
ranked  as  special,  which  carries  a  slight  extra  remission  of  one  week  of  the 
original  sentence. 

"Eight  good  marks  per  day  are  the  maximum  attainable.  In  the  third 
class,  convicts  may  earn  one  shilling  a  month  with  permission  to  receive  one 
visit  from  their  friends  each  half  year.  In  the  second  class,one  shilling  and  six 
pence  per  month  may  be  earned,  with  the  substitution  of  tea  for  gruel,  longer 
exercise  on  Sundays  and  increased  privileges  of  visits  and  correspondence.  In 
the  first  class  extended  advantages  of  the  latter  kind,  with  a  further  improvement 
in  dietary,  more  exercise  on  Sundays  and  a  half  a  crown  a  month  may  be  earned. 
There  has  recently  been  instituted  a  special  "  Star  "  class,  consisting  exclusively  of 
convicts  not  previously  sent  to  penal  servitude.  These  enjoy  some  particular 
privileges  and  they  carry  a  red  star  on  their  dress  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  prisoners. 

"  Convicts  must  in  general  have  learned  to  read  and  write  before  they  can 
be  admitted  to  the  highest  class.  Different  dresses  are  worn  in  the  respective 
classes.  The  adoption  of  this  '  progressive  system/  it  may  be  remarked,  has 
led  to  a  large  diminution  of  punishment  in  those  prisons.  And  this  is  a  chief 
merit  of  the  plan,  namely,  its  aid  to  the  officers  and  to  discipline.  But  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  it  affords  little  test  of  either  the  character  or 
the  reformation  of  criminals.  In  fact,  the  greatest  hypocrites  and  the  most 
cuuning,  habitual  rogues,  may  most  easily  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  this  it  is  of  great  value.  But  the  appendage  of 
supervision  is  also  very  essential." 

When  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  custody  and  care  of  all  the 
British  convicts  in  Great  Britain,  the  English  Government  sent  commissioners 
to  the  United  States  to  observe  the  working  of  the  penitentiary  or  State  prison 
system  in  that  country  and  report.  American  ideas  were  not  adopted  to  any 
great  extent.  The  original  act  establishing  Penitentiaries  in  England  provided 
that  the  convicts  should  be  kept  separate  at  night,  and,  as  much  as  possible, 
during  the  day,  and  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  communication  even 
when  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  work  in  the  same  room  or  shop.  The 
solitary  confinement  of  convicts  during  the  first  nine  months  of  their  penal  ser- 
vitude can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  adaptation  of  that  system  of  complete 
separation  which  those  commissioners  found  in  operation  in  some  of  the  American 

Prisons,  and  which  is  still  in  operation  in  less  vigorous  form  in  the  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  prison.  In  American  prisons  generally,  solitary  confinement  was 
used  only  as  a  punishment  for  insubordination  or  violation  of  the  prison  rules. 
The  ticket-of -leave  system,  or  the  system  of  conditional  liberation,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  was  first  tried  in  the  Australian  convict  settlements,  and  having 
been  found  to  work  satisfactorily  there,  it  was  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  when 
transportation  could  not  be  continued.  It  was  really  little  more  than  a  shortening 
of  the  term  of  the  convict's  sentence,  until  Crofton,  in  his  administration  of  the 
Irish  prisons,  showed  how  much  more  may  be  gained  by  requiring  the  convicts 
actually  to  earn  such  remission  of  part  of  their  sentence,  as  was  allowed  by  the 
law,  and  enforcing  the  terms  of  the  ticket-of -leave.  This  system  in  its  improved 
form  was  adopted  in  1862  by  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg ;  in  the  Canton  of  Sargovie,  in  Switzerland,  in  1868 ;  in  Servia  in  1869  ; 
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in  the  German  Empire  in  1871  ;  in  other  Swiss  Cantons  and  in  Denmark  in  1873 ; 
in  the  Canton  of  Vaud  and  in  Croatia  in  1875  ;  in  the  Canton  of  Unterwalden 
in  1878  ;  in  the  Netherlands  in  1881,  and  in  France  in  1885.  "Even  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan  has  embodied  it  in  the  code  of  1882."  The  parole  system  now  in 
operation  in  so  many  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  United 
States  is  but  a  development  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  parole  system  now  canied  much  further 
in  some  of  the  prisons  of  the  United  States  than  it  has  yet  been  car- 
ried in  England.  In  the  British  prisons  the  convicts  to  increase  the 
severity  of  their  punishment  are  for  some  months  employed  in  work  almost  or 
entirely  unproductive,  such  as  that  of  the  treadmill  or  the  moving  of  heavy 
shot.  The  managers  of  all  the  penal  institutions  of  the  United  States  agree  that 
while  labour  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  means  of  reformation,  unproductive 
labour  has  a  most  injurious  moral  effect  on  prisoners  and  it  is  never  resorted  to 
in  these  institutions  unless  for  purposes  of  instruction.  In  the  English  prisons 
the  diet  table,  framed  so  that  the  average  man  may  receive  a  bare  sufficiency  of 
coarse  food,  is  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  consequence  is  that  some  suffer  con- 
stantly from  the  pangs  of  hunger.  In  many,  perhaps  in  all  of  the  prisor.s  of  the 
United  States,  although  there  is  a  diet  table,  every  prisoner  receives  an  abun- 
dance of  food,  and  in  some,  care  is  taken  to  supply  vegetables  in  season.  Some 
wardens  say,  that  unless  the  prisoners  get  enough  to  eat,  they  cannot  work. 
Others  contend  that  by  being  careful  as  to  the  quality  of  the  food  and  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  served,  they  do  much  to  strengthen  whatever  self-respect 
and  human  feeling  the  prisoner  retains.  Some,  for  this  reason,  allow  the  friends 
of  prisoners  to  give  them  delicacies  and  furniture  and  ornaments  for  their  cells. 
In  most  cases  the  prisoners  receive  a  liberal  allowance  of  tobacco.  Mr.  Brush, 
warden  of  the  Sing- Sing  New  York  State  prison,  says  :  "  There  are  many  ways 
of  assisting  to  maintain  discipline  in  a  prison.  I  do  not  mean  so  much  disci- 
pline that  simply  keeps  order,  but  the  discipline  that  makes  character  and  helps 
the  man  after  he  leaves  prison.  Amongst  the  greatest  of  these  are  privileges 
which  are  given  to  the  prisoners,  such  as  writing  to  and  receiving  letters  from 
their  friends,  receiving  visits  from  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  them  and 
receiving  luxuries  occasionally  from  their  friends  outside.  By  these  privileges 
you  keep  up  and  improve  what  is  best  in  them.  By  depriving  them  of  such 
privileges,  you  harden  them  and  make  them  careless  as  to  their  conduct  and 
indifferent  as  to  their  future.  When  they  are  once  assured  of  those  privileges 
and  have  enjoyed  them,  the  deprivation  of  them  temporarily  will  do  much  in 
keeping  the  unruly  in  order."  Others,  however,  contend  that  much  harm  is 
done  by  allowing  prisoners  who  have  wealthy  friends  to  receive  luxuries. 

Literary  instruction  is  carefully  attended  to  in  several  of  the  American 
prisons.  In  English  prisons  literary  instruction  is  given  during  the  nine  months  of 
solitary  confinement.  In  the  American  prisons  it  continues  during  the  whole  period 
of  imprisonment  or  until  the  prisoner  has  acquired  a  fair  common  school  education. 
In  the  Massachusetts  State  prison,  in  which,  as  the  waiden  informed  the  com- 
missioners, there  were  at  the  time  of  their  visit  only  18  prisoners  who  did  not 
know  how  to  read  and  write  when  committed,  school  is  taught  from  6.30  to  750 
p.m.,  on  five  nights  of  the  week  and  is  attended  by  104  men.  This  school 
costs  $2,000  a  year  and  an  increase  of  the  appropriation  to  $3,000  was  asked. 
The  library  contains  some  9,000  volumes.  The  number  of  volumes  issued  during 
the  year  was  23,03.1.  School  books  are  taken  by  349  who  do  not  attend  the  school 
and  of  these  eighty-two  volumes  are  German,  Spanish,  French,  Italian, Latin,  Greek 
and  Swedish  text-books.  The  superintendent  of  the  State  prisons  of  New  York 
his  report  for  1889  states  that  "  the  requirements  of  the  law  that  \t&v?w&vscl 
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shall  be  given  in  the  useful  branches  of  an  English  education  to  such  prisoners 
as  may  require  it  and  be  benefited  by  it  in  the  judgment  of  the  prison  wardens 
and  chaplains  is  fully  met."  Similar  reports  are  made  as  to  the  work  of  this 
character  done  in  the  Joliet,  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  other   State  prisons. 

The  system  in  actual  operation  in  all  but  some  Southern  States  is  that  known 
in  the  Northern  Spates  as  the  Auburn  system,  the  principal  features  of  which  are, 
separate  cells  by  night  and  associated  labour  by  day.  Mr.  Hastings  H.  Hart, 
secretary  of  the  Minnesota  State  board  of  correction  i  and  charities  in  a  pamph- 
let published  in  1890  says :  "  When  it  is  combined  with  a  suitable  labour 
system,  that  is  a  system  of  productive  labour  such  as  will  train  men  to  earn 
their  way  outside,  it  affords  opportunity  for  reformation,  though  the  system  has 
little  reformatory  power  in  itself.  In  most  cases  the  system  has  been  supplemented 
by  good  time  laws,  under  which  prisoners  earn  a  reduction  of  their  sentence  by 
good  conduct  and  in  some  states  prisoners  are  allowed  a  portion  of  their  earnings 
an  condition  of  good  conduct.  These  laws  promote  good  discipline  but  do  not 
ensure  reformation.  The  worst  men  often  make  the  best  convicts,  earn  all  of 
their  good  time  and  go  straight  back  into  crime.  Many  go  out  of  our  state 
prisons  reformed  men  but  their  reformation  is  not  generally  due  to  anything 
inherent  in  the  system.  The  reformation  of  state  prison  convicts  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  personality  of  the  officers  of  the  prison.  A  warden  who  cares 
nothing  about  his  men,  a  tyrannical,  heartless  deputy- warden,  or  a  perfunctory 
chaplain  stands  directly  in  the  way  of  every  renovating  influence. 

"  In  some  state  prisons  as  in  Ohio,  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  the  parole 
system  has  been  introduced  with  a  system  of  marks  and  grades.  The  results  have 
been  very  encouraging.  The  laws  of  Wisconsin  and  New  York  have  gone  into 
effeot  within  the  past  two  years  and  are  not  yet  fairly  in  operation.  The  Ohio 
law  has  been  in  operation  since  1885.  The  convicts  are  divided  in  three  grades 
as  at  the  Elmira  reformatory  and  are  marked  on  their  conduct,  their  labour  and 
on  school  or  normal  progress,  and  those  who  have  not  previously  been  convicted 
of  any  felony  may  be  discharged  on  expiration  of  the  minimum  sentence  provided 
by  law  for  their  offence  subject  to  a  return  without  trial  if  their  parole  is  violated. 
Under  the  operation  of  this  law  it  is  claimed  that  the  morale  of  the  prison  has 
greatly  improved  and  the  population  has  diminished.  About  600  prisoners  have 
been  paroled  and  the  board  of  managers  report  the  most  encouraging  results  in 
the  way  of  reformation." 

The  good  time  law  of  Ohio  provides  that  "  from  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  each 
convict  sentenced  for  a  definite  term  other  than  life,  shall  be  entitled  to  diminish 
the  period  of  his  sentence  as  follows  : — For  each  month,  commencing  on  the  first 
day  of  his  arrival  at  the  penitentiary,  during  which  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  discipline,  or  of  any  of  the  rules  of  the  prison,  and  has  laboured  with 
diligence  and  fidelity,  he  shall  be  allowed  a  deduction  of  five  days  from  the  period 
of  his  sentence."  If  he  continue  to  conduct  himself  in  the  same  manner  he  is 
entitled  to  seven  days'  deduction  for  each  month  in  the  second  year,  to  nine  days' 
deduction  for  each  month  in  the  third  year,  and  of  ten  days'  deduction  in  each 
year  after  the  third.  For  breach  of  rules  or  discipline,  or  for  misconduct,  he  may 
forfeit  "  a  portion  or  all  of  his  time  previously  gained." 

The  Ohio  law  relating  to  parole  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  state  prison, 
provides  that  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  prison  "  shall  have  power  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations  under  which  any  prisoner  *  *  under  a  sentence  other 
than  for  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  who  may  have  served  the  minimum 
term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  he  was  convicted,  and  who  has  not 
previously  been  convicted  of  a  felony  and  served  a  term  in  a  penal  institution, 
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be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  of  the  buildings  and  enclosures,  but  to  re- 
main while  on  parole  in  the  legal  custody  and  under  the  control  of  the  board,  and 
subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  enclosure  of  the  said  institution." 
Powers  to  carry  out  their  regulations  are  given  to  the  Board  by  the  same  section. 
One  of  the  rules  is  that  "  no  prisoner  shall  be  released  on  parole  who  has  not  been 
in  the  first  grade  continuously  for  a  period  of  at  least  four  months."  .Another 
rule  is  that  "no  person  shall  be  released  on  parole  until  satisfactory  evidence  is 
furnished  to  the  board  of  managers  in  writing  that  employment  has  been  secured 
for  such  prisoner,  from  some  responsible  person,  certified  to  be  such  by  the 
auditors  of  the  county  where  such  person  resides." 

When  the  commissioners  visited  Ohio,  they  found  that  there  was  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  working  of  the  parole  system  in  the  Columbus 
penitentiary;  but  those  who  thought  it  did  not  work  well  attributed  its  failure  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  administered.  It  did  seem  very  improbable  that 
the  warden  could  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  prisoners  or 
ascertain  whether  a  reformation  had  really  been  effected  in  any  ease,  where  nearly 
1,600  men  were  busily  engaged  in  workshops  extending,  it  was  said,  over  fifteen 
acres  of  ground.  And  it  was  said  that  the  Board  of  managers  when  considering 
an  application  for  a  prisoners  discharge  on  parole  are  often  influenced  by  repre- 
sentations made  from  without. 

The  Board  of  managers  of  the  state  prison  themselves  say  in  their  report  for 
1889  :— 

"  The  Board  again  desires  to  re-affirm  its  entire  confidence  in  the  parole  law 
as  a  wise,  humane  and  equitable  enactment,  full  of  encouragement  and  blessings 
to  the  prisoner  whose  reputation  and  good  conduct  merit  recognition  and  assist- 
ance to  regain  his  good  name  and  position  in  society.  The  appreciation  of  those 
who  have  received  its  benefits,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have  kept  their 
pledge  of  honour  is  best  shown  in  the  fact  that  of  the  535  prisoners  paroled  since 
the  law  went  into  operation  in  1885,  but  forty  have  been  returned  for  viola- 
tion of  the  conditions  imposed."  They  quote  approvingly  the  statement  made  by 
one  of  the  Board  that  "  although  under  the  laws  and  rules  the  Board  have  been 
-at  work  for  almost  four  years,  not  a  line  of  either  law  or  rule  has  been  changed 
and  we  have  no  change  whatever  to  suggest,  and  I  cannot  imagine  any  alteration 
or  addition  that  would  be  of  benefit  either  to  the  state  or  to  the  convict." 

The  Act  passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1889,  known  as  the  Fassett 
Act,  provides  (section  74)  that  when  any  male  person  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  the  court 
may  pronounce  upon  such  convict  "  an  indeterminate  sentence  of  imprisonment 
in  a  state  prison  for  a  term  with  minimum  and  maximum  limits  only  specified 
without  fixing  a  definite  term  of  sentence  within  such  limits."  The  maximum 
term  is  to  be  the  longest  and  the  minimum  term  the  shortest  for  which  such 
offender  might  have  been  sentenced.  Section  75  provides  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  state  prisons,  the  agent  and  warden,  the  chaplain,  physician  and 
principal  keeper  of  each  prison  shall  constitute  a  board  of  commissioners  for  ea/*h 
prison.  Section  76  provides  that  this  board  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  and  at 
each  meeting  every  prisoner  confined  in  said  prison  on  an  indeterminate  sentence 
whose  minimum  term  of  sentence  has  expired  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  such  board  and  apply  for  his  release  upon  parole  or  for  an  absolute 
discharge,  and  the  board  is  prohibited  from  entertaining  any  other  form  of  appli- 
cation or  petition  for  the  release  upon  parole  or  absolute    discharge  ot  ttccg 
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prisoner.  Section  77  provides  that  the  superintendent  shall  cause  to  be  kept  in 
each  prison  a  full  and  accurate  record  of  each  prisoner  therein  confined  upon  an 
indeterminate  sentence,  which  record  shall  include  a  biographical  sketch  covering 
such  items  as  may  indicate  the  causes  of  the  criminal  character  or  conduct  of 
the  prisoner  aud  also  a  record  of  the  demeanour,  education  and  labour  of  the 
prisoner  while  confined  in  such  prison.  When  a  prisoner  is  transferred  a  copy  of 
this  record  shall  be  transmitted  with  him.  Section  78  provides  that  the  board,  if 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  prisoner  applying  for  discharge  will 
live  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law,  may  authorize  his  release 
upon  parole  on  the  usual  conditions.  If  he  violates  those  conditions  he  may  be 
arrested  and  taken  back  to  prison  on  warrant  issued  by  the  board  or  any  one  of  its 
members  and  be  held  for  such  part  of  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment  as 
remained  unexpired  when  he  was  released  on  parole.  Tuis  goes  much  farther  than 
the  English  ticket-of-leave  system  under  which  a  convict  is  sentenced  for  a  definite 
term  and  can  earn  only  a  limited  remission  of  that  sentence. 

Mr.  Hart  tells  us  that,  "  In  the  state  prison  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  a  very 
important  and  useful  experiment  is  in  progress.  .  .  There  has  been  no  special 
legislation,  except  a  law  requiring  that  all  of  the  convicts  be  sent  to  school ;  but 
the  modifications  in  the  system  have  been  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Board  of  Inspectors  under  existing  laws.  Warden  Hatch,  who  was  formerly  a 
prison  contractor,  holds  the  view  that  prison  discipline  has  but  one  legitimate 
object,  namely,  the  protection  of  society  ;  and  that  the  most  effective  way  to  pro- 
tect society  is  to  reform  the  prisoner.  He  holds  that  any  means  which  have 
proved  efficient  to  reform  men  outside  are  legitimate  in  prison."  To  this  end,  a 
mark  system  has  been»introduced,  and  every  man  is  marked  on  a  scale  of  ten  on 
his  studies  and  his  conduct,  which  includes  his  efficiency  in  work.  Every  man 
who  earns  seven  in  studies  and  nine  in  conduct,  enjoys  certain  privileges  amongst 
which  are  the  following :  he  substitutes  a  grey  suit  for  stripes  at  the  end  of  his 
first  three  months  (this  privilege  is  highly  valued),  he  has  the  privilege  of  news- 
papers, letters,  a  weekly  literary  society,  religious  meetings  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  and  an  hour  or  two  of  liberty  in  the  prison  yard  two  afternoons  in  the  week. 
Men  who  fail  to  earn  these  marks,  and  men  who  break  the  rules  are  deprived  of 
these  privileges.  Those  who  join  the  literary  societies  must  pledge  themselves  to 
use  their  influence  in  favor  of  good  discipline  and  good  morals.  The  religious 
work  of  the  prison  is  carried  on  by  a  chaplain  and  assistant  chaplain,  who  give 
their  whole  time  to  this  work,  and  a  Catholic  chaplain  who  officiates  regularly.  .  . 
The  prison  officers  asset  t  that  no  special  favours  are  shown  to  convicts  who  interest 
themselves  in  religious  matters.  .  .  The  visible  results  are  better  work — several 
of  the  contractor's  foremen  testify  that  the  men  work  better  than  formerly —  .  . 
better  order  and  an  intellectual  improvement.  .  .  There  were  few  dull,  morose, 
or  dogged  countenances.' 
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In  nothing,  perhaps,  do  American  systems  differ  from  the  English  more  than 
in  the  extent  of  the  discretionary  powers  given  to  the  warden  or  chief  officer.  In 
Great  Britain  the  discretionary  power  of  the  superintendent  is  very  limited'  in 
the  United  States  the  warden  manages  the  prison,  its  inmates,  and  its  affairs 
pretty  much  as  he  pleases.  Usually  there  is  a  board  which  is  supposed  to  control 
him,  but  which  in  most  cases  is  willing  to  authorize  what  he  proposes,  and  to  ap- 
prove of  what  he  does.  Because  of  this  freedom  of  action,  and  the  diversity  of 
management  arising  from  it,  a  great  many  systems  or  modifications  of  systems, 
all  more  or  less  experimental  are  on  trial,  and  it  may  be  possible  after  a  time  to 
determine  what  is  best. 
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Reformatories  for  Men. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  those  who  pass  through  the 
convict  or  state  prisons  or  penitentiaries  become  roformed  even  to  the  extent  of 
avoiding  the  commission  of  what  is  technically  called  crime.  The  estimates  in 
which  the  managers  of  such  institutions  sometimes  indulge,  vary  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  per  cent.,  and  some  estimates  are  even  higher.  But  all  agree  that 
the  reformation  of  recidivists  and  habitual  criminals  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
that  comparatively  few  of  that  class  ever  do  reform.  Indeed,  some  go  so  far  as 
to  contend  that  the  man  who  has  been  imprisoned  several  times  is  by  nature  so 
prone  to  crime  that  he  cannot  resist  his  evil  inclinations,  and  that  his  reformation 
is,  therefore,  impossible.  Deterrent  and  reformatory  influences  have  most  effect 
on  those  imprisoned  for  the  first  time,  especially  those  who  have  not  led  a  long 
career  of  vice  and  crime,  but  have  been  arrested  for  their  first  or  second  offence. 
A  long  and  painful  experience  has  also  proved  that  of  those  imprisoned  for  the 
first  time,  many  become  thoroughly  depraved,  because  in  prison  they  are  forced 
into  association  with  old  offenders  whose  every  deed,  and  word,  and  thought  is 
criminal. 

A  royal  commission  appointed,  in  1878,  to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the 
penal  servitude  Acts  in  Great  Britain,  made  several  valuable  recommendations, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  : 

u  That  in  order  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  less  hardened  convicts  by 
old  and  habitual  offenders,  a  separate  class  should  be  foimed  of  convicts  against 
whom  no  previous  conviction  of  any  kind  is  known  to  have  been  recorded." 

This  recommendation  was  acted  upon  immediately.  The  report  of  the 
directors  of  convict  prisons,  for  1880-1,  states  that  "  these  prisoners  being  selected 
after  careful  enquiries  .  .  .  were  first  sent  to  Millbank  to  accumulate  until  the 
numbers  were  sufficient  to  occupy  a  separate  block  of  one  of  the  public  works 
prisons.  .  .  And  in  November  last  204  of  these  prisoners  were  transferred  to 
Chatham  prison,  where  they  are  kept  entirely  separate  from  all  the  rest  of  the  con- 
victs." The  directors  wisely  concluded  that  the  objects  in  view  would  be  frustrated 
if  all  who  were  convicted  a  first  time  were  to  l>e  admitted  into  this  class,  and 
they  ordered,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  those  whose 
crimes  in  themselves  indicate  a  deliberate  criminal  course  of  life,  such  as  those 
convicted  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  men  convicted  of  unnatural  crimes  and 
indecency,  whether  previously  convicted  or  not,  should  be  excluded  ;  those 
who,  although  convicted  for  the  first  time,  were  found,  on  careful  enquiry,  to  have 
been  leading  criminal  lives  were  also  excluded.  The  men  who  were  selected  it  was 
ordered  should  "be  located  in  a  separate  hall  prepared  for  their  reception;"  should 
be  treated  like  all  other  convicts,  only  that  they  were  to  be  absolutely  and  entirely 
kept  separate  from  them,  "  so  that  at  no  time  should  they  come  into  contact  with 
them,  directlv  or  indirectly,  either  at  work,  at  chapel,  under  punishment,  or  on 
any  other  occasion."  With  a  view  to  ensuring  this  each  of  these  convicts  wears  a 
scarlet  star  on  his  clothing  and  they  are  called  "  the  star  class."  Subsequent 
reports  state  that  the  convicts  of  this  class  were  more  amenable  to  discipline 
than  the  others  and  were  remarkable  for  their  general  good  conduct.  They  do 
not,  however,  earn  any  more  good  service  time  than  may  be  earned  by  the 
greatest  criminals.  The  States  of  Mew  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  after- 
wards other  states,  thought  it  better  to  establish  separate  prisons  for  first 
offenders  and  to  call  them  by  a  different  name  than  to  assign  a  part  of  a  State's 
prison  or  penitentiary  to  them :  and  the  system  adopted  in  these  reformatories 
for  men  have  the  reformation  of  the  criminals  almost  solely  in  view.     Sonx     ' 
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American  penologists  maintain  that  in  such  institutions  there  should  be  no  pur- 

?ose  or  thought  of  punishment  for  offences  committed  without.  Colonel  Gardner 
'ufts,  of  the  Massachusetts  reformatory,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  said  :  "  With  the  past  life  and 
record  of  a  prisoner  a  reformatory  has  no  punitive  business.  For  his  offence  he 
has  been  adjudged.  His  trial,  conviction  and  sentence  were  the  adjudication 
and  the  punishment  of  his  violation  of  law,  and  by  these  the  demand  of  justice 
was  satisfied.  .  .  The  punishments  of  a  reformatory  should  be  restricted  to  infrac- 
tions of  its  own  laws.  .  .  To  doom  the  offender  was  the  duty  of  the  magistrate, 
to  rehabilitate  him  is  the  commission  of  the  reformatory." 

The  reformatory  at  Elmira,  N.Y.,  of  which  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway  took 
charge  in  1876,  and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  is  of  his  creation,  is  the  best  known 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  of  American  institutions  of  this  clas*. 
When  the  commissioners  visited  this  institution  they  saw  everywhere  evidence 
of  discipline,  good  government,  energy,  vigour,  life  and  progress.  In  the  grounds, 
the  workshops,  the  offices,  the  dining  rooms,  the  cells,  the  school  rooms,  chape[ 
and  gymnasium,  the  keenest  criticism  could  discover  nothing  to  find  fault  with* 
But  what  they  especially  admired  was  the  quiet,  manly  demeanour  of  the  men  of 
the  first  and  second  class,  and  the  air  of  self-respect,  without  the  slightest  show 
of  self-assertion,  with  which  they  underwent  the  inspection  of  the  visitor*. 
They  looked  like  a  body  of  particularly  intelligent,  respectable  workmen  in  an 
ordinary  factory,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  expressed  the  opinion,  m  which 
the  others  concurred,  "  that  if  the  doors  were  thrown  open  then,  two-thirds  of 
these  young  men  would  never  again  do  anything  to  deserve  imprisonment." 

The  substance  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Brockway  is  that,  this  differs 
from  the  other  prisons  of  the  State  in  the  selection  of  a  special  class  of 
prisoners  to  be  treated,  viz.:  Males  to  the  exclusion  of  females  ;  felons  to  the 
exclusion  of  misdemeanants  and  men  supposed  to  be  first  offenders  in  felony, 
although  they  might  have  been  in  a  house  of  refuge,  or  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 
They  must  be  between  sixteen  and  thirty  years  of  age.  Then  as  to  the  men 
sent  to  the  Reformatory  the  judge  does  not  determine  or  name  the  periods 
of  their  detention.  The  law  fixes  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  penalty  that 
may  be  imposed  for  each  offence.  In  other  cases  the  judges  determine  what 
the  penalty  within  these  limits  shall  be,  but  not  when  a  prisoner  is  sent  to 
this  reformatory.  "Another  difference  is  in  the  system  or  treatment  which 
has  been  termed  the  disciplinary  system  and  which  is  based  upon  the  system 
of  indeterminatesentences.  There  isamarkingsystem  under  which  the  most  minute 
record  is  kept  of  a  man's  performances  and  progress  and  demeanour  and  in- 
dustry, instructive  or  productive,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  of  his  mental  growth 
indicated  by  his  work  at  the  schools.  .  .  .  The  next  distinguishing  feature  is  in 
the  efforts  made  for  the  education  of  the  men  here — in  the  schools.  Every  inmate 
upon  admission  is  assigned  to  his  appropriate  place  in  the  grade's  s?hool  and  is 
assigned  school  tasks  under  competent  teachers  who  instruct  him  under  the  oral 
system.  The  prisoner  is  subjected  to  monthly  written  examinations  and  a  failure 
to  obtain  the  minimum  percentage  required,  involves  loss  of  time,  as  does  failure 
in  demeanor,  or  in  the  trade's  school  examination  ;  or  properly,  in  the  industrial 
results.  Latterly,  a  difference  had  come  to  exist,  because  of  the  military  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  place  and  the  organizing  of  the  inmates  into  a  regiment  with 
a  complete  complement  of  officers.  Out  of  this  had  come  a  new  disciplinary 
government  in  which  inmates  of  the  advanced  grades  placed  under  parole  aie 
appointed  monitors  and  overseers  in  place  of  citizens  previously  employed. 
Another  distinguishing  feature  is  the  instruction  given  in  trades.    Every  man 
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on  his  admission  is  assigned  to  some  mechanical  instruction,  as  well  as  to  a  place 
in  the  school.  A  careful  enquiry  is  made  into  the  natural  adaptation  of  each  man 
for  some  particular  place  in  the  world  s  work,  as  to  his  possible  introduction  into 
an  industry  upon  his  release,  as  to  the  employment  of  near  relatives  and  as  to 
the  general  class  of  industry  carried  on  in  the  community  to  which  he  would 

Erobably  go.  Here  the  prisoner  proceeds  upon  a  formulated  outline,  each  trade 
aving  several  subdivisions  and  a  number  of  lessons  assigned  to  each.  Failure 
to  pass  monthly  examinations  in  these  results  in  loss  of  time.  The  newest 
feature  that  distinguishes  thi3  reformatory  is  the  attention  given  to  the  physical 
training  of  defectives  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  better  mental  state  and 
capacity  in  the  expectation  of  course  that  broad  scientific  treatment  based  upon 
better  physical  condition  is  the  vehicle  for  instinctive  moral  impulse.  For  this 
a  building  and  apparatus  have  been  pro  vided  on  ground  measuring  80  feetx  140  feet, 
with  Turkish  bath,  plunge  bath,  and  a  complete  apparatus  for  a  gymnasium. 
This  is  no  mere  amusement  for  the  inmates,  but  is  a  complete  system  of  scientific 
renovation  for  those  who  may  need  it.  It  ought  to  be  stated  lor  the  sake  of 
emphasizing  the  difference  between  this  and  other  institutions,  that  this  reforma- 
tory deals  with  a  selected  class  of  inmates  on  the  so-called  indeterminate  sen- 
tence system  from  an  educational  and  disciplinary  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  average  prison  in  the  most  important  particular,  that 
under  the  law  of  discipline  the  matter  of  retribution  is  left  out  and  the  whole 
treatment  of  the  prisoner  is  remedial.  We  have  at  the  present  time  considerably 
over  a  thousand  inmates." 

The  statute  simply  provides  that  the  reformatory  shall  be  conducted  on  a 
non-partisan  basis,  and  then  in  the  most  broad  and  general  terms,  the  board  of 
managers  are  authorized  to  establish  a  mark  system,  and  to  use  any  measures 
they  deem  to  be  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  institution.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  are  appointed  for  five  years  by  the  Governor  oi  the  State,  and 
they  appoint  the  superintendent.  The  board,  on  the  information  supplied  by  the 
officers,  determine  when  a  prisoner  has  become  reformed.  The  board  hold  a 
meeting  and  a  parole  court  once  a  month.  They  do  not  interfere  much  in  the 
management.  They  receive  no  pay.  The  judges  were  at  tiist  unwilling  to  send 
prisoners  to  the  reformatory.     Now  they  send  too  many. 

Of  the  educational  system  at  Elmira,  Mr.  Brock  way  said,  "The  principle 
that  underlies  it,  is,  that  every  inmate  should  be  assigned  an  intellectual  task 
intended  to  engage  his  intellectual  powers  and  to  carry  forward  his  intellectual 
development  to  the  utmost.  The  primary  work  is  of  the  usual  rudimentary  des- 
cription, suitable  to  awakening  the  intelligence  of  the  inmates  of  the  lowest 
standard.  Some  exception  might  be  taken  to  our  literary  cla«s,  or  political 
economy  and  science  classes.  The  intention  of  these  is  to  engage  the  more  edu- 
cated men  and  to  occupy  their  time.  In  a  reformatory  process  the  first  thing 
to  do  to  a  young  criminal  is  to  eradicate  his  criminal  activity. 

To  do  that,  you  have  to  resort  to  a  highly  organized  system,  but  this  is  not  enough.  You 
have  made  it  impossible  or  impolitic  for  him  to  exercise  his  finesse  in  any  habi's  that  tend  to 
develop  criminality,  but  you  must  get  activity  of  another  kind  in  its  place.  To  do  this  you 
must  e  gage  his  whole  time.  If  you  occupy  a  criminal  half  the  day  and  then  leave  him  idle  the 
other  half  day,  all  the  good  you  accomplish  may  be  practically  undone.  Therefore  he  should  be 
Awakened  to  the  bugle  note.  We  don  t  allow  our  men  to  get  up  until  the  bugle  is  sounded, 
whether  they  are  asleep  or  not.  From  this  time  their  activity  should  be  employed  in  a  series  of 
educational  and  industrial  departments.  Now,  proceeding  from  the  upper  division  of  our  school, 
we  ►tart  at  perhaps  a  percentage  in  arithmetic  and  carry  our  pupils  all  through  arithmetic  to 
mathematics  ;  then  we  give  them  American  history,  especially  the  growth  and  influence  of  civil 
institution*,  and  we  give  them  education  ia  business,  law  and  science.  We  take  up  English 
literature,  including  a  historical  survey  of  the  influences  that  have  modified  En^liB>\\>ua&  &3fi«i 
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'can  thought.  Biography,  all  the  great  authors,  and  a  critical  reading  study  of  the  representa- 
tive master-pieces  for  the  acquisition  of  thought  and  the  elevation  of  literary  taste.  Political 
economy,  tracing  the  growth  and  characteristics  of  industrial  society,  and  study  of  the  principles 
applicable  to  economic  life  in  the  present  condition  of  society  touching  production,  distribution, 
exchange  and  consumption.  Higher  arithmetic,  algebraic  processes,  and  geometric  principles, 
such  as  are  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  advanced  work  in  the  practiced  courses  of  science. 
We  have  stenography,  type- writing,  telegraphy,  ancient  and  mediaeval  history,  confined  princi- 
pally to  the  great  peoples  of  antiquity,  and  to  those  civil  institutions  of  later  times  which  have 
exercised  an  influence  on  the  progress  of  humanity.  Practical  ethics  :  This  branch  taking  for  its 
subject  that  which  every  other  study  in  the  course  is  intended  to  indicate,  and  for  which  all  our 
reformatory  agencies  prepare  the  pupil,  **  right  living."  This  is  the  purpose  *  e  have  in  view 
and  it  is  kept  constantly  before  their  minds.  By  these  compulsory  studies,  when  they  are 
members  of  the  community  again,  they  will  understand  more  or  less  our  organized  society,  and 
the  studies  themselves  enlarge  a  man's  conception  of  himself. 

Mr.  Jury. — Q.  Who  is  the  teacher  in  political  economy  ?  A.  Judge  Dexter  is  lecturer  in 
political  economy. 

Q.   Does  he  take  his  own  political  economy  ?    A.  He  takes  the  standard  works. 

Q.  How  often  does  he  come  here  ?  A.  Once  a  week.  We  have  also,  I  may  say,  a  course 
in  physical  geography — a  course  of  forty  or  fifty  lectures.  During  the  summer  time,  that  is 
now,  they  are  occupied  on  mediaeval  history,  and  they  have  had  American  history  in  the  lower 
classes.  So  this  is  how  the  mind  is  reached — by  a  new  and  higher  conception  of  things,  but  I 
think  that  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  our  classes  is  the  Sunday  morning  ethical  class. 

Q.  What  do  you  teach — utilitarian  morals  ?  A.  We  have  different  questions  ;  one  of  the 
last  was  right  and  wrong  competition. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  manual  training  in  the  schools,  how  would  you  determine  a  man's 
capacity  ?  A.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  determine  that — either  by  studying  a  man's 
capabilities  or  the  social  characteristics  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

Q.  How  wide  would  you  extend  the  range  of  the  subjects  ?  A.  I  would  extend  it  all  the 
range  of  a  man's  faculties. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  in  the  higher  classes  ?     A.  In  the  upper  division  600. 

(The  Commission  were  shewn  over  the  reformatory  by  Mr.  Brock  way  and  its  principal 
features—  educational,  disciplinary  and  industrial — were  explained  and  illustrated.  Mr.  Brock- 
way  described  how,  first  when  the  prisoner  enters  the  establishment,  a  complete  diagnosis  is 
made  of  his  physical,  mental  and  moral  condition  ;  how  his  antecedents  are  enquired  into,  the 
habits  and  occupations  of  his  parents  and  grandparents  if  possible — whether  they  were  tempe- 
rate or  intemperate  and  lining  honestly  or  dishonestly,  cleanly  or  otherwise,  the  home  life  of  the 
man  himself,  his  age  when  he  was  cast  adrift  upon  the  world,  his  habits  and  associations  up  to 
the  time  when  he  committed  the  crime  of  which  he  is  convicted ;  his  physical  condition,  his 
inheritances,  his  physical  texture  are  all  examined  ;  the  state  of  his  education,  his  sensibility  to 
shame,  hia  susceptibility  to  praise  or  blame — all  these  are  entered  in  detail  upon  the  page  of  a 
big  ledger  which  was  opened  for  the  inspection  of  the  Commission.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
extensive  entry  there  was  another  by  the  Superintendent  himself,  giving  the  heads  of  the  pro- 
posed system  of  treatment.  Then  Mr.  Brock  way  explained  how  the  man  is,  after  this,  put  into 
the  intermediate  grade  and  shewn  that  it  depends  upon  himself  whether  he  goes  up  or  down. 
He  is  placed  in  the  class  most  fitted  to  his  capacity  and  acquirements,  is  tested  at  every  stage 
by  the  mark  system  in  operation  here.  He  is  furnished  with  a  complete  copy  of  the  ■  ules,  and 
his  subsequent  conduct  is  entered  in  a  separate  account  which  is  kept  in  another  big  ledger. 
The  distinguishing  marks  of  the  different  grades  were  pointed  out :  The  first  grade  men  were 
seen  wearing  their  li^ht  blue  uniform  and  smart  military  cap.  They  occupy  better  cells  than 
the  otheis.  dine  together  in  a  large  mess  room  at  small  tables  and  are  permitted  to  talk  freely 
and  spend  the  noon  hour  in  a  social  way.  They  march  in  columns  of  four  and  are  officered  by 
captains  and  sergeants  chosen  by  the  Superintendent  from  their  own  number.  Monitors  in  the 
corridors,  clerks  and  officers  for  the  next  grade  are  chosen  from  amongst  their  number.  The 
second  grade  wear  a  dark  uniform  and  Scotch  caps,  march  in  columns  of  two  and  take  their  meals 
in  cells,  and  have  in  general  less  privileges  than  the  first  grade  ;  and  those  in  the  third  grade 
wear  suits  of  red  clothes,  eat  in  their  cells  and  are  commanded  by  officers  of  the  institution. 
They  are  subjected  to  the  restraints  and  rigor  of  prison  life.  Dr.  Wey,  the  surgeon  of  the 
institution,  explained  the  system  of  scientific  physical  training  adopted  in  the  gymnasium  as 
the  Commission  were  shewn  over  that  building.  A  considerable  number  of  the  defectives  and 
dullards,  the  protoplasm,  Mr.  Brockway  remarked,  from  which  the  regiment  is  evolved  were 
put  through  their  exercise  in  the  presence  of  the  Commission.  The  physical  man  who  is  defec- 
tive  hai  to  undergo  a  process  of  renovation  by  baths  and  massage  and  proper  diet  and  is  pot 
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through  a  course  of  muscular  training  by  means  of  complete  scientific  apparatus  under  a  fully 
qualified  instructor.  The  regiment,  over  1,000  strong,  was  mustered  in  the  square,  paraded  in 
full  dress  and  badges  with  accoutrements  and  attended  by  the  band  and  drum  corps.  Mr. 
Brock  way  explained  the  system  of  drill,  and  explained  how  gradually  the  government  of  the 
place  had  become  a  military  government,  the  military  organization  having  been  made  neces- 
sary by  the  stoppage  of  the  branches  of  labour  mentioned  in  his  evidence,  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  1888 ;  but  he  says  that  the  military  regime  has  been  found  serviceable  in  every  way.  The 
health,  bearing,  mental  tone  have  been  improved,  and  the  disciplinary  defects  have  been 
diminished  and  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  his  opinion  apparently  the  military  gov- 
ernment of  the  reformatory  is  indispensable  to  satisfactory  management.  The  Superintendent 
also  stated  amongst  other  things  that  the  military  drill  was  conducted  under  an  efficient  instruc- 
tor from  the  United  States  Military  College.  Courts  martial  and  a  weekly  officers'  class  for  the 
study  of  tactics  are  held  under  the  direction  of  General  Bryan. 

A  report  of  a  committee  of  the  N.  Y.  Legislative  Assembly  made  in  18.s2, 
says,  "  The  courts  are  expressly  prohibited  from  fixing  or  limiting  the  duration 
of  such  imprisonment  (in  the  Elmira  reformatory).  The  power  of  limiting  and 
terminating  such  imprisonment  is  vested  solely  in  the  managers  of  the  reform- 
atory subject  only  to  the  restriction  that  such  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  . . .  Under  the  marking  system  adopted  prisoners  are  credited  three 
each  month  for  good  conduct,  three  for  approved  proficiency  in  school  and  three 
for  satisfactory  performance  in  labour.  They  are  likewise  debited  with  deficien- 
cies in  conduct,  school  and  labour.  Any  prisoner  gaining  twelve  successive 
nines,  ie.y  three  for  conduct,  three  for  school  and  three  for  labour  for  twelve 
successive  months  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  managers,  bo  released  upon  parole 
and  engage  in  employment  away  from  the  reformatory,  and  at  the  end  of  one 
year  and  a-half  from  the  time  of  his  commitment  may,  if  his  conduct  is  in  all 
respects  satisfactory,  be  discharged  absolutely.  The  prisoners  are  classified  into 
three  grades,  and  all  prisoners  at  their  entrance  are  placed  in  the  second  or 
intermediate  grade.  If  they  then  fall  below  the  standard  requirements  for 
conduct,  school  and  labour,  they  are  reduced  to  the  third  grade  ;  if  tliey  attain 
to  that  standard  and  gain  six  successive  nines  they  are  promoted  to  the  first 
grade.  They  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  reduced  or  promoted  within  the  limits 
of  the  three  grades  according  to  their  merits  or  demerits.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  system  might  be  so  administered  as  to  become  in  the  highest  degree  oppres- 
sive and  exasperating  to  the  prisoners.  Under  severe  and  exacting  officers  who 
should  require  all  prisoners  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  same  inflexible 
standards  regardless  of  the  constitutional  differences  or  acquired  capacities  of 
the  prisoners  the  system  would  become  a  terrible  machinery  of  oppression  and 
injustice,  fruitful  in  the  more  refined  but  none  the  less  inhuman  forms  of  cruelty. 
Nor  would  it  require  any  infusion  of  malice,  prejudice,  mercenary  interest  or 
other  evil  purpose  into  the  management  to  produce  this  evil  result  The  simple 
ignorance,  inadvertence  or  incapacity  of  the  officers  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  system  would  with  equal  certainty  lead  to  this  species  of  cruelty, 
and  the  effect  would  be  to  excite  a  spirit  of  discontent,  a  rankling  sense  of 
injustice  and  a  spirit  of  insubordination  or  sullen  resistance  to  authority. 
Under  such  a  system  so  administered  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  the  reformation 
of  offenders" 

The  Act  of  the  N.  Y.  Legislature,  passed  in  1877,  provides  that  the  board 
of  managers  shall  have  power  to  transfer  temporarily,  with  the  written  consent 
of  the  superintendent  of  prisons,  to  either  of  the  state  prisons,  or  in  case  any 
prisoner  shall  become  insane,  to  the  convict  asylum  at  Auburn,  any  prisoner  who 
subsequent  to  his  committal  shall  be  shown  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  his 
conviction  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  or  to  have  been  previously  convicted 
of  crime,  and  may  also  so  transfer  any  apparently  incorrigible  rjri&ot&T  ^tasfe 
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presence  in  the  reformatory  appears  to  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  well-being 
of  the  institution  ;  and  such  managers  may  by  written  requisition  require  the 
return  to  the  reformatory  of  any  person  who  may  have  been  so  transferred." 
This  was  re-enacted  in  1887.  According  to  the  report  of  1889  the  number  aent 
to  the  state  prisons  in  that  way  during  the  thirteen  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
reformatory  was  200. 

The  means  of  reformation  employed  in  this  institution  are  chiefly  physical 
and  intellectual.  Religious  influences  are  little  relied  on  and  are  almost  lost 
sight  of.  For  some  years  a  Protestant  chaplain  was  employed,  but  there  is  no 
longer  a  regular  Protestant  chaplain,  and  the  only  religious  exercises  in  which 
the  Protestant  prisoners  join — the  only  time  they  receive  religious  instruction  of 
any  kind — are  on  the  Sunday  afternoons  when  all  are  required  to  attend  a  religious 
meeting,  and  the  minister  especially  invited  for  the  day  holds  a  seivice  and 
preaches  a  sermon  supposed  to  be  unsectarian.  On  Sunday  forenoons  a  class 
in  ethics  not  essentially  Christian  is  held.  A  Catholic  priest  attends  on  the  third 
Saturday  of  every  month,  to  hear  confessions,  and  on  the  third  Sunday  celebrates 
mass  and  preaches ;  and  on  the  second  and  fourth  Thursday  evenings  gives  an 
hour's  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine.  As  in  several  other  U.  S.  institutions  he 
receives  no  remuneration  for  these  services. 

It  is  difficult  in  this  as  in  other  cases  to  ascertain  how  many  are  reformed- 
Of  the  288  paroled  in  1889  the  superintendent  calculates  that  233  or  80.9  per 
cent,  were  reformed,  but  this  is  merely  an  estimate.  Mr.  Round,  secretary  of  a 
New  York  prisoners  aid  association  reports,  "  We  received  (of  the  men  paroled 
from  Elmira)  76  in  1880,  nine  are  not  reformed.  In  1881  we  received  99,  ten 
were  not  good;  in  1883,  109,  13  gone  wrong;  in  1884,  121, 13  gone  wrong;  in 
1885,  10  gone  wrong;  in-1886,  10  gone  wrong;  in  1887,  we  received  86  and 
but  three  of  them  have  gone  wrong." 

The  standard  of  reformation  is  not  very  high.  In  his  address  at  the  congress 
of  the  National  Prison  Association,  held  in  Toronto,  Mr.  Brockway  said : — 

"I  would  like  to  say,  for  fear  that  the  discussion  may  take  a  range  that  it 
will  not  if  I  make  the  statement  that  there  is  a  mistaken  notion  about  the 
significance  of  the  term  reformation  in  the  view  of  a  State  government.  It  is 
not  to  make  an  angel.  Our  criminals  are  defined  to  be  men  non-adjusted  or 
mal -adjusted — out  of  relation.  Either  they  never  were  in  a  proper  relation 
or  they  have  been  in  a  proper  relation  and  gotten  out  of  the  established  order  of 
the  community  in  which  they  resided.  The  work  of  reformation  is  to  adjust  or 
readjust,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  when  that  is  done  effectually,  reformation 
in  the  State  sense  may  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished.  That  is  the  sense  in 
which  we  always  use  the  term."  And  Mr.  Eugene  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y. 
Prison  Association,  says, "  Reformation  in  the  penological  sense  does  not  imply  any 
religious  transformation  in  the  convict ;  it  does  not  indicate  that  he  mast  be 
born  again  either  morally  or  intellectually,  or  even  be  lifted  above  the  capa- 
bilities originally  implanted  in  him.  A  convict  is  reformed  when  he  has  under- 
gone such  a  change  that  being  entrusted  with  freedom  he  will  not  again  commit 
crime.  This  is  the  sole  and  entire  meaning  of  reformation  as  an  end  sought  by  the 
State  in  its  treatment  of  convicts.  .  .  .  When  a  convict  has  become  simply 
and  permanently  a  law-abiding  subject,  the  State  has  accomplished  its  whole 
aim  and  duty  aud  is  done  with  him.  Its  jurisdiction  reaches  no  further.  .  .  . 
In  our  daily  walk  in  life  we  meet  men  who  are  at  heart  not  less  dishonest  and 
vicious,  not  less  cruel  or  brutal  than  the  most  hopeless  convicts  at  Sing  Sing ; 
but  these  men  avoid  violating  the  penal  code  ;  they  do  not  belong  to  the  criminal 
class.     The  real  difference  between  the  criminal  and  the  non-criminal  is  one  not 
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of  decree  but  of  kind  and  quality.  The  criminal  has  got  out  of  relation  to  the 
established  order  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives ;  he  lacks  prudential 
balance',  lacks  power  of  self-control ;  his  will  is  unstable  and  his  whole  nature 
clouded  by  morbid  notions  of  life." 

The  Massachusetts  State  reformatory  for  men   is  managed  on  somewhat 
different  principles.     All  prisoners  sent  to  it  are  under  indeterminate  sentence. 
Any  man  guilty  of  an  offence  bringing  him  within  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
may  be  sent  to  this  reformatory  by  any  court  or  magistrate  of  the  state,  and 
persons  sentenced  to  other  prisons  may  be  removed  to  this  by  order  of  the  com- 
missioners of  prisons.     Two  classes  of  offenders  are  admitted  to  this  institution — 
misdemeanants,  that  is  those  convicted  of  drunkenness,  idleness,  vagrancy  or 
stubbornness,  who  may  be  held  for  two  years ;  and  felons,  including  those  con- 
victed of  larceny,  embezzlement  and  other  serious  crimes,  who  may  be  held  for  five 
years.     Those  over  15  years  of  age  and  under  40  who  have  not  been  convicted 
more  than  three  times  may  be  committed  to  it.    Every  prisoner  enters  the  second 
grade  as  at  Elmira.    He  may  earn  five  credit  marks  each  day,  and  if  he  earns  850 
marks  in  six  consecutive  months  he  is  promoted  to  the  first  grade.  For  imperfection 
in  conduct,  lack  of  industry  in  labour,  or  want  of  diligence  in  study  he  loses  as 
many  marks  as  the  superintendent  thinks  fit.     If  a  prisoner  in  the  first  class  fails 
to  obtain  125  credit  marks  in  a  month  he  is  degraded  to  the  second  ;  if  a  prisoner 
in  the  second  class  fails  for  two  consecutive  months  to  obtain  125  marks  per 
month  he  is  degraded  to  the  third  class ;  if  a  third  class  prisoner  fails  to  obtain 
100  credit  marks  each  month  for  three  successive  months  he  receives  such  pun- 
ishment as  the  superintendent  with  the  approval  of  the  commissioners  may 
prescribe.     Five  marks  every  day  or  150  marks  in  one  month  may  advance  a 
prisoner  from  the  third  to  the  second  grade.     When  a  prisoner  ha3  been  for  five 
consecutive  months  in  the  first  grade  with  a  perfect  record,  and  has  the  required 
percentages  in  the  school,  bis  name  may  be  presented  to  the  Board  for  their  con- 
sideration, together  with  any  facts  in  possession  of  the  superintendent  which  will 
tend  to  show  the  character  of  the  prisoner  and  any  opinions  which  he  may  have 
as  to  the  prisoner's  fitness  for  release.     The  Board  take  into  consideration  the 
reformatory  record  and  the  facts  and  opinions  presented  by  the  superintendent  and 
the  history  of  the  prisoner  before  his  commitment  to  the  reformatory,  and  if  they 
think  the  case  one  in  which  release  may  be  granted,  they  will  see  the  prisoner, 
ascertain  his  plans  for  the  future  and  his  prospects  for  work,  and  from  all  form  their 
judgment  as  to  the  advisability  of  releasing  him.     In  most  cases  the  prisoners 
are  released  at  the  end  of  their  term.     The  commissioners  visit  the  reformatory 
and  hold  court  once  a  month.     No  person  outside  is  consulted  as  to  the  expediency 
of  releasing  a  prisoner.     Only  those  in  the  first  grade  are  released  before  the 
expiration  of  the  maximum  term.  The  standard  to  be  reached  before  presentation 
for  permit  is  not  necessarily  high  or  difficult  to  attain,  nor  are  the  conditions  of 
release  severe.     They  are  easy  of  performance  and  such  as  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  individual.      If  a  prisoner  violates  the  terms  of  his  parole  he  may  be 
arrested  and  taken  back  to  the  reformatory  on  warrant  of  the  commissioners. 
The  men  in  the  first  grade  wear  a  blue  uniform ;  those   in  the  second,  black ; 
those  in  the  third,  red.     The  first  grade  men  are  allowed  to  write  letters  every 
week ;   the  second  grade   men,   every  second  week ;   and  the  third  grade,  not 
at  all.     Those  in  the  first  grade  may  be  visited  by  their  friends  once  a  month ; 
those  of  the  second  grade,  once  in  two  months,  and  those  of  the  third  not  at  all. 
Those  in  the  first  and  second  grades  may  receive  fruit  on  Saturdays ;  and  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  the  first  grade  hold  meetings,  at  which  any  entertaining  subject 
may  be  discussed  and  they  get  some  nice  singing.     The  superintendent  was 
unable  to  say  what  proportion  of  those  discharged  lead  good  lives  afterward^ 
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but  about  12J  per  cent,  return  to  the  reformatory.  He  thinks  the  tendency  of 
the  system  is  in  the  direction  of  moral  reformation.  They  try  to  put  all  the 
good  they  can  into  these  people,  and  to  make  them  good  men  by  good  treatment, 
good  food,  and  good  physical  training.  Mr.  Tufts  thinks  that  he  and  his  assistants 
gradually  probe  a  man's  character  to  the  bottom  and  know  pretty  nearly  what  he  is. 
The  prolonged  imprisonment  usualty  has  a  good  effect  on  those  committed  for 
drunkenness.  A  man  may  be  committed  for  drunkenness  on  a  third  conviction, 
or  if  any  one  will  swear  that  he  has  seen  the  man  drunk  three  or  four  times 
within  a  year. 

Several  industries  are  carried  on.  Boots  and  shoes,  chairs  and  clothes  are 
made  on  the  piece  price  system.  Instruction  is  given  in  printing,  engraving, 
bricklaying,  plastering,  carpentering  and  other  work.  The  cells  are  fitted  with 
chairs,  tables  and  a  curtain  at  the  door.  The  men  are  called  at  6.30  a.in.,  break- 
fast at  7,  begin  work  at  7.30,  take  dinner  at  11.45  to  12.30,  stop  work  at  5  p.m., 
take  supper  at  5.30,  and  are  allowed  to  read,  and  in  winter  to  keep  gas  burning 
until  9  o'clock.  Books  are  given  out  of  the  library  twice  a  week.  The  education 
of  650  men,  many  of  them  from  the  illiterate  classes,  is  a  serious  matter.  "  Regular 
branches  of  study  "  are  taken  up  and  many  of  the  prisoners  are  quite  advanced. 
The  schools  are  held  in  the  evenings  and  are  conducted  by  a  superintendent  and 
nine  teachers.  Half  of  the  teachers  are  ex-prisoners  employed  by  the  institution 
after  their  term  had  expired.  Music  is  taught  and  each  school  room  is  furnished 
with  organ  or  piano. 

In  this  institution  religious  influences  are  much  valued.  A  chaplain,  called 
a  moral  instructor,  is  constantly  engaged.  A  Catholic  priest  attends  on  what 
may  be  called  the  usual  terms.  Religious  services,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  are 
held  on  Sundays;  the  Catholic  service  at  8.30  in  the  morning.  There  are 
religious  classes,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  the  older  prisoners  instructing  the 
younger  ones,  and  a  bible  class  conducted  by  a  young  lawyer  from  the  town,  and 
then  the  general  service  conducted  by  the  chaplain,  attendance  on  which  is 
compulsory.  The  Catholic  priest  knows  his  own  men  and  goes  amongst  them 
when  he  is  so  inclined.     There  never  is  any  difficulty  in  that  matter. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  institution  is  the  societies  which  the  men  are 
allowed  to  organize,  choosing  their  own  officers  and  conducting  their  proceedings 
without  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  institution.  Frequently  as  many  as 
300  men  meet  without  an  officer  except  those  chosen  by  themselves.  They  hold 
interesting  discussions  and  preserve  excellent  order.  One  is  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  which  was  begun  as  an  experiment,  and  which  now  carries 
on  work  of  a  religious  character.  Then  the  Catholics  formed  a  religious  society 
of  their  own.  They  had  a  literary  and  scientific  society,  a  Chatauqua,  a  temper- 
ance and  other  societies,  all  meeting  on  different  evenings  of  the  week  and  all 
doing  manifest  good. 

The  conditions  under  which  Mr.  Tufts  works  are  much  less  favourable  to 
the  production  of  striking  results  than  those  under  which  the  Elmira  reformatory 
is  conducted.  The  limitations  of  age  are  not  the  same.  At  Elmira  all  are  con- 
victed for  the  first  time  ;  at  Concord  several  have  been  more  than  two  or  three 
times  convicted.  At  Elmira  the  maximum  term  is  in  all  cases  long,  and  the 
average  length  of  imprisonment  was  20  months  in  1889.  At  Concord  many  of 
the  inmates  are  misdemeanants  whose  maximum  term  is  but  two  years,  and  the 
average  term  is  comparatively  short;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of 
the  Concord  institution  are  habitual  drunkards.  It  is  to  be  expected  therefore  that 
there  should  not  be  the  same  appearance  of  strict  discipline  at  Concord,  and  that 
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the  recidivists  there  should  be  numerous.  Some  think  it  a  fault  in  Mr.  Tufts' 
•administration  that  he  treats  those  committed  to  his  care  with  a  kindness  that 
is  almost  indulgence. 

Other  States  have  followed  the  example  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
in  providing  reformatories  for  men.  Ohio,  although  the  parole  system  was  intro- 
duced in  her  State  prison  five  or  six  years  ago,  is  now  erecting  at  Mansfield,  a  large 
and  handsome  building  to  be  managed  nearly  on  the  principle  of  the  Elmira  reform- 
atory. Every  one  who  has  given  much  attention  to  what  passes  in  Canada  must  feel 
that  such  an  institution  is  much  wanted  here.  To  compel  young  men,  who  in  a 
moment  of  weakness  have  committed  a  crime,  to  herd  for  years  or  even  for 
months  with  depraved  and  hardened  criminals  is  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  their 
self-respect,  and,  in  most  cases,  to  doom  them  to  a  life  of  crime  and  infamy.  During 
the  past  five  or  ten  years  how  many  have  there  not  been  in  the  penitentiary  and  in 
the  Central  Prison  who  might  have  been  saved  did  a  properly  managed  reformatory 
for  men  exist  in  this  country.  A  knowledge  of  the  awful  consequences  that  are 
almost  sure  to  follow  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  or  the  Central  Prison  often 
-embarrasses  the  judge  or  the  magistrate  before  whom  a  young  man  is  tried  for  what 
perhaps  is  really  his  first  offence,  for  what  in  all  probability  would  be  his  last  offence 
if  a  chance  of  reformation  were  given  him;  often  influences  the  verdict  of  juries  and 
thus  affects  injuriously  the  whole  administration  of  criminal  justice.  What  has 
been  found  necessary  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  as  necessary  in 
Canada.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Dominion  government  and  parliament  to  provide 
such  an  institution,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  One  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
whole  Dominion  for  many  years  to  come.  Properly  located,  properly  constructed 
and  properly  managed,  it  need  not  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  guarding,  main- 
taining and  caring  for  criminals  guilty  of  the  more  serious  offences  which  now 
devolves  upon  the  Federal  government.  Without  the  earnest  co-operation  of  that 
government  comparatively  little  can  be  done  to  promote  the  cause  of  prison 
reform  in  this  country. 

The  Indeterminate  Sentence. 

In  the  United  States  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  com- 
bined is  regarded  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  management  of  a 
reformatory.  Juveniles  who  commit  offences  of  a  certain  gravity  become  wards 
of  the  State  and  remain  under  the  guardianship  and  control  of  the  State  Board 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  until  they  have  attained  their  majority  or  have  given 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Adults  placed 
in  a  reformatory  are  enabled  and  encouraged  to  earn  their  release  absolute  or  on 
parole,  by  good  conduct  and  attention  to  and  proficiency  in  work  and  studyrThe 
hope  of  Regaining  liberty  is  in  all  cases  found  to  be  the,  best  and  surest  incentive 
to  such  reformation  as  the  State  seeks  to  accomplish.  It  is  said  that  the  chief  effect 
of  the  system  is  to  create  hypocrites  and  that  the  most  vicious  and  depraved  men 
who  have  no  other  thought  than  that  of  returning  to  their  old  ways  and  then  more 
skilfully  eluding  justice,  are  generally  the  best  prisoners  and  earn  their  discharge 
most  speedily.  Even  those  who  urge  this  objection  are  forced  to  admit  that  the 
hope  otxelease  does  muqh  to  promote  discipline,  and  habits  of  cleanliness,  order, 
and  industry ;  and  the  advocates  of  the  system  maintain  that  the  officers  of  a 
reformatory,  if  fit  for  their  position,  can  almost  invariably  discover  whether  a 
prisoner  is  a  hypocrite  or  really  desires  to  lead  an  honest  life  when  restored  to 
liberty.  It  may  be  true  that  the  number  who  are  really  reformed  under  any  of 
the  systems  now  in  operation  is  much  smaller  than  the  superintendents  and  boards  of 
managers  estimate.     But  on  the  other  hand  few  are  now  found  to  maintain,  that 
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any  considerable  number  of  offenders  can  be  thoroughly  reformed  under  any 
system  from  which  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  remission  of  penalty  by 
parole  or  otherwise  is  wholly  excluded. 

Who  first  suggested  the  indeterminate  sentence  as  a  means  of  reformation 
is  a  question  that  has  given  rise  to  some  controversy.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  idea  originated  with  Archbishop  Whately  of  Dublin,  who  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Earl  Grey  in  1832,  commenting  on  an  article  which  had  appeared  in 
a  London  review  said,  "  It  seems  to  me  reasonable  that  those  who  so  conduct  them- 
selves that  it  becomes  necessary  to  confine  them  in  houses  of  correction  should 
not  be  turned  loose  upon  society  again  until  they  give  some  indications  that  they 
are  prepared  to  live  without  a  repetition  of  their  offences."     He  suggested  that  a 

Erisoner's  earning  a  certain  amount  of  money  should  be  regarded  as  one  proof  of 
is  reformation.  In  one  of  his  lectures  on  political  economy,  the  Archbishop  sug- 
gested what  he  considered  a  most  important  improvement  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  convicts.  This  was  that  instead  of  a  certain  period  of  time,  a  convict 
should  be  sentenced  to  go  through  a  certain  quantity  of  work  ;  that  a  computa- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  average  number  of  miles  for  instance,  which  a  man 
sentenced  to  the  tread-wheel  would  be  expected  to  walk  in  a  week ;  and  that  then 
a  sentence  of  so  many  weeks'  labour  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  so  many  mile* 
the  convict  to  be  released  when,  and  not  before,  he  had  "  dreed  his  weird."  In 
the  same  manner  he  may  be  sentenced  to  beat  so  many  hundred-weight  of  hemp 

or  dig  a  ditch  of  certain  dimensions The  great  advantage  resulting 

would  be  that  criminals  whose  habits  probably  had  previously  been  idle,  wouldf 
thus  be  habituated  not  only  to  labour,  but  to  form  some  agreeable  association 
with  the  idea  of  labour     Every  step  a  man  took  on  the  tread-wheel,  he  would  be 
walking   out  of    prison ;    every    stroke    of   the     spade    would    be    cutting    a 
passage  for  restoration  to  society."     The  Archbishop's  ideas  which  were  still 
rather  crude,  do  not  appear  to  have  made  much  impression  then,  but  they  bore 
fruit  in  time.     Some  time  after,  Captain  Maconochie  finding  that  the  reforms 
he  had  introduced  in  the  government  of  the  convicts  of  Norfolk  Island  were  not  as 
effectual  as  he  expected,  although  they  did  work  a  vast  change  for  the  better,  pro- 
posed that  criminals  instead  of  being  sentenced  to  imprisonment  or  transportation 
for  a  period  of  time,  should  be  sentenced  to  earn  a  certain  number  of  marks.      In 
1839,  Mr.  Frederick  Hill  in  his  fourth  report  on  Scotch  prisons  said, "  As  regards  the 
question  how  are  convicts  to  be  disposed  of  after  their  release  from  prison,  sup- 
posing transportation  to  be  abolished,  I  would  humbly  suggest  that  those  whom 
from  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  their  offences  as  shown  upon  their  trial, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  hope  of  reforming,  should  be  kept  in  confinement  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  their  lives.     The  severity  of  their  discipline  however,  being 
relaxed  in  various  ways  which  would  not  be  safe  were  it  intended  that  they 
should  return  a^ain  to  society."     In  his  report  for  1843,  Mr.  Hill  said,  "there  are  per- 
sons who  are  wholly  unfit  for  self-government  and  who  should  be  placed  perma- 
nently under  control."     In  1846,  a  draft  report  on  the  principles  of  punishment 
submitted  to  "the  society  for  the  amendment  of  the  law"  said,  "the  right  to 
isolate  an  individual  from  society  is  founded  on  its  being  repugnant  to  the  welfare 
of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  or  of  both  that  they  should  be  together 
until  a  change  is  wrought  in  the  individual.     If  however,  he  is  so  constituted  as 
to  resist  this  beneficial  change,  the  reasons  for  retaining  him  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion, instead  of  being  removed  gather  strength.     There  is  often  however  a  wide 
interval  judiciously  left  between  theory  and  practice.     It  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  the  practical  adoption  of  the  reformatory  principle  that  it  should  be  carried 
into  extremes.     Every  sentence  might  still  be  for  a  term  of  imprisonment  mea- 
wed  by  tune,  if  that  term  were  always  made  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  every 
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prisoner  to  work  his  way  out  of  gaol  by  conduct  and  industry  before  its  expira- 
tion. The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  would  be  that  resistance  to  reforma- 
tion would  only  postpone  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner  for  a  time  certain  and  no  t 
for  an  indefinite  period."  In  1856,  Mr.  Stuart  Wbrtley,  then  Solicitor-General  for 
England,  in  his  evidence  before  the  transportation  committee,  said  that  in  all  cases 
he  thought  hope  of  liberation  should  be  held  out  to  prisoners,  but  if  they  would 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  earning  their  freedom,  he  was  "  pra- 

F tared  to  face  the  question  of  confining  them  for  the  whole  of  their  lives  like 
anatics."     The  best  method  of  dealing  with  convicts  was  about  that  time  a 
question  of  grave  importance  in  Great  Britain.     Mr.  Matthew  D.  Hill,  Recorder 
of  Birmingham,  who  was  an  earnest  and  able  advocate  of  prison  reform,  speak- 
ing in  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury  in  October,  1855,  of  the  proposed  abolition  of 
the   ticket-of-leave  system,  said    that  "  this  system  embodies  two  most  salutary 
principles  :  first,  that  the  criminal  should  have  the  opportunity  of  working  his 
way  out  of  gaol ;  and  second,  that  he  should  for  a  limited  period  be  liable  to  be 
deprived  of  his  liberty  so  regained,  if  his  course  of  life  should  be  such  as  to  give 
reasonable  ground  for  belief  that  he  had  relapsed  into  criminal  habits."     He  con- 
tended that  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  remission  of  a  part  of  the  crime  penalty 
should  not  be  confined  to  convicts  as  it  then  was,  but  should  be  extended  to  those 
not  liable  to  transportation   or  penal  servitude.     But  to  render  this  possible  he 
thought  the  hands  of  the  government  should  be  strengthened,  so  that  all  convicted 
of  crime  may  be  retained  in  custody,  "  until  they  have  by  reliable  tests  demon- 
strated that  they  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood  when 
at  large     .     .     until  the  convict  ceases  to  be  a  criminal,  resolves  to  fulfil  his 
duties  both  to  God  and  man  and  has  surmounted  all  obstacles  to  carrying  sueh 
resolutions  into  successful  action.     .     .     You  keep  the  maniac  in  a  prison  which 
you  call  an  asylum,  under  similar  conditions  ;  you  guard  against  his  escape  until 
he  is  taken  from  you,  either  because  he  is  restored  to  sanity  or  has  departed  to 
another  world.     If  innocent  misfortune  may  and  must  be  so  treated,  why  not 
thus  deal  with  incorrigible  depravity  ?  "  Such  arguments  had  little  weight  at  the 
time,  because  it  was  difficult  to  satisfy  the  British  public  that  means  of  protecting 
it  from  the  incorrigible  criminal  could  be  found  and  that  the  system  of  indeter- 
minate  sentences  would  work  to  that  end  not  only  by  reforming  those  who  had 
some  good  left  in  them,  but  by  placing  the  wicked  where  they  could  no  longer 
work  evil.     The  system  of  enabling  convicts  to  earn  by  good  conduct  a  sort  of 
limited  freedom  for  a  part  of  the  term  for  which  they  were  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude,  having  worked  well  in  the  Australian  convict  settlements  was  intro- 
duced in  the  British  convict  prisons.  This  gave  the  sentences  a  somewhat  indetermi- 
chiiracter,  although  they  were  imposed  nominally  at  least  for  a  definite  period  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  could  be  reduced  by  any  effort  of  the  prisoner  was 
fetrictly  limited.     This  was  the  first  step  taken  towards  the  system  now  known 
as  that  of  an  "  indeterminate  sentence."     The  experiment  was  far  from  successful 
for  a  time  in  England.     Neither  the  condition*  on  which  a  ticket  of  leave  should 
be  granted,  nor  those  on  which  it  should  be  held  were  enforced  and  a  number  of 
the  most  atrocious  criminals  were  let  loose  on  society.     The  number  of  that  class 
probably  was  much  smaller  than  was  generally  imagined,  but  the  dread  of  the 
ticket-of-leave  man  spread  over  the  whole  country.     Sir  George  Grey  explained 
the  cause.    Those  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation  could  obtain  their 
tickets  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  those  sentenced  to  ten  at  the  end  of  four 
years.     Theoretically,  the  convict  was  required  to  earn  the  remission  by  good 
conduct     Practically,  the  instances  in  which  the  ticket  was  withheld  even  for  a 
short  time  were  very  few.     Sir  George  said,  "  but  the  test  of  good  conduct  in 
prison  is  necessarily  imperfect ;  the  mere  fact  of  a  mans  good  conduct  when  he 
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is  removed  from  the  ordinary  temptations  of  life,  placed  in  an  unnatural  position 
and  required  to  conform  to  prison  rules,  to  be  industrious  in  the  occupation  as- 
signed to  him  and  to  be  respectful  to  his  superiors,  affords  no  proof  of  actual 
improvement  of  character  or  of  moral  reformation.,,     The  impression  that  only 
those  who  proved  that  they  were  reformed  obtained  tickets-of -leave,  he  declared 
fallacious.     He  further  said,  "habits   of  regularity,  cleanliness   and   decorum 
acquired  in  prison  may  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  the  convict's  subsequent 
life.      But  until  he  is  again  subjected  to  temptation,  there  is  no  means  of  deter- 
mining whether  his  good  conduct  in  prison  wasjiot-the  result  of  the  compulsion 
imposed  upon  him  or  even  of  his  desire  to  obtain  his  freedom  as  soon  as  possible* 
with  a  view  to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  former  life' of  crime."     Mr.  Hill  com- 
menting on  this  in  his  charge  of  March,  1857,  said,  ".The  problem  is  so  to  train 
the  prisoner  as  to  endow  hiift  with'the  faculty  of  resisting  temptation.     To  ac- 
quire this  faculty,  the  danger  of  his  doing  wrong  must  be, encountered.     Let  the 
prisoner  be  gradually  and  discreetly  inured  to  the  trial  while  we  have  him  under 
control.     Let  us  observehpw  he  passes  through  the  series  of  "tests  to  which  he 
will  be  exposed  and  wtticTi  are  to  be  carefully  graduated  to  his  increasing  power 
to  support  them.     Let  us  do  thisbefore  we  abandon  all  control  over  him — before 
sending  him  forth  as  we  do  now,  from  a  state  in  which  he  can  exercise  no  will  of 
his  own,  to  one  in  whicfc  he  is  released  from  all  restraint."     This  is  what  is  sought 
under  the  systems  now  in  operation  irKthe  United  States. 

The  parliamentary  committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the 
ticket-of-leave  system,  recommended  }that  it  should  be  extended  to  those  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude  and  that  new  terms  of  penal  servitude  should  be 
created  suitable  to  a  class  of  slighter  offences  in  order  to  give  to  minor  offenders 
the  benefits  of  the  ticket-of-leave.  They  were  satisfied  apparently  that,  as 
one  witness  said, "  no  incitement  can  be  held  out  to  prisoners  which  will 
bear  any  comparison  for  efficiency  in  stimulating  them  to  good  deeds 
with  that  derived  from  the  expectation  of  restoring  them  to  free- 
dom, or  as  another  said,  that  "  no  adequate  substitute  for  the  hope  of  liberty  can 
be  devised.  It  is  the  love  of  liberty  which  lies  nearest  to  a  prisoner's  heart  and 
which  will  ever  be  the  cheapest  and  the  best  reward  for  exemplary  conduct." 
The  committee  in  their  report  said,  "There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  conduct 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  discharged  -upon  tickets-of- 
leave  has  hitherto  been  good  and  in  other  cases  persons  so  discharged  have  re- 
lapsed into  crime  from  the  difficulty  arising  from  their  ^former  characters  be- 
coming known  of  procuring  or  retaining  honest  employment."  They  also  rec- 
commended  in  effect,  that  the  sentences  of  minor  offences  should  be  lengthened  in 
order  that  prisoners  convicted  of  such  offence  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  ticket- 
of-leave  and  of  the  reformatory  treatment  proposed  by  the  committee.  The  prin- 
cipal recommendations  of  the  committe  have  since  been  carried  out,  but  the 
English  ticket  of  leave  sy tem,  even  in  its  present  form  is  scarcely  regarded  as  an 
indeterminate  sentence  system. 

Under  an  old  law  of  Spain  criminals  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  improving 
their  position  while  in  gaol  and  of  shortening  their  terms  of  confinement  by  the 
exercise  of  industry  and  self-control.  It  was  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  means 
thus  placed  at  his  disposal  that  Montesinos  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
prison  at  Valencia  of  which  he  was  appointed  Governor  in  1835.  The  prisoners 
numbered  some  1,500.  The  recommitments  were  from  30  to  35  per  cent  and  the 
prison  was  a  pandemonium.  Within  a  few  years  by  strict  discipline,  by  active 
employment  in  the  industries  which  he  introduced  and  in  which  he  gave  the 
prisoners  a  personal  interest  and  by  the  use  of  a  system  of  rewards  he  made  this 
one  of  the  model  prisons  of  Europe,  re-commitments  becoming  almost  unknown 
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Strange  to  say  the  Cortes  passed  a  law  depriving  the  governors  of  prisons 
of  the  power  given  by  the  old  law  and  requiring  that  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  the  courts  should  in  all  cases  be  fully  carried  out.  The  consequence  of  this  in 
the  Valencia  prison,  was  a  relapse  into  a  condition  almost  as  bad  as  that  which 
existed  when  Montesinos  took  charge  of  it.  The  work  of  Oberraaier  in  the  convict 
prison  at  Munich  commenced  about  the  same  time  and  conducted  on  similar 
principles  was  also  remarkably  successful.  To  this  prison  some  offenders  were 
sent  for  a  fixed  period  and  some  for  a  period  unfixed  or  indeterminate, 
that  is  without  limit  of  any  kind.  The  punishment  of  penal  servi- 
tude we  are  told  "  is  never  awarded  for  life  but  either  for  a  fixed  number 
of  years,  not  less  than  eight,  nor  more  than  twenty,  or  for  an  unfixed 
period.  The  criminal  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  a  time  not  specified,, 
may,  after  sixteen  years  imprisonment,  expect  his  liberation  on  the  conditions 
named.  These  conditions  are,  that  during  his  incarceration,  or  at  any  rate  for  ten 
years  he  has  shown  continually  extreme  industry,  that  he  has  not  incurred 
punishment  for  malice  or  insubordination  and  that  he  has  otherwise  given  proof 
of  his  reformation.  Offenders  sentenced  to  fixed  terms  of  penal  servitude  or  to 
the  house  of  correction  can  under  the  same  conditions,  shorten  their  terms  of 
punishment  and  may  expect  that  mercy  will  be  extended  to  them  after  having 
been  imprisoned  three-fourths  of  their  time."  These  terms  seem  exceedingly 
severe,  yet  the  hope  of  shortening  their  period  of  imprisonment,  even  on  these 
terms  has  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  prisoners.  The  discharge  of  a  prisoner  is 
absolute  in  every  case  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  prison  system  analogous  to 
the  ticket  of  leave  or  parole  system. 

Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway  in  the  paper  he  read  at  the  Toronto  Prison  Congress 
said  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  system  "In  this  country  attention  was  first 
directed  to  it  immediately  after  the  National  Prison  Congress  of  1870  at 
Cincinnati  where  in  connection  with  another  question  the  subject  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence  was  fully  presented, ^but  it  was  voted  a  scheme  of  the 
crank 8  and$ras  dropped  until  the  three-year  law — the  fiist  enactment  at  all  em- 
bodying the  principle  that  I  know  of  in  America  was  passed  in  Michigan — a  law 
that  fell  into  disuse  a  number  of  years  ago.  I  think  it  is  in  force  in  one  county 
at  present,  the  county  in  which  Detroit  is  situated.  In  1876  I  went  to  Elmira 
full  of  the  idea  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  for  the  reformatory.  I  prepared 
a  bill  embodying  the  full  idea  of  the  indeterminate  sentence."  His  bowl  ap- 
proved of  the  measure  and  they  went  to  the  Legislature  with  it  but  found  it 
neccessary  afterwards,  to  put  Tri  a  maximum  term  in  order  to  get  the  bill  through 
without  factious  opposition.  Ohio  Has  now  a  similar  law  with  some  slight  modi- 
fications. Some  of  the  delegates  said  that  Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota  also  have 
such  a  law.  So  as  already  stated  has  Massachusetts.  Many  theorists  hold  that 
there  should  be  no  limit  to  the  term  of  imprisonment,  but  that  on  the  one  hand  a 
prisoner  should  be  released  when  he  has  earned  the  requisite  number  of  marka 
and  has  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  reformation ;1ahcT  on  the  other  hand  no  pri- 
soner should  be  discharged  until  the  board  of  managers  see  reason  to  believe  that 
he  is  reformed.  This  is  Mi.  Brockway  *s  opinion  of  what  the  indeterminate  sentence 
should  be  He  said  in  his  Toronto  paper  :  "  Now  then  the  true  idea  of  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  includes  all  classes  of  prisoners  in  custody,  and  without  any 
maximum  or  minimum  term.  The  indeterminate  sentence,  thus  applied  includes 
conditional  release,  and  the  marking  system — they  are  inseparable.  You  cannot 
consider  either  alone,  but  together  they  form  a  system  well  adapted  to  reforma- 
tive ends.  The  indeterminate  sentence  forms  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner,  and, 
which  is  more  important,  in  the  mind  of  the  people  after  a  time,  the  idea  of 
correction  for  that  of  punishment.     I  am  not  going  to  abolish  penal  treatment 
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I  do  not  propose  to  abate  or  at  all  modify  the  stringency  of  prison  regulations,  on 
the  contrary,  prison  discipline  would  be  rather  intensified.  Under  the  indeter- 
minate law  a  man  would  not  necessarily  secure  his  release  earlier  than  he  could 
under  the  present  system  ;  he  might  be  detained  longer  if  it  was  necessary  to  put 
him  through  the  thorough  reformative  course  of  treatment.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  recognition  by  the  prisoner  of  any  sentence  upon  him,  or  of  any  penalty 
inflicted  upon  any  citizen  by  law,  or  of  any  punishment  inflicted  upon  a  prisoner 
or  child  by  any  parent  or  governor,  or  his  recognition  of  it  as  punishment,  just 
punishment  the  proper  pay  for  the  thing  he  has  done,  or  his  appreciation  of  it, 
as  the  necessary  pain  or  infliction  to  remedy  that  in  him  out  of  which  has  sprung 
the  wrong  conduct,  or  to  prepare  him  so  that  he  may  live  with  reasonable  safety 
among  citizens,  is  very  great.  It  is  fundamental,  I  have  no  hope — yes,  I  have 
hope — that  the  man  who  has  suffered  the  consequences  of  his  wrong  act,  and 
views  them  as  just  punishment  for  it,  may  be  benefitted,  for  he  may  for  a  time  be 
restrained  ;  but  he  is  never  a  safe  citizen ;  he  is  never  a  trustworthy  member  of 
the  household.  The  memory  of  pain  soon  fades,  and  the  penalty  is  not  always 
sure  to  follow  a  repetition  of  the  crime.  But  when  one  recognizes  that  his  con- 
duct is  but  the  expression  of  a  soul  defect,  that  makes  him  unsafe  in  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  unsafe  in  the  judgment  of  Ww" parent  to  go  out  and  do  as 
others  do,  and  when  he  receives  discipline  in  tJklit  spirit,  when  he  finds  himself 
recovered  and  begins  to  get  a  rational  confide  nee  that  he  can  go  out,  he  is  vastly 
more  likely  to  get  on,  than  if  he^  IfatjPteeiTTestrained  through  fear,  which  is 
always  degrading.  The  indeterminate  sentence  contributes  to  the  idea  of  cer- 
tainty, as  opposed  to  severity,  as  a  means  of  protection  from  crime  through  the 
operation  of  what  we  imagine  to  be — there  is  not  very  much  of  it — the  deterrent 
principle."  He  thought  the  principle  should  be  applied  to  misdemeanants  also. 
He  saw  it  stated,  that  in  the  year  1886,  there  were  only  3,360  felons  convicted  in 
the  State  of  New  York*  and  there  were  286,700  misdemeanants.  The  treatment 
of  these  misdemeanants  is  a  most  important  question.  "  If  they  were  committed 
indeterminately,  and  a  thorougii  scientific  (not  sympathetic  or  revengeful) 
diagnosis  were  made — such  as  the  Jewish  guardians  of  London  make  of  every 
case  that  comes  before  them — and  then  if  he  were  treated  scientifically,  rationally, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  out  of  the  criminal  classes,  we  should  have  less 
of  high  crime,  outrageous  crime  than  we  have  now,  because  out  of  our  misde- 
meanants come  almost  all  our  felons.  Another  advantage  of  the  system  is  that 
it  centralizes  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  of  determining  the  date  of  a  pri- 
soner's release."  To  prove  that  it  is  "  utter  nonsense  to  leave  such  questions  to 
the  court  at  the  time  of  trifrt,"  Mr.  Brockway  stated  that  he  was  in  court  one  day, 
when  five  felons  were  sepifenced  to  the  State  prison  for  one,  two,  three,  four  and 
five  years.  He  could  not^ee  any  good  reason  for  varying  their  terms,  and  when 
the  court  rose  he  asked  tipe  judge  what  "  influenced  him  to  send  those  men  to 

Srison  for  different  ternW,"  the  judge  replied  :  "  Oh,  ask  me  something  easier,  I 
on  t  know."  Another  effect  of  the  system  he  said,  is,  that  it  changes  the  attitude 
of  convict  and  keeper  which  was  inevitable  under  the  old  system.  Another  is 
that  it  centres  upon  the  warden  the  "cure  of  the  criminal  instinct  in  the  prisoner, 
and  his  proper  restoration  to  society."  Another,  that  it  facilitates  the  release  of 
the  prisoner  at  the  best  point  of  time,  and  under  the  best  circumstances.  And 
another  that  it  surrounds  the  prisoner  with  the  strength  of  legal  liability  after 
his  release."  Finally,  said  Mr.  Brockway,  "the  indeterminate  sentence  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  any  effective  reformatory  system  for  it  supplies  the  strongest 
and  almost  the  only  true  motive  that  influences  a  man  properly  to  deport  himself, 
properly  cultivate  himself,   properly  prepare  himself  for  free  life. 
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Mr.  Brockway  describes  the  system  as  worked  by  himself  and  what  he 
"believes  to  be  its  effects.  In  this  as  in  all  other  prison  systems  much  depends 
on  the  mode  of  administration.  A  committee  of  the  New  York  Legislature  while 
pointing  out  the  evils  that  may  arise  from  this  system  administered  by  officers 
who  were  unfit  for  a  work  that  requires  so  much  judgment,  discretion  and  zeal, 
stated  that  under  Mr.  Brock  way's  management  it  worked  fairly  well  at  Elmira. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  writing  ten  years  ago,  said :  "  Indefinite  sentences,  that  is 
sentences  not  to  run  to  a  fixed  time  but  until  reformation  would  in  my  judgment 
prove  an  effectual  agency  in  the  reform  of  prisoners."  And  he  argued  thus: 
"  Now  what  end  do  we  propose  in  public  punishment  ?  The  diminution  of  crime. 
But  this  is  to  be  sought  mainly  in  the  reformation  of  criminals.  It  is  therefore 
a  legitimate,  not  to  say  necessary  exercise  of  human  authority  to  detain  them  until 
that  effect  is  accomplished.  Again,  a  criminal  is  a  man  who  has  committed  an 
offence  and  deserves  punishment,  but  he  is  also  a  man  morally  diseased  and  needs 
a  cure.  The  prison  is  intended  to  effect  both  these  ends — the  punishment  and  the 
cure ;  nay,  to  effect  the  cure  by  means  of  the  punishment.  Now,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict  the  date  of  a  sick  man's  restoration  to  health,  so  it  is  no  less 
impossible  to  foretell  the  day  when  a  moral  patient  will  be  restored  to  moral 
soundness.  So  that  by  fixing  the  duration  of  the  sentence  in  this  latter  case  we 
run  a  double  risk,  namely,  on  the  one  hand  of  turning  the  criminal  loose  on 
society  before  he  is  cured,  and  on  the  other  of  detaining  him  after  he  is  cured, 
so  that  by  making  his  release  depend  on  a  mere  lapse  of  time  we  are  almost 
sure  of  committing  a  wrong  on  one  side  or  the  other — a  wrong  to  society  or  a 
wrong  to  the  prisoner.  Still  again,  the  protection  of  society  is  at  once  the  end 
and  the  justification  of  imprisonment.  But  society  is  not  protected  by  the 
criminal's  imprisonment  unless  he  is  reformed  by  it.       .  We  do  not  set  the 

madman  free  until  he  is  cured  of  his  madness ;  neither  can  we  safely  nor  even 
justly  set  the  criminal  free  until  he  is  cured  of  his  proclivity  to  crime."  In  1877 
the  managers  of  the  Elmira  reformatory  in  their  annual  report  argued  that  to 
sentence  prisoners  thus  indefinitely  is  no  hardship,  for  it  places  the  time  of  their 
release  practically  in  their  own  hands,  and  it  is  due  to  society  that  they  who 
by  crime  are  shown  to  be  dangerous  citizens  when  at  large  should  be  kept  under 
proper  restraint  until  the  danger  is  over;  the  prisoner  has  no  just  claim  to 
enlargement  until  he  is  safe.  It  is  not  only  due  to  society,  but  more,  it  is  a 
public  outrage  upon  peaceful  citizens  to  turn  loose  upon  them  as  we  are  con- 
stantly doing  from  our  prisons  professional  criminals  who  openly  avow  the  pur- 
pose to  pursue  again  a  criminal  career.  Any  supposed  risk  incurred  by  cloth- 
ing a  board  of  managers  with  so  much  authority  over  these  prisoners,"  they 
say,  "  is  guarded  by  the  requirement  that  full  returns  shall  be  made  annually  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  whose,  office  any  one  can  find  all  facts  as  to  any  prisoner, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  the  Governor  of  the  State  has  power  to  pardon."  It 
seems  logical  that  if  the  indeterminate" sentence  system  be  adopted  the  criminal 
should  be  held  under  restraint  until  he  has  reformed  ;  but  parliaments  and  legis- 
latures have  a  repugnance  which  still  seems  invincible,  to  placing  power  so  great 
in  the  hands  of  any  official  or  board.  Mr.  Brockway  found  it  necessary  to 
introduce  a  maximum  term  in  his  bill  to  get  it  passed.  Only  in  Bavaria,  as  yet, 
has  the  fully  indeterminate  sentence  been  tried.  Dr.  Wines  admits  that  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  applying  the  system  to  this  extent  and  he  says :  "  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  so  great  a  change  as  that  of  determinate  to  wholly  indeterminate 
sentences  can  be  made  on  the  sudden,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  if  it  could.  The 
principle  must  be  applied  at  first  (perhaps  always)  under  limitations,"  the  courts 
assigning  a  maximum  duration  to  the  punishment. 
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Mr.  Tallack,  who  does  not  approve  of  the  Elmira  system,  says  that  "  it  pre- 
sents some  noteworthy  features,  although  apparently  lacking  hitherto  in  the 
degree  of  religious  training  which  has  been  so  beneficial  in  some  other  prisons, 
.     .     The  educational  or  rather  collegiate  training  is  a  most  prominent  feature- 
About  a  dozen  of  the  professors  or  teachers  of  colleges  and  schools  in  the  vicinity 
are  engaged  to  instruct  classes  in  the  prison  and  to  deliver  lectures  on  drawing, 
designing,   German,   English   and  American  history,  business,  law,  arithmetic* 
physical  geography,  economics,  practical  ethics,  political  science,  etc.     There  is 
an  experimental  school  of  art  for  practice  in  the  work  of  terra  cotta,  encaustic 
tiling,  modelling  and  designing  from  nature,  embossing  on  brass,  moulding  metal 
pieces  ornamentally,  executing  portraits  in  hammered  copper,  and  so  forth.     In 
what  is  called  a  reiormatory  library  are  the  novels  of  Alexander  Dumas,  Eugene 
Sue,   Ouida,  Bulwer,  Jules  Verne  and  others.     A  convict  writing  in  the  prison 
proper  compares  the  comforts  of  the  prison  with  the  discomforts  of  the  outer 
world  and  asks,  *  Is  godliness  profitable  V    but  admits  that  liberty  has  charms. 
It  is  claimed  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  Elmira   men  thus  become  reformed.     Even 
if  it  be  so  (and  the  matter  is  open  to  question)  such  a  result,  however  good  in 
itself,  is  quite  compatible  with  an  absolute  increase  of  criminality  being  produced 
amongst  the  outside  community  by  the  knowledge  that  the  discipline  of  so  large 
an  establishment  furnishes  so  many  advantages  to  the  evil-doers,  and  is  in  so 
small  a  degree  calculated  to  deter.     Nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  for  un- 
mixed satisfaction  that  a  certain  small  proportion  of  the  convicts  discharged  from 
Elmira  have  voluntarily  returned  thitljer  for  shelter  and  support.     .     .     Can  it 
be  just  to  any  community  that  murderers  even  of  the  second  degree  should  be 
merely  sentenced  to  a  maximum  of  five  years  detention,  of  which  one-half  or 
more  may  be  worked  off'  by  good  behaviour  in  prison,  whilst  the  other  half  may 
be  lightened  by  courses  of  collegiate  lectures,  novel  reading,  artistic  training,  and 
s<>    forth;    and  whilst  at  the  same  time  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  superior   to 
that  of  millions  of  virtuous  persons,  are  abundantly  supplied.     .     .     The  writer 
cannot  but  consider  the  indulgences  at  Elmira,  for  such  classes  at  least  as  bur- 
glars and  murderers  to  be  a  real  cruelty  to  the  lives,  limbs  and  security  df  the 
millions  of  honest  people  in  the  community  at  large.     This  security  should  be  the 
fi^t  consideration  and,  even  the  reformation  of  the  individual  murderers  and 
ruffians  the  second  and  subordinate  one.     .     .     The  principle  of  indeterminate 
sentences,  if  true  to  their  appellation,  ought  also  to  involve  as  a  most  important 
essential    some  provision  for  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  custody  of  the 
unreformed  and  resolutely  vicious  criminals.     It  is  hardly  to  be  contended  that 
this  plan  possesses  the  merits  of  the  existing  conditional  liberation  system  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has  its  very  important  adjunct  of  police  supervision  as  some 
security  against  mischief  from  the  offender "     Mr.  Tallack  alludes  to   the  intro- 
duction of  indeterminate  sentences  in  Bavaria  about  1&35  apparently  in  ojder 
to  explain  that  there  prisoners  under  such  sentences  may  be  "  retained  five,  ten 
or  more  years  until  their    habits    and    depositions    appeared    to    be    radically 
reformed."     He  says  also  that  Mr.  Highton,  State  Commissioner  of  Prisons  for 
California,  in  his  report  to  the  Governor  of  that  State  strongly  condemns  the 
Elmira  system,  and  states  that  two  murders  were  committed  inside  that  insti- 
tution in  a  recent  year."     The  adoption  of  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentences- 
does  not  involve  the  adoption  of  the  ideas  or  of  all  the  methods  by  which  the 
Elmira  reformatory  is  managed.     Many  penologists  who  regard  the  indetermihO 
ate  sentence  as  essential  to  the  success  of  any  system  of  prison  reform   do  not 
approve  of  all  that  is  done  at  Elmira,  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Highton,  whatever  its 
value  may  be,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  outweighing  the  deliberate  action  of  the 
Jegislatures  of  such  States  as  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
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One  of  the  arguments  frequently  used  to  create  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence  system  was  put  very  forcibly  by  Mr.  Brush,  warden 
of  the  Sing  Sing  State  prison,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  at  the  Prison  Congress 
held  at  Cincinnati  last  year.  He  said :  "  Prison  discipline  to  be  of  any  use 
should  not  only  make  the  prisoner  subordinate  but  should  improve  him  physically 
and  mentally,  and  also  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  him  a  character  to  control 
himself  when  released  from  prison ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  if  not  most 
of  our  worst  criminals  are  our  best  behaved  prisoners.  This  shows  conclusively 
that  it  is  nearly  if  not  quite  impossible  for  prison  officers  to  judge  from  the  conduct 
of  a  man  in  prison  what  his  conduct  will  be  when  he  is  released  from  prison.  This 
is  the  stronofSl  argument  touuy  mind  against  the  indefinite  sentence.  For  if  a  man- 
ia to  be  released  upon  his  good  behaviour  in  the  prison^and  his  apparent  reforma- 
tion while  there,  we  may,  and  very  likely  will,  release  many  of  our  worst  crim- 
inals, while  men  of  lesser  tact  who  transgress  the  rules  from  a  want  of  Jirmness- 
and  decision  would  remain  in  prison  a  long  time,  if^not  for  life." 

Progressive  or  Cumulative  Sentences. 

Penologists  agree  that  the  certainty  rather  than  the  severity  of  punishment 
deters  those  who  are  tempted  to  commit  crime.  The  penalty  of  death  is  incurred 
much  more  recklessly  when  the  chances  of  escape  are  many  than  is  the  penalty 
of  imprisonment  where  punishment  almost  invariably  follows  the  commission  of 
crime.  It  has  also  been  found  that  criminals  are  more  apt  to  persist  in  their 
criminal  courses  when  there  is  a  chance  that  the  penalty  for  a  second  or  third  or 
fourth  crime  may  be  as  light  or  even  lighter  than  the  penalty  imposed  tor  the 
first.  In  theory  it  has  always  been  held  that  the  penalty  should  become  heavier 
every  time  a  criminal  is  convicted,  even  though  there  may  be  some  variation  in 
the  character  or  malignity  of  his  crime,  and  in  order  to  give  effect  to  this  theory 
great  pains  have  been  taken  in  several  countries  to  ensure  that  the  person  who 
has  been  convicted  once  shall  be  recognized  when  charged  with  a  second  offence. 
In  England  photographs  of  convicted  criminals  are  carefully  taken  and  elaborate 
descriptions  of  their  size,  complexion,  appearance  and  marks  are  recorded.  In 
France  the  Bertillon  system,  Xvhich  seems  to  render  failure  of  recognition  impos- 
sible, has  been  adopted,  and  with  several  of  the  wardens,  superintendents  of 
prisons  and  other  officials  in  the  United  States  this  system  finds  much  favour. 
But  it  frequently  happens  that  a  criminal  who  has  spent  two  or  three  terms  in 
the  penitentiary  or  prison  receives  a  sentence  so  light  that  it  seems  to  bear  no 

{)roportion  to  the  atrocity  of  his  crime.  Dr.  Wines  states  that  "  the  tendency  to 
ong  sentences  shows  itself  in  the  Southern  States  to  short  ones  in  the  Northern." 
but  there  is  often  a  great  diversity  in  the  sentences  imposed  in  the  same  State  or 
Province  and  even  in  those  imposed  by  the  same  magistrate.  Many  contend 
that  a  criminal  repeatedly  convicted  of  serious  crimes  should  be  confined  for  life 
as  incorrigible.  In  Ohio,  by  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  May  4th, 
1885,  it  is  provided  that  "  every  person  after  having  been  twice  convicted  of 
felony  shall  be  adjudged  a  habitual  criminal  and  shall  be  imprisoned  for  life." 
This  law,  the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities  in  their  report  for  1890  say, 
"  has  been  practically  nullified  by  the  failure  of  prosecuting  attorneys 
to  specify  in  their  indictments  the  charge  of  incorrigibility  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  determined  must  be  done  in  order  to  hold  the  prisoner  beyond 
the  maximum  of  imprisonment  authorised  for  the  crime  for  which  he  was  con- 
victed, although  he  may  have  a  prison  record  of  half  a  dozen  previous  convic- 
tions." In  cases  of  petty  larceny  and  drunkenness  it  has  been  found  that  the 
repeated  impositions  of  small  penalties  produces  no  beneficial  result.     The  oa^j- 
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ment  of  a  small  fine  or  imprisonment  for  a  few  days  has  no  terror  for  the  habitual 
drunkard  or  the  confirmed  thief,  and  the  instances  are  not  few  in  which  such 
offenders  have  been  committed  to  gaol  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  times  or  more. 
Sometimes  the  penalty  is  increased  in  such  cases,  but  the  increase  seldom  has  a 
deterrent  effect  because  it  is  uncertain.  Whether  the  option  of  paying  a  fine  should 
be  allowed  to  an  habitual  drunkard  brought  before  the  courts  a  third  or  fourth 
time  within  the  year  may  well  be  questioned.  Indeed  were  cellular  confinement 
possible  there  would  be  no  doubt  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Tallack  states  the  opinion  of  many  on  this  subject,  when  he  says,  "  It  is 
the  opinion  of  a  number  of  experienced  prison  officers,  that  a  much  more  general 
repression  of  crime  than  has  been  hitherto  obtained,  would  be  secured  merely  by 
the  adoption  of  a  more  certain  gradation  of  cellular  confinement  for  the  repitition 
of  transgressions.  It  is  already  found  to  be  a  fact  that  a  single  brief  imprison- 
ment on  the  separate  system  effects  a  life  long  deterrence  in  regard  to  many 
offenders.  Hence,  first  imprisonments  should,  as  a  rule,  be  of  very  short  duration, 
the  object  being,  rather  to  attempt  to  prevent  further  crime,  than  to  impose  heavy 
inflictions  for  the  sake  of  mere  theories  of  vengeance.  The  first  punishment 
should  be  just  sufficient  to  create  an  abiding,  disagreeable  impression  of  a  deterrent 
nature.  It  should  not  be  so  long  as  to  have  habituated  its  subject  to  prison  life, 
or  to  have  removed  or  relaxed  that  wholesome  dread  of  incarceration,  which  it  is 
bo  needful  to  maintain.  .  .  .  Every  subsequent  conviction  should  involve  some 
definite  increase  of  detention.  It  is  comparatively  of  minor  consequence  if  the 
amount  of  additional  penalty  is  but  small,  so  long  as  it  is  certain  to  be  greater 
than  any  one  previously  undergone  by  the  same  individual.  It  can  hardly  be  too 
often  repeated  or  recognized  that  the  main  element  in  the  repression  of  crime  is 
not  severity,  but  certainty — real  absolute  certainty.  And  in  order  to  render  this 
the  more  practicable,  it  must  involve  moderation  and  patient  gradation."  Such 
steady  progress  with  really  penal  conditions  of  cellular  separation  and  hard 
labour,  is  more  effectual  he  maintains,  than  either  "  the  piling  on  absurdly  hur- 
ried additions  of  long  years  of  detention  for  the  repetition  of  a  few  petty  thefts 
or  inflicting  upon  case-hardened  individuals,  dozens  or  scores  of  them,  contempti- 
ble sentences  of  a  few  days  or  weeks."  Even  for  the  peculiarly  difficult  class  of 
habitual  drunken  misdemeanants,  the  course  of  a  very  gradual,  but  sure  increase 
of  detention,"  he  says,  "  will  be  found  very  influential.  Some  striking  instances 
of  success  have  been  noticed,  when  in  certain  cases,  the  principle  of  a  moderate 
progression  of  sentences  has  been  applied  to  such  persons.  This  sure  but  very 
gradual  cumulation  of  cellular  imprisonment  will  alone,  and  without  any  provi- 
sion for  further  industrial  training  or  police  supervision,  suffice  fcr  the  effectual 
reclamation  and  deterrence  of  many  offenders,  who  under  existing  irregularities 
of  treatment  become  habitual  criminals."  He  further  says,  "  criminals  should 
not  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  habitual  class  until  they  have  undergone 
several,  at  least,  of  the  first  stages  of  such  a  moderate  but  certain  cumulaticn  of 
penalties.  In  most  cases,  the  patience  and  majesty  of  the  law  might  fairly  afford 
them  from  three  to  six  opportunities  of  this  kind.  This  course  would  greatly 
restrict  the  number  of  persons  to  be  further  and  finally  dealt  with.  But  after 
three  to  six  trials  of  the  operation  of  imprisonment,  the  aggregate  of  which  ne^d 
not  have  exceeded  one  year's  duration  for  petty  offences,  the  cumulation  should 
Assume  another  character.  Then  it  should  involve,  in  addition  to  longer  imprison- 
ment, a  subsequent  training  for  from  one  year  to  several  years  either  in  a  penal 
factory  or  the  cultivation  of  land.  The  weakness  of  character  evinced  by  any 
offenders  for  whom  this  treatment  had  been  found  needful,  requires  also  some 
continuance  of  supervision  after  their  liberation  as  at  present  practiced.  But  this 
Again  should  not  be  immoderately  prolonged." 
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Without  proper  provision  for  the  cellular  or  separate  confinement  of  prisoners- 
sentenced  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out  this 
system  of  treatment  successfully,  although  in  most  of  our  gaols  separate  confine- 
ment would  sometimes  be  possible.  There  aie  other  obstacles,  perhaps,  more 
difficult  to  overcome.  To  deprive  judges  and  magistrates  of  discretionary  power 
would  be  a  serious  change.  If  such  power  were  always  wisely,  as  well  as  honestly 
exercised,  so  great  a  change  would  be  unnecessary  even  though  hardened 
criminals  did  sometimes  pass  as  first  offenders. 

An  English  Act  (34  and  35  Vic.  c.  112),  passed  in  1871,  provides  that  "  Where 
any  person  is  convicted  on  indictment  of  a  crime,  and  a  previous  conviction  of  a 
crime  is  proved  against  him,  he  shall  at  any  time  within  seven  years  immediately 
after  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  passed  on  him  for  the  last  of  such  crimes,  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  be  liable  to  imprisonment  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  under  the  following  circumstances- 
or  any  of  them.  These  are,  if  it  is  charged  and  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  that  he  gets  his  living  by  dishonest  means  ;  or  if  he  is  found  anywhere 
under  such  circumstances  as  satisfy  the  court  that  he  was  about  to  commit  a 
crime :  or  if  he  is  found  in  a  dwelling,  shop,  warehouse,  or  other  of  the  places 
specified,  and  is  unable  to  account  for  his  being  there  ;  or  if  being  charged  with 
any  offence,  he  refuses  to  give  his  name,  or  gives  a  false  name  or  false  address. 
A  person  convicted  a  second  time  on  a  criminal  charge  may,  in  addition  to  any 
other  punishment  awarded  to  him,  be  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the  police 
for  seven  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  passed  on  him  for  the  last  of 
such  crimes." 

The  Ohio  law  of  1885,  provides  with  respect  to  kabitual  criminals  that  "every 
person  who  after  having  been  twice  convicted,  sentenced  and  imprisoned  in  some 
penal  institution  for  felony,  whether  committed  heretofore  or  hereafter,  and 
whether  committed  in  this  State  or  elsewhere  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  shall  be  convicted,  sentenced  and  imprisoned  in  the  Ohio- 
Penitentiary  for  felony  hereafter  committed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an 
habitual  criminal,  and  on^the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  shall  be  so  sen- 
enced,  he  shall  not  be  discharged  from  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  ;  but  shall 
be  detained  therein  for  and  during  his  natural  life  unless  pardoned  by  the  Gover- 
nor, and  the  liability  to  be  so  detained,  shall  be  and  constitute  a  part  of  every  sen- 
tence to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary;  provided,  however,  that  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  for  which  he  was  so  sentenced,  he  may  in  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  managers  be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  the  buildings  and  enclo- 
sures ;  but  to  remain  while  on  parole  in  the  legal  custody,  and  under  the  control 
of  the  said  board,  and  subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  enclosure 
of  said  institution." 

The  directors  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  one  of  whom  is  Fran- 
cis Wayland,  well  known  as  a  penologist,  suggested  that  the  law  of 
that  State  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that,  "  two  previous 
sentences  to  the  State  Prison  for  felony,  whether  committed  heretofore  or  here- 
after, and  whether  committed  in  that  state  or  elsewhere  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  should  on  the  third  conviction  for  felony  in  that  state  constitute 
the  person  so  sentenced  an  incorrigible. 

Cellular  Confinement. 

Many  earnest  reformers  contend  that  all  imprisonment  should  be  cellular  or 
separate,  and  that  imprisonment  ruins  many  and  reforms  few,  if  prisoners 
are  allowed  to  associate  even  in  workshops  in  which  silence  is  enforced  mo** 
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strictly.  All  association  of  criminals,  they  contend,  is  evil  and  productive  only 
of  injury.  The  worst  of  the  criminals  associated  in  any  way  almost  invariably 
drag  the  less  depraved  down  to  their  own  level.  The  hardened  criminal  is  never 
improved  by  association  with  those  lees  guilty  than  himself.  No  possible  classifi- 
cation of  criminals,  they  assert,  can  do  more  than  mitigate  the  evils  of  associ- 
ation. Some  assert  that  although  Captain  Maconochie  wrought  such  wonders 
atyNorfolk  Island,  his  classification  of  prisoners  proved  a  failure.  Captain  Ma- 
conochie held,  as  many  still  hold,  that  only  in  society  can  men  be  fitted,  to  become 
members  of  society.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  changed  this  opinion. 
The  strongest  arguments  that  can  be  used  in  favour  of  the  cellular  system  are 
to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Managers  and  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Penitentiary  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Solitary  confinement,  as  a  means  of 
reformation,  had  not  been  used  anywhere  until  introduced  in  that  State  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  As  one  of  the  most  dreadful  means  of  vindictive 
punishment,  confinement  absolutely  solitary  had  been  used  in  many  nations  of 
ancient  and  mediaeval  times.  In  the  famous  prison  of  San  Michaele,  at  Rome,  it 
is  stated  "  The  great  evils  of  idleness  were  prevented  by  constant  labour  during 
the  day  ;  classification  to  a  certain  extent  and  silence  as  far  as  practicable  in  an 
assembly  were  enforced  ;  and  separate  dormitories  or  night-rooms  for  each  pris- 
oner provided ;  appropriate  moral  sentiments  were  inscribed  on  conspicuous  tab- 
lets for  the  continued  inspection  of  the  inmates  and  above  all  religious  instruc- 
tion was  administered."  This  was  not  a  cellular  system  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word.  After  this  model  the  prison  at  Milan  and  then  the  prison  at  Ghent 
were  built,  and  from  all  these  Howard  took  the  idea  for  that  Gloucestershire 
prison,  from  which  it  is  saio^the  Pennsylvanians  took  the  idea  of  a  cell  for  each 
prisoner,  themselves  introducing  by  a  law  passed  on  April  5th,  1790,  the  princi- 
ple of  separate  and  solitary  confinement.  This  Act  declared  that  previous  laws 
for  the  punishment  of  criminals  had  failed  "  from  the  communication  with  each 
other  not  being  sufficiently  restrained  within  the  places  of  confinement,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  addition  of  unremitted  solitude  to  laborious  employment  as  far 
as  it  can  be  effected  will  contribute  as  much  to  reform  as  to  deter." 

One  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  said  that  *'  by 
separate  confinement  it  is  intended  to  punish  those  who  will  not  control  their 
wicked  passions  and  propensities,"  and  he  contended  that  "in  separate  confinement 
exery  prisoner  is  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  n  ade  more  corrupt  by 
his  imprisonment,  since  the  least  association  of  convicts  with  each  other  must 
inevitably  yield  pernicious  consequences  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree ;  that  the 
prisoners  will  not  know  who  are  undergoing  punishment  at  the  same  time  with 
themselves  and  thus  will  be  afforded  one  of  the  greatest  protections  to  such  as 
may  happily  be  enabled  to  form  resolutions  to  behave  well  when  they  are  dis- 
charged and  be  better  qualified  to  do  so,  because  plans  of  villainy  are  often  formed 
in  gaol  which  the  authors  cairy  into  operation  when  at  large  ;  that  seclusion  is 
ati  essential  ingredient  in  moral  treatment,  and  with  religious  instruction  and 
advice  superadded,  is  calculated  to  achieve  more  than  ever  yet  has  been  done  for 
the  miserable  tenants  of  the  penitentiaries  ;  that  a  specific  graduation  of  punish- 
ment can  be  obtained  as  surely  as  under  any  other  system  ;  that  irregularities 
within  the  prison  would  be  less  frequent  than  under  other  systems  and  discipline 
could  more  easily  be  enforced."  Under  this  system  each  prisoner  should  have  a 
large,  well-lit,  well-ventilated  cell  on  the  ground  floor,  having  an  ample  supply  of 
pure  water,  and  with  an  enclosed  yard  attached  in  which  he  could  spend  part  of 
each  day.  The  dimensions  of  the  cell  in  the  East  Pennsylvania  penitentiary  is 
12  feet  by  8  feet ;  the  height  of  the  ceiling  at  the  highest  point  is  16  feet  and 
the  light  is  from  above.    The  size  of  the  yards  is  8  feet  by  20  feet.    The  prisoner,  a 
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late  report  says,  should  be  visited  as  often  as  possible  by  the  officer  on  guard,  who 
should  spend  all  his  time  in  the  cells ;  by  the  chaplain,  the  warden  and  deputy  war- 
den. He  may  be  permitted  to  receive  visitors,  though  not  frequently,  and  to  receive 
and  write  letters,  and  he  must  receive  a  certain  amount  of  literary  instruction  from 
a  teacher  who  goes  from  cell  to  cell,  and  in  some  mechanical  occupation  from 
a  competent  teacher  if  he  requires  it.  Thus  the  solitude  would  be  frequently  broken. 
Great  cleanliness  and  a  proper  degree  of  industry  were  enforced,  and  it  was 
asserted  that  the  prisoners  who  learned  some  handicraft  would  be  more  indepen- 
dent when  set  at  liberty  than  a  prisoner  taught,  as  in  other  penitentiaries,  merely  to 
attend  a  machine.  The  managers  of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Penitentiary  prefer 
that  their  system  should  be  known  as  "  the  separate  and  individual  treatment 
system  of  prison  discipline/'  and  they  maintain  in  all  their  reports  that  it  has 
proved  eminently  successful.  About  "  70  per  cent,  of  first  convictions  to  this 
penitentiary,"  they  say,  "  are  reformed.  Of  the  crime  class  the  reformations  will 
not  exceed  four  per  cent."  They  believe  that  reconvictions  "  result  chiefly  from 
inherent  depravity."  That  their  system  is  not  a  success,  they  say,  can  be  proved 
only  when  some  other  institution  can  show  a  better  record  after  fifty  years  of 
-experience. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  solitary  confinement  when  continued  for  year3 
produces  the  most  injurious  effects  on  mind  and  body.  Charles  Dickens,  who 
visited  this  prison,  says  of  it  in  his  American  notes :  "  I  am  persuaded  that  those 
who  devised  this  system  of  prison  discipline  and  those  benevolent  gentlemen 
who  carry  it  into  execution  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  they  are  doing.  I  believe 
that  very  few  men  are  capable  of  estimating  the  immense  amount  oi  torture  and 
agony  which  this  dreadful  punishment  prolonged  for  years  inflicts  upon  the 
sufferers :  and  in  guessing  at  it  myself  and  in  reasoning  from  what  [  have  seen 
written  upon  their  laces,  and  what  to  my  certain  knowledge  they  feel  within,  I 
am  only  the  more  convinced  that  there  is  a  depth  of  terrible  endurance  m  it 
which  none  but  the  sufferers  themselves  can  fathom,  and  which  no  man  has  a 
right  to  inflict  on  his  fellow  creature.  I  hold  this  slow  and  daily  tampering  with 
the  mysteries  of  the  brain  to  be  immeasurably  worse  than  any  torture  of  the 
body ;  and  because  its  ghastly  signs  and  tokens  are  not  so  palpable  to  the  eye 
and  sense  of  touch  as  scars  upon  the  flesh ;  because  its  wounds  are  not  upon  the 
surface  and  it  extorts  few  cries  that  human  ears  can  hear,  therefore  I  the  more 
denounce  it  as  a  secret  punishment  which  slumbering  humanity  is  not  roused  up 
to  stay.  .  .  I  solemnly  declare  that  with  no  rewards  or  honours  could  I  walk  a 
happy  man  beneath  the  open  sky  by  day,  or  lay  me  down  upon  my  bed  at  night 
with  the  consciousness  that  one  human  creature  for  any  length  of  time,  no  mat- 
ter what,  lay  in  his  silent  cell  and  I  the  cause  or  I  consenting  to  it  in  the  least 
degree.  .  .  The  dull  repose  and  quiet  that  prevails  is  awful.  Occasionally  there 
is  a  drowsy  sound  from  some  lone  weaver's  shuttle  or  shoemaker's  last,  but  it  is 
stifled  by  the  thick  walls  and  heavy  dungeon  door  and  only  seems  to  make  the 
stillness  more  profound.  Over  the  head  and  face  of  every  prisoner  who  comes 
into  this  melancholy  house  a  black  hood  is  drawn,  and  in  this  dark  shroud,  an 
emblem  of  the  curtain  dropped  between  him  and  the  living  world,  he  is  led  to 
the  cell  from  which  he  never  again  comes  forth  until  his  whole  term  of  imprison- 
ment has  expired.  He  never  hears  of  wife  or  children  ;  home  or  friends ;  the 
life  or  death  of  any  single  creature.  He  sees  the  prison  officers,  but  with  that 
exception  he  never  looks  upon  a  human  countenance  or  hears  a  human  voice. 
He  is  a  man  buried  alive  to  be  dug  out  in  the  slow  round  of  years  and  in  the 
meantime  dead  to  everything  but  withering  anxieties  and  horrible  despair.  His 
name  and  crime  and  term  of  suffering  are  unknown  even  to  the  officer  who 
delivers  him  his  daily  food.     There  is  a  number  over  his  cell  door  and  in  a  book, 
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of  which  the  governor  of  the  prison  has  one  copy  and  the  moral  instructor 
another  ;  this  is  the  index  to  his  history.  Beyond  these  pages  the  prison  has  no 
record  of  his  existence.  .  .  On  the  haggard  face  of  every  one  among  these 
prisoners  the  same  expression  sat  I  know  not  what  to  liken  it  to.  It  had  some- 
thing of  that  strained  attention  which  we  see  upon  the  faces  of  the  blind  and 
deaf,  mingled  with  a  look  of  horror,  as  though  they  had  all  been  secretly  terri- 
fied. My  firm  conviction  is  that,  independent  of  the  mental  anguish  it  occa- 
sions— an  anguish  so  great  and  so  tremendous  that  all  imagination  of  it  must  fall 
short  of  the  reality — it  wears  the  mind  into  a  morbid  state  which  renders  it 
unfit  for  the  rough  contact  and  busy  action  of  the  world.  It  is  my  fixed  opinion 
that  those  who  have  undergone  this  punishment  must  pass  into  society  again* 
morally  unhealthy  and  diseased.  What  monstrous  phantoms  bred  of  despon- 
dency and  doubt  and  born  and  reared  in  solitude  have  stalked  upon  the  earth 
making  creation  ugly  and  darkening  the  face  of  Heaven." 

It  was  asserted  by  the  managers  of  this  prison  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Dickens 
gave  loose  rein  to  his  imagination,  and  sought  rather  to  excite  strong  feeling 
than  to  tell  the  exact  truth.  He  spoke  no  word  of  criticism  or  objection  wheni 
he  visited  the  prison,  and  what  he  afterwards  wrote  they  say  "  is  marked  by  the 
strong  contrasts  which  he  painted  in  his  fictions."  In  support  of  this  it  wa& 
stated  that  one  of  three  whom  he  described  as  suffering  the  nio.it  dreadful  mental 
anguish  was  a  recidivist,  who  released  some  time  after  Mr.  Dickens'  visit  was  im- 
prisoned more  than  once  subsequently.  Mr.  Vaux  in  a  history  and  very  elaborate 
defence  of  the  system  published  in  1872,  said  that  he  and  his  associate  inspectors 
(as  they  are  called)  believed  the  system  to  be  ■'  as  great  a  success  as  human  effort 
under  all  circumstances  could  be  expected  to  accomplish."  In  their  report  of 
1888  they  say,  in  reply  to  the  statement  that  "isolation  imperils  the  mental  and 
physical  health,  that  never  in  a  single  instance  during  a  half  century  of  obser- 
vation and  study  has  a  case  occurred  in  this  penitentiary  in  which  meutal  or 
physical  disease  was  justly  attributed  to  this  system  of  prison  discipline."  Cases  of 
mental  disease  do  occur.  "  Admitted  mental  disease  is  equal  to  8  1-10  per  cent,  of 
admissions,  but  a  very  large  number  of  convicts  have  developed  forms  of  disease 
that  were  innate,  latent,  inherited  or  constitutional,  and  proved  to  have  been  origin- 
ally caused  by  influences  from  which  crime  germinated  before  conviction  and 
sentence."  The  self-communion  which  separate  confinement  compels,  is  they  say 
"  an  education,  a  drawing  out  of  the  mind,  or  what  of  intelligence  the  man 
possessed,  the  results  of  reflection  on  a  life  of  wrong-doing,  or  acts  of  wrong- 
doing, and  was  instructive  in  indicating  how  a  better  resolution  might  be  engen- 
dered to  avoid  the  attendant  conditions  which  crime  creates."  They  say,  more- 
over, that  under  this  system  "each  prisoner  is  considered  as  to  his  individuali- 
ties," and  that  to  each  is  administered  the  treatment  which  his  case  requires. 
Mr.  Vaux  claims  that  one  who  has  been  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  forty- 
six  consecutive  annual  reports  "  of  this  prison  may  be  absolved  from  any  other 
motive  now  than  the  expression  of  views  entertained  by  the  inspectors."  The 
Warden  in  his  reports  insists  quite  as  strongly  that  the  system  is  the  best  for  the 
prisoner  and  for  the  State  that  has  yet  been  devised.  There  has  been  some 
relaxation  of  the  discipline  since  the  time  of  Dickens,  as  prisoners  are  now 
allowed  to  receive  and  to  send  letters,  and  occasionally  to  receive  visitors.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  also,  because  of  the  want  of  sufficient  prison  room,  to  put 
a  thousand  convicts  in  this  penitentiary,  which  has  but  700  cells. 

Another  penitentiary  system  long  known  as  the  Auburn  system  because 
adopted  in  the  Auburn  prison  of  the  State  of  New  York  \\  as  introduced  after 
the  cellular  system  had  been  just  put  into  operation  fully  in  the  East  Pennsylvania 
penitentiary.     This  provides  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  each  in  his  own 
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cell  at  night  and  for  their  association  at  work  and  at  meals  in  absolute  silence* 
A  warm  controversy  was  carried  on  for  years  between  the  advocates  of  the  two 
systems.  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Maine,  and  probably  some  other  states 
adopted  the  Pennsylvania  system,  but  all  have  since  adopted  the  Auburn  system. 
All  the  states  since  created  have  adopted  that  system,  and  Pennsylvania,  which 
had  two  penitentiaries  conducted  on  the  cellular  system,  now  has  only  the  one. 
In  New  Jersey,  as  early  as  1840,  the  board  of  inspectors  expressed  their  doubts 
as  to  the  reformatory  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  medical  officer  of  the  prison  attacked  it  as  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
body  and  this  he  repeated  from  year  to  year.  Probably  the  fact,  that  the  returns 
from  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  were  so  scanty  had  an  effect  on  the  legislature. 
In  1859  the  system  was  formally  abandoned  and  the  Auburn  system  substituted 
for  it.  The  Rhode  Island  penitentiary  was  opened  in  1838,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
plan,  for  which  four  years  after  the  Auburn  system  was  substituted.  The 
warden,  a  medical  man,  in  his  report  for  1884  described  the  Pennsylvania  system 
as  a  "slow  corroding  process  carrying  its  subject  to  the  derangement  or  destruc- 
tion of  both  body  and  mind."  He  said  that  of  the  forty  prisoners  committed 
during  the  year  previous  ten  manifested  symptoms  of  decided  insanity  and  that 
the  advantages  claimed  for  the  system  of  "  greater  calmness  of  spirit  and  readier 
submission  to  the  rules  had  not  been  realized.  On  the  contrary,  solitude  had  been 
found  to  produce  restless  irritability  and  peevishness,  impatient  of  the  unnatural 
restraint  imposed  on  the  reluctant  body  and  mind  and  difficult  to  be  dealt  with  ; 
while  in  the  performance  of  the  social  labour  in  silence  the  men  have  been  more 
easily  subject  to  control  and  have  required  less  frequent  exertions  of  authority 
than  before.  When  shut  up  in  the  cells  they  exercise  under  the  cravings  of  the 
social  instinct — which  walls  and  chains  cannot  repress — every  contrivance  that 
ingenuity  could  suggest  by  means  of  the  window  and  of  the  pipes  passing 
through  the  cells  to  hold  some  communication  with  each  other,  and  they  were 
more  successful  than  would  be  thought  possible  " 

Ten  years  ago  the  prisoners  undergoing  cellular  confinement  in  all  the 
prisons,  penitentiaries  and  gaols  of  the  United  States  were  supposed  to  be  about 
four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  incarcerated.  The  proportion  has  not  changed 
much  since.  But  "  the  current  of  public  opinion  amongst  men  who  study  this 
question  sets  strongly  in  the  direction  of  cellular  separation  for  prisoners  await- 
ing trial  and  for  those  sentenced  for  short  terms." 

The  history  of  cellular  imprisonment  in  Great  Britain  is  not  very  phdnly  writ- 
ten. Howard,  disgusted  with  his  own  experience  of  the  horrors  of  the  congregate  sys- 
tem as  it  existed  in  the  French  prison  in  which  he  was  confined  for  a  time,  became  an 
advocate  of  "separation."  The  Act  of  1779  for  the  establishment  of  penitentiaries 
in  England,  which  Howard  assisted  in  framing (19  George  III.  c.  74)  provides (S»c. 
33)  that  "  such  offenders  as  shall  be  sent  to  either  of  such  penitentiary  houses, 
shall,  during  the  hours  of  rest,  be  kept  entirely  separate  and  apart  from  each 
other  and  be  lodged  in  separate  rooms  or  cells  not  exceeding  twelve  feet  in 
length,  eight  feet  in  breadth  and  eleven  feet  in  height,  nor  les>  tlmn  ten  feet  in 
length,  seven  feet  in  breadth  and  nine  feet  in  height,  and  without  any  window 
within  sis>  feet  of  the  respective  floors,  which  rooms  or  cell-;  shall  l>e  dried  and 
moderately  warmed  in  damp  or  cold  weather  by  flues  from  fires  in  the  kitchens 
and  other  public  fires  belonging  to  each  house ;  and  the  sai<l  otfen  lers  shall  al-»o, 
during  their  hours  of  labour,  in  case  the  nature  of  their  several  employments 
will  permit,  be  in  like  manner  kept  separate  and  apart  from  each  other ;  and 
where  the  nature  of  the  employment  may  require  two  persons  to  work  together, 
the  room  in  which  two  persons  shall  work  shall  be  of  sufficient  dimensions, 
and  if   the   nature   of    the   work    wherein   such   offenders   shall    be   ^ww^U^^J 
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shall  require  the  labour  of  many  persons  at  one  time  a  common  work-room 
or  shed  shall  be  allotted  to  them  for  that  purpose  ;  but  during  the  time  the 
offenders  are  engaged  in  such  common  work-room  or  shed  the  governor  of 
the  said  house  or  the  taskmaster  or  one  or  more  of  their  servants  or  assistants 
shall  be  constantly  present  to  attend  to  the  behaviour  of  such  offenders,  and 
such  two  or  more  persons  shall  not  be  suffered  to  continue  together  except 
during  the  hours  of  labour  and  Divine  service  and  the  times  respectively 
allotted  for  their  meals  and  airings."  Long  after  Howard's  time  the  Rev.  John 
Clay,  chaplain  of  the  Preston  prison,  became  known  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
separate  system,  from  which  he  expected  that  "  it  would  guarantee  the  prisoners 
from  mutual  corruption  and  make  them  think."  He  held  that "  without  separation 
and  non-intercourse  a  chaplains  efforts  would  be  comparatively  fruitless.  But 
on  the  other  hand  separation  and  silence  unrelieved  by  the  benign  influence  of 
religion  are  worse  than  useless,  are  positively  injurious."  The  magistrates  of 
Middlesex,  Surrey  and  other  counties,  and  several  prominent  individuals  such  as 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Sir  George  .Paul,  Bart.,  Rev.  J.  Kingsmill  and  Rev  W.  J. 
Osborne,  endeavoured  for  many  years  to  extend  the  practical  adoption  of  separate 
imprisonment  in  Great  Britain.  Bishop  Ullathorne,  who  had  had  much  experi- 
ence of  the  evils  of  the  association  of  criminals  in  Australia,  and  Mrs.  Fry  who 
did  so  much  to  reform  Newgate  and  other  prisons,  laboured  in  the  same  cause. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  they  had  to  overcome  was  caused  by  the  false  notions 
which  officials  and  otheis  entertained  as  to  what  separate  or  cellular  imprisonment 
meant  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  employed.  Wherever  the  sys- 
tem was  adopted  it  was  worked  with  extreme  rigour  until  experience  showed  that 
by  such  rigour  the  purposes  for  which  the  system  wasdevised  were  frustrated.  "The 
Prison  Matron  "  in  her  remarkable  work  published  in  1N06,  says  :  "  At  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  the  airing  is  on  the  separate  system  and  no  correspondence  can 
ensue  between  the  prisoner.-*  in  consequence — a  wise  and  safe  precaution  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  but  partaking  too  much  of  the  wild  beast  treatment  to  be  satis- 
factory at  first  sight  to  one  accustomed  to  rules  more  lenient.  There  is  something 
awfully  sad  that  brings  the  tears  to  the  eyes  of  an  observer  in  the  airing  cells  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow."  In  the  Glasgow  prison  "  the  women  are  apart,  divided 
by  airing  cells  or  wards  of  a  peculiar  construction  resembling  a  coach  wheel,  with 
a  prisoner  between  each  of  the  spokes,  separated  from  her  fellows  by  a  high  par- 
tition, the  top  open  to  the  air  and  covered  with  an  iron  grating,  and  in  the  centre 
above  them  and  commanding  a  view  of  each  division  and  of  the  sad,  restless 
inmate  who  must  halt  not  for  an  instant  in  her  walk,  watches  the  female  guardian 
in  charge.  For  the  worst  class  of  women  .  .  .  this  coach  wheel 
division  of  refractories  might  be  advantageously  adopted,  perhaps. 
It  is  certainly  one  more  means  of  punishment  at  which  some  of  the  boldest  women 
recoil,  for  it  is  utter  isolation  ;  but  it  must  weigh  heavily  on  the  minds  of  the 
criminals,  and  I  think  would  toll  upon  them  if  too  long  adopted  This  was  not 
what  the  reformers  of  that  day  advocated.  In  the  biography  of  Mrs.  Fry  it  is 
stated  that44  confinement  which  excluded  from  the  vicious  but  allowed  of  frequent 
intercourse  with  sober  and  well  conducted  persons,  would  have  been  in  her  view 
perfect."  Mr.  Tallack,  in  his  book,  says,  "  the  horrible  extre  nes  of  isolation  exem- 
plified in  Mrs.  Fry's  day  in  certain  American  and  English  gaols  where  prolonged 
cellular  confinements  iu  semi-d  irkness  without  industry,  without  adequate 
visitation  and  without  instruction  or  other  reformatory  influences  was  carried  out 
with  brutal  inhumanity,  justly  shocked  her  compasionate  breast  and  led  her  to 
protest  persistently  against  such  a  great  perversion  of  the  principle  of  separation." 
Mr.  Tallack,  who  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  separate  system  says,  "  It  has  been 
one  of  the  most  pernicions  and  persistent  hindrances  to  penal  reform  in  many 
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nations  that  solitude  has  been  so  often  considered  as  being  identical  with  separa- 
tion. .  .  Silence  mav  exist  with  the  association  of  numbers,  and 
effectual  separation  from  evil  associations  may  be  secured  in  conjunction  with  the 
daily  companionship  of  suitable  persons."  Different  ideas  as  to  separate  imprison- 
ment prevail  in  different  countries  and  in  different  prisons  of  the  same  country. 
The  system  adopted  in  Pentonville,  sometimes  called  a  model  prison,  differed  from 
that  followed  in  other  English  prisons  and  was  more  rigorous.  "  It  was  never  ac- 
companied by  those  necessary  and  merciful  ameliorations  which  other  better  con- 
ducted cellular  establishments  in  various  countries  have  adopted.  But  incomplete 
as  was  the  Pentonville  plan,"  says  the  writer,  "  it  was  never  so  mischievous  to 
the  minds  of  the  prisoners  as  has  often  been  represented.  .  .  .  The 
lessons  of  the  past  have  awakened  attention  to  the  necessity  for  rational  precau- 
tions such  as  constant  industry,  a  supply  of  books,  instruction  by  chaplains  and 
school  masters,  careful  medical  oversight  and  frequent  visitations  by  the  officers 
And  other  persons." 

The  Act  28  &  29  Vic.  (c.  126)  provides  that  in  a  prison  where  criminal 
prisoners  are  confined,  such  prisoners  shall  be  prevented  from  holding  any  com- 
munication with  each  other,  either  by  every  prisoner  being  kept  in  a  separate 
cell  by  day  and  by  night,  except  when  he  is  at  chapel  or  taking  exercise,  or  by 
every  prisoner  being  confined  by  night  to  his  cell  and  being  subject  to  such 
superintendence  during  the  day  as  will  consistently  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  prevent  his  communicating  with  any  other  prisoner.  The  British  local  prisons 
are  now  all  constructed  and  managed  on  the  cellular  system.  The  short  time 
prisoners  see  one  another  only  once  a  day  in  the  exercise  yard  where  they  must 
take  exercise  according  to  the  regulations  and  they  are  forbidden  to  communicate 
by  word  or  sign.  It  is  generally  believed  that  they  do  contrive  to  exchange 
signs  and  sometimes  even  words,  although  the  rules  are  more  strictly  enforced 
than  in  American  state  prisons.  Those  imprisoned  for  long  terms  are  allowed 
after  a  time  to  work  in  association  and  occasionally  to  indulge  in  conversation. 
Those  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  are  subject  to  cellular  imprisonment 
for  nine  months,  and  if  they  behave  well  the  rigours  of  their  isolation  are 
somewhat  relaxed  after  three  months. 

A  Massachusetts  law  (R.  S.  chap.  215,  sec  23)  provides  that  when  the  pun- 
ishment or  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison  is  awarded  against  a  convict,  the 
form  of  the  sentence  shall  be  that  he  be  punished  by  confinement  at  hard  labour, 
and  he  shall  also  be  sentenced  to  solitary  imprisonment  for  such  term  as  the 
court  shall  direct,  not  exceeding  twenty  days  at  one  time,  and  in  the  execution 
of  such  sentence  the  solitary  imprisonment  shall  precede  the  punishment  by  hard 
labour  unless  the  court  otherwise  orders. 

Belgium  carries  out  the  cellular   system   more   thoroughly  than  any  other 
country.     M.  Ducpetiaux,  thrown  into  prison  during  the  revolution  of  1830,  was 
forced  to  associate  with  vile  and   filthy  criminals,  and  became  convinced   that 
44  association  in  imprisonment  is  an  indulgence  to  the  vile,  a  cruelty  to  the  novice, 
And  a  corrupting  evil  to  all."     Appointed  Diiector  of  Prisons  by  King   Leopold, 
he  introduced  the  cellular  system.     It  is  not  applied  to  persons  imprisoned  for 
life  or  for  long  periods.     Constant  occupation  is  provided  for  prisoners  ;  industry 
and  hope  are  fostered  by  pecuniary  and  other  rewards.     The   chaplain,  school- 
masters, and  wardens  are  required  to  spend  many  hours  a  day  in  the  cells  with 
the  prisoners,  and  by  their  frequent  visits  to  guard  against  separation  becoming 
isolation.     Each  prisoner  is  permitted  to  take  exercise  in  a  small  separate  yard 
And  may  obtain  indulgences,  such  as  tobacco,  a  garden  plot,  or  permission  to  keep 
a  bird.     With  a  share  of  the  money  earned  by  his  labour,  the  prisoner  may  pur- 
chase white  bread,  cheese,  bacon,  milk,  paper,  pens  and  other  extras.     The  un- 
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spent  portions  of  such  earnings  amount  to  such  considerable  sums  as  £5,  £10,  or 
£15  on  work  done,  but  in  general,  the  profit  thus  allotted  to  the  worker  bears  a 
minor  proportion  to  the  profit  earned  by  him  for  the  establishment.  Skilled 
trade  instructors  are  employed  to  teach  occupation  to  the  large  majority  of  the 
prisoners  who  are  ignorant  and  unskilled  as  to  industry.  The  effects  of  this 
system  were  so  salutary,  short  periods  of  cellular  confinement  being  more  deter- 
rent and  reformatory  than  long  periods  of  punishment  in  association,  that  a  law 
passed  reducing  20  years  confinement  under  the  congregate  plan  to  less  than  ten 
years  of  cellular  confinement,  and  shortening  other  sentences  proportionately. 
The  maximum  period  of  cellular  confinement  is  now  nominally  nine  years,  but 
much  shorter  periods  suffice  for  the  generality  of  offenders.  The  prison  at 
Louvain  is  now  regarded  as  the  model  by  the  advocates  of  the  cellular  system. 

Dr.  Wines  ten  years  ago  wrote  of  the  Belgian  system  :  "  She  has  the  most 
perfect  and  complete  penitentiary  system  of  any  country  in  the  world.  It  is- 
cellular  throughout  except  as  regards  part  of  the  prison  of  Ghent  for  life  sen- 
tenced convicts.  The  system  exists  in  that  country  under  the  best  possible  condi- 
tions, and  has  the  best  possible  chance  to  work  out  whatever  resuits  it  iscapable 
of  accomplishing.  The  penitentiary  at  Louvain  is  the  model  of  the  model  prisons 
of  the  world.  I  had  never  conceived  of  anything  in  the  form  of  a  penitentiary 
establishment  so  admirable  in  organization,  so  perfect  in  administration.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  have  been  forgotten  in  its  construction,  nothing  overlooked  in  its 
rules,  nothing  omitted  in  its  arrangements,  and  the  results  obtained  are  reported 
as  highly  satisfactory  "  Dr.  Wines  did  not,  however,  approve  of  the  cellular 
system  even  as  carried  out  in  Belgium  for  long  term  prisoners. 

A  French  commisson  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  cellular  system  for 
at  least  all  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  one  year  or  less.  The  recommendation 
has  not  yet  been  carried  out,  but  some  prisons  in  Paris  are  constructed  on  the 
cellular  or  separate  system.  Strange  to  say,  one  of  these  is  used  for  the  tempo- 
rary detention  of  children  who  are  to  be  sent  to  schools  and  asylums  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  sight  presented  by  a  number  of  these  children  when  taken  out  of 
the  prison  for  removal,  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  sad,  so  silent,  dull,  and  joyless 
do  they  become  after  even  a  few  weeks  or  days  of  such  terrible  dreariness. 

In  Holland  the  cellular  system  has  been  partially  adopted,  but  the  progres- 
sive or  Crofton  system  has  still  many  adherents.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Juridical  Association  held  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  Prison  Congress  in 
London,  a  resolution  that  the  progressive  system  ought  not  to  be  recommended  in 
the  cases  of  sentences  of  long  duration  was  carried  by  only  a  small  majority,  and  a 
resolution  affirming  that  in  such  cases  after  the  maximum  of  cellular  imprisonment 
allowed  by  law  (three  years)  had  been  undergone,  the  prisoners  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  associate  imprisonment  based  upon  a  sound  classification  was  adopted 
by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote.  Suringar,  the  great  advocate  of  the  cellular  system 
in  Holland,  always  insisted  on  the  complete  isolation  of  the  prisoners  from  each 
other,  but  with  regular  work,  the  use  of  books,  scholastic  instruction,  religious, 
teaching,  visits,  and  a  daily  enjoyment  of  the  open  air;  and  he  declares  "it  is  not 
the  cell  as  such  that  works  the  reclamation  of  its  inmates ;  it  is  only  the  fittest 
— the  indispensable  receptacle  for  containing  the  healing  potion.  Religion  must 
work  the  moral  improvement  of  the  criminals  ;  religion  the  essence  of  humanity." 

A  prison  at  Christiana  (Norway)  is  regarded  as  an  institution  in  which  the 
cellular  system  has  been  very  scientifically  and  successfully  carried  out.  Mr- 
Petersen  the  superintendent,  thinks  however,  that  too  many  short  sentenced 
prisoners  are  sent  to  him,  and  that  the  inducements  offered  to  the  prisoners  to- 
reform  are  too  small,  as  they  do  not  receive  any  share  of  their  earnings,  and  can 
not  earn  an  abbreviation  of  their  sentence.     Mr.  Petersen  thinks  long  or  often 
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repeated  isolation  enfeebling  to  both  mind  and  body.  Denmark  tries  the  cellular 
and  progressive  systems  in  different  prisons,  having  one  cellular,  and  one  asso- 
ciated for  males,  and  within  one  enclosure  a  cellular  and  an  associated  prison  for 
females.  Convicts  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  terms  ranging  from  eight 
months  to  six  years,  are  treated  under  the  cellular  system.  The  average  im- 
prisonment in  these  cases  scarcely  exceeds  a  year.  It  is  considered  of  great 
importance  to  secure  frequent  visits  to  the  cell  prisoners.  Prisons  or  gaols  for 
preliminary  detention  are  all  on  the  cellular  system.  Saxony  has  five  classes  of 
prisons.  All  are  conducted  on  what  is  known  there  as  the  principle  of  individ- 
ual treatment.  As  the  managers  think  it  best  for  each  prisoner,  he  is  treated 
according  to  the  cellular  or  the  associate  system. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  there  is  very  considerable  variety  in  what  is 
called  the  cellular  system.     The  chief  feature  in  all  cases  is  that  the  prisoner  is 
shut  off  from  communication,  not  only  with  other  prisoners,  but  to  a  great 
extent  from  communication   with  mankind  generally.     Absolute  isolation  for 
long  terms  appears  to  have  few  advocates  now,  but  isolation  and  solitariness 
absolute  or  partial,  are  necessarily  part  of  the  system  in  any  of  its  forms.     The 
gaolers  and  other  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Commission,  stated  almost 
without  exception,  that  solitary  confinement  is  a  very  severe  form  of  punish- 
ment, and   that  it  could  not  be  inflicted  for  any  great  length  of  time  with 
safety,  even  though  the  prisoners  were  occupied  with  work,  and  allowed  the  use  of 
books.      For  short  term  prisoners,  it  may  be  found  advantageous,  but  many 
objected  to  placing  those  awaiting  trial  who  may  be  innocent  and  those  held  as 
witnesses  in  solitary  confinement  as  an  indefensible  infliction  of  severe  punish- 
ment where  perhaps  no  punishment  was  deserved.     Mr.  Tallack  says,  "  In  thou- 
sands of  cases,  especially  in  such  of  the  English  local  gaols  as  have  vigorously 
enforced  cellular  separation — the  effect  of  a  first  sentence  to  a  few  weeks  or 
months  of  this  punishment — has  proved  a  life-long  cure  of  crime."     But  he  also 
says,  "  When  cellular  imprisonment  becomes  absolute  solitude,  it  is  if  unduly  pro- 
longed a  serious  evil,  an  unwarrantable  cruelty,  an  outrage  on  humanity.     Soli- 
tude is  one  thing,  wise  separation  is  another.     Continued  isolation  is  unnatural 
and  ruinous  to  mind  aud  bod}7,  whereas  separation  from  evil  association  only,  is 
most  beneficial  to  its  subjects." 

In  some  of  the  gaols  of  Ontario,  even  if  they  were  used  only  as  places  of  deten- 
tion for  those  awaiting  trial  and  for  those  who  having  been  sentenced  were  held 
for  removal  to  prison  or  asylum,  and  as  places  of  punishment  for  those  sentenced 
to  very  short  terms  of  imprisonment  the  number  of  inmates  would  sometimes •  be 
large.  And  as  all  association  of  criminals,  no  matter  how  careful  the 
classification,  and  especially  association  in  idleness,  is  demoralizing,  the 
cellular   system    should    be    introduced  as  soon  as   possible    in    all    common 

Sols  in  which  it  can  be  introduced  without  great  cost.  This  system  has 
en  fully  adopted  in  all  the  gaols  and  local  prisons  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  its 
adoption  may  be  attributed  in  a  large  degree  the  wonderful  reduction  in  the 
prison  population  of  that  country.  Solitary  confinement  for  long  terms  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  hurtful  to  mind  and  body.  But  solitary  imprisonment  for  a  short 
term  is  attended  with  no  danger  in  the  case  of  an  adult  and  is  usually  productive 
of  much  good.  By  its  means  the  degradation,  the  loss  of  self  respect,  the  demor- 
alization which  are  the  almost  certain  consequences  of  association  evea  for  a  brief 
period  with  the  profligate,  the  depraved  and  the  vile  are  avoided  and  the  deter- 
rent effects  of  such  imprisonment  are  generally  very  great.  Even  those 
who  regard  solitary  or  cellular  confinement  as  a  very  severe  form  of 
punishment,  admit  that  it  is  least  degrading,  and  gives  the  prisoner  time 
and   opportunity  for  reflection  and  for  communing  with  himself ;  and  if  either 
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through  dread  of  the  punishment  or  because  he  has  been  led  to  form  and  to  keep* 
resolutions  of  amendment  the  offender  do  not  repeat  his  offence  the  chief  object 
of  punishment  is  thus  most  easily  attained.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
this  system  in  the  county  gaols  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  but  as  yet  with  little  effect.  Imprisonment  in  many  of  the  gaols  con- 
structed for  carrying  out  the  cellular  system  differs  very  little  from  imprison- 
ment in  the  common  gaols  of  Ontario.  We  must  look  therefore  to  Great 
Britain  for  knowledge  of  what  this  system  really  is  and  for  evidence  of  what 
its  effects  are  on  such  prisoners  as  are  found  in  the  common  gaols  of  Ontario, 
All  reports,  official  and  impartial,  agree  that  the  effects  are  good  and  even 
those  penologists  who  condemn  most  strongly  the  cellular  system  for  long  term 
prisoners  admit  that  it  is  not  only  salutary  when  applied  to  short  term  prisoners, 
but  that  its  introduction  in  all  penal  institutions  in  which  short  term  prisoner* 
are  kept  and  in  all  places  of  detention  must  be  the  foundation  of  any  complete 
system  of  prison  reform.  Means  for  relaxing  its  severity  in  the  case  of  person  1 
awaiting  trial  and  of  those  held  as  witnesses  who  should  not  be  subject  to  punish- 
ment may  easily  be  devised. 

Where  the  gaol  population,  reduced  as  has  been  proposed,  becomes  very  small, 
the  structural  changes  necessary  for  the  practical  adoption  of  this  system  need 
not  be  expensive.  Some  of  the  gaols  are  now  so  constructed  that  only  inexpen- 
sive changes  would  be  required  to  fit  them  for  the  accommodation  of  a  compara- 
tively large  number  of  prisoners  on  that  system,  at  any  rate  in  a  modified  torm. 
In  others  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  a  part  of  the  buildings  so  that  at 
least  short  term  prisoners  should  be  treated  according  to  this  system.  Whenever 
a  new  gaol  is  built  or  an  old  gaol  is  enlarged  or  reconstructed  care  should  be  taken, 
to  adapt  it  to  this  system.  Where  the  cellular  system  cannot  l>e  introduced 
immediately  a  careful  and  thorough  classification  of  prisoners  on  a  well  considered 
system  should  be  insisted  upon. 

Labour  in  Prison. 

* 

From  the  very  earliest  days  of  prison  reform,  it  was  found  that  if  prisoners 
were  to  be  reformed,  they  must  be  steadily  and  usefully  employed.     Labour  in 

{>rison  is  still  too  generally  regarded  as  punishment  and  the  words  "  with  hard 
abour,"  are  still  in  most  cases  attached  to  the  sentence  of  imprisonment.  That  real 
hard  labour  for  short  term  prisoners,  such  as  vagrants,  may  serve  as  a  useful 
deterrent  seems  fully  established  by  the  evidence  given.  All  prisoners  dis- 
like most  labour  that  is  unproductive.  It  is  to  make  his  punishment  more 
severely  felt,  that  the  felon  in  an  English  prison  is  for  the  first  three  months  kept 
at  work  that  is  wholly  or  nearly  unproductive  and  unprofitable  It  is  however, 
as  a  means  of  reformation,  as  a  means  of  accustoming  the  constitutionally  or 
habitually  idle  and  lazy  to  habits  of  industry,  as  a  means  of  preparing  the  crimi- 
nal to  earn  an  honest  living  when  he  regains  his  liberty,  that  labour  in  prisons  is 
most  useful,  and  for  these  pui  poses  productive  labour  is  unquestionably  best.  In 
all  well-conducted  prisons,  one  of  the  severest  kinds  of  punishment  is  what  some 
describe  as  "  a  deprivation  of  labour." 

In  the  Act  of  1779  for  the  establishment  of  penitentiaries  in  England,  it  was 
provided — Sec.  32 — "  That  every  such  governor  of  each  penitentiary  house,  shall 
during  the  time  prescribed  for  the  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  of  such  offender 
keep  him  or  her  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  his  or  her  sex,  age,  health  and 
ability,  to  labour  of  the  hardest  and  most  servile  kind  in  which  drudgery  is 
chiefly  required  and  where  the  work  is  little  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  ignorance, 
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neglect  or  obstinacy,  and  where  the  materials  or  tools  are  not  easily  stolen  or  em 
bezzled,  such  as  treading  in  a  wheel  or  drawing  in  a  capstan  for  turning  a  mil 
or  other  machine  or  engine,  sawing  stone,  polishing  marble,  beating  hemp,  rasp- 
ing logwood,  chopping  rags,  making  cordage,  and  any  other  hard  or  laborious 
service  ;  and  those  of  less  health  and  ability,  regard  also  being  had  to  age  and  sex, 
in  picking  oakum,  weaving  sacks,  spinning  yarn,  knitting  nets,  or  any  other  less 
laborious  employment.  And  if  the  work  to  be  performed  by  any  such  offenders 
shall  be  of  such  a  nature  as  may  require  previous  instruction,  proper  persons  shall 
be  provided  to  give  the  same."  And  the  34th  section  provides,  "  that  such  offen- 
ders shall  be  employed  in  work  in  the  said  penitentiary  houses  every  day  in  the 
year  except  Sundays,  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday,  and  also  except  such  days 
when  ill-health  will  not  allow  of  their  working  ;  and  the  hours  of  work  in  each 
day  shall  be  as  many  as  the  season  of  the  year,  with  the  interval  of  half  an  hour 
for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner  will  permit,  but  not  exceeding  eight  hours  in 
the  months  of  November,  December  and  January,  nine  hours  in  the  months  of 
February  and  October,  and  ten  hours  in  the  rest  of  the  year." 

Years  elapsed  before  constant  organised  labour  was  introduced  in  all  the 
prisons  of  England.  In  all  civilized  countries  labour  is  regarded  as  essential  to 
discipline  and  good  management  in  prisons  and  as  a  means  for  the  reformation  of 
prisoners.  In  England,  and  in  some  count  ies  of  continental  Europe,  labour  is  still 
legarded  as  part  of  the  punishment  of  the  prisoners  and  to  render  this  punish- 
ment more  severe,  the  convicts  in  the  English  prisons  are  for  a  time  employed  in 
work  that  is  useless  and  unproductive.  In  the  United  States  the  prevailing 
opinion  is  that  unproductive  work  does  a  prisoner  more  harm  than  good  and 
promotes  neither  discipline  nor  reformation ;  and  the  practice  in  all  the  principal 
prisons  of  that  country  is  in  accordance  with  this  opinion.  Indeed,  it  has  often 
>>een  asserted  that  the  managers  of  prisons  in  the  United  States  sesk  only  to 
make  the  prisons  self-sustaining  and  that  seeking  only  to  save  the  ratepayers 
from  taxation  they  care  little  about  the  reformation  or  the  "future  welfare  of  the 
prisoners.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  after  the  period  of  solitary  con6nement, 
the  prisoners  are  employed  in  labour  that  is  regarded  as  productive. 

In  what  kind  of  work  prisoners  should  be  employed  has  always  been  a  per- 
plexing question.  Where  the  cellular  or  separate  system  is  in  operation,  then*  is 
not  much  room  for  choice.  And  in  those  prisons  called  workhouses  or  houses  of 
correction  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  greater  number  of  the  inmates  are 
confined  for  short  terms,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  adopt  mainly  those 
occupations  in  which  no  great  degree  of  skill  is  required.  In  the  state  prisons  of 
the  United  States,  even  where  labour  was  generally  regarded  as  punishment,  there 
was  naturally  a  tendency  to  employ  the  prisoners  in  those  occupations  in  which 
their  labour  would  yield  the  largest  pecuniary  return.  This  in  many  cases,  led  to 
a  competition  between  the  products  of  convict  and  of  free  labour  which  the  labour 
organic-  Jou*  regarded  as  unfair  to  the  honest  workman.  When  the  managers  of 
prisons  began  to  regard  the  reformation  of  prisoners  and  their  restoration  to 
society,  in  some  position  in  which  they  could  earn  an  honest  living,  as  the  purposes 
for  which  they  should  strive,  a  greater  diversity  of  occupations  was  introduced. 
Then  the  competition  was  keenly  felt  in  those  trades  in  which  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  workmen  are  engaged.  This  competition  was  rendered  more 
trying  and  exasperating  by  the  introduction  in  the  prisons  of  what  is  known  as  the 
con ti act  system.  The  contractor  under  this  system  pays  much  less  for  the  day's 
labour  of  each  prisoner  than  even  unskilled  labour  is  worth  in  the  open  market 
and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  undersell  the  outside  manufacturer  and  yet  realize  large 
profits.  Generally,  the  prison  contractor,  desirous  of  selling  to  the  best  customers 
in  large  quantities,  did  sell  at  prices  which  the  employers  of  free  labour  found 
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unproBtable  and  in  some  cases  small  factories  were  crushed  by  this  competition" 
This  is  said  to  have  been  especially  notable  in  the   hat-making  and  some  other 
<eo»nparatively  small  trades.     It  was  argued  that  in  the  United  States  the  whole 
;  product  of  prison  labour  amounted  to  no  more  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  products  of  all  skilled  labour — some  asserted  that  it  was  not 
more  than  a  fifth  of  one  per  cent. — and  that  in  the  manufactures  in  which  prisoners 
were  chiefly  employed,  the  production  of  prison  labour  in  no  case  exceeded  two 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.     The  reply  was,  that  even  two  per  cent,  addition  to  the 
general  production,  was  a  serious  matter  and  that  the  reduction  in  prices  was  such 
tts  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  honest  workman  to  support  his  family  in 
decency  and  comfort.     It  was  argued  that  the  prisoner  did  not  lose  his  right  to 
work,  or  his  right  to  compete  with  others  when  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
The  reply  to  this  was  that  the  competitiDn  was  unfair ;  that  in  many  cases  long 
term  prisoners  received  at  the  expense  of  the  state  a  literary,  scientific  and  tech- 
nological education  such  as  the  honest  working  man  could  not  give  his  sons  ;  that 
the  state  provided  for  the  prisoners,  a  dwelling,  workshops  and  machinery,  and 
in  not  a  few  cases  paid  part  of  the  cost  of  their  food  and  clothing  also ;  and  that 
the  prisoners  Sid  not  support  families  or  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  state, 
whose  burdens  indeed  they  increased.     Even  in  England,  although  the  feeling 
which  found  expression  in  the  Act  of  1799  still  pervaded  the  management  of  the 
prisons  and  labour  was  regarded  as  punishment  and  mere  drudgery  was  regarded 
as  the  appropriate  work  of  prisoners  and  much  of  the  work  in  which  prisoners 
were  engaged  was  unproductive  and  much,  such  as  the  construction  of  harbours 
and  fortifications  was  undertaken,  mainly  in  order  to  provide  employment  for 
convicts,  the  feeling  against  the  competition  of  prison  labour  was  so  strong  as  to 
influence  the  actiomof  Parliament.     Generally,  the  boards  of  prison  commissioners 
are  empowered  to  make  regulations  respecting  the  labour  to  be  done  in  prisons, 
the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  state  being  required  to  give  those  rules  validity ; 
but  an  Act  of  1877,  (40  and  41  Vic,  Ch.  49)  provides,  (Sec.  16),"  Whereas,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  the  expense  of  maintaining  in  prison,  prisoners  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  crime,  should  in  part  be  defrayed  by  their  labour  during  the  period  of 
their  imprisonment  and  that  with  a  view  of  defraying  such  expenses  and  also  of 
teaching  prisoners  modes  of  gaining  honest  livelihoods,  means  shonld  be  taken 
for  promoting  in  prison  the  exercise  of,  and  instruction  in  useful  trades  and  manu- 
factures so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  due  regard  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  penal  character  of  prison  discipline  and  on  the  other,  to  the 
avoidance  of  undue  pressure  on  or  competition  with  a  particular  trade  or  in- 
dustry"  an  annual  report  of  the  trades  and  manufacturing  processes  carried  on 
in  each  of  the  prisons,  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

A  farm  was  attached  to  Dartmoor  convict  prison  and  on  this,  58,468  days' 
work  valued  at  £2,678  was  done  in  one  year.  In  the  same  year  45,905  days' 
work  valued  at  £3,649  was  done  in  what  is  described  as  manufacturing,  this  be- 
ing the  work  of  tailors,  hammock  makers,  knitters,  shoemakers,  basket  makers, 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  tinmen  and  painters.  82,531  days'  work  was  done  on 
the  prison  buildings  and  48,750  days  work  in  what  is  called  prison  employment 
At  -Chatham,  the  convicts  were  employed  in  work  for  the  admiralty  and  the  war 
department  on  the  prison  buildings  and  other  prison  work  They  were  employed 
in  the  same  way  in  the  Portland  convict  prison,  and  others.  In  Pentonville,  the 
work  classed  as  manufacturing  was  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  and  was  divided 
amongst  tailors,  shoemakers,  weavers,  mat  and  brush  makers,  hammock  makers, 
bag  makers,  knitters,  pickers,  smiths  and  fitters,  carpenters,  painters  and  tinmen. 
In  the  Millbank  prison  seventh-eighths  of  the  employment  is  elas^i  a*  manufa- 
tures,  but  is  the  work  chiefly  of  tailors,  pickers  (oaku.u),  an  1  ba^  makers.     As  in 
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some  of  the  other  prisons  printing  and  bookbinding  is  carried  on.  Of  oakum 
picking,  which  he  describes  as  a  depressing,  irritating  and  all  but  useless  task,  the 
medical  officer  of  this  pAson  says  that  it  is  calculated  to  sour  and  perhaps  wreck 
the  mind.  The  labour  in  other  convict  prisons  varies  according  to  location  and 
other  circumstances. 

The  Prison  Commissioners  of  Scotland  in  their  report  for  1888-9  say:  "  The 
execution  of  large  works  of  public  utility  by  the  help  of  the  labour  of  prisoners 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  has,  as  a  system  of  discipline  been  in  operation 
in  England  about  fifty  years  ;  but  in  Scotland  it  is  an  entirely  new  departure  in 
the  history  of  criminals.  As  the  public  works  in  England  were  drawing  to  a 
close,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Treasury  in  1881  to  inquire  into  the 
best  method  of  employing  convicts.  .  .  The  construction  of  a  national 
harbour  at  Peterhead  was  resolved  on  and  the  work  has  now  begun." 

In  the  Irish  convict  prisons  some  of  the  prisoners  were  employed  in  tailoring, 
shoemaking,  wood  cutting,  stone-breaking  and  mat-making,  some  in  gardening, 
some  in  repairs  and  improvements  of  the  buildings  and  a  number  in  the  cooking, 
washing  and  house  work. 

The  competition  of  convict  labour  is  not  very  formidable  in  Great  Britain 
s,nd  Ireland. 

Neither  does  the  labour  of  those  in  the  local  prisons  come  largely  into  com- 
petition with  free  labour.  The  Act  28  and  29  Vic,  chap.  126,  (Prisons  Act  of 
1865),  passed  while  the  county  gaols  were  still  managed  by  the  justices  of  each 
county  in  session  provided  that  "  Hard  labour  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall 
be  of  two  classes  consisting  first  of  work  at  the  tread-mill,  shot  drill,  capstan, 
stone-breaking  or  such  other  like  description  of  hard  bodily  labour  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  justices  in  sessions  assembled,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  which  work  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  'hard  labour  of  the  first  class. 
.  .  .  Provided  that  employment  in  the  necessary  services  of  the  prison  may 
in  the  case  of  a  limited  nnmber  of  prisoners,  to  be  selected  by  the  visiting  justices 
as  a  reward  for  industry  and  good  behaviour  be  deemed  to  be  hard  labour  of  the 
second  class." 

Since  local  district  prisons  under  immediate  control  of  the  government  have 
been  substituted  for  the  county  gaols  the  introduction  of  various  kinds  of  work 
has  been  found  expedient  but  much  of  the  time  of  the  prisoners  is  still  spent  in 
unprofitable  work.  The  commissioners  of  prisons  in  their  report  for  1890 — p. 
53— say  under  the  heading  Means  for  first  class  hard  labour :  "  The  recognised 
apparatus  for  the  employment  of  prisoners  at  first  class  hard  labour  have  hither- 
to been — the  tread-wheel;  cranks  in  connection  with  deep  well  pumps,  flour  mills, 
etc,  with  a  separate  compartment  for  each  prisoner;  separate  cranks  with  a  fixed 
resistance  for  prisoners  in  their  cells,  unproductive  ;  capstans  for  pumping  water  " 
And  they  add  that  "  In  the  larger  prisons  the  tread-wheel  has  been  utilized  in 
pumping  water,  grinding  corn,  sawing  wood,  dressing  mats,  etc.  In  many  cases 
it  used  formerly  to  be  constructed  without  any  view  to  useful  work,  but  the 
<»mmis8ioner8  have  when  piacticable  built  flour  mills,  and  introduced  gearing  so 
as  to  utilize  the  tread-wheels  in  a  better  manner,  and  provide  flour  for  the  prison- 
er's bread."  The  prisoners  not  being  numerous  enough  to  work  the  tread-wheel 
in  some  cases  "  separate  cranks  have  been  provided  in  the  cells."  "  Steps  are 
being  taken  to  abolish  the  capstans  (where  they  still  exist)  because  they  place 
the  prisoners  too  much  in  association  "  and  "  cranks  in  cells  or  in  separate  com- 
partments will  be  provided  in  lieu  of  them."  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the 
shot  drill  has 'been  abandoned,  but  the  other  methods  of  labour  punishment  are 
TetainecL  The  part  Of  the  report  received  by  the  commissiaiifeL*  &*&  ik&  ttatab 
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what  productive  employments  are  carried  on  in  the  English  local  prisons  but  it 
states  that  "  workshops  for  prisoners  employed  in  the  building  trades  such  as 
carpenters,  smiths,  tinsmiths,  painters,  etc.,  have  been  built  or  re-arranged  at  23 
prisons,"  that  "  at  Wakefield  large  weaving  and  dyeing  sheds  have  been  construct- 
ed and  machinery  fitted  for  the  shearing  of  mats,  weaving,  etc.,  and  a  complete 
foundry  established  in  connection  with  the  carpenters  and  smith's  shops  ; "  that 
" at  Liverpool  a  shed  for  twine  spinning  has  been  lengthened  and  improved;" 
that  "  at  Wandsworth  shops  have  been  constructed  for  brush-makers,  bookbind- 
ers, shoemakers  and  tailors  in  addition  to  the  usual  shops  for  the  building  trade," 
and  that  "  wash  houses  and  laundries  have  been  built  or  improved  at  31  prisons."' 

In  the  Scotch  local  prisons  besides  the  work  done  by  bricklayers  or  masons, 
carpenters,  painters  and  glaziers,  plumbers,  gasfitters,  smiths  and  labourers  on 
the  prison  buildings  and  the  baking,  cooking,  cleaning,  washing  and  other  house 
work  prisoners  are  employed  in  either  carpenter  work  and  baking,  in  fender 
making,  net-making,  mat-making,  hair  teasing,  sack  making,  shoemaking,  tailor- 
ing, picking  oakum  and  Angola  tubes.  The  gross  amount  received  from  purchas- 
ers of  work  in  all  the  prisons  of  Scotland  in  1888  was  £9,825  10s  6d,  and  the 
amount  paid  for  materials  was  £6,160  3s  4d,  leaving  after  some  other  trifling 
deduction  £3,665  7s  2d  as  the  value  of  all  the  labour  expended  on  goods  placed 
on  the  market.  These  sums  include  the  amounts  received  and  paid  at  the  Bar- 
linnie  and  Perth  general  prisons  and  £6  14s  received  at  the  Peterhead  convict 
prison  for  goods  the  materials  of  which  cost  £7  8s  6d. 

In  the  Irish  local  prisons  the  work  is  of  very  much  the  same  character  as  that- 
in  the  Scotch  prisons.  In  the  Belfast  prison  230  males  and  96  females  were  em- 
ployed in  1888  in  what  are  called  manufactures.  The  occupations  were  mat-mak- 
ing, shoemaking,  tailoring,  sack-making,  cutting  linen,  picking  oakum,  stone- 
breaking,  carpet  cleaning,  making  firewood,  tinsmith  work,  washing  and 
knitting  and  needle  work.  The  value  of  all  the  work  done  by  the  prisoners  ao 
employed  is  set  down  as  £1,264  18s  7d  or  less  than  £4  a  year  for  each  prisoner^ 
In  Cork  male  prison  in  which  brush  making  and  coopers'  work  are  also  carried  on 
104  prisoners  earned  £319  8s  3d.  In  all  these  prisons  the  improvements  and  re- 
pairs of  the  buildings  and  the  "  ordinary  service  of  the  prison  "  are  the  chief  oc- 
cupation. 

In  the  United  States  competition  with  prison  labour  was  a  much  more  seri- 
ous matter.  Except  in  the  south  each  state  had  at  least  one  great  prison  in  which 
from  600  to  1,500  men  were  employed  in  manufacturing  furniture,  stoves,  iron 
hollow-ware,  agricultural  implements,  shelf  hardware,  harnesp  and  trunks,, 
boots  and  shoes  and  various  other  articles.  New  York  had  three  such  prisons 
and  Pennsylvania  two.  In  every  state  there  were  also  minor  prisons  called 
houses  of  correction  or  work-houses  in  each  of  which  from  200  to  400  prisoners 
were  employed  mainly  in  some  special  manufacture  such  as  chair  making  or 
brush  making.  In  1882  the  expenditure  on  the  State  prisons  cf  New  York 
was  $415,660  and  the  profits  of  the  prison  manufactures  exceeded  that  amount 
by  $564.35.  In  Sing  Sing  prison  the  miscellaneous  and  contract  earnings 
amounted,  in  1886,  to  $242,041  or  an  average  of  $153.97  for  each  prisoner. 
Although  these  amounts  are  small  compared  to  the  value  or  the  products  of  all 
the  labour  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  the  state,  the  labour  organizations  made 
strenuous  and  successful  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  competition  which  they  contended, 
was  exceedingly  injurious  to  honest  workmen.  An  Act  of  the  State  Legislature 
was  passed  which  in  substance  forbade  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  prisons,  and. 
provided  that  only  such  articles  as  were  required  in  the  public  institutions  should 
be  zaanufactured.   Warden  Brush,  of  Sing  Sing,  stated  in  his  report  for  1888  that. 
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the  effect  of  this  was  to  doom  nearly  all  the  prisoners  to  enforced  idleness. 
"  Over  a  thousand  men,"  he  said,  "are  now  locked  in  their  cells  in  this  prison 
with  nothing  to  do.  They  are  exercised  about  four  times  a  day  by  walking 
them  in  the  yard.  Idleness  in  a  prison  is  horrible  to  contemplate  especially  to 
prison  officials  who  understand  fully  its  consequences.  The  prisoners  soon 
become  restless,  unhappy  and  miserable.  Time  with  them  passes  slowly.  Their 
bodies  soon  become  unhealthy  and  the  mind  must  become  diseased.  In  fact 
nothing  but  disease,  insanity  and  death  can  be  expected  from  this  condition.  Idle- 
ness in  prison,"  he  said,  "  is  a  crime  on  the  part  of  the  State  against  the  prisoners, 
a  wrong  to  the  tax -payer  and  a  wrong  to  the  property-owner.  Under  the  pro- 
ductive labour  system  nearly  every  prisoner  when  discharged  was  able  to  earn  a 
living ;  under  the  system  of  idleness  the  prisoner  when  discharged  has  no  muscle, 
no  habits  of  industry,  no  trade;  he  must  of  necessity  prey  upon  the  property-owner 
for  a  bare  subsistence  and  he  at  once  becomes  a  dangerous  element  in  society. 
In 'his  report  of  1886,  the  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  prisons  asked, 
"  Shall  prison  administration  and  discipline  be  shaped  to  reform  the  young  men, 
who  form  the  considerable  majority  of  our  State  prison  population  ? "  and  hfr 
said,  "  All  our  efforts  and  all  our  agencies  are  abortive  ;  all  of  them  are  defeated 
when  the  men  are  refused  occupation  at  continuous  industry  and  productive- 
labour.  Shall  our  State  prisons  become  instruments  to  make  men  worse,  t*> 
destroy  them,  to  degrade  their  bodies,  to  wreck  their  minds,  to  debauch  their 
morals  ?  "  In  his  report  of  1889  he  said  that  while  the  prisoners  were  kept  steadily 
at  work,  "  there  was  not  a  man  among  them  who  was  not  by  reason  of  such, 
labour  a  better  man  as  a  prisoner  and  better  for  the  prospective  free  man  and 
citizen  he  was  to  be.  The  criminals  were  deprived  of  the  salutary  influence  of 
the  most  regenerating  remedy  that  prison  reformers  ever  found  for  relief  and 
reform.  Sickness,  insanity  and  death  attacked  the  wretched  imprisoned  men  as 
they  never  did  before  under  the  reform  industrial  system  of  management.  The- 
reports  of  the  wardens,  physicians  and  chaplains  show  that  the  moral  and  sanitary 
condition  of  the  prison  population  culminated  in  its  highest  excellence  during 
that  period  in  which  work  was  most  regular."  The  change  was  introduced  in. 
the  Auburn  prison  at  an  earlier  date  and  the  warden  reported  :  "  In  the 
brief  period  which  has  elapsed  since  systematic  daily  labour  was  aban- 
doned, impaired  health  is  apparent  in  many  cases,  disobedience  and  a  reckless 
disregard  of  the  rules  of  the  prison  are  more  frequent,  discontent  is  on  the  in- 
crease and  the  evil  tendencies  of  bad  natures  are  gradually,  but  surely  developed." 
The  prison  physician  reported  that  the  prison  officials  were  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  enforced  idleness,  but  "  struggle  as  they 
may  pale  faces,  ruined  constitutions  and  immoral  habits  must  be  the  inevitabte 
result.  Men  will  stand  confinement  for  a  short  period,  but  continuous  confine- 
ment is  inhuman  and  cruel  and  has  not  the  least  aspect  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion." The  chaplain  said,  "  Those  who  have  been  so  long  without  work  seem  to- 
be  falling  into  a  kind  of  semi-fatuous  condition,  some  very  near  insanity,  forty- 
three  having  been  sent  to  the  asylum  for  insane  convicts  during  the  past 
year,  while  immoral  habits  are  sending  many  to  the  hospital.  I  do  not  believe 
the  State  fully  realizes  the  immense  amount  of  mental  torture  and  distress- 
this  punishment  of  idleness  is  inflicting  on  these  men.         .  This  tax. 

upon  the  brain  is  far  worse  than  to  cover  the  body  with  scars.  Wounds  on  the 
body  will  heal  but  the  defective  brain  keeps  on  its  rapid  decline  until  mind  and 
body  cease  to  act  and  think,  and  drop  together  into  the  grave."  In  his  report 
for  1889,  the  physician  of  the  Sing  Sing  prison  says,  "The  abolition  of  all  forma 
of  productive  industry  was  a  crime  against  humanity,  an  outrage  upon  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  well-being  of  the  convicts  without  «?«&  «.  Sb»&&rc  s& 
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propriety  and  utterly  devoid  of  excuse  as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  In  this 
institution  it  has  resulted  in  unquestioned  general  physical  and  mental  deteriora- 
tion, an  increased  hospital  record,  a  death  rate  swelled  by  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  and  a  deplorably  increased  insane  list."  .         There  are  physiologi- 

cal evils  directly  connected  with  this  idle  condition  which  are  unfortunate  in 
themselves,  far-reaching  in  their  ramification  and  which  will  cling  to  many  of 
the  convicts  while  they  Jlive.  From  October  1st,  1887,  to  September  30th,  1888, 
out  of  a  daily  average  of  1,534,  only  four  were  sent  to  the  asylum  for  insane 
convicts.  For  the  year  just  closed  out  of  a  daily  average  of  1,448,  thirteen  were 
sent  to  the  asylum." 

It  was  well  perhaps  that  the  evil  effect  of  enforced  idleness  on  long  term 
prisoners  should  thus  be  manifested  to  a  people  so  ready  to  make  experiments  in 
-everything.  In  some  of  the  prisons  the  effect  of  the  law  relating  to  labour  was 
not  so  bad.  When  the  comissioners  visited  the  penitentiary  on  Black  well's 
Island,  a  municipal  institution  in  which  over  eleven  hundred  men  were  then  con- 
fined, the  only  "  power  "  used  in  the  immense  workshops  was  that  furnished  by 
the  labour  of  two  gangs  of  men  who  worked  alternately  in  turning  a  great  wheel. 
In  this  prison  the  manufacture  of  iron  bedsteads  and  other  articles  required  in 
the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  city  seemed  to  afford  sufficient 
employment  at  the  time.  At  the  Elmira  reformatory  250  men  were  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  hardware,  191  in  making  brushes,  68  in  making  brooms, 
51  in  making  tinware,  39  in  making  chairs,  32  in  making  pipes  and  wooden 
novelties,  25  in  making  packing  and  paper  boxes  and  218  were  otherwise 
engaged  when  the  law  went  into  operation.  Now  the  law  prohibits  expressly  the 
employment  of  prisoners  in  the  reformatory  at  making  either  stoves  or  hollow- 
ware;  in  effect  it  prevents  chair-making, brush-making,  broom-making  or  pipe-mak- 
ing and  limits  the  number  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hardware  to 
120  and  in  making  tinware  to  25  ;  woodturning  is  also  permitted.  The  loss  in 
this  institution  is  chiefly  pecuniary.  Technological  instruction  has  been  largely 
substituted  for  productive  employment.  Men  taught  bricklaying  or  plastering, 
pull  down  the  walls  as  soon  as  they  are  built  and  the  mortar  before  it  dries. 
Men  taught  stone-cutting,  cut  the  same  stone  over  and  over  again  until  none  is  left. 
Military  training  and  gymnastic  exercises  occupy  much  of  the  time  that  but  for 
the  change  in  the  law  would  probably  be  devoted  to  productive  labour. 

The  New  York  law  of  1889,  the  latest  on  this  subject  it  is  believed,  pro- 
vides that  the  prisoners  in  each  state  prison  shall  be  instructed  in  the  trades  and 
manufactures  conducted  in  the  prison  or  in  other  industrial  occupations,  and 
also  in  the  useful  branches  of  an  English  education,  the  time  devoted  to  literary 
instruction  not  being  less  than  an  average  of*  an  hour  and  a-half  daily,  Sun- 
days excepted,  between  the  hours  of  six  and  nine  in  the  evening.  For  indus- 
trial and  other  purposes  the  prisoners  are  to  be  divided  into  three  classes  or 
grades,  "  those  who  appear  to  be  corrigible  and  less ;  those  appearing  to  be  incor- 
rigible or  more  vicious  but  so  competent  to  work  and  reasonably  obedient  to 
{>rison  discipline  as  not  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  productiveness  of  their 
abour  or  the  labour  of  those  in  company  with  whom  they  may  be  employed, 
and  those  appearing  to  be  so  incorrigible,  insubordinate  or  incompetent  as  to 
seriously  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  prison  or  the  productiveness  of  the 
labour."  The  labours  of  the  prisoners  of  the  first  grade  the  law  declares  "  shall 
be  directed  with  reference  to  fitting  the  prisoner  to  maintain  himself  by  honest 
industry  after  his  discharge,  as  the  primary  or  sole  object  of  such  labour  and 
such  prisoners  may  be  employed  at  bard  labour  for  industrial  training  and 
Instruction  solely,  even  though  no  useful  or  saleable  products  result  from  their 
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labour;  but  only  in  case  such  industrial  training  or  instruction  can  be  more 
effectively  given  in  such  manner.  The  labour  of  prisoners  of  the  second  grade 
shall  be  directed  primarily  to  the  production  of  the  greatest  amount  and  value 
of  useful  and  saleable  products,  but  secondarily  to  fitting  such  prisoners  to  main- 
tain themselves  by  honest  industry  after  their  discharge  from  prison,  even  though 
their  labour  be  rendered  thereby  less  productive.  The  labour  of  the  prisoners  of 
the  third  grade  shall  be  directed  solely  to  such  exercise  as  shall  tend  to  the  pre- 
servation of  health  or  the  manufacturing,  withoxd  the  aid  of  machinery,  of 
such  articles  as  are  needed  in  the  public  institutions  of  the  State  or  such  other 
manual  labour  as  the  Superintendent  of  State  prisons  shall  direct  which  shall 
not  compete  with  free  labour."  This  division  into  classes  Mr.  Russell,  Warden 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  prison,  regards  as  "  an  advance  in  prison  management/' 
The  Superintendent  is  required  to  cause  all  prisoners  "physically  capable  thereof  to 
be  employed  at  hard  labour  for  not  to  exceed  eight  hours  of  each  day  other  than 
Sundays  and  public  holidays."  By  another  section  the  Superintendent  is  required 
to  "  select  diversified  lines  of  industry  with  reference  to  interfering  as  little  as  pos- 
sible with  the  same  lines  of  industry  carried  on  by  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and 
also  with  reference  to  employing  the  prisoners  so  far  as  is  practicable  in  occupations 
in  which  they  will  be  most  likely  to  obtain  employment  after  their  discharge." 
Another  section  says,  "  the  total  number  of  prisoners  employed  at  one  time  in 
manufacturing  one  kind  of  goods  which  are  manufactured  elsewhere  in  the 
State  shall  not  exceed  five  per  centum  of  all  persons  within  the  State  employed 
in  manufacturing  the  same  kind  of  goods  as  shown  by  the  last  United  States 
census  or  State  enumeration  except  in  industries  in  which  not  to  exceed  fifty  free 
labourers  are  eihployed  ;  provided  that  not  more  than  one  hundred  prisoners  shall 
be  employed  in  all  the  prisons  of  the  State  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and 
iron  hollow-ware,  and  that  not  more  than  one  hundred  prisoners  shall  be 
employed  in  all  the  prisons  of  the  State  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
and  provided  further,  that  no  prisoner  shall  be  employed  upon  any  one  of  the 
said  specified  industries  in  any  of  the  penitentiaries,  reformatories  or  houses 
of  correction  in  the  State,  except  in  making  articles  for  use  of  the  public 
institutions  of  the  State."  The  Superintendent  is  to  cause  articles  required  for 
the  public  institutions  to  be  manufactured  in  the  prisons.  Such  goods  are 
obtained  on  requisition  from  the  managers  of  the  institutions,  and  the  prices  are 
fixed  by  a  board  composed  of  the  Comptroller,  the  Superintendent  of  prisons  and 
the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,"  and  no  article  so  manufactured 
shall  be  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  such  institutions  unless  the  same  cannot 
be  furnished  upon  such  requisitions." 

The  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  prisoners  to  be  employed  in  any  industry 
has  been  found  to  be  most  embarrassing  by  wardens  and  superintendents.  In 
several  cases  the  limitation  rendered  unprofitable  industries  previously  profitable. 
Sing  Sing,  which  in  1886  had  a  surplus  of  $75,066,  had  in  1889  a  deficit  of 
8131,738.  The  labour  problem  was  still  unsolved, several  new  industries  were  under 
experiment.  On  September  30th,  1889,  59  were  employed  in  laundry  industry, 
43  in  stove  industry,  100  in  the  shoe  industry,  168  in  picking  and  sorting  rags, 
17  in  making  overalls,  233  in  making  clothing,  and  168  in  what  is  described 
as  the  manufacturing  account  industry  ;  302  were  employed  in  various  domestic 
and  other  occupations,  and  296  were  idle — making  a  total  of  1,386.  The  reports 
from  the  other  prisons  of  the  State  were  similar.  Five  hundred  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  Auburn  prison  were  still  idle  because  the  warden  was  unable  to  select 
what  industries  it  was  suitable  to  carry  on  by  convict  labour  within  the  limits 
of  the  law.  In  the  Clinton  prison  with  a  population  of  850  employment  of  a 
desultory  kind  had  been  found  for  only  68  men,     Mr,  Brockway  in  h\&  TO^stf 
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for  1889  says,  "  the  approved  plan  for  carrying  out  this  law  is  to  introduce 
several  manufacturing  industries  diversified  to  meet  the  capabilities  of  the 
prisoners." 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  similar  laws  were  passed  for  the  regulation  of 
prison  labour.  In  1883  it  was  enacted  that  "  the  number  of  inmates  of  any 
prison  in  this  commonwealth  who  may  be  employed  in  the  industries  hereinafter 
named  should  be  limited  as  follows  :  in  the  manufacture  of  men's,  boys'  and 
youths'  boots  and  shoes  not  more  than  150 ;  in  the  manufacture  of  women'Sjinissess' 
and  children's  boots  and  shoes  not  more  than  150 ;  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  not 
more  than  150  ;  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  not  more  than  100 ;  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  mouldings  not  more  than  100 ;  in  the  manufacture  of  harness  not 
more  than  100 ;  or  in  any  other  industry  not  to  exceed  150.  This  continues  in  force 
in  part  as  an  Act  of  1888  provides  that  '  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  any 
industry  in  the  State  prison,  Massachusetts  reformatory  or  reformatory  prison 
for  women,  or  in  any  house  of  correction  shall,  not  exceed  one-twentieth  of  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  such  industry  in  the  state  according  to  the 
classification  given  in  the  census  of  1880,  unless  a  larger  number  is  needed  to 
produce  articles  to  be  supplied  to  state  and  county  institutions.  If  said  classifi- 
cation does  not  give  the  number  employed  in  any  industry  in  the  State  the  limit 
to  the  number  who  may  be  so  employed  in  any  institution  in  any  industry  shall 
be  as  provided  by  chapter  217  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1883  ;  provided,  however, 
that  250  prisoners  may  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  at  the  house 
of  correction  at  Cambridge  upon  the  public  account  system  so  called.  The  Act 
of  1887  provided  that  "  No  new  machinery  to  be  propelled  by  other  than  hand 
or  foot  power  shall  be  used  in  any  such  institutions." 

The  warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  prison  has  been  able  to  provide 
employment  for  the  580  prisoners  in  his  charge ;  but  when  some  of  the  commis- 
sioners visited  the  prison  he  complained  of  the  legal  restrictions  as  hampering 
him  very  much  and  compelling  him  to  employ  several  of  the  prisoners  at  unpro- 
fitable work.  In  his  report  he  anticipates  that  much  of  the  machinery  which 
he  is  not  allowed  to  replace  will  be  worn  out  and  will  cost  more  for  repairs  than 
new  machinery  would  cost,  and  says :  "  I  am  satisfied  that  unless  we  have  the  same 
chance  that  other  manufacturers  have  we  cannot  make  the  prison  self-support- 
ing. The  legislature  would  help  the  prisoner  to  help  himself  in  no  way  better 
than  to  teach  him  how  to  work  with  the  implements  used  in  the  best  shops  out- 
side the  prison.  Many  of  the  men  here  have  such  employment  and  easily  adapt 
themselves  to  such  conditions.  Teach  a  young  man  to  work  by  the  best 
methods,  even  at  a  loss,  while  he  is -under  apprenticeship  and  then,  if  he  is  bound 
to  return  to  prison  put  him  at  least  where  he  can  do  no  harm  to  others." 

The  receipts  of  the  Massachusetts  state  prison  were  for  brushes  $36,023 ;  for 
work  in  gilding  $36,737 ;  for  harness  department  $54,273  ;  for  shoe  department 
$148,544;  for  trunks  $12,034;  for  tinware  $2,290;  for  wire  beds  $468;  total 
$290,372  on  which  deducting  cost  of  materials  and  tools  and  th#  amounts  paid  as 
-salaries  there  was  a  profit  of  $65,511,  the  total  number  of  prisoners  on  Sept.  30th, 
of  that  year  being  564. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  provide  that  the  Warden  under  direction  of 
the  board  may  employ  a  portion  of  the  convicts  in  the  manufacture  of  any  article 
used  by  the  state  in  carrying  on  the  penitentiary  and  may  also  procure  machinery 
and  prepare  shop  room  for  that  purpose  and  employ  such  persons  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  instruct  the  convicts  in  such  manufacture  "  and  also  that  "  no  work,  labour 
or  service  shall  be  performed  by  a  convict  within  the  penitentiary  except  aa  herein 
vrovided  for  unless  it  be  expressly  authorized  by  the  Board."  The  published  regula- 
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tions  of  the  Board  direct  that  a  prisoner  when  received  shall  after  due  preparation 
be  assigned  to  suitable  industry.  In  fact  the  industries  of  this  prison  are  carried 
on  with  much  vigor  and  on  a  large  scale.  The  workshops  and  machine  shops  it  is 
said  cover  fifteen  acres  of  ground  and  in  these,  when  the  commissioners  visited 
the  prison,  1,589  men — less  those  engaged  in  house  work  and  the  sick — were 
employed  in  foundry  work,  making  stoves,  making  and  enamelling  hollow- 
ware,  making  agricultural  implements,  hardware,  woollen  goods,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  articles.  There  is  a  general  superintendent  of  Industries, 
who  in  subordination  to  the  Warden,  has  charge  of  the  various  works.  All  the 
systems  of  diposing  of  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  were  in  operation  in  this 
prison.  The  report  for  1889  states  that  at  the  close  of  that  year,  589  were 
employed  on  piece  price  labour ;  485  on  contract  labour  ;  13  on  surplus  labour  ; 
149  on  State  account  labour,  and  361  were  non-producers.  The  piece-price  men 
and  the  contract  labour  men  worked  for  a  bolt  works'  company,  a  chair  company, 
a  saddlery  hardware  company,  the  Ohio  Tool  Company,  and  eight  other  companies 
whose  specialty  is  not  named;  and  149  men  worked  for  the  State,  at  construction 
of  prison  buildings,  at  a  flour  mill,  at  gas  works,  at  a  printing  office,  at  making 
clothing,  shoes  and  tobacco,  in  a  woollen  mill  and  in  a  tin  shop. 

In  the  Illinois  State  prison  at  Joliet,  in  which  during  the  year  1888,  the 
number  of  convicts  was  generally  about  1,300,  the  earnings  of  the  convicts 
under  a  contract  labour  system  amounted  to  $222,  979  in  1887,  and  to  $197,098 
in  1888,  the  number  of  prisoners  having  been  larger  in  1887  than  in  the  latter 
year. 

The  Commissioners  in  charge  say,  "  Experience  has  shewn  that  this  institu- 
tion can  only  be  self-sustaining  when  it  has  from  1,400  to  1,500  prisoners  under 
contract."  A  change  was  to  be  made  on  August  1st,  1889,  which  would  put  an 
end  to  contracts  under  which  305  prisoners  were  employed.  Of  this  they  said, 
"It  will  be  aeen  that  we  must  incur  a  heavy  outlay  for  shops,  machinery,  tools, 
and  material  with  which  to  employ  this  large  number  of  men  in  such  manner  as 
the  law  will  permit"  They  feared  that  under  the  changed  circumstances  their 
deficiency  would  be  very  serious. 

A  few  years  ago,  what  is  known  as  the  contract  system  prevailed  almost 
universally  in  the  prisons.  In  several  it  is  now  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  the  State.  The  law  of  Massachusetts  passed  in  1887,  enacts  that  "  no  contract 
shall  hereafter  be  made  for  the  labour  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  State  prisons, 
reformatories  or  any  of  the  houses  of  correction."  In  other  states  the  system  is 
prohibited,  directly  as  in  Massachusetts,  or  indirectly  as  in  the  state  of  New 
York. 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  under  the  contract  system  varied.  In  the  Massachusetts 
State  prison,  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  spring  beds  and  other  work 
requiring  skill,  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  30  to  50  cents  per  day,  but  in  one  of 
the  houses  of  correction,  only  8  cents  per  day  was  paid ;  in  another  10  cents  ; 
in  another  13  cents,  and  in  others  15  cents.  The  prisoners  in  these  were  chiefly 
for  ahort  terms  and  were  unskilled.     In  other  prisons  the  earnings  were  higher. 

!In  the  New  Jersey  State  prison,  the  average  earnings  in  1889  were  42.56  cents 
*  day,  and  there  was  an  agreement  that  the  average  should  be  brought  up  to  50 
I  cents.  In  the  Illinois  penitentiary  the  average  contract  price  per  man  per  day  was 
62.71  cents,  and  the  average  for  all  prisoners,  productive  and  unproductive, 
including  Sundays  and  holidays  was  42.31  cents. 

The  objections  urged  against  the  contract  system,  are  that  it  places  an  au- 
thority between  the  officers  of  the  prison  and  the  prisoners— exposes  the  prison- 
ers to  contact   and  communication  with  carters  and  others  employed  by  th& 
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contractors,  leads  in  many  cases  to  improper  understandings  and  arrangements 
with  contractors  or  their  foremen,  and  that  it  is  for  all  these  reasons  subversive  of 
discipline,  and  calculated  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  prisoners  and  prevent  their 
reformation.  Others  contend  that  matters  may  be  so  arranged  under  the  con- 
tract system  that  discipline  and  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  prison  officers- 
could  be  fully  maintained.  Dr.  Byers,  who  was  for  many  years  chaplain  of  the 
Ohio  penitentiary,  and  afterwards  secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,, 
saw  all  the' systems  in  operation  in  the  penitentiary  of  that  State,  and  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  contract  system  is  the  best  for  the  prisoners  and  for 
the  public.  Probably  the  chief  reason  for  the  abolition  of  that  system  in  the 
manufacturing  states,  was  that  the  labour  organizations  regarded  it  as  rendering 
the  competition  of  prison  labour  more  hurttul  to  honest  workmen  than  it  could 
be  under  any  other  system.  Manufacturers  who  pay  only  from  30  to  60  cents  per 
day  for  men's  labour,  can,  it  is  urged,  undersell  those  who  pay  fair  wages,  even 
though  prisoners  do  not  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  free  workmen  do. 

The  "  piece  price  "  system  has  in  some  cases  been  substituted  for  what  is  call- 
ed the  contract  system.  The  law  of  the  state  of  New  York  which  expressly  per- 
mits the  work  in  prison  to  be  carried  on  under  that  system  says,  "  by  the  piece 
price  system  is  meant  the  system  by  which  the  state  receives  payment  for  the 
products  of  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  upon  materials  and  machinery  furnished 
by  the  person  making  such  payment  or  furnished  partly  by  such  person  and 
partly  by  the  state."  This  is  really  the  contract  system  in  another  form,  and  it  is 
objected  to  it  that  the  contractor  especially  when  he  does  not  furnish  the 
material  may  object  to  receive  as  of  a  proper  character  many  articles  so  manufac- 
tured, discovering  flaws,  blemishes  and  imperfections, which  never  would  have  been 
noticed  under  the  other  contract  system  and  forcing  the  agent  or  warden  to  sell 
these  culls  at  lower  prices. 

Mr.  Massie,  warden  of  the  Ontario  Central  Prison  states  that  so  far  under  the 
working  of  the  piece  price  system  in  that  prison  the  articles  rejected  for  all  causes 
have  been  very  few.  The  superintendent  of  prisons  of  Massachusetts  in  his  report 
of  1888,  states  that  the  law  of  that  state  as  interpreted  by  the  Attorney-General 
prohibits  working  under  this  system,  which  was  in  operation  in  the  Reform- 
atory for  men  and  in  the  Reformatory  for  women.  He  says  : — "  That  system  is 
well  adapted  to  the  county  prisons  and  to  the  two  reformatories.  It  has  been 
tried  at  the  Reformatory  prison  for  many  years  and  so  satisfactorily  that  no  one 
has  ever  suggested  the  desirability  of  a  change.  The  control  and  discipline  of 
the  institution  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  administration  and  all  the  friction 
which  grows  out  of  the  contract  system  is  avoided."  On  the  other  hand  the 
supervisor  of  the  New  Jersey  state  prison  in  which  there  are  from  870  to  940  pris- 
oners said  in  his  report  for  1887,  "the  second  year's  experience  in  working  the 
prisoners  under  what  is  known  as  the '  piece  price  '  plan  seems  to  afford  no  ele- 
ment of  hope  that  either  as  a  revenue  measure  or  as  a  preventive  of  undue  com- 
petition with  honest  labour  will  it  ever  be  even  as  potent  as  the  contract  system 
which  it  supplanted.  In  its  practical  working  it  is  but  a  modification  of  the  old 
system  possessing  all  its  evils  and  none  of  its  advantages."  The  lowest  contract 
price  received  he  said  was  50  cents  per  day  per  prisoner ;  under  the  '  piece  price  * 
system  the  production  was  large,  but  the  average  earnings  were  only  40  49-100  cents 
per  day.  In  his  report  for  1888  he  states  that  under  the  '  piece  price*  plan  the 
limit  of  earnings  seemed  to  be  40  cents  a  day  for  each  man  ;  that  the  loss  to  the 
prison  on  the  year  was  $14,521  and  that ''  if  the  admissions  of  contractors  work- 
ing the  prisoners  under  both  systems  be  reliable  there  is  an  advantage  of  at  least 
25  per  cent,  in  production  to  the  contractors  under  the  "  piece  price '  plan/1  because 
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"  under  the  contract  system  the  state  had  no  responsibility  for  quantity  of  pro- 
duct and  but  little  for  quality  while  under  '  piece  price '  the  state  is  compelled  to 
force  production  having  at  the  same  time  regard  to  quality  in  order  to  make  the 
unavoidable  annual  deficit  as  small  as  possible." 

The  evidence  of  the  warden  of  Ohio  penitentiary  on  this  point  is  of  much 
interest,  as  both  the  contract  and  the  piece  price  system  were  in  operation  in  that 
institution.  It  was  the  intention  to  adopt  the  piece  price  system  altogether  when 
the  existing  contracts  expired.  Under  tne  piece  price  system,  the  warden  said, 
"  the  work  must  be  up  to  a  certain  standard.  If  a  man  makes  25  pieces  and  the 
work  is  not  acceptable  to  the  contractor,  the  state  loses  the  entire  labour  of  the 
man.  The  officer  called  '  a  piece  price  superintendent '  and  the  contractor  exa- 
mine the  work.  If  they  disagree  they  call  in  the  warden  or  some  other  man  and 
his  decision  is  final.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  adjust  all  cases  satisfactorily,  there 
are  so  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Sometimes  on  account  of 
inferior  quality  of  material  trouble  arises.  There  is  so  much  complexity  that  it 
is  difficult  to  come  to  a  reasonable  conclusion."  He  thought  the  contract  system 
better  for  the  state  and  for  the  prisoner.  The  contractors  prefer  the  piece  price 
system  as  they  only  pay  for  what  they  get,  and  for  what  is  "  up  to  the  highest 
standard  in  point  of  workmanship."  "  The  piece  price  system  does  more  injury  to 
the  labouring  classes  outside,  because  it  enables  the  contractors  to  sell  their  pro- 
ducts at  lower  prices.  The  outside  workers  will  not  listen  to  this  ;  they  are 
purblind  and  the  politicians  do  not  want  them  to  hear,  because  they  have  got  a 
rope  round  their  necks.  The  prison  suffers  and  the  workingman  does  not  see 
that  he  is  hoodwinked.  Last  year  there  were  539  employed  on  the  piece  price 
plan  and  the  daily  average  price  of  their  labour  was  60.31  cents.  435  worked 
under  the  contract  plan  and  they  earned  65.58  cents.  The  men  work  ten  hours  a 
day."  The  warden  said  he  maintained  strict  discipline  and  prevented  all  secret 
understandings  and  arrangements  between  contractors  and  prisoners. 

Dr.  Byers  said  that  the  piece  price  plan  was  adopted  avowedly  to  give  the 
prison  authorities  complete  control  of  the  labour  of  the  prisoner  and  break  up  a 
system  of  abuse  of  prisoners  by  contractors  ;  but  the  real  ground  of  the  change, 
was  that  the  labour  organizations  demanded  it  and  the  politicians  gave  it  to  them 
without  any  consideration.  The  worst  thing,  he  said,  for  free  labour  so  far  as 
prison  labour  was  concerned  was  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system.  Under  it 
free  labour  has  less  competition  than  under  any  other  plan. 

The  public  account  system,  the  New  York  statute  describes  ss  "the  system 
by  which  the  state  furnishes  machinery  and  material  for  the  labour  of  the  pris- 
oners and  markets  the  products  of  such  labour  thereon."  The  New  York  statute 
also  provides  that  it  "  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  state  prisons 
and  reformatories  and  agents  and  wardens  thereof,  to  obtain  the  full  market 
rates  for  all  the  products  of  the  labour  of  prisoners  of  such  prisons,  whether  manu- 
factured under  the  piece  price  system  or  under  the  public  account  system.  But 
none  of  the  products  of  the  labour  of  prisoners  shall  be  sold  for  less  than  ten  per 
centum  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
products." 

The  obvious  objections  to  this  system  are,  that  to  make  it  workable,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  prison  must  be  not  only  a  man  especially  qualified  to  control 
and  manage  prisoners  and  promote  their  reformation,  but  that  he  must  also  be  pos- 
sessed of  business  faculties  such  as  belong  to  few  men — must  know  what  manu- 
factures will  prove  most  profitable  in  his  prison  and  at  the  same  time  be  most 
useful  for  the  purposes  of  reforming  prisoners,  how  to  buy  materials  not  for  one 
kind  of  manufacture  but  for  several  \  how  and  when  and  to  whom  to  sell ;  a*"*-* 
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man  who  has  to  provide  work  for  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  and 
dispose  of  the  productions  of  their  labour  profitably,  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  pay  that  attention  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners  which 
should  be  the  chief  duty  of  warden  or  superintendent.  It  was  urged  in  some 
cases  that  the  management  of  the  industries  should  be  entrusted  to  an  officer 
especially  selected  for  that  duty ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  essen- 
tially a  division  of  authority  and  responsibility  such  as  must  prove  injurious. 
It  was  urged  also  that  under  the  public  account  system  the  industries  would  be 
conducted  in  a  perfunctory,  wasteful  fashion,  and  must  result  in  loss. 

Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  appointed  a  commissioner  of  labour  under  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  United  States  Congress  in  1886,  in  his  report  says,  that  "  hand 
labour  under  the  public  account  system  offers  many  advantages  over  any  other 
plan  that  has  been  suggested.  It  involves  the  carrying  on  of  the  industries  of  a 
prison  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  but  without  the  use  of  power  machinery,  tools 
and  hand  machines  only  being  allowed,  the  goods  to  be  made  to  consist  of  such 
articles  as  boots  and  shoes,  the  coarse  woollen  and  cotton  cloths  needed  for  the 
institution  or  for  sale  to  other  institutions,  harness  and  saddlery  and  many  other 
goods  now  made  by  machinery  or  not  now  made  at  all  in  prisons.  With  such  a 
plan  in  vogue  throughout  the  United  States  there  could  be  no  complaint  as  to 
the  effect  of  convict  labour  upon  the  rates  of  wages  or  upon  the  sale  of  goods 
either  in  price  or  in  quantity.  The  convicts  would  be  constantly  employed  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  entirely  of  the  prison  officers.  None  of  the  objec- 
tions or  disadvantages  arising  under  the  contract  system  or  the  piece  price  modi- 
fication thereof  or  under  the  public  account  system  with  power  machinery  can  be 
raised  against  this  plan.  The  adoption  of  it  would  leave  the  state  free  to  under- 
take the  very  best  and  most  harmless  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  prisoners. 
.  .  .  The  chief  aggravation  in  the  employment  of  convicts  in  productive 
labour  arises  from  the  use  of  power  machinery." 

General  Brinkerhoff,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Convictions  at  Omaha  in  1887,  stated  that  of  all  the  goods  produced  in 
thirty-two  of  the  industries  in  which  convicts  are  employed  in  the  prisons  of  the 
United  States,  only  2.5  per  cent,  is  produced  by  the  convicts  calculating  that  a 
convict  does  as  much  work  as  a  free  labourer ;  but  making  due  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  the  producing  power  of  convict  labour  is  fully  one-fourth  less  than  that 
of  free  labour  the  actual  product  of  convicts  is  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  total 
production  of  free  labourers  in  the  same  industries.  That  competition  to  this 
extent  "  should  be  fraught  with  the  direful  consequences  claimed  is  simply  im- 
possible/' he  contended.  The  official  statistics  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labour 
show  that  the  product  of  convict  labour  compared  with  the  product  of  free  labour 
is  only  fifty -four  one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  and  therefore  he  contended, 
"  is  practically  infinitesimal  in  its  aggregate  influence."  "  Among  penologists 
he  said  the  question  of  abolishing  contract  labour  in  prisons  is  practically  settled 
in  the  affirmative."  Without  efficient  administration  no  system  will  work  well,  but 
with  this  the  state  account  system  is  best.     He  puts  his  conclusions  as  follows : 

"  The  contract  system  of  prison  labour  as  a  rule  is  more  profitable  to  the 
state  in  dollars  and  cents  than  any  other ;  but  on  the  other  hand  for  reformatory 
purposes  it  is  more  objectionable  than  any  other." 

The  entire  management  should  be  organized  "  upon  the  basis  of  integrity, 
capacity  and  experience.  Prison  officers  like  army  officers  should  have  a  special 
training  for  their  work,  and  promotion  should  come  solely  through  honourable 
and  meritorious  service." 
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"  All  prisoners  of  a  state  should  be  classified  and  each  class  should  be  as- 
signed to  a  prison  of  its  own." 

"  In  the  prison  set  apart  for  those  serving  life  sentences,  which  should  also 
include  incorrigibles  and  convicts  over  thirty  years  of  age,  the  contract  system 
very  appropriately  could  be  retained  entire,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  this  class 
•of  prisoners  should  ever  be  made  a  burden  upon  the  tax-payers." 

"  In  the  prison  set  apart  for  young  men  under  thirty  years  of  age  and  con- 
victed of  their  first  offence,  the  state  account  system,  as  a  rule,  would  be  found 
the  best  for  reformatory  purposes  although  the  piece  price  plan  would  sometimes 
be  found  equally  available  and  more  profitable  in  dollars  and  cents ;  but  under 
either  system,  educational  and  technological  training  should  have  the  larger  con- 
sideration." * 

Wherever  the  public  account  system  has  been  introduced  the  wardens  and 
other  chief  officers  of  the  prison,  as  far  as  could  be  learned,  approve  of  it,  preferring 
it  to  the  contract  system  in  any  form.  It  is  said  also  to  be  found  less  ob- , 
jectionable  than  the  contract  systems  to  the  labour  organizations,  Warden  Brush 
of  Sing  Sing,  in  his  report  for  1889,  said, "  When  the  contract  system  was  abolished 
almost  every  one  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  prisons  would  run  into  extravagance 
And  corruption  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  manage  them  honestly  under 
the  state  account  system.  This  theory  is  entirely  contradicted  by  our  experience 
here  for  the  last  twenty  months.  Less  goods  have  been  damaged  or  stolen  than 
in  the  same  period  of  any  part  of  the  contract  system  and  fully  as  much  work 
has  been  accomplished."  The  warden  of  the  Auburn,  N.Y.,  State  prison,  in  his 
report  for  the  same  year  said,  "  experience  in  the  working  of  this  (the  public 
account)  system  convinces  and  strengthens  me  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  best 
system  of  labour  for  convicts  that  has  been  yet  devised."  He  admits  that  it  is 
to  some  extent  competitive  with  free  labour,  but  argues  that  "  no  plan  has  yet 
been  suggested  involving  the  economic  employment  of  convicts  that  can  remove 
all  competition,"  This  competition,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  so  formidable  as  many 
assert, the  convicts  in  the  prisons  of  the  state  being  less  than  one  thousand  to  each 
million  of  the  population.  The  warden  of  the  Clinton,  N.Y.  State  prison,  said  in 
his  report  for  that  year,  "  I  have  in  previous  reports  expressed  my  favourable 
opinion  of  the  system  of  work  on  public  account,  both  as  a  means  of  revenue  to 
the  state  and  as  a  disciplinary  measure,  and  am  quite  ready  to  confirm  all  that  I 
have  so  said  and  to  add  my  fuller  appreciation  of  its  value  in  respect  of  these 
desiderata  when,  notwithstanding  the  indifference  which  has  characterized  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  in  its  treatment  of  this  subject,  it  is  able  to  show  (for  this 
prison)  at  the  end  of  a  nominal  three  years  and  ten  months  of  operating  includ- 
ing the  loss  incident  to  a  public  sale  of  our  product  on  hand  net  earnings  of 
$196,000." 

Mr.  Russell,  warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  prison,  spoke  of  the  public 
account  system  as  very  satisfactory.  He  bought  materials  wherever  he  found 
them  cheapest  and  best.  He  put  his  products  on  the  market  as  manufacturers  do, 
and  never  found  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of  them  at  fair  market  prices.  The  law 
directs  him  to  provide  tools,  machinery  and  materials.  Mr.  Nicholson,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Detroit  house  of  correction,  in  his  report  for  1888,  replying  to  those  who 
affirm  that  no  man  living  is  capable  of  running  a  prison,  disciplining  his  officers, 
his  foremen  and  employes,  keeping  harmony  amongst  the  keepers  and  instructors, 
keeping  up  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  buying  the  supplies  and  doing  all  the 
other  necessary  work  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  manage  a  manufacturing 
business,"  says  "such  twaddling  verbiage  has  the  merit  of  being  misleading  and 
from  such  only  emanated  all  the  opposition  to  the  state  account  system  of  ^took. 
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labour.  I  readily  admit  that  the  state  account  system  entails  addition  labour 
and  responsibility  upon  a  warden ;  but  are  not  wardens  employed  to  work  for 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  those  committed  to  their  charge  in  preference  to> 
the  interests  of  contractors  ?  The  chief  industry  in  the  prison  is  chair-making.. 
"  To  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Nicholson  said  "  Our  system  is  that  known  as  the- 
state  account  system.  I  buy  all  my  own  materials  and  I  sell  the  product  in  the 
open  market.  I  employ  only  one  traveller.  I  do  not  undersell  other  manufac- 
turers. We  keep  the  same  rate  that  they  do,  but  in  my  opinion  we  make  a  better 
article.  The  accounts  which  I  submit  to  the  Board  at  the  end  of  the  year  show 
the  whole  working  of  the  institute.  Last  year  the  entire  coat  of  maintenance, 
$61,678,  and  of  repairs,  including  a  new  roof  to  the  chapel  and  a  new  iron  fence, 
was  paid  out  of  the  earnings  and  I  paid  over  a  surplus  of  over  $15,000.  Some 
years  I  have  had  a  surplus  as  high  as  $50,000.  There  are  thr*ee  chair  making 
establishments  in  Detroit  now  and  the  industry  has  practically  been  developed 
since  we  began.  One  of  these  is  larger  than  ours."  In  the  Cleveland,  O.,  work- 
house in  whichsome  450personsareconfined,brush-makingistheprincipalindustry. 
Mr.  Patterson,  the  superintendent  said,  "  We  buy  the  material,  manufacture  the- 
goods  and  sell  them  in  the  open  market  and  then  put  the  money  in  the  treasury. 
This  does  not  conflict  with  outside  brush-making.  I  find  that  somebody  in  some 
part  of  the  country  or  other  is  competing  with  us  all  the  time  and  underselling 
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The  board  of  charities  and  correction  of  the  state  of  Minnesota  in  their 
report  for  1889  say,  "  the  last  Legislature  passed  a  bill  annulling  the  contract  for 
the  labour  of  the  convicts.  It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  the  Legislature 
in  terminating  the  contract  system  of  labour  did  not  provide  one  to  take  its 
place.  The  problem  of  employing  prisoners  on  the  state  account  plan  success- 
fully is  a  difficult  one  and  has  been  solved  satisfactorily  in  only  a  few  prisons  of 
the  United  States.  The  most  successfully  public  account  prison  financially  ia 
the  Detroit  house  of  correction  which  pays  an  income  of  $30,000  to  $40,000 
annually  into  the  city  treasury  after  paying  all  expenses.  The  house  of  correc- 
tion at  Milwaukee  and  the  city  workhouse  of  Cleveland  are  nearly  self-sup- 
porting on  the  public  account  plan.  The  most  successful  public  account  prison 
from  a  disciplinary  point  of  view  is  probably  the  eastern  penitentiary  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  where  the  convicts  are  employed  at  a  labour  without  power  machinery* 
In  this  case,  however,  the  labour  has  not  been  largely  renumerative,  the  prisoners 
not  earning  more  than  a  third  of  the  expenses.  The  state  account  system  pre- 
vails also  in  a  number  of  reform  schools  in  the  state  prison  at  Ionia,  Michigan, 
the  state  penitentiary  at  Alleghany,  Pa.,  the  state  prisons  of  California  and  in 
part  in  the  prison  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  contract  system  has  been  annulled  in 
the  prisons  of  several  other  states.  Thus  far  no  very  satisfactory  results  haa 
been  obtained.  In  Wisconsin  the  contracts,  have  been  abolished  by  law,  but  the 
former  contractors  continue  to  work  the  prisoners  on  the  old  plan  by  a  tacit 
understanding  without  any  contract  paying  monthly  into  the  treasury  at  the 
former  rate.  No  more  important  question  will  confront  the  Legislature  than  this  of 
convict  labour.  The  financial  interests  are  considerable  since  the  State  heretofore 
has  derived  an  annual  income  of  $40,000  to  $50,000  from  convict  labour.  But 
the  interests  of  the  prisoner  are  even  more  important.  It  is  universally  conceded: 
that  the  reformatory  treatment  of  prisoners  is  impossible  without  systematic  and 
productive  labour.  The  successful  organization  of  such  labour  is  a  problem  of 
considerable  difficulty  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  long  line  of  failures/ 

The  state  law  above  referred  to  provides  that  "  No  more  contracts  shall  be 
awarded,  but  all  convict  labour  shall  be  employed  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  officer  having  charge  of  such  convicts. 
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M  That  all  convicts  shall  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as 
may  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  most  advantages — first,  to  aid  the  convicts  in 
Teformation  so  as  to  enable  them  to  earn  an  honourable  living ;  second,  to 
-cheapen  their  cost  to  the  state  or  municipality. 

"  The  products  to  be  sold  at  wholesale  prices  to  be  determined  by  the  pub- 
lished prices  current  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  $50  worth  for  cash  or  securi- 
ties approved  by  the  warden. 

"  The  State  is  prohibited  from  taking  any  contract  to  furnish  any  material 
or  article  into  which  Convict  labour  may  have  entered,  and  hereafter  no  labour 
shall  be  employed  for  wages  in  any  prison  in  this  State  on  any  article  or  thing 
to  be  sold  that  will  come  into  competition  with  free  labour." 

The  inspectors  of  the  Minnesota  state  prison  thought  it  would  be  well 
before  attempting  to  put  into  operation  the  system  thus  forced  upon  them  to 
visit  some  of  the  most  important  prisons  of  the  United  States,  especially  those 
in  which  public  account  system  prevailed  and  learn  what  they  could  of  the 
workings  of  that  system  and  its  merits  as  compared  with  other  systems.  In  their 
report  published,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  they  describe  what  they  saw  in  the  chief 
penal  institutions  of  Michigan,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  report  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  wardens  and 
other  persons  of  experience  in  these  States.  These  opinions  it  may  be  well  to 
estate  in  brief. 

Superintendent  Felton  of  the  Chicago  house  of  correction  said,  "  The  ques- 
tion of  competition  with  free  labour  ought  not  to  enter  into  this  discussion. 
Prisoners  must  work.  Their  labour  to  have  any  reformatory  value  must  be  pro- 
ductive and  some  competition  with  free  labour  is  unavoidable.  There  is  no 
special  objection  to  the  contract  system,  but  it  is  not  the  best  system.  The  best 
system,  the  correct  system,  is  the  state  account  system.  In  order  to  reform 
men  and  fit  them  for  self  support  prison  industries  ought  to  be  organised  and 
•conducted  like  private  industries."  Mr.  Felton  stated  the  conditions  which  he 
regards  as  essential  to  the  success  of  this  system.  They  are  in  effect  that  it 
should  be  conducted  by  competent  men  on  business  principles.  The  industries 
pursued,  he  said,  should  be  those  in  which  the  value  of  the  product  consists 
largely  of  labour  and  the  material  is  cheap. 

In  the  Michigan  state  prison,  the  public  account  system  was  in  operation  in 
one  shop.  Warden  Hatch  said  that  wherever  it  was  adopted  the  warden  ought 
to  have  large  powers  and  to  appoint  all  subordinate  officers,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  inspectors.  He  thought  that  the  competition  with  free  labour  would 
be  as  great  as  under  the  contract  system  or  greater.  He  thought  the  time  and 
•efforts  of  the  warden  and  his  subordinates  ought  to  be  used  for  the  elevation  and 
reformation  of  the  man  and  not  for  carrying  on  business.11 

Superintendent  Brockway  said  "  there  is  no  inherent  difference  in  competi- 
tion. If  you  leave  out  the  question  of  reformatio*,  I  would  just  as  lief  have  one 
system  as  the  other.  But  if  you  wish  to  reform  the  prisoners,  the  contract  sys- 
tem is  objectionable. 

Wardeu  Brush  of  Sing  Sing  said,  "  I  was  like  all  other  prison  men  who  had 
the  contract  system  in  the  prison — believed  no  other  system  could  be  made  to 
pay  the  state.  I  have  changed  my  mind  radically ;  I  believe  that  the  state 
*eecmnt  system  properly  managed  will  give  the  authorities  much  better  control 
<i  the  convicts  and  frill  pay  the  state  better.    In  order  to  make  it  a  success  you 

*  have  liberty  of  action.    The  men  are  much  more  cheerful  under  this  system. 
dtmsnt  hps  some  right  that  should  be  reapeetod,  v\a  \  Vtart,  >&.*  \&- 
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dustry  shall  be  one  that  is  strong  in  the  state  and  not  one  that  is  weak.     I  would! 
not  allow  any  industry  to  be  ruined  by  your  prison  labour. 

Warden  Russell  of  the  Massachusetts  state  prison  said.  I  like  the  public 
account  system,  because  it  gives  me  more  complete  control  over  the  employes.. 
I  think  the  results  prove  that  the  public  account  system  is  better  than  the  con- 
tract system.  Under  the  contract  system  we  were  apt  to  have  men  as  instructors 
who  were  not  the  best  men.  We  had  power  to  exclude  them,  but  naturally 
hesitated  to  exercise  it. 

The  piece  price  plan  was  in  operation  in  the  Massachusetts  reformatory  for 
men.  Mr.  Tufts  the  superintendent  considered  it  much  more  preferable  to  the- 
contract  system  on  disciplinary  grounds. 

The  warden  of  Connecticut  state  prison  stated  that  the  contract  system 
under  which  the  labour  is  there  organised  was  very  satisfactory.  Judge  Way- 
land,  one  of  the  board  of  inspectors  said, "  I  have  long  contended  that  the  contract 
system  properly  regulated  is  the  best  system  and  that  ultimately  the  prisons  of" 
the  country  will  have  to  come  back  to  it.  We  have  never  had  any  quarrel  with* 
the  contractors,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  prisoners  have  not  been  oppressed  in 
any  way.  Year  by  year  the  labour  men  go  before  our  legislature,  but  they  have- 
not  been  able  to  show  a  single  good  cause  of  complaint.  On  one  occasion  we- 
asked  them  to  bring  forward  a  single  manufacturer  of  the  state  who  would  say 
that  his  business  had  been  injuriously  affected,  At  my  request  the  legislature^ 
adjourned  two  weeks  to  enable  them  to  find  such  a  man.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
they  brought  forward  one  small  manufacturer  of  planes  who  thought  that  he  was- 
injuriously  affected  by  the  manufacture  of  planes  in  the  Ohio  state  prison  ;  they 
could  find  no  other.  All  prison  labour  necessarily  competes  in  some  degree  ;  it  is- 
inevitable.  But  there  is  not  so  much  competition  by  the  contract  system  as  by 
the  public  account  system.  If  you  go  into  the  public  account  system  you  have 
to  face  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  warden  and  a  business  man  united.  The  systems 
broke  down  in  Maine — right  here." 

Mr.  W.  M.  F.  Round  said  that  the  condition  of  things  in  Connecticut  is- 
exceptional.  Men  like  Judge  Wayland  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner  exercise  a. 
close  watch  on  the  contract  system  there. 

Mr.  Pillsbury,  warden  of  the  penitentiary  at  BlackwelTs  Island,  said,  "I 
think  the  state  account  system  more  injurious  to  outside  labour  than  the  contract- 
system.  The  state  must  sell  its  goods  at  some  price,  whether  profit  is  made  or 
not.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  interference  with  the  best  interests  of  prisoners- 
under  the  contract  system.  I  would  not  allow  any  free  labour  in  the  prison*, 
except  instructors,  on  any  account.  It  is  not  right  and  causes  demoralization* 
I  believe  in  productive  labour  for  prisons.  Prisoners  feel  it  very  bitterly  when: 
they  are  put  upon  unproductive  labour,  such  as  wheeling  bricks  from  one  place 
to  another,  piling  them  up,  and  then  wheeling  them  back  again.  It  is  a  bad  system. 
to  allow  overwork  to  be  paid  for  by  contractors.  It  gives  an  advantage  to  the 
more  skilful  prisoners  and  discourages  others.  If  any  money  is  paid  to  the  menu 
it  should  be  paid  in  such  a  manner  as  to  benefit  all  the  prisoners  alike  who  are- 
entitled  to  it  by  their  conduct. 

The  western  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  formerly  "An  individual  treat- 
ment "  prison,  is  now  conducted  on  the  public  account  system. .  Mat  making 
was  adopted  as  the  chief  industry  because  it  would  not  compete  with  other- 
industries  in  the  state.  The  demand  for  mats  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  all  the 
prisoners  employed.  Warden  Wright  said,  ".We  do  not  like  the  state  account  syw- 
tern  at  nlL     The  contnfitjfysbem  is  better  for  the  taxpayers  And  for  the  prisoners* 
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-Overwork  enables  the  prisoner  to  earn  cash  for  his  family  and  for  his  own  use 
when  released.  We  cannot  allow  overwork  under  state  account  Under  our 
contracts  the  contractors  had  nothing  to  say  about  tasks.  We  regulated  all  tasks. 
We  averaged  not  on  the  best  but  on  the  average  workman.  The  men  worked 
eight  and  a  half  hours. 

The  Inspectors  in  reporting  their  conclusions  say  that  "labour  is  indispensable 
to  convict  life,  and  that,  to  be  of  a  reformatory  character,  labour  must  be  produc- 
tive, which  means  producing  something  useful  for  consumption  which  must 
necessarily  go  into  the  world's  markets  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other  product 
of  labour. "  They  also  say,  "  We  are  convinced  that  in  the  institutions  where  the 
contract  system  is  still  retained,  and  has  not  been  disturbed  by  adverse  and  un- 
friendly legislation,  the  best  results  have  been  attained.  More  cheerfulness  and 
better  order  prevail,  as  well  as  better  results  financially.  Therefore  we  do  not 
hesitate  in  recommending  that  the  Legislature  pass  such  laws  as  will  permit  the 
reinstating  of  the  contract  system,  believing,  as  we  do,  this  to  be  the  best  system 
so  far  devised  or  practised  in  this  country  when  surrounded  with  the  most  careful 
and  guarded  conditions." 

The  State  of  Illinois  in  1886  adopted  an  amendment  to  its  constitution 
prohibiting  contract  labour  in  any  penal  or  reformatory  institution  of  the  state, 
although  the  warden  of  the  state  prison  at  Joliet,  which  as  an  industrial  insti- 
tution was  accounted  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  county,  said  to  the  Minne- 
sota Inspectors,  "So  far  as  the  financial  result  is  concerned  the  contract  system  is 
preferable  to  any  other.  There  are  no  objections  to  it  in  a  prison  of  this  kind — 
a  penal  institution.  In  an  institution  in  which  the  prisoners  are  graded  it  would 
not  be  a  success.  I  do  not  think  that  the  contract  system  has  interfered  with 
discipline  in  this  prison."  In  May,  1889,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature directing  that  a  joint  committee,  composed  of  three  members  of  the  House 
of  Represen Datives  and  two  members  of  the  Senate,  be  appointed  "  to  visit  and 
investigate  our  own  prisons  and  the  prisons,  and  prison  systems  of  other  states, 
and  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly,  recommending  such  a  law  as  shall 
secure  to  us  the  best  methods  for  the  establishment  of  a  reformatorv,  and  for  the 
general  management  of  our  penitentiaries  whenever  the  present  contract  system 
of  labour  shall  expire."  The  committee  appointed  by  virtue  of  this  resolution, 
appointed  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Wines,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, its  secretary  and  visited  the  state  prisons  and  other  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  their  report,  published  in  February,  1891,  the  Joint  Committee  say: — 

"  Almost  any  industry  which  can  be  successfully  and  profitably  carried  on  by 
private  parties,  can  be  conducted  with  equal  success  in  prison,  provided  that  the 
authorities  in  charge  are  possessed  of  adequate  business  experience  aud  capacity." 
They  quote  what  Warden  Brush,  of  Sing-Sing,  said  of  the  advantage  of  the 
public  account  system — that  it  is  more  profitable  to  the  State  than  the  contract 
system,  and  that  the  control  and  discipline  of  the  convicts  is  more  easy  and 
thorough  when  they  are  at  all  times  in  the  shops  as  well  as  elsewhere  under  the 
complete  control  of  officers  appointed  by  the  warden  without  suggestion  or  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  contractors.  They  say  that  "  the  competition  of  convict 
with  free  labour  is  to  some  extent  injurious  to  the  latter ;  but  the  amount  of  in- 
Jury  done  is  almost  infinitesimally  small,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  the  prison 
labour  of  the  country  bears  such  an  insignificant  proportion  to  the  total  amount, 
constituting  as  it  does,  but  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent.  It  is  absurd,  iW$  wj 
to  suppose  that  the  slight  interference  can  have  any  serious  fe&*<&  \x\*m  toi 
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amount  of  work  available  for  honest  labour,  or  upon  the  price  of  goods  manufac- 
tured in  prisons.  Furthermore,  the  loss  resulting  to  honest  labour  from  such  com- 
petition is  less  in  the  aggregate,  than  would  be  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  pris- 
oners in  idleness,  which  would  have  to  be  borne  from  the  public  treasury,  and  the 
taxes  collected  for  the  purpose  would  in  any  event  be  an  ultimate  charge  upon 
labour."  They  argue  that  it  is  right  to  provide  employment  for  those  who  know 
how  to  work,  and  technical  education  for  those  who  do  not.  Of  the  use  of 
machinery,  they  say,  "  As  to  the  use  of  machinery  in  prisons,  the  form  of  pretty 
much  all  labour  since  the  invention  and  common  use  of  machinery  has  changed 
so  that  there  is  little  room  or  scope  for  purely  manual  handicrafts,  and  if  a 
prisoner  is  not  taught  to  labour  in  connection  with  machinery,  his  opportunities 
for  employment  after  release  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  also  true  that  a 
discharged  convict  can  usually  find  employment  more  readily  in  a  large  manu- 
facturing establishment  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  he  is  under 
constant  observation,  and  his  opportunities  for  theft  are  comparatively  slight/ ' 
The  selection  of  industries  they  think  should  be  left  to  the  prison  authorities  ; 
but  they  say,  "  it  is  possible  that  the  injury  resulting  from  the  competition  of 
convict  and  free  labour  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  legislative  restrictions, 
either  upon  the  character  of  the  labour  to  be  performed,  or  upon  the  number  of 
convicts  to  be  employed  in  any  one  productive  industry/'  The  piece  price 
plan,  the  committee  say,  is  a  compromise  by  which  the  introduction  into  the 
prison  of  contractors'  men,  the  supposed  tendency  of  contractors  to  overwork  the 
men.  and  other  objections  are  obviated,  but  under  which  it  is  "  far  more  difficult 
for  the  prison  authorities  to  enter  into  any  profitable  agreement  with  the  parties 
for  whom  work  is  done  in  the  prison." 

The  commissioners  have  thought  it  desirable  to  put  thus  briefly  yet  fully 
all  the  evidence  they  bave  been  able  to  obtain  on  a  question  of  great  importance 
in  prison  administration  which  as  the  contradictory  statements  of  eminent 
penologists  prove,  cannot  yet  be  regarded  a  fully  settled. 

Incentives  to  Industry. 

In  the  British  prisons  labour  is  still  regarded  chiefly  as  punishment.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  while  it  was  only  so  regarded  prisoners  would  do 
any  more  of  the  work  to  which  they  were  set  than  they  must  do  to  avoid  punish- 
ment. The  good  time  system  when  introduced  was  generally  regarded  as  a  great 
reform,  but  it  soon  became  manifest  that  its  effects  were  rather  negative  than 
positive.  Prisoners  became  more  amenable  to  discipline,  obeyed  the  rules  more 
carefully,  were  more  respectful  to  their  officers,  and  were  so  attentive  to  their 
work  as  to  avoid  an  unfavourable  report.  But  they  took  no  interest  in  their  work 
and  did  not  acquire  a  habit  of  industry,  because  work  performed  under  such  con- 
ditions was  always  irksome.  Labour  was  not  used  merely  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ment in  the  prisons  in  which  the  ideas  as  to  prison  management  now  so  general 
had  their  birth.  In  some  of  these  the  prisoners  received  the  full  value  of  all 
the  work  they  did,  and  what  they  received  they  were  permitted  under  certain 
limitation  to  expend  for  themselves  and  their  families.  This  system  .under  which 
the  prisoner  was  required  to  work,  but  the  products  of  his  labour  were  treatad 
as  wholly  his  own  served  for  many  years,  but  as  a  contrast  to  the  general  system 
under  which  labour  was  regarded  as  a  punishment,  and  the  prisoners  had  no 
right  to  any  share  in  its  products.  Under  this  latter  system,  prisoners  no  matter 
how  carefully  instructed  and  trained  in  the  industries  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
do  not  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  free  labourers  working  for  wages  must  do ; 
mod  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  studied  this  subject  carefully  labour  is  not 
ier  this  system  so  effectual  a  means  of  reformation. 
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Montesinos,  the  celebrated  Spanish  prison  reformer,  in  a  pamphlet  which 
he  published  many  years  ago,  says,  "  I  sought  by  every  means  and  at  any  cost 
to  extirpate  in  my  prisoners  the  lamentable  germ  of  idleness  and  to  inspire  them 
instead  with  a  love  of  labour.     But  as  unproductive  work  in  the  prison  could 
by  no  means  effect  this  I  made  it  a  rule  whenever  anyone  showed  a  disposition 
to  labour  but  had  no  occupation  which  could  contribute  after  his  discharge  to 
maintain  him  honestly  to  endeavour  to  procure  him  such,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
sought  to  bring  within  the  prison  as  many  different  workshops  as  possible, 
allowing  him  to  choose  among  them  what  was  likely  to  be  most  advantageous  to 
him,  and  now  there  are  about  forty  in  all."     This  freedom  of  choice  and  hope  of 
ultimate  benefit  he  found  to  be  insufficient,  for  he  says,  "  I  gradually  acquired 
the  intimate  conviction  that  without  the  stimulus  of  some  personal  advantage 
accruing  to  themselves  from  their  labour  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  work  from  the 
already  skilled  and  almost  impossible  to  get  the  unskilled  to  learn.     Repeated 
^experiments  convinced  me  of  the  practical  lesson  involved  in  this  maxim  of 
social  economy,  and  that  what  neither  severity  of  punishments  nor  constancy  of 
inflicting  them  could  exact  the  slightest  personal  interest  will  readily  obtain. 
In  different  ways  therefore  during  my  command  I  have  applied  this  powerful 
stimulant  and  the  excellent  results  it  has  always  yielded  and  the  powerful 
germs  of  reform  which  are  constantly  developed  under  its  influence  have  at 
length  fully  convinced  me  that  the  most  inefficacious  of  all  methods  in  a  prison, 
the  most  pernicious  and  fatal  to  every  chance  of  reform — are  punishment* 
-carried  the  length  of  harshness.     Moreover  the  love  of  labour  can  not  be  com- 
municated by  violent  means,  but  rather  by  persuasion  and  encouragement.    And 
although  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  a  specific  amount  of  work  from  prisoners 
by  the  aid  of  the  stick,  as  is  sometimes  recommended  by  high  functionaries  in 
this  department,  yet  the  consequence  is  necessarily  aversion  for  an  employment 
which  involves  so  many  penalties  and  of  which  such  bitter  recollection  must 
always  be  preserved,  and  the  moral  object  of  penal  establishments  is  thus  also 
in  fact  defeated — which  should  be  not  so  much  to  inflict  pain  as  to  correct,   to 
receive  men  idle  and  ill  intentioned  and  return  them  to  society  if  possible 
honest  and  industrious  citizens."     Montesinos  states  that  after  he  adopted  this 
principle  the  number  of  recommittals  to  his  prison  became  very  small,  the  health 
of  the  prisoners  was  excellent  and  the  state  of  submission  perfect. 

*  Obermaier,  the  great  Bavarian  reformer,  who  governed  the  prison  at  Kaiser- 
slautern  from  1830  to  1836,  when  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  prison  at 
Munich,  introduced  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  good  time 
system  and  the  system  of  allowing  the  prisoners  a  share  of  what  they  earned,  and 
in  a  work  published  by  him,  he  states  that  from  1830  to  1836  he  discharged  132 
criminals  who  had  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  terms  varying  from  five 
to  twenty  years  and  that  123  of  these  had  conducted  themselves  admirably  since 
their  discharge,  and  that  between  the  years  1843  and  1845,  he  discharged  from 
the  Munich  prison  "  298  prisoners  sentenced  for  various  periods  from  one  to 
twenty  years,  of  whom  246  had  been  restored  improved  to  society."  Of  the 
others  26  were  of  doubtful  character,  but  had  committed  no  offence,  ten  had  again 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  eight  were  remanded  and  eight  had  died.  An 
English  clergyman  describes  this  prison  as  a  scene  of  great  life  and  activity.  The 
reduction  in  the  term  of  imprisonment  which  the  best  prisoner  could  obtain  was 
small  compared  to  what  prisoners  can  earn  under  the  prison  and  reformatory 
.systems  of  some  of  the  United  States,  and  the  prisoner's  share  of  his  earnings  was 
small  compared  with  the  rate  of  wages  in  this  country.  In  the  six  years,  from 
1860  to  1855,  the  prisoners  in  the  Munich  penitentiary  earned  on  an  average. 
£1  12s.  11}(L,  or  about  eight  dollars,  "  deducting  all  expenses  connected  n9\V&l«3 
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arising  from  his  employment."  It  should  be  remembered  that  wages  were  very 
low  in  Germany  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  such  share  of  his 
earnings  for  ten  or  even  five  years  was  to  the  average  prisoner  no  inconsiderable 
sum.    This  prison  is  now  partly  conducted  on  the  cellular  system. 

In  France  prisoners  receive  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  in  the  following 
proportions  :  Those  awaiting  trial  seven-tenths  ;  those  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment five-tenths;  to  detention  five-tenths;  to  seclusion  four-tenths  ;  to  hard 
labour  three-tenths.  One-tenth  is  subtracted  for  every  previous  condemnation, 
but  the  part  going  to  the  prisoners  can  in  no  case  be  less  than  one  tenth.  Aug- 
mentations are  accorded  under  the  title  of  recompense  ;  diminutions  are  imposed 
by  way  of  discipline.  The  peculium  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  One  part 
may  be  used  by  the  prisoner  during  his  detention  in  the  purchase  of  supplemen- 
tary food  and  clothing  within  limits  fixed  by  the  rules  or  in  aiding  his  family.  The 
other  is  held  in  reserve  for  the  time  of  his  liberation.  Juvenile  offenders  have  no 
right  to  a  peculium ;  but  pecuniary  rewards  are  distributed  to  them  for  good  con- 
duct, progress  at  school  and  application  to  labour. 

In  the  prisons  of  Austria  conducted  on  the  cellular  and  congregate  systems 
combined,  the  stimulants  to  obedience  and  industry  are  the  hope  of  Imperial  clem- 
ency which  according  to  an  ancient  custom  is  extended  periodically  to  a  certain 
number  of  prisoners  on  satisfactory  proofs  of  improvement ;  a  share  in  their  earn- 
ings in  the  form  of  peculium ;  the  privilege  accorded  only  to  the  well  behaved  of 
spending  for  present  comforts  one-half  of  what  stands  to  their  credit."  These 
encouragements  it  is  stated  have  worked  well  and  greatly  aided  the  discipline. 

In  the  Swedish  prisons  the  sum  gained  for  the  state  b>  the  male  prisoners 
employed  on  compulsory  labour  is  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  their  food.  The 
women  earn  about  the  cost  of  their  food  and  clothing.  The  earnings  are  thus  dis- 
tributed :  The  prisoner  receives  two-sixths ;  the  director  for  providing  work, 
tools,  etc ,  one-sixth  ;  the  keepers  for  surveillance  one-sixth,  the  rest  is  deposit- 
ed in  the  savings  bank  with  a  view  to  aid  on  their  discharge  prisoners  who  need 
such  assistance  and  whose  conduct  during  their  imprisonment  has  been  unex- 
ceptionable. Of  the  two-sixths  the  prisoner  receives  he  may  spend  two-thirds  in 
buying  additional  food  but  cannot  exceed  in  such  expenditure  two  francs  a  week. 
Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  method  of  distribution.  The  earnings 
of  prisoners  awaiting  trial  belong  wholly  to  themselves  except  when  the  director 
provides  the  work  for  them,  in  which  case  he  gets  one-third.  The  daily  earnings 
f  male  prisoners  undergoing  sentence,  above  what  is  allowed  to  themselves,  are 
^ight  to  ten  cents,  of  females  eleven  to  twelve  cents. 

In  Belgium  prisoners  sentenced  correctionally  receive  five-tenths  of  their  earn- 
ings, and  those  sentenced  to  seclusion  four- tenths.  All  prisoners  are  now  cor- 
rectional and  all  are  in  hard  labour. 

In  Holland,  the  portion  of  the  earnings  allotted  the  prisoners  are:  To  civil 
prisoners  sentenced  to  reclusion  and  to  military  prisoners  forty  per  cent. ;  to  the 
inmates  of  the  central  prisons  fifty  per  cent.,  and  to  those  confined  in  other  prisons 
seventy  per  cent.  These  proportions  are  not  increased  by  reason  of  the  prisoner's 
good  conduct.  Premiums  were  distributed  at  one  time,  but  these  were  abolished. 
The  industry  of  the  prisoner  finds  its  recompense  in  the  increase  of  profits. 

In  the  Prussian  prisons,  in  which  the  cellular  system  has  been  largely  intro- 
duced, the  labour  of  the  prisoner  was  a  few  years  ago  and  probably  is  still  let 
at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  One-sixth  of  what  the  contractors  pay 
for  the  labour  is  reserved  to  be  given  to  the  prisoners  in  the  shape  of  prizes  for 
diligence}  and  to  the  end  that  an  equitable  distribution  of  this  fund  may  be  assured, 
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tasks  have  been  fixed  in  all  the  different  branches  of  manufacture.  In  each  shop 
is  found  the  list  of  tasks  and  of  prizes  corresponding  thereto — simple  prizes  for 
those  who  have  only  accomplished  the  assigned  task,  and  higher  prizes  (up  to  the 
maximum  of  five  cents  a  day)  for  those  who  have  done  two  or  more  times  their 
task.  A  part  of  the  premiums  is  at  the  present  disposition  of  the  prisoners  to 
purchase  books,  snuff,  and  provisions,  but  not  liquors.  And  if  what  is  left  at 
the  time  of  their  liberation  does  not  exceed  fifteen  marks,  the  expense  of  their 
return  home  is  paid  by  the  government. 

In  Great  Britain,  in  addition  to  the  "good  time  "  system,  as  originally  car- 
ried out,  a  system  of  grades  and  badges  and  rewards  in  many  forms  has  been 
adopted.  This  is  said  to  work  well.  Prisoners  in  the  higher  grades  receive  also 
small  pecuniary  payments. 

In  the  United  States,  the  system  of  allowing  prisoners  a  share  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  labour  as  an  incentive  to  industrious  habits  has  not  yet  been  gener- 
ally adopted,  although  the  actual  earnings  of  the  prisoners  have  been  larger  in 
some  of  the  United  States  than  elsewhere.  Dr.  Wines,  in  his  great  work,  tells  of 
a  prison  in  which  barrels  for  petroleum  were  manufactured.  The  prisoners  were 
paid  a  small  price  for  every  barrel  made  in  excess  of  their  task  and  they  turned 
out  more  casks  per  man  than  any  other  factory  produced,  and  the  casks  made  by 
them  commanded  a  higher  price. 

The  good  time  system,  the  system  of  grades  and  badges  and  the  parole 
system  are  in  operation  in  the  state  prison  of  Ohio.  In  addition  to  these  the  system 
of  allowing  the  prisoners  to  participate  in  the  product  of  their  labour  has  been 
introduced.  An  Act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  1884,  authorizes  the  warden  to 
place  to  the  credit  of  each  prisoner  (except  those  serving  life  sentence)  "  such 
amount  of  their  earnings  as  the  board  of  managers  may  deem  equitable,  and  just 
taking  into  account  the  character  of  the  prisoner,  the  nature  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  is  imprisoned  and  his  general  deportment,  provided  that  such  credit 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  of  his  earnings.  And  the  funds  thus 
accruing  to  the  credit  of  any  prisoner  shall  be  paid  to  him  or  his  family  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Managers  may  deem  best,  provided  that 
at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  such  earnings  shall  be  kept  for  and  shall  be  paid 
to  such  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  restoration  to  citizenship.  And  provided 
further  that  the  warden  may  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  managers  by 
way  of  punishment  for  violating  the  rules,  want  of  propriety  or  any  other  mis- 
conduct cancel  such  portion  of  such  credit  as  he  may  deem  best."  The  report 
of  the  managers  of  this  prison  for  the  year  1889  says :  "  The  board  by  resolu- 
tion, within  the  past  year,  have  ordered  that  the  full  amount  of  overwork  earned 
by  any  prisoner  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  prisoner  earning  the  same." 

In  none  of  the  institutions  visited  by  the  commissioners  did  the  prisoners 
appear  to  work  with  greater  earnestness  and  energy. 

In  the  state  prisons  of  the  state  of  New  York,  a  law  of  1877  authorises  the 
discharge  after  a  certain  time,  of  prisoners  who  by  their  general  good  conduct 
deserve  a  remission  of  part  of  their  sentence.  The  Fasset  Bill  passed  in  1889 
introduced  the  grade  and  badge  and  parole  system  fully,  and  further  pro- 
vided— section  108 — that  "  every  prisoner  convicted  in  the  state  prisons  who 
shall  become  entitled  to  a  diminution  of  his  term  of  sentence  by  good  conduct 
while  in  prison,  or  confined  in  the  New  York  state  reformatory,  at  Elmira,may  in  the 
discretion  of  the  agent  and  warden,  or  of  the  superintendent  of  said  reformatory 
receive  compensation  from  the  earnings  of  the  prison  or  reformatory  in  which  he 
is  confined,  such  compensation  to  be  graded  by  the  agent  and  vtwdftw  t&  *Cbfe 
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prison,  for  the  prisoners  therein,  for  the  time  which  such  prisoners  may  work 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  compensation  allowed  to  such  convicts  exceed  in  amount 
ten  per  centum  of  the  earnings  of  the  prison  or  reformatory  in  which  they  are 
confined.  The  difference  in  the  rate  of  compensation  shall  be  based  both  upon 
the  pecuniary  value  of  the  work  performed,  and  also  on  the  willingness,  industry 
and  good  conduct  of  such  prisoner."  When  the  prisoner  forfeits  his  good  time 
for  misconduct  he  forfeits  out  of  the  compensation  so  allowed  fifty  cents  for 
each  day  of  good  time  so  forfeited.  Prisoners  serving  life  sentence  are  entitled  to 
"  the  benefit  of  this  section  when  their  conduct  is  such  as  would  entitle  other 
prisoners  to  a  diminution  of  sentence  subject  to  forfeiture  of  good  time  for  mis- 
conduct." The  amount  so  placed  to  his  credit,  the  prisoner  may  draw  during  his 
imprisonment  "  upon  the  certified  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  state  prisons, 
for  disbursement  by  the  agent  and  warden  of  such  prison,  or  superintendent  of 
said  reformatory  to  aid  dependent  relatives  of  such  prisoner,  or  for  books,  instru- 
ments and  instruction  not  supplied  by  the  prison  to  men  of  his  grade ;  or  may, 
'with  the  approval  of  the  said  superintendent  of  state  prisons,  be  so  disbursed 
without  the  consent  of  such  prisoner ;  but  no  portion  thereof  shall  be  disbursed 
for  indulgences  of  food,  clothing  or  ornament  beyond  the  common  condition  of 
the  others  in  his  class  in  the  prison  at  the  time.  And  any  balance  to  the  credit 
•of  any  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  conditional  release  as  provided  by  this  Act, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  draft  of  the  prisoner,  in  such  sums  and  at  such  times  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  state  prisons  shall  approve  ;  but  at  the  date  of  the  absolute 
discharge  of  any  prisoner  the  whole  amount  of  credit  balance  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  subject  to  his  draft  at  his  pleasure."  If  a  prisoner  released  conditionally 
violate  the  terms  of  his  parole  he  may  be  declared  by  the  board  to  have  forfeited 
any  balance  to  his  credit. 

In  Minnesota,  a  good  conduct  fund  was  established  under  the  contract  sys- 
tem. The  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  in  their  report  for  1889 
said,  *  The  good  conduct  fund  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Prison.  Its  value  has  been  recognized  in  other  States,  and 
efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Minnesota  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  desirable,  so  to  establish  this  important  feature  of  our  prison 
discipline  that  it  shall  be  perpetuated  whatever  system  of  labour  may  prevail." 
They  also  say,  "  heretofore  prisoners  have  receivecf  about  nine  cents  per  day,  for 
-each  day  including  Sundays.  It  is  believed  that  payment  should  be  based  upon 
working  days,  and  that  the  adoption  of  grades  in  payment  will  afford  an  addi- 
tional incentive  to  secure  faithful  and  conscientious  labour." 
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Of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  the  warden  in  his  report  for  1889  says, 
"  Under  the  rules  no  tasks  are  given,  the  men  working  steadily  from  bell  to  bell. 
No  reward  is  offered  for  extra  quantity  and  quality  of  labour  except  the  usual 
allowance  of  tobacco.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  allow  the  men  the  fifteen 
cents  which  is  the  cost  of  the  tobacco  per  week,  in  money,  in  lieu  thereof."  The 
warden  also  says,  "  I  feel  very  confident  that  the  law  passed  by  the  New  York 
legislature  this  year,  dividing  criminals  into  classes  is  an  advance  in  prison  man- 
agement. If  we  do  not  adopt  such  a  scheme,  we  must  be  close  observers  of  the 
experiment."  To  the  commissioners,  the  warden  of  this  prison  said  that  pris- 
oners did  not  do  as  much  work  as  free  workmen  are  expected  to  do.  They  do 
merely  enough  to  prevent  their  incurring  any  danger  of  punishment. 

In  the  Ontario  Central  Prison,  the  prisoners  are  paid  for  all  the  work  they 
xlo  in  excess  of  the  task  assigned  to  them ;  but  there  is  no  system  of  grades, 
marks,  parole,  or  reward  for  good  conduct. 
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In  the  Kingston  penitentiary,  the  good  time  system  is  in  operation,  but. 
there  is  no  other  incentive  to  industry  or  good  conduct.  The  warden,  Dr.  Lavell, 
thinks  intelligent  labour  better  for  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  mental  and  physical, 
and  essential  to  discipline.  That  labor  is  best  which  will  draw  out  intelligent 
thought.  His  ideal  system  of  employment  is  the  state  account  system.  He 
thinks  it  very  desirable  to  give  the  convict  an  interest  in  the  product  of  his. 
labour ;  the  only  true  system  having  reference  to  the  reformation  of  the  convict. 
"  If  the  prisoner  had  a  family  in  destitute  circumstances,  his  share  of  the  earnings 
should  go  to  them.  He  thought  this  would  have  a  better  effect  than  retaining  it 
all,  to  be  given  to  the  convict  at  the  end  of  his  term.  Such  a  system,  he  thought, 
would  relieve  the  prisoner  of  some  of  the  anxiety  the  married  generally  feel* 
about  their  families ;  would  draw  out  those  points  that  are  best  in  him.  He 
would  say, "  here  is  a  system  that  provides  for  my  family  against  want  I  brought 
them  to  this  and  it  comforts  me  to  feel  that  I  am  contributing  what  I  can  to 
their  support."  The  warden  thought  the  system  would  be  practicable,  although 
it  would  entail  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  he  would  induce  the  authorities  to 
adopt  it  if  he  could.  He  would  not  wait  until  the  prison  was  self-supporting ; 
but  having  reference  to  the  reformatory  influence  it  would  exert,  he  would  put 
this  system  in  operation  at  once ;  but  this  could  not  well  be  done  under  the  con- 
dition of  labor  then  existing  in  the  penitentiary.  He  was  speaking  of  an  ideal 
system/' 

Mr.  Moylan,  inspector  of  Canadian  penitentiaries,  in  his  evidence  said  that 
remunerative  labour  of  an  industrial  character,  labour  which  a  prisoner  will  see 
is  of  value  if  not  to  himself  at  least  to  the  institution,  is  best  for  reformative 
purposes ;  labour  different  from  that  which  may  be  called  punitive,  such  as  stone- 
breaking  or  any  demoralizing  employment.  The  Canadian  system,  he  said,  is 
defective,  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  to  labour  alone  to  accomplish  an  amount  of  refor- 
mation that  is  required  to  make  men  lead  good  lives  after  leaving  prison.  If 
they  had  all  other  means — the  isolation  of  the  hardened,  their  separation  from 
the  well  inclined,  a  proper  classification  and  all  the  moral  and  religious  influences 
brought  to  bear  as  fully  as  they  could  be  in  such  institutions  much  more  might 
be  done.  He  thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  give  the  prisoner  a  portion 
of  the  sale  value  01  the  product  of  his  labour.  If  the  prisoner  would  consent  it 
would  be  very  just  and  humane  to  apply  such  portion  of  a  prisoners  earnings 
to  the  support  of  his  family.  It  would  be  well  to  give  the  prisoner  who  behaved 
well  a  portion  of  his  earnings  even  if  the  whole  were  not  quite  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  maintenance.  Tnere  are  a  number  of  prisoners,  twenty -five  per  cent, 
perhaps,  in  Kingston  who  do  not  earn  their  salt,  and  who  would  not  do  so  outside, 
but  a  large  percentage,  good  healthy  men,  earn  certainly  more  than  their  main- 
tenance in  the  penitentiary  costs.  Farm  labourers  earn  more.  There  is  no 
mechanic  who  does  not  earn  double  the  cost  of  his  maintenance.  A  system  could 
be  introduced  where  the  surplus  over  the  cost  of  maintenance  might  be  ascertained, 
and  the  government  would  be  doing  simply  a  matter  of  justice  in  assigning  to 
the  prisoners  a  portion  of  their  earnings.  Of  the  good  time  system  in  the  Canadian 
penitentiaries  Mr.  Moylan  said  that  for  good  conduct  a  prisoner  may  earn  a  remiss- 
ion of  seven  days  and  a  half  every  month,  and  "  can  obtain  a  certain  proportion 
more  if  he  behave  himself."  Mr.  Moylan  also  stated  that  when  a  block  of  cells  now 
in  course  of  construction  at  the  Kingston  penitentiary  is  completed  that  part  of 
the  Crofton  system,  under  which  convicts  when  first  sent  to  prison  are  placed  in 
solitary  confinement,  will  be  put  into  operation,  and  also  that  part  under  which 
prisoners  can  earn  good  conduct  marks  and  badges  and  an  advancement  in  grade 
or  classification  with  the  attendant  advantages. 
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One  of  the  chief  objects  of  all  these  systems  is,  by  inducing  prisoners  to  work 
with  a  will,  to  create  a  habit  of  industry,  to  make  them  like  work  for  its  own 
sake  and  for  the  benefits  it  brings,  and  to  teach  them  some  form  of  industry  in 
which  they  can  earn  an  honest  livelihood  when  set  free.  Those  who  do  not  work 
with  a  will  seldom  become  expert  in  any  occupation.  Another  object  is  to  teach 
the  prisoners  self  reliance  and  self  re3pect.  Whether  a  penal  institution  is  or  is 
not  self-supporting,  although  an  important  question,  should  always  be  of  secondary 
importance.  Mr.  Tallack  truly  says,  "It  has  been  repeatedly  forgotten  in 
practice  that  the  most  truly  economical  form  of  criminal  treatment  is  that  which 
eventually  reduces  the  number  of  offenders  to  a  minimum.  It  is  this  final  result, 
this  ultimate  proportion  of  crime  which  constitutes  at  once  the  test  and  the  real 
guide  as  to  the  best  selection  of  criminal  labour,  and  indeed  as  to  all  other 
matters  bearing  upon  penal  discipline  and  prevention."  To  arrive  at  a  just  con- 
clusion, however,  in  any  comparison  depending  upon  results  all  the  circumstances 
should  be  taken  into  account.  In  some  countries,  notably  France,  Italy  and  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Tallack  says  "  where  the  final  te3t  has  been  largely  overlooked 
and  where  the  merely  immediate  profit  of  prison  labour  has  been  unduly  regarded 
there  has  been  a  far  larger  concurrent  increase  of  general  crime  than  in  other 
nations,  such  as  Great  Britain  where  the  influence  of  the  deterrent  element  has 
also  been  taken  into  view  as  a  material  part  of  the  real  question  of  economy." 
It  would  be  unwise,  however,  to  conclude  without  careful  inquiry  and  the  most 
convincing  evidence  that  such  increase  of  crime  is  due  to  the  substitution  of  the 
combined  cellular  and  congregate  system  for  the  solitary  confinement  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  English  convict  system,  and  of  productive  labour  for  the 
tread-wheel,  the  crank,  the  shot  drill  and  the  picking  of  oakum.  Many  other 
causes  at  least  as  powerful  must  contribute  to  produce  a  difference  in  results  so 
extraordinary. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Upon  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  taken  in  connection 
with  the  various  subjects  referred  to  them  under  the  terms  of  the  commission,  and 
a  searching  enquiry  into  the  various  systems  and  methods  that  obtain  in  other 
countries,  the  Commissioners  respectfully  submit  the  following  recommendations: 
in  the  framing  of  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  all  unworkable  theories 
and  have  strictly  confined  themselves  to  the  most  advanced,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  most  practical  methods  of  dealing  with  vice  and  crime. 

Juvenile  Criminality. 

1.  That  such  changes  be  made  in  the  school  laws  as  are  requisite  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  provisions,  which  require  all  children  of  a  proper  age  to 
attend  school  for  a  reasonable  period  in  "each  year ;  the  law  in  this  respect  to 
be  rigorously,  but,  at  the  same  time,  judiciously  euforced ;  so  that  the  attendance 
at  school  of  all  children  whom  such  a  law  should  reach  may  be  secured,  and  yet 
no  injustice  be  wrought  or  hardship  inflicted.  That  a  law  of  this  kind  harshly  or 
thoughtlessly  administered  may  press  too  severely  on  families  poverty-stricken  or 
afflicted  with  illness  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  utterances  on  this  subject  in  the 
speech  from  the  Throne  read  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.     Firmly  convinced,  however,  as  the  Commissioners  are,  that  the 
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rigorous  enforcement  of  such  a  law  is  an  imperative  necessity  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  all  preventive  measures  relating  to  juvenile  criminality,  they  are  satisfied 
that  public  opinion  will  approve  of  any  reasonable  amendments  to  the  school 
law  that  are  necessary  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  to  every  child 
in  the  Province.  They  would  also  recommend  that  any  further  measures  necessary 
to  secure  a  proper  education  for  children  employed  in  factories,  workshops  and 
elsewhere  be  passed,  and  that  the  appointment  of  truant  officers  or  other  officials 
in  every  municipality  of  the  Province  to  ensure  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law 
in  these  respects  be  made  compulsory. 

2.  That  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  day  industrial  schools  in  every 
oity  and  large  town  be  made  compulsory;  that  provision  be  made  in  these  schools 
for  the  control  and  instruction  during  the  day  of  disorderly  or  neglected  children 
belonging  to  what  is  generally  described  as  the  "Arab Class" ;  of  habitual  truants ;  of 
those  who  cannot  be  controlled  by  parents  or  guardians  or  who  otherwise  require 
special  supervision  and  of  destitute  and  forsaken  children  who  may  not  be  proper 
subjects  for  constant  residence  in  charitable  institutions,  but  require  partial 
assistance  in  obtaining  proper  food  and  clothing ;  and  for  carrying  on  work 
of  a  simple  kind  for  the  industrial  training  of  these  classes. 

3.  That  cities, towns  and  villages  be  empowered  to  pass  by-laws  forbidding,  as  is 
now  done  in  the  county  of  Waterloo,  the  running  at  large  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
streets  after  dark,  and  to  enforce  such  laws  effectively  through  the  agency  ot 
the  police  and  truant  officers,  and  that  the  parents  or  guardians  be  held  responsible 
in  such  cases  and  after  one  or  more  warnings  be  punished  with  a  tine  if  they 
allow  their  children  to  remain  on  the  streets  after  the  time  appointed,  unless 
there  be  some  good  reason  therefor,  or  unless  they  show  that  they  cannot  control 
their  children.  That  in  order  to  furnish  amusement  and  exercise  chieflv  for  child- 
ren  of  these  classes  suitable  playgrounds  with  a  gymnasium  attached  be  provided 
in  every  city  and  town,  and  that  an  officer  be  appointed  to  attend  during  certain 
hours  of  play  and  exercise,  and  prevent  all  disorderly  conduct  and  the  use  of 
profane  or  obscene  language. 

4.  That  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  second-hand  stores,  pawn-brokers 
shops  and  junk  shops  be  made  so  strict  by  law  as  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  any 
goods  that  may  be  stolen,  and  that  the  exposure  of  goods  for  sale  be  so  regulated 
that  children  shall  not  be  tempted  by  the  opportunities  of  pilfering  which  it  affords. 

5.  The  importation  of  children  taken  from  the  reformatories,  refuges  and  work- 
Louses  of  the  old  world,  the  Commissioners  are  forced  from  the  evidence  they 
received  to  regard  as  fraught  with  much  danger  and  as  calculated,  unless  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  care  and  prudence,  to  swell  the  ranks  uf  the  criminal 
classes  in  this  country.  Therefore  they  strongly  recommend  that  if  individuals 
or  associations  be  permitted  to  continue  such  importation,  (and  still  more  strongly 
if  such  importations  receive  aid  from  the  public  treasury)  such  precautions 
be  taken  as  will  effectually  prevent  the  bringing  into  this  country  of  children  of 
parents  known  to  be  criminal,  or  of  children  who  have  spent  their  whole  lives  in 
an  atmosphere  of  vice  and  crime ;  who  are  so  saturated  with  evil  and  know  so 
little  of  good  that  their  reformation,  if  at  all  possible,  must  be  a  work  of  much 
time  and  of  patient,  skilful  charitable  effort. 

6.  As  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  charitable  and  philanthropic  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  any  effort  for  the  prevention  of  vice  and  crime  the  Commissioners 
recommend  that  all  practical  measures  undertaken  for  that  purpose  by  any 
association  or  charitable  organization  receive  the  most  cordial  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  the  municipal  and  other  authorities  interested  in  the  saving  of 
children. 
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7.  That  no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  shall  be  arrested  and  taken 
through  the  public  streets  as  a  prisoner  when  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  If  the 
offience  committed  is  of  a  trivial  nature  and  the  policeman  knows  the  child's 
parents  or  guardians  they  shall  be  summoned  to  produce  the  child  at  such  time 
and  at  such  place  as  may  be  directed.  If  the  offence  is  of  a  serious  nature,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  place  the  child  under  arrest,  he  or  she  should  not,  if  at  all 
possible,  be  committed  or  remanded  to  a  common  gaol,  but  should  be  detained  in 
a  place  provided  for  the  purpose  and  entirely  separate  and  away  from  a  police 
station, and, if  practicable,  in  the  house  of  a  police  officer  or  other  person  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  child's  appearance  before  the  magistrate  or  justice  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed.  That  no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  be  tried  in  public 
on  any  charge,  but  that  the  magistrate  or  justice  hold  a  special  session  at  a  con- 
venient time  and  place  for  the  trial  of  such  offenders,  and  that  none  be  permitted 
to  be  present  except  the  officers  of  the  court,  the  necessary  witnesses,  the  truant 
or  probation  officer  and  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  to  be  tried. 

8.  If  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  found  guilty  of  the  offence  with, 
which  he  is  charged,  commitment  to  a  common  gaol  should,  under  no  circum- 
stances be  made,  nor  should  the  child  be  committed  to  a  refuge  or  reform- 
atory until  all  other  means  of  correcting  or  reclaiming  such  child  have  been  tried. 
In  the  cases  of  children  convicted  of  first  offences  of  a  trivial  nature,  full  author- 
ity should  be  conferred  on  magistrates  and  justices  to  discharge  with  art 
admonition,  particularly  if  parents  or  guardians  will  undertake  a  more  careful 
supervision  of  them.  The  system  of  suspended  sentence,  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police,  should  also  be  more  availed  of  unless  the  environments  and  general 
surroundings  of  the  children  are  extremely  bad.  Above  all,  it  is  urgently 
recommended  that  a  law  be  enacted  giving  full  effect  to  the  Probation  System,  as 
now  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Massachussetts  and  other  States,  with  such 
modifications  as  the  circumstances  of  this  Province  and  the  ideas  and  habits  of 
its  people  may  render  desirable.  The  truant  officers  referred  to  in  the  first 
recommendation  to  act,  as  far  as  possible,  as  probation  officers  in  respect  of  this 
class  of  juvenile  offenders. 

9.  That  the  immediate  erection  of  industrial  schools,  sufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  all  children  whom  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  place  in  such  insti- 
tutions, be  provided  for  and  that  in  any  district  in  which  there  is  no  large  city 
and  the  erection  and  support  of  such  a  school  would  be  too  great  a  burden  on  one 
county,  certain  counties,  having  geograpical  proximity,  be  grouped  together  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  and  maintaining  an  industrial  school  for  all  the  munici- 
palities within  such  group.  The  erection  and  maintenance  of  such  industrial 
schools  to  be  compulsory  on  and  ratably  assessed  against  the  municipalities  so 
grouped,  unless  within  a  reasonable  time  a  corporate  association  under  the  term* 
of  the  existing  Act,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  legislative  grant  and  private 
aid,  shall  establish  such  an  industrial  school  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  government ; 
the  school  to  be  located  when  possible  near  a  city  or  town,  selected  with  due  re- 
gard to  railway  facilities  and  to  the  means  of  access  to  centres  of  population,  and 
to  have  attached  to  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  farming  land  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  inmates  ;  that  the  means  of  giving  a  good  technological  training  to 
such  boys  as  will  not  adopt  farm  life  be  furnished ;  that  the  literary  and  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  boys  and  girls  detained  in  such  schools  be 
carefully  attended  to ;  that  boys  and  girls  be  detained  in  industrial  schools  only  so 
long  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  render  them  fit  to  be  placed  in  a  private 
family,  either  as  apprentices  or  boarders.  That  those  who  are  not  thoroughly 
vicious  should  be  so  placed  out,  even  before  they  have  received  such  literary  in- 
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struction  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  future  well  being,  provision  being  made 
for  their  attending  school  when  placed  out.  That  a  vigilant  and  kindly  supervision 
of  the  children  so  placed  out  be  constantly  maintained,  and  that  the  managers  of 
the  school,  with  the  approval  of  the  proper  provincial  officer,  may  recall  any  child 
so  placed  out,  or  remove  him  or  her  from  one  family  to  another. 

10.  That  in  addition  to  any  provincial  grant  to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  land 
and  the  erection  of  buildings  for  such  industrial  schools,  the  provisions  of  the 
Charity  Aid  Act  in  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  refuges  be  made  applicable  to 
industrial  schools. 

11.  That  the  Reformatory  for  boys  be  removed  as  soon  as  practicable  to  a 
more  suitable  locality  where  the  cottage  system,  a  proper  classification  of  the 
boys,  a  thorough  system  of  industrial  training,  the  mark  system  and  other 
approved  reformatory  methods  can  be  introduced,  and  that  when  this  has  been 
done,  moral  restraints  be  entirely  substituted  for  those  material  restraints  which 
still  do  so  much  to  make  the  atmosphere  of  the  reformatory  that  of  a  prison. 
That  a  larger  number  of  the  boys  be  employed  in  practical  farming  and  garden 
work,  and  that  means  of  giving  a  thorough  technological  training  be  at  once 
provided.  Such  a  school  to  be  of  real  value  should  be  a  hive  of  active,  earnest, 
unremitting  industry,  iD  which  every  boy  should  learn  how  to  do  as  much  work 
as  is  expected  of  any  boy  of  his  age  on  any  farm  or  in  any  factory  or  work- 
shop, and  to  do  it  at  least  as  well.  That  the  laws  be  so  amended  also,  that  all 
boys  shall  be  sent  to  the  reformatory  under  what  is  known  as  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  and  every  boy  be  enabled  to  earn  a  remission  of  a  portion  of  the 
extreme  penalty  attached  to  the  offence  which  he  has  committed,  by  his 
industry,  his  diligence  and  general  good  conduct,  whether  under  a  mark  system, 
or  such  a  system  as  that  of  Lansing ;  that  when  the  superintendent,  chaplain, 
schoolmaster,  and  farm  or  trade  instructor  report,  that  a  boy  has  earned  such 
remission,  and  is  entitled  to  it  by  reason  of  the  proofs  he  has  given  of  being 
really  reformed,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Province,  or  some  one  acting  on  his 
behalf,  should  be  empowered  to  remit  the  remainder  of  the  penalty,  or  to  allow 
that  boy  to  go  out  on  license  or  parole,  subject  to  being  arrested  and  taken  back 
to  the  reformatory  if  he  violate  any  of  the  conditions  of  his  parole. 

12.  That  the  refuge  for  girls  be  entirely  separate  from  the  Mercer  Reforma- 
tory, and  that  an  institution  which  may  serve  as  a  reformatory  for  girls  of  less  than 
fifteen  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  a  dissolute  career  or  who  have  com- 
mitted serious  offences,  be  established  in  a  suitable  locality ;  that  a  quantity  of 
good  land  be  attached  to  it  so  that  the  girls  may  be  taught  farm  and  dairy  work 
and  all  kinds  of  house  work.  And  that  one  or  more  industrial  schools  be  estab- 
lished in  suitable  positions  to  which  girls  who  commit  petty  offences,  girls  who 
are  homeless  or  destitute,  and  girls  who  because  of  the  misconduct  of  their 
parents  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  criminal  ways  may  be  sent. 

13.  That  all  children  sent  to  industrial  schools  who  have  for  a  second 
time  been  convicted  of  an  offence,  or  who  have  been  sent  to  such  school  because 
through  the  neglect  and  bad  example  of  dissolute,  vicious  or  criminal  parents,  or 
through  vicious  training  and  evil  associations  they  are  in  danger,  if  not  rescued, 
of  becoming  criminals ;  and  also  all  children  who  are  committed  to  the  reforma- 
tory for  boys  or  refuge  for  girls  shall  be  regarded  and  treated  as  wards  of  the 
Province  and  shall  be  absolutely  under  the  control  and  care  of  the  managers  of 
such  industrial  school,  or  such  boys'  reformatory,  or  girls'  refuge — subject  in 
certain  cases  to  the  authority  of  such  provincial  officer — until  they  attain  their 
majority,  or  until  at  any  time  previous  to  attaining  their  majority  the  managers 
of  such  institutions  and  such  provincial  officer  are  satisfied  that  they  can  be 
trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
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14.  That,  when  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentence  has  been  adopted 
and  inmates  of  reformatories  for  juveniles  and  of  industrial  schools  can, 
by  good  conduct  and  by  giving  evidence  of  reformation,  earn  a  remission 
of  part  of  their  sentence ;  and  when  provision  has  been  made  for  com- 
mitting to  industrial  schools,  the  refuge  for  girls  or  the  boys'  reformatory,  juve- 
niles who  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  criminal  habits  or  who  have  committed 
small  offences,  every  means  of  testing  the  moral  strength  of  those  supposed  to  be 
reformed  and  of  increasing  that  strength  should  be  employed  by  the  adoption  of 
the  parole  system,  apprenticeship  and  boarding  out  in  families. 

15.  While  no  boy  or  girl  should  be  retained  in  an  industrial  school,  reforma- 
tory or  refuge  any  longer  than  is  necessary  for  complete  reformation,  it  is 
equally,  or  perhaps,  more  important  that  none  should  be  allowed  to  leave  these 
institutions  unless  to  return  to  a  good  home  or  until  such  employment  has  been 
provided  on  a  farm  or  elsewhere  as  will  afford  the  boy  or  girl  a  fair  opportunity 
of  earning  a  respectable  living  and  leading  a  moral  life.  To  this  end,  and  in 
order  that  supervision  and  care  may  be  judiciously  exercised  over  discharged, 
paroled,  or  apprenticed  children,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  an  association 
shall  be  formed  having  local  boards  in  every  important  centre  of  the  Province 
who  shall  take  upon  themseves  the  important  but  delicate  duty  of  looking  after 
and  caring  for  these  children.  The  actual  expenses  connected  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  children  should  be  defrayed  by  the  Province. 

16.  That  such  changes  be  made  in  the  Dominion  laws  as  may  be  found 
necessary  to  confer  on  the  Provincial  government  and  its  officers  all  requisiteauthor- 
ity  to  pardon,  parole,  apprentice,  board  out  and  generally  deal  with  and  exercise 
control  over  all  children  and  youths  sentenced  or  committed  to  or  placed  in  the 
reformatory  for  boys,  the  refuge  or  reformatory  for  girls  and  the  industrial  schools 
of  the  Province,  whether  such  boys  and  girls  have  been  sentenced  or  committed 
to  or  placed  in  such  institutions  under  the  provisions  of  Dominion  or  Provincial 
Jaws. 

Mercer  Reformatory. 

17.  The  Commissioners  earnestly  recommend  that  as  soon  as  the  girls  are 
removed  from  the  Refuge  the  interior  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  buildings  be 
re-arranged  so  as  to  provide  for  a   perfect  classification  of  the   inmates  in   the 
corridors,  workshops,  dining  rooms  and  other  departments,  and  thus  render  it 
possible  to  do  more  for  the  reformation  of  the  women  committed  to  this  institu- 
tion than  can  be  done  in  the  present  condition  of   the  buildings.     For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  desirable  not  only  that  short  term  prisoners  should  be  separated  from 
those  committed  for  long   terms   and    those  regarded  as   corrigible   from    the 
incorrigible,  but  that  all  who  are  sent  to  this  institution  more  than  once,  or  for 
lewdness  or  other  serious  offences  should  be  committed  under  indeterminate  sen- 
tence or  committed  for  long  terms ;  the  power  to  liberate  on  parole  those  who 
have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  reformation  being  vested  in  some  provincial 
authority.     They  also  recommend  that  means  be  adopted  to  provide  in  addition 
to  the  laundry  work,  knitting  and  other  work  now  carried  on  in  the  Reformatory 
such   useful   work  as   would   keep   the   inmates  fully  emplo)red  and  fit  them 
to  support  themselves  by  honest  labour  when  restored  to  liberty.     The  under- 
clothing and  bed  clothes  required  in  the  public  institutions  if  made  and  repaired 
in  this  reformatory  would  afford  much  employment.     An  extension  of  the  terms 
of  imprisonment  would   for  a  time  increase  the  number  of  prisoners  for  whom 
employment  should  be  found. 
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Drunkards. 

18.  The  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  Government,  out  of  the  funds 
derived  from  the  feas  for  Provincial  licenses  (which  might  be  temporarily  in- 
creased for  that  purpose),  shall  erect  in  the  centres  of  population  one  or  more 
industrial  reformatories  for  inebriates.  Every  such  reformatory  should  be  near  a 
•city,  and  should  have  attached  to  it  a  sufficient  area  of  good  land  for  the  employment 
of  the  inmates  in  farming  and  market  gardening :  it  should  also  ba  furnished  with 
means  for  employing  the  inmates  in  suitable  industrial  occupations.  While  the 
institution  should  be  chiefly  an  hospital  having  for  its  main  object  the  reclamation 
of  drunkards  and  the  cure  of  inebriety,  it  should  also  be  provided  with  the  means 
for  the  safe  custody  of  such  of  the  inmates  as  may  attempt  to  escape  therefrom. 
When  the  reformatory  has  been  established  by  the  Province,  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing it  should  be  defrayed  by  the  respective  municipalities  from  which  the  inmates 
are  sent 

19.  That  to  this  reformatory  be  committed  all  habitual  drunkards,  that  is  to 
say,  all  who  have  been  previously  convicted  of  drunkenness  three  times  within 
two  years :  such  other  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  drink  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  county  judge  may  be  reclaimed  by  timely  restraint  and  judicious 
treatment :  and  those  who  may  be  compulsorily  committed  to  an  inebriate  asylum 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Inebriate  Asylum  Act.  The  first  committal  to  this 
reformatory  should  be  for  a  period  not  shorter  than  six  months  ;  the  second  for 
not  less  than  one  year,  and  the  third  for  two  years,  less  one  day.  That  any  inmate 
whose  term  of  imprisonment  exceeds  six  months,  may,  after  he  has  been  detained 
for  six  months  or  more,  be  permitted  to  return  home  on  parole  if  he  has  given 
satisfactory  evidence  of  a  sincere  desire  to  live  soberly  and  of  strength  of  mind 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  good  resolution — such  license  to  be  granted 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  endorsed  by  the  inspector  of  prisons, 
and  approved  by  the  Provincial  Secretary ;  such  license  to  be  revoked  if  the  con- 
ditions on  which  it  is  granted  be  not  observed. 

20.  That  if  the  families  of  any  inmates  of  a  reformatory  for  inebriates  be 
wholly  dependent  on  them  for  support  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  earnings 
of  such  inmates  be  paid  to  their  families  ;  also  that  a  portion  of  the  net  earnings 
of  the  inmates  after  defraying  cost  of  maintenance  shall  be  set  apart  to  form  a 
fund,  out  of  which  those  whose  general  conduct  has  been  good  and  who  give 
evidence  of  being  reformed,  shall  be  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  earn  a  living  for  a 
time  after  leaving  the  Reformatory. 

21.  That  if  after  a  third  commitment  to  an  Industrial  Reformatory  for  in- 
ebriates, a  drunkard  again  be  convicted  of  drunkenness,  he  shall  then  be  sen- 
tenced to  the  Central  Prison  for  the  full  period  authorized  by  law. 

Tramps  and  Vagrants. 

22.  That  in  the  case  of  every  tramp  and  vagrant  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
in  a  common  gaol,  hard  labour  shall  form  part  of  the  sentence,  and  in  order  to 
provide  the  means  of  rigidly  enforcing  such  sentence  it  shall  be  compulsory  on 
county  councils  to  provide  in  every  common  gaol  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stone 
to  be  broken ;  or  to  provide  some  other  work  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Inspector  of 
Prisons ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  gaol  officials  to  see  that  every  professional 
tramp  or  vagrant  that  is  committed  shall  do  a  full  day's  labour  unless  the  Gaol 
surgeon  certifies  that  he  is  physically  unable  to  do  such  work. 
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23.  That  after  a  second  conviction  and  commitment  to  a  common  gaol  of  a 
tramp  or  vagrant  he  shall,  if  certified  to  be  able  to  do  hard  labour,  be  sentenced  to 
the  Central  Prison  for  progressive  periods  commencing  with  not  less  than  six 
months,  to  be  increased  upon  a  further  conviction  to  the  full  period  authorized 
by  law. 

Homeless  and  Destitute  Prisoners. 

24.  It  is  urgently  recommended  that,  in  order  to  abolish  completely  the  in- 
human system  of  committing  homeless  and  destitute  men,  women  and  children 
to  common  gaols,  many  of  whom  are  from  old  age  or  physical  incapacity  unable 
to  earn  a  living,  the  establishment  of  a  poor  house  be  made  compulsory  (instead 
of  permissive  as  at  present)  on  every  county  in  the  Province  ;  or  where  the  popu- 
lation and  requirements  of  a  county  in  respect  of  its  poor  do  not  seem  to  warrant 
such  an  expenditure,  that  two  or  more  counties  be  grouped  for  that  purpose ; 
every  poor  house  to  have  attached  to  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  furnish 
employment  for  the  inmates. 

25.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  when  a  poor  house  is  established  in  a  county, 
or  group  of  counties,  for  a  magistrate  or  justice  to  commit  to  a  common  gaol  as  a 
vagrant  any  homeless  and  destitute  person  who  seems  to  be  physically  incapable 
of  working,  unless  such  person  has  committed  some  offence* 

Insane  Prisoners. 

26.  That  the  admission  of  lunatics  to  the  asylums  for  the  insane  should 
when  at  all  possible,  be  effected  by  direct  removal  to  an  asylum  on  the  certificate 
of  physicians ;  that  no  lunatic  be  sent  to  a  common  gaol  unless  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity ;  that  whatever  is  possible  be  done  to  ensure  that  application  for 
admission  to  an  asylum  be  made  in  the  case  of  every  lunatic  as  soon  as  insanity 
has  been  fully  developed  and  while  yet  the  person  afflicted  may  be  amenable  to 
asylum  treatment. 

27.  That  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  commit  a  lunatic  to  gaol  and  it  is 
found  that  the  person  is  of  unsound  mind  but  not  a  fit  subject  for  a  lunatic 
asylum  because  incurable,  or  merely  imbecile  and  harmless,  the  examining 
authorities  enquire  fully  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  determine 
whether  the  insane  person  may  with  safety  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  family, 
and  that  if  they  so  find  the  family  shall  be  required  immediately  to  take  charge 
of  such  insane  person,  unless  it  be  shown  that  they  are  unable  to  furnish  proper 
maintenance  and  care  for  the  insane  person,  in  which  case  the  examining  authori- 
ties shall  enquire  and  ascertain  whether  the  insane  person  can  be  properly  cared 
for  in  a  poor  house,  and  that  if  they  so  determine  the  insane  person  shall  forth- 
with be  removed  thereto. 

Young  Criminals. — First  Offenders. 

28.  With  a  view  to  overcoming  the  evil  and  in  many  instances  fatal  results 
of  associating  young  men,  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  first  felony  or  serioua 
misdemeanor,  with  the  most  depraved  and  hardened  criminals  in  the  Central 
Prison,  Kingston  Penitentiary,  and  the  other  penitentiaries  of  the  Dominion,  it 
is  urgently  recommended  that  the  strongest  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Dominion  Government  by  the  Government  and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Province,  as  well  as  by  all  societies  and  individuals  interested  in  the  reformation  of 

criminals,   for  the  establishment  of  an   industrial   reformatory  for  this  class,. 
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which  institution  shall  incorporate  in  its  methods  of  treatment  all  the  best 
features  of  the  Elmira  system,  and  the  systems  in  operation  in  other  establish- 
ments of  a  similar  kind  in  the  United  States. 

29.  That  to  this  reformatory  be  committed  all  young  men,  between  the  ages 
of  seventeen  and  thirty,  who  have  been  convicted  for  the  first  time  of  a  felony  or 
serious  misdemeanor,  and  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  imposing  sentence 
are  proper  cases  for  reformatory  treatment :  all  prisoners  sent  to  this  Reforma- 
tory to  be  committed  for  an  indeterminate  period. 

Sentences. 

30.  The  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  sentences  passed  on  all  juvenile 
offenders  sent  to  reformatories  or  industrial  schools  be  indeterminate,  and  that 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  Province,  or  some  one  duly  authorized  to  act  in  his 
behalf,  be  empowered  to  liberate  such  juvenile  offenders  unconditionally  or  con- 
ditionally and  on  parole  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  offenders  and  the  interests  of  the  state. 

31.  That  the  sentences  of  those  committed  to  the  proposed  reformatory  for 
young  men  be  in  all  cases  indeterminate  with  a  maximum  limit,  and  that  commis- 
sioners or  others  be  empowered  to  make  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  re- 
formatory, to  establish  a  system  of  grades  and  marks,  or  such  other  means  of  stimulat- 
ing the  inmates  to  habits  of  order  and  industry  and  promoting  their  reformation  as 
they  may  deem  best :  to  liberate  on  parole  such  of  the  inmates  as  by  their  atten- 
tion to  work,  diligence  in  study,  observance  of  the  rules,  earnest  efforts  to  reform 
and  general  good  conduct,  have  proved  that  they  will  do  their  duty  faithfully  in 
Any  position  in  which  they  may  be  placed :  and  to  discharge  unconditionally 
those  who  having  been  paroled  behave  well  for  any  appointed  period. 

32.  Sentences  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  progressive  or  cumulative.  The 
Bertillon  system  or  some  other  effective  method  should  be  employed  to  establish 
the  identity  of  criminals  who  have  been  previously  convicted  of  serious  offences. 
The  identification  of  those  guilty  of  minor  offences  is  also  important.  The  criminal 
and  the  offender  should  know  that  the  penalty  for  a  second  offence  will  certainly 
be  greater  than  that  imposed  for  the  first,  and  the  penalty  for  a  third  certainly 
greater  than  that  imposed  for  the  second,  and  that  the  penalty  will  increase  in 
severity  as  the  crimes  or  offences  increase  in  number. 

Good  Time  System. 

33.  It  may  be  inexpedient  to  introduce  the  indeterminate  sentence  system  in 
the  Central  Prison  or  the  Mercer  Reformatory,  because  so  many  of  the  prisoners 
in  these  institutions  are  sentenced  for  short  terms,  but  the  Commissioners  see  no 
reason  why  what  is  called  the  "  good  time "  system  may  not  at  once  be  estab- 
lished in  both.  If  the  prisoners  knew  that  by  observance  of  the  rules,  diligence 
*t  work  and  general  good  conduct  they  could  earn  a  certain  number  of  good 
darks  every  day  and  thus  earn  a  remission  of  some  portion  of  their  sentence, 
they  would  certainly  become  better  prisoners,  and  probably  become  more  amen- 
able to  all  good  influences. 

Lock-ups  and  Police  Stations. 

34.  That  full  effect  be  given  to  the  provision  in  the  Prison  and  Asylum 
Inspection  Act  requiring  the  inspector  of  prisons  to  make,  at  least,  one  inspec- 
tion a  year  of  all  the  lock-ups  in  the  Province,  and  to  report  upon  their  condition 
and  management  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with  the  common  gaols;  an<* 
ihat  that  official  also  have  the  same  authority  vested  m\i\m\\iras^X»\ftS 
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construction  and  alteration  of  lock-ups  as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  means  of 
removing  prisoners  from  the  lock-ups  to  gaols  as  he  now  has  under  the  Inspection* 
Act,  in  respect  of  common  gaols. 

35.  That  structural  provision  be  made  in  every  lock-up  for  the  complete 
isolation  of  the  sexes  in  separate  and  distinct  wards ;  that  there  shall  also  be  the 
means  of  making  a  complete  separation  of  prostitutes  from  other  female  prison- 
ers, and  that  the  separation  of  these  classes  of  prisoners  shall  also  be  effected  and 
carried  out  in  taking  them  to  and  from  court,  and  in  their  subsequent  transfer 
to  the  common  gaol. 

36.  That  in  every  lock-up  to  which  female  prisoners  are  committed  there 
shall  be  a  police  matron  who  shall  have  entire  charge  of  the  female  prisoners  in 
the  lock-up,  and  who  shall  also  be  present  at  their  removal  to  court  and  transfer 
to  gaol. 

Common  Gaols — Classification  of  Prisoners. 

37.  In  framing  recommendations  respecting  common  gaols, the  Commissioners 
venture  to  assume  that  the  preceding  recommendations,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
matters  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Government  and  Legisla- 
ture, will  be  adopted,  and  that  effect  will  be  given  to  them  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Should  this  be  done,  and,  as  the  direct  result  thereof,  juvenile  offenders  be  no 
longer  sent  to  our  common  gaols;  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  drunkards  now 
committed  to  gaols  be  sent  for  treatment  to  an  industrial  reformatory  for  inebri- 
ates ;  the  homeless  and  destitute  now  occupying  the  gaols  be  transferred  to  poor- 
houses,  and  confirmed  drunkards  and  tramps  be  committed  to  the  Central  Prison  for 
long  periods, existing  gaol  conditions  will,it  is  evident,  be  practically  revolutionized. 
The  various  classes  of  prisoners  referred  to,  represent  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
present  gaol  population,  and  if  even  one-half  of  that  number  be  provided  for  in 
the  manner  recommended,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  means  of  classifying 
the  remaining  prisoners  in  the  common  gaols  will  be  vastly  improved.  Indeed, 
if  the  improved  methods  proposed  by  the  commissioners  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  offenders  be  carried  into  effect,  one  of  the  most  injurious  phases 
of  the  bad  classification  of  prisoners  will  be  remedied ;  and  if  all  the  recommen- 
dations be  adopted,  the  common  gaols  of  the  Province  will  practically  become 
what  the  most  advanced  prison  reformers  claim  they  should  be ;  that  is,  safe 
places  of  detention  pending  trial  for  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of 
offences,  and  of  punishment  only  for  those  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  very 
short  periods. 

Common  Gaols — Separate  or  Cellular  Confinement. 
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38.  It  is,  however,claimed  that  when  the  common  gaols  are  used  only  as  places, 
of  detention  for  prisoners  waiting  trial,  and  of  confinement  for  the  short  term 

>risoners,  they  should  be  conducted  strictly  on  the  separate  or  cellular  system. 

'he  Commissioners  have  little  doubt  that  if  a  proper  system  of  cellular  seclusion 
could  be  structurally  provided,  and  when  provided  effectively  carried  on,  it  would 
be  greatly  superior  to  our  present  system  of  day  association  in  corridors. 

39.  The  Commissioners  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  cellular  system  as  they  saw 
it  carried  out  in  some  counties  in  Ohio,  is  not  successful  from  a  structural 
or  administrative  standpoint;  in  fact,  is  little  better  than  the  partially 
associate  system  of  this  Province.  It  is  also  clear  that  if  a  cellular  system  such 
as  that  of  Great  Britain  were  to  be  established  immediately  in  this  Province,  it- 
would  be  necessary  to  demolish  and  rebuild  nearly  all  the  gaols,  and  to  re-model 

the  others.     So  sweeping  and  expensive  a  change,  the  Commissioners  cannot. 
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recommend.  But  they  do  earnestly  recommend  that  when  a  new  gaol  is  built  or 
the  complete  interior  reconstruction  of  an  old  gaol  is  found  necessary,  the  separate 
or  cellular  system  now  in  operation  in  the  English  local  prisons  be  adopted ;  and 
that  whatever  can  be  done  in  any  gaol,  without  great  expense,  to  provide  for 
even  a  partial  adoption  of  the  cellular  system,  or  a  more  satisfactory  classifica- 
tion of  prisoners  (the  proposed  reduction  in  the  number  of  prisoners  being  taken 
into  account),  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

Common  Gaols — Government  Control. 

40.  Respecting  the  proposal  that  the  Government  of  the  Province  should 
assume  entire  control  of  the  gaols,  the  commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  if  their 
recommendations  for  founding  new  institutions  be  acted  on,  the  conditions  for 
the  more  effective  management  of  common  gaols  will  be  materially  changed  and 
much  simplified.  Theoretically,  gaol  management  would,  no  doubt,  be  more  uni- 
form and  systematic  under  one  directing  authority,  that  authority  being  the 
Government ;  but  common  gaols  are  eminently  local  institutions,  and  unless  the 
Government,  in  assuming  absolute  control  of  them,  entirely  relieved  the  munici- 
palities of  the  cost  of  their  management,such  assumption  might  be  considered  as  out 
of  harmony  with  the  genius  of  our  municipal  system.  Moreover,  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  given  by  the  sheriffs  and  gaolers  on  this  subject  fails  to  shew 
that  good  and  sufficient  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  warrant  such  a  radical 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Five  gaolers  gave  specific 
reasons,  chiefly  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  councils  to  remedy  structural  defects 

f  promptly ;  but  even  these  defects  were  made  right,  although  perhaps  rather  tardily. 
t  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  existing  laws  give  the  Government  on  the 
report  of  the  Prison  Inspector  the  fullest  authority  to  compel  councils  not  only 
to  make  all  needed  improvements  and  repairs,  but  also  to  erect  entirely  new 
gaols  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Inspector  that  becomes  necessary.  In  view  of 
this  law,  as  well  as  of  the  control  now  vested  in  the  Government  under  the 
Inspection  Act,  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  consideration  of  so  great 
a  change  should  be  deferred  until  it  is  fully  ascertained  what  effect  the  changes 
they  recommend  will  have  on  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  common 
gaols  and  the  classification  of  prisoners  therein.  Meantime  it  is  recommended 
that  the  inspector  of  prisons  be  empowered  to  order  inexpensive  structural 
changes  necessary  for  health  or  safety  to  be  made  promptly. 

Prison  Labour. 

41.  That,  in  the  employment  of  the  labour  of  the  inmates  of  the  gaols,  pris- 
ons and  reformatories,  what  is  known  as  the  "  contract  system/'  under  which  con- 
tractors, for  the  payment  of  a  given  sum  per  diem,  receive  the  full  benefit  of  such 
labour  and  are  necessarily  giveft  an  undue  control  of  the  prisoners,  thereby 
seriously  interfering  with  the  discipline,  must  be  condemned  as  defective  and  un- 
suitable and  should  not  be  adopted  in  any  of  the  penal  or  reformatory  institutions 
of  the  Province.  That  the  "  piece  price  "  system  though  an  improvement  in  many 
respects  on  the  contract  method,  is  open  to  serious  objection  as  it  also  too  largely 
vests  control  of  the  prisoners,  and  of  the  results  of  their  labour,  in  contractors  whose 
only  object  is  good  financial  results  irrespective  of  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners. 

42.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  in  all  prisons  and  reformatories  entirely 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Provincial  Government,  the  labour 
of  the  prisoners  and  inmates  shall  be  conducted  on  what  may  be  termed  the  Pro- 
vincial Account  System ;  that  is,  that  the  Province  shall  supply  all  the  msalroc&rq 
plant  and  fixtures  necessary  for  carrying  on  industrial  op&T&X>\oii&\  Wt«X>  \\»  ^m2&> 
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purchase  all  the  raw  material  and  shall,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  its  offi- 
cers, instructors  and  servants,  use  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  and  inmates  in  the 
manufacture  and  production  of  such  articles  and  goods  as  may  be  best  suited  for 
the  employment  of  such  labour  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  respective  insti- 
tutions and  their  inmates. 

43.  That  in  the  selection  of  prison  or  reformatory  industries,  next  to  such 
branches  of  work  as  will  best  afford  the  means  of  giving  good  technical  instruc- 
tion to  the  prisoners,  which  should  always  receive  the  first  consideration,  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  manufacture  and  production  to  the  largest  possible  extent, 
of  all  goods  required  for  every  branch  ot  the  public  service,  including  asylums, 
prisons,  county  gaols,  government  offices,  etc.,  and  also  for  hospitals,  charities,  and 
other  institutions  aided  by  government  grants.  The  manufacture  of  the  cloth, 
blankets  and  other  fabrics  for  the  clothing  and  bedding  of  the  inmates,  of  boots  and 
shoes, of  furniture  of  every  description,  including  iron  bedsteads,  etc.,  for  an  average 
resident  population  aggregating  over  10,000,  should  afford  great  scope  for  the  em- 
ployment and  instruction  of  the  prisoners  as  well  as  a  profitable  return  to  the 
Province. 

44.  That  if  it  be  found  that  the  requirements  of  the  public  service  in  these 
respects  and  the  domestic  and  local  wants  of  the  respective  prisons  and  reform- 
atories will  not  keep  the  inmates  fully  employed,  some  specific  article  or  variety 
of  articles  best  suited  to' the  capabilities  of  the  inmates,  and  of  great  utility  and 
in  common  use,  the  production  of  which  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  public  at  large,  should  be  chosen  to  be  carried  on  by  prison 
industry,  and  that  all  products  of  prison  labour  other  than  what  are  required  for 
the  public  service  be  sold  in  the  open  market. 

45.  That  with  respect  to  the  youths  committed  to  the  Boys'  Reformatory 
at  Penetanguishene  and  to  the  Industrial  schools,  although  a  great  deal  of 
the  time  or  the  inmates  must  be  taken  up  in  ordinary  schooling,  the  incul- 
cation of  industrious  habits  is  of  the  very  first  importance.  The  Commissioners 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  managers  of  these  institutions  should  endeavour  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  induce  the  large  majority  of  the  inmates  to  adopt 
the  occupation  of  farming.  If  there  is  anything  to  fear  from  hereditary  tendencies 
in  youths  of  the  class  sent  to  reformatories,  no  better  foil  to  them  could  be  found 
than  the  honest  work  and  quiet  and  contentment  of  farm  life.  For  boys  drawn 
from  urban  quarters,  who  will  not  take  to  farming  but  desire  to  learn  a  trade, 
thorough  and  effective  instruction,  technical  and  practical,  in  a  few  branches,  such 
as  carpentering,  shoe-making  and  tailoring  should  be  provided.  The  young 
girls  in  the  Refuge  should  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  cooking,  laundry  work, 
general  house  work  and  plain  sewing,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  domestic  service. 

46.  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  'prisoners  in  the  common  gaols,  all 
the  evidence  taken  points  to  the  conclusion  that  industrial  occupation  is  quite 
impracticable  in  the  common  gaols,  and  in  this,  the  Commissioners  concur.  As, 
however,  the  Central  prison  and  Mercer  reformatory,  founded  chiefly  for  the 
purposes  of  overcoming  the .  demoralizing  idleness  of  the  common  gaols,  have 
successfully  accomplished  that  object  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity  ;  and,  as  the 
establishment  of  an  inebriate  reformatory  would  furnish  a  further  means  of  em- 
ployment for  a  large  number  of  that  class  of  prisoners,  the  Commissioners  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  employment  of  the  prisoners  remaining  in  the  common  gaols 
may  properly  be  confined  to  cutting  wood,  breaking  stones,  keeping  the  premises 
in  order,  and  in  cooking,  washing  and  other  domestic  work  connected  with 
the  gaols. 
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47.  Should  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  in  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  more  industrial  reformatories  for  inebriates  be  adopted  and 
acted  upon,  the  inmates  of  such  establishments  should  be  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  kept  employed  in  farming  and  market  gardening.  Other  industries  of  a 
simple  nature  should  be  established  for  the  employment  of  the  inmates  unfit  for 
farm  work  and  of  those  for  whom  at  any  time  work  cannot  be  found  on  the 
farm. 

48.  The  Commissioners  were  convinced  by  all  that  they  saw  in  their  visits 
to  several  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  in  this  Province  and  in  the  United 
States,  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  working  of  any  system  of 
management  that  competent  zealous  men,  capable  of  commanding  the  respect  and 
gaining  the  sympathy  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care,  should  be  employed  in  every 
branch  of  the  service.  There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  best  means  of  inspec- 
tion and  supervision  of  prisons  and  reformatories.  In  several  of  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  all,  this  work  is  done  by  a  local  board  of  commissioners,  direc- 
tors or  managers,  who,  acting  independently,  or  in  subordination  to,  a  state  board, 
make  all  the  rules  and  regulations,  authorize  the  more  important  executive 
acts  of  the  warden  or  superintendent,  and  themselves  do  much  work  of  import- 
ance directly  at  their  meetings.  In  many  cases  they  appoint  and  are  supposed 
to  control  the  warden  or  superintendent.  The  members  are  so  appointed  that 
the  boards  are  practically  independent. 

Several  highly  competent  witnesses  gave  evidence  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of 
a  somewhat  similar  system  in  Ontario,  viz.,  a  local  governing  board  and  a  Provincial 
Board  of  Prison  Commissioners,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Inspector  by  the  government  of  the  Province,  under  whose  control 
that  officer  always  is,  and  who  are  responsible  to  the  representatives  of  tho 
people  in  the  legislature  for  every  official  act  of  his,  is  not  more  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  responsible  government.  If  the  inspector  be  competent  and 
energetic,  and  clothed  with  sufficient  authority,  this  system  should  be  thoroughly 
effective. 

But  whatever  be  the  system  of  inspection  and  supervision,  it  must  always 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  best  man  be  chosen  for  the  position  of 
warden  or  superintendent  of  prison  or  reformatory,  and  that  his  assistants  be 
disposed  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  work  and  act  thoroughly  in 
accord  and  sympathy  with  their  superior.  And  as  it  is  also  of  great  importance 
that  in  every  such  institution  the  warden,  superintendent,  or  other  chief  officer 
be  fully  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  inmates  and  the  condition  of 
the  buildings,  workshops,  machinery,  and  grounds,  the  Commissioners  recommend 
that  in  all  cases  the  chief  officer  be  consulted  as  to  the  appointment  of  his 
subordinates ;  that  no  person  be  appointed  to  any  subordinate  position  whom  the 
chief  officer,  for  good  reasons,  regards  as  incompetent,  inefficient,  or  in  any  way 
unsuitable,  and  that  no  person  appointed  to  any  such  position  be  retained  in  it 
if  he  fails  to  discharge  the  duties  thereof  satisfactorily. 

The  appendices,  containing  reports  by  members  of  the  Commission  and  the 
evidence  taken  at  the  various  sessions,  are  herewith  transmitted. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  LANGMUIR,  Chairman. 

CHARLES  DRURY, 

A.  M.  ROSEBRUGH, 

A.  F.  JURY, 

T.  W.  ANGLIN,  Secretary. 

15  (p.a) 
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APPENDICES. 


J.  W.  Lanomuir,  Esq., 

Chairman  Prison  Reform  Commission. 

Dear  Sir, — I  visited  the  Massachusetts  State  Industrial  School  for  girls  at 
Lancaster,  near  Clinton,  Friday,  July  25th,  in  company  with  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
Putnam,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  trustees. 

The  school  is  on  a  farm  of  175  acres,  about  40  miles  from  Boston. 
There  are  at  present  102  girls  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age.  They  are 
classified  into  four  divisions,  each  division  being  kept  separate  and  apart  on  the 
cottage  plan.  The  cottages  are  widely  separated  and  there  is  absolute!}*  no  inter- 
course between  the  inmates  of  the  different  cottages.  Each  cottage  has  three 
officers,  namely :  a  matron,  a  housekeeper  and  a  teacher.  The  whole  is  under 
the  superintendence  o£  a  lady  superintendent  and  an  Assistant.  There  is  also  a 
board  of  seven  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor  6t  the  state,  one  of  whom  is 
by  custom  a  Roman  Catholic,  (the  law  does  not  require  this)  ;  and  two  of  whom 
must  be  ladies.     The  appointments  are  made  for  five  years. 

The  girls  are  taught  knitting,  sewing,  and  dressmaking,  all  the  different  de- 
partments of  housekeeping  including  cellar,  hall  and  chamber  work,  cooking  and 
baking.  They  also  work  on  the  farms  during  the  summer  months.  Each  girl  has 
a  bedroom  to  herself,  and  they  are  kept  absolutely  separate  from  each  other  when 
not  at  work,  or  during  recreation,  at  which  time  there  is  always  an  officer  present. 
They  are  given  a  good  common  school  education,  and  they  are  also  taught 
some  fancy  work.  , 

There  are  no  walls,  bolts  or  bars,  and  it  is  very  rare  for  an  attempt  at  escape 
to  be  made. 

The  inmates  are  committed  by  a  judge  to  the  custody  of  the  trustees  "during 
minority  "  or  until  21  years  of  age. 

At  any  period  after  twelve  months  if  a  girl  appears  to  have  reformed  the 
case  is  reported  to  the  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity,  who  then  make  an  enquiry 
into  all  the  facts,  and,  if  satisfied,  a  place  is  found  for  her  and  she  is  placed  in 
the  situation  under  the  superintendence  of  a  county  lady  visitor.  She  is  kept 
under  supervision  until  she  reaches  the  age  of  21,  or  marries,  or  is  returned  to  the 
school  for  bad  conduct.     She  also  returns  to  the  school  when  out  of  a  place. 

The  county  lady  visitors  are  appointed  by  the  state  board  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  trustees  of  the  school. 

Those  lady  visitors  have  a  conference  with  the  trustees  and  with  each  other 
once  or  twice  a  year,  but  they  make  monthly  reports  to  the  trustees  with  regard 
t°  the  girls  under  their  charge,  whom  they  are  expected  to  visit  from  twice  a 
Month  to  every  three  months  according  to  the  progress  the  girls  are  making. 
This  supervision  is  considered  a  most  important  element  in  the  attempt  to  restore 
these  unfortunates  to  honest  and  virtuous  lives. 

The  trustees  are  very  cautious  in  giving  any  statistics  regarding  the  percent- 
age of  cases  actually  reformed,  but  they  believe  that  fully  one-half  the  girls  com- 
mitted to  their  care  either  marry  respectably  or  conduct  themselves  properly 
until  the  age  of  21  years.     After  that  age  their  legal  supervision  ceases. 

On  my  return  from  the  Lancaster  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  in  com- 
pany with  Miss  E  C.  Putnam,  one  of  the  trustees,  we  went  direct  to  the  State 
House,  where  we  found  a  girl  and  boy  under  arrest  and  awaiting  trial,  and  both, 
in  the  custody  of  the  state  agent.    The  girl  was  under  twelve  ^eex*  <A  e*»e  exA 
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the  boy  between  twelve  and  fourteen.     The  girl  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Monson 
primary  school  temporarily,  pending  trial,  and  the  boy  was  to  be  placed  tempo- 
rarily in  one  of  the  Boston  "Homes."    The  cases,  it  was  expected,  would  be 
brought  to  trial  in  a  few  days  when  the  state  agent  would  be  present,  furnished 
with  all  the  facts  bearing  on  each  case.    By  an  Act,  1869-70,  the  court  must  be 
cleared  when  these  cases  are  tried,  even  policeman  being  excluded,  except  when 
required  as  witnesses.     It  is  the  practice  in  Massachusetts  to  hear  these  cases  after 
the  regular  court  is  dismissed,  and  the  hearing  usually  takes  place  in  an  ante-room 
and  not  in  the  court  room  proper.    While  in  Boston  recently,  I  visited  Wayfarer's 
Lodge  in  Hawker  St.,  which  was  established  about  twelve  years  ago  by  legis- 
lative enactment.    The  number   of  vagrants   in   Boston  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  reduced    since  the  establishment  of   this    institution.    It  also  relieves 
the  police  cells.    Applicants  procure  cards  of  admission  at  the  police  stations, 
and  they  are  required  to  cut  and  split  one-eighth  of  a  cord  of  wood  for  their 
supper,  bed  and  breakfast.     In  case  of  refusal  they  are  sent  to  the  House  of 
Correction.     Admission  may  be  refused  after  the  third  night.     While  in  New 
York  recently  I  had  a  somewhat  lengthy  interview  with  the  general  manager 
of  the  Burnham  Industrial  Farm  near  Troy,  N.Y.,  W.  M.  F.  Round,  Esq.,  who 
is  also  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Prison  Association.    The  farm  consists 
of  580  acres,  and  is  on  the  boundary  line  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
The  Burnham  farm  is  organized  for  the  reception  of  unruly  boys  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years.    It  is  arranged  on  the  cottage  or  family  plan. 
At  present  there  are  20  boys  in  each  cottage,  but  the  design  is  to  have  only  15 
when  the  farm  is  fully  organized. 

There  is  a  department  of  manual  training ;  those  showing  special  aptitude  are 
taught  full  trades,  others  are  taken  only  so  far  in  the  learning  of  trades  as  will 
fit  them  to  enter  as  apprentices  upon  specially  favorable  conditions.  Some  are 
taught  farming,  and  some  are  taught  gardening.  The  system  of  awards  and  pun- 
ishments is  that  of  Mettray. 

Steps  have  also  been  taken  to  build  up  a  brotherhood  of  devoted  labourers 
in  connection  with  this  work,  that  is,  to  combine  with  the  Burnham  industrial 
farm,  a  training  school  for  young  men  who  wish  to  enter  upon  institutional  work 
in  all  its  different  phases,  with  a  view  of  taking  positions  as  managers  or  other- 
wise of  other  institutions. 

The  Burnham  farm  depends  wholly  upon  voluntary  subscriptions  for  support. 
It  is  organized  on  the  family  plan  of  the  elder  and  younger  children,  said  to  be 
most  successfully  carried  on  at  the  Rauhe  Haus,  near  Hamburg,  Germany. 

There  are  no  high  walls  and  there  are  very  few  locks  to  the  doors.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  farm  three  years  ago,  23  boys  have  been  placed.  Of  these 
twenty  are  doing  well,  three  are  doing  only  middling,  and  one  has  turned  out  bad. 

Respectfully, 

A.  M.  Roskbrugh. 

Mr.  Round  has  carefully  read  the  platform  of  prison  reform  principles  adopted 
by  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  of  Canada,  and  he  desires  it  to  be  known  that 
he  fully  endorses  each  and  every  one  of  them.  He  is  also  in  favor  of  making  all 
time  sentences  by  the  court  indeterminate. 

Respectfully, 

A.   M.    ROSEBBUGH. 

New  York,  July  27th,  1890. 
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Office  of  Commissioner  of  Prisons, 

State  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  July  28,  1890. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Rosebrugh, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Prisoners'  Aid  Association, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

r**>;  Dear  Sir, — I  return  enclosed  your  report  upon  the  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  at  Lancaster.  It  is  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  work  of  that  institution, 
and  the  only  corrections  that  appear  to  be  necessary  are  such  as  I  have  indicated 
in  the  margin.  On  page  78  of  the  manual  of  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and 
Charity,  a  copy  of  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Anglin,  you  will  find  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  board  of  trustees  for  the  state  primary  and  reform  schools.  You  will 
observe  by  reference  to  the  law  fJhat  there  is  no  requirement  that  one  member  of 
the  board  shall  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  that  it  does  require  that  two  members 
shall  be  women.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  has  been  customary  since  the 
creation  of  this  board  to  appoint  one  Catholic  member. 

We  mail  to  you  to-day  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
state  primary  and  reform  schools,  included  in  which  you  will  find  a  report  upon 
the  Lancaster  School.  We  also  send  to  you  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  commissioners  of  prisons,  upon  pages  71-110  of  which  you  will  find  the  report 
relating  to  the  reformatory  prison  for  women. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Fred  Q.  Pettigrove, 

Secretary. 


C 

The  undersigned  visited  the  county  gaol  at  Circleville,  in  the  State  of  Ohio* 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th  August.  They  found  the  sheriff,  who  also  acts  as 
gaoler,  absent,  but  they  were  shown  through  by  his  wife,  who  was  in  charge, 
and  they  were  accompanied  by  the  county  bailiff,  Mr.  Mahoney. 

The  interior  construction  of  the  gaol  is  much  the  same  as  at  Mansfield, with  the 
exception  that  each  flat  in  the  outside  corridors  surrounding  the  cells,  (which  at 
Mansfield  is  open  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  ceiling  of  the  third)  is  covered  by 
a  flag  floor.  In  this  way  prisonera  confined  in  a  lower  ward  cannot  converse 
with  those  in  an  upper  ward,  or  vice  versa,  unless  in  a  very  loud  tone  of  voice. 
There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  prisoners  talking  to  each  other  on  the  same 
floor,  and  if  on  the  same  side  of  the  corridor,  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice. 
Communication,  therefore,  by  conversation  cannot  be  prevented  unless  the  gaoler 
or  an  assistant  is  present  and  prohibits  it,  which  the  sheriff's  wife  tells  us  is  not 
done.  Under  close  and  careful  supervision  it  is  possible  for  a  prisoner  to  be 
placed  in  a  cell  and  there  kept  without  ever  seeing  another  prisoner,  but  so  far 
from  this  being  done  we  were  informed  by  the  sheriff's  wife  and  Mr.  Mahoney,  as 
well  as  by  the  only  prisoner  who  was  in  confinement  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  that 
it  is  not  attempted  and  that  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  associate  in  the  central 
corridor,  take  their  meals  together  and  to  remain  together.     In  faat  t*V&  ttasftS* 
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wife  informed  us  that  if  prisoners  were  confined  in  their  cells  separately  they 
w<^uld  be  too  lonesome  and  it  was  not  done.  Moreover,  in  the  ward  used  for 
women  in  the  upper  flat,  where  there  are  no  outside  corridors,  there  are  no 
separate  closets  in  the  cells,  and  the  inmates  of  the  corridor  have  to  use  the 
common  water  closet  in  one  of  the  cells  used  for  that  purpose,  thus  necessitating 
constant  association. 

The  gaol  structure  is  very  substantial  and  secure,  and  while,  as  we  have  said, 
prisoners  can,  under  strict  supervision,  be  kept  personally  separate  in  the  wards 
for  males,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  conversation  and  means  of 
communication.  We  must  therefore  report  that  in  that  respect  the  structure,  as 
designed  for  cellular  or  separate  confinement  is  fatally  defective.  We  have  also 
to  report  that  this  gaol,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  is  used  for  short  date 
sentenced  prisoners  as  well  as  for  those  awaiting  trial. 

The  structure  and  the  disciplinary  management  would  require  to  be  changed 
if  the  effective  cellular  confinement  of  prisoners,  without  means  of  communication 
and  association  is  to  be  accomplished. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  Langmuir, 
Circleville,  0.,  26th  August,  1890.  A.  M.  Rosebrugh. 
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To  J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Prison  Beform  Commission  of  Ontario. 

Sir, — On  September  23rd  I  received  your  letter  of  the  22nd  informing  me 
that  you  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Mowat  on  that  morning  in  which  he  approved  of 
my  attending  the  Cincinnati  Congress  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  and 
that  he  wished  you  also  to  go.  You  further  stated  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  you  to  do  this,  and  that  it  rested  with  me  to  say  whether  I  would  attend. 

I  waited  on  you  immediately  and  it  was  arranged  that  as  the  session  of  the 
Congress  would  commence  on  the  25th  I  should  leave  on  the  24th.  I  also 
learned  at  that  interview  what  in  your  opinion  was  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
the  most  valuable  results  from  attendance  at  the  Congress. 

I  arrived  in  Cincinnati  on  Thursday  forenoon.  During  the  day  I  obtained 
introductions  to  several  gentlemen  who  have  a  high  reputation  as  zealous  and 
intelligent  advocates  of  prison  reform,  and  renewed  acquaintance  with  some  of 
those  from  whom  we  had  sought  and  obtained  information  when  the  commission- 
ers visited  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Michigan  and  Ohio. 

The  first  session  of  the  Congress  was  held  on  Thursday  evening.  After 
addresses  of  welcome  had  been  made  and  responded  to,  the  president  of  the 
Association,  General  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  ex-president  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  his  annual  address.  Three  sessions  were  held  on  the  following  day,  one 
from  half  past  nine  to  twelve,  a  second  from  two  o'clock  to  six,  and  a  tnird  from 
eight  o'clock  to  ten.  Two  sessions  were  held  on  Saturday ;  one  in  the  forenoon 
and  the  other  in  the  evening.  Three  sessions  were  held  on  Monday  and  three  on 
Tuesday.  The  congress  adjourned  at  10.30  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  On  one  occasion 
the  session  was  described  as  a  meeting  of  the  Chaplains'  Association  and  was 
presided  over  by  a  prison  chaplain.  The  subject  matter  of  the  paper  read  was 
the  qualifications  of  chaplains  and  what  should,  be  required  or  expected  of  them. 
On  another  occasion  the  session  was  a  meeting  of  the  Wardens'  Association  and 
was  presided  over  by  Captain  Nicholson,  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  who 
read  a  short  but  able  paper. 
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Any  attempt  to  report  even  in  outline  what  was  read  and  said  at  those 
sessions  would  r>e  of  little  practical  utility  and  would  trespass  unduly  on  the 
attention  of  the  commission.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  make  special  mention 
of  those  statements  and  arguments  which  seemed  to  bear  directly  on  the  subjects 
on  which  the  Prison  Reform  Commission  are  directed  to  report. 

Ex-president  Hayes  devoted  much  of  his  carefully  prepared  and  able  paper 
to  an  enquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  crimes  against  property  which  are  now  so 
numerous.  He  attributed  the  great  prevalence  of  such  crimes  in  the  United 
States  to  an  inordinate  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  of  the  power,  the 
influence  and  the  opportunities  for  the  gratification  of  the  appetites  which  wealth 
gives.  He  argued  that  the  community  in  which  great  crimes  are  committed, 
in  which  crimes  increase,  are  in  some  real  sense,  in  some  real  degree  responsible 
for  those  crimes. 

"  The  crimes  of  to-day,"  he  said,  "  are  due  to  the  business  and  social  spirit 
of  to-day.  There  are  two  classes  of  crime  in  all  the  civilized  countries,  and 
especially  in  our  own  country — the  crimes  of  capital  and  the  crimes  of  sudden 
wealth,  the  crimes  of  those  avaricious  for  gain,  avaricious  for  money,  not 
always  merely  for  money,  but  for  the  power  which  money  gives ;  the  power 
over  place,  over  position,  over  office,  over  influence,  over  conventions,  over  legis- 
lative bodies  .  .  The  power  of  money  gained  rapidly  not  always  by  the 
purest  means.  That  spirit  leads  to  the  crimes  of  those  who  are  at  the  top 
of  the  wheel  of  fortune  not  always  punished,  not  always  convicted,  too  fre- 
quently held  up  as  the  men  to  be  admired  and  envied.  Those  who,  in  the 
great  struggle  for  fortune  which  continually  goes  on,  fail  to  gain  the  position 
for  which  they  have  striven  are  too  often  driven  to  despair,  and  when  they 
see  men  who  have  acquired  wealth  by  dishonest  means  admired  and  envied 
they  resolve  to  employ  every  means,  even  the  most  criminal  and  dangerous  to 
obtain  what  they  desire,  satisfied  that  if  they  succeed  the  crimes  they  commit  will 
be  forgotten."  He  added : "  The  productiveness  of  this  country  has  brought  into 
it  from  abroad  more  than  even  a  fair  share  of  the  criminals  abroad.  .  .  But  again, 
the  opportunities  here  by  speculation,  by  gambling,  by  eveiy  description  of 
illegitimate  effort  to  make  great  fortunes,  leaving  others  without  that  opportunity, 
is  a  great  cause  of  crime  in  this  country.  .  .  What  is  the  remedy  ?  To  do  all 
we  can  by  our  legislation,  by  our  own  conduct  and  the  genuine  Christian  system 
of  regarding  all  around  us  as  indeed,  in  fact  the  children  of  a  common  Father,  as 
our  brethren." 

Of  the  gaols  of  the  United  States  he  said,  "  We  have  in  this  country  from 
three  to  four  or  five  thousand  gaols,  lock-ups,  places  of  detention.  What  do  we 
do  with  the  young  fellow  who  is  arrested  for  the  first  time,  for  his  first  offence  ? 
.  .  He  is  carried  where  he  is,  may  be,  put  into  the  closest  possible  association 
with  burglars  and  professional  thieves,  the  pickpocket,  the  counterfeiter,  the 
hardened  criminal,  there  to  spend  with  them  days,  and  weeks  and  months,  perhaps, 
to  be  taught,instructed  and  encouraged  in  crime,  to  hate  honesty  and  to  hate  society, 
and  we  pay  hundreds  of  millions  every  year  for  these  three,  four  or  five  thousand 
academies  of  crime,  and  for  their  support.  How  many  of  them  are  fit  places  for 
the  young  man  to  be  put  in  ?  How  many  of  them  provide  by  their  construction 
for  the  separation  of  that  young  man  from  the  hardened  teacher,  who  is  ready 
to  encourage  him  and  to  teach  him  all  he  needs  to  know  to  be  a  professional 
criminal  ?  Not  one  in  a  hundred.  We  read  with  the  utmost  interest  the  graphic 
descriptions  written  by  George  Keenan  of  the  prisons  of  Russia  and  Siberia. 
How  easy  it  is  to  see  the  mote  in  the  neighbor's  eye  and  not  discover  at  all  the  beam 
that  is,  in  our  own  eye.     Suppose  some  Russian  George  Keenan  stvowld  *^»9i 
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through  this  country  and  look  into  all  the  gaols  and  see  the  weeping,  trembling 
boy  placed  in  one  of  these  gaols,  in  the  midst  of  that  circle  of  vile  teachers,  and 
suppose  he  should  describe  it  just  as  it  is.  There  would  be  reading  that  would 
be  interesting  to  the  American  people." 

Besides  properly  constructed  gaols  to  be  used  as  places  of  detention  there 
should  be  workhouses  for  those  convicted  of  smaller  offences,  in  which  the  offend- 
ers should  be  instructed  in  that  best  not  merely  preventive  of  crime,  but  curative 
of  crime ;  in  habits  of  daily  industry,  of  labour  with  the  hands,  so  that  when  they 
emerge  they  may  be  able  to  earn  an  .honest  living."  Next  should  come  an  inter- 
mediate penitentiary  for  the  younger  ones  and  that  is  .  .  not  found,  unfor- 
tunately, as  often  as  it  should  be, "  and  after  that  the  great  state  prison,  which 
should  be  retained  as  the  place  for  the  irreclaimable,  the  professional." 

On  Friday  Mr.  Reeve,  of  Plymouth,  Indiana,  read  the  report  of  the  standing 
committee  on  criminal  law  reform  written  by  himself.  He  contended  for  "  the 
abandonment  of  all  penalties  as  a  means  of  punishment,  but  he  would  have  the 
person  who  abused  his  liberty  deprived  of  it  and  held  in  custody  until  he  has 
"  developed  such  mentality  as  will  enable  and  induce  him  to  obey  the  law  and 
observe  order."  He  should  be  compelled  to  labour  for  his  own  support  while  in  cus- 
tody and  should  receive  such  treatment  as  would  best  tend  to  his  moral  reformation 
and  give  him  a  full  understanding  of  the  nature  and  requirements  of  his  contract 
with  the  government.  Prisons  should  be  so  managed  as  to  secure  a  thorough 
classification  of  the  inmates  not  only  as  to  sex  but  also  as  to  the  moral,  mental 
and  physical  condition  and  character  of  individuals.  Provision  should  also  be 
made  <k  for  maintaining  discipline  for  the  opportunities  of  reformation  and  con- 
ditions and  methods  of  parole,  and  a  complete  supervisory  authority  with  judicial 
powers."  He  contended  that  high  grades  of  crime  such  as  murder,  highway  and 
train  robbery,  derailing  railroad  trains,  criminal  use  of  explosives,  wilful  perjury 
by  which  any  person  is  convicted  of  crime,  rape  and  child  stealing  should  be 
regarded  as  unpardonable,  "and  persons  convicted  of  such  crimes  should  be 
imprisoned  for  life."  He  urged  that  the  system  of  trial  by  jury  should  be  essen- 
tially changed.  Evidence  on  both  sides,  he  argued,  should  be  heard  by  the  grand 
jury  who  should  make  thorough  enquiry  in  all  cases,  and  when  a  case  went  before 
a  petty  jury  "  the  agreement  of  nine  jurors  should  constitute  a  verdict  after 
twenty-four  hours  deliberation."  He  recommended  the  establishment  in  every 
State  of  a  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction,  receiving  ample  compensation, 
ranking  with  courts  in  dignity  and  having  judicial  powers. 

The  paper  read  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  president  of  the  Warden's  Association,  was 
as  vigorous  and  as  full  of  matter  for  consideration  as  everything  that  proceeds 
from  that  gentleman's  pen.  Mr.  McClaughray,of  Huntingdon, Pennsylvania,  in  his 
paper  on  the  parole  system  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  legislation  of  Great 
Britain  with  respect  to  prisons  and  convicts  from  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  and  of 
the  development  of  the  ticket-of -leave  or  parole  system  first  tried  by  Maconochie 
in  New  South  Wales.  All  who  spoke  on  this  subject  agreed  that  the  power  to 
liberate  prisoners  on  parole  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  every  reforma- 
tory system.  It  was  admitted  freely  that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power.  Mr.  Wines  amused  the  Congress  with  a  very  graphic  account 
of  the  proceedings  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Columbus,  O.,  peni- 
tentiary, sitting  as  a  Board  of  Parole  on  one  occasion  when  he  happened  to  be 
present.  Their  mode  of  determining  what  prisoners  should  be  paroled  was  dis- 
disapproved  of  very  strongly ;  but  some  who  admitted  that  that  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was  destructive  of  discipline  within  the  penitentiary  contended  that,  neverthe- 
less, regarded  in  all  its  effects,  the  system,  even  as  thus  administered,  has  proved 
beneficial. 
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Mr.  Felton's  paper  on  police  dealt  largely  with  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  police  force  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  free  from  political  influence  of 
any  kind.  He  described  what  he  regards  as  the  duties  of  a  police  force  and  the 
manner  in  which  those  duties  should  be  discharged,  and  he  insisted  that  a  police 
force  which  does  not  do  all  in  its  power  for  the  prevention  of  crime  neglects  its 
most  important  duty.  Mr.  Warren,  of  the  Cincinnati  police,  described  the  organ- 
ization of  the  force  in  that  city,  stated  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  political  influ- 
ence, and  asserted  that  it  is  as  efficient  as  such  a  force  can  be  made,  unless  at  an 
enormous  increase  of  cost  Prevention,  however,  except  such  as  arises  from  the 
certainty  of  detection,  is  no  part  of  their  duty.  The  law  gives  them  no  power  to 
act  until  an  overt  act  is  committed.  Others  argued  that  a  police  force  which 
does  no  preventive  work  is  of  comparatively  little  value.  Several  gentlemen 
spoke  of  the  great  importance  of  having  the  police  force  absolutely  free  from  all 
political  influence  in  its  organization  and  government. 

The  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  chaplains  was  interesting.  The  chairman, 
Rev.  Mr.  Hixcok,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  described  the  qualifications  which  a 
chaplain  should  possess  and  the  duties  he  should  perform,  and  declared  that  the 
Warden  should  dismiss  any  chaplain  who  did  not  prove  himself  fit  for  his  posi- 
tion. Several  chaplains,  while  admitting  that  all  should  strive  to  rise  to  such  an 
ideal,  contended  that  very  many  who  fall  short  of  it  are  earnest,  devoted  men 
who  render  good  service.  They  described  the  difficulties  they  encountered 
and  the  methods  by  which  they  sought  to  overcome  them.  Mr.  Brockway,  of 
Elmira,  said  that  if  he  could  find  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hixcok  described,  so  broad- 
minded,j30  sympathetic,  so  zealous  and  indefatigable,  so  capable  of  controlling  the 
will  and  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  convicts,  so  able  and  eloquent,  he  would 
employ  him  permanently.  But  to  have  an  inferior  man  he  regarded  as  worse 
than  useless.  None  are  so  quick  as  convicts  to  discover  the  infirmities,  the  short- 
comings and  the  foibles  of  such  a  man,  and  when  these  were  discovered  his 
influence  for  good  was  completely  lost.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  command 
the  attention  and  excite  the  interest  of  the  convicts,  and  this  he  does  by  inviting 
all  the  ablest  ministers  within  his  reach  to  preach  in  turn.  He  thus  secures  a 
star  sermon  every  Sunday  evening.  Some  of  the  congress  expressed  approval  of 
Mr.  Brockway's  views,  but  the  chaplains  generally  took  strong  objection  to  them, 
and  some  of  the  wardens  declared  that  the  chaplain  is  the  right  hand  of  the 
warden  and  that  the  thorough  reformation  of  a  criminal  cannot  be  effected  with- 
out the  aid  of  religious  influence. 

Mr.  Brush,  of  Sing  Sing,  N.Y.,  read  the  report  of  the  standing  committee  on 
prison  discipline,  prepared  by  himself.  On  the  necessity  of  strict  discipline,  care- 
ful industrial  training  and  a  proper  amount  of  labour,  Mr.  Brush  and  all  present 
appeared  to  agree  fully.  He  contended,  also,  that  the  convict  who,  when  sent  to 
prison,  possesses  little  or  no  mechanical  skill  should  be  taught  some  trade  by 
which  he  can  earn  an  honest  living  when  discharged,  and  that  while  in  prison 
the  convict  has  a  right  to  do  his  share  of  the  world's  work,  On  these  points 
there  seemed  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  That  the  ignorant  should  receive 
literary  instruction  was  also  the  general  opinion,  although  all  did  not  agree  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  carried.  But  there  was  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  treatment  of  convicts  in  other  respects.  Mr.  Brush  would 
encourage  the  visits  of  relatives  and  friends,  at  stated  times,  and  the  correspond- 
ence of  a  convict  with  his  relatives,  as  in  this  way  he  thinks  the  convict's  better 
feelings  are  revived  and  strengthened.  Mr.  Brockway  would  make  the  convict 
feel  at  first  that  he  was  a  prisoner  and  would  make  the  visit  of  friends  and  free- 
dom of  correspondence  the  rewards  of  good  conduct  Mr.  Brush  would  allow 
convicts  to  receive  presents  from  their  friends.    This  sev«t&\  oWvst^  T*^g&iAsA  i 
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calculated  to  injure  the  convict  who  received  such  presents  and  to  create  discon- 
tent amongst  the  others.  Mr.  Brush  has  very  liberal  ideas  as  to  the  food  to  be 
furnished  to  the  convicts.  He  gives  those  in  his  charge  all  the  food  they  choose 
to  eat  and  many  things,  such  as  corn  and  other  vegetables  in  season,  which  may 
be  considered  as  luxuries  in  a  prison.  He  thinks  that  in  thisway  a  manly,  self- 
respecting  spirit  is  created.  Others  thought  a  plainer  and  more  restricted  dietary 
better.  Objection  was  made  chiefly  to  his  supplying  the  convicts  with  tobacco. 
This,  however,  is  done  in  nearly  all  the  prisons  of  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wines,  secretary  of  the  association,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
"  The  Progress  of  Prison  Reform  during  the  past  Twenty  Years."  Mr.  Wines' 
father  was  one  of  the  first  to  undertake  this  work  and  when,  chiefly  through  his 
efforts,  the  association  was  founded  he  hoped  that  through  its  influence  the  Irish 
or  Crof ton  system  of  prison  management  would  be  introduced.  At  one  ot  the 
earlier  sessions  Mr.  Brockway  read  a  paper  in  which  he  outlined  the  reformatory 
system  which  he  has  since  carried  out  with  such  success  at  Elmira,  and  other 
valuable  contributions  were  made  from  tiqae  to  time.  Great  improvements  in 
the  construction  and  management  of  prisons  have  since  been  made,  and  some 
thirty  new  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  constructed  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
working  of  the  improved  systems,  have  been  established. 

Hon.  William  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Crime  and  Punishment,"  which  deserves  careful 
study. 

Mr.  Round,  secretary  to  the  New  York  association  for  the  aid  of  discharged 
prisoners,  read  an  exceedingly  well  considered  paper  on  the  best  mode  of  dealing 
with  discharged  prisoners.  He  sorrowfully  admitted  that  in  many  cases  the 
society  with  which  he  is  connected  are  not  successful  in  their  efforts  to  complete 
the  reformation  of  criminals.  Some  failures  are  caused  by  the  unwillingness  of 
those  who  have  employment  to  give  to  take  discharged  convicts  into  their  fac- 
tories or  workshops  ;  some  from  the  refusal  of  other  workingmen  to  work  beside 
convicts;  others  from  the  over-zeal  of  policemen.  But  the  greatest  difficulties  arise 
from  the  convicts  themselves,  who  fancy  that  the  world  owes  them  a  living  and 
that  if  they  consent  to  return  to  honest  ways  they  should  be  petted  and  coddled 
because  they  have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes.  He  related  many  instances  in 
which  he  found  this  to  be  their  state  of  feeling.  In  very  many  cases  the  convicts 
come  out  of  prison  determined  to  take  up  again  their  lives  of  crime,  and  all  efforts 
made  for  the  benefit  of  these  are  practically  useless.  In  many  cases  he  said  it  is 
easier  to  deal  with  old  crooks  who  have  grown  tired  of  being  imprisoned  fre- 
quently and  who  know  how  great  is  the  probability  of  their  being  imprisoned 
again  if  they  again  offend  than  with  first  offenders,  who  imagine  that  they  will 
escape  detection  if  when  they  repeat  their  crime  they  are  more  careful.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  a  State  agent  is  employed  to  give  to  discharged  convicts  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  State.  It  costs  nearly  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  in  expenses 
for  every  dollar  thus  distributed.  The  convict  regards  the  amount  paid  him  as 
his  by  right  and  generally  spends  it  in  a  debauch.  It  would  be  better  if  the 
money  were  paid  by  the  warden  and  in  instalments.  It  would  be  better  still  if 
some  means  were  devised  to  enable  the  convict  to  earn  some  money  for  himself 
while  in  prison  which  he  would  regard  when  he  was  discharged  as  a  little  capital 
to  be  put  to  good  use.  Mr.  Hart,  of  Minnesota,  stated  that  in  the  prison  of  that 
State  an  allowance  of  from  nine  to  twelve  cents  per  day  is  made  to  each  convict 
according  to  grade  and  without  regard  to  his  skill  or  capacity  for  work.  It  is 
made  even  when  a  man  is  in  hospital.  This  money  is  paid  to  his  family  if  he  has 
a  family,  and  in  such  case  the  convict  also  receives  an  additional  amount  on  his 
discharge.     Several  members  expressed  warm  approval  of  this  system  and  dis- 
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approval  of  that  which  permits  a  skilful,  strong  man,  who  easily  does 
his  stint,  in  a  few  hours  to  earn  a  considerable  sum  during  his  spare  time,  while 
the  unskilled  man,  who  must  work  incessantly  during  the  whole  day,  can  earn 
nothing. 

This  whole  subject  was  fully  discussed  and  every  one  who  spoke  had  much 
to  tell  of  the  great  difficulty  of  dealing  successfully  with  the  discharged  prisoners. 

Dr.  Wey,  of  the  Elmira  reformatory,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  expounded 
the  views  of  those  who  think  that  criminality  "  consists  in  a  failure  to  live  up  to 
the  standard  recognized  as  binding  by  the  community,"  and  that  "  the  criminal 
is  an  individual  whose  organization  makes  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  live  in 
accordance  with  this  standard  and  easy  to  risk  the  penalties  of  acting  anti- 
socially."  By  some  accident  of  development,  by  some  defect  of  heredity,  or  birth, 
or  training,  the  criminal,  according  to  these  theorists,  "  belongs,  as  it  were,  to  a 
lower  and  older  social  state  than  that  in  which  he  is  actually  living.  It  thus 
happens  that  our  own  criminals  frequently  resemble  in  physical  and  psychical 
characters  the  normal  individuals  of  a  lower  race.  This  is  the  atavism  which 
has  so  frequently  been  observed  in  criminals  and  so  much  discussed."  He  says, 
"  that  there  is  a  criminal  element  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  a  distinct- 
ively criminal  class."  "  The  ranks  of  criminality  are  recruited  from  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men."  He  described  the  various  clasies  of  criminals,  the  physical 
characteristics  of  criminals,  especially  the  asymmetry  of  the  head,  and  admitting 
that  criminals  may  be  reformed  he  concluded  that  u  the  earlier  treatment  is  insti- 
tuted the  better  the  prognosis,  for  at  the  plastic  age  it  is  possible  to  develop  the 
latent  good  and  neutralize  the  asserting  bad  by  the  establishment  of  a  correct 
habitude  of  body  and  mind."  Deferred  until  the  practises  of  years  have  wrought 
an  evil  habitude  of  mind  the  work  of  "  ethical  reconstruction  "  is  attended  with 
difficulties  and  disappointments. 

This  paper  was  not  discussed,  probably  because  the  members  of  the  associ- 
ation desired  to  bring  the  congress  to  a  close. 

Only  one  other  paper  was  read.  The  programme  announced  that  Mr. 
Charlton,  of  Plain  field,  Indiana,  would  read  the  report  of  the  standing  committee 
on  prevention  and  reformatory  work.  The  paper  which  he  did  read  was  a  com- 
parison of  the  work  in  reformatories  and  in  other  prisons. 

On  several  important  matters  the  members  of  the  congress  were  virtually 
unanimous.  The  only  means  by  which  the  reformation  of  a  criminal  can  be 
effected — in  addition  to  or  in  aid  of  religious  influences — are  strict  discipline, 
instruction  in  some  trade  or  occupation,  careful  training  in  habits  of  industry 
which  may  lead  to  a  liking  for  labour,  and  such  literary  instruction  as  will  not 
only  increase  the  criminal's  stock  of  knowledge  but  will  enlarge  his  intellectual 
powers  and  lead  him  to  more  correct  habits  of  thought.  The  criminal  should  be 
treated  kindly  yet  firmly,  but  above  all  justly,  and  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  create  or  renew  in  him  manly  and  honourable  feelings  and  a  desire  for 
better  things. 

Every  one  who  spoke  of  the  county  gaols  condemned  their  construction  as 
exceedingly  defective — with  few  exceptions — and  their  management  in  most 
cases  as  the  worst  that  can  be  imagined.  They  were  described  as  nurseries  of 
crime  and  as  having  caused  the  ruin  of  countless  thousands.  The  gaols  of  defec- 
tive construction  are  retained  because  in  most  cases  the  county  authorities  are 
unwilling  to  build  new  gaols  on  a  proper  plan,  being  in  many  cases  of  opinion  that. 
they  would  not  be  justified  in  imposing  heavy  taxes  on  honest  people  for  the 
sake  of  trying  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  criminals.  The  mismanagement 
was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  sheriffs  who  have  charge  of  the  countY  SH^~ 
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and  derive  a  large  part  of  their  income  from  them  are  elected  and  are  really 
subject  to  no  authority.  General  BJinkerhoff  stated  that  in  Ohio  several  gaols— one 
account  says  29 — have  been  constructed  so  as  to  provide  for  the  complete  separ- 
ation of  the  inmates.  But  in  nearly  all  of  these  the  sheriffs  neglect  or  refuse  to 
give  effect  to  the  separate  system  and  prisoners  are  allowed  to  herd  together 
during  the  day  time  as  in  other  gaols.  The  only  effectual  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things  it  was  argued  was  that  gaol  buildings  and  gaol  officials  should  be  placed 
entirely  under  control  of  the  State.  Even  this  it  appeared  would  not  be  sufficient 
unless  some  method  of  selecting  gaolers  fit  for  the  work  could  be  found  and  such 
men  when  selected  should  have  security  that  they  would  hold  office  during  good 
behaviour.  Where  the  warden  of  a  penitentiary  or  superintendent  of  other  penal 
or  reformatory  institution  is  appointed  by  the  governor  changes  are  not  infre- 
quently made  and  the  effect  is  almost  invariably  evil.  It  was  repeatedly  urged 
that  the  absolute  control  and  management  of  all  houses  of  detention  and  gaols 
and  of  all  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
State  board,  non-political  and  independent. 

The  lease  system  of  some  of  the  southern  States  was  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting discussion.     Mr.  Lee,  inspector  of  prisons  in  Alabama,  read  a  paper  in 
which  several  statements  made  in  a  northern  paper  respecting  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  by  those  to  whom  their  labour  is  leased  were  contradicted.     Mr. 
Lee  stated  how  the  prisoners  are  treated  in  Alabama  and  what  care  the  State 
takes  to  enforce  the  performance  of  the  stipulations  of  the  lease  for  the  prisoners' 
benefit.    The  lease  system  was  forced  upon  the  States  by  the  circumstances  which 
existed  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  general  intention  is  to  establish 
prisons,  such  as  the  best  of  the  northern  States,  as  soon  as  possible.    Dr.  Sime, 
who  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  lease  system,  agreed  with  Mr.  Lee  that  the  state- 
ments made  by  some  northern  papers  a#  to  the  actual  condition  and  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  are  grossly  untrae.     The  discussion,  although  interesting,  did  not 
contain  much  for  the  consideration  of  the  commission.    There  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  labour  that  should  be  required  of  a  convict.     That 
he  should  be  required  and  compelled  to  do  as  much  work  as  such  a  man  would 
be  expected  to  do  in  the  free  labour  market  of  the  outer  world  seemed  to  be  the 
prevailing  opinion.     In  reformatories  generally  the  grading  of  the  prisoners,  the 
use  of  a  special  dress  for  each  grade,  the  use  of  badges  and  other  such  incentives 
to  good  conduct  are  thought  necessary.     The  system  of  marks,  by  which  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  period  of  confinement  may  be  earned,  is  used  in  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories and  appeared  to  be  generally  approved  of.     There  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  literary  instruction  should  be  carried.     All 
agreed  in  regarding  it  as  a  valuable  reformatory  agency,  but,  while  at  Elmira 
several  of  the  convicts  pursue  what  has  not  inaptly  been  described  as  "  a  univer- 
sity course/'  and  at  Concord,  Mass.,  and  other  institutions  an  excellent  education 
is  given,  the  course  of  instruction  in  many  instances  is  confined  to  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.     As  to  the  value  of  religion  in  the  work  of  reforming 
criminals  there  was  evidently  much  difference  of  opinion.     No  one  ventured  to 
assert  that  it  was  useless  or  unnecessary ;  but  between  the  opinion  of  Colonel 
Tufts,  of  the  Massachusetts  reformatory,  who  insisted  that  without  Divine  assist- 
ance the  true  reformation  of  a  criminal  is  impossible  and  the  opinion  of  those 
who  thought  a  sermon  from  a  star  preacher  on  Sunday  evening  better  than  the 
constant  ministrations  of  a  regular  chaplain  of  inferior  parts  the  difference  was 
very  marked.     Indeed,  many  of  those  who  spoke  most  warmly  of  the  import- 
ance  and  necessity  of  the  chaplain's  work  were  of   opinion   that  a   chaplain 
to  be  Ruccesrful  must  be  a  man  of  great  ability,  of  much  knowledge,  of  keen 
discernment,   of    great    experience,    of    profound    sympathies,  broad    minded, 
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eloquent,  and  above  all  earnest.  But,  nevertheless,  the  existence  of  two  very- 
distinct  schools  and  the  divergence  of  the  two  lines  of  thought  were  evident. 
One  regards  crime  as  deserving  of  punishment,  but  while  punishing  strives  to 
reform,  and  while  attaching  much  value  to  discipline  and  intellectual  and  indus- 
trial training  as  means  of  reformation,  relies  chiefly  upon  religious  influence.  The 
other,  while  professing  a  due  respect  for  religious  influences,  speaks  of  punish- 
ment as  vengeance,  of  crime  as  the  result  of  natural  defects,  physical  ani  mental, 
or  of  a  neglertb  of  the  State's  duty,  and  relies  chiefly  upon  natural  and  material 
means  of  reformation,  such  as  improve  the  body,  expand  and  enlarge  the  intellect, 
strengthen  the  will  and  convince  the  prisoner  that  all  his  chance  of  success  and 
happiness  in  life  depend  on  his  abandoning  the  ways  of  crime  and  living  a  sober, 
industrious  and  honest  life. 

Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  association  were  guests  of  the  Burnet  House 
and  the  conversatipns  held  there  during  the  hours  intervening  between  the  sessions 
of  the  Congress  were  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  questions  discussed  in 
public  and  to  kindred  topics.  The  importance  of  such  institutions  as  that  at 
Elmira  and  Concord  whether  called  reformatories  or  intermediate  penitentiaries 
was  generally  admitted.  Although  reformation  should  be  sought  in  all  penal 
institutions,  comparatively  little  can  be  effected  in  the  ordinary  penitentiaries  and 
in  such  institutions  the  separation  of  the  young  persons  confined  for  a  first  offence 
who  may  possibly  be  corrigible  from  old  offenders  who  are  regarded  as  incorri- 

Slble  is  manifestly  impossible.  Reformatories  for  men  now  exist  in  several  of  the 
tates  and  all  were  said  to  be  doing  good  work.  Mr.  Myers,  superintendent  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Reformatory  informed  me  that  this  institution  is  to  resemble 
the  Elmira  Reformatory,  as  far  as  practicable.  It  has  been  established  but  a  short 
time  and  has  only  about  140  inmates.  The  number  is  increasing  and  as  soon  as 
the  State  Legislature  makes  the  necessary  appropriation  he  will  increase  the 
number  of  industries  which  as  yet  axe  few.  The  inmates  receive  a  portion  of 
their  earnings.  It  is  paid  to  their  families  or  held  to  form  a  fund  which  they 
may  draw  when  discharged.  He  speaks  very  hopefully  of  what  this  Reformatory 
will  accomplish  Mr.  Round,  of  New  York,  has  within  a  short  time  commenced  a 
most  interesting  experiment.  He  has  established  under  a  state  charter  a  reform- 
atory for  boys  to  be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  by  such  sums  as 
may  be  paid  by  parents  for  the  maintenance  and  training  of  boys  whom  they 
can  not  control  at  home.  In  some  cases  a  wealthy  parent  pays  for  one  boy  as 
much  as  enables  Mr.  Round  to  take  in  two  other  boys.  He  has  at  present  only 
44  boys,  but  he  has  a  great  many  applications  and  as  he  is  confident  that  money 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  other  purposes  will  be  found  he  expects  that  his 
institution  will  soon  grow  to  what  he  intends  shall  be  its  full  size.  He  has  a  farm 
attached  to  the  institution  which  is  on  the  cottage  plan.  He  thinks  that  there 
should  not  be  more  than  fifteen  boys  in  a  cottage  and  that  cottages  can  be  built  of 
rough  boards  to  answer  all  purposes  at  a  cost  of  $1,200  to  $1,500  each.  His  boys 
rise  at  five  o'clock  in  summer,  have  a  good  general  wash  taking,  their  shirts  off 
for  the  purpose,  then  breakfast  and  after  breakfast  prayers.  Then  they  go  to 
work,  chiefly  on  the  farm.  The  division  of  the  day  into  working  hours,  school 
hours  and  recreation  hours  is  much  the  same  as  in  other  reformatories.  Neither 
grammar  nor  geography  is  taught  in  the  school  in  the  usual  way.  The  boys  learn 
grammar  from  reading  and  conversation  and  geography  from  the  maps  on  which 
they  are  taught  to  look  for  places  named  in  the  day  s  newspapers.  The  especial 
characteristic  of  the  institution  is  that  while  it  is  strictly  Protestant  it  is  managed 
by  a  body  of  religious  who  call  themselves  Brothers  of  St.  Christopher.  They  did 
not  wish  at  first  to  take  the  name  of  any  saint  lest  they  may  be  suspected  of  leaning 
to  Catholicity.    The  applications  for  admission  to  this  order  are  said  to  be  more 
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numerous  than  can  be  entertained.  When  an  applicant  is  admitted  he  signs  a 
paper  pledging  himself  to  do  any  duty  that  may  be  assigned  to  him  without 
pay  for  six  months  and  to  observe  all  the  rules.  At  the  end  of  the  six  months 
he  signs  a  similar  agreement  for  three  years  if  he  so  wishes  and  he  is  approved  of. 
He  may  renew  the  agreement  at  the  end  of  three  years.  He  receives  only  food 
and  clothing  and  of  course  he  is  lodged.  Mr.  Round  appears  to  have  been  led  to 
the  establishment  of  this  order  by  having  observed  the  great  success  of  the  New 
York  Catholic  Protectory.  Very  few  of  the  boys  who  pass  through,  that  Protec- 
tory afterwards  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police  and  this  Mr.  Round  attributes  to 
their  being  cared  for  by  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  training  of  those  boys 
from  religious  motives  and  who  do  not  work  for  pay.  He  believes  that  his 
brothers  have  much  more  influence  over  the  boys  in  his  institution  than  any  paid 
teachers  could  have.  The  Brothers  who  are  now  nine  in  number  and  who  will 
number  25  when  the  institution  is  complete  are  with  the  boys  constantly.  Two 
sleep  at  night  in  each  cottage  in  rooms  overlooking  the  boy's  dormitory.  They 
rise  with  the  boys  in  the  morning  and  in  the  wash  room,  at  the  breakfast  and 
other  meals,  in  the  chapel  at  prayers,  in  the  fields,  the  workshops,  the  school 
room,  the  playground,  one  or  more  of  the  brothers  are  always  with  them  taking 
part  in  prayer,  in  work,  in  study,  and  in  recreation.  Except  that  more  time  is 
given  to  prayer  and  to  religious  instruction  and  that  the  Brothers  so  thoroughly 
identify  themselves  with  the  boys,  the  training  and  employment  differ  little  from 
those  of  other  institutions.  Mr.  Round,  however,  regards  the  results  as  eminently 
satisfactory. 

The  Reformatory  for  women  at  Sherborn,  Mass.,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  institutions  of  this  class  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Rosebrugh  who 
although  he  attended  the  Congress  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Prisoners 
Aid  Association,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  helping  the  work  of  the  Prison  Reform 
Commission,  suught  and  obtained  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Johnson  the  superin- 
tendent to  whose  ability  and  zeal  the  success  of  that  reformatory  is  so  largely  due. 
I  was  also  invited  to  be  present, 

Mrs.  Johnson  explained  very  freely  and  fully  the  principles  and  methods  on 
which  she  manages  the  institution  and  what  she  believes  to  be  the  results.  Women 
and  girls  not  under  fifteen  years  of  age  are  sent  to  this  reformatory.  One  girl  of 
13  who  was  a  mother  was  sent  to  her  and  she  has  a  woman  of  eighty.  The  re- 
port of  1889  shows  that  of  those  committed  in  that  year  53  were  under  21  years 
of  age  and  91  were  from  21  to  30.  The  total  committed  in  that  year  was 
206.  Of  these  92  were  committed  as  drunkards,  nine  of  them  being  under  21 
years  of  age.  29  were  committed  for  offences  against  the  person  and  51  for 
offences  against  chastity.  As  many  as  41  of  those  committed  had  been  previously 
committed,  two,  three,  four  or  five  times  and  of  those  recidivists  25  had  been  previ- 
ously committed  for  drunkenness.  The  total  number  of  inmates  on  September  30th 
was  244.  When  Mrs.  Johnson  left  home  it  was  230.  The  average  now  is  about 
230.  The  number  of  inmates  in  former  years  was  much  larger  having  been  at 
one  time  over  400.  In  1884  the  commitments  were  309,  and  of  these  153  were 
for  drunkenness.  The  minimum  sentence  of  the  prisoners  sent  to  this  reformatory 
is  one  year,  the  maximum  is  12  years.  The  average  length  of  sentence  last  year 
was  one  year  four  months  and  one  day.  Promotion  in  prison  and  a  rebate  of  sent- 
ence varying  from  three  days  per  month  upwards  are  earned  by  good  conduct  alone 
and  determined  by  the  number  of  marks.  Besides  the  superintendent,  physician, 
clerk  and  deputy  superintendent  there  are  six  matrons,  28  deputy  and  assistant 
matrons,  and  some  other  employes.  The  salaries  amounted  to  $23,376  last  year. 
Other  expenses  including  $5,100  for  alterations  and  repairs  amounted  to  $36,548  of 
which  $14,044  was  derived  from  the  labour  of  the  inmates  and  such  part  of  the 
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products  of  the  farm  as  were  sold.    The  farm  is  70  acres  in  extent.     Forty  acres 
-are  cultivated.     They  have  about  24  cows   of  which    19  give  milk.     The  cattle 
-are  always  kept  in  the  barn.     Last  year  4,792  pounds  of  butter  were   made  and 
the  whole  products  of  the  farm  were  valued  at  $9,340 

The  principal  industries  are  shirt  making  for  which  $8,294.54  was  received  last 
year  and  laundry  work  which  brought  $3,272.13.  Tailoring  is  now  done  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  The  chief  object  is  to  teach  the  inmates  how  to  make  an  honest 
living  when  they  return  to  the  world.  Several  of  them  are  carefully  instructed 
in  domestic  work  of  which  very  many  are  quite  igncrant  when  received,  and 
women  do  whatever  work  they  can  do  on  the  farm.  To  be  employed  occasionlly 
in  farm  work  is  an  object  of  ambition  as  it  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  confidence. 
Men  are  employed  only  on  the  farm.  All  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  institution 
including  the  chaplain  and  physician,  are  women.  There  are  no  armed  men  to 
keep  guard  and  enforce  discipline  as  in  other  institutions,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  would 
not  have  it  otherwise.  The  superintendent,  physician  and  chaplain  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  the  state  with  the  approval  of  his  council.  The  matrons  and 
other  employes  are  appointed  by  the  superintendent  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  commissioriers  of  prisons.  Party  political  considerations,  Mrs.  Johnson  says, 
-are  never  allowed  to  influence  the  appointment  of  officers  or  the  management  of 
the  institution. 

Although  a  statement  of  the  average  sentences  is  given,  the  reformatory  is 
really  conducted  on  the  principle  of  indeterminate  sentences  and  prisoners  who  are 
paroled  are  always  indentured,  as  this  is  considered  best  for  the  prisoners  them- 
selves.    The  wages  they  are  to  receive  are  always  agreed  upon. 

The  prisoners  are  graded  and  promotion  badges  and  marks  are  employed 
as  incentives  to  reformation.  There  are  three  grades  distinguished  by  difference 
in  dress  and  by  the  manner  in  which  they  carry  their  hands  when  walking. 
The  third  grade  have  no  table  cloths  at  meals  and  use  the  chipped  and  broken 
ware  removed  from  the  tables  of  the  others  grades.  Their  food  is  coarser  and 
they  are  refused  many  indulgences  and  privileges  accorded  to  the  others.  The 
tables  of  the  second  class  are  better  furnished.  Nothing  defective  or  show- 
ing signs  of  wear  is  placed  on  the  table  of  the  first-class,  and  the  members  of  this 
class  enjoy  much  more  freedom  and  greater  privileges.  The  badges  when  won 
confer  special  advantages.  The  system  of  marks  is  peculiar.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  week  each  prisoner  receives  ten  good  marks  which  go  permanently  to  her 
credit  unless  she  forfeits  some  or  all  of  them  by  misconduct.  Mrs.  Johnson 
thinks  a  prisoner  does  much  more  to  avoid  forfeiture  than  she  would  do  to  gain 
marks. 

Mrs.  Johnson  attaches  much  importance  to  what  she  calls  the  probation 
system.  Every  prisoner  on  entering  the  prison  is  placed  in  solitary  confinement 
in  a  large,  well-lighted  cell,  ten  feet  by  twelve,  in  which  she  is  kept  from  two  to 
four  weeks  according  to  her  age,  the  number  of  convictions  and  the  crime  for 
which  she  has  been  sentenced.  She  is  allowed  to  see  no  one  but  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  matron  in  charge  and  these  endeavor  by  daily  conversations  to 
learn  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  prisoners  and  the  best  mode  of  treatment. 
Neither  during  this  period  nor  subsequently  is  the  prisoner  allowed  to  speak  of 
her  past  life.  Mrs.  Johnson,  differing  in  this  from  the  superintendents  of  other 
reformatories,  thinks  it  best  that  she  should  learn  nothing  of  the  prisoner's  past 
except  the  cause  of  her  committal,  and  that  the  prisoner  herself  should  as  far  as 
possible  put  that  past  completely  out  of  sight.  Another  object  attained  by  this 
seclusion  id  that  the  criminal  news  which  prisoners  are  so  eager  to  hear,  and 
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which  when  heard  does  so  much  to  revive  old  passions  and  inclinations  is  kept 
from  the  other  inmates*.  Criminals*  news  three  or  four  weeks  old  is  unin- 
teresting. 

When  the  character  of  the  prisoner  has  been  ascertained,  and  she  seems  to* 
be  sufficiently  prepared  she  is  placed  in  the  grade  that  is  thought  suitable.     Old 
hardened  offenders  and  those  guilty  of  serious  crimes  are  placed  in  the  third 
grade.     From  this  most  of  them  strive  successfully  to  escape.    Although  prisoners- 
are  sometimes  reduced  from  the  second  to  the  third  grade,  there  were  only  nine 
in  the  third  grade  when  Mrs.  Johnson  left  Sherborn,  and  there  were  over  a  hun- 
dred in  the  first.     Each  grade  has  its  own  section  of  the  prison  in  which  the 
prisoners  eat,  sleep  and  pass  all  their  time  unless  when  they  are  at  work  or  at 
recreation,  prayers,  etc.     The  prisoners  of  the  different  grades  meet  only  in  the 
work-rooms  and  there  no  conversation  is  allowed  unless  when  a  prisoner  asks 
some  instruction  or  direction  from  a  matron.     During  recreation  the  members  of 
each  grade  are  allowed  to  converse  freely,  but  improper  conversation  is  strictly 
forbidden,  and  when  indulged  in  is  severely  punished.     The  prisoners  may  walk 
together  in  threes  but  not  in  twos.     If  anything  improper  is  said  or  done  one  of 
the  three  is  sure  to  tell.     Dancing  is  never  allowed  as  it  would  remind  many  of 
the  prisoners  of  that  which  the  superintendent  wishes  them  to  forget.     The  super- 
vision at  all  times  is  strict,  and  no  misconduct  can  escape  the  observation  of  the 
matrons  who  are  always  with  the  prisoners.     Much  attention  is  given  to  the 
literary  instruction  of  the  prisoners  and  they  are  encouraged  to  form  voluntary 
associations,  singing  classes,  etc.    Temperance  societies  have  been  formed  in  which 
the  prisoners  take  an  active  part."    The  chaplain  says  in  her  report  for  last  year,. 
"  the  school  duties,  both  day  and  evening,  continue  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  and 
encouraging  part  of  our  work.      In  the  evening  schools  we  have  taken  up  arith- 
metic, geography  and  United  States   history,  the  great  majority  of  the  women 
never  having  had  any  instruction  in  the  two  latter  branches.    Their  progress- 
has  been  very  commendable  and  the  earnest  interest  they  manifest  makes  it  a 
pleasure  to  teach  them."     She  reports  also  that  the  women   highly  appreciate 
literary  privileges. 

Mrs.  Johnson  regards  religious  influences  as  of  the  very  highest  value  in  the 
work  of  reformation.  Besides  the  regular  ministrations  of  the  chaplain,  regular 
service  on  Sunday  morning  and  Bible  class  in  the  afternoon  and  daily  evening 
devotion  in  the  chapel,  the  Protestant  prisoners  have  an  evening  "  Sabbath  ser- 
vice "  conducted  by  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  neighborhood.  Mrs.  Johnson 
spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  work  done  by  a  Catholic  priest,  who,  although  he 
receives  no  remuneration,  says  mass  and  gives  instruction  every  Sunday  and 
attends  on  three  other  days  of  the  week,  having  confessions  on  Friday  evenings. 
The  benefit  of  his  labours  she  thinks  are  very  manifest. 

Mrs.  Johnson  thinks  that  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  the  prisoners  go 
out  thoroughly  reformed.  Even  of  thosewho  are  regarded  as  confirmed  drunkards 
many  she  thinks  can  be  saved.  She  told  us  of  many  whom  she  had  had 
under  her  care  who  are  now  leading  good  lives.  She  is  satified,  however, 
that  a  drunkard  cannot  be  reformed  in  less  than  two  years  and  even  that 
period  she  considers  almost  too  short  to  do  the  work  thoroughly. 

The  superintendent  requires  all  prisoners  to  give  her  written  authority  te 
open  tbeir  letters  which  are  always  carefully  examined  in  such  case.  If  they 
refuse  all  their  letters  are  overheld  until  they  are  discharged.  The  prisoners  are 
not  allowed  to  see  the  daily  papers. 

A  set  of  rules  have  been  printed,  but  changes  are  made  as  circumstances 
require.  These  are  fully  explained  to  the  prisoners,  but  as  they  are  frequently 
made  the  new  rules  are  not  printed. 
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While  in  Cincinnati  I  took  occasion  to  visit  three  police  stations,  including 
what  is  called  the  house  of  detention  and  also  the  county  gaol.  In  one  the 
visitors  were  shown  a  large  room  in  which  the  policemen  are  required  to  take 
gymnastic  exercise  at  least  once  a  week  under  a  competent  instructor.  This,  we 
were  assured,  has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  and  has  done  much  to  make  the  use  of 
the  truncheon  less  frequent.  The  police  are  also  required  to  attend  a  school — 
once  a  week — in  which  instruction  is  given  as  to  their  authority  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  exercisd  and  as  to  their  duties.  In  another  large 
room  in  this  building  are  the  cells.  A  great  iron  cage  made  of  flat  iron  bars  in 
open  lattice  work  is  divided  by  similar  bars  into  a  number  of  cells.  The 
prisoners  are  thus  kept  apart,  but  they  can  see  one  another  and  communicate* 
freely.  A  free  circulation  of  air  is  perhaps  secured  by  the  use  of  such  a  structure 
and  indeed  there  was  a  remarkable  absence  of  foul  smells,  but  in  all  other 
respects  this  mode  of  confinement  seems  very  objectionable.  In  the  same  room  is 
a  smaller  cage  iii  which  women  were  at  one  time  confined.  The  end  of  this  next 
to  the  men's  cage  is  of  boiler  plate  set  close.  At  the  police  headquarters,  now 
in  a  temporary  building,  the  cells  are  also  constructed  of  iron  lattice  work.  In 
neither  is  there  a  second  tier  of  cells  and  the  top  of  the  cell,  which  is  some  feet 
below  the  ceiling,  is  of  lattice  work  like  the  sides.  All  women  and  girls,  and 
boys  under  fifteen,  who  are  not  notorious  criminals  are  now  sent  in  a  covered 
patrol  wagon  to  the  house  of  detention,  which  is  also  a  police  station.  The 
women  are  there  placed  in  chargeof  two  female  guards  who  search  their  persons  and 
take  such  care  of  them  as  may  be  necessary.  The  cells  are  in  an  upper  room. 
They  are  of  lattice  work  also,  but  the  bars  are  of  wood  and  instead  of  having  a. 
cell  for  each  prisoner,  as  would  be  possible  on  most  occasions,  there  are  a  few  large 
cells  in  eachof  which  anumberareoflen  huddled  together.  In  some  were  stretchers, 
but  in  the  larger  only  bare  benches  which  may  be  easily  kept  clean.  The  very 
disorderly  and  unmanageable  are  placed  in  Cells  on  the  ground  floor  and  if  any 
of  those  placed  in  the  upper  room  prove  disorderly  they  are  removed  to  the  lower 
cells,  the  matron  on  guard  having  the  means  of  instantly  calling  the  police  from 
the  guard  room  to  her  assistance  when  they  are  required.  The  advantages  of 
having  a  separate  place  of  detention  for  women  and  children  under\ arrest  and  of 
having  them  placed  in  charge  of  women  are  obvious.  But  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  Cincinnati  police  stations  there  is  little  else  to  commend  except  indeed  that 
they  are  clean  and  well  ventilated. 

I  was  told  that  the  county  gaol  is  an  extraordinary  production  of  perverse 
architectural  ingenuity,  and  such  I  found  it  to  be.  It  is  supposed  to  resemble 
one-half  of  a  star.  On  each  side  of  three  rays — as  they  are  called — elliptical  in 
shape  are  three  rows  of  cells,  five  in  each  row.  The  galleries  on  which  the 
upper  cells  open,  are  approached  by  a  stair-case  without  the  "  ray"  and  the  doors 
open  on  the  galleries  so  that  each  faces  a  person  walking  round.  Each  cell  has 
a  water-closet.  The  cells  in  the  lower  tiers  are  almost  dark  and  badly  ventilated. 
At  the  point  of  the  ray  are  two  dungeons,  perfectly  black  holes,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  refractory.  The  one  floor,  a  space  of  about  45  in  length  by  from  25 
to  5  feet  in  breadth,  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  occupants  of  the  30  cells  can 
take  exercise.  There  I  saw  a  number  of  prisoners.  Some  were  pacing  up  and 
down  vigorously.  Others  sat  on  the  floor  playing  cards — there  are  no  seats  of 
any  kind — and  around  these  were  gathered  a  group  apparently  much  interested. 
In  this  gaol  some  are  undergoing  sentences  for  twelve  months,  and  even  for 
longer  periods,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  but  they  can  never  breathe  the  free  open 
air  or  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sky.  As  the  gaoler  was  not  in  the  gaol  at  the  time  I 
could  not  learn  whether  any  attempt  to  classify  the  prisoners  is  made.  Those 
undergoing  sentence  could   be  kept  apart  from  those  awaiting  trials  or   tW 
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"hardened  old  offenders  from  the  less  criminal ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that 
anything  of  thjs  kind  was  done.  The  kitchen  and  laundry  were  comparatively 
large  and  convenient,  and  although  the  whole  interior  was  dingy  and  dirty  look- 
ing and  some  parts  of  the  lower  floors  were  wet,  the  atmosphere  was  only  heavy 
-and  oppressive.     It  was  not  foetid  as  might  resaonably  have  been  expected. 

When  I  visited  those  places  there  were  few  prisoners  in  the  police  stations 
for  men,  and  only  two  women,  arrested  for  shop-lifting,  in  the  house  of  deten- 
tion, although  it  was  then  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Friday,  we  were  told  was 
"  the  off  night"  of  the  week  and  the  greater  number  of  arrests  are  made  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  nights,  when  the  working  classes  have  most  money  to 
spend.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  on  Tuesday,  a  lady  who  visited  the 
house  of  detention  on  Sunday  night,  stated  that  she  saw  there  seventy -five  prisoners, 
the  greater  number  of  whom  were  arrested  for  drunkenness.  Although  these 
were  the  prisoners  arrested  on  the  two  nights,  the  number  seems  very  large.  It 
may  be  that  it  was  so  large  because  the  police  of  Cincinnati,  newly  organized, 
desire  to  furnish  proofs  of  the  efficiency  and  vigour  for  which  their  chiefs  claim 
-credit  How  many  of  the  seventy-five  appeared  in  the  police  court,  I  did  not 
learn.  But  a  large  proportion  of  all  arrested  for  drunkenness  are  held  merely  for 
safe  keeping,  and  are  allowed  to  go  when  they  have  become  quite  sober. 

I  was  not  able  to  visit  the  House  of  Refuge  and  the  Workhouse,  which  are 
said  to  afford  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  superiority  of  institutions  entrusted  to 
experienced  persons  not  exposed  to  the  danger  of  removal  for  reasons  merely 
political  over  those  in  which  the  superintendent  and  chief  officers  are  changed  as 
often  as  the  party  character  of  the  government  of  state  or  municipality  changes. 
The  House  of  Refuge,  a  large  institution  in  which  boys  and  girls  convicted  of 
petty  offences  are  cared  for,  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Oliver,  a  gentleman  who, 
I  was  told,  was  trained  in  prison  and  reformatory  management  in  France,  and 
who  was  afterwards  in  the  employment  of  the  Qirard  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 
This  refuge  is  admirably  managed.  The  superintendent  of  the  Workhouse  is  usually 
appointed  by  the  party  in  power,  and  the  Workhouse  is  not  managed  as  well 
as  the  Refuge,  Dr.  Rosebrugh  visited  both  institutions  and  he  assures  me  that 
what  I  was  told  of  them  is  true. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  W.  Anglin, 

Secretary. 


APPENDIX    E. 


THE    EVIDENCE. 


The  evidence  of  the  gaolers  of  the  Province  as  to  the  condition  of  the  gaohy  the  number 
of  corridors  and  cells  in  each,  the  number  and  size  of  the  yards  attached  to  each,  the 
number  of  prisoners  confined  in  each,  the  crimes  and  offences  of  which  the  prisoners 
were  accused  or  convicted,  and  the  attempts  made  to  classify  them  will  be  found  in  a 
condensed  form  in  the  report,  pp.  122-145. 

Hamilton,  9th  July,  1890. 

Present; — J.  W.   Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman;    Hon.   Charles  Dbuby,   Hon.  T.  Wr 

Anglin,  Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Jambs  Ogilvie,  called  and  sworn  : — 

The  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  of  Hamilton  gaol?  A.  On  the  21st  July, 
1885. 

Q.  On  September  30th  you  had  20  men,  5  women  and  one  boy  under  16  in  your 
custody  ;  you  have  sixty  cells  and  fix  corridors.  Could  you  make  a  perfect  classification 
of  these  twenty-six  prisoners  on  that  day  ?  A.  Well,  I  could  make  a  classification  of 
that  number  pretty  nearly  perfect. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  understand  how  near  you  came  to  a  perfect  classification ; 
supposing  you  had  civil  prisoners  where  would  you  have  kept  them  ?  A.  If  I  had 
had  a  debtor  I  would  have  put  him  with  the  boys. 

Q.  What  would  you  have  done  with  the  insane  ?  A .  Well,  the  two  insane  women 
are  weak-minded  and  we  keep  them  on  the  side  that  we  keep  those  whom  we  don't 
consider  hardened  criminals. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  the  civil  separate  from  the  criminal  prisoners  ?  A.  I  had  one 
civil  prisoner  that  day  and  he  was  placed  with  the  boys,  and  was  thus  kept  separate 
from  the  criminal  prisoners. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  sentenced  prisoners  from  those  waiting  trial  ?  A.  No,  I  could 
not  have  done  that  without  mixing  the  young  offenders  with  hardened  cases. 

Q.  Then,  it  would  appear  to  be  impossible  to  make  a  perfect  classification  of  your 
prisoners,  even  when  you  had  only  26  in  the  gaol?  A.  Yes,  I  could  do  nothing 
further  than  that 

Q.  The  confinement  of  various  prisoners  in  one  corridor,  although  they  may  be 
occupants  of  different  cells,  is  not  a  perfect  classification  is  it?  A.  No,  the  men 
on  each  side  of  the  corridor  can  communicate  with  each  other. 

Q.  From  your  experience  and  observation  are  you  of  the  belief  that  the  spread  of 
crime  and  vice  is  due,  largely  or  to  a  limited  extent,  to  the  bad  classification  of  prisoners  T 
A.  It  may  to  some  extent,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  largely  attributable  to  that ;  I  think 
that  the  bad  influence  of  old  prisoners  is  exercised  as  much  outside ;  that  is  in  our 
market  place  as  in  the  gaol. 
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Q.  In  what  way  ?  A.  Prisoners  discharge  d  from  the  gaol  congregate  there  at  night, 
remaining  there  for  hours,  mon  and  boys ;  I  believe  there  are  more  schemes  concocted 
there  than  there  are  in  the  gaol. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  cases  of  boys  being  corrupted  through  bad  associations  in 
Hamilton  gaol  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  know  of  one ;  I  know  that  when  we  listen — that  is 
when  we  shadow  boys  in  the  gaol  we  hear  worse  language  from  them  than  from  the  men  ; 
they  will  use  language  that  the  men,  who  are  generally  more  discreet  or  cunning,  will 
not  use. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  hear  the  older  prisoners  recount  to  the  younger  ones  what  they 
have  done — their  exploits  of  thieving  and  stealing  ?  A.  No,  I  have  never  heard  them  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  noticed  that  they  are  very  careful  in  talking  about  previous 
offences  ;  I  have  heard  them  recount  the  number  of  times  that  they  have  been  in  gaol, 
but  they  are  pretty  keen  about  giving  away  their  crimes. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  as  to  the  effect  on  their  lives,  which  their  being  into  such  com- 
pany would  have  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  any  case  where  it  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
them  back  to  gaol  again. 

Q.  Can  you  not  remember  any  specific  case  where  young  fellows  had  come  back 
without  showing  any  signs  of  improvement  ?  A.  There  are  plenty,  but  it  is  generally 
through  drunkenness,  idleness  or  other  causes*;  I  cannot  tell  of  any  case  of  their  relapsing 
into  crime  through  gaol  associations. 

Q.  Has  the  establishment  of  the  Central  prison  relieved  you  of  the  worst  class 
of  prisoners  ?  A.  It  has ;  the  Central  prison  takes  the  worst  criminals  away,  and  some- 
times even  the  men  sentenced  for  thirty  days  are  removed  in  that  way,  when  they  are 
short  of  labor  at  the  Central. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  removed  from  Hamilton  gaol  to  the  Central  prison  last 
year?    A.  Sixty-four. 

Q.  If  those  64  prisoners  had  been  retained  in  the  Hamilton  gaol  would  it  have  been 
much  more  difficult  to  have  effected  even  as  good  a  classification  as  you  now  have  (  A.  Oh 
yes,  because  it  would  have  kept  us  so  much  fuller. 

Q.  If  the  establishment  of  the  Central  prison  has  assisted  you  very  much  in  the 
classification  of  the  prisoners  what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  county  had  a 
poor  house  or  poor  house  and  work  house  combined  ?  A.  It  would  relieve  us  of  quite 
a  number  of  the  vagrants  who  come  here  in  the  winter  months ;  there  are  quite  a  number 
sent  to  us  who  cannot  work,  and  are  physically  deformed  who  should  really  go  to  a  poor 
house — men  who  have  committed  no  crime,  but  who  from  physical  disability  are  unfit 
tor  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin  : 

Q.  Do  the  rules  require  you  to  keep  account  of  every  recommittal  during  the  year  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Could  that.be  done?  A.  I  think  it  could  be  done  without  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  provided  we  got  new  index  books  every  year  ;  I  started  one  last  year  in  October 
and  I  could  tell  how  many  prisoners  have  been  recommitted  since  the  first  of  last 
October. 

Q.  It  is  very  necessary  that  such  a  record  should  be  kept,  because  you  might  have 
1,000  commitments  entered  but  only  400  prisoners.     A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  Of  the  64  prisoners  sent  to  the  Central  prison  how  many  were  recommittals  1 
A*  I  could  not  tell  you,  I  don't  think  there  would  be  many  recommittals. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drury  : 

Q.  When  the  prisoners  are  discharged  from  the  Central  prison  at  Toronto  do  they 
•come  back  as  a  rule  to  Hamilton  again  ?  A.  I  believe  the  Government  sends  them  down 
here  if  it  is  their  first  term  ;  their  expenses  are  paid  back  to  Hamilton. 

The  Chairman  : 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  subject  of  poor  houses,  have  you  a  county  poor  house  here  1 
A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  institution  to  have,  and  would  it  enable 
you  to  improve  the  discipline  of  the  gaol  ?  A.  Certainly  it  would,  because  it  would 
reduce  the  number  of  prisoners,  and  with  a  reduction  of  prisoners  would  come  an 
improvement  in  the  gaol  discipline. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  what  the  cellular  gaol  system  is  ?  A.  Yes,  I  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  it  during  the  past  year  or  so. 

Q.  Could  you  carry  out  the  cellular  system  as  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Con- 
ference on-  prison  reform,  recently  held  in  Toronto,  under  which  every  prisoner  would  be 
so  separated  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  prisoner  1  A.  No,  I 
could  not ;  to  do  that  I  would  have  to  keep  one  person  only  in  each  corridor,  and 
that  would  be  an  impossibility. 

Q.  To  lock  a  man  up  in  a  cell  could  not  properly  be  called  the  cellular  system ; 
could  it  ?    A.  No  ;  it  means  complete  isolation,  night  and  day. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  treating  in  that  way  persons  who  had  not  been  guilty 
of  serious  offences ;  would  you  not  think  that  was  a  severe  mode  of  dealing  with  them  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  the  cellular  system  ;  it  would  be  cruelty  to  a  man 
where  he  would  see  nobody  except  the  turnkey  at  certain  intervals ;  it  would  weaken 
his  mind  ;  it  would  give  more  facility  for  self-abuse,  which  is  already  practised  largely 
-amongst  prisoners,  and  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  insanity  in  our  prisons ;  we  have 
found  this  out  "by  constant  watching  We  have  one  man  who  has  spent  the  greater  part 
cf  the  year  with  us  on  a  general  charge  of  being  either  insane  or  a  vagrant ;  he  was 
becoming  more  and  more  imbecile,  and  we  had  an  idea  that  he  was  practising  self-abuse, 
but  we  were  never  sure ;  at  last  wo  put  him  in  a  cell  with  some  old  men  and  he  would 
get  up  at  night  after_  he  thought  the  others  were  asleep  and  abuse  himself.  That  is 
one  of  my  main  objections  to  the  cellular  system ;  it  would  encourage  this  to  a  large 
-extent 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  otherwise  have — that  is,  upon  prisoners  of  the  ordinary 
class;  do  you  think  it  would  induce  habits  of  sound  thought  or  weaken  their  minds? 
A.  I  think  it  would  weaken  their  minds. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  more  disposed  to  return  to  their  vicious  habits 
*fter  they  were  liberated  1  A.  I  think  their  natural  tendency  is  to  brood  over  their 
crimes,  and  the  effect  of  that  would  be  decidedly  unhealthy  ;  if  the  cellular  system 
were  adopted  I  do  not  think  the  men  should  be  kept  in  close  confinement  over  a  week. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  general  mental  and  moral  effect  of  the  system  would  be 
injurious?    A.  I  think  so — the  moral  effect  would  be  anyway. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  act  as  a  deterrent  on  the  commission  of  crime  ?  A.  I 
am  afraid  not;  it  would  enable  them  to  brood  over  their  crimes  and  prepare  fresh 
schemes. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is,  would  a  man  who  has  undergone  the  cellular  system  have 
a  wholesome  dread  of  going  back  to  it  again  ?  A.  I  am  afraid  not ;  I  do  not  think 
jou  can  prevent  crime  by  fear  of  the  punishment. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  that  you  are  opposed  to  <he  ceAlxxVax  *3*tom\     k-  \  «s&^ 
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Q.  And  you  say  further  that  in  the  present  condition  of  your  gaol,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  it  out.     A.  It  would. 

Dr.  Kosbbrugh  : 

Q.  Say  that  you  have  a  boy  15  years  of  age,  and  a  hardened  criminal,  and  suppose- 
that  a  lad  comes  in  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  whom  you  believe  to  be  comparatively 
innocent,  would  not  the  effect  of  those  boys  associating  together  be  decidedly  bad  upon 
the  younger  one  1  A.  It  would,  but  if  I  knew  the  first  one  to  be  a  bad  case,  I  would 
put  him  in  number  one  west,  where  we  have  the  men  who  are  not  such  hardened  criminals  ; 
I  would  not  put  boys  such  as  Dr.  Rosebrugh  describes  together  if  I  knew  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  hardship  on  these  boys  to  put  each  of  them  in  a 
room  by  himself  where  he  would  only  see  the  turnkey  or  the  chaplain  occasionally,  and 
where  he  could  be  supplied  with  books  to  read  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Tt  would  keep  him  away  from  the  bad  boys,  would  it  not,  and  you  could  hardly  call 
that  cruel  I     A.  Keeping  him  away  from  bad  boys  would  not  be  cruel,  but  to  shut  him  up- 
alone  would  be  a  bad  thing ;   boys  as  a  rule  have  a  dread  of  the  prison ;   it  is  a  hard 
thing  sometimes  to  see  them  crying  in  their  cells  for  hours  at  a  time. 

Q.  Which  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  less  of  the  two  evils,  to  allow  a  boy  to- 
associate  with  bad  boys  in  the  corridor  or  to  shut  him  up  in  a  room  by  himself  ;  which 
would  be  best  for  the  boy,  for  his  parents,  and  for  the  community  1  A.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  fair  comparison  to  make ;  I  have  already  said  that  if  I  knew  of  a  bad  boy  in 
the  boys1  corridor  I  would  have  him  removed  out  of  the  corridor ;  I  do  not  think  that 
the  cellular  system  is  desirable. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  your  duty  as  a  gaoler  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  which  boys- 
were  more  or  less  vicious,  and  to  separate  them  from  the  others  ?  A.  We  could  not 
separate  them  except  hardened  cases ;  we  try  to  find  out  by  overhearing  their  con- 
versation ;  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  do  it. 

Q.  When  you  find  that  one  of  the  boys  is  specially  wicked  and  likely  .to  lead  other* 
into  mischief  what  steps  do  you  take  ?     A.  We  generally  put  them  separate. 

Q.  What  is  the  greater  number  of  boys  that  you  have  ever  had  at  one  time?  A~ 
The  four  we  have  now  is  as  many  as  we  have  ever  had. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  erecting  a  building  close- 
to  the  gaol  under  the  supervision  of  yourself  and  staff,  in  which  the  vagrants  and  mild 
cases  of  insanity  could  be  confined  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  see  any.  I  would  want  some 
more  men  perhaps  to  attend  to  it. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  small  expense.     A.  Yes,  a  small  expense. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  County  of  Wentworth  makes  any  other  provision  for  its- 
poor  than  sending  its  vagrants  here?  A.  We  have  a  refuge  at  Hamilton,  and  I  think 
the  county  pays  for  some  at  the  House  of  Providence  at  Dundas. 

Q.  Each  locality  has  in  fact  a  poor  fund  for  the  support  of  its  indigent  ?  A.  Yes,  but 
a  great  many  vagrants  wander  through  the  county  coming  from  the  United  States  and 
they  cannot  get  into  a  refuge  because  they  are  not  citizens  and  the  magistrate,  if  they 
apply  to  him  must  send  them  to  gaol,  for  he  has  no  other  alternative. 

Q.  'What  is  your  opinion  about  working  a  certain  classs  of  prisoners  on  the  streets  T 
A. — The  work  would  be  all  right  I  suppose  if  public  opinion  would  allow  it,  but  you 
could  not  send  many  men  under  one  turnkey  at  a  time.  It  would  be  expensive  because 
you  would  have  to  get  additional  turnkeys.  One  turnkey  could  not  look  after  many— 
less   than  seven  and  I  suppose  he  would  have  to  be  armed. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  work  of  that  kind  would  morally  degrade  them — would  tend 
te  make  them  become  hopeless  criminals  1  A.  I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
degrade  the  criminal  classes,  the  more  the  public  eye  is  upon  a  man  engaged  in  a  humili- 
ating employment  the  more  quickly  he  loses  his  self-respect. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  As  to  degradation  from  that  class  of  work,  when  a  man  has  been  committed  ten  or  a 
dozen  times  for  drunkenness,  do  you  think  that  anything  could  degrade  him  much  more  ? 
A.  I  think  he  would  feel  his  position  more  keenly.  He  does  not  mind  how  degraded 
his  position  is  so  long  as  the  public  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  If  the  system  was  adopted  with  a  certain  class  of  criminals,  do  you  think  it  would 
have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  them  ?  A.  I  do  not.  I  think  they  would  grow  even  more 
careless,  more  regardless;  a  man  would  say  to  himself,  "Every  body  knows  I'm  bad  any- 
how, what  does  it  matter." 

Q.  I  suppose  if  a  man  were  committed  three  times  for  drunknennes  he  might  be 
looked  upon  as  pretty  well  confirmed  in  that  habit  1  A.  I  think  a  line  might  be  fairly 
drawn  there. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  401  persons  committed  to  your  gaol  last  year  for  drunkenness 
would  come  within  that  category  ?     A.  I  think  about  one-fifth. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  gaol  treatment  upon  that  class  of  drunkards  t 
A.  It  does  not  seem  to  reform  them.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  call  to  mind  any  men 
who  have  gone  from  drunkenness  to  worse  crimes,' but  sending  them  to  gaol  does  not 
reform  the  drunkards.  It  has  not  a  deterrent  effect.  Every  time  they  come  to  gaol  they 
become  more  hardened  and  more  eareless. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  cases  in  which  men  do  not  come  back  after  having  been 
sent  to  gaol  once.  Don't  you  think  that  the  punishment,  the  degradation,  has 
some  effect  on  such  men  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  that  there  are  many  who,  having  been  com- 
mitted for  drunkenness  do  not  come  back  again.  They  make  promises  and  keep  them 
for  a  time  but  they  nearly  always  come  back  again. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Do  you  know  any  cases  of  men  who  having  told  you  that  they  would  not  drink 
again  have  kept  away  from  it.  A.  Some  might,  but  others  who  have  made  the  promise 
have  left  the  city. 

Q.  But  where  they  have  not  left  the  city  ?  A.  I  know  several  cases  where  temperance 
societies  and  Christian  organizations  have  kept  them  away  from  drink,  but  could  not  say 
that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  sentence  has  kept  them  away  from  it. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  had  over  eighty  prisoners  removed  to  the  Mercer  Reformatory  and  the 
Central  Prison  during  the  year.  I  suppose  a  good  many  of  these  were  drunkards  1 
A.  Yea. 

Q  What  effect  have  the  Central  Prison  and  the  Mercer  Reformatory  upon  them  ?  A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  got  many  re-committals  from  amongst  those  who  were 
sent,  to  the  Mercer  Reformatory  during  last  year. 

Q.  What  do  you  infer  from  that  ?  A.  Drunkenness  among  women  appears  to  be 
decreasing.  Sometimes  we  have  had  quite  a  number,  but  last  week  we  did  not  have  a 
mngle  sentenced  woman  in  gaol. 
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Q.  Is  it  a  fair  deduction  to  make  that  the  Mercer  is  improving  that  class  or  are 
they  dying  out?  A.  I  think  the  dread  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  or  the  religious 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  that  class  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  I  think  that 
the  proper  education  of  criminals  is  the  best  way  of  doing  away  with  crime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  education  ?  A.  There  are  a  great  many  criminals  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  once  you  teach  them  to  read  they  become  more  intelligent 
and  give  up  criminal  habits. 

Q.  But  are  there  not  a  great  many  criminals  who  can  both  read  and  write  1  A.  A 
very  large  majority  of  those  who  commit  crime  now  can  only  nominally  read  and  write 
that  is  to  Bay  a  great  many  pretend  that  they  can  read  and  write  who  cannot  do  so,  and 
I  think  were  they  taught  to  read  and  write  that  would  have  a  good  effect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  those  who  read  and  have  access  to  books  care  about  spending 
their  time  in  that  way  ?     A.  No  they  don't  care  about  it. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  in  connection  with  the  gaol  ?  A.  We  have  no  library  but 
they  have  tesatments  and  books  which  the  more  religiously  disposed  people  and  the 
members  of  the  Salvation  Army  leave  for  them,  but  they  don't  seem  to  read  them.  The 
sentences  of  those  who  remain  here  are  too  short  for  us  to  do  any  good  with  the  prisoners 
in  an  educational  line. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  them  to  read  the  ordinary  newspapers  ?  A.  No,  they  would  be 
too  well  posted. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Central  Prison  has  had  a  good  effect  upon  drunkards  ? 
A.  We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  drunks  who  have  been  transferred  to  the  Central 
Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  good  many  who  have  been  deterred  by  the  treatment  there 
from  coming  back  again  ?  A.  There  are  some  who  have  not  come  back,  but  I  could  not 
bring  to  recollection  who  they  are. 

Q.  Are  those  drunkards  as  a  rule  supporters  of  their  families,  or  are  they  a  charge 
upon  their  families  ?  A.  Those  who  become  hopeless  drunkards  are  generally  a  charge 
upon  their  families. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  considerable  number  could  be  reclaimed  by  any  other  course 
of  treatment  than  common  gaol  commitment?     A.  I  think  they  might. 

Q.  What  would  you  recommend?  A.  I  would  say  send  them  to  some  kind  of 
prison  where  they  would  be  retained  until  they  went  through  a  regular  process  of  treat- 
ment, until  the  authorities  were  satisfied  that  upon  being  liberated  they  would  keep  from 
drink. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury 

Q.  That  would  be  an  inebriate  asylum.  Do  you  think  that  any  considerable  number 
of  the  persons  represented  by  the  401  commitments,  if  the  prison  authorities  made  a 
judicious  selection  of  them  and  transferred  them  to  an  inebriate  asylum  and  kept  them 
there  for  periods  not  exceeding  a  year,  would  be  benefited  by  that  system  of  treatment) 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  wou?d  be  in  that  time.  While  you  kept  them  there  they 
would  be  physically  benefited,  but  I  do  not  think  you  could  do  much  good  with  them 
under  two  or  three  years,  I  think  that  course  of  treatment  would  be  a  decided  benefit  to 
young  men  under  thirty  who  are  continually  coming  back  to  gaol.  There  is  very  little 
chance  of  absolutely  reclaiming  the  old  gaol  drunkard,  but  I  do  not  see  why  something 
should  not  be  done  with  him. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  Would  a  certain  proportion  of  those  drunkards  be  benefited  by  confinement  in 
the  Central  Prison  for  a  long  period,  say  for  two  years  ?     A.  That  would  be  hard  to  say. 

Q.  The  Central  Prison  is  an  inebriate  asylum  with  the  degradation  of  imprisonment 
Attached  to  it,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  they  would  be  teetotallers  while  they  were  there  at 
:any  rate. 

Q.  What  religious  instruction  is  carried  on  in  the  gaol  1  A.  Services  are  held  every 
Sunday  and  on  Friday  afternoons. 

Q.  Conducted  by  whom  ?  A.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  by  the 
-clergy  of  the  Kpiscopal  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches. 

Q.  Do  the  other  clergy  assist  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  the  Y.M.C.  A.  take  the  Sunday  services, 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Union  come  on  Friday  for  the  women. 

Q.  Have  you  any  secular  instruction  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  And  no  library  1     A.  No  library  at  all. 

Q.  Are  prisoners  compelled  to  attend  religious  observances  ?  A.  Those  belonging 
to  a  particular  denomination  have  to  attend  the  service,  and  as  regards  the  Roman 
Catholics  the  priest  comes  every  Sunday  and  holds  a  service. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  what  effect  religious  training  has  upon  the  prisoners  f 
A.  There  can  be  no  doubt  it  has  done  some  good.  I  know  one  case  that  of  a  mechanic 
who  was  down  in  the  gutter  and  it  made  a  man  of  him.  He  holds  an  excellent  situation 
now. 

Q.  Have  you  any  association  in  Hamilton  for  looking  after  discharged  prisoners  f 
A.  Yea,  there  is  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  or  a  branch  of  it 

Q.  Does  it  accomplish  some  good  ?  A.  I  do  not  know.  During  the  last  two  months 
there  has  not  been  a  single  prisoner  who  has  asked  to  go  to  it. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  pre-eminently  the  chief  cause  of  crime  1  A.  Whiskey 
•drinking. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  1  A.  Well,  there  are  several  things  next — ignorance,  want  of 
education — but  I  think  whiskey  drinking  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  that.  Boys  who  can- 
not read  or  write  are  generally  children  of  drunken  parents,  and  these  are  the  boys  who 
commit  many  of  the  juvenile  crimes.  Boys  in  the  city  are  allowed  to  stay  out  in  the 
evening  until  1  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  and  to  congregate  around  the  market,  and  I  believe 
it  is  after  dark  that  these  things  are  concocted.  There  is  one  institution  in  this  city 
which  I  think  is  a  grand  thing  for  the  boys.  At  St.  Matthews'  Episcopal  Church  they 
have  a  large  plot  of  ground  fenced  in  and  there  they  assemble  for  field  sports  in  the 
evening  under  proper  supervision,  for  there  is  always  some  one  in  charge  of  the  ground. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  grandest  institutions  that  we  have  in  Hamilton,  and  if  we 
had  more  of  them  there  would  be  fewer  crimes  amongst  the  boys. 

Q.  Intemperance  and  ignorance  then  are,  in  your  opinion,  the  chief  factors  in 
-developing  criminals  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  grades  of  crime)  A.  Burglaries  and  forgeries  are  usually  supposed  to 
be  committed  by  pretty  well  educated  men,  and  most  of  the  criminals  of  that  class  that  I 
iave  come  in  contact  with  have  been  sober.  Petty  larcenies  and  disorderly  conduct  are 
generally  the  results  of  ignorance  and  intemperance  1 

Eon.  Mr.  Dburt. 

Q.  A  great  many  of  your  prisoners  are  doing  hard  labor,  I  suppose?  A.  Yea, 
nearly  all.     As  far  as  possible  we  carry  the  sentence  of  hard  labor  out. 
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Q.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  curative  effect  of  hard  labor  upon  the  prison- 
era  ?    A.  I  think  its  effect  decidedly  wholesome. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  should  have  it  hard,  real  hard  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  think  if  you  have  to  choose  between  idleness  and  labor  that  labor  has  the 
better  curative  effect  upon  the  prisoner  ?     A  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  many  really  object  to  labor?  A.  Quite  a  number  of  those  who 
travel  from  gaol  to  gaol  There  was  only  one  month  in  five  years  when  there  was  no 
stone  in  the  gaol — it  was  a  year  ago  last  August.  The  news  spread  rapidly,  and  we 
never  had  so  many  prisoners  in  gaol  as  we  had  during  that  month. 

Q.  Who  supplies  the  stone  ?  A.  The  city  supplies  it,  and  it  is  doubly  useful  to  the 
city.  A  large  number  of  people  go  to  work  in  the  stone  quarries  to  bring  it  down  to  us 
and  we  break  ours  so  much  smaller  than  what  is  broken  outside  that  we  don't  really  enter 
into  competition  with  out  bide  labor.  The  men  outside  don't  care  about  breaking  it  so* 
fine,  as  they  are  all  on  piece  work.     It  does  not  pay  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  reformative  effect  of  the  prison  upon  the  character  of  the 
prisoner,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  think  that  is  more  likely  to  be  accomplished 
under  a  system  of  hard  labor  than  under  a  system  of  idleness  ?  A.  I  do  think  so.  I 
do  not  think  you  could  reform  a  man  if  you  kept  him  in  idleness. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  many  boys  were  sent  to  Penetanguishene  last  year  ?     A.  Eight. 
Q.  And  how  many  girls  to  the  reformatory  1    A.  One. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  results  of  such  reformatory  treatment  on  those  youths.  Do 
they  come  back  again  to  you  after  serving  their  time  at  the  reformatory  1  A.  We  get  a 
good  many  who  have  been  at  Penetanguishene  back  again. 

Q.  What  do  you  argae  from  that  1     A.  They  are  not  reformed  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  an  industrial  school  would  be  a  better  method  of  reformatory 
treatment  ?  A.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  take  the  youngest  of  the 
juvenile  offenders  to  an  industrial  school  before  they  get  so  hardened  as  to  necessitate 
their  being  sent  to  prison. 

Q.  Were  those  you  sent  to  Penetanguishene  youths  who  had  lapsed  into 
vicious  habits,  but  had  not  become  quite  reprobate,  or  were  they  hardened  criminals  f 
A.  They  were  mostly  small  boys  that  an  industrial  school  or  something  of  that  kind 
would  have  dealt  with  more  properly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  city  of  Hamilton  and  the  county  of  Wentworth  there 
is  room  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school  1  A.  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  enough  to  support  one. 

Q.  How  would  it  do  to  group  several  counties  together  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  group  a  reasonable  number. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  the  system  of  boarding  out  destitute  or  neglected  children- 
who  are  likely  to  fall  into  crime  1  A.  Jt  would  hardly  pay  to  keep  a  school  for  a* 
small  number.  The  best  plan  I  have  heard  of  is  that  adopted  by  some  society  in  Scot- 
land. They  go  round  the  country  and  find  people  who  have  got  no  children  and  who  are 
willing  to  take  some  for  a  number  of  years.  In  those  families  the  children  are  kept 
isolated  and  prevented  from  falling  into  bad  habits.  As  this  country  is  now,  we  have 
not  got  many  families  without  children,  so  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  practicable. 
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Q.  With  regard  to  little  boys,  could  you  in  a  general  way  account  for  their  becom- 
ing criminals.  Was  it  their  own  fault  or  the  result  of  their  parents'  neglect  ?  A.  In 
«ome  cases  it  was  through  the  vicious  tendency  of  the  children  themselves.  In  a  good 
many  cases  they  were  children  of  widow  women  who  had  lost  control  of  them. 

Q.  Who  were  obliged  to  go  out  working  \  A.  Tes  ;  in  some  cases  the  fathers  work 
And  the  mothers  go  out  washing  and  the  children  are  allowed  to  run  about  and  drift 
into  crime. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  placing  gaols  more 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  government  than  of  the  county  council.  Do  you  think 
that  would  effect  any  good  ?  A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  cannot  see  any  good  that 
would  result  from  it.  I  have  no  difficulty  with  the  gaol  authorities  as  it  is.  Everything 
goes  agreeably  as  between  the  county  council  and  the  gaol. 

Q.  There  is  no  interference  with  the  performance  of  your  duty  ?  A.  No,  sir,  not 
in  the  least.     Anything  that  I  require  and  ask  for  is  always  granted. 


I,  John  Ooulson,  gaoler,  Wei  land,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  your  present  position?     A.  In  February,  1884. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  regarding  the  association  of  prisoners.  A.  It  certainly  is  not 
beneficial  to  the  community,  though  it  might  be  worse  than  it  is.  Common  sense 
would  teach  me  that  the  effect  of  allowing  prisoners  to  associate  together  is  bad. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  in  the  classification  of  prisoners  in  your  gaol  if 
you  had  attached  to  the  gaol  a  work  house  where  vagrants  and  tramps  could  be 
committed  %  A.  It  would  have  a  beneficial  effect.  I  believe  these  men  should  be  made 
to  work  to  earn  sufficient  to  pay  for  their  being  kept  there. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  work  in  gaol  ?  A.  No,  not  as  a  rule. 
font  we  have  trouble  in  finding  them  work  to  do.  We  have  only  wood  cutting,  shovel- 
ling snow,  and  keeping  the  place  clean. 

Q.  Not  breaking  stone  1  ,  A.  Occasionally  we  have,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  two 
winters  that  we  have  broken  any  stone  at  all. 

Q.  Are  there  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  the  broken  stone  disposed  of  ? 
A.  Well,  the  officials  of  the  county  think  it  is  rather  against  the  paid  labor  outside  to 
set  the  men  to  that  kind  of  work.  We  sometimes  send  men  out  sweeping  the  snow  and 
doing  work  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Assuming  that  a  greater  number  of  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Central  prison 
that  you  got  rid  of  tramps  and  vagrants  by  a  proper  poor  house  and  work  house  system, 
and  that  yonr  lunatics  were  removed  promptly — the  mild  cases  sent  to  the  poor  house 
and  the  others  removed  to  the  asylum— do  you  think  that  you  could  then  have  a  proper 
system  of  classification  in  the  gaol  1     A.  I  think  we  could. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  is  called  the  cellular  system  ?  A.  Yes,  I  have 
heard  something  about  it. 

Q.  Could  you,  by  the  removals  I  have  spoken  of,  adopt  the  cellular  system  in  your 
gaol  t  A.  Not  in  its  present  shape,  the  structural  condition  of  the  gaol  would  not 
admit  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbuby. 

Q.  What  effect  would  solitary  confinement— complete  isolation  from  the  other 
inmates  of  the  gaol — have  upon  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  1  A.  I  think  it  would,  tam 
an  injurious  effect 
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Q.  Physically  or  mentally  ?     A.  Well,  mentally  more  particularly. 

Dr.    ROBEBRUGH. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  would  have  any  moral  effect  upon  them  1  Do  you  think  it- 
would  prove  a  deterrent  on  crime*?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  frighten  them  into  being  better  men  ?  A.  Well,  I  do 
not  know  that  it  would  frighten  them  so  much. 

Q.  Would  it  improve  their  temperament  1  A.  I  think  it  would.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  badness  communicated  from  one  to  another  in  an  institution  of  this  kind. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  prisoners  were  kept  hard  at  work  during  incarceration  would  that  improve? 
matters  ?  A.  It  would  to  a  certain  extent.  When  they  have  nothing  to  do  they  are 
generally  studying  some  mischief. 

Q.  How  are  your  prisoners  employed  ?  A.  Well,  we  have  no  regular  work  at  all 
for  the  prisoners  except  the  ordinary  routine  duties  of  the  prison. 

Q.  What  kind  of  labor  would  you  recommend  ?  A.  Breaking  stones,  I  think,  is 
very  good  labor. 

Q.  Would  that  interfere  with  outside  labor  to  any  great  extent  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  to  any  great  extent,  perhaps  less  than  anything  else  that  we  could  employ 
them  at 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  gaol  the  best  place  for  habitual  drunkards,  or  could  you  sug- 
gest any  other  mode  of  treatment  1  A.  I  think  I  could  speak  for  one  or  two  I  can  call 
to  mind  just  now  that  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly, 
and  I  have  not  seen  them  under  the  influence  of  liquor  since  they  served  their  sentence. 
I  think  the  treatment  of  the  Central  Prison  would  be  beneficial  to  that  class  of  people. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  for  drunk  and  disorderly  prisoners  committed  three  or 
more  times  to  gaol  a  long  period  of  confinement  in  the  Central  Prison  ]  A.  Yes,  I  think 
it  would  be  beneficial  for  them. 

Q.  What  religious  instruction  have  you  in  the  gaol,  and  have  you  a  library  ?  A. 
We  have  instruction  occasionally  from  ministers  who  come  there,  and  it  has  a  good  effect. 
Sometimes  we  have  none  for  three  or  four  months  at  a  time.     We  have  no  library. 

Mr.  Juby. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  prisoners  would  like  work  if  you  had  it  for  them  to  do,  or 
would  they  prefer  idleness  ?  A.  There  are  a  few  that  don't  want  work  and  would  not 
work  if  they  could  help  it,  but  the  majority  are  anxious  to  work. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  prisoners  men  who  could  under  ordinary  circumstances  earn 
their  living  if  they  were  sober  and  industrious.  A  Many  of  them  I  know  could,  but  s> 
great  many  of  them  are  strangers  to  me. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  t  A.  In  our  county  I  think 
the  chief  cause  of  crime  is  the  liquor  traffic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  Do  you  find  your  county  council  liberal  in  dealing  with  your  requirements  from 
year  to  year  and  with  your  requisitions  for  improvements  ?  A.  Reasonably  so.  I  havt» 
never  had  any  cause  to  complain. 

Q.  Has  /our  gaol  been  built  long  f    A.  It  was  built  33  years  ago. 
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Q.  You  don't  think  that  there  would  be  any  special  advantage  in  your  case  if  the 
control  of  the  gaol  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  county  and  placed  entirely  under 
the  Government  ?  A.  It  might  be  beneficial  in  some  respects.  If  the  gaols  were  all* 
under  the  Government  we  would  get  a  uniformity  in  certain  matters  that  we  don't  get 
now,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 

Q.  The  feeling  is  pretty  general  that  the  county  council  are  not  disposed  to  spend 
money  to  secure  a  proper  classification  of  prisoners.  Do  you  think  that  in  your  county 
you  could  induce  them  to  do  much  more  in  that  direction?  A.  No,  a  great  deal  might 
be  done  in  that  direction  in  connection  with  the  gaol,  but  I  fancy  that  our  council  would 
not  like  to  undertake  anything  further. 


John  Hamilton,  gaoler,  St.  Catharines,  called  and  sworn  : — 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  of  St.  Catharines  gaol  ?     A.  In  April,  1816. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instances  in  which  a  man  was  reclaimed  by  being  com- 
mitted to  your  gaol  ?     A.  I  could  not  say  that  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  ?     A.  We  have  no  library. 

Q.  Any  religious  instruction  ?  A.  Yes,  there  are  young  men  from  the  college,  and 
if  they  don't  come  the  old  generally  come,  and  we  have  generally  somebody.  There  is 
Ho  regular  minister. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  discussion  about  the  gaols  being  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it  ?  A.  Well,  to  tell  the  truth  I  never  considered 
anything  about  it  I  have  never  discussed  it  in  any  way.  I  have  always  got  all  I 
wanted  from  the  sheriff  and  never  bothered  my  head  about  it. 

Q.  Then  it  does  not  trouble  you  at  all  ?     A.  It  doesn't  concern  me  at  all. 

Q.  How  many  turnkeys  have  you  ?     A.  Only  one,  and  little  enough. 

Q.  A  good  young  fellow  ?    A.  He  is  a  good  man  but  not  yonng. 

Q.  How  old  is  he  ?    A.  I  suppose  he  is  65. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  one  question  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  us  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation upon.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  Lincoln  ?  A.  That  is  a 
question  I  cannot  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  not  thought  of  it  ?  A.  No,  I  am  not  posted  enough  to  answer  that 
question  thoroughly.  There  is  nothing  like  so  much  drunkenness  as  there  was  a  number 
of  years  ago. 

Thomas  E.  Dawson,  Sheriff,  St.  Catharines,  called  and  sworn  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Sheriff,  the  evidence  of  your  gaoler  in  regard  to  the  want 
of  classification  in  Lincoln  gaol ;  do  you  think  that  it  is  a  source  of  crime  in  the  community  ? 
A  No ;  they  are  a  good  class  of  prisoners  in  our  gaol.  If  there  were  a  number  of  lads 
committed  I  should  say  they  should  be  classified  and  kept  separate  from  the  others.  I 
think  that  they  might  be  separated  more  carefully  than  they  are  now,  but  it  would  be 
more  injurious  to  keep  them  isolated  and  not  allow  them  to  mix  with  anybody.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  association  is  demoralising,  but  that  is  a  question  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  influence  of  a  bad  prisoner  upon  a  better  one  would 
be  corrupting?  A.  I  do  not  think  so.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  a  certain  way  of  dealing 
with  those  cases.     In  some  instances  there  is  no  bad  influence  at  all. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  has  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Prison  had  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  evils  of  improper  classification.  A.  Yes,  I  think  it  has ;  I  think  it  has 
-acted  as  a  deterrent  against  crime.  I  have  found  in  my  experience  only  one  or  two 
come  back  again  to  us  from  the  Central  Prison. 

Hon  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Is  that  owing  to  the  rigid  discipline  do  you  think  ?  A.  Yes,  there  is  no  opportu- 
nity of  idling  there  ;  they  have  to  accustom  themselves  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  what  advanced  thinkers  in  peno- 
logy call  a  perfect  system  of  classification  in  your  gaol  ?  A.  Well,  I  don't  agree  with 
the  suggestion  that  we  should  have  the  cellular  system,  that  is,  entire  enforced  separa- 
tion one  from  another ;  I  think  that  would  be  demoralising  and  injurious  morally.  I  do 
,  not  think  it  would  in  the  slightest  degree  improve  those  who  were  confined.  Those 
committed  for  burglary,  rape  and  serious  crimes  of  that  character  should  be  kept 
separate  from  the  rest.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  have  cellular  confinement  even  in 
those  cases,  but  I  think  they  should  be  removed  from  the  other  prisoners  as  much  as 
possible,  that  is  from  those  convicted  for  larceny  and  the  like. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  those  waiting  trial  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  other 
prisoners  ?  A.  I  think  in  serious  casea  they  should.  I  know  many  instances  of  persons 
committed  for  larceny  who  had  got  into  trouble  through  intoxication  rather  than  through 
a  desire  to  steal. 

Q.  From  what  I  gather,  you  think  you  may  associate  those  waiting  trial  with  those 
sentenced  without  any  injurious  effects  resulting?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  those  awaiting  trial  who  have  been  committed  three  times,  do  you  think 
that  the  classification  in  regard  to  prisoners  of  that  kind,  having  regard  to  the  serious- 
ness of  their  crime,  would  effect  any  good  ?  A.  No,  because  often  those  three  or  four 
times  committed  are  committed  for  short  periods  for  simple  drunkenness. 

Q.  Then  in  your  gaol  could  you  have  a  perfect  classification  made  ?  A.  1  think  it 
is  possible. 

Q.  Well,  could  you  if  you  had  thirteen  prisoners,  seeing  that  the  highest  number 
you  had  was  thirteen  ?  A.  Yes,  we  could  with  thirteen,  but  I  do  not  think  we  could 
with  a  higher  number. 

Q.  Your  gaoler  has  told  us  that  there  is  a  poor  house  at  St.  Catharines.  Is  it  your 
belief  that  it  benefits  your  gaol  in  point  of  discipline  and  classification  ?  A.  I  think  not, 
for  this  reason  ;  the  poor  house  is  solely  under  the  control  of  the  county.  The  only 
ones  admitted  to  it  are  those  indigent  people  in  the  county  whom  the  different  townships 
put  there.     There  is  no  one  admitted  there  except  those  coming  from  the  townships." 

Q.  Were  there  any  vagrants,  people  unable  to  care  for  themselves,  people  who  hare 
been  for  years  a  burden  on  the  county,  admitted  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  there  not  be  a  large  proportion  of  those  committed  to  the  gaol  if  you  had 
no  poor  house  ?  A.  No,  because  so  much  would  be  allowed  to  families  in  the  county  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  and  that  would  be  a  cheaper  means  of  dealing  with  them. 

Q.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  poor  house  had  you  not  any  larger  number  of 
vagrants  in  your  gaol  ?  A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  We  would  have  more  outsiders, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  lessens  the  number  of  inmates.  It  is  only  those  committed 
for  minor  offences  that  we  have.     The  county  will  not  allow  any  one  from  the  city  to  go 
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into  the  poor  house,  although  the  public  of  St.  Catharines  is  willing  to  pay  a  certain 
amount,  whatever  may  be  necessary,  for  the  privilege.  In  my  opinion  the  Government 
might  have  supervision  over  the  poor  house  and  I  trust  that  it  will  have. 

Q.  I  notice  that  32  prisoners  were  committed  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly 
conduct  to  the  gaol.  Do  you  think  that  gaol  treatment  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  that 
-class  of  prisoners  1  A.  Not  upon  the  majority.  I  think  they  are  chronic  drunkards, 
most  of  them.  Sometimes  eight  or  nine  of  them  are  habitual  or  confirmed  drunkards. 
They  are  invariably  indolent,  they  are  not  supporters  of  families,  and  in  most  cases  they 
are  a  charge  upon  their  families. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  respect  to  industrial  schools.  Have  you  noticed  the 
working  of  these  institutions,  and  have  you  formed  any  opinion  regarding  them  during 
the  time  you  have  been  sheriff)  A.  I  think  that  they  are  very  essential  things,  I  know 
there  is  one  at  Mimico.  I  know  one  boy  who  was  sent  by  our  police  magistrate  down 
to  Mimico  and  his  parents  paid  for  him. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  vicious  disposition  of  that  boy  ?  A.  There  has 
been  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  He  has  been  allowed  to  roam  the  streets  at 
night.  One  of  the  recruiting  grounds  for  criminals  is  this  roaming  in  the  streets  ;  there 
it  is  that  they  drift  into  habits  of  smoking  and  drinking  and  then  they  pilfer.  I  think 
that  the  local  authorities  or  policemen  should  have  power  to  remedy  that.  These  are 
sources  to  my  mind  for  recruiting  criminals. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  gaol  a  proper  place  for  young  boys  1  A.  I  do  not  approve  of 
boys  being  committed  to  gaol  for  first  offences.  I  know  of  other  boys  than  the  one  I 
have  named  being  brought  before  the  police  magistrate  foi  sentence  and  they  were 
liberated  after  a  reprimand.  I  think  it  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  a  boy  of  tender  years 
should  be  sent  to  gaol. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  the  Government  taking  over  the  control  of  the  gaols  ?  A.  I 
have  not  thought  of  the  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect  as  regards  administration  and  discipline  ? 
A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  doubtful  thing  to  do  until 
public  opinion  is  ripe  for  that  change.  I  do  not  see  any  good  that  would  arise  from  the 
Government  taking  over  the  control  of  the  gaols  ;  of  course  the  advantage  of  uniformity 
would  be  secured  and  the  cry  just  now  is  for  centralization. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  ?  A.  The  use  of  intoxicants, 
that  is  the  excessive  use. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  comes  next  to  intemperance  1  A.  Well,  we  have  a  great 
many  here  for  larceny.  Larcenies  are  in  many  cases  attributable  to  drunkenness. 
^Nearly  all  these  cases  arise  from  drunkenness. 

Q.  Do  many  of  these  prisoners  who  are  committed  as  drunkards  drift  into  other 
crimes  subsequently  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  find  that  to  be  the  case.  I  find  that  those  who 
are  guilty  of  larceny  often  commit  the  offence  while  in  a  drunken  state.  They  pass  some- 
body^ place  of  business  while  under  the  influence  of  drink,  take  something,  and  then  get 
Arrested. 
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James  Smith,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Welland,  called  and  sworn  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  sheriff  Mr.  Smith  1    A.  Since  January  1889. 

Q.  From  your  observation  do  you  think  that  improper  classification  is  a  cause  of 
increasing  crime  ?  A  Well,  it  certainly  would  be  a  disadvantage.  It  certainly  would 
not  decrease  it.     I  think  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Would  that  be  more  the  case  with  youths  than  with  adults  ?  A.  I  think  that 
these  would  be  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  gaol  influence. 

Q.  Do  you  make  frequent  visits  to  the  gaol  1    A.  Yes,  very  frequent. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  consult  the  gaoler  about  matters  appertaining  to  prison  affairs  t 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  has  the  Central  Prison  had  a  good  effect  on  the  discipline  and 
classification  of  the  gaol  ?  A.  Yes,  I  think  it  has.  It  has  lessened  the  number  of 
prisoners  and  the  fewer  prisoners  we  have  in  gaol  the  better  we  can  classify  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  better  classification  of  prisoners  in 
Welland  gaol  than  there  is  at  present  1  A  No,  I  think  not ;  I  think  that  with  the 
number  of  prisoners  that  we  have  at  present  we  could  not  make  an  improvement  in  the 
classification,  considering  the  accommodation  that  we  have. 

Q.  If  vagrants  and  tramps  were  removed  to  some  establishment  specially  fitted  for 
them,  could  you  improve  your  classification  ?  A.  Oh,  certainly  ;  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  winter  season  are  tramps.J 

Q.  Of  the  132  prisoners  committed  last  year  I  see  that  there  were  72  vagrants.  Do 
these  chiefly  belong  to  your  own  county  or  are  they  outsiders  1  A.  A  great  many  have 
come  from  other  counties.  A  great  many  from  over  the  border,  from  Buffalo,  tramps 
looking  for  work. 

Q.  Can  you  recommend  any  effective  mode  of  dealing  with  that  class  of  prisoners  ? 
A.  Well  it  is  hard  to  answer  that  question.  I  think  hard  work  has  a  good  effect. 
Give  them  all  the  hard  work  you  can.     We  always  keep  them  at  work  when  we  can. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  employment  that  could  be  provided  for  these  people.  A.  The 
only  employment  that  I  know  would  be  breaking  stones  in  the  gaol  yard,  and  I  don't 
know  what  use  could  be  made  of  that.  If  the  county  would  take  the  subject  up  of  em- 
ploying prisoners  breaking  stone,  it  might  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  working  on  the  streets?  A.  I  do  not  think  the  county 
would  take  that  up  because  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  unpopular.  Anything  that  leads  to 
expense  would  be  unpopular  with  a  great  many  people. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  moral  effect  upon  these  men  whether  they  are  willing 
to  work  or  not  is  good  ;  and  that  it  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  if  it  were  known  that 
men  sent  to  the  gaol  would  be  compelled  to  do  a  fair  day's  work!  A.  Yes,  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  made  to  do  a  fair  day's  work. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule  are  those  86  prisoners  who  are  entered  as  tramps  criminals  t 
A  No  not  as  a  general  rule  We  have  not  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  are  criminals. 
Sometimes  we  find  that  they  have  been  encouraged  to  go  out  of  other  counties  which 
were  thus  relieved  of  a  charge  upon  them. 

Q.  Under  whose  authority  would  these  men  be  arrested  1  A.  They  would  be  arrested, 
taken  before  the  police  magistrate,  charged  with  vagrancy  because  they  have  no  meant 
of  support  Sometimes  to  get  arrested  they  will  go  and  commit  some  petty  act  of  laroeny 
bo  that  a  warrant  may  be  issued  for  their  arrest,  and  that  they  may  be  committed. 
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Q.  Supposing  they  were  not  not  pat  in  gaol,  what  would  happen  ?  A.  Well  I  do- 
not  know  what  would  happen  If  a  a  poor  house  were  there  they  would  be  obliged  to- 
take  them  in. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  the  place  for  them  ?  A.  I  do.  I  know  that  there  are 
cases  of  men  who  find  it  much  easier  to  get  into  gaol  than  into  the  poor  house. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  if  a  tramp  were  made  to  cut  a  cord  of  wood  for  his  maintenance 
for  a  day  and  night  that  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  him,  or  would  he  simply 
wander  into  another  county  where  no  wood  has  to  be  cut  1  A.  I  can  hardly  say ; 
some  might  but  there  are  others  who  would  not  object  to  work, 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  find  most  tramps  in  the  winter  or  summer  ?  A  We  have  most  in  the 
winter.  They  find  employment  in  summer,  but  they  make  up  their  minds  simply  to  loaf 
in  gaol  in  the  winter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  would  not  be  there  if  there  were 
plenty  of  work  to  do.     I  think  a  considerable  number  come  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  is  the  practice  of  your  magistrates.  Do  they  commit  men  simply  for  being 
drunk?  A.  They  are  generally  committed  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  but  sometimes 
they  are  committed  to  gaol  when  they  have  not  been  very  disorderly. 

Q.  Are  most  of  these  vagrants  as  well  as  drunkards  ?  A.  Well  most  of  them  are, 
bat  I  can  hardly  say  what  proportion. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  combined  action  of  say  the  Counties  of  Welland 
and  Lincoln  and  the  peninsula  generally  in  order  to  get  rid  of  these  tramps  and  vagrants. 
Could  they  not  be  choked  out  in  some  way  or  other  1  A.  I  fancy  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter ;  they  would  not  go  out,  and  we  would  be  obliged  to  charge  them  with  being  drunk, 
and  disorderly,  and  thus  they  are  bound  to  get  there  anyway.  They  would  steal  something 
or  commit  some  crime. 

Q.  Would  these  tramps  be  willing  to  work  for  their  food  1  A.  Some  of  them  would, 
but  there  are  others  who  would  not  work  if  they  could  help  it. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  1    A.  I  think  it  is  vagrancy. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  vagrancy  then  1  A.  It  is  destitution  I  think,  and 
sometimes  intemperance  leads  to  destitution. 

Q.  Does  destitution  lead  to  drunkenness  1  A.  It  might  do  so,  but  I  would  say  more 
generally  that  intemperance  leads  to  destitution  than  destitution  to  intemperance. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  Government  taking  over  the  gaols  of  the  province. 
Do  you  think  much  good  would  be  accomplished  by  that  means  ?  A.  I  think  it  might  help 
as  in  some  ways.     If  you  could  bring  the  public  mind  to  look  at  it  in  a  proper  way. 

Dr.  Bosebruoh. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  strictly  enforced  school  law  for  boys  and  girls  under  16- 
yean  of  age  would  tend  to  lessen  the  amount  of  crime  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  help.  I 
think  education  and  temperance  two  of  the  principal  preventives  of  crime. 

Q.  Supposing  we  had  a  strict  prohibitory  law,  would  it  lessen  the  number  of  vagrants  t 
A-  I  think  for  confirmed  drunkards  there  is  no  salvation.  The  only  way  of  dealing  with 
them  is  to  put  them  where  they  can't  get  anything  to  drink. 
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Jambs  Ogville  recalled. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  see  you  had  401  vagrants  in  your  gaol  last  year.  What  do  you  'think  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  vagrancy  in  their  cases.  Were  they  confirmed  vagrants  or 
men  who  could  not  procure  employment?  A.  There  were  a  great  many  confirmed 
vagrants.  In  the  summer  season  they  beg  or  lie  out  at  nights,  and  then  there  are  some 
who  are  drunkards.  We  don't  perhaps  prove  drunkenness  against  them.  They  may  be 
noisy  and  we  see  them  loitering  around  ;  we  arrest  them  and  charge  them  as  vagrants. 
In  summer  as  I  say  they  sleep  out,  and  in  winter  when  it  is  too  cold  they  contrive  to  be 
ai  rested  under  the  Vagrancy  Act. 

Q.  You  have  more  vagrants  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  vagrancy  generally  on  the  increase  or  decrease  1  A.  Well,  we  had 
less  last  year  than  formerly.  I  think  the  chief  reason  that  keeps  them  away  is  the  large 
pile  of  stone  that  we  have  to  break.  My  idea  is  that  a  large  number  of  these  men  are 
professional  tramps. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  remedy  for  vagrancy  and  tramping) 
A.  Give  them  longer  sentences  and  plenty  of  hard  work.  I  would  sentence  them  to  aom^ 
hard  labor  prison.  Since  I  gave  my  evidence  I  have  examined  my  books  and  I  find  that 
for  this  year  ;  that  is  from  the  first  of  October  there  are  717  entries  as  commitments 
which  represent  409  individuals. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  men  that  come  to  you  have  fallen  into  crime  from 
•drink  1     A.  I  think  over  80  per  cent. 

Q.  Of  children  under  16,  how  many  do  you  suppose  are  brought  there  directly  or 
indirectly  from  drink  ?  A.  I  should  say  fully  one-half  of  these  children  that  go  through 
the  gaol  are  brought  there  indirectly  through  drink. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  will  be  remedied  in  time  by  a  prohibitory  law  ?  A.  I 
think  that  a  prohibitory  law  would  cure  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  stricter  school  law  would  have  any  effect  in  reducing  the  number 
of  criminals  ?     A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  find  many  truants  from  school  in  gaol  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
Most  of  these  boys  that  come  in  admit  that  they  have  been  away  playing  a  bit  or  some* 
thing  of  that  kind. 


Dr.  Rosebrugh,  Surgeon  of  Hamilton  gaol,  called  and  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  surgeon  of  the  Hamilton  gaol  ?     A 
About  29  years. 

Q.  From  your  observation  during  that  time,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  pre- 
valence of  crime  and  vice  is  largely  due  to  the  defective  classification  and  corrupt- 
ing influences  of  common  gaols?  A.  Well,  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer  that 
question.  The  class  that  we  have  as  a  rale  are  such  a  hardened  bad  set  to  begin  with 
that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say  how  far  these  influences  may  have  affected  them.  I  think 
that  we  have  young  people  going  through  the  gaol  who  seem  to  be  influenced  by  their 
associations,  but  they  have  near.y  all  some  bad  qualities  when  they  go  there.  I  thidk 
most  of  the  young  men  have  been  leading  bad  lives  about  the  town  before  they  have  been 
caught  and  committed  to  prison.  I  tihnk  that  a  proper  classification  ought  to  accomplish 
£Ood,  but  whether  it  will  do  so  or  not  I  cannot  say. 
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Q.  Jf  70a  had  six  boys  under  16  in  one  corridor,  some  of  whom  had  been  in  gaol 
frequently  and  others  for  the  first  time,  do  you  not  think  that  evil  effects  would  result 
from  such  association  1  A,  Yes,  I  think  if  there  were  one  or  two  innocent  boys  confined 
with  three  or  four  bad  boys,  that  would  have  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  boys  who 
had  not  y9t  become  hardened. 

Q.  Should  there  not  therefore  be  a  sub-classification  or  an  entire  separation  of  such 
boys  f  A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  There  are  so  many  constitution- 
ally bad.  I  think  that  many  of  the  orphans  brought  out  from  England  are 
constitutionally  sinful  and  physically  diseased,  and  I  think  that  system  of  bringing 
them  out  should  be  checked.  Our  country  is  getting  full  of  diseased  children,  who 
when  they  become  married  will  procreate  diseased  children  1  I  think  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  two-thirds  of  the  boys  are  constitutionally  diseased,  constitutionally  sin- 
ful and  bad  ;  that  is,  those  who  come  from  the  Old  Country. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  heredity  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  crime  ?  A.  I  do,  I 
am  of  that  opinion. 

Q.  Would  the  association  of  these  diseased  children,  both  physically  and  morally, 
with  other  boys  in  our  community  have  a  bad  effect  ?  A.  I  think  it  would.  I  think 
those  boys  coming  from  the  Old  Country  and  mixing  with  farmers'  boys  here  has  a  bad 
effect. 

Q.  The  disease  that  you  have  reference  to  is,  I  presume,  venereal?  A.  Yes. 
Syphilitic  disease  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  And  will  be  transmitted  again  1  A.  Yes,  besides  they  are  not  physically  strong 
boys  or  able  to  do  a  hard  day's  work.     That  is  my  observation  and  firm  belief. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  those  youths  of  16  or  over  from  the  Old  Country  who  came 
under  your  observation  are  of  the  class  that  you  speak  of  ?  A.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer  that  question.     I  think,  however,  a  large  proportion.     At  least  two-thirds. 

Q,  Well,  then,  your  remedy  for  that  would  be,  as  I  understand,  rigid  exclusion  1 
A.  Yes,  let  there  be  some  supervision  and  some  rigid  examination  before  they  are  brought 
over  in  the  ships.  Only  boys  believed  to  be  healthy  should  be  allowed  to  come.  Children 
of  diseased  parents  imported  into  this  country  have  a  hereditary  taint  and  are  likely  to 
produce  criminality. 

Q.  And  their  progeny  would  do  the  same  1  A.  Yes,  their  offspring  would  be  the 
same. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Prison  and  the  transfer  of 
prisoners  from  the  gaol  has  improved  gaol  affairs  ?  A.  No,  not  materially.  There  are 
not  enough  taken  away.  There  are  only  a  few  taken  and  our  average  is  only  thirty  males 
removed  from  here  in  the  year.  They  drift  back  to  the  common  gaol  and  are  sentenced 
to  the  Central  Prison  over  and  over  again. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  lengthening  of  the  sentences  of  such  prisoners  would  have 
a  good  effect  1    A.  1  should  think  it  would  but  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Take  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes,  of  which  you  had  a  large  number  last 
year,  what  effect  would  it  have  if  they  were  removed  from  temptation  and  drink  for  two 
years  instead  of  from  30  to  90  days  1  A.  Well,  I  think  if  you  take  the  younger  class  of 
drunkards  it  would  have  a  good  effect.  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  reform  of  an  old 
drunkard  though.  You  may  take  him  and  keep  him  away  from  drink  for  years  but  he 
invariably  falls  back  again  to  his  old  habits,  not  really  cured  or  changed.  I  have  known 
some  become  temperance  men,  reclaimed  drunkards,  but  they  used  to  fall  into  their  old, 
habits  sooner  or  later. 
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Q.  What  would  you  suggest  for  this  class  ?  A.  Hard  work  for  the  old  class,  and  I 
think  for  the  younger  classes  there  would  be  some  hope  of  reform  if  they  had  three  years 
— I  don't  think  that  less  than  three  years  would  be  of  much  use — in  an  institution  with 
a  view  to  reforming  them.  I  do  not  think  that  a  sentence  of  two  years  would  be 
sufficient. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Central  Prison  would  be  a  good  place  for  these  younger 
■drunkards,  or  would  you  prefer  an  inebriate  asylum  ?  A.  1  am  firmly  of  opinion  that 
as  regards  those  who  could  not  pay  for  their  maintenance  in  an  inebriate  asylum,  a  place 
where  they  would  have  plenty  of  work,  regular  hours  and  steady  employment  would 
be  good,  and  they  would  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  being  reclaimed  than  if  they  were 
allowed  to  lie  about  idle.  I  have  known  cases  of  persons  who  have  been  in  an  inebriate 
asylum  and'  have  had  no  work  to  do  who  have  fallen  into  their  old  habits  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  -have  not  very  much  faith  in  the  treatment  given  at  the  inebriate  asylum  ? 
A.  I  may  say  in  justice  to  these  places  that  I  have  not  had  very  much  experience  of 
them.  For  these  habitual  drunkards  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  the  whiskey 
-out  of  them,  then  put  them  to  regular  hours,  regular  work  and  regular  meals  ;  that  will 
<;ure  them  if  anything  will..  There  is  no  medicine  that  would  prevent  their  going  back 
to  their  old  habits  again. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Coming  now  to  the  vagrants  and  that  class  of  criminals,  are  they  mostly  drunk- 
ards ?  A.  Yes,  they  are  mostly  drunkards  and  they  are  always  afraid  of  work.  When 
we  have  got  our  stone  yard  full  of  stones  we  are  not  troubled  with^o  many  of  them,  but 
when  we  have  not  we  usually  find  a  large  number. 

Q.  Then  work  is  your  remedy  for  this  state  of  things )  A.  Yes,  work  and  plenty 
of  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  ?  A.  That  is  the  trouble.  I  find  that  other  men  not  of  that 
class  don't  wish  to  associate  with  these.  I  used  to  think  they  should  be  turned  out  into 
the  streets.     It  would  be  hard  to  get  good  honest  men  to  work  with  this  class. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  for  vagrants  and  tramps  long  periods  in  the  Central  Prison 
would  have  a  good  effect  ?    A.  So  long  as  you  keep  them  there. 

Q.  Assuming  that  by  some  means  or  other  vagrants  and  tramps  could  be  disposed 
of,  and  that  the  drunk  and  disorderly  prisoners  could  be  largely  reduced  by  the  removal 
of  a  r  umber  to  the  Central  Prison  or  some  industrial  place  do  you  think  that  better 
classification  and  discipline  could  be  effected  in  the  gaols  f  A.  1  think  so,  I  think  they 
could.     Some  means  should  be  devised  to  make  them  so. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  what  is  known  as  the  cellular  system  ?  A  Well, 
I  should  think  it  would  be  a  good  system,  but  I  have  not  considered  it  very  fully  although 
I  have  read  of  it  It  is  generally  supposed  that  under  the  cellular  system  there  is  a  well- 
devised  scheme  of  employment.     I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  such 

a  system. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  criminality  and  vice  1  A.  I  think  that  with  the 
female  population  in  the  gaols  intemperance  and  prostitution  are  the  chief  causes  of 
crime.     There  is  no  effective  cure  for  prostitution. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  great  proportion  of  female  prisoners  that  come  under  your  care 
in  gaol  are  prostitutes  1     A.  The  greatest  number  are. 

Q.  What  effect  has  their  association  with  the  other  classes  of  female  prisoners  t 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question,  I  hardly  know.  I  think  that  when 
a  woman  is  placed  in  gaol  she  feels  it  and  she  generally  says  she  will  never  sin  again, 
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that  she  will  never  do  wrong  again,  but  as  soon  as  she  gets  out  she  becomes  intoxicated, 
meets  with  temptation,  and  not  having  the  moral  strength  to  resist  temptation  she  falls. 

Q.  Supposing  a  servant  girl  is  arrested  for  larceny  and  put  in  the  same  corridor  with 
the  prostitute,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  being  associated  with  the  prostitute  1  Do  you 
think  she  is  liable  to  come  out  as  bad  as  the  other  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am 
not  very  sure  what  the  conversation  would  be,  but  I  rather  think  that  the  conversation 
would  not  be  in  that  direction.  I  think  the  conversation  between  women  in  that  way 
is  not  very  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  need  in  the  Province  for  some  other  institution  than 
the  Penetanguiahene  Reformatory  for  boys  who  have  a  tendency  to  crime  either  from 
destitution,  neglect  or  evil  influences  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  we  are  badly  in  need 
of  houses  of  refuge  in  the  country.  We  frequently  see  in  the  gaol  poor  people  who 
have  no  means  of  support,  who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  who  are  not 
proper  subjects  for  an  asylum.  We  have  again  and  again  people  in  the  gaol  who  should 
be  in  the  poor  house  where  they  could  be  taken  care  of  by  qualified  persons  and  put 
under  some  mild  restraint.  I  have  held  this  opinion  for  a  long  time  that  we  ought  to 
have  houses  of  refuge  in  the  counties. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  that  the  State  would  be  justified  in  taking  children  from 
parents  who  neglect  them  and  allow  them  to  fall  into  criminal  habits.  At  the  present 
time  you  know  that  a  boy  is  not  sent  to  Penetanguishene  unless  he  has  done 
something  that  makes  him  amenable  to  the  law )  A.  Wall,  a  woman  complained  to  me 
last  week  that  she  could  not  do  anything  with  her  boy.  He  would  not  work  and  there 
was  no  getting  a  situation  for  him,  and  what  was  the  woman  to  do  1  J  considered  and 
I  said  you  ought  to  get  the  boy  to  learn  a  trade,  and  after  a  while  she  said  she  thought 
it  was  no  good  his  learning  a  trade.  I  had  in  view  Penetanguishene  institution,  and  I 
hinted  this,  but  she  said  he  hadn't  done  anything  that  would  bring  him  before  the 
court.  That  boy  is  falling  into  bad  habits,  and  there  is  no  is  no  way  of  getting  hold 
of  him  but  by  sending  him  to  some 'institution  such  as  you  speak  of,  an  industrial 
school.  If  there  could  be  some  institution  devised  especially  for  taking  hold  of  boys  who 
are  not  yet  very  bad,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  It  would  be  something  like  the  industrial  school  system  ?  A.  Yes,  a  place  where 
such  boys  could  learn  a  trade. 

Q.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  parent  herself  desired  that  the  State  should  take  care 
of  her  boy,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  parents  neglect  their  duty  and  even  encour- 
age their  children  in  criminal  courses.  Do  you  think  that  in  such  cases  the  State  should 
interfere  and  deprive  the  parents  of  the  control  of  their  children  ?  A.  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  it 

Q.  Oould  you  give  some  idea  of  a  state  of  things  that  would  justify  such  interference  1 
A.  I  think  that  where  a  boy  will  not  work,  where  the  neighbors  say  the  boy  will  not 
work  and  that  he  is  going  to  the  bad,  that  he  is  associating  with  bad  boys,  will  not 
attend  school,  will  not  remain  in  a  situation  when  he  gets  one,  I  think  in  that  case  that 
if  there  were  some  means  devised  whereby  the  boy  could  be  taken  hold  of  by  some 
authority  and  sent  away  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so. 

The*  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  proper  plan  to  mass  youths  together,  whether  in  a  refor- 
matory or  an  industrial  school,  where  all  kinds  of  characters  could  associate  1  A.  No, 
I  don't     I  think  there  should  be  some  method  of  selection. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  industrial  school  could  be  established  whereby  the  family 
relation  would  be  better  maintained,  where  a  few  boys  could  be  put  under  the  control  o* 
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•a  household  in  the  country  with  a  farmer  and  his  wife,  subject  to  some  kind  of  super- 
vision by  the  authorities  ?  A.  I  think  there  are  boys  who  wish  to  become  farmers  and 
boys  who  wish  to  become  mechanics  that  might  be  put  out  in  this  way. 

Q.  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  community  ?  A.  The  chief  cause — 
preeminently  the  chief  cause — is  intemperance.  Idleness  and  poverty  are  perhaps  the 
outcome  of  intemperance. 

Mr.  J  DRY. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  lack  of  employment  is  a  cause  of  crime  ?  A.  I  mentioned 
idleness  as  being  one  of  the  causes. 

Q.  But  there  is  idleness  over  which  the  individual  has  no  control ;  that  is,  when  he 
is  unable  to  find  work  ?     A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  What  do  you  tbink  would  be  the  best  means  of  preventing  boys  from  falling 
into  crime  ?  A.  I  think  boys  ought  to  be  kept  at  home  in  the  evenings.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  congregate  at  the  street  corners  at  night  they  hear  a  great  deal  of  bad  conver- 
sation and  they  learn  a  great  many  bad  ways. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  already  told  us  that  heredity  and  bad  evironment  together  are  great 
causes  of  crime.  Do  you/hink  that  crime  is  due  in  a  marked  degree  to  hereditary  causes  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  if  an  honest  and  truthful  man  marries  a  woman  whose  family 
history  is  one  of  untruthfulness,  thieving,  etc.,  the  children  born  under  such  circum- 
stances will  turn  out  to  be  thieves  and  liars,  and  as  a  general  rule  while  there  may  be 
one  or  two  like  the  father  they  are  congenitally  born  that  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  child  were  removed  from  tho  influence  of  the  mother 
at  an  early  age  it  would  still  be  inclined  that  way  ?  A.  I  think  that  if  the  mother  died 
when  the  child  was  an  infant  it  would  grow  up  a  liar  and  a  thief. 

Q.  Is  it  not  due  very  much  to  the  bad  example  in  both  cases  ?  Supposing  the  father 
is  not  very  truthful  and  the  woman  an  excellent  woman,  do  you  think  that  she  might 
have  a  good  effect  upon  the  children  in  teaching  them  and  training  them  to  the  same 
habits  as  herself  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  In  regard  to  cellular  confinement,  it  has  been  carried  out  for  years  in  Great 
Britain  and  all  criminals  sentenced  to  penitentiaries  are  sent  in  the  first  place  to  nine 
months'  solitary  confinement.  In  Belgium  they  are  incarcerated  in  this  way  for  the  entire 
period  of  their  sentence.  Some  experts  claim  that  this  causes  insanity,  and  when  the 
continued  separation  from  their  fellows  ensues  it  injures  them  mentally.  Do  you  believe 
that  too  much  confinement  in  gaol  on  the  separate  cellular  system  of  treatment  would 
have  a  bad  effect  on  the  person's  mind  ?     A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  a  few  months'  confinement  would  have  an  injurious 
effect  in  that  way  ?     A.  No.     But  I  do  not  know  what  several  years  might  do. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Would  you  require  to  have  the  proper  structural  requisites  for  airing  and 
lighting  and  employment  before  you  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  cellular 
system?     A.  Yes. 
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10th  July,  1890. 
W.  C.  Barnes,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  reside  in  Hamilton,  Mr.  Barnes  ?     A.  Yes,  16  years. 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  an  association  in  the  city  having  the  care  of  prisoners  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  am  honorary  secretary  of  it.  It  is  called  the  Rescue  Home  Association. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you  how  it  originated.  Four  or  five  years  ago  I  went  to  the 
gaol  as  a  representative  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  I  became  very  mucb 
interested  in  the  work,  and  in  the  men  themselves.  They  sometimes  told  me  their 
history,  and  when  I  asked  them  what  they  would  do  when  they  got  out  of  prison,  their 
invariable  reply  was  that  they  did  not  know.     "  What  are  you  in  gaol  for  "  I  would  ask. 

Being  drunk,"  they  would  reply.     "Where  are  you  going  to  now,"  I  would  ask. 

Going  back  to  my  old  companions  I  suppose,"  would  be  the  reply.     And  if  I  enquired 
what  they  were  going  to  do  for  the  next  meal,  they  would  reply  that  they  did  not  know. 
I  thought  this  was  a  bad  system.     Here  was  a  man  put  in  gaol  for  drinking  or  stealing, 
and  he  has  to  steal  for  the  next  meal  when  he  gets  out  of  gaol  again ;  and  of  those 
prisoners  that  were  put  in  gaol  nearly  all  went  back  to  their  old  associations.     I  deter- 
mined that  we  should,  with  God's  help,  get  up  a  Rescue  Home.     The  Y.M.C.A.  could 
not  get  it  up.     Gentlemen  of  position  in  the  city  interested  themselves  in  the  matter. 
The  city  gave  us  $300,  the  county  $100,  and  the  citizens  $150,   to  see  if  we  could 
not  support  a  Keseue  Home.     It  was  established  at  63  Macnab  street  South.     I  will 
read  you  this  leaflet  to  show  what  we  have  done : — "  The  Rescue  Home  has  been  opened,. 
and  aiding  men   who  wish  to  reform,  since  May,   1888.     During  that  time  111  ex- 
prisoners  have  been  cared  for  and  helped  in  various  ways,  and  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
only  19  of  them  have  been  re-committed  to  gaol.     Some  of  the  men  are  working  in  and 
about  the  city  and  leading  upright  lives.     The  majority  have  gone  to  other  places,  so 
that  our  association  has  been  successful  in  doing  the  work  it  was  intended  to  do." 

Q.  Have  you  any  record  of  those  who  have  gone  to  other  places  ?     A.  Of  some  we 
have,  but  not  of  a  great  many,  because  once  a  man  has  been  in  gaol  and  has  turned  over 
a  new  leaf  he  does  not  care  about  correspondence  with  those  who  know  of  his  previous 
career. 

Q.  How  do  you  select  the  prisoners  ?  A.  Well,  we  have  a  regular  board  of  directors, 
and  they  decided  that  all  admissions  were  to  be  made  only  by  order  of  the  committee, 
through  the  Secretary,  or  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  the  gaol. 

Q.  Then  it  was  practically  on  your  own  recommendation  and  that  of  the  Governor 
of  the  gaol.     A.     Yes. 

Q.  What  class  of  prisoners  did  you  select  1  A.  We  decided  that  we  should  make 
no  distinction  in  color,  or  religion,  or  race,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  We  said  to  the 
young  men,  "  Come  into  the  Home,"  take  your  meals,  and  stay  there  while  you  look  for 
work.  It  was  not  a  question  of  the  crime  they  were  charged  'with.  There  was  no  dis- 
crimination in  that  way. 

Q.  Did  these  men  pay  anything  for  their  support  while  they  were  in  the  home  1 
A  Yes.  But  we  kept  them  two  or  three  days  in  the  home  to  give  them  a  chance  to  find 
work.  I  say  to  the  men  who  have  found  work,  "  you  can  stay  for  ten  cents  a  meal 
while  you  care  to  remain  here  and  have  a  bed,"  and  we  board  them  for  the  actual  cost  of 
ten  cents  a  meal.  Sometimes  they  stay  as  long  as  five  or  six  weeks.  We  had  an  ex- 
prisoner  three  months. 

Q.  I  see  from  your  register  that  the  prisoners  you  rescued  had  chiefly  been  com- 
mitted for  drunkenness  and  vagrancy  ?  A.  Yes,  but  I  should  take  a  man  in  if  he  were 
a  murderer.     Only  19  were  re-committed  to  the  Hamilton  gaol.    TY&  <&b&ra%«&«t  >Sowj 
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went  out,  became  absorbed  in  the  population,  or  went  elsewhere.  If  a  man  says  he  can 
get  work  in  Brantford  or  in  Toronto,  and  he  shows  me  good  reason  for  believing  that  he 
will  get  work  there,  I  buy  him  a  ticket  for  the  place.  He  finds  work,  and  very  often  we 
don't  hear  from  him  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  ask  them  to  keep  up  correspondence  1  A.  Yes,  but  that  request  is  not 
complied  with  in  a  great  many  instances.  The  men  are  extremely  grateful  for  what  is 
done  for  them,  but  I  do  not  think  they  care  to  refer  to  this  period  of  their  lives  when 
they  were  in  gaol.  It  is  better  to  leave  them  to  themselves  than  to  keep  a  watch  over 
them  ;  they  would  not  like  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  You  have  said  you  have  not  had  a  sufficient  number  of  prisoners  at  the  home, 
and  that  the  gaoler  does  not  send  them  ;  what  is  the  reason  ?  A.  He  has  not  been  in 
sympathy  with  me  in  this  matter,  and  thus  the  men  are  not  sent.  I  reported  the  matter 
to  the  Sheriff,  and  he  sent  down  a  written  order,  but  still  we  have  not  had  the  men  sent. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  power  to  receive  discharged  prisoners,  but  if  they  don't  ask  for  ad- 
mission no  one  ean  send  them;  it  must  be  a  voluntary  act  on  their  part,  I  presume  t 
A.  Oh  yes,  certainly,  but  the  gaoler,  I  think,  has  not  assisted  me  as  he  might  have  done. 

Q.  I  see  that  most  of  the  men  sent  to  you  were  committed  as  drunkards.  Do  you 
think  that  much  good  can  be  accomplished  in  such  a  home  as  yours  for  the  reclamation 
of  drunkards  ?  A.  Yes.  I  think  we  could  reclaim  about  one-half  of  them,  but  when  I 
see  these  men  reeling  down  the  streets  I  become  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  inebriate  asylum  to  supplement  our  work.  I  started  a  crusade, 
and  discussed  the  question  in  the  press  and  otherwise,  and  got  many  interested  in  the  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  institution  is  a  suitable  place  for  reclaiming  habitual 
drunkards  1     A.  No.     Not  for  habitual  drunkards. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  necessity  for  an  inebriate  asylum  for  that  class  1  A.  Yes.  I 
think  it  would  do  a  mighty  lot  of  good. 

Q.  Do  these  men  get  work  quickly  after  leaving  the  home  ?  A.  Well,  they  vary. 
Some  are  genuine  men,  but  others  are  lazy  and  indolent,  who  don't  care  for  work. 

Q.  What  proportion  do  you  think  of  these  criminals  and  drunkards  who  have  come 
into  your  home  have  been  reformed.  A.  Well,  I  cannot  follow  them  up,  as  they  leave 
the  city.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  19  who  have  gone  back  to  gaol.  I  think  the  men  are 
all  worthy  of  the  chance  of  redeeming  themselves.  Tne  difficulty  is,  we  cannot  trace 
these  men  after  they  leave  us.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  the  majority  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  what  we  have  done  for  them.  i 

Q.  You  see  something  of  a  number  of  them  at  all  events,  and  from  that  what 
would  you  conclude  1     A.  I  should  judge  that  they  were  reclaimed. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  men  often  fall  into  vicious  courses 
after  you  lose  track  of  them,  and  that  your  figures  as  to  the  number  who  go  back  to 
gaol  may  be  misleading  ?  A.  All  I  do  is  to  afford  some  an  opportunity  of  doing  better 
who  desire  to  do  so,  instead  of  throwing  them  upon  the  world. 

Q.  Do  you  re-admit  to  the  home  ?     A.  Yes,  I  re-admit. 

Q.  Out  of  the  111  cases  are  there  many  re-admissions?     A.  No      Very  few.     If  a 
man  went  through  the  home  and  fell  again  I  would  give  him  a  chance.     I  have  given 
some  a  second  chance,  but  I  have  never  had  them  the  third  time,  although  I  would  give 
a  man  another  opportunity. 
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Q.  What  do  you  think  of  sentencing  confirmed  drunkards  for  longer  periods,  say 
two  years,  to  the  Central  Prison,  where  they  would  be  removed  from  drink  and  bad 
associates.  A.  If  you  put  them  in  prison  and  kept  them  away  from  bad  companions  I 
should  say  it  would  do  them  a  lot  of  good,  but  not  so  much  as  an  inebriate  asylum,  where 
they  would  undergo  a  system  of  medical  and  religious  treatment.  But  the  Central 
prison  would  certainly  do  a  lot  of  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  frequently  find  in  the  common  gaol  drunkards  who  have  not  been  to 
prison  before,  men  who  are  given  to  drinking  to  excess  1  A.  When  a  man  begins  to  drink 
and  gets  drunk  for  the  first  time,  he  is  on  the  top  of  the  drunkard's  ladder,  and  as  he 
continues  to  drink  he  gets  lower  and  lower  and  gets  more  debased  all  the  time,  so  that 
his  debasement  may  be  weighed  by  the  number  of  years  that  he  has  been  drinking. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  cure  a  man  against  hid  will  1  A.  If  I  became  a  dipso- 
maniac I  should  become  so  impressed  with  the  delight  of  drinking  and  I  should  hare 
alcohol  on  the  brain  so  much  that  I  should  not  want  to  be  cured  of  it.  Still  it  is  possible 
to  cure  a  man  in  that  condition. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  necessity  in  order  to  cure  drunkenness  to  put  the  man  where  he 
cannot  have  his  own  will 1  A.  Yes.  I  should  put  him  in  an  inebriate  asylum.  I  think 
it  is  criminal  to  send  a  drunkard  who  has  been  subject  for  a  very  long  period  to  drinking 
habits  to  gaol. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  If  you  cured  them  against  their  will  would  they  remain  cured  1  A.  Certainly, 
because  you  liberate  the  man's  mind.  His  brain  is  suffused  with  alcohol,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  if  you  get  the  alcohol  out  of  it  you  get  the  man  cured  of  his  craving. 
Before  that  he  was  a  dipsomaniac. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  ?  A.  I  think  liquor  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  crime,  and  then  again  after  liquor  want  of  christian  instruction  among 
the  young.  Liquor  and  the  want  of  christian  instruction  are,  to  my  mind,  the  two  things 
that  chiefly  cause  crime. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  certain  prisoners  ought  to  be  put  to  harder  work  ?  A  I 
believe  that  the  worst  class  of  tramps  and  vagabonds  who  are  in  gaol  should  be  put  to 
work  ten  hours  a  day.  I  have  to  work  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day  for  my  living.  I  can- 
not see  why  a  tramp  or  a  vagabond  should  not  be  under  an  obligation  to  do  the  same 
thing.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  them  to  do.  Some  of  it  has  been  waiting  to  be  done 
in  this  city,  corporation  work,  for  a  number  of  years.  Supposing  you  put  these  men  to 
work  filling  up  gu'lies — we  have  in  this  city  a  great  many  gullies  in  our  thoroughfares, 
and  at  the  worst  places  you  could  put  these  men  to  work,  it  would  not  interfere  with  free 
labor,  and  it  would  be  far  better  for  them  than  hanging  round  street  corners. 

Q.  I  see  there  has  been  no  one  in  the  Home  since  the  31st  of  March  last  ?  A  No. 
The  sheriff  suggested  to  me  that  we  should  leave  the  matter  to  the  gaoler,  and  as  I  have 
already  said  he  has  sent  no  more  prisoners  to  us. 


James  Ogilvie,  recalled  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Ton  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.   Barnes  in  connection  with  the  Rescue 
Home.     He  thinks  a  great  deal  more  could  be  accomplished  at  that  institution  if  you 
sent  a  greater  number  of  the  ex-prisoners ;  that  you  are  adverse  to  the  home  and  tha& 
joo  don't  encourage  prisoners  when  they  leave  you  to  go  thexa \     k.  \  *m  tc&  *&*«***  Va 
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the  home,  that  is  not  true.  I  have  never  been  adverse  to  the  home.  When  the  home 
was  started  the  arrangement  was  that  I  should  send  to  the  home  any  man  who  showed  a 
tendency  in  the  gaol  to  do  better,  and,  we  thought,  wished  to  do  better.  I  kept  sending 
up  such  men  as  I  thought  proper  persons  to  go  to  the  home,  but  Mr.  Barnes  kept  saying 
to  me  that  I  should  send  everybody.  I  refused  to  send  some  who  had  a  bad  record,  and 
Mr.  Barnes  would  receive  these  very  same  men  whom  I  had  regarded  as  unfit  to  go  to  the 
home.  The  consequence  was  that  the  prisoners  thought  I  had  not  sufficient  discipline 
over  them  when  they  asked  me  to  send  them  to  the  home  and  I  would  not  do  so.  One 
of  the  parties  that  I  thought  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  the  home  has  since  been  sentenced 
to  23  months  imprisonment,  and  the  other  one  (there  were  two  altogether)  got  into 
trouble  in  London,  suffering  there  from  delirium  tremens.  He  came  back  to  Hamilton 
again  in  a  state  of  delirium  tremens  and  he  is  now  here.  My  idea,  derived  from  the 
directors,  was  that  this  home  was  for  men  who  wished  to  reclaim  themselves,  and  I 
thought  that  to  send  hardened  criminals  there,  whom  we  tried  to  regulate  in  gaol  by 
keeping  them  separate  from  the  others,  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  those  who  had  a 
wish  to  do  better.  Besides  the  Rescue  Home  people  are  not  the  only  persons  engaged  in 
rescuing  prisoners  in  Hamilton.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Geoghegan  has  rescued  a  very  large 
number.  I  have  never,  however,  refused  a  prisoner  whom  I  thought  worthy  of  going  to 
the  home,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  months  there  has  not  been  a  man  who  has  asked 
me  for  an  order  to  go  there.  The  returns  Mr.  Barnes  has  given  of  those  who  have  come 
back  to  the  gaol  are  correct  so  far  as  they  go,  but  they  only  come  down  to  the  31st  of 
March  last,  and  a  large  number  of  those  who  passed  through  the  home  have  been  sent 
back  to  the  gaol  since — that  is  of  the  111  that  have  been  sent  to  the  Rescue  Home  during 
the  years  the  institution  has  been  in  existence.  Sometimes  we  heard  of  them  passing 
through  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Were  the  111  prisoners  that  passed  through  the  Rescue  Home  of  the  better 
class?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  home  as  Mr.  Barnes  is  secretary 
of?  A.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  the  same  system  ;  if  my  suggestion  were  asked  for  I 
should  say  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  private  house  where  the  men  would  be  more 
isolated  than  by  being  kept  together  in  this  home. 

Mr.  Barnes,  with  the  permission  of  the  Commission,  put  this  question  to  Mr  Ogilvie. 

Q.  You  have  told  the  Commission  that  you  were  in  favor  of  the  Rescue  Home. 
Will  you  tell  us  how  it  is  if  that  is  so  that  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  the  home  has 
been  in  existence  you  have  only  sent  36  prisoners  out  of  the  large  number  that  have 
passed  through  your  hands  ?  A.  I  have  told  you  I  only  sent  those  who  I  thought  could 
be  benefited.  I  told  the  directors  when  they  asked  me  that  I  did  not  think  there  would 
be  more  than  six  or  eight  during  the  year. 


Rev.  Thos.  Geooheoan,  called  and  sworn  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  are  rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Church  of  Hamilton )     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Hamilton  ?     A.  Three  years. 

Q.  You  take  great  interest  in  prisoners  and   in  boys  who  are  tending  towards 
criminality  1     A.  Yes,  for  30  years,  ever  since  I  could  take  an  interest  in  anything. 

Q.  Do  you  devote  yourself  to  boys  more  than  to  adults,  or  to  both  alike  1     A.  We 
try  to  make  a  sort  of  centre  of  life  for  boys  belonging  to  the  families  in  our  district.  We 
confine  ourselves  to  trying  to  bring  them  together  for  healthy  recreation,  games  and 
exercises,  And  to  keep  a  watch  over  them  so  that  they  will  not  get  into  crime. 
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-  Q.  What  class  of  boys  are  they  ?    A.  Sons  of  ordinary  working  people,  mechanioa 
and  others  in  the  district  in  which  we  live. 

Q.  Amusements  and  healthy  games  you  consider  a  very  important  factor  in  attaining 
the  object  you  have  in  view  ?  A.  Very  important.  To  every  boy  who  is  capable  of  music 
or  anything  of  that  kind  we  give  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it  in 
the  church  ;  we  make  that  our  great  object. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  chief  cause  of  vice  and  criminality  in  the  case  of  boys  1 
A.  With  boys  I  think  it  is  wrong  views  of  life,  selfishness,  and  ignorance  of  what  wrong- 
doing is.  That  is  produced  by  their  habits  of  life.  Some  boys  have  no  restraint  at 
home.  They  are  not  restrained  or  punished  probably  for  delinquencies  in  the  public 
schools ;  they  are  on  the  street  all  the  night.  They  have  no  place  of  recreation,  and 
there  are  so  many  by-laws  in  the  city  that  they  can  hardly  play  a  game  in  the  street 
without  rendering  themselves  liable  to  be  arrested.  There  are  no  play-grounds  provided ; 
they  play  cricket  and  base-ball  on  the  market  place ;  they  break  a  window  or  a  door  and 
are  taken  in  charge  by  the  police,  lodged  in  the  police  station  and  get  their  first  taste  of 
the  gaol,  and  thus  do  they  begin  their  downward  course.  If  another  course  had  been 
pursued  with  these  boys  I  do  not  think  that  one  boyNin  ten  who  is  a  criminal  now  would 
have  been  a  criminal.  If  they  had  proper  home  instruction,  and  if  the  church  had  done 
its  duty  by  them,  and  if  the  citizens  had.  provided  them  with  a  place  where  they  might 
have  indulged  in  their  boyish  games.  A  boy  is  on  the  street  playing  base-ball  and  he 
has  to  steal  his  game ;  a  policeman  comes  round  and  tries  to  run  him  down.  This  boy 
and  some  others  run  away  and  the  next  thing  they  do  is  perhaps  to  go  into  somebody's 
garden  and  steal  fruit. 

Q.  Are  those  boys  who  infringe  city  by-laws  in  the  way  you  speak  of  sent  to  the 
lock-up  1  A.  They  are  arrested  very  often  and  sent  to  the  lock-up.  I  know  three  boys 
under  ten  years  of  age  who  were  seen  walking  on  the  Grand  Trunk  track  outside  the 
city.  A  constable  took  their  names  down  and  the  patroj  waggon  went  round  to  their 
homes  at  night  after  they  were  in  bed  and  took  them  to  the  police  station. 

Q.  That  seems  monstrous.  What  treatment  would  you  recommend  for  such  boys  ? 
A.  I  would  recommend  a  good  application  of  the  switch,  and  that  I  think  their  parents 
should  give  them  at  home.  If  they  were  confined  at  all  I  would  confine  them  in  a  dark 
cell  tor  a  while  and  they  would  never  forget  it.  I  have  seen  a  policeman  arrest  a  boy  for 
playing  tick-tack  on  the  window  of  a  man's  house.  I  saw  a  policeman  run  a  boy  down 
and  arrest  him  and  if  I  hadn't  interfered  he  would  have  taken  him  to  the  lock-up  and 
the  boy  would  have  had  to  stay  there  all  night  for  a  trivial  thing  like  that. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  harshness  in  the  treat" 
ment  of  boys  by  the  police  force  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  boys  when  locked  up  feel  that  they  were  unjustly  treated, 
and  what  effect  has  this  on  their  minds  ?  A.  I  do.  I  think  that  they  would  have  a 
sense  of  injustice.  The  sense  of  injustice  to  the  ordinary  boy  is  an  important  factor  in 
making  a  criminal  of  him.  He  is  having  an  innocent  game  when  he  is  arrested,  and  he 
likes  to  have  it  out  with  the  police  and  with  humanity,  and  when  he  gets  out  again  and 
has  the  opportunity  he  will  want  to  avenge  himself.  That  is  how  I  would  feel  myself  if 
I  were  done  unjustly  by.  I  would  like  to  have  it  out  with  those  who  treated  me  in 
that  way. 

Q.  Have  little  boys  generally  a  feeling  of  this  injustice  when  there  is  a  wrong  done 
to  them  1  A.  I  find  amongst  boys  as  high  a  sense  of  injustice  done  to  them  as  there  is 
amongst  grown-up  people. 

Q.  You  have  observed  very  closely  in  the  course  of  your  experience  in  connection 
with  this  subject  the  habits  of  these  boys.  What  are  your  views  in  regard  to  the 
hereditary  taint  t  A.  I  feel  very  strongly  that,  hereditary  taint  has  produced  a  great 
<leal  of  wrong-deing.     I  have  seen  children  in  a  family  who  from  the  &t%t  d.vj  \bu&  ^&ss| 
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could  speak  almost  would  tell  lies,  and  they  almost  invariably  grew  up  liars  and  criminals* 
I  have  watched  carefully  children  who  are  addicted  to  this  practice  of  untruthfulness. 
One  child  I  know  almost  since  it  began  to  speak  has  been  noticed  to  tell  lies,  and  if  it 
were  found  doing  anything  wrong  it  would  try  to  justify  its  wrong  doing  by  a  lie. 

Mr.  Juby. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  importation  of  children  from  the  old  countries  is  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  community  ?  A.  1  think  there  is  a  danger  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  it.  Some  children  are  naturally  bad,  and  they  make  a  certain  amount 
of  badness  wherever  they  go. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  what  there  is  any  necessity  for  an  institution  for  the  care  of 
children  apart  from  Penetanguishene  reformatory  and  the  Mercer  refomatory  for  girls  t 
A.  I  think  there  is  a  great  necessity  for  an  industrial  home,  where  boys  can  be 
taught  to  work  and  taught  to  read  and  write.  I  think  that  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  for  the  country. 

Q.  Would  you  have  these  homes  attached  to  certain  localities  ?  A.  I  would  have 
them  if  possible  in  a  central  location,  and  under  the  best  supervision  possible. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  congregating  a  large  number  of  boys  together  ?  A.  Cer- 
tainly not  ? 

Q.  Do  you  think  such  homes  could  be  conducted  on  the  family  system?  A.  I 
think  so.  I  don't  suppose  that  in  a  place  like  Hamilton  you  could  have  a  home  of  that 
kind,  but  in  a  district  you  could  have  a  home  where  you  would  not  require  to  wait 
until  a  boy  offended  against  the  law,  but  when  it  was  found  the  boy  was  untruthful, 
that  he  would  not  go  to  school,  that  he  was  rebellious  and  lazy,  you  might  take  him 
and  maintain  him.  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  cases  where  parents  would  be  glad  to 
send  their  children  there.  I  know  cases  where  boys  are  remainiag  idle  whose  mothers 
are  out  at  work  all  day  struggling  to  keep  their  little  places  together ;  the  father  is  per- 
haps away,  the  boy  is  playing  truant  from  school  and  the  mother  does  not  what  to  do 
with  him. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fear  of  unduly  disturbing  the  parental  relationship  by  taking 
children  from  the  parents  or  guardians?  A.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  think  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  parents,  who,  if  an  industrial  school  were  established,  and  if 
the  discipline  were  such  as  would  be  necessary  to  train  a  boy  well  would  be  glad  to- 
send  him  there. 

Q.  In  cases  where  parental  control  is  not  strong  enough  to  restrain  from  vice, 
would  you  relieve  parents  of  the  control  of  their  children  ?  A.  I  would,  but  the 
parental  relations  should  be  only  disturbed  where  there  are  evidences  of  the  children 
falling  into  dangerous  habits  through  parental  neglect,  then  I  think  the  children  should 
be  taken  away  from  them. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  State  should  interfere  1  A.  I  think  a  lazy 
man  or  drunken  man  should  be  deprived  of  his  children.  Regarding  crime  as  a  mix- 
ture of  laziness,  drunkenness  and  selfishness  combined,  I  think  children  should  be 
taken  away  from  people  who  are  addicted  to  these  habits. 

Q.  You  would  not  take  children  away  from  the  mother  even  if  the  father  was  a. 
worthless  man,  supposing  the  mother  was  good  ?  A.  I  would  not,  because  I  think  the 
mother's  influence  is  very  great  for  good. 

Q.  How  would  you  define  the  degree  of  neglect  or  criminality  that  would  justify 

{ou  in  taking  away  a  child  from  the  mother  1    A.I  think  evidence  should  be  given  as  to  the 
oy's  habits,  as  to  habits  of  his  parents.     I  think  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  ascertaini 
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the  facts  relating  to  each  case.  I  may  tell  you  that  a  few  boys  were  in  a  street  where  I 
was  the  other  morning,  and  I  thought  they  were  after  some  petty  theft.  I  watched  them 
out  of  the  window  of  the  churclr  for  a  few  minutes.  They  went  up  to  a  door  step  and 
stayed  there  for  sometime  and  then  ran  off  with  a  large  watermelon.  I  came  out  and 
accosted  them  and  they  unanimously  said  they  had  not  stolen  it  but  found  it  and  were 
carrying  it  away.  This  was  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  thought  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  a  family  whose  children  were  out  so  early  in  the  street.  T  took 
the  trouble  to  see  who  the  boys  were  that  were  entering  upon  their  downward  course.  As 
-for  the  man  who  owned  the  watermelon  he  was  satisfied  with  getting  his  property  back. . 

Q.  You  have  heard  from  other  witnesses  that  drunkenness  is  the  chief  cause  of 
crime.     Do  you  think  that  parental  neglect  as  described  by  you  is  equally  productive  or 
crime  ?     A.  I  think  it  is   to  a  greater  degree.     I   think    the  causes  of    crime   are  first, 
selfishness ;  second,  wrong  views  of  life ;    third,  the  tremendous  struggle  for  existence, 
amongst  the  great  mass  of  our  people. 

Q.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  what  you  mean  by  selfishness?  A.  The 
desire  to  gratify  ourselves  irrespective  of  others.  Generally  the  enjoyment  of  selfish 
pleasures.  I  should  say  drunkenness  for  example  would  come  under  that  heading.  The 
man  who  drinks  has  no  respect  for  himself  and  does  not  care  whether  his  wife  and  family 
may  suffer  or  not.     What  may  drive  him  to  drink  is  an  entirely  different  thing. 

Q-  Do  you  think  that  the  employment  of  girls  at  a  low  rate  of  wages  has  a  bad 
effect  upon  them  and  has  a  corrupting  influence  in  the  community  ?  A.  The  system 
adopted  in  some  factories  and  stores  in  this  city  is  one  of  the  greatest  blots  I  know  of 
upon  our  civilization.  It  drives  many  girls  to  the  life  of  prostitutes.  In  the  large  fac- 
tories and  shops  women  are  standing  sometimes  eleven  hours  a  day  behind  a  counter,  and 
they  have  to  work  their  fingers  off  to  get  a  bare  existence.  They  are  not  admitted  into 
society  unless  they  are  well  dressed ;  they  are  not  even  admitted  into  the  church  unless 
they  are  well  dressed.  It  takes  all  that  they  can  do  to  earn  enough  to  keep  them,  and 
they  must  steal  or  misconduct  themselves  for  the  clothes  they  wear. 

Q.  Respecting  children,  do  you  think  selfishness  is  their  trouble  too  1     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Assuming  that  there  is  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  or 
homes  such  as  you  speak  of,  in  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  reformatory 
system,  under  whose  control  would  you  place  such  institutions?  A.  I  would  place  them 
under  the  Government  of  the  country.  They  would  not  be  liable  to  the  tinkering  of  county 
council  a     I  would  remove  this  power  out  of  local  party  strife  and  petty  issues. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q  Do  you  know  the  industrial  school  at  Mimico.  That  is  established  on  the  line* 
that  you  indicate  ?     A.     Yes,  I  know  a  little  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  outside  the  voluntary  action  of  the  parents,  there  should  be  a 
public  official  who  would  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  saying  whether  this  boy  or  that 
is  to  be  removed  or  not  from  his  parents'  care  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  don't  think  that  a 
boy  who  commits  offences  on  the  railway  and  plays  base  ball  on  the  street,  or  even  one* 
who  goes  into  a  man's  garden  or  breaks  a  window  should  be  taken  through  the  streets  by 
a  policeman  or  removed  to  the  police  station  in  a  patrol  wagon.  That  is  sure  to  arousa 
the  resentment  of  the  boy,  who  at  once  thinks  he  is  unduly  punished.  There  is  not  a  single 
man  who  would  not  feel  very  keenly  anything  of  that  kind.  These  things  are  not 
crimes.  They  are  offences  against  the  by-laws  in  most  oases,  and  it  is  very  undesirable 
to  arouse  a  feeling  of  that  kind  in  a  boy. 

Q.  Do  you  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  reclaiming  the  prisoners  such  as  the 
Rescue  Home  Association  has  undertaken?  A.  Yes.  Looking  after  ex-prisoners  is  a 
work  in  which  1  take  a  deep  interest.  I  visit  the  gaol  every  week  and  have  services 
every  Sunday  for  male  and  female  prisoners  of  the  Ohurch  of  England  who  are  there.     I 
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usually  take  a  few  books  with  me,  and  my  object  is  to  get  the  women  and  men  to  join  in 
the  service.  I  make  it  a  point  to  speak  to  every  man  before  I  leave  and  thus  secure 
their  interest  and  attention.  I  ask  the  governor  of  the  gaol  for  his  opinion  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  respect  to  any  particular  prisoner,  because  when  a  man  is  behind 
the  bars  he  is  very  anxious  to  make  one  believe  that  he  is  innocent  and  that  he 
has  committed  no  offence.  You  cannot  find  the  truth  from  him  for  he  will  invariably 
tell  you  that  he  has  done  nothing  wrong.     The  governor  is  a  good  judge  of  human  nature. 

Q.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Barnes1  evidence.  Are  you  as  sanguine  as  he  appears  to  be* 
us  to  the  possbility  of  reforming  all  the  occupants  of  the  gaol )  A.  Well,  I  am  very 
sanguine.  I  believe  a  great  deal  can  be  done.  I  think  that  if  you  take  the  hardest 
man  that  ever  passed  through  the  gaol  by  the  hand  and  treat  him  as  a  man  and 
brother,  and  make  him  feel  that  there  is  a  place  for  him  in  life  and  that  you  are 
willing  to  give  him  that  place,  you  will  touch  a  tender  spot  in  him.  I  have  ministered  at  the 
gaol  and  I  have  had  as  good  results,  perhaps  even  better  results  than  I  have  had  outside  the 
gaol.  If  a  prisoner  is  a  drinker  take  him  by  the  hand,  arrange  his  tavern  bill,  go  to  his 
employer  and  say  that  this  man  is  pledged  to  give  up  drink  if  he  will  take  him  back  again  ; 
you  will  thus  give  him  a  fresh  start  and  you  will  find  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten 
the  man  is  suspectible  to  this  kind  of  treatment.  In  some  cases  I  have  adopted  a  some- 
what different  procedure  with  ^ood  results. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  work  of  rescuing  discharged  prisoners  should  be  the  work 
of  private  persons  or  of  the  Government  1  A.  I  think  it  should  be  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  that  regulations  should  be  framed  providing  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to 
go  out  of  the  prison  penniless,  and  that  the  State  should  take  him  by  the  hand. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  fund  were  provided  for  this  purpose  you  could  find 
men  that  would  expend  it  properly  for  the  Government?  A.  I  think  it  could  be  done 
by  men  who  interest  themselves  in  this  class  of  work.  If  a  man  did  this  for  the  love  of 
it  he  should  be  recouped  for  any  expenditure  that  he  may  have  to  make.  A  man  has  not 
always  means  at  his  disposal.  A  clergyman  living  in  a  poor  parish  and  amongst  a  poor 
people  is  not  always  in  a  position  to  profler  assistance.  If  he  knew  that  he  would  be 
recouped  certain  necessary  expenditure,  either  in  the  way  of  purchasing  a  railway  ticket 
or  of  getting  a  man  employment  and  maintaining  him  for  a  certain  time,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  him  in  the  work.  I  have  never  been  deceived 
by  any  man  who  has  been  recommended  by  the  governor,  although  I  have  been  deceived 
a  good  many  times  when  acting  on  my  own  opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  The  strongest  appeal  that  can  be  made  to  a  man  is  the  result  of  voluntary 
disinterested  action.  Might  not  a  prisoner  say,  "This  man  is  paid  a  salary  to  look 
after  me,  he  has  no  real  interest  in  me.  He  is  a  government  official  and  is  receiving 
public  money  for  what  he  doing?"  A.  I  think  perhaps  it  would,  but  the  expense 
should  not  be  left  to  the  individual  to  bear,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  good  amongst 
prisoners  if  they  are  not  thoroughly  looked  after. 

Q.  So  that  you  think  that  to  undertake  anything  of  this  kind  there  should  be  a 
-grant  of  public  money  to  recoup  the  people  who  give  their  services  f  A.  Precisely  so. 
Some  money  might  be  advanced  to  some  person.  The  Inspector  of  Prisons  say — who 
would  see  that  the  money  would  be  advantageously  used.  It  is  often  necessary  to  help 
people  in  this  way.  I  have  known  many  instances  in  which  dicharged  prisoners  have 
been  saved  in  this  way. 

Q.  You  know  there  is  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  in  Toronto  receiving  a  govern" 
ment  and  a  municipal  grant  as  well  as  private  donations.  Would  they  not  be  carrying 
out  the  kind  of  work  that  you  have  in  view  ?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Then,  you  would  have  an  eix tension  of  the  Prisoners1  Aid  Association  to  all 
points  1  A.  Yes.  I  think  if  a  man  goes  into  the  streets  of  Hamilton  without  anything 
in  his  pocket  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  assist  him,  and  if  he  goes  out  into  the  streets 
of  Toronto  I  should  say  the  same. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  respecting  the  return  of  ex- prisoners  to  the  places  where  they 
committed  the  criminal  acts  for  which  they  were  committed.  Do  you  think  they  should 
be  sent  elsewhere  1  A.  Well,  that  would  depend  entirely  upon  what  a  man's  mind  is  ; 
if  the  man  has  a  strong  mind  he  can  fight  his  way  where  he  is  known,  but  unless 
he  is  a  man  of  an  exceptionally  strong  mind  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  go  elsewhere 
than  remain  in  a  place  where  he  would  be  in  danger  of  resuming  his  old  associations. 

Q.  You  think  that  could  be  done  through  the  Aid  Association  1  A.  I  think  so  ;  it  is 
better  than  individual  action.  A  man  could  be  removed  from  one  place  to  another. 
There  might  be  prejudice  against  him  where  he  was,  but  in  anew  sphere  of  life  he  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  beginning  anew.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  man  who  has 
been  a  few  times  in  gaol  and  is  known  by  everybody  will  not  get  a  chance,  a  good  chance 
at  any  rate,  of  reclaiming  himself. 

Q.  You  have  visited  the  Hamilton  gaol  a  great  deal.  What  are  your  views  of 
imperfect  classification  and  the  effect  it  has  upon  prisoners  1  A.  I  think  it  has  the 
worst  possible  effect;  it  hardens  them  in  crime,  and  if  they  were  not  bad  before  they  went 
in  they  are  apt  to  be  bad  when  they  come  out. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?  A.  I  think  there  ought  to  » 
be  a  poor  house  for  the  old  men  who  are  past  work.  There  is  a  man  whom  I  had  dis- 
charged the  other  day  ;  there  was  no  crime  against  him,  except  the  want  of  means 
-caused  by  want  of  work.  If  there  were  a  House  of  Industry  or  Poor  House,  where 
such  people  could  be  cared  for  at  the  public  expense,  that  would  relieve  the  gaol  of  a 
large  blot  that  is  upon  it.  I  have  known  men  to  be  in  gaol  as  many  as  40  times  for 
drunkenness.  I  think  men  of  that  kind  should  be  removed  to  some  other  institution 
where  they  can  be  kept  until  their  habits  are  cured.  That  would  relieve  the  gaol 
.a  great  deal    and  then  the    other  prisoners   could   be   kept  separate. 

Q.  Doyou  mean  that  a  certain  class  of  criminals  should  be  placed  under  separate  cellular 
confinement  ?  A.  I  certainly  think  so.  I  think  that  the  association  of  the  prisoners  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  deadening  of  their  sensitiveness  and  the  sense  of  shame  that 
they  feel  when  they  go  into  prison  for  the  first  time.  When  this  is  lifted  off — this  feeling 
of  the  magnitude  of  his  crime — the  prisoner  feels  that  he  is  like  others  ;  that  there  are 
others  there  like  himself,  that  he  is  not  the  only  criminal  in  the  world.  These  people  get 
together  and  talk  about  their  crimes. 

Q.  Would  cellular  confinement  be  possible  in  the  Hamilton  gaol  at  present  ?  A. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  any. 

Q.  If  all  the  tramps  and  vagrants  and  imbeciles  were  removed  could  you  adopt  it 
finder  the  present  system.     A.  I  do  not  think  you  could  under  the  present  system. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  possible  to  erect  a  place  in  connection  with  the  gaol 
-where  this  could  be  carried  out  1  A.  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  reconstruct  the  gaol 
«o  that  this  system  of  classification  and  treatment  could  be  carried  out.  I  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  reconstruct  it  so  that  boys  might  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  build- 
ing, and  it  would  not  involve  a  great  deal  of  expense,  and  I  am  sure  if  it  could  be  done 
that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  cellular  confinement  is  a  severe  punishment  in  itself?  A. 
I  do  not  think  that  if  a  man,  arrested  on  suspicion,  has  shame  left  in  him,  he  would 
care  to  be  with  companions  during  the  first  day  of  his  confinement.  There  are  few  men 
left  in  gaol  more  than  a  few  days  unless  evidence  is  brought  against  them.     I  know  Oroca. 
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experience  in  England,  in  the  prison  at  Wormwood,  for  instance,  that  the  system  works 
satisfactorily.  There  was  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  published  lately  in  the  "  Graphic ,r 
on  this  subject.  They  appeared  about  a  year  ago,  and  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  writer 
was  that  the  prisoners  who  had  long  sentences  spent  the  first  nine  months  in  solitary  con- 
finement and  were  occupied,  in  making  bags,  etc.,  and  during  the  time  that  they  were 
there  they  were  always  more  open  to  good  influences  than  at  any  other  time. 

Q.  Were  those  awaiting  trial  or  had  they  been  sentenced  ?  A.  They  had  all  been* 
sentenced.  Wormwood  is  a  penal  establishment,  the  prisoners  in  which  are  all  sentenced 
to  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  Then  the  plan  applies  to  penitentiaries  but  not  to  the  gaols  ?    A.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ro8EBrugh. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  young  boys,  do  you  think  that  the  cellular  system  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  them  %  A.  I  think  an  innocent  boy  would  not  object  to  being  separated  from 
other  prisoners  ;  but  I  think  that  for  a  bad  boy  it  would  be  better  to  be  separated. 

Q.  Failing  the  adoption  of  the  cellular  system, .  would  you  have  any  system  of 
classification  attempted.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  character  in  first  offenders,  some 
comparatively  innocent  are  in  great  danger  of  contamination  by  association  with  the 
others ;  and  then  again,  there  are  boys  of  various  classes  ;  one  boy  might  do  more  to  cor- 
rupt another  than  even  an  old  sinner  would  do.  How  would  you  have  the  classification 
determined  1  Would  you  have  the  law  step  in  and  say  what  should  be  done,  or  would 
you  depend  upon  the  governor  of  the  gaol  to  determine  the  characters  and  qualities  of  the 
various  prisoners  ?  A.  I  would  certainly  trust  a  great  deal  to  the  official,  but  I  think  the 
law  ought  to  be  such  that  the  official  would  have  behind  him  something  that  would  sup- 
port him  in  doing  his  duty,  because  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  an  official  to  act  upon  his 
own  responsibility.  Somebody  finds  fault  about  it  when  there  is  nothing  behind  the 
official. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Could  you  improve  the  classification  of  the  Hamilton  gaol  under  the  present 
system,  so  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned  ?  A.  I  think  as  regards  this  gaol  that  the  best 
that  is  possible  with  us  is  being  done,  that  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

Q.  What  would  you  consider  a  proper  classification  of  prisoners,  taking  Hamilton 
gaol  with  its  present  population  ?  A.  I  think  lunatics  should  be  separated  from  all 
others,  I  think  that  old  men  who  are  past  work  should  be  by  themselves,  tramps  should 
be  separated  from  the  others,  simple  drunks  ought  to  be  separated,  and  the  men  who  are  wait- 
ing trial  and  the  men  who  are  sentenced  should  be  kept  separate  ;  and  I  do  not  know  but 
it  might  be  a  wise  thing  to  make  a  division  even  in  the  drunks,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
a  man  might  be  taken  up  for  drunkenness  to-day  who  may  have  been  down  for  larceny  oa 
some  former  occasions.  I  do  noc  think  it  would  be  wise  to  put  him  in  with  a  drunkard 
who  simply  could  not  pay  his  fine. 

Q.  That  is  eight  classes  for  men  alone.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  make  the  same 
classification  with  respect  to  the  woman  1  A.  I  do  not  think  so.  There  is  not  the  same 
proportion  of  them  in  gaol,  I  do  not  think  that  the  crimes  for  which  women  are  in  gaol 
pass  over  so  wide  a  field  as  those  of  the  men. 

Q.  Would  you  have  an  objection  to  drunken  women  and  prostitutes  being  put 
together?     A.  Certainly  I  would. 

Q.  Would  you  require  the  entire  separation  of  prostitutes  from  other  females  f  A» 
I  should. 

Q.  And  the  separation  of  little  girls  from  those  older  ?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  there  are  some  girls  under  16  who  are  as  bad  as  women  of 
25  ?     Are  not  some  of  them  prostitutes  ?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  would  you  make  a  classification  of  that  class?  A.  I  would  make  a 
classification  based  upon  what  I  knew  of  their  bearing  and  conduct.  When  a  woman- 
goes  into  gaol  her  air  will  indicate,  her  appearance  will  tell  what  her  character  is. 

Q.  You  have  given  us  eight  classifications  of  men  and  four  of  women,  but  is  it  not 
just  as  necessary  to  have  sub-divisions  of  these  classifications?  A.  Yes;  just  as- 
necessary. 

Q.  Supposing  you  put  four  men  together,  charged  with  four  different  crimes,  would 
their  influence  upon  each  other  not  be  as  bad  as  if  they  were  sentenced  prisoners  ?  A.  The 
influence  of  four  men  would  not  be  as  bad  as  the  influence  of  fourteen,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  influence  of  four  men  associated  together,  charged  with  different  crimes, 
would   be  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  think  cellular  confinement  would  have  any  injurious  effect  mentally  upon 
the  prisoners  ?  A.  I  think  if  a  man  who  is  not  guilty  of  a  crime  with  which  he  is  charged 
were  removed  from  the  others  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  him. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  this,  place  a  man  constantly  in  solitary  confinement,  would  his- 
mind  give  way  if  it  were  continued  for  a  period  of  say  three  months  1     A  No. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  a  man  might  give  way  who  is  proved  innocent  after  being 
kept  in  that  way  three  months  1  A.  I  do  not  think  so,  not  if  he  is  innocent ;  but  there 
are  very  few  perfectly  innocent  men  who  remain  inmates  of  a  gaol  two  or  three  months^ 

Q.  Are  there  not  cases  where  a  jury  might  disagree,  and  the  man  be  detained  in 
prison  ?  A.  There  are  such  cases,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  man  is  entirely  innocents 
Even  although  the  jury  might  disagree. 

Q.  You  are  assuming  that  the  man  is  guilty  when  the  jury  disagree,  but  he  might 
be  innocent  ?    A.  I  think  the  proportion  of  those  who  aro  innocent  is  very  small. 

Q.  Would  you  have  this  kind  of  confinement  for  sentenced  prisoners,  as  well  as  for 
those  waiting  trial  ?  A.  I  would  not  have  a  man  sentenced  for  a  long  period  in  the 
common  gaol.  I  would  give  him  a  short  sentence  and  make  the  discipline  severe  so  that 
he  would  not  want  to  come  back  again.  I  think  if  prisoners  bad  more  hard  work  and 
less  food  it  would  be  better.  I  think  under  the  present  system  of  gaol  management, 
many  of  them  would  rather  live  on  what  they  get  there  than  go  to  work  outside.  I 
have  seen  people  trying  to  raise  a  family  and  to  earn  their  support  by  hard  work,  not  so- 
clean,  and  not  so  well  fed  as  the  prisoners  in  our  gaol. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  working  prisoners  in  the  streets  ?  A.  I  think  it 
would  be  one  of  the  best  things  for  the  prisoners  that  you  could  adopt. 

Q.  How  would  you  make  the  selection  of  the  men  to  put  at  this  kind  of  work  ?  A. 
I  would  choose  able-bodied  men  who  had  been  in  before.  I  should  put  them  on  the 
streets,  keep  them  filling  in  gulleys,  or  cutting  on  the  mountain  brow.  Let  them  be  put 
at  labor  that  would  not  interfere  with  an  honest  man's  work,  set  them  to  work  making 
recreation  grounds  for  the  young  people  in  the  city  in  each  district,  and  you  will  accom- 
plish something  useful. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  employment  of  men  at  this  kind  of  outside  labor  would 
have  a  degrading  effect  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  because  when  a  man  has  been  in 
gaol  three  times  I  do  not  think  he  could  be  degraded  very  much  more. 

Q.  Of  the  prisoners  committed  to  Hamilton  gaol,  a  large  proportion  are  sentenced 
for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct.  Are  these  men  supporters  of  families,  or  are 
they  as  a  rule  a  charge  upon  their  families  1  A.  Some  of  them  are  supporters  of  families,. 
others  are  men  who  simply  exist  upon  their  families. 
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Q.  What  proportion  are  utterly  useless  as  family  supporters  1  A.  Perhaps  a  quar- 
ter of  them. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  those  men  who  are  utterly  useless,  who  are  constantly 
t>eing  committed  and  re-committed  1  A.  I  should  recommend  long  periods  of  sentence  in 
the  Central  Prison,  and  they  should  be  placed  on  indeterminate  sentences  ;  that  is,  they 
should  not  be  sentenced  for  less  than  a  certain  period,  and  it  should  depend  entirely  upon 
.their  own  conduct  how  long  they  should  remain  in  confinement. 

Q.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  Reformatory  at  Elmira.  Do  you  think  that 
we  could  adopt  the  Reformatory  system  of  Elmira  here  with  advantage  to  the  community  ? 
A.  That  is  a  reformatory  for  young  men.     I  think  you  might. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  circumstances  are  such  in  Ontario  as  would  enable  us  to  do 
this?  A.  I  think  so.  I  would  not  go  into  it  so  extensively  at  first,  but  I  think  we 
might  get  up  an  institution  here  of  that  kind  that  would  accommodate  all  that  we  have 

Mr.  Jury, 

Q.  You  think  that  what  is  wanted  for  the  majority  of  the  boys  is  more  play-grounds  1 
A-  Yes,  healthy  amusements.     Opportunity  for  athletic  games  in  the  evenings. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  The  Commission  would  like  to  know  your  idea  of  the  Government  assuming  the 
.control  of  the  county  gaols  ?  A.  I  should  say  that  the  Government  ought  to  assume 
the  government  of  the  whole  of  the  county  gaols. 

Q.  Could  you  give  your  plan  of  educating  the  municipalities  up  to  this  point)  A. 
I  think  the  majority  of  the  municipalities   would  not  object  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  a  vote  or  a  plebiscite  were  taken  the  people  would  decide  in 
favor  of  such  a  change  ?  A.  I  think  they  would  do  it.  I  think  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  effect  of  the  Government  assuming  control  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity, they  would  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  municipalities  would  continue  to  pay  their  share  of  the  main- 
tenance 1     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  expense  to  the  country,  and  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  some  contituencies  1  A.  Nothing  at  all.  The  whole  expense  would  be 
spread  over  the  whole  country.  At  present  the  constituency  that  sends  most  criminals 
has  to  pay  most  money.  For  instance,  take  the  County  of  Went  worth;  if  it  has  a  larger 
number  of  criminals  than  another  county  it  would  have  to  pay  more  for  them.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  for  the  Government  to  take  control  of  the  gaols,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  more.  1  do  not  think  the  people  would  object 
to  the  change.  The  one  thing  that  would  stand  in  the  way  would  be  the  question  of 
expense,  but  the  system  would  be  far  more  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  Provincial  Government  has  undertaken  a  large  expenditure 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Prison  that  would  have  been  thrown  on  the  Domin- 
ion had  the  Province  not  erected  that  institution  1  A.  Yes.  I  know,  too,  that  a  great 
many  people  would  rather  be  sentenced  to  the  Kingston  Penitentiary  for  a  very  long 
period  than  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  for  a  year.  I  think  the  Central  Prison  is  one 
of  the  finest  institutions  in  the  country. 
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Hugh  McKinnon,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  are  the  Chief  of  Police  at  Hamilton  1     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ?  A.  In  Hamilton  nearly  four  years,- 
Before  I  came  here  I  was  at  Belleville.  I  have  occupied  the  position  of  chief  constable; 
altogether  since  the  beginning  of  1877,  that  would  be  13  years  at  Belleville  and  Hamilton. 

Q.  We  want  information  on  the  lock-up  system  at  Hamilton.  Where  is  the  lock-up 
situated  1    A.  At  |£ing  William  St.,  at  the  rear  of  our  police  station. 

Q.  Under  whose  immediate  supervision  1  A.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
police. 

Q.  And  they  are  under  you  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  separate  corridors  for  the  classification  of  males  and  females  ?  A.  Well, 
we  have  two  corridors ;  if  one  corridor,  that  is  one  row  of  cells,  is  filled,  we  transfer  into 
the  second  corridor,  if  there  are  no  females  there.  There  are  also  two  large  back  rooms 
where  minor  prisoners  are  put,  not  in  cells. 

Q.  But  where  two  classes  are  in  the  same  corridor,  they  are  of  course  locked  up  in 
cells  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  they  talk  to  each  other  1     A.  Oh,  yes,  they  can  speak  to  each  other. 

Q.  How  long  are  prisoners  generally  kept  in  the  lock-up  ?  A  From  the  time  of 
their  arrest  until  the  time  that  they  are  brought  before  the  police  magistrate  on  the 
following  morning. 

Q.  Not  a  longer  period  1  A.  No.  If  they  are  sentenced  they  are  sent  to  gaol, 
and  if  they  should  be  remanded  they  either  go  to  gaol  or  are  bailed  out,  so  that  the 
period  of  custody  in  the  lock-up  is  from  the  time  of  their  arrest  until  they  go  before  the 
magistrate  in  the  morning. 

Q.  If  they  were  arrested  on  Saturday  afternoon  would  they  remain  until  Monday 
morning  ?  A.  Yes,  they  usually  do,  but  they  are  frequently  removed  to  the  gaol  until 
Monday  morning,  and  brought  up  from  there.  That  is  the  practice  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  but  in  some  instances,  such,  for  example,  as  the  case  of  a  drunken  woman  or  a 
worthless  creature,  she  is  left  in  the  cell  until  she  is  taken  before  the  magistrate. 

Q  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  sometimes  have  prisoners  remanded  over  Sunday  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  boy  arrested  for  some  offence  against  the  by-laws,  bathing  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  would  he  be  committed  to  the  lock-up  also  1  A.  Well,  in  cases 
of  that  kind  the  offenders  are  not  arrested,  but  brought  up  on  summons. 

Q.  For  what  offences  are  boys  committed  to  the  lock-up,  prior  to  trial  1  A  Lar- 
cenies and  misdemeanors. 

Q.  Not  offences  against  the  by-laws  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  oflences  against 
the  by-laws  that  boys  would  be  locked  up  at  night  for. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  For  playing  on  the  street,  say  ?  A.  Oh,  no,  we  take  their  names  and  summon 
them. 

Q.  How  are  those  who  are  remanded  removed  from  the  cells  to  the   gaol,   in  the5 
open  patrol  wagon  ?    A.  In  some  cases  a  hack  is  used. 
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Q.  If  a  man  is  willing  to  pay  for  a  hack,  would  he  be  allowed  to  have  one  1  A. 
Well,  it  would  depend  upon  the  kind  of  case  it  was  ;  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
circumstances. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  evil  of  association  would  be  likely  to  have  a  bad  effect 
upon  younger  prisoners  committed  for  the  first  time.  A.  Well,  until  a  person  has 
passed  through  his  first  experience  he  has  always  got  a  perfect  horror  of  being  arrested 
or  of  being  locked  up,  or  as  they  say,  having  the  key  turned  upon  them.  My  impression 
is,  that  after  the  first  experience,  some  of  them  don't  feel  that  particular  horror  again. 
With  others,  however,  it  is  different. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin.  • 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  horror  is  salutary  ?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Then  the  subsequent  treatment  is  demoralizing  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
particular  term  ll  demoralizing  "  would  apply. 

Q.  Don't  you  think,  taking  the  case  of  a  little  girl  arrested  and  shut  up  with  three 
or  four  of  the  most  abandoned  creatures,  do  you  not  think  she  would  come  out  a  worse 
girl  than  she  was  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  experience  of  the  night  in 
such  surroundings  would  have  a  most  salutary  effect.  I  think  that  she  would  be  so 
horrified  that  it  would  act  as  an  excellent  deterrent  -upon  her  coming  again. 

Q.  The  police  cells  are  not  very  comfortable,  and  the  surroundings  are  not  inviting  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  cells  have  you  1     A.  Probably  about  11  or  12. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  servant  girl  charged  with  petty  larceny  of  the  property  of  her 
master  or  mistress,  it  being  her  first  offence,  would  she  be  placed  along  with  prostitutes  f 
A.  What  we  usually  do  in  a  case  of  that  kind  is  this  :  We  don't  put  the  offender  even 
into  the  cells.  We  would  put  her  into  a  large  room  over  the  cells,  where  there  is  no 
association,  and  where,  as  rule,  there  is  no  one  else.  If  innocent  persons  are  arrested 
they  are  usually  bailed  out. 

Q.  In  a  case  of  felony  ?     A.  Sometimes  they  are. 

Q.  Not  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  ?  A.  They  are  not  as  a  rule  bailed  out  then,  but 
if  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  a  person  charged  with  a  felony,  I  have  very  grave  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  charge  is  likely  to  be  substantiated,  I  make  an  effort  to  have  him 
bailed  out. 

Q.  I  have  heard  that  after  some  people  have  passed  a  night  in  the  police  cells,  they 
don't  readily  desire  a  repetition  of  the  experience.  What  is  your  experience  1  A.  They 
have  a  perfect  horror  of  it  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  preventing  the  association  of  a  certain  class  of  boys 
under  1G  years  of  age,  or  others  who  are  charged  with  first  offences  with  hardened  and 
depraved  criminals'?  A.  Well,  the  only  possible  way  in  which  it  could  be  done  would  be 
by  more  extended  premises ;  by  erecting  corridors  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  in  cases  of  women  brought  in  under  arrest  whether  it  is  the  first 
charge  against  them  ?    A.  We  have  to  be  guided  by  our  own  knowledge  merely. 

Q.     Do  you  keep  a  record  1    A.  Oh,  yes,  we  keep  a  record  of  those  that  pass  through. 

Q.  I  see  that  over  one-half  of  those  committed  to  gaol  were  convicted  of  drunken- 
ness. Could  many  of  these  be  reclaimed  by  other  treatment  than  confinement  in  the 
gaol?  A.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  conceded  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  experience, 
drink  becomes  a  craving  with  those,  and  they  cannot  be  reclaimed.  I  know  'large  nam- 
here  of  cases  of  persona  who  have  not  been  cured. 
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Q.  The  county  gaol  has  not  cured  them.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  Central 
Prison  confinement  for  a  longer  period  ?  A.  My  experience  of  the  Central  Prison  is,  that 
it  is  the  only  prison  in  this  country.  It  is  the  only  prison  to  which  convicts  dread  to  go, 
and  the  reason  that  they  dread  it  is  that  it  is  the  only  prison  where  they  have  to  work 
hard.  I  have  heard  prisoners  ask  police  magistrates  and  judges  instead  of  sending  them 
to  the  Central  Prison  for  twelve  months,  to  send  them  to  the  Kingston  penitentiary  for 
-three  years. 

Q.  Has  that  dread  a  wholesome  effect  ?  A.  Yes,  I  think  it  has.  Although  a  great 
many  of  that  class  of  criminals  are  usually  not  committed  for  the  most  serious  class  of 
crimes,  but  for  petty  larcenies  and  offences  of  that  kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Do  many  of  those  who  have  been  sentenced  to  periods  of  six  months  or  twelve 
months  in  the  Central  Prison  come  back  to  your  hands  again  ?  A.  Yes,  many  of  them 
do,  and  we  find  that  prisoners  who  have  been  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  from  Hamilton 
have  been  sent  there  again  from  some  other  place. 

Q.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  central  prison  for  that  class  is  as  good  as  an  inebriate 
asylum,  or  any  such  institution  that  could  be  provided  ?  A.  Yes.  That  is,  if  in  addition 
to  the  work  there  were  medical  treatment  for  the  chronic,  unfortunate  drunkards,  there 
could  be  no  better  place  that  I  can  imagine  than  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule,  are  these  drunkards,  when  they  come  under  your  notice,  of 
any  use  to  their  families  1  A.  Oh,  a  large  percentage  of  them  are.  Very  frequently  an 
officer  on  his  beat  finds  a  man  coming  up  to  him  and  asking  to  be  arrested,  stating  that 
he  can't  get  straight,  and  that  he  wants  to  go  down  to  gaol  in  order  to  be  sobered  up. 
The  magistrate  gives  him  ten  days  or  two  months,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  such  time  as 
the  man  can  get  sober.  These  men  come  out  and  go  to  work  for  some  weeks  and  then 
get  drunk  again. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  a  man  is  a  con6rmed  drunkard,  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  commit 
him  for  an  indeterminate  period  ?  A.  Well,  in  many  cases  I  would  be  strongly  in  favor 
of  indefinite  sentences. 

Q.  Could  any  system  be  devised  whereby  prisoners  could  be  discharged  probationally, 
and  recommitted  in  the  event  of  their  relapsing  into  their  old  habits?  A.  Well,  it  is 
my  own  idea  that  when  a  man  becomes  a  chronic  drunkard  you  should  send  him  to 
prison  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  put  him  on  probational  conduct,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  hia  going  wrong  he  can  be  returned  to  prison. 

Q.  Could  supervision  be  kept  over  them  through  the  police  staffs  of  the  Province? 
A.  I  think  so.  For  instance,  if  you  sentence  *  man  of  that  kind  from  Hamilton,  and 
you  find  him  at  Brantford,  you  ascertain  his  record  in  the  place  he  goes  to. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  always  possible  to  follow  a  man  in  that  way  1  A.  Well, 
that  would  be  another  matter.  But  taking  a  man  who  is  a  permanent  resident  of  a 
place  you  could. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  defective  classification  of  prisoners  in  the.  common  gaol 
has  as  bad  an  effect  as  some  people  say  it  has,  or  are  the  bad  results  limited?  A.  Well, 
I  think  myself  that  it  is  limited.  I  do  not  think  that  our  gaols  are  schools  for  crime. 
I  think  that  exists  more  in  the  old  novel  than  anywhere  else.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
have  a  man  who  would  sit  down  deliberately  and  instruct  young  criminals  to  pursue  a 
course  of  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  young  men  or  boys  could  get  instruction  in  crime  outside  the 
gaol  just  as  well  as  they  could  inside  ?  A.  Just  as  well.  Young  men  bent  on  crime  can. 
obtain  their  education  outside.  . 
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Q.  Do  you  tbink  it  is  possible,  under  our  present  system  of  classification,  to  prevent 
the  evil  association  of  prisoners]  A.  Well,  the  question  of  the  classification  of 
prisoners  is  one  that  requires  a  large  amount  of  study  and  thought.  £  believe  there 
should  be  a  certain  amount  of  classification  of  criminals.  I  believe  that  the  old  and 
young  should  be  separated.  I  think  that  a  man  who  may  be  convicted  for  the  first  time 
for  some  minor  offence,  should  not  be  housed  and  locked  up  with  an  old-time  criminal. 
I  think  it  is  possible  in  that  way  to  do  a  good  deal  of  harm.  It  would,  besides,  have 
a  degrading  and  more  or  less  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  younger  men,  although  so  far 
as  actual  instruction  in  crime  goes,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  to  be  feared.  I 
have  never  taken  much  stock  in  that. 

Q.  Then  go  a  little  further,  and  take  the  industrial  school  at  Mimico,  where  125- 
boys  are  in  the  establishment,  are  the  dangers  of  contamination  great  there  also  1  A* 
Well,  there  is  always  that  element  in  connection  with  a  large  body  of  boys  brought  to- 
gether from  various  sources.  Some  are  bad  by  nature,  and  some  might  possibly  be 
influenced  by  weaker  ones  to  join  in  some  escapade,  but  whether  the  education  and 
habits  of  industry  that  they  are  trained  in  in  such  an  institution  will  have  the  desired 
effect  in  counteracting  those  influences,  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  cannot  speak 
definitely.  My  own  impression  is  that  it  will  have  the  desired  effect.  I  think  the 
system  of  education  and  the  habits  of  industry  to  which  they  are  trained  will  have  a- 
good  influence  over  them,  and  will  more  than  counteract  the  evil  effects  incident  to 
the  system. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Does  your  large  experience  in  dealing  with  criminals  lead  you  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  great  hope  for  a  large  measure  of  reform  amongst  them  1  A.  As  regards  a 
great  many  of  them  there  is. 

Q.  By  their  own  effort,  or  by  extraneous  help  1  A.  Oh,  I  think  that  an  extended 
hand  does  something  ;  there  is  a  large  number  of  them  not  chronically  bad. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  established  in  the  city  an  institution  called  the  Rescue  Home.  Dow 
it  do  much  good  f  A.  Well,  it  is  an  institution  that  extends  a  hand  to  the  discharged 
criminal ;  to  the  men  discharged  from  the  prison.  For  the  time  being  there  is  a  home 
there  which  offers  an  asylum  and  tries  to  get  them  work,  but  I  am  not  so  strongly  enamored 
of  this  system  as  some  people,  It  requires  a^reat  deal  of  faith  to  undertake  this  kind 
of  work,  but  I  will  say  for  the  Rev,  Mr.  Goeheghen,  and  the  work  that  be  is  doing,  that 
if  there  is  one  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  whose  whole  aim  is  to  do  good,  and  to> 
rescue  the  fallen  ones,  he  is  that  man. 

Q.  Mr.  Geoheghan  has  said  that  this  city  does  not  furnish  the  means  of  amusement 
to  boys,  play-grounds  for  example,  and  means  of  keeping  out  of  evil  courses.  Do  you 
think  that  sufficient  attention  is  devoted  to  this  matter]  A.  I  have  spent  a. 
considerable  portion  of  my  life  in  connection  with  the  police  affairs  in  the  cities 
and  towns  in  this  Province,  and  I  contend  that  the  want  of  play-grounds  and  the  want 
of  proper  means  of  recreation  for  the  boys  is  a  reason  why  we  have  so  many  old  crimi- 
nals. The  city  fathers  forget  all  about  the  fact  that  there  should  be  play-grounds,, 
and  the  boys  playing  on  the  streets  get  themselves  into  trouble,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons,  why  they  are  so  frequently  brought  into  the  police  court  I  have 
made  myself,  almost  a  hobby  of  trying  to  get  this  ground ;  I  have  referred  to  it 
in  my  reports  for  years.  Our  boy  criminal  is  one  of  the  worst  troubles  that  we  have  in 
this  city.  We  have  probably  in  Hamilton  a  hundred  boys  who  are  allowed  to  go  about 
the  place  under  suspended  sentence.  It  is  perfectly  startling  to  me  the  number  of 
young  criminals  that  we  have. 

Q.  And  you  attribute  it  largely  to  the  want  of  recreation  grounds  and  the  lack  of 
proper  amusements  1  A.  Largely  ;  although  to  a  certain  extent,  in  most  of  these  boys 
there  is  a  want  of  home  attraction  and  want  of  home  pleasure.     Here  the  children  are 
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driven  to  the  streets  ;  they  play  on  the  streets  and  sidewalks  and  are  driven  off  by  the 
police  and  the  citizens.  They  pick  up  an  axe  or  some  other  article  and  take  it  to  a 
second-hand  store.  These  second-hand  stores  are  one  of  the  curses  of  this  country  ;  they 
encourage  petty  thefts  amongst  boys  more  than  anything  else.  The  second-hand  store 
has  led  to  a  large  amount  of  petty  thef  is  of  articles  of  almost  every  kind,  not  only  here, 
but  in  almost  every  town  in  the  Province. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Are  there  no  police  regulations  governing  the  second-hand  store  ?  I  believe,  in 
Toronto,  second-hand  store-keepers  have  to  keep  a  record  of  all  that  they  buy.  la  there 
nothing  of  that  kind  here  ?  A.  Oh,'  yes,  but  you  want  to  have  somebody  in  the  shop 
a  I  way  8  to  see  that  everything  is  entered  in  the  books  before  you  can  be  sure  that  an 
effective  control  is  exercised. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Some  have  thought  that  the  appointment  of  truant  officers  to  see  that  boys  and 
girls  attend  school  would  do  a  great  deal  to  prevent  children  from  falling  into  criminal 
ways.  What  are  your  views  with  regard  to  that  ?  A.  My  idea  is  that  there  should  be 
intelligent  truant  officers  in  every  city  to  see  that  the  parents  do  their  duty  in  that 
respect. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  think  that  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  municipalities  in  respect  to  the  proper 
education  of  youths  is  adding  to  the  crop  of  criminals  ?  A.  I  do ;  that  has  been  my 
decided  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  some  remedy  were  provided  for  that,  it  would  very  quickly 
tend  to  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  criminals  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  necessity  for  an  intermediate  institution  between 
the  public  schools  and  the  Penetanguishene  reformatory  and  the  school  for  little  girls 
at  the  Mercer ;  that  is,  an  institution  that  might  be  utilized  for  the  young  who  are  in 
danger  of  falling  into  evil  ways  ?  A.  I  think  there  is  need  for  some  institution  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  What  would  you  recommend  ?  A.  I  would  recommend  such  an  institution  as 
that  at  Mimico. 

Q.  How  would  you  manage  it — would  you  group  certain  counties  and  cities  and 
towns  together  ?  A.  That  would  be  the  most  economical  way  of  doing,  because  some 
municipalities  would  not  be  in  the  position  to  support  one,  while  the  larger  cities  might. 
My  own  impression  is  that  to  group  the  counties  would  be  the  proper  system. 

Q.  There  were  77  young  people  of  both  sexes  under  16  committed  to  the  gaols  in 
Hamilton,  Brantford,  Wei  land  and  St.  Catharines ;  do  you  think  that  some  system 
ought  to  be  established  in  the  nature  of  an  industrial  school  with  a  population  of  from 
50  to  150,  or  could  something  be  done  for  these  cases  in  the  family  relation  ?  A.  That  is  a 
subject  that  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  thought ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  very  great 
difficulty  in  doing  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  farmer  and  his  wife,  who  are  known  to  be  good  people  in 
every  way,  and  who  take  a  great  interest  in  boys,  would  be  the  proper  kind  of  people  for 
this,  if  they  were  under  the  super vison  of  the  municipal  council,  or  some  properly  con- 
stituted authority.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  way  of  treating  boys  who  have 
not  committed  crime,  but  who  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  it  ?  A.  I  think  it  would 
be  satisfactory,  but  it  may  be  attended  with  a  considerable  amount  of  difficulty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  get  respectable  farmers  to  take  the  children  1  A.  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  proper  persons  to  assume  control.  I  think  that  besides 
the  industrial  habits  that  would  have  to  be  taught  the  boys,  they  would  require  to  be 
educated. 
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John  A.  Murphy,  gaoler,  Oayuga,  called  and  sworn. 

Q.  Tell  the  Commission  what  you  would  do  if  you  had  your  own  way  of  dealing  with 
old  offenders  ?  A.  If  they  were  kept  in  some  place  under  restraint  where  they 
could  do  work  it  would  be  better  for  themselves  and  society  at  large.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  large  chance  of  reforming  the  chronic  drunkard. 

Q  Have  you  a  poorhouse  in  your  county  ?  A.  No ;  there  is  necessity  for  one. 
There  was  a  movement  in  the  county  recently  which  I  think  may  result  in  the  erection 
of  a  poorhouse ;  at  present  each  municipality  maintains  its  own  poor. 

Q.  Js  there  a  sufficient  number  of  poor  and  destitute  to  warrant  you  in  establishing 
a  poorhou.se?  A.  I  think  that  with  association  with  another  county  there  would  be.  If 
it  were  established  I  think  it  would  relieve  the  gaol  of  a  great  many  of  the  most  trouble- 
some prisoners  ;  those  who  are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  would  be  placed  in 
the  poorhouse. 

Q  I  see  you  had  eighteen  drunkards  last  year?  A.  Eighteen  commitments,  but 
not  that  number  of  persons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  I  suppose  most  of  your  prisoners  are  committed  to  hard  labor?  A.  Yes,  and  we 
give  them  as  hard  as  we  have  got,  but  we  have  not  quite  enough  ;  that  is  the  reason  we 
are  bringing  in  stone. 

The  Chairman. 

Q  Now,  with  regard  to  your  ordinary  prisoners,  could  not  one  free  able  bodied  man 
do  as  much  work  as  four  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  So  far  as  work  is  concerned,  you  think  that  it  is  better  for  discipline  in  the  gaol 
and  as  a  deterrent  on  the  commission  of  crime?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Who  provides  you  with  stone  ?  A.  The  county  council,  and  the  town  of  Cayuga 
uses  it. 

Q.  What  do  they  use  it  for  ?     A.   For  making  macadamised  roads. 

Q.  There  has  been  more  or  less  discussion  with  respect  to  the  Government  taking 
over  the  common  gaols  of  the  province  ;  do  you  think  that  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity ?  A.  1  cannot  see  that  any  great  benefit  would  attend  that  in  addition  to 
those  already  in  existence. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  what  you  ask  for  from  the  county  ?  A.  Very 
little. 

Q.  If  any  extensive  improvement  were  necessary  in  the  building,  do  you  think 
there  would  be  any  trouble  in  getting  it  ?     A.  There  might  be  some  trouble. 

Q  Do  you  think  that  the  Government  would  not  in  scanning  over  the  bills  be  as 
careful  ?     A.   Well,  no. 

Q  Don't  you  think  that  the  Government  of  Ontario  is  pretty  economical  ?  A.  I 
do,  but  I  think  they  are  not  so  economical  as  the  county  councils. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  their  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  county  of  Haldimand  t 
A.  I  think  pure  "  cussedness  "  is  the  first  cause. 

Q.  What   is   pure    "  cussedness "  ?      A.  I  think   bad   associations,   carelessness  of 
parents,  criminal  neglect  of  parents  in  not  sending  children   to  school ;  I   think  that  if 
you  don't  send  children  to  school  they  form  bad  associations,  and  a  I03S  of  self-respect 
soon  follows,  and  that  is  one  of  the  first  causes  of  criminality ;  in  other  words,  if  you 
^  /  a  child  ha  ve  his  own  way. 
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Col.  Robirt  H.  Davis,  Sheriff  of  Haldimand,  called  and  sworn  . — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  1  A.  I  was  appointed  to  the  shrievalty  in  October* 
1878. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  effects  of  bad  association  in  your  gaol  through  imperfect  classi- 
fication adds  to  the  crop  of  criminals  in  the  county  1     A.  I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  do  not 
think  that  the  class  that  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  associations  that  are  made  in  the 
gaol,  is  numerous  enough  to  add  to  the  percentage  of  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  association  of  the  various  classes  in  the  gaols  in  the  large 
cities  is  likely  to  have  a  worse  effect  than  in  the  rural  parts?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  many  persons  charged  with  serious  offences  committed  to  the  Haldimand 
gaol  ?  A.  No,  sir,  our  serious  offences  in  Haldimand  are  very  few ;  we  have  only 
had  two  serious  charges  in  ten  years. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  think  that  the  influences  of  association  are  productive  of  as  much 
harm  with  you  as  in  the  cities  ?  A.  Not  as  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  prisoners  put 
together;  the  juvenile  offenders  are  few  in  number  that  come  into  our  custody,  and  we 
generally  separate  them  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  views  do  you  hold  about  drunk  and  disorderlies  ;  are  not  a  number  of  them 
capable  of  reclamation  1  A.  A  big  majority  of  them  are  not  confirmed  drunkards  ;  they  . 
get  on  the  spree  occasionally  and  are  held  up  for  a  certain  number  of  days ;  we  have 
some  that  come  to  us  at  all  periods  of  the  year  and  who  may  be  said  to  look  upon  the 
gaol  as  a  kind  of  home,  but  drunkenness  is  not  on  the  increase  with  us  ;  vagrants  and 
tramps  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  classes  that  come  under  our  care. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  tramps  getting  into  your  county,  which  is  one  of 
the  counties  of  the  interior  ?  A.  Well,  it  is  a  railway  centre,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  have  through  lines  and  the  tramps  knowing  that  there  is  no  poor 
house  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  there  is  a  gaol,  will  strike  for  the  town,  and  either  ask 
to  be  committed  to  gaol  or  commit  some  offence  for  which  they  must  be  committed, 
in  order  to  obtain'  food  and  shelter  for  a  few  days.  These  tramps  or  vagrants  don't 
belong  to  our  county  ;  few  of  them  belong  to  us  at  all. 

Q.  Could  not  the  county  of  Haldimand  and  the  town  of  Cayuga  come  to  some 
Agreement  and  devise  some  way  of  stamping  out  this  trouble  ?  A.  They  have  tried  this 
at  different  times,  but  nothing  has  come  of  it  yet ;  means  have  not  been  found  to 
•employ  them  at  breaking  stone  and  labor  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  majority  of  these  men  are  lazy  and  indolent ;  persons 
-who  desire  to  avoid  work  7  A.  I  know  a  number  of  mechanics  who  are  tc  broke,"  who 
have  no  home,  and  who  are  sent  to  gaol  because  there  is  no  poor  house ;  they  appeal 
to  the  magistrate  when  they  are  destitute  and  he  sends  them  for  ten  days  to  gaol. 

Q.  Then  destitution  is  the  cause  of  their  commitment  in  many  instances  1     A.  It  is. 

Q.  What  is  the  nationality  of  those  who  you  say  come  from  a  distance  f  A.  They 
Are  nearly  all  foreigners. 

Q.  Would  these  people  be  proper  subjects  for  a  poorhouse  ?  A.  No  ;  not  that 
class,  they  are  able  to  work. 

Q.  But  suppose    you  'provide  a  workhouse  and  poorhouse  combined,    don't   you 
think  that  would  be  a  better  place  than  the  gaol  for  tramps  1     A.   I  should  think  so,  but 
if  a  poorhouse  was  known  to  be  a  place  where  dead-beats  and  tramps  by  profession  and^ 
vagrants  by  profession  were  admitted,  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  gaol. 
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Q.  But  where  you  have  an  honest  tramp,  who  is  a  tramp  because  he  is  in  a  state  of 
destitution,  what  about  the  poorhouse  f     A.  It  would  be  only  a  temporary  refuge. 

Q.  Well,  of  the  two  classes,  those  who  are  tramps  by  profession  and  those  who  are 
tramps  by  destitution,  which  is  the  greatest  number  1  A.  The  professional  tramp  by 
long  odds. 

Q  And  your  remedy  for  him  is  hard  work  f  A.  Yes,  hard  work  and  short 
commons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  this  tramp  nuisance  really  came  into  existence,  was  it 
after  the  American  war  ?     A.  I  don't  remember  the  beginning  of  it. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  see  you  had  three  persons  committed  for  being  of  unsound  mind  during  the 
year  ;  were  those  all  proper  cases  for  asylum  treatment  f  A.  I  think  so  ;  they  were  ao 
reported  and  I  make  it  a  point  always  to  see  those  persons  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  of  your  own  knowledge  know  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  harmless 
persons  get  committed  to  gaol  who  are  not  proper  subjects  for  an  asylum  1  A.  1  believe 
there  are  such  cases. 

Q.  And  as  regards  these,  does  your  experience  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  gaol 
is  not  the  proper  place  for  them  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  a  poorhouse  be  the  better  place  for  them  ?  A.  I  think  so.  Many 
people  have  a  great  dread  of  those  who  are  said  to  be  mad  ;  they  get  an  opinion  that  such 
persons  are  dangerous,  and  they  get  them  committed  to  gaol  thinking  to  prevent  them- 
selves from  being  injured. 

Q.  Don't  you  find  that  many  of  these  persons  who  are  troublesome  in  the  family  are 
perfectly  quiet  the  moment  they  get  into  gaol,  and  behave  themselves  when  they  are  there  ? 
A.  I  think  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  is  so.  I  know  of  a  case  now  where  a  boy 
who  became  rapidly  boisterous  was  brought  as  rapidly  under  control  when  he  was  com- 
mitted to  gaol. 

Q.  Has  it  not  a  bad  effect  upon  gaol  discipline  to  have  lunatics  in  the  gaol  ?     A. 
think  so. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  a  poorhouse  being  constructed  could  not  a  ward  or  place  apart 
from  the  ordinary  wards  be  provided  for  the  mild  cases  of  this  class  of  people  1  A.  It 
could.  I  think  such  a  provision  would  be  absolutely  indispensable  in  an  institution  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  imparting  religious  instruction  to  the  prisoners  in  your 
gaol  1    A.  We  have,  but  it  is  not  compulsory. 

Q.  How  is  it  done  ?  A.  It  is  done  by  a  notification  to  the  prisoner  that  a  clergyman 
has  offered  his  services  on  his  behalf. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  t  A.  No,  we  have  no  regular  library.  I  send  books  and 
periodicals  for  the  prisoners,  but  we  have  no  provision  made  for  this  kind  of  thing. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  cultivate  some  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prison  I  A.  I 
think  it  would. 

Q.  Could  prisoners  be  employed  at  work  of  that  kind  I  A.  It  would  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  prisoner. 

Q.  Would  stone-breaking  be  profitable  ?    A.  I  think  so,  but  that  would  have  to  be 
done  outside. 
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Q.  Have  you  not  got  room  in  the  yard  for  it  I  A.  No  ;  we  have  only  got  room  for 
the  woodshed. 

Q.  Have  you  given  much  attention  to  the  question  of  juvenile  criminality?  A.  I 
have  thought  of  it  several  times. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  reformatory  or 
industrial  school,  or  institution  of  that  kind  in  the  Province  ?  A.  Well,  I  would  have  to 
give  a  qualified  answer  to  that.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  juveniles  as  well 
as  of  the  public  if  there  were  such  a  place  to  put  them  for  a  time,  but  I  think  that  the 
cure  is  nearer  home.  I  think  that  the  family  is  the  proper  place  for  discipline,  and  fail- 
ing the  family  the  public  school 

Q.  You  think  this  might  be  done  by  rigid  discipline  1  A.  Not  so  much  by  rigid 
discipline  as  that  the  children  should  be  well  under  the  control  of  the  teacher,  and  made 
to  understand  that  they  have  certain  duties  and  responsibilities  as  well  as  privileges. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  of  many  cases  of  children  going  to  the  bad  in  your  county,  in 
the  rural  districts  apart  from  the  small  towns  ?  A.  The  farming  community  are  singu- 
larly free  from  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  villages  or  small  towns  the  children  are  about  as  bad  as 
in  the  cities  ?  A.  As  bad  or  worse,  because  the  youngsters  are  allowed  to  go  about 
almost  wild. 

Q.  Do  you  find  this  state  of  things  is  bringing  many  youths  to  bad  courses  in  the  villages 
and  towns  ?  A.  Yes,  that  is  my  experience.  The  children  of  parents  in  a  respectable 
neighborhood  have  been  contaminated  by  what  they  call  "  smart  young  men  "  from  the 
neighboring  towns,  and  thus  they  have  gone  down.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  this  could  be 
avoided  by  proper  parental,  family  and  school  restraint.  I  think,  too,  there  ought  to  be 
-changes  in  the  public  school  system.  I  would  recommend  that  we  do  away  with  a  good 
many  of  our  "  isms  "  and  "  ologies  "  and  that  the  time  spent  in  teaching  that  sort  of  ntuff 
should  be  occupied  in  inculcating  good  manners  and  good  morals.  I  think  this  would  be 
better  for  the  boys  and  for  the  country.  I  know  where  authorities  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  wipe  out  part  of  the  scheduled  subjects  and  give  the  youngsters  some  knowledge 
of  the  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood  and  things  of  that  kind,  the  results  have 
been  more  satisfactory. 

Dr.  R08KBRUGH. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  take  boys  out  of  the  street  at  night  1  A. 
Yes,  if  parents  and  guardians  would  do  their  duty.  I  think  want  of  proper  restraint 
does  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  and  if  children  were  kept  out  of  the  street  they  would  be 
prevented  from  developing  a  tendency  toward  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  system  could  be  adopted  where  a  boy  who  is  perhaps  a 
truant  from  school  and  has  become  unmanageable  in  the  home,  might  be  placed  under 
more  rigid  control,  and  saved  if  possible  from  a  life  of  crime  without  removing  him  to  a 
reformatory  ?  A.  That  is  a  wide  question.  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  give  an  answer 
to  that  question  on  the  spot.  It  covers  so  much,  so  many  different  phases  of  the  subject, 
besides  the  law  protects  the  youngsters. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of  managing  the  county  gaols  is  capable  of 
improvement?  A.  I  think  there  could  have  been  better  management  in  most  gaols  if  you 
could  have  got  the  county  council  to  take  the  matter  up  and  make  a  separation  between 
different  classes,  especially  in  respect  of  those  who  are  temporarily  insane. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  la  the  county  council  pretty  liberal  \     A.  They  do  everything  that  they  are  bound 
to  do  and  nothing  more.     If  they  could  see  a  loop-hole  to  get  out  of  any  expenditure  they 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  councils,  they  would  be  very  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
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Thomas  W.  Butler,  Gaoler,  Simcoe,  called  and  sworn  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  where  you  appointed  gaoler  t     A.  In  April,   1879. 

Q.  It  has  been  represented  by  some  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  gaols  were  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  instead  of  being  partly  under  the  Government  and 
partly  under  the  county  council.  What  are  your  views  on  that  subject  ?  A.  I  should 
think  one  control  would  be  better  than  divided  authority. 

Q.  Would  you  express  your  opinion  as  to  what  you  think  would  be  the  best  system 
of  management  1    A.  I  do  not  care  about  expressing  any  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  get  pretty  much  all  you  want  from  the  council  1  A.  Well,  we  wanted 
to  get  drainage  for  a  number  of  years  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  yet. 

Q.  Could  you  not  do  that  by  prison  labour  1  A.  Well,  it  would  have  to  go  right 
through  the  town. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  rid  of  the  night  soil  t  A.  We  have  a  large  cesspool  and  dry- 
earth  closets,  and  the  contents  of  these  are  pumped  out  and  taken  to  the  experimental  farm, 

Q.  How  does  that  work  ?  A.  It  works  very  well.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing out  the  dry- earth  system. 

Q.  Do  you  find  this  satisfactory  in  the  winter  time  ?  A.  It  is  quite  a  trouble  to> 
clear  the  boxes  out  in  the  winter  certainly,  but  we  have  not  experienced  any  very  great 
inconvenience. 

Dr.  Rosebruoh. 

Q.  What  number  of  boys  under  16  were  committed  to  your  gaol  last  year  ?  A. 
Fourteen. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  these  boys  under  16 — generally  bad  1  A.  No,  sir.  I 
do  not  think  there  was  anything  very  bad  except  in  two  or  three  instances.  They  were  all", 
so  far  as  I  know,  first  offenders.  Most  of  tbem  were  from  the  city,  two  of  them  I  recol- 
lect— the  two  worst — were  sentenced  for  stealing  rides  from  Buffalo  on  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railway.  The  remainder  were  sent  for  minor  charges ;  one  was  a  waif  who  was  sent 
to  the  Industrial  School  at  Mimico.     Some  were  for  trespass. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  of  these  boys  should  have  been  sent  to  the  common  gaol  at  all  t 
A.  No.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  place  to  send  boys.  I  know  the  other  day  a  boy 
was  taken  away  from  his  home  and  sent  to  the  common  gaol  and  then  sent  to  the  reforma- 
tory, and  I  do  not  think  that  he  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the  gaol  at  all. 

Q.  This  matter  of  stealing  rides  on  the  railway,  is  it  of  frequent  occurrence  ?  A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  Well,  does  this  severe  method  of  punishing  boys  deter  others  1    A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  long  are  they  sentenced  generally  for  these  offences  ?  A.  Sometimes  ten 
days,  sometimes  two  months. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  whipping  for  such  boys  would  be  better  than  imprisonment  I 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  than  sending  them  to  gaol.  I  have  noticed  boys  who  hare 
been  sent  to  gaol  for  such  offences,  and  when  they  went  out  they  were  worse  than  when 
they  came  in. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  grouping  certain  counties  and  towns  together  in  order 
to  have  a  school  like  that  at  Mimico  for  boys  such  as  the  fourteen  that  .passed  through  your 
gaol  ?  Would  it  be  feasible  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  would  recommend  that  course  ii 
of  the  common  gaol. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  sending  boys  to  gaol  does  some  of  them  harm  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  to  get  them  cared  for  on  the  family  principle,  say  on  a  farm, 
would  be  preferable  to  sending  them  to  an  industrial  school?  A.  I  think  the  difficulty 
would  be  in  keeping  hold  of  them  in  that  case. 

Q.  I  wonder  whether  the  law  of  kindness  would  step  in  there.  Are  these  boys  as  a 
rule  radically  bad  t  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  radically  bad  as  a  rule  ;  they 
are  wild  and  reckless  sometimes  and  full  of  mischief. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  crime  in  the  Oounty  of  Norfolk  ? 
A.  I  should  say  idleness  and  laziness.     People  who  are  lazy  often  drift  into  crime. 

Q.  What  would  you  recommend  to  overcome  that  ?  A.  I  should  think  that  men 
who  are  habitual  prisoners  had  better  be  kept  at  pretty  hard  work. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  men  are  constitutionally  idle,  or  do  you  think  that  they  have 
contracted  habits  of  idleness  through  scarcity  of  employment  1  A.  Sometimes  they  may 
have  done  so. 

Q.  At  what  period  of  the  year  do  these  men  generally  get  into  gaol  ?     A.  In  the  fall. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  work  if  they  could  get  employment  ?  A.  I  think 
some  of  them  would.  Employment  is  very  irregular,  especially  in  a  country  place.  Some- 
times men  go  into  gaol  in  the  winter  who  work  in  canals  in  the  summer  time. 

Dr.  Ro8ebrugh. 

Q.  Do  you  find  many  school  children  who  attend  school  irregularly  falling  into  crime  ? 
A.  Sometimes  we  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  compulsory  school  laws  passed  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 


Alfred  Kitchen,  gaoler,  Brantford,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  your  position?     A.  In  1885. 

Q.  What  was  your  previous  occupation  ?     A.  A  farmer. 

Q.  Had  you  any  experience  in  gaol  matters  before  you  were  appointed  ?  Were  you  in 
the  council  1  A.  I  had  no  great  experience  of  gaol  matters,  but  I  had  been  in  the  council 
quite  a  while.     I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  proceedings. 

Q.  Have  you  a  poorhouse  in  your  county  ?  A.  Yes,  near  Brantford,  across  the  river. 
It  was  established  two  years  ago.     There  are  26  inmates  in  it  at  the  present  cime. 

Q.  Did  the  establishment  of  the  poorhouse  improve  matters  so  far  as  the  gaol  is  con- 
cerned 1  A.  No.  A  large  number  of  those  who  are  in  the  poor-house  were  never  in  gaol- 
They  were  kept  by  the  municipality  until  the  poorhouse  was  opened.  There  were  a  few 
there  but  very  few  who  have  been  in  gaol. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  218  commitments  for  drunkenness  were  hardened  offender* 
Or  chronic  drunkards  ?  A.  There  is  not  a  very  large  number  really  hardened.  There  aro 
a  great  many,  it  is  true,  for  whom  there  seems  to  be  no  salvation,  but  taking  the  218  there- 
are  a  large  number  of  them  that  are  not  so  bad.  There  are  a  great  many  in  for  the  first 
time  and  some  the  second  time. 
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Q.  How  are  they  apprehended  ?  A.  We  have  got  a  sharp  lot  of  policemen  at  Brant- 
ford.  There  are  a  great  many  farmers  who  get  on  a  toot,  spend  all  their  money,  and  these 
policemen  run  them  in  and  they  are  sent  to  gaol  for  20  or  30  days  in  default  of  paying 
their  fines.  Some  of  them  feel  very  keenly  being  sent  to  gaol.  There  is  too  much  of 
this  sort  of  thing  in  Brantford  ;  in  fact,  we  have  had  persons  sent  to  gaol,  wealthy 
farmers,  well-to-do  men,  who,  simply  getting  on  the  spree,  tpent  their  money  and  could 
not  pay  the  fine  imposed  until  they  got  home  again. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  even  handed  justice.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  wealthy  farmer 
should  not  be  sent  to  gaol  if  a  poor  man  is  sent.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  dealing  with 
them  ?  A.  No.  No  other  way  has  been  attempted.  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  them  would 
pay  their  fines  if  they  were  allowed  to  go  home.  There  is  no  necessity  for  sending  them  to 
gaol  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  prisoners  could  be  put  to  work  outside  the  gaol  ?  A.  I  think  they 
might. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  providing  more  yard  accommodation  ?  A.  Yes. 
They  would  not  want  to  spoil  any  more  ground. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  employing  prisoners  outside  the  gaol,  do  you  mean  those 
convicted  for  the  fiist  time.  Would  you  have  those  sent  out?  A.  I  think  so.  To  put 
them  at  work  on  the  public  roads  I  think  that  would  cure  them  if  anything  would. 

Mr.  Juey. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  prisoners  to  put  them  on  this  work, 
especially  thoso  convicted  for  the  first  time?  A.  Perhaps  it  would  be  worse  than  the 
present  system  for  those  convicted  for  the  first  time.  I  have  not  thought  much  about 
that  however.  My  opinion  is  that  if  they  were  dealt  with  more  severely  and  kept  at  hard 
work  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them. 

Q.  The  question  might  be  whether  i+  would  not  be  too  severe  for  the  men  sent  to 
work  outside,  where  they  would  be  seen  by  everybody,  which  would  make  the  degrada- 
tion tenfold  ?     A.  Probably  it  would. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  on  those  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  last  year  ?  A.  Very 
little.  I  think  every  one  of  ihem  has  come  back  ninee.  They  have  been  sent  for  short 
periods;  one  man  was  snnt  down  for  getting  on  the  spree.  They  gave  him  four  months, 
nnd  he  came  out  and  the  first  day  he  was  out  of  prison  he  got  drunk  again  and  was  sent 
oack  to  gaol. 

Q.  Are  men  of  that  class  of  much  benefit  to  their  families?  A.  Well  those  who 
have  been  sent  down  like  that  are  not  much  use  in  keeping;  their  families.  Some  of  them 
are  a  charge  on  their  families.  Their  wives  will  g »  out  and  work  and  get  a  few  shillings 
and  the  husbands  will  take  the  money  from  them  and  spend  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  of  the  sixteen  boys  committed  last  year  some  should  not  have 
been  sent  to  gaol  at  all  ?  A.  Yes,  th»  re.  was  quite  a  number.  There  were  two  boys  sent  to 
gaol  who  had  been  playing  near  an  apple  tree:  Trie  apple  tree  had  fallen  over;  they 
plucked  the  apples  ;  a  policeman  caught  thun  dointf  this  and  arrested  them.  Thoy  were 
sent  to  gaol,  for  a  day  or  two  hut  they  got  a  tew  witnesses  to  give  evidence  on  their  be- 
half and  they  were  discharged. 

Q.  As  to  the  management  of  your  gaol,  have  y  >u  much  difficulty  in  getting  what 
you  want  from  the  county  council  ?  A.  It  tikes  quite  a  time  to  get  what  we  want,  and 
sometimes  we  never  get  it.  The  court)  council  i»  very  economical  about  prisoners,  and 
we  have  great  difficulty  indeed  in  getting  anything  from  them.  They  think  that  any- 
thing is  good  enough  for  prisoners.     That  is  the  *ay  a  great  many  of  them  talk. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  see  from  1887  to  1889  there  was  an  increase  of  33  per  cent  in  the  commitments 
to  your  gaol.  Have  yon  any  theory  to  account  for  this  increase  ?  A  I  understand  that 
it  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  population, 

Q.  Does  the  increase  of  population  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  prisoners  ?  A. 
Yes,  I  think  the  proportion  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  But  the  increase  mainly  takes  place  in  the  drunkards  and  vagrants,  and  those 
who  commit  larcenies  ?  A.  I  think  there  are  about  equal  proportions  in  all  classes,  but  I 
never  looked  through  them  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that.  I  attribute  the  increase, 
too,  partly  to  the  greater  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  partly  to  the  water  works  and 
railways.     I  think  vagrancy  has  increased. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  due  to  want  of  employment  1  A.  No.  I  think  it  is 
due  to  the  men's  worthlessness. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  Do  the  police  arrest  men  for  drunkenness  if  they  are  only  slightly  the  worse  for 
drink  and  are  capable  of  going  home  quietly  ?    A  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  by  fees  ?     A.  No  they  are  paid  by  salaries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Is  any  provision  made  for  religious  instruction  at  your  gaol  1  A.  Yes.  Just  now 
we  have  a  number  of  young  ladies  of  the  Christian  Temperance  Union  taking  an  interest 
in  the  gaoL     They  have  employed  a  lady  to  visit  the  gaol. 

Q.  Do  clergymen  visit  the  gaol  ?  A.  No.  Never  during  the  five  yeare  I  have  been 
there  has  a  resident  clergyman  visited  the  prison. 

Q.  Have  you  asked  them  1  A.  I  have  said  plainly  that  I  have  never  had  a  visit 
from  them. 

Q.  Do  boys  get  any  moral  instruction  apart  from  what  they  receive  from  this  lady 
visitor?    A   No. 


Edmund  Dbbdes,  Sheriff,  County  of  Norfolk,  called  and  sworn. 
The  Chirm  ax. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  Sheriff  ?     A.  In  1859. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  effect  of  bad  classification  upon  prisoners  ?  A.  It  has  a  very 
bad  effect. 

Q.  Chiefly  upon  what  class  1     A.  Well  I  should  say  mostly  upon  the  lower  class. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  association  of  boys  with  adult  prisoners,  hardened  in 
crime,  has  very  bad  results  1  A.  I  think  it  has.  There  is  one  thing  I  was  very  anxious 
to  bring  before  the  Commission,  and  that  is,  the  fact  of  our  prisoners  being  able  to  hear 
everything  that  is  going  on  in  the  corridor.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  can  classify  our 
prisoners,  but  these  boys  cannot  help  hearing  all  that  is  going  on  around  them. 

Q.  Even  with  the  limited  number  of  prisoners  that  you  have  had  in  the  gaol  lately, 
you  have  found  much  difficulty  in  having  a  proper  separation  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  have  done  if  you  had  not  had  the  poorhouse  ?  A  We  could 
not  have  got  on  at  all.  We  would  have  been  troubled  with  the  tramps  and  people  in 
destitute  circumstances,  and  we  could  not  have  managed  the  gaol  at  all.  Even  as  it  is 
we  have  to  use  the  lock-ups  for  this  class.  We  have  two  or  three  lock-ups  and  I  put 
them  in  there  and  don't  give  them  anything  to  eat  until  morning.  I  find  thit  is  a  v 
effective  way  of  dealing  with  them. 

19  (p.c.) 
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Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Government  assuming  the  entire  control 
of  the  county  gaols  ?     A.  I  certainly  would. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  given  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  drunkards  in  the  common  gaols 
much  consideration.  Do  you  think  gaol  custody  has  a  salutary  effect  upon  them  ?  A.  I 
am  afraid  it  has  not.  I  have  known  some  instances  where  it  has,  but  generally  speaking, 
it  has  not. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  are  committed  for  this  offence  1  A.  Well,  fortunately  we 
have  been  very  rarely  troubled  with  them.  A  temperance  wave  has  passed  over  the 
county  and  that  has  struck  some  of  them. 

Q.  I  see  you  had  only  17  out  of  108  committed  for  drunkenness.  That  is  only  about 
18  per  cent,  instead  of  45  per  cent,  in  Brantford,  and  about  50  per  cent  in  Hamilton. 
Do  you  attribute  this  to  temperance  work  in  your  district  ?  A.  I  think  the  temperance- 
movement  has  had  a  good  deal  of  eftect.  1  think  the  Salvation  Army  has  done  much 
good.  There  was  a  class  of  mechanics  that  we  had — the  cleverest  mechanics  in  the  town,, 
who  at  one  time  were  very  heavy  drinkers,  but  they  have  been  redeemed  by  the  Salvation. 
Army. 

Dr.  Roskbrugh. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  reformed  ?  A.  Six  or  eight  years.  They  have  been: 
keeping  right  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  prohibition  would  be  a  good  thing  as  regards  these  men  and 
others  1  A.  I  think  not.  My  impression  is  that  they  are  doing  so  well  that  to  try  and 
do  anything  more  with  them  is  unnecessary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  prohibition  would  be  of  service  to  the  boys  ?  A.  Yes  ;  I  think  it 
would.     There  are  a  good  many  people  now  who  take  it  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q,  Have  you  during  your  long  experience  and  observation  any  reason  for  coming  to- 
the  conclusion  that  the  imprisonment  of  a  certain  class  of  drunkards,  although  it  is  not  a. 
benefit  to  themselves,  has  a  beneficial  effect  in  deterring  others  from  entering  on  the  same 
course  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  think  there  is  very  much  less  drinking  now  than  there  used 
to  be.     That  is  my  experience. 

Q.  Or,  at  all  events,  drink  is  taken  in  another  way.  The  official  returns  show  the 
consumption  to  be  pretty  much  the  same?    A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  Province  ?  A.  I  think 
drink.  A  larger  number  of  criminals  enter  upon  criminal  course  through  that  than  any 
other  cause. 

Q.  Has  the  want  of  proper  care  and  supervision  of  boys  and  girls  a  bad  effect.  Does; 
it  tend  to  increase  crime  1  A.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is  apt  to  increase  it  a  good  deaL  Young 
people  don't  seem  to  care  about  adults  to  the  same  extent  that  they  did  before.  Young 
people  are  too  fond  of  kicking  over  the  traces,  too  fond  of  shaking  off  parental  control. 
I  have  noticed  young  boys  going  into  the  apple  orchards  and  helping  themselves ;  they 
think  they  are  doing  no  harm  in  taking  away  the  fruit.  They  rarely  think  anything  of 
actually  stripping  a  garden  of  everything.  The  parents  don't  seem  to  have  the  same 
control  over  them  that  they  used  to  have. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  suggestion  that  you  can  make  to  remedy  that  1    A.  I  do  not  know 
I  think  the  suggestion  ought  to  come  from  the  parents. 

Q.  Have  you  any  association  in  your  town  for  looking  after  discharged  prisoners  ? 
A.  No ;  and  we  have  every  denomination  of  clergymen  in  the  place,  but  none  of  them 
attend  the  gaol.  Some  years  ago  the  young  people  got  up  a  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  the  members  attended  regularly  on  Sundays.  We  had  then  five  or  six 
good  looking  lasses  committed  to  gaol,  but  as  soon  as  they  went  away  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Assotiation  ceased  to  attend  and  they  never  came  again. 


Joseph  R.  Mead,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?  A.  I  am  an  insurance  and  real  estate  broker  in  the 
city  of  Hamilton. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  an  interest  in  any  matters  appertaining  to  prisons  and  prisoners  t 
A.  I  am  a  member  of  the  prison,  committee.  , 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  your  experience  in  connection  with  prisons  !  A.  Being  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  visit  different  gaols  and  places  of  detention,. 
as  opportunity  offered,  in  order  that  I  might  see  that  the  reforms  asked  for  in  connection, 
with  our  gaols  were  really  needed,  and  to  see  if  there  were  not  some  little  ideas  of  my 
own  that  I  might  be  able  to  suggest. 

Q.  Have  you  visited  many  gaols  ?  A.  This  is  the  second  year  I  have  been  on  the 
committee  and  during  that  time  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  gaol  twice  or 
three  times. 

Q.  Have  you  visited  any  outside  the  city  1  A.  Of  course  I  think  the  gaol  here  ia 
managed  very  well.  I  think  Mr.  Ogilvie  is  a  very  fine  governor  of  the  gaol,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reformation  required.  I  think  all  the  reforms  asked  for 
are  needed.  From  the  observation  I  have  been  able  to  make  I  think  the  great  sources  of 
crime,  are  intemperance  and  idleness,  and  that  intemperance  is  a  disease,  and  as  a  disease 
I  think  it  can  be  treated  successfully  just  as  other  diseases  are. 

Q.  Which  of  these  causes  would  you  place  first,  intemperance  or  idleness  ?  A.  I 
think  intemperance.  If  a  man  is  married  and  giving  way  to  drunkenness  it  is  a  hard 
thing  for  a  wife  when  she  has  to  maintain  herself  and  a  drunken  husband.  I  think  the're 
should  be  some  means  adopted  by  which  the  government  could  take  hold  of  a  man  and 
insist  upon  his  labouring  to  support  his  wife  and  family,  whether  he  is  sent  to  a  gaol  or  to 
an  inebriate  asylum.  Make  him  labour  hard  and  pay  him  for  his  labour,  and  see  that  he 
does  a  good  honest  day's  work.  After  deducting  a  portion  of  his  wages  for  his  maintenance 
hand  over  the  remainder  for  the  support  of  his  family. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  That  would  require  considerable  space  of  ground,  and  the  turnkeys  would  be- 
numerous,  and  question  of  the  expense  of  carrying  on  labour  in  this  way  would  be  very  import- 
ant indeed  )  A.  I  do  not  know  about  the  details  but  I  do  not  see  why  the  government  should 
not  make  men  of  this  class  do  some  kind  of  labour  that  would  not  degrade  them.  I  don't 
mean  hardened  criminals.  1  think  they  might  be  kept  at  the  worst  kind  of  labour  inside 
the  prison  walls.  They  work  them  up  at  the  gaol  here  and  no  doubt  that  is  a  good  deal  of 
benefit  to  the  community,  although  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  as  much  work  as  they 
ought  to  have. 
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Hon.  Arch.  McKellar,  Sheriff  of  Wentworth,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  sheriff?    A.  Since  the  1st  of  August,  1875. 

Q.  You  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  gaol  matters  ?  A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  them,  although  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  excellent  gaolers  which 
makes  my  work  in  connection  with  them  very  light. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  respect  to  the  classification  of  prisoners  in  the  common 
gaol  1     A.  Want  of  classification  has  a  bad  effect. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  great  means  of  spreading  crime  and  making  criminals  ?  A. 
Well,  I  think  upon  young  people  who  are  not  yet  experienced  in  crime,  and  who  are 
thrown  into  contact  with  a  lot  of  bad  criminals,  it  must  have  a  bad  effect. 

Q.  Have  instances  of  its  evil  effects  come  under  your  notice  ?  A.  Not  particularly 
because  our  gaoler  always  classifies  our  prisoners  as  far  as  he  has  accommodation.  Of 
course  very  bad  people  like  to  make  others  as  bad  as  themselves,  and  young  people  are 
more  susceptible  of  bad  impressions  than  people  who  have  reached  years  of  discretion. 

Q.  Has  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Prison  enabled  you  to  improve  the  discip- 
line and  classification  of  your  prisoners  ?     A.  I  think  80. 

Q.  Has  it  taken  away  the  worst  class  of  prisoners  ?     A.  Oh,  yes,  it  has. 

Q.  Then  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  your  gaoler  has  made  as  good  a 
classification  of  the  remaining  prisoners  as  it  is  possible  to  make  1  A.  That  is  my  im- 
pression, so  far  as  I  know.  Tou  knew  Mr.  Henry,  our  late  gaoler,  Mr.  Langmuir.  (The 
Chairman  "  Yes,  he  was  a  capital  man.")     Well,  this  is  as  good  a  man. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  or  a  poorhouse  and  work- 
house combined  would  enable  you  to  make  a  still  better  classification  of  the  prisoners  ? 
A.  Certainly  it  would.    I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  poor  house  in 
every  county,  or  every  two  counties  at  least.     Many  people  are  sent  down  to  gaol  that 
are  proper  subjects  for  a  poorhouse  and  not  for  a  criminal  institution. 

Q.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  establish  a  poorhouse  in  Wentworth  1  A.  Well, 
they  made  an  attempt  last  year ;  the  county  appointed  a  committee,  the  committee  went 
round  to  make  a  valuation  of  property,  but  they  have  done  nothing  since. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  occupation  of  breaking  stones  that  you  are  carrying  on 
now  is  a  good  one  for  prisoners  ?  A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  the  only  occupation 
that  we  have  to  give  them.  I  believe  it  is  healthy  work  ;  I  do  not  think  they  could  be 
employed  at  anything  healthier. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  kind  of  work  that  you  would  suggest  for  prisoners  ?  A.  No. 
Not  about  the  gaol,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  convenient  to  take  them  outside. 

Q.  I  see  that  about  half  of  your  prisoners  were  committed  for  drunkenness  1  A.  Oh, 
yes,  that  is  the  besetting  sin.  It  is  the  greatest  trouble  that  we  have.  I  think  it  is  our 
greatest  source  of  criminals. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Intemperance  is  not  the  sole  cause  1  A.  No,  but  much  of  it  arises  from  intem- 
perance ;  we  have  had  them  sent  to  the  Central  Prison,  but  they  return  again. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  remedy  for  the  constant  recommittal  of  this  class ;  can 
anything  be  done  to  diminish  their  number  ?     A.  It  is  a  great  difficulty  when  a  man  or 
woman  becomes  intemperate  to  find  a  remedy.     Probably  an  asylum  would  be  the  beat 
1%ce  for  them. 
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Q.  Would  long  periods  of  confinement  in  the  Central  Prison  not  be  as  good  as  an 
asylum  for  some  of  them  ?  A.  I  think  it  would.  Of  course  it  would  have  the  tendency 
to  destroy  an  appetite  for  drink. 

Q.  If  a  man  were  committed  three  times  for  drunkenness,  would  you  conclude  that 
he  was  an  incorrigible  drunkard  ?  A.  I  should  think  so,  particularly  if  he  were 
three  times  in  succession  within  short  periods. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  greater  degradation  to  such  a  man  after  that  to  send  him  down 
to  the  Central  Prison  for  a  longer  period  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  have  seen  men  repeatedly 
sent  to  gaol,  but  the  treatment  has  only  suspended  their  appetite  for  a  short  period.  We 
have  an  institution  here  called  a  Rescue  Home,  where  people  are  taken  after  they  leave 
gaol  and  sometimes  men  who  are  inclined  to  get  on  the  spree,  but  who  are  not  absolute 
drunkards  are  admitted  there.  There  they  can  remain  until  they  get  work.  I  know 
several  cases*  where  men  were  lodged  there  and  they  did  very  well  afterwards. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  great  proportion  of  them  are  disposed  to  work,  or  would 
they  rather  be  idle  1     A.  It  is  hard  to  say.     I  think  they  are  more  disposed  to  drink. 

Q.  I  see  you  have  had  quite  a  number  of  vagrants  as  well  as  drunkards  in  your  gaol 
Are  most  of  the  vagrants  drunkards  1     A.  Yes,  most  of  them  are. 

Q.  You  had  nearly  60  boys  under  16  years  of  age  last  year.  What  do  you 
think  should  be  done  with  them  1  A.  I  think  they  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  men 
altogether. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  considerable  number  of  that  class  who  should  never  go  into  a 
gaol  at  all.  Here  is  a  report  from  specialists  saying  that  boys  under  16  years  of  age  with 
a  natural  tendency  towards  crime  should  be  sent  either  to  a  reformatory  or  to  an  indus- 
trial school  direct ;  that  the  trial  of  such  boys  should  not  take  place  in  an  open  police 
court,  nor  should  they  be  sent  to  the  county  gaol.  What  are  your  views  upon  these 
points  f     A.  I  endorse  them.     I  think  it  would  be  better  than  the  present  system. 

Q.  You  think  that  they  would  have  a  better  chance  of  reformation  if  they  were  not 
sent  to  the  gaol  at  all  1     A.  I  think  so.     Send  them  to  Penetanguishene. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Penetanguishene  Reformatory  fills  the  bill  as  regards  these 
boys,  or  would  an  industrial  school  system  be  better  ]  A.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
1  think  it  does  good  work.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  was  there.  I  think,  however,  it 
does  very  well. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  this.  Take  boys  who  are  neglected  by  their  parents  ;  who  are 
allowed  to  run  about  the  streets  at  night ;  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  young  criminals  if 
they  are  not  looked  after.  What  would  be  the  best  treatment  for  boys  of  this  description? 
A.  Well,  I  know  some  boys  here  who  are  running  about  and  the  parents  went  to  the 
magistrate  and  asked  that  they  should  be  sent  to  some  institution,  because  they  could  do 
nothing  with  them  ;  I  think  an  industrial  school  established  in  each  county  or  group  of 
counties,  where  these  boys  could  be  taught  trades,  and  kept  away  from  evil  associations, 
would  be  desirable. 

Q.  Could  these  boys  be  distributed  in  the  country  after  they  have  acquired  trades  ? 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  have  them  go  to  such  an  institution  for 
a  few  years  to  learn  a  trade,  and  if  they  are  any  good  at  it  they  should  be  able  to  make 
a  living  when  they  come  out. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  and  vice  ?  A.  Well,  intemper- 
ance of  course  is  the  chief  cause,  and  want  of  education.  You  can  hardly  excuse  any 
man  in  this  country  who  won't  educate  his  children,  but  I  find  on  looking  over  the 
records  that  many  prisoners  are  very  illiterate.  I  think  illiteracy,  intemperance  and 
crime  to  a  large  extent  go  hand  in  hand. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  parental  neglect  and  the  neglect  of  those  having  the  care  of  child- 
ren is  a  cause  of  crime  ?  A.  Yes,  if  parents  won  t  attend  to  their  children  ;  but  if  the 
parents,  either  one  or  both,  are  addicted  to  drinking  themselves,  what  can  you  expect 
from  the  children. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  know  one  of  the  propositions  recently  made  is  that  the  county  gaols  should 
not  be  used  as  places  of  punishment  for  prisoners  serving  sentence ;  that  they  should  only 
be  used  for  detaining  prisoners  pending  trial.  Do  you  think  this  practicable  1  A.  Well, 
if  prisoners  were  only  sentenced  for  a  short  time  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  take 
them  to  the  Central  Prison  or  any  other  institution  at  a  distance.  Taking  the  large 
number  of  cases  where  short  sentences  are  imposed  in  default  of  payment  of  fines,  sentences 
of  ten  days  or  fifteen  days  for  the  infringement  of  municipal  by-laws  or  such  things, 
it  would  be  inconvenient  and  an  unnecessary  expense  to  send  them  to  such  institutions. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  it  is  practicable  that  the  county  gaol  should  not  be  used 
for  the  detention  of  those  committed  for  short  sentences  ?  A.  They  must  be  confined 
somewhere  and  it  would  be  useless  to  take  them  away. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  say  that  teaching  boys  a  trade  would  materially  decrease  crime.  I  see  from 
statistics  that  the  total  number  of  prisoners  convicted  was  12,531 ;  of  that  number  5,308 
were  laborers,  that  is,  persons  of  no  skilled  occupation,  and  539  were  of  no  occupation. 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  a  very  large  number  of  prisoners  were  of  the  classes  who 
had  trades,  but  this  fact  did  not  prevent  them  from  falling  into  crime.  In  many  cases  is 
it  not  lack  of  employment  that  gets  these  men  into  trouble,  and  is  there  not  often  lack  of 
employment  even  for  the  skilled  classes  of  workmen  1  A.  Well,  I  know  an  instance  of  a 
man  who  was  sober  and  industrious  who  could  not  find  employment  in  Hamilton,  and 
walked  to  London  seeking  work,  and  being  unable  to  find  it  walked  back  again  ;  then  he 
became  so  depressed  that  he  committed  suicide  rather  than  appear  as  a  pauper ;  he 
thought  he  would  let  nobody  know  his  condition  and  he  took  his  life. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  your  own  to  make  to  the  Commission  regarding  the 
objects  of  their  enquiries  1  A.  I  saw  a  suggestion  the  other  day  about  letting  gaolers 
have  the  power  of  appointing  their  own  assistants.  I  know  that  some  sheriffs  are  very 
cranky  and  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble*,  and  you  can  easily  understand  that  there  might 
be  some  difficulty  respecting  the  officers  they  might  appoint.  I  think  when  you  put  a 
man  in  the  position  of  gaoler,  it  would  be  far  better  to  allow  him  to  have  the  entire 
appointment  of  his  own  officers,  subject  say  to  the  approval  of  the  Inspector,  because  he 
is  interested  in  having  proper  people  there  as  much  as  the  gaoler  is.  I  think  it  gives  a 
degree  of  authority  to  the  gaoler  that  he  does  not  possess  if  the  sheriff  makes  the  appoint- 
ment.    1  have  never  appointed  a  subordinate  officer  to  the  gaol  since  I  came  here. 


11th  July,  1890. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bradley,  London,  Eng.,  called  and  sworn  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  We  understand  that  you  have  had  considerable  experience  Mrs.  Bradley  in 
rescuing  young  people  who  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  ciime  ?  A.  Yes.  My  public 
work  has  been  mostly  done  in  London,  but  my  home  at  present  is  in  Birmingham. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  work  1    A.  About  four  years. 

Q.  What  objects  have  you  in  view  ?  A.  The  special  object  of  my  own  proper  work 
is  to  get  at  mothers  and  women  generally  ;  to  try  to  induce  them  to  prevent  the  produc- 
tion  of  evil.     The  work  is  social  purity  and  it  covers  an  immense  field,  bat  my  own 
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special  work  is  to  endeavor  to  get  at  the  mothers  and  Sunday  school  teachers  and  day 
-school  teachers,  and  all  who  are  seeking  to  do  with  children,  and  to  study  the  beginnings 
of  evil,  both  morally  and  physically,  and  one  great  subject  that  came  into  my  work 
before  I  took  this  up  in  connection  with  my  temperance  labors,  was  the  question  of 
heredity  with  regard  to  the  production  of  criminals  and  vicious  persons  of  both  sexes. 

<^.  It  was  with  a  hope  that  you  might  be  able  to  give  us  some  information  in  regard 
to  this  work  that  the  Commission  invited  you  to  come  here  today.  You  aim  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  evil,  and  the  Commission  would  very  much  like  to  know  your  views 
upon  certain  points.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  subject  you  say  you  are  making 
a  specialty  of — social  purity — have  you  formed  any  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  treat- 
ing fallen  women  ?  A.  I  must  confess  that  it  was  the  comparative  hopelessness  of  any 
complete  restoration  of  this  class — of  course  I  would  not  like  to  discourage  friends  who 
are  engaged  in  what  might  be  called  rescue  work,  but  from  my  previous  study  of  this 
question  along  temperance  lines,  and  having  regard  to  the  far-reaching  use  of  alcohol,  the 
degenerating  effect  of  it  upon  the  brain  power,  the  nerve  and  the  will  power,  which  give 
ready  material  for  the  formation  of  criminals  of  various  kinds  ;  having  learned  all  this  by 
engaging  in  rescue  work,  I  could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  impossibility  of  restoring 
girls  or  women  to  their  proper  position  once  they  have  given  way  to  its  influence.  They 
may  be  restored  in  a  sense.  I  am  christian  enough  to  believe  that  God  may  forgive  the 
sinner,  but  I  am  philosopher  enough  to  know  that  we  cannot  take  the  evil  influences  out 
of  the  body — it  was  this  that  turned  me  to  the  other  side  of  the  question.  I  don't  con- 
sider mine  rescue  work,  but  that  and  rescue  work  go  together.  My  own  conviction  is 
that  if  we  could  do  away  with  alcohol  we  should  prevent  a  vast  amount  of  physical  dis- 
ease, moral  disease  and  crime.  Another  thing  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  is  the  use 
of  tobacco.  My  own  conviction  is  that  the  use  of  tobacco  has  a  terribly  demoralising  effect, 
far  more  so  than  is  generally  understood.  My  attention  was  called  to  this  through  a 
remarkable  case.  Some  young  ladies  were  engaged  in  rescuing  the  daughter  of  pro- 
fessional men,  and  there  was  one  particularly  painful  case  came  under  their  attention,  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  that  was  in  connection  with  our  work  in  London.  There  seemed 
here  to  be  such  a  strain,  such  a  positive  tendency  to  vice  that  we  thought  there  was  some 
other  cause  than  the  apparent  temptation  to  which  she  was  subjected.  On  enquiry  we 
found  that  there  had  been  great  degeneracy  in  her  ancestry.  Her  father  and  grandfather 
had  been  inveterate  smokers,  although  not  drinkers.  We  set  physicians  to  study  this. 
My  own  conviction  is  that  girls  and  boys  who  have  come  from  stock  of  this  kind  have  a 
predilection  to  sensual  vice.  They  are  weak  in  that  direction,  and  the  result  is  a  terrible 
increase  of  vice  of  this  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  the  belief  that  where  sensual  vice  is  combined  with  drunkenness  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  effect  reclamation  1  A.  Yes.  I  would  dread  association  with 
gush  persons.  I  would  put  them  where  they  would  be  prevented  from  contaminating 
others.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  reclaim  those  who  are  addicted  to  drunkenness  and 
sensuality.  One  point  that  was  brought  before  the  prison  commissioners  that  I  think 
would  be  applicable  to  this  commission,  is  the  question  of  short  sentences.  Rev.  J.  W. 
Horsley,  secretary  of  the  National  Vigilance  Association,  complained  of  that  terribly ;  he 
constantly  saw  men  and  women  committed  to  prison  as  drunk  and  disorderly  persons, 
sent  for  two  weeks,  and  that  would  be  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  get  over  the  effects 
of  the  drunkenness  for  which  they  were  committed,  but  a  terrible  craving  would  be  then 
just  arriving,  and  upon  the  expiry  of  their  sentence  they  would  get  drunk  again  and 
sometimes  be  sent  back  within  a  week.  That  would  be  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
There  is  one  typical  case  of  a  woman  that  I  recollect  who  was  committed  180  times  for 
•being  drunk,  and  yet  she  was  never  known  to  steal  anything.  Mr.  Horsley  holds  that  if 
for  the  first  or  second  offences  a  longer  term  of  imprisonment  were  inflicted  men  or 
women  would  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  over  the  physical  effects  of  their  drunken- 
ness, and  of  being  made  permanently  sober.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  reformatory  to  have 
these  people  sentenced  for  short  periods  to  gaol. 

Q.  We  have  been  considering  that  phase  of  the  subject  in  Canada,  and  the  foolish 
system  of  short  sentences  in  such  cases  has  very  frequently  been  brought  to  \ta&  «&»&&&< 
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of  the  authorities,  both  judicial  and  executive.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  ? 
A.  My  own  conviction  is  that  there  is  no  cure  for  habitual  drunkenness.  If  you  put  the 
drunkards  in  an  inebriate  asylum  that  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  then  you 
make  the  sentences  indeterminate  and  the  evidence  would  not  be  trustworthy  evidence  as 
to  when  the  prisoner  might  be  safely  granted  his  release.  In  order  to  make  the  decision 
just  you  would  have  to  get  from  specialists  their  opinions,  and  their  tendency  is  to  bring 
theory  too  much  into  their  judgment ;  one  perhaps  would  be  cured  in  three  months, 
another  in  six  months,  and  some  would  have  to  be  treated  as  lunatics  in  a  certain  sense, 
moral  lunatics,  for  a  long  period  before  they  could  be  sent  out  again. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  habitual  drunkards  should  be  sent  to  a  prison  or  reforma 
tory,  or  some  institution  specially  provided  for  indefinite  periods  1    A.  I  would  say  so 
indeed. 

Q.  Then  you  would  make  their  discharge  contingent  upon  what  ?  A.  That  should 
be  the  evidence  of  the  specialists  who  have  charge  of  these  persons.  There  are  doctors 
who  understand  this.  There  are  so  many  elements  to  be  taken  into  account  in  each 
individual  case  that  I  would  not  speak  of  any  definite  time.  The  proof  of  cure  should 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  and  opinion  of  those  in  charge. 

Q.  Would  you  examine  into  their  moral  condition  as  well  as  their  physical- 
condition  before  discharging  them  ?     A.  I  would,  decidedly. 

Q.  How  are  you  to  do  that  1  A.  Well,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  I  know  this,  that  we 
have  many  cases  in  England  of  reformed  men  and  women  who  have  been  helped  over  that 
dreadful  time  Until  their  physical  powers  are  restored  ;  until  they  are  able  to  conquer 
this  physical  disease.  The  only  real  power  over  this  is  an  actual  change  of  heart.  We 
know  that  with  conversion  there  comes  a  moral  change.  I  would  not  give  a  button,  not 
a  straw,  for  any  professions  they  may  make  without  this,  because  the  drunkard  in  this 
respect — I  want  to  give  you  the  general  rule  which  I  know  is  true — the  drunkard — the 
drunken  woman — for  I  find  that  she  is  worse  than  the  drunken  man  in  this  particular, 
that  the  drunken  woman  is  invariably  a  liar.  A  drunken  man  will  confess  that  he  is  a 
drinker,  he  will  go  zq  d  get  drunk  again  and  he  won't  tell  a  lie  about  it,  but  the  drunken 
woman  is  invariably  a  liar.  I  have  tried  .to  help  them  ;  I  have  even  had  them  in  my 
own  house  to  endeavor  to  reclaim  them.  This  is  the  element  that  makes  dealing  with 
women  particularly  difficult.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  case  of  fallen 
women,  if  in  addition  to  being  prostitutes  they  take  to  drinking,  is  practically  hopeless. 
I  would  not  like  to  say  that  such  a  woman  cannot,  absolutely  be  cured,  but  I  am  not  the 
person  to  be  sent  to  help  to  cure  her,  because  I  have  not  faith  enough.  I  might  refer  to 
other  cases.     You  have  read  that  little  book  on  the  Jukes  family. 

Q.  Yes,  we  have  had  evidence  before  us  in  regard  to  heredity  in  the  production  of 
crime.  Are  you  strongly  of  opinion  from  your  experience  and  observation  that  such  is 
the  case  ?     A.  I  am  positive  of  it. 

Q.  In  what  grooves  does  heredity  run  chiefly  ?  A.  I  will  just  give  you  three  different 
grooves,  but  they  don't  by  any  means  include  all ;  although  they  are  the  chief  ones.  We 
will  take  the  children  of  a  confirmed  habitual  drunkard — a  man  who  is  always  soaking  him- 
self ;  the  children  of  that  man  will  very  largely  be  influenced  by  the  mother.  There  are 
cases  where  a  woman  who  has  married  such  a  man  is  good  and  chaste  and  pure,  and  she  has 
a  large  neutralizing  power  morally  and  physically  ;  but  if  the  woman  is  of  a  low  type,  is 
low  herself,  as  well  as  her  husband  the  children  will  be  deficient  mentally  to  start  with  ;. 
they  will  all  have  a  special  predilection  to  sexual  vice  of  a  low  form.  Many  of  them, 
perhaps  the  majority,  will  become  habitual  drunkards,  and  the  next  generation  will  be 
more  physically  degraded  still.  There  will  be  a  tendency  to  disease ;  such  diseases  any 
doctor  will  tell  you  about  but  I  would  not  care  to  enumerate  them.  These  again  tend  to 
reproduce  abnormal  physical  conditions  of  degeneracy ;  a  large  number  are  bred  in  crime 
and  I  may  honestly  say  that  they  are  criminals  before  they  are  born.  What  can  be  done 
with  the  children  but  take  them  away  from  the  parents,  and  even  then  you  cannot  get  rid 
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of  the  results.  We  have  had  great  benefit — many  good  results  from  the  power  given  to 
us  a  year  ago  in  London — to  take  away  the  children  of  known  prostitutes,  the  children 
of  persons  who  keep  brothels  or  houses  of  sin,  and  place  them  where  they  will  be  properly 
cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  parents  or  of  the  State — power  compelling  the  parents  to 
pay  something  towards  their  maintenance,  the  view  being  that  the  children  might  be 
saved  from  the  effects  of  their  natural  environments  and  from  falling  into  the  vicious 
courses  of  their  parents. 

Q.  The  object  being  to  remove  them  from  the  associations  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded 1  A.  Exactly,  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  reclaim  them  ;  this  clause  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  interfered  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  but  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
that  sort  of  argument.  I  don't  believe  in  people  having  the  power  to  spread  smallpox  and 
leprosy,  or  any  disease  of  that  description  broadcast ;  nor  do  1  think  that  they  should 
have  the  power  to  perpetuate  moral  disease.  One  of  our  moral  reformers  came  to  me 
and  asked  me  whether  I  thought  it  was  not  a  cruel  law.  He  asked  me  what  right  we  had 
to  take  the  children  away  from  the  parents.  I  replied  that  the  first  right  the  parents 
had  forfeited  by  neglecting  to  teach  their  children  the  moral  precept  of  leading  pure  and 
chaste  lives. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  considerable  number  of  the  class  you  speak  of  here  in 
Canada  ?  A,  I  have  seen  a  good  many,  not  so  many  here  as  in  the  States,  and  there  is 
a  very  strong  feeling  about  them  in  the  States.  I  have  had  many  communications  from 
those  engaged  in  work  similar  to  mine.  We  feel  that  there  is  an  epidemic  of  immorality 
sweeping  over  Canada  as  well  as  other  countries.  I  can  see  evidence  of  a  rabid  state  of 
immorality,  in  many  lespects  where  one  would  least  expect  to  find  it.  The  matron  of 
the  Mercer  reformatory  and  the  Haven  in  Toronto  and  the  matron  for  the  Home  for  the 
Friendless  in  Hamilton  would  be  able  to  give  very  valuable  evidence  upon  this  matter. 
The  matron  of  the  Haven  is  a  very  excellent  woman  with  sound  common  sense  as  well. 
A  good  many  of  our  reformers  seem  to  have  a  very  feeble  idea  of  the  value  of  practical 
common  sense  in  their  work.     There  is  so  much  mere  sentiment  mixed  up  with  it. 

Q.  To  sum  up  what  you  say  I  gather  that  you  have  no  great  faith  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  drunken  women  and  drunken  men  who  are  continually  drifting  into  gaol  ? 
A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  And  that  you  have  just  as  little,  and  perhaps  less,  faith  in  the  reclamation  of 
prostitutes  who  are  also  addicted  to  habits  of  drunkenness  ?     A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  recommend  to  us  as  the  result  of  your  experience  a  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things  1  A.  No.  If  I  believed  in  a  remedy  I  would  not  have  taken  up  the 
work  done.     My  real  work  is  to  prevent  this  disease  and  crime. 

Q.  I  am'  afraid  you  have  a  tremendous  task  before  you,  especially  where  heredity 
governs  1    A.  It  is  a  great  task. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  You  speak  of  inebriate  asylums  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  drunkards.  Do  you 
know  of  cases  that  have  been  treated  in  such  institutions  ?  A  Yes.  I  have  known 
them,  but  the  law  requires  for  the  protection  of  individual  rights  so  many  conditions  that 
we  have  difficulty  in  getting  people  that  have  means  to  support  themselves  into  such 
places.  We  have  no  power  to  send  to  any  asylum  unless  persons  voluntarily  and  of 
their  own  accord  go  there.     Persons  cannot  be  compelled  to  go  in. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  they  won't  voluntarily  submit  there  should  be  some  sort 
of  judicial  enquiry,  and  then  as  to  whether  a  person  should  be  removed  from  an  inebriate 
asylum,  ought  that  also  not  to  be  a  subject  of  enquiry  ?  A.  I  would  think  so.  I  should 
say  that  those  who  are  sent  there  ought  to  remain  ;  at  any  rate  until  the  authorities  say 
they  are  fit  to  be  sent  out  again.  This  is  a  kind  of  disease.  I  would  not  like  to  call  it 
lunacy,  bat  it  is  something  of  the  same  kind. 
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Q.  You  think  it  is  a  subject  that  should  be  regarded  from  a  medical  standpoint  and 
treated  as  a  disease  ?  A.  Precisely.  It  is  a  physical  and  moral  disease  ;  physically  it  is 
the  essence  of  brain  poison,  and  it  affects  the  blood  in  such  an  insidious  way  that  the 
difficulty  is  to  know  whether  people  who  are  victims  of  it  are  permanently  cured. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  very  lowest  grade  of  drunkards  who  are  sent  to  gaol ;  is 
it  necessary  for  this  class  to  have  an  inebriate  asylum,  or  would  some  place  of 
refuge,  house  of  industry,  or  institution,  where  plenty  of  work  is  carried  on,  be  as 
effective  f  A.  A  great  deal  better ;  work  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  curing 
them  ;  every  one  of  these  institutions  has  been  a  failure  so  far.  I  have  visited  a  dozen 
in  the  old  country,  and  I  have  found  no  work  going  on  in  any  of  them  ;  I  have  visited 
Black  well,  where  the  very  classes  that  you  speak  of,  instead  of  being  at  work  were 
kicking  their  heels  in  absolute  idleness ;  then  coming  to  other  places,  where  farmers, 
professional  men,  and  others,  clever  men  sometimes,  are  being  treated,  they  are  all 
kept  in  idleness,  and  that  is  even  worse  in  some  respects  than  if  they  were  not  treated 
at  all.  Such  places  must  fail  if  they  do  not  give  employment ;  you  want  to  divert  the 
persons7  minds  from  this  craving,  and  keep  their  attention  fully  occupied.  I  eannot 
understand  how  managers  could  have  made  such  an  egregious  blunder  as  to  start  institu- 
tions without  this  requisite.  We  find  that  with  some,  occupation  in  itself  has  a  very  good 
effect ;  keep  their  hands  employed  and  keep  their  minds  occupied  ;  if  the  mind  is  left 
at  liberty,  there  is  usually  a  whole  crop  of  troubles  springing  up.  The  tendency  to 
secret  vice  will  also  be  multiplied  indefinitely  ;  thus  making  the  cases  almost  positively 
incurable.  ' 

Q.  Even  in  the  asylums  for  the  insane  in  the  United  States,  the  great  trouble  is 
the  want  of  work  ?  A.  Work  is  the  great  element  in  respect  for  cure,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  medical  superintendents  of  the  asylums  of  the  insane  tell  me 
that  they  can't  put  people  at  work,  and  they  cannot  keep  them  at  work.  I  think  they 
don't  want  to  get  them  at  work,  and  there  is  just  the  same  thing  flowing  through  the 
inebriate  asylum  where  the  better  classes  are.  The  only  establishments  for  the  inebriates 
are  such  as  Blackwell's  institution  ;  they  are  numerous  for  gentlemen  who  can  pay  from 
$15  to  $20  a  week,  but  we  have  not  found  a  single  establishment  for  the  treatment  of 
the  lower  classes ;  I  mean  by  the  lower  classes  those  who  are  not  able  to  pay  ;  we  have 
not  succeeded  in  getting  one  for  them. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  length  of  time  that  these  persons  who  are  cured  have  been 
confined  in  an  asylum  ?  A.  One  case  I  have  in  mind  now  :  Treatment  had  to  be  carried 
on  nearly  two  years ;  that  was  the  case  of  a  lady  who  was  in  first  for  three  months, 
then  there  was  an  outbreak ;  the  fault  lay  with  her  doctor,  who  did  not  know,  and  recom- 
mended her  brandy  for  her  illness  ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  now  she  is  permanently 
cured.  In  all  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  treat  the  reformed  drunkard  like  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder.  It  is  perfectly  safe  as  long  as  it  is  shut  up,  but  the  moment  you  put 
the  spark  to  it  there  will  be  an  explosion,  and  I  would  not  pretend  to  say  what  the 
consequences  would  be. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  in  England  or  wherever  you  have  been  working,  the  effect 
of  associating  a  great  number  of  children  together  under  one  roof,  whether  an  industrial 
home,  refuge,  or  reformatory  ?  A.  Yes ;  the  results  are  always  bad  ;  the  massing  of 
bad  boys  or  girls  is  always  a  source  of  danger ;  perhaps  the  most  hopeless  of  our  popula- 
tion are  children  brought  up  in  the  workhouse ;  the  unnatural  conditions  under  which 
they  are  brought  up.  When  they  are  mere  babies — boys  and  girls — they  are  separated,  and 
they  dhly  see  each  other  through  bard  ;  there  is  nothing  like  family  life  amongst  them ; 
there  is  no  possible  semblance  of  family  life,  and  the  consequence  is  that  both  boys  and  girls 
come  out  of  these  places,  if  not  helplessly  imbecile,  absolutely  deficient  in  moral  strength. 
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Poor  girls  who  come  out  of  these  institutions  fall  down  like  nine  pins  ;  suoh  girls  fall 
almost  as  soon  |as  they  get  out.  A  trifling  present,  or  even  a  few  kind  words  by  a 
designing  scamp  will  get  them  away  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  they  are  landed  in 
the  ranks  of  prostitutes. 

Q.  Is  that  generally  the  case  1    A.  In  every  case  I  have  known  ;  it  is  universal  I 
believe. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  treating  this  class  of  children  on  the  family 
principle  1  A  We  have  tried  that  spstem  of  boarding  houses  in  England,  and  I  really 
cannot  tell  you  why  it  has  been  discontinued.  The  boarding  out  system  was  tried  for 
several  years  in  Birmingham  on  a  sound  rational  plan.  There  were  a  number  of  industrious 
respectable  people  who  willingly  took  these  children. 

Q.  Under*  what  supervision  1  A.  Well,  supposing  a  girl  was  boarded  out  with  a 
family,  five  shillings  a  week  was  allowed  to  the  people  who  took  charge  of  her.  This 
lasted  until  the  age  of  fourteen  was  reached.  It  is  not  work  in  which  I  was  engaged  per- 
sonally at  all ;  children  were  treated  as  if  they  were  members  of  the  family  in  which 
they  were  placed ;  they  were  sent  to  school  with  the  other  children,  and  in  fact,  they 
were  surrounded  with  all  the  elements  of  a  home  life.  As  far  as  possible  care  was  taken 
that  the  children  should  be  sent  only  to  people  of  good  character.  In  the  case  of  a  girl 
she  was  expected  to  assist  in  the  usual  duties  of  the  household,  and  the  mother  was 
expected  to  teach  her  ordinary  household  duties,  such  as  cooking,  or  anything  of  that 
kind ;  and  every  week  one  of  the  ladies  in  connection  with  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
had  to  look  in  on  these  families  to  see  that  everything  was  going  on  all  right ;  to  ascertain 
whether  the  children  were  properly  clothed  and  attended  to.  Each  of  these  ladies  had 
a  certain  number  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  look  after.  I  never  knew  why  this  system 
was  discontinued.  It  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  beneficent  arrangements  that  the 
law  could  make.  In  the  workhouses  in  England,  the  average  cost  of  each  child  is  7s.  6d. 
per  week ;  that  includes  clothing  and  food,  and  they  put  out  these  children  at  five  shil- 
lings a  week,  and  thus  save  half  a  crown.  There  are  always  numbers  of  people  willing 
enough  to  take  the  children. 

Q.  Is  this  confined  to  little  girls,  or  did  it  extend  to  boys  as  well  ?  A.  Boys  and 
*irls. 

Q.  Were  they  sent  into  the  rural  parts  or  placed  in  villages  and  towns  1  A.  They 
were  placed  in  the  rural  districts  round  Birmingham. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  system  could  be  applied  in  cities  or  only  in  the  towns  and 
villages  1     A.  I  cannot  tell.     I  have  the  greatest  dread  of  what  I  call  street  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbuby. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  as  a  rule  farm  life  would  be  the  best  for  these  young  people 
in  this  country  1  A.  There  are  cases  here  where  young  girls  brought  out  from  Stephen- 
son's and  Bernardo's  homes,  have  been  put  with  people,  and  there  is  trouble ;  I  do 
not  know  what  you  could  do  better,  but  it  really  is  a  great  problem.  Your  conditions  here 
are  different  from  ours,  and  it  is  difficult  to  apply  the  same  laws  here.  Dr.  Bernardo 
and  Miss  McPherson  have  gone  further  in  their  system  of  family  relations  than  any 
other  institution.  In  their  homes  they  have  the  children  grouped  together  just  like 
families  of  boys  and  girls,  divided  according  to  ages,  the  older  ones  taking  care  of  the 
younger  ones.  The  head  of  this  home  is  a  woman — the  mother — who  does  maternal 
-duties  so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned.  This  seems  to  be  the  wisest  and  most  natural 
way  possible  of  bringing  up  the  children  on  the  family  principle.  But  all  that  we  have 
done  but  is  like  touching  the  fringe  of  the  great  mass  of  our  criminal  population  in  England. 
We  have  in  London  six  millions  of  people — three  times  the  number  that  you  have  in 
this  province,  and  they  are  all  massed  together  within  a  small  area.  We  have  our  dif- 
ferent societies,  preventative,  curative,  punitive,  whatever  they  may  be  makes  no  great 
difference,  but  really  you  can  only  reach  a  small  fragment  of  the  people. 
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Q.  If  some  system  could  be  devised  under  which  both  sexes  could  be  brought  up 
together  as  children,  do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  under- 
proper  supervision. 

Q.  Take  the  industrial  school  of  Mimico — that  is  a  moderate  institution  of  that 
character,  what  would  you  consider  the  elements  of  danger  there ;  we  have  over  100 
boys ;  there  is  a  matron  there  I  believe,  but  as  regards  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  there  is  I  belive  none  whatever  ?  A.  With  over  100  boys  brought  together  in  an 
institution  of  this  kind,  there  will  be  a  great  lack  of  ^to oral  back-bone  again.  These  boys 
will  even  be  worse  than  girls  on  account  of  the  want  ot  proper  home  training. 

Q  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  for  the  institution  is  one  in  which  a  great  deal 
of  interest  is  taken  1  A.  Well,  I  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  moral  training  of  these 
100  boys.  I  think  you  would  find  this :  those  whom  you  have  got  there  may  be  the 
children  of  very  decent  people,  most  of  them,  they  may  be  there  through  mis- 
fortune, and  not  as  the  result  of  crime  in  any  sense.  But  I  think  it  is  morally  and 
rationally  impossible  for  100  boys  to  be  massed  together  without  acquiring  evil  from  the 
few  black  sheep  amongst  them.  Two  boys  who  are  really  bad  will  do  more  mischief  in 
one  place  than  you  could  counterbalance  by  all  the  good  training  you  could  accomplish. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Take  an  other  view  of  the  case,  and  put  from  two  to  six  boys  into  a  farmer's  house 
where  the  man  and  his  wife  are  good  christian  people,  and  •  are  sincerely  desirous  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  children  placed  under  them,  do  you  not  think  the  evil 
influences  of  one  would  reflect  upon  the  others.  A.  Not  necessarily.  I  think  that  the 
number  being  smaller  they  could  be  dealt  with  far  more  effectively.  If  a  man  and 
woman  are  really  christians — I  am  not  now  speaking  of  sham  christians — I  am  now  as- 
suming that  they  are  really  christian  people — there  are  many  christian  people  whose 
Christianity  serves  them  for  honest,  common  sense,  and  I  think  very  little  of  that  kind 
of  Christianity  myself ;  but  I  think  if  they  are  the  right  sort  of  people  they  will  be 
able  to  make  those  children  useful  citizens. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  to  take  up  this  kind  of  work  1  A.  Yes, 
the  work  is  beset  with  difficulties  of  every  kind ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  Rescue 
Homes  in  London,  and  I  am  afraid  some  of  them  do  not  serve  any  great  practical  pur- 
pose. These  girls  say  to  each  other,  u  Don't  go  to  such  a  place,  she  is  such  a  tartar," 
alluding  to  the  matron.  Then  you  have  them  saying,  "  Go  to  so  and  so,  she  will  take 
you  in  any  case,  she  is  such  an  old  softy."  My  conviction  is  that  a  great  many  of  the 
so-called  rescue  places  are  not  worth  two  pins.  Girls  simply  go  there  when  the  weather 
is  rough  and  cold,  and  they  have  no  means  of  subsistence  for  the  time.  I  know,  too,, 
that  there  are  homes  where  they  make  it  a  business  to  pick  up  the  prettiest  girls  they 
can  find  and  decoy  them  there  for  evil  purposes.  I  might  mention  the  case  of  the 
notorious  Mrs.  Jeffrey,  who  was  so  thoroughly  exposed  by  Mr.  Stead.  If  ever  there  was 
a  she-devil  it  is  Mrs.  Jeffrey.  Some  of  the  things  that  we  know  about  that  woman — about 
the  way  in  which  she  conducted  her  business,  would  make  you  boil  with  indignation. 
Tet  that  woman,  with  her  rich  patrons  behind  her,  could  walk  up  boldly  and  pay  her 
fine  of  200  guineas,  when  she  was  prosecuted  before  the  court.  She  has  nine  houses, 
and  her  special  object  is  to  collect  little  children  for  the  infamous  purposes  she  carries 
on.  There  is  a  case  in  point.  A  woman  of  that  type  can  do  more  in  the  way  of  mis- 
chief, of  causing  crime  and  reproducing  crime  in  a  far-reaching  way,  than  a  dozen  of  the 
worst  men  you  could  find. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  modified  cases  of  the  same  kind  on  this  continent  1  A. 
Yes.  There  is  a  case  over  in  Buffalo  of  a  woman  of  the  same  kind.  That  woman  defies 
the  law,  and  is  allowed  to  pursue  her  discreditable  vocation.  As  I  have  said,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  only  able  to  touch  the  fringe  of  the  business. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  as  to  the  effect  of  tobacco.  Were  the 
Tesults  you  described  of  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  obtained  by  your  own  personal 
observation  I  A.  By  my  own  observation  in  the  first  instance ;  then  I  began  to  make 
enquiry.  I  have  been  getting  information  on  the  subject  for  the  last  ten  years.  I  will 
give  you  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who  has  studied  the  matter  for  a  long  time,  Dr. 
James  Kellock,  of  Battlecreek.  I  know  instances  of  children  of  nine  years  old  who 
have  been  suffering  from  St.  Vitus'  dance,  from  no  other  cause  than  that  of  being  surrounded 
with  tobacco  smoke.  The  tobacco  has  a  deadening  effect  upon  the  nerves,  it  produces  a 
craving  for  excitement,  and  the  persons  tainted  with  that  are  more  liable  to  fall  into 
-sensual  crime  than  ordinary  children  are.  We  have  not  facts  enough  as  yet  to  enable  us 
to  lay  down  any  positive  rules,  and  I  would  not  lay  down  positive  rules,  but  what  I  have 
told  you  is  eonfirmed  by  experience. 

Q.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  opinion  of  medical  men  here  is  en- 
tirely the  other  way,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  tobacco  ?  A.  But  medical  men  them- 
selves smoke,  and  they  are  by  no  means  impartial  judges.  I  will  say,  however,  that  we 
are  only  in  the  morning  of  our  investigation  yet. 

Q.  I  was  present  at  a  very  long  discussion  of  medical  men,  and  their  conclusions 
were  the  very  opposite  to  what  you  say  1  A.  Well,  I  can  but  give  you  the  result  of 
the  observation  of  those  who  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  confinement  and  active  employment  are  the  best  remedies 
that  can  be  adopted,  and  important  factors,  at  any  rate  towards  reclamation.  A  I 
think  that  active  employment  and  compulsory  submission  to  certain  rules  will  help  to 
overcome  the  tendency  to  evil.  The  trouble  is,  that  the  brain  power  is  so  low,  and  the 
moral  sense  is  so  debased  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 


Rev.  J.  S.  Ross,  Centenary  Methodist  Church,  Hamilton,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Hamilton,  Mr.  Ross  1     A.  Two  years. 

Q.  Have  you  come  much  in  contact,  either  by  gaol  visitation  or  otherwise,  with  the 
criminal  population  1     A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  gaol  1     A.  No,  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  have,  I  understand,  advocated  the  appointment  of  this  commission  I     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  in  your  mind  is  the  necessity  for  it?  A.  In  the  city  here  we  had  a 
meeting.  Representatives  from  the  Ministerial  Association,  and  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  had  a  consultation  with  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Gibson,  who  resides  here,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Government,  and  we  urged 
the  establishment  of  the  commission.  The  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
present.  At  the  time  Mr.  Gibson  could  not  give  us  any  information,  and  we  all  ex- 
pressed sorrow  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  commission  of  this  kind,  because  there 
were  subjects  that  needed  to  be  brought  before  the  people  as  to  the  classification  of 
prisoners  and  the  enlargement  of  the  gaols  that  might  be  necessary,  and  required  ex- 
penditure of  money,  such  as  the  Government  of  the  country  would  not  be  likely  to 
grant  to  the  county  councils,  or  as  the  result  of  an  agitation.  If  no  com  mission  were 
granted,  we  felt  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  rouse  the  people  thoroughly  on 
the  subject,  and  we  thought  if  a  commission  were  appointed,  such  an  agitation  would 
be  aroused  that  the  government  would  be  compelled  to  consider  it.  Its  report  would 
contain,  not  mere  theories  and  sentiments,  but  information  that  could  be  used  by 
ministers  and  persons  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  community;  and  the  facts  therein 
stated,  would  be  indisputable.  This  is  the  reason  I  was  anxious  for  a  commission  to 
be  appointed. 
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Q.  From  your  experience  as  a  clergyman,  what  do  you  believe  to  be  the  great 
cause  of  crime  in  this  community  ?  A.  I  think  the  two  principal  causes  are  the  liquor 
traffic  and  bad  homes. 

Q.  Take  the  last  first,  the  bad  homes ;  can  you  inform  the  commission  what,  in  your 
opinion,  would  be  the  remedy  or  partial  remedy  for  this  !  A.  That  brings  up  the  question  of 
Sabbath  schools,  public  preaching,  and  the  general  inculcation  of  morality,  and  economy, 
and  thrift.  For  instance  :  If  a  father  and  mother  are  shiftless  in  their  ways,  and  have  not 
control  enough  over  their  children,  or  proper  sense  of  parental  authority,  the  boys  and  girls 
are  likely  to  get  out  into  the  street,  to  stay  out  late  at  nights  and  learn  all  kinds  of 
evil.  They  learn  this  from  bad  companions.  If  the  parents  have  no  control  over  them> 
the  boys  are  almost  sure  to  get  into  mischief,  and  get  into  the  police  court  and  gaol,  and 
thus  to  learn  thousands  of  things  that  they  otherwise  would  not. 

Q  Then  you  think,  in  regard  to  youths,  that  it  is  largely  the  want  of  proper  care 
and  attention  in  the  family  relation  that  leads  to  crime  1     A.  Largely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  can  the  state  do  to  effect  a  reformation  in  this  respect?  A.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  state  can  do  much  ;  it  belongs  more  to  the  church,  the  Sabbath  school  and 
moral  and  religious  influences.  I  do  not  know  that  the  state  can  do  much  in  making 
the  homes  of  the  people  good. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  state  wait  until  an  pvert  act  has  been,  committed  by  a 
youth  before  taking  him  in  hand  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  state  could  interfere- 
until  some  act  has  been  committed  by  a  boy. 

Q.  Then  as  to  drunkenness.  Do  you  think  that  any  means  could  be  adopted  where- 
by the  condition  of  those  who  are  addicted  to  drink  could  be  improved,  or  the  recla- 
mation of  any  considerable  number  of  them  brought  about  A.  Well,  of  course  all- 
organizations,  such  as  temperance  societies  and  sabbath  schools,  where  pledges  are  taken 
and  meetings  held,  are  helpful.  It  must  be  personal  work.  I  am  in  favor  of  letting 
children  have  the  evils  of  intemperance  brought  before  them  at  an  early  age,  and  of  having: 
them  taught  not  to  drink,  and  then  they  would  see  the  benefit  of  taking  the  pledge.  Then  if? 
a  boy  goes  out  amongst  other  boys  he  will  remember  the  pledge  that  was  taken  previously. 

Q.  As  a  clergyman,  having  charge  of  a  large  congregation,  do  you  find  in  your 
congregation  the  evil  effects  of  intemperance,  directly  or  indirectly,  brought  under  your- 
notice  T  A.  Oh,  yes.  The  effects  of  it  are  brought  before  me  almost  all  the  time  in 
some  form  or  other.  In  my  own  church,  not  so  much  as  in  the  community  generally.  We 
don't  suffer  so  much  because  no  person  is  a  member  of  the  church  that  I  am  conneoted 
with  unless  he  eschews  intoxicating  liquor  absolutely.  Our  religious  bodies  in  Hamilton, 
make  efforts  towards  the  reclamation  of  those  people  outside  as  well  as  those  inside  the 
churches.  On  Sunday  afternoons  there  are  meetings  of  three  or  four  or  five  temperance 
organizations.  These  organizations  invite  ministers  alternately,  to  deliver  addresses. 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  I  think  they  all  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Q.  Do  you  think  good  practical  results  flow  out  of  that  ?  A.  I  think  so.  The  very- 
fact  of  the  number  of  these  organizations  tend  to  reduce  the  attendance  at  any  one  of 
them ;  but  quite  a  number  of  people  go  there,  and  we  learn  from  the  papers  the  next. 
morning  the  number  who  sign  the  pledge.  Of  course  the  ministers  leave  before  that 
part  of  the  work  begins. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  much  is  done  by  personal  efforts  1  A.  Yes,  I  think  a  great  deal,, 
although  we  cannot  judge  of  the  extent. 

Q.  What  are  the  results  so  far  as  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  as  a. 
pastor  of  a  congregation  1    A.  Well,  the  whole  subject  of  temperance  reform  is  a  very 
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discouraging  subject ;  you  will  get  men  perhaps  to  refrain  from  drinking  for  three  or  four 
months,  and  then  they  are  so  apt  to  fall  away  again.  There  are  so  many  temptations 
and  there  is  their  own  natural  craving  which  is  the  worst  temptation  of  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  to  get  the  children  before  they  form  an  appetite  at  all  ?  A.  Yes, 
before  they  fall.  In  all  the  Bands  of  Hope  the  subject  ought  to  be  brought  prominently 
before  them,  and  the  evils  of  intemperance  put  forward  to  keep  them  from  falling  away, 
and  to  induce  them  to  take  the  pledge. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  prohibition  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  I  go  for  that  every  time  I 
get  the  chance. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  say  that  proper  home  training  would  prevent  boys  going  on  the  streets. 
What  would  you  do  with  the  boys  if  you  prohibit  them  from  the  streets,  they  must  have 
some  amusement ;  there  is  no  room  for  them  to  play  in  the  gardens,  for  perhaps  the 
father  may  be  cultivating  a  few  vegetables  there,  and  the  boys  cannot  be  expected  to 
stay  in  the  house  in  the  nice  summer  evenings  ?  A.  I  refer  to  the  late  hours  and  bad 
companionships. 

Q.  Boys  don't  become  bad  boys  all  at  once.  Don't  you  think  that  something  might 
be  done  to  give  a  decent  boy  an  opportunity  for  healthy  recreation  ?  A.  I  experienced 
that  difficulty  when  I  was  a  lad,  but  I  got  interested  in  the  village  library,  interested  in 
books,  and  my  attention  was  fully  occupied  in  reading. 

Q.  What  age  were  you  then?    A.  13  or  14. 

Q.  But  take  an  average  boy  before  he  gets  to  that  age,  the  average  young  lad  with 
a  bad  home ;  what  are  you  to  do  with  him  ?    A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  say. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  suppose  what  you  want  to  get  at  is  whether  means  of  healthy  recreation 
should  not  be  provided  for  these  boys.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  that  Mr.  Rossi 
A.  Well,  we  have  no  playgrounds  at  all.  I  think  if  parks  or  playgrounds  were  provided 
it  would  really  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  boys  themselves,  places  where  they  could 
play  until  a  reasonable  hour,  until  dark  in  the  summer  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  some  respectable  person  were  present  while  the  games 
were  going  on  it  would  be  a  good  thing  1     A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jury.  .  • 

Q.  The  policeman  for  instance  ?  A.  No,  I  would  not  have  the  policeman  because 
they  would  be  regarded  by  the  boys  as  their  natural  enemy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  have  some  arrangement  by  which,  when  it 
became  clear  to  an  officer  that  children  were  growing  up  without  proper  parental  control, 
were  in  fact  being  prepared  for  a  criminal  course,  the  state  should  interfere  and  take 
them  from  the  control  of  the  parents  1  A.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  provided  you  had  a 
man  of  good  judgment  and  good  common  sense ;  but  it  would  be  bad  were  he  a  person 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  prejudice  against  any  individual.  He  might  persecute  a 
parent  and  cause  him  great  annoyance.  It  gives  a  man  a  power  that  unless  he  is  a  very 
good  man  he  should  not  possess. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  in  favor  of  the  state  going  too  far  in  that  direction  1  A.  I 
would  be  very  careful  and  only  give  the  power  to  a  good  man.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
entrust  a  policeman  with  it 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  safely  left  to  the  discretion  of  a  judge?  A.  I  think  it 
might. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  When  a  man  and  woman  are  of  drunken  habits  and  drive  their  children  out  to 
beg  on  the  streets,  and  this  goes  on  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week,  don't  you 
think  there  should  be  some  state  interference  in  such  a  case  f  A.  These  are  extreme 
cases ;  in  that  case  I  would  give  the  neighbors  power  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Judge,  and  ask  the  Judge  to  send  the  child  or  children  to  some  home  or  institution 
where  they  would  be  likely  to  be  saved  from  such  contamination. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  managemet  of  gaols  f     A  I  do  not  see  any  hope 
of  any  reformation  in  regard  to  the  gaols  or  classification  from  the  councils  ;  no  matter 
how  disgraceful  the  gaol  may  be  I  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  liberality,  or  generosity 
of  councils.     A  man  cannot  be  elected  unless  he  will  promise  to  pull  down  the  taxes 
lower  than  his  predecessors.     I  am,  therefore,  in  favor  of  the  Province  taking  the  entire 
control  of  the  gaols.     There  would  be  some  hope  then  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  entire 
prison  system.     I  have  watched  the  councils  for  25  years,  and  wherever  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  expense  or  necessary  expenditure  to  be  incurred  there  is  no  hope  from  them.     As 
to  indeterminate  sentences  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a  board  or  commis- 
sion who  would  have  the  power  to  decide  the  duration  of  a  person's  imprisonment  in 
gaol.     I  think  it  is  impossible  for  a  judge  sitting  on  the  bench  to  say  with  justice  that  a 
man  is  to  receive  three  years  for  this  and  two  years  for  that  irrespective  of  any  change 
that  may  be  effected  in  his  condition.     I  think  it  is  impossible  for  a  judge  to  come  to  a 
correct  conclusion  in  the  matter,  especially  as  regards  boys.     I  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  have  indeterminate  sentences,  for  this  reason  if  for  no  other,  that  it  would 
tend  to  make  boys  try  to  be  good  and  to  obey  the  rules ;  and  the  commissioners  or  board 
could  satisfy  themselves  that  a  boy  was  reformed  before  closing  his  sentence.     The  boy 
ought  to  be  trained  to  principles  of  honor,  truthfulness  and  obedience  to  the  rules  before 
he  obtained  his  release. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  the  reformatory  now  at  Penetanguishene  1  A.  Yes,  and  I 
would  have  the  system  in  operation  in  the  gaols  too. 

Q.  Your  remarks  apply  to  juvenile  offenders  more  particularly  ?  A.  Yes,  up  to  19  or 
20  years  of  age. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  about  indeterminate  sentences  in  the  case  of  drunkards.  Mrs.  Bradley 
spoke  of  confining  drunkards  for  long  periods  or  indeterminate  periods  with  plenty  of 
work  to  occupy  their  attention  ?  A.  I  think  that  is  the  only  nope  for  the  drunkards  and 
I  do  not  see  much  even  in  that. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  indeterminate  sentence  to  long  periods?  A.  I  would  prefer 
indeterminate  sentence,  although  it  would  give  an  amount  of  power  to  somebody.  I 
would  not.  give  it  to  one  who  might  be  influenced  by  prejudice  against  a  man.  I  would 
rather  leave  it  to  three  fair-minded  men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  let  them 
decide  how  long  a  man  shall  stay  ;  it  always  helps  to  develop  strength  of*  character  and 
supplies  a  motive  to  the  prisoner  to  follow  a  course  of  good  conduct  when  he  knows  that 
his  behaviour  will  have  an  important  effect  in  determining  his  release. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  system  of  reward  as  well  as  of  punish- 
ment?    A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  moral  effect  of  this  ?  Don't  you  think  it  might 
develop  hypocrisy  and  create   mere   eye-service,  and  a   pretence  of  being  good  for  the 
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purpose  of  reducing  and  lessening  the  period  of  sentence  ?  A.  If  you  had  firmly  estab- 
lished Commissioners  who  would  have  every  means  at  their  disposal  of  arriving  at  a 
correct  judgment  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  It  may  be  difficult  to  test  actual  reformation  under  the  good-mark  system  in 
prison.  It  is  notorious  that  frequently  the  very  worst  men  become  the  best  prisoners, 
because  they  know  that  if  they  can  secure  the  marks  their  sentences  will  be  shortened  ? 
A.  But  at  the  same  time  the  fact  of  a  boy  obeying  the  rules  with  a  record  of  five 
jean'  obedience,  and  strict  good  conduct  must  help  him  when  he  gets  out.  He  is  good 
at  least  while  he  is  there,  and  that  may  induce  him  to  good  conduct  afterwards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  into  account  the  fact  that  the  action  of  any  Board  of  three  or 
five  persons  that  might  be  appointed  must  largely  depend  upon  the  report  of  the  warden 
or  prison  governor  1  A.  Yes.  But  I  would  rather  have  that  than  that  the  Judge  should 
have  it  in  his  power  to  sentence  a  boy  definitely  for  three  or  five  years.  Even  with  the 
possibility  of  a  man  making  a  mistake  in  his  recommendation  to  the  Board,  he  would  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  boy's  condition  after  he  has  him  for  a  term  under  bis  close 
supervision  than  the  man  who  sentenced  him. 

Q.  The  general  contention  is  that  the  punishment  shall  fit  the  crime.  A  man  com- 
mits a  crime  for  which  he  is  sentenced  for  three  years,  but  you  would  send  him  down  on 
an  indeterminate  sentence  and  he  might  be  kept  ten  or  fifteen  years,  simply  because  his 
conduct  does  not  satisfy  his  keeper  1  A.  Oh,  even  with  indeterminate  sentences  I  would 
have  a  limit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Taking  an  aspect  of  the  case  as  it  occurs  in  the  only  institution  to  which  we 
could  apply  it,  the  Reformatory  at  Penetanguishene,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  some  sys- 
tem of  investigating  whether  a  boy  should  be  sent  down  for  three  or  five  years,  whether 
his  sentence  should  be  shortened  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct ;  of  course  there  is  no 
such  power  now ;  it  has  to  be  done  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  Ottawa,  by  petition, 
and  that  is  a  very  cumbersome  proceeding  ?  A.  As  I  understand  it  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  a  boy  lives  have  to  get  up  a  petition,  and  unless  a  boy  has  friends  in  the 
neighborhood  he  has  to  stay  in  the  Reformatory  the  full  term,  because  the  chances  are 
nobody  will  look  after  him  ;  but  I  think  the  industrial  schools  as  well  as  the  gaols  should 
be  conducted  on  the  principle  that  persons  can  by  their  good  conduct  shorten  the  period 
of  their  stay.  I  would  have  three  industrial  schools  established  in  Ontario  ;  one  in  the 
west,  one  in  the  centre  and  one  in  the  east.  At  these  places  a  boy  learns  a  trade,  and 
when  he  goes  out  he  feels  that  he  has  something  that  will  be  of  some  service  to  him  in 
life.  I  would  have  the  girls  learn  to  keep  house  ;  most  of  these  girls  come  from  a  home 
where  the  mother  is  a  slut,  and  where  they  see  nothing  of  purity  and  cleanliness  and 
parental  care  ;  but  at  these  institutions  they  can  be  taught  cooking  and  housekeeping, 
and  when  they  go  out  they  will  be  useful  women. 

Q.  If  these  girls  can  only  be  trained  as  first  class  domestic  servants  there  is  a  splen- 
did field  for  them  1  A.  Yes.  People  find  out  that  there  is  only  one  in  ten  of  our  young 
women  that  are  able  to  take  charge  of  a  kitchen  ;  they  are  driven  into  factories,  and  they 
walk  the  streets  at  night,  and  they  get  into  all  sorts  of  trouble. 

Q.  You  heard  what  Mrs.  Bradley  said  this  morning  as  to  the  danger  of  massing 
boys  together.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  we  could  establish  anything  that  would  be 
nearer  the  right  thing  1  A.  Theoretically,  it  seems  to  me  a  most  natural  thing  to  send 
boys  and  girls  together.  We  all  admit  that  it  has  a  humanizing  effect.  There  ought  to 
be  more  home  life  in  our  institutions.  Where  there  are  boys  there  should  be  girls  too. 
I  am  satisfied  that  that  would  have  a  humanizing  effect. 

Q.  You  heard  Mrs.  Bradley  speak  of  her  great  preference  for  putting  children  out 
into  respectable  families.  What  do  you  think  is  best  ?  A  I  think  it  you  can  get 
the  right  people  to  take  the  children  it  would  be  a  good  plan. 

20  (p.c.) 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  the  same  sympathy  can  exist  between  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  children  would  be  entrusted  as  there  would  be  between  the  parents  and 
their  own  children  ?     A.  They  should  be  all  treated  alike. 

Q.  With  reference  to  industrial  schools,  do  you  think  that  teaching  boys  trades- 
would  have  a  good  effect  and  would  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  criminal  classes  ?  A. 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  would. 

Q.  There  were  12,531  persons  in  the  gaols  according  to  last  year's  report,  and  of  that 
number  5,308  were  laborers,  and  539  were  of  no  occupation,  leaving  a  very  large  number 
of  criminals  who  had  trades  at  their  command.  How  does  that  agree  with  your  theory  1 
A.  Figures  are  valuable  sometimes,  but  they  do  not  always  give  the  proper  impression. 
Very  few  would  be  of  no  occupation,  because  even  if  a  boy  were  quite  young  he  would 
say  he  does  some  little  thing. 

Q.  He  would  be  called  a  laborer.  Then  there  is  the  other  question  that  the  country- 
can  only  support  so  many  mechanics  and  skilled  workmen  ?  A.  I  believe  in  giving  a 
man  a  trade. 

Q.  There  are  many  who  have  trades  now  who  appear  to  find  their  way  into  gaols  ? 
A.  Yes,  but  they  may  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  trades. 

Q.  Then  I  think  you  stated  that  the  common  gaols  are  a  disgrace  to  the  Province. 
In  what  respect  is  that  the  case  1  A.  They  are  many  of  them  poor  buildings,  badly* 
ventilated,  and  allowed  to  fall  into  dis-repair.  No  repairs  can  be  made  to  them  without- 
deplorable  loss  of  time  in  getting  the  county  councils  to  consent  to  them.  I  understand 
that  the  Government  has  great  trouble  in  making  any  improvements  for  that  reason. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  this  1  A.  I  have  it  from  general  information — from  the? 
newspapers. 

Q.  In  that  respect  only  you  say  they  are  a  disgrace  1    A.  Yes. 


Junius  August  Stoddart,  Manager  of  the  Homestead  Society,  called  and  sworn* 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  connection  with  the  depraved  or  criminal 
classes  ?  A.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  a  clerk  to  a  poor  law  commissioner  in  Ireland.  I 
was  two  years  and  nine  months  in  that  position,  and  that  brought  me  in  contact  with  all 
the  pauper  elements  of  the  country.  I  went  round  from  poorhouse  to  poorhouse.  My 
father  was  a  poor  law  guardian  and  I  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  connection  with* 
that  class  of  people  in  Limerick  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  connection  with  gaols  in  this  country  1  A* 
When  I  was  in  the  army  in  the  States,  I  had  to  do  with  a  military  prison  there. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  relation  of  drunkenness  to  crime  f  A.  I  am 
satisfied  that  drunkenness  is  the  principal  cause  of  it.  I  think  the  habit  of  treating 
ought  to  be  suppressed  by  law — rigorously  suppressed.  I  would  make  treating  on  the 
part  of  a  man  who  permitted  it  at  his  place  an  offence  punishable  with  the  loss  of  hia 
license  forthwith  and  enact  a  law  that  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  regain  it. 
Then  I  would  take  all  screens  and  curtains  off  the  bar-rooms  and  if  this  were  done  you 
would  not  find  lots  of  men  go  into  the  bar-rooms  that  find  their  way  now.  I  would  allow 
no  place  to  have  a  license,  where  those  in  the  bar  could  not  be  seen  by  those  in  the  pub- 
lic street.  I  would  grant  no  licenses  to  the  grocer  who  sells  liquor  to  women.  I  know 
you  have  a  law  here  to  prevent  people  selling  ligour  to  children,  but  I  would  increase 
the  age  to  18  years.  As  regards  children  no  liquor  should  be  sold  to  them  under  any 
circumstances. 
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Q.  Aie  there  any  other  suggestions  you  have  to*make  1  A.  There  is  another  class  of 
saloons  with  which  I  think  they  ought  to  deal ;  it  is  the  saloon  that  encourages  dancing. 

Q.  Is  dancing  permmitted  in  the  saloons  here  1  A.  It  is  carried  on  night  after 
night.  The  young  people  go  out  to  these  places,  in  the  winter  time ;  they  go  out  sleigh- 
ing, and  the  result  is  immorality  and  prostitution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurf. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  abolish  th  e  county  gaols  altogether  1  A.  I  mean  to  abolish 
them  as  they  did  in  the  old  country. 

Q.  What  improvement  would  that  be  ?  A.  I  think  that  would  enable  you  to  deal 
with  the  prisoners  effectively,  and  carry  out  a  proper  system  of  classification  of  all  classes 
of  prisoners. 

Q.  Then  you  would  have  large  institutions  with  better  provision  made  for  the  differ- 
ent classes  1    A.  Yes. 

Eev.  Thos.  Geohbghan,  recalled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  make  some  addition  to  your  evidence  ?  A.  I  wish- 
to  make  one  or  two  statements  generally  as  regards  the  treatment  of  inebriates.  My 
experience  differs  a  little  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  majority  of  the  people  here. 
I  have  known  a  good  many  go  to  an  inebriate  asylum,  and  the  majority  of  them  have 
been  reformed. 

Q.  Where.  In  the  States  1  A.  Some  in  Canada.  One  case  particularly  I  have  in 
my  mind.  A  business  man  went  there  of  his  own  accord.  I  have  known  none  except 
those  who  have  gone  of  their  own  accord,  but  those  are  restored  to  society  and  are  sober 
men  ;  some  of  them,  but  not  all.  I  know  the  case  of  a  man  who  entered  an  inebriate 
asylum  and  passed  through  a  very  strong  financial  strain  afterwards,  which  it  might 
naturally  be  supposed  would  be  hard  upon  a  man  who  had  just  been  given  to  drink  and 
might  have  led  him  back  to  his  old  habits.  He  passed  through  it  without  going  back  to 
drink,  and  he  is  in  a  good  position  to-day.  I  think  that  perhaps  drink  had  in  the  first 
instance  something  to  do  with  the  failure  of  his  business.  I  may  say  I  know  another 
case.  A  man  who  is  now  in  business  on  the  other  side,  who  took  years  to  prepare  himself 
to  be  a  drunkard,  and  when  he  reached  the  acme  he  thought  he  would  go  to  Chicago  and 
there  he  spent  6  months  and  27  days  in  an  inebriate  asylum.  It  resulted  in  his  going 
back  to  his  business  and  he  is  a  sober  man  to-day  ;  but  he  still  tells  me  that  the  slight- 
eat  return  to  the  habit  of  his  former  life  would  bring  him  entirely  back.  I  know  a  third 
case  where  the  man  is  now  drinking  very  heavily  here,  and  I  have  been  interested  a  good 
deal  in  him.  He  is  a  first  class  tradesman  and  earns  large  wages.  He  did  not  drink 
until  he  was  20  years  of  age ;  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a  large  firm  in  Ohio,  and  he  kept 
straight  for  a  time  but  occasionally  took  drinking  bouts.  His  employer  saw  what  the 
trouble  was  and  he  said  he  would  like  to  get  him  cured,  and  he  offered  to  pay  this  man's 
expenses  if  he  would  go  to  the  Chicago  Inebriate  Asylum.  He  went  there  and  remained 
for  a  certain  time  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  advised  him  to  stay  longer ;. 
bat  his  own  feeling  was  that  he  had  overcome  his  trouble  and  he  went  back  to  his  em- 
ployment, but  in  a  year  he  fell  again.  I  saw  him  in  the  street  a  few  days  ago  and  he  says- 
himself  that  he  knows  that  had  he  remained  sufficiently  long  in  that  Asylum  he  would 
have  been  cured. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  good  results  would  be  likely  to  follow  if  the  law 
were  changed  so  that  we  could  deal  with  these  cases  in  a  practical  way,  that  is  to  say, 
to  send  tbem  to  institutions  where  a  man  might  be  cured  against  his  will  ?  A.  No.  1 
do  not  think  that  a  man  could  be  cured  against  his  will,  for  he  would  relapse  again  into 
his  old  habits  as  soon  as  the  restraint  was  gone.     A  great  many  of  these  men  are  in  a. 
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state  of  hopelessness.  If  you  speak  to  them  and  question  them  in  regard  to  it  they  will 
tell  you  that  they  had  no  intention  of  being  a  drunkard,  but  that  they  must  follow  their 
natural  cravings. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  possibility  of  avoiding  that  1  A.  Some  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  their  hope  to  be  removed  from  where  it  is  some  day,  or  that  they  will  get 
cured ;  others  will  tell  you  that  they  will  never  be  cured  for  this  reason  I  think  if 
you  put  a  man  away  and  keep  him  away — closed  up  until  he  is  sobered  and  brought  to 
see  the  danger  of  his  position  and  the  prospect  of  his  being  cured,  you  may  do  something 
with  him. 

Q.  Would  you  advocate  the  establishment  of  an  inebriate  asylum  ?  A.  I  certainly 
would,  and  put  it  under  Government  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  With  power  vested  in  the  judiciary  to  commit  persons  to  it  ?  A.  Certainly. 
I  never  met  a  drunkard  yet  who  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  drunkard ;  or  a  man  who 
set  out  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  drunkard.  I  have  never  met  a  man  who  does 
not  hope  to  find  some  day  a  means  of  escape  from  the  bondage  of  drink. 

Q.  In  the  cases  you  have  spoken  of,  would  you  not  attribute  the  recovery  of  the  men 
to  personal  determination  1  A.  Personal  determination  could  not  restore  a  man  without 
some  help.  A  man's  appetite  and  his  will  are  often  struggling,  and  hence  his  difficulty 
in  effecting  self-control  in  this  matter.  The  second  subject  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  upon 
is  the  supervision  of  boys  in  the  playground  and  putting  persons  over  them.  I  find  some 
persons  say  that  the  police  are  necessary,  and  without  the  police  there  is  no  possibility  of 
keeping  them  in  order.  Now  my  experience  is  quite  different.  As  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  I  have  been  connected  with  and  have  had  to  deal  with  as  many  as  150  boys  in 
afternoons  and  evenings;  I  have  never  heard  more  than  once  or  twice  any  bad  expressions 
used  upon  the  ground.  The  understanding  upon  which  they  come  is  that  they  shall  have 
all  the  fun  they  want  within  certain  limits,  but  there  are  to  be  no  bad  words  and  no 
horse  play,  such  as  taking  off  and  throwing  caps.  They  have  their  sports  outside  in  the 
summer  and  inside  in  the  winter.  The  fact  of  a  polioeman  coming  along  has  amongst 
ordinary  boys  a  very  bad  effect,  especially  when  the  policemen  interfere  ;  the  boys  begin 
to  think  it  is  a  very  clever  thing  to  fool  the  policeman.  The  third  subject  I  wish  to 
speak  upon  is  what  causes  a  good  deal  of  crime  and  is  productive  of  a  good  many  of 
the  offences  with  which  the  Hamilton  bench  has  to  deal,  and  brings  a  good  many  people 
to  the  common  gaol.  I  think  the  slack  enforcement  of  the  present  license  system  has 
more  to  do  with  this  than  anything  else.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  I  have  seen  it  the  case 
on  Saturday  nights  repeatedly,  when  we  have  a  crowded  thoroughfare  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton.  I  have  seen  the  side  doors  of  saloons  open,  some  people  coming  out  and 
other  people  going  in ;  others  again  going  up  and  down  the  street,  having  every  indica- 
tion of  having  been  inside  saloons.  There  are  saloons  that  do  a  bigger  business  from 
Saturday  night  until  Sunday  morning  than  is  done  during  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
week.  Many  persons  stay  to  drink  even  from  Saturday  night  until  Monday  morning, 
with  the  result  that  they  are  not  able  to  go  to  work  on  Monday,  and  from  that  they 
probably  drift  into  crime.  I  have  been  told  by  the  police  that  the  great  difficulty  with 
a  certain  class  of  men  is  that  on  Saturday  nights  they  are  tied  as  if  with  a  halter  to  the 
tavern,  and  there  they  remain  until  their  money  is  all  gone.  They  go  into  the  bar  and 
drink  and  never  see  their  homes  until  their  money  is  spent.  As  long  as  the  license  law 
remains  as  it  is  this  class  of  men  will  drink.  There  is  hardly  anything  that  will  degrade 
and  corrupt  a  man  sooner  than  this  clandestine  drinking.  It  is  a  very  great  source  of 
crime.  A  man  who  goes  into  a  saloon  and  "  sneaks  "  his  drink,  that  man  is  very  close 
on  criminality,  for  this  reason,  he  naturally  feels  from  that  time  that  he  has  been  a  law 
breaker.  I  would  have  more  hope  for  a  man  I  met  reeling  drunk  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing on  the  public  streets  of  the  city  in  company  with  half  a  dozen  others  with  whom  he 
had  been  drinking,  than  of  the  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  sneaking  into  places  and 
drinking  during  the  hours  they  were  supposed  to  be  closed.  There  is  more  of  the  sneak 
About  that  man,  and  if  ho  is  a  sneak  to-day  he  will  very  likely  be  a  thief  to-morrow. 
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Q.  Is  it  part  of  the  duty  of  the  police  to  see  after  the  enforcement  of  the  license 
law  ?  A.I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  inspector.  I  have 
spoken  of  this  same  thing.  A  good  many  think  it  is  a  part  of  the  obligation  thrown  on  the 
police  force  to  see  to  this,  and  they  have  brought  up  men  on  several  occasions,  but  infringe- 
ments of  the  license  law  as  a  rule  are  left  to  the  inspector. 

'  Q.  It  seems  one  of  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world  that  a  policeman  seeing  the 
Provincial  law  broken  should  interfere?  A.  I  have  seen  policemen  take  a  boy  up  for 
throwing  snow  balls  and  take  him  up  for  some  other  small  trivial  offence,  and  yet  pass 
twenty  places  where  drink  was  being  sold,  where  the  saloon  doors  were  wide  open  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  shut ;  yet  drinking  was  going  on  there  and  men  were  allowed  to 
remain  there  until  Sunday  morning.  I  have  seen,  too,  children  going  home  with  a  bottle 
in  their  basket,  taking  drink  home  to  their  parents.  I  make  it  my  business  to  speak 
to  them  and  find  out  that  it  is  really  as  I  have  said.  N 

Dr.  Eo8bbruoh. 

Q.  You  see  a  good  deal  of  the  county  gaol,  I  think.  Are  you  in  full  accord  with 
the  way  those  institutions  are  managed  ?  A.  No,  I  think  that  the  county  gaols  should 
be  conducted  on  the  cellular  system.  I  understand  that  in  Great  Britain  all  the  local 
gaols  are  conducted  upon  that  system.  I  happen  to  know  that  it  is  the  case  very  con- 
siderably at  all  events.  I  have  read  several  works,  one  by  Dr.  Cameron,  who  speaks  of  it 
as  being  very  largely  in  vogue,  and  of  the  beneficent  results  attending  it  in  the  opinion 
of  prison  experts,  who  regard  it  as  the  best  means  of  keeping  prisoners  from  contaminat- 
ing influences. 

Mr,  Jury. 

Q.  Do  they  apply  the  cellular  system  through  all  the  prisons,  I  mean  are  they  in 
the  habit  of  allowing  the  prisoners  to  mix  together  in  their  work  ?     A.  No. 

x~  Q.  Do  they  exercise  them  with  but  on  a  in  a  yard  at  a  time  ?  A.  As  far  as  I  know 
they  work  them  in  the  separate  cells.  In  Dartmoor  and  the  large  penal  establishments 
they  work  them  outside,  but  there  is  no  cellular  system  there. 

Dr.  Bosebrugh. 

Q.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  crime  has  fallen  off  considerably  since  the  cellular 
system  was  adopted  in  Great  Britain  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  liable  to  objection  on  mental  grounds  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  objections  raised  against  it?  A.  I  have  heard  objections  raised 
to  it  on  account  of  the  facility  it  affords  for  secret  vice  and  on  account  of  the  effect  it 
has  upon  the  mind.  My  experience  is  entirely  different.  My  experience  is  that  where 
a  number  of  men  are  congregated  together  their  talk  excites  each  other's  passions,  and 
when  a  man  goes  back  to  his  cell  he  is  liable  to  commit  the  secret  vice  which  is  supposed  to 
be  attributed  to  the  cellular  system.  I  have  heard  prisoners  in  gaol  talking  at  night.  I 
have  heard  the  conversation  of  these  fellows,  and  it  has  been  worse  than  anything  I 
have  heard  in  my  lifa  I  have  stood  at  the  end  of  their  cells  and  I  have  heard  conversa- 
tion there  that  startled  me.  Had  I  not  heard  it  I  would  never  have  believed  it  possible 
that  such  conversation  could  have  been  carried  on. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  sometimes  they  are  men  professing  great  repentance  ?  A.  Yes, 
great  repentance. 

Dr.  Ro8Rbbugh. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  increased  expense  would  be  ultimately  more  than  covered 
by  the  advantages  that  would  attend  the  cellular  system  ?  A.  I  think  it  would.  I  think 
the  present  system  is  a  false  economy. 
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Q.  You  think  it  would  tend  to  lessen  the  amount  of  crime  ?  A.  I  think  it  would 
lessen  it  very  materially.  In  a  verj  few  years  you  would  get  more  than  your  expendi- 
ture in  return.  I  have  a  case  at  the  present  time  of  a  boy  18  years  of  age  who  is  in  gaol 
the  second  time.  When  he  went  the  first  time  he  felt  his  position  very  keenly  ;  so  much 
that  he  got  his  friends  to  pay  his  fine  and  get  him  out.  On  the  second  occasion  he  felt 
very  bad  at  first,  but  soon  began  to  accommodate  himself  so  well  to  the  new  surroundings, 
that  before  the  end  of  his  14  days  he  was  writing  his  name  on  the  walls  of  his  cell.  I 
was  speaking  to  him  not  very  long  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  gaol  is  he  in  ]  A.  He  is  in  Hamilton  gaol.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion to  offer  him  a  ticket  to  any  place  he  might  choose  to  go  to  upon  his  discharge.  I 
went  to  him  a  few  days  ago  and  had  a  talk  with  him.  I  said  to  him  "It  seems  to  me 
that  your  usefulness  is  gone  in  this  town  ;  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  a  boy  of  your  age  here." 
And  I  asked  him  whether  he  intended  when  he  came  out  to  go  back  to  gaol  again  and 
perhaps  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  gaol.  He  said  he  didn't.  He  would  like  to 
begin  life  again  fresh.  I  offered  to  get  him  a  ticket  to  take  him  to  a  place  200  miles 
distant,  and  left  him  to  think  it  over.  When  I  came  back  a  few  days  afterwards  he  had 
evidently  talked  it  over  with  one  or  two  others,  for  he  had  a  very  different  air  on  him. 
It  was  just  as  Governor  Ogilvie  had  told  me.  He  said  as  I  went  in,  "  You  will  find 
more  difficulty  with  him  to-day  ;  he  has  got  used  to  his  situation  and  is  beginning  to  get 
into  the  prison  diet.  You  will  find  he  is  not  so  easy  to  deal  with  as  he  was  before."  I 
certainly  found  him  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  almost  anybody.  I  was  speaking  to 
him  this  morning,  his  brother-in-law  was  with  me,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  intended 
to  go  home  and  whether  he  wanted  any  assistance.  He  said  he  had  got  money.  He  had 
put  in  his  14  days  now,  and  I  asked  him  where  he  was  to  get  the  money  from  ;  remark- 
ing that  he  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  none.  I  asked  him  "  Are  you  lying  to 
your  brother-in-law  or  to  me."  He  said  he  had  $7  altogether,  but  I  could  not  believe 
what  he  said.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  that  boy  had  become  thoroughly  hardened. 
The  fact  of  his  writing  his  name  upon  the  walls  shows  that. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q,  Supposing  that  this  Commission  should  report  in  favor  of  the  cellular  system,  do 
you  think  the  county  council  will  carry  it  out  ?  A  I  have  not  the  slightest  hope  of  the 
county  council  doing  anything. 

Q.  Then  what  would  you  do?  A.  I  would  put  the  gaols  into  the  hands  of  the 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  county  council  will  contribute  towards  the  carrying  out  of  the 
work  1  A.  I  should  think  that  the  Government  of  Ontario  would  be  able  to  levy  taxes 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  necessary  changes  not  such  a  very  great  burden  upon  the 
people. 

Q.  You  see  we  have  no  system  of  levying  taxes  upon  the  people  here,  so  that  if  we 
contemplate  the  Government  taking  full  control  of  the  county  gaols,  the  whole  question 
of  the  expense  to  be  borne  would  be  a  serious  one,  as  it  would  involve  a  large  expenditure 
of  money.  The  counties  would  no  doubt  be  willing  to  hand  over  the  whole  thing  to  the 
-Government  if  they  were  relieved  of  the  duty  of  contributing  towards  this  1  A  My  own 
opinion  would  be  that  the  Government  should  raise  a  tax  for  this  purpose. 

Q.  They  have  a  right,  but  it  would  involve  a  new  principle,  it  is  one  of  the  things 
that  the  Government  would  have  to  think  very  seriously  about  1  A  Well,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  if  the  Government  first  applied  to  the  council,  and  if  the  council 
failed  to  do  what  was  required  the  Government  took  the  matter  in  hand,  made  the 
improvements  and  called  upon  the  council  to  pay  for  them  ?  A.  I  think  that  might  be 
lone.     I  do  not  think  it  would  cause  very  much  friction. 
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Mr.  Juby. 

Q.  Dr.  Rosebrugh  asked  you  whether  a  great  diminution  in  crime  had  not  taken 
place  in  England  since  the  cellular  system  was  adopted.  We  know  that  there  has  been 
a  decrease  of  crime  in  England,  but  do  you  think  it  is  solely  due  to  that  ?  A.  I  think 
there  are  other  reasons  as  well,  but  the  adoption  of  an  improved  prison  system  like  that 
at  Wormwood  prison,  going  hand  in  hand  with  these  other  things,  has  led  to  a  reduction  of 
crime.     I  think  this  has  helped  to  do  something  towards  achieving  the  result. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  studied  the  difference  between  the  cellular  system  and  the 
congregate  system  1     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decrease  of  crime  is  the  general 
improvement  that  is  taking  place  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  beginning  to  make  better  provision  for  old  age — in  fact,  the  better  condition  of  the 
people  generally.  Don't  you  think  that  has  more  to  do  with  it  ?  A.  It  has  something 
to  do  with  it  but  not  all.  No  doubt  the  fact  of  there  being  more  voluntary  societies 
does  this,  but  I  also  know  that  there  is  a  bigger  struggle  to-day  with  a  great  many 
people  in  England  than  there  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  We  are  told  by  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  that  crime  is  very  much  on 
the  increase — out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.  Don't  you  think  that 
a  better  system  of  reformatories  and  of  prison  appliances  might  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  criminal  population  as  has  been  the  case  in  England  ?  A.  I  think  that  criminal 
population  might  be  reduced  in  any  centre  if  there  is  as  much  facility  given  for  improve- 
ment and  reform  as  there  is  for  destroying.  I  think  if  the  agencies  for  the  reformation 
of  men  were  as  numerous  as  the  agencies  for  destroying  men,  there  would  be  less  wicked- 
ness in  the  world. 

Q.  We  are  speaking  of  the  gaol  system  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  community  if  it  were  improved  upon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  that  the  system  in  England  of  giving  the  masses  better  education 
than  they  had  in  the  past— creating  a  greater  distaste  for  being  imprisoned,  making  them 
leas  reckless  than  they  were  before,  and  more  skilful  in  keeping  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
police,  has  the  effect  of  causing  an  apparent  diminution  of  crime  which  is  not  real  1 
A.  I  agree  with  yon  to  some  extent.  I  think  that  deducting  those  who  do  right  for  the 
sake  of  doing  right  there  is  a  considerable  number  who  refrain  from  doing  wrong  because 
it  does  not  pay,  or  because  it  would  get  them  into  trouble.  There  is  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  community  no  doubt  that  are  not  in  the  criminal  ranks  because  they  have 
■not  been  found  out.  Some  begin  with  small  things  and  end  by  becoming  forgers  or 
perhaps  cracksmen. 


Kingston,  15th  July,  1890. 

Present : — J.  W.  Langmuir,   Esq.,  Chairman  ;    Hon.  Ohas.    Dbuby  ;    Hon.  T.  W. 
Anglin,  Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Dr.  Lavrll,  Warden  of  the  Kingston  Penitentiary,  sworn  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  1    A.  About  five  and  a 
hM  yean.     Previous  to  that  I  was  surgeon  ;  I  was  appointed  to  that  position  in  1872. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  have  you  under  your  care  now  t     A.  580 — 558  men  and 
22  women.     Of  these,  35  are  insane. 
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Q.  Do  you  regard  labor  as  an  important  element  in  a  prison  system  1  A.  I 
think  it  is  a  necessity.  In  the  first  place  the  employment  of  every  man  is  better  for 
discipline  ;  it  is  better  for  health  ;  it  diverts  the  prisoners  from  thinking  constantly  of 
themselves.  The  employment  should  have  a  tendency  to  fit  the  men  for  useful  avoca- 
tions when  their  term  expires.     Intelligent  labor  is  essential  I  think  to  prison  discipline. 

Q.  Should  in  your  opinion  a  prison  be  self-supporting  from  the  labour  of  the 
prisoners  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  prisoner  and  have  the 
prison  self-supporting. 

Q.  What  labor  do  you  carry  on  in  your  establishment  1  A.  Our  labor  is  confined 
entirely  to  our  own  prison  work.  We  quarry  stones,  we  dress  them,  we  lay  them,  and 
do  all  the  work  of  a  mason ;  we  do  all  our  own  blacksmithing,  all  our  own  tailoring,  our 
own  shoemaking,  carpentering,  baking,  painting  ;  we  grind  our  own  flour,  and  do  all  our 
own  manufacture  of  tinware.  Breaking  of  stone  is  a  make-up,  because  we  have  nothing 
better  for  the  men  to  do.  and  then  we  have  the  farm  as  well — the  farm  and  the  garden. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  farm  work  as  a  good  employment  for  prisoners)  A» 
Yes,  very  good  employment. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  most  fitting  employment  for  prisoners  in 
the  penitentiaries  ?  A.  Any  labor  that  will  draw  out  intelligent  thought  and  attention, 
whatever  it  may  be — any  mechanical  labor — whatever  may  be  best  for  enlisting  intelli- 
gent thought  Whatever  amount  of  intelligence  a  man  may  have  should  be  employed 
by  him  in  his  work,  so  as  to  direct  his  thoughts,  and  to  that  extent  you  do  a  man  good. 

Q.  Would  you  designate  any  particular  lines  of  labor  that  you  think  would  accom- 
plish that  object  best  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  state  it  better  than  by  saying 
one  general  system  of  mechanical  labor. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  contract  system  1  A.  I  am  opposed  to  it  only  in  so  far 
as  there  is  danger  of  interfering  with  discipline,  and  for  this  reason  :  A  man  contract* 
to  employ  say  100  men  and  he  wants  to  get  as  much  work  as  possible  done  ;  he  only 
cares  to  get  his  work  done,  and  hence  he  will  not  trouble  himself  sometimes  about 
breaches  of  discipline,  and  he  would  not  hesitate  to  bribe  a  convict  to  do  a  little  extra 
labor,  it  may  be  by  a  plug  of  tobacco  or  a  ten  cent  piece  ;  he  might  perhaps  encourage 
a  convict  to  look  for  additional  pay  from  him,  and  it  might  lead  him  to  wink  at  the 
mistakes  or  errors,  or  violations  of  the  rules.  The  convict  who  does  a  good  deal  of  labor 
for  him  is  the  best  man  for  hiu.  The  only  advantages  of  the  system  so  far  as  the  State 
is  concerned  are  that  it  relieves  the  country  of  expense,  and  of  course  that  is  material. 

Q.  What  is  your  ideal  system  for  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  penitentiaries  ? 
A.  My  ideal  system  is  what  is  termed  the  State  Account  System.  In  the  first  place,  it 
gives  the  State  the  benefit  arising  from  the  labor  of  the  convict ;  in  the  second  place, 
the  convict  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  prison  officers  ;  the  instructor  or  teacher 
is  a  prison  officer  and  is  responsible  to  the  warden,  who  has  entire  control ;  and  then 
it  gives  more  satisfactory  results  in  this  way,  that  the  convict  is  protected  against  the 
exactions  of  men  who  naturally  seek  to  get  all  the  work  they  can  out  of  him  ;  it  also 
gives  better  moral  control  over  him  ;  in  other  words,  the  control  is  in  all  respects  direct, 
and  there  is  no  intermediate  authority  between  the  warden  and  the  convict 

Q.  Would  you,  if  you  could  not  get  your  ideal  system  entirely,  favor  a  system 
partially  contract  and  piece  work  1  A.  No,  I  would  either  have  it  one  or  the  ether.  I 
would  not  attempt  to  carry  on  both  ;  no,  it  would  produce  complications  ;  I  do  not  see 
how  you  could  very  well  carry  on  both  systems. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  adopted  the  system  whereby  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  a  portion 

of  the  sales  value  of  the  products  of  the  penitentiary  1     A.  We  have  not.     I  think  that 

is  a  system  very  much  to  be  desired — to  give  the  convict  an  interest  in  the  product  of 

his  labor.     I  think  that  it  is  the  only  true  system  having  reference  to  the  reformation  of 

the  convict. 
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Q.  How  could  that  system  best  be  carried  out  ?  A.  I  would  be  governed  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. If  a  man  has  a  family  in  poor  or  destitute  circumstances,  I  think  the  family 
should  get  his  share  of  the  proceeds  of  his  labor.  I  think  it  would  have  a  better  effect  than 
the  retention  of  it  until  the  end  of  the  term.  A  good  many  of  the  prisoners  are  anxious 
about  their  family.  A  large  proportion,  the  best  behaved  men  in  the  prison  are  married 
men  with  families.  I  think  it  would  relieve  the  prisoner  of  the  anxiety  he  would 
feel  as  regards  the  care  of  his  family ;  it  would  encourage  him  in  his  work  ;  it  would 
draw  out  those  points  that  are  best  in  him  ;  he  would  say,  "  here  is  a  system  that 
provides  for  my  family  against  want  as  far  as  it  can  ;  I  have  brought  them  to  this  and  it 
ought  to  encourage  me  to  feel  that  I  am  contributing  what  I  can  to  their  support."  If  I 
could  induce  the  authorities  to  see  the  matter  in  the  same  way  I  would  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  ?  A.  I  do  think  so.  It  would  entail  a  good 
deal  of  labor,  but  it  is  practicable. 

Q.  Would  you  give  the  convict  a  proportion  of  his  earnings  even  if  their  total 
value  would  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  maintenance?  A.  That 
is  a  question  for  political  economists,  but  I  would  do  so.  There  are  some  men  who  are 
quite  as  industrious,  but  who  would  not  be  able  to  earn  as  much  as  others ;  I  would 
give  them  the  benefit  of  their  labor  and  intelligence,  although  they  might  not  come  up 
as  regards  value  of  work  to  what  is  necessary  for  their  maintenance.  I  would  not  wait 
until  the  prison  was  self-supporting  from  the  sale  of  products.  I  would  let  it  go  on 
at  once,  having  reference  to  the  reformatory  influence  it  would  exert. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  a  man  knowing  that  he  could  get  his  family  sup- 
ported or  partly  supported  while  he  was  in  gaol,  would  tend  to  make  him  careless  as  to  bis 
behaviour  outside  the  goal  ?  A  I  have  no  reason  for  thinking  so.  One  of  the  things 
that  keep  a  man  from  committing  crime  is  the  idea  that  he  wants  to  keep  his  family  and 
his  wife  from  the  street ;  I  think  the  family  idea  is  a  very  strong  deterrent  from  crime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbuby. 

Q.  Marriage  then  has  a  humanizing  tendency  on  the  criminals  1  A.  Well,  I  find 
married  men  our  best  prisoners. 

Q.  Would  not  the  system  that  you  speak  of  involve  a  large  expenditure  of  public 
money  in  keeping  up  this  institution?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  adopt  that 
system  under  the  present  condition  of  labor  in  the  penitentiary.  This  is  merely  an 
ideal  system. 

Q.  I  understand  from  what  you  have  said  that  you  would  not  be  in  favor  of  any 
form  of  labor  which  simply  involved  work  to  the  prisoner  but  not  the  accomplishment  of 
some  useful  purpose  ;  your  idea  is  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  to  arouse  his  intelligent 
interest.  That  is  a  great  change  from  the  idea  which  prevailed  a  few  years  ago  in 
England ;  for  instance,  when  the  tread-mill  was  in  operation  1  A.  It  is  a  great 
change. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  see  according  to  the  returns  for  the  last  year  you  had  thirty-nine  re-comit- 
ments  for  one  year ;  that  for  long-term  men  is  quite  a  large  percentage.  I  see  also,  from 
the  occupations  that  most  of  these  men  were  persons  who  had  occupations  previous 
to  coming  here ;  tailors,  moulders,  blacksmiths,  etc.  How  do  you  reconcile  that 
with  the  statement  that  by  teaching  these  men  trades  you  enable  them  to  lead  better 
lives/  A.  Of  those  men  who  call  themselves  mechanics,  many  don't  know  how  to 
handle  their  tools  when  they  come  here ;  take  this  man  *  *  *  whose  name  you  see 
entered  on  the  paper  there  as  a  bookbinder ;  he  has  never  worked  at  bookbinding  here. 
,  I  have  bean  given  to  understand  that  he  has  never  worked  at  it  anywhere,  only  to  a 
very  slight  extent  in  the  lower  provinces.     He  was  sent  up  from  D{»ct\\K&\Kt  *j&.  ydmnm 
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man.  Then  take  this  man  *  *  *  he  calls  himself  a  tailor  but  he  is  not  a  tailor.  He 
was  tried  in  the  tailor's  shop  when  he  came  here,  but  I  had  to  take  him  out  of  it 
because  he  knew  nothing  about  tailoring  at  all.  Here  is  another  man  *  *  * 
who  pretended  to  be  a  moulder,  and  worked  in  the  moulding .  shop,  but  we 
soon  found  that  he  was  no  moulder.  Men  come  here  and  call  themsevea  carpenters, 
but  they  don't  know  how  to  handle  a  plane.  They  make  these  pretences  because  they 
think  they  will  be  a  means  of  getting  them  a  better  class  of  work.  Men  say  that  they 
are  shoemakers  in  winter  time,  because  they  think  if  they  get  into  the  shoemakers' 
shop  it  will  sa ve  them  from  being  sent  to  shovel  snow.  These  are  the  occupations  that 
the  men  give  themselves  when  they  enter  the  penitentiary,  and  they  are  invariably 
misleading. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  trades  you  teach  them  will  do  them  no  good.  Take 
the  case  of  that  man  *  *  *  there ;  you  could  not  give  him  work  that  would  be  of 
any  use  to  him  or  that  he  would  follow  after  he  left  the  penitentiary ;  that  man  would 
not  be  away  a  day  before  he  was  in  York  street  watching  the  door  of  a  dive  ?  A.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  teaching  a  trade  is  successful  in  reclaiming  a  man  in  every 
instance,  but  it  is  with  many.  1  am  glad  you  brought  that  up,  because  it  gives  me  the 
opportunity  of  explaining.  Of  course  there  are  men  occasionally  that  we  know  are 
mechanics,  but  take  the  man  *  *  *  for  instance,  who  was  committed  for  stealing  carpen- 
ters' tools ;  the  man  who  had  about  sixty  different  charges  brought  against  him.  He  said  he 
was  a  carpenter,  when  I  asked  him  his  occupation,  and  when  I  put  him  into  the  carpenters' 
yard  he  could  not  handle  a  tool.  He  had  sawn  boards  perhaps,  but  that  is  about  all  the 
carpentering  he  had  ever  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  When  a  prisoner  comes  under  your  care,  how  do  you  decide  the  trade  or  occupa- 
tion to  which  you  will  put  him  ?  A.  That  is  a  difficult  question.  There  is  a  kind  of 
intuitiveness  about  it,  but  the  general  method  is  to  get  at  his  former  history.  We  try  to 
get  at  a  prisoner's  previous  history  ;  generally  I  gather  Some  information  from  the  papers 
as  to  his  trial ;  I  gather  from  conversation  with  him  the  man's  own  history  as  he  gives 
it,  and  what  he  is  convicted  for,  and  then  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  speculation  whether  I 
place  him  at  the  right  work. 

Q.  You  don't  place  him  where  he  himself  wishes  to  go  ?  A.  Sometimes  I  do.  Take 
for  instance,  a  young  man  who  comes  in  here  and  has  not  been  a  criminal  before.  He 
has  no  history  whatever.  I  would  say  to  him,  "  Well,  do  you  want  to  prepare  yourself 
to  earn  a  living  outside  when  you  leave  here  ? "  He  would  reply,  "  Yes,  I  do."  I  then 
would  ask  him  what  he  would  like  to  do,  and  probably  would  put  him  at  the  work  that 
he  asked  for,  but  if  a  man  like  *  *  *  came  in  I  would  not  ask  him  at  all.  I  have  no 
rule  to  guide  me  in  this  matter. 

Q.  Do  a  majority  of  those  who  come  under  your  care  leave  you  with  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  some  trade  to  be  able  to  earn  their  livelihood  ?  A.  Many  of  them  do.  I 
make  it  a  point  to  give  them  sufficient  knowledge  in  all  cases  where  I  possibly  can. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  re-commitments  do  not  come  from  that  class  generally  1  A. 
As  a  rule  they  do  not. 

Dr.  Rosebud gh. 

Q.  It  is  stated  by  penologists  that  in  dealing  with  persons  capable  of  reformation, 
attention  should  be  given  as  far  as  possible  to  employment  with  the  object  of  improve- 
ment rather  than  as  a  means  of  profit  to  the  State  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  that  attention 
should  be  given  to  'the  labor  market  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  labor  outside. 
Your  class  of  labor  I  understand  is  intended  to  render  a  man  most  amenable  to  reformation, 
and  thus  you  make  a  wide  distinction  between  the  corrigible  and  incorrigible  1  A.  I 
would  not  rigidly  introduce  one  view  in  preference  to  the  other.  I  would  combine  as 
far  as  I  could  the  two  thoughts — what  would  be  beneficial  to  the  criminal  himself,  and 
also  what  would  be  advantageous  to  the  community.  I  would  aim  as  far  as  possible  at 
^farming  the  prisoner  if  there  was  any  hope  of  his  reform  being  effected . 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  interest  in  a  man  after  lie  leaves  here  1  A.  I  try  to  follow 
some  of  them,  and  some  of  them  report  themselves.  I  know  of  several  who  have  earned 
a  decent  livelihood  since  they  left  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentence  could  be  advantageously 
applied  in  the  case  of  a  prison  for  male  adults  such  as  the  Central  Prison  ?  A.  I  have 
given  this  point  a  good  deal  of  thought,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  only 
applicable  to  reformatories.  I  think  that  in  this  penitentiary,  where  we  have  what 
we  might  term  first  class  criminals,  it  would  not  be  suitable  and  I  would  not  recommend 
it.  I  would  recommend  it  for  reformatories  where  persons  were  confined  up  to  the  age 
of  say  25  or  30  years,  but  not  for  older  criminals.  I  do  not  think  that  it  could  be  indis- 
criminately applied  to  all  male  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary,  irrespective  of 
the  offences  committed.     I  think  it  should  only  be  applied  to  a  selected  class. 

Q.  You  think  it  could  not  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  Central  Prison  for 
instance  ?  A.  It  could  not  be  applied  to  all  the  prisoners  indiscriminately.  In  order 
to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  it  there  must  be  a  selection  of  prisoners  first  of  all. 

Dr.  Rosbbrugh. 

In  the  case  of  an  incorrigible,  whose  past  history  shews  that  he  is  beyond  reforma- 
tion, should  he  be  incarcerated  permanently,  or  should  he  be  sent  in  under  an  indeter- 
minate sentence  ?  A.  I  would  not  let  his  own  conduct,  in  the  case  of  an  incorrigible, 
guide  me  in  the  matter  at  all ;  I  would  apply  to  him  what  is  termed  on  the  other  side  the 
"  Cumulative  sentence." 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  the  introduction  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  into  this  country, 
who  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  determining  whether  the  sentence  should 
be  shortened  or  not  1  A.  I  am  not  positive  upon  that.  I  would  not  like  as  warden  to 
have  the  responsibility. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  the  Ontario  Government  established  workhouses  in  addition  to  the  common 
gaols  and  the  Central  Prison,  and  instead  of  sending  the  drunks  and  vagrants  to  gaol 
for  ten  or  twenty  days,(they  were  sent  to  the  workhouse  on  some  system  of  indeterminate 
sentence,  do  you  think  this  would  have  good  results  1  A.  I  think  not,  but  I  answer 
that  question  without  having  given  the  subject  much  thought  I  think  repeated  com- 
mitments for  drunkenness  never  wean  a  man  from  his  cups.  A  man  would  get  over  a 
drunken  spree  in  a  short  time  in  a  workhouse,  and  he  would  then  apply  himself  to  work 
and  be  discharged,  but  his  appetite  would  not  be  suppressed  and  he  would  fall  back 
probably  in  two  or  three  weeks.  I  would  keep  him  in  long  enough  to  impress  him  with 
the  mistake  he  has  made. 

Q.  Would  the  indeterminate  system  tend  to  produce  good  prison  conduct  with  a 
view  to  shortening  the  sentence  without  thorough  moral  reformation  ?  A.  I  can  only 
judge  from  the  effects  of  remission  upon  our  own  men.  Of  course  we  have  the  remission 
system  here ;  we  shorten  sentences  from  three  to  six  months,  or  four  to  nine  months, 
according  to  the  length  and  according  to  conduct.  This  does  not  always  work  a  moral 
reformation.  The  worst  men  I  have  in  prison  and  the  men  who  have  been  committed 
for  the  most  serious  crimes,  are  the  best  behaved  prisoners. 

Q.  If  we  adopted  the  indeterminate  system  in  the  Central  Prison,  could  this  defect 
not  be  overcome  by  a  parole  system,  or  probational  discharge,  with  a  right  to  re-commit 
in  the  event  of  a  relapse  ?  A.  I  should  say  that  the  indeterminate  system  involves  a 
parole  system  in  all  cases ;  the  two  should  go  hand  in  hand.  I  would  hold  the  parole 
system  applicable  until  the  maximum  term  of  the  sentence  had  expired.     The  ticketai- 
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leave  man  has  to  report  at  certain  times,  and  under  the  parole  system  I  should  think  the 
man  would  have  to  do  the  same  thing.  I  would  give  a  man  the  benefit  of  the  indeter- 
minate system  combined  with  the  parole  system. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  observation  of  youths  who  come  under  your  notice  if  the 
indeterminate  system  would  be  a  good  one  at  the  Penetanguishene  reformatory,  and  could 
be  applied  there  to  young  lads  from  16  to  18  years  of  age?  A.  Well,  I  approach  this 
matter  with  a  good  deal  of  delicacy.  1  only  know  Penetanguishene  from  report,  I  have 
never  been  there.  I  would  not  send  boys  under  15  years  of  age  to  any  such  institution. 
My  view  has  always  been  that  you  should  have  a  kind  of  institution  in  the  Province 
like  the  industrial  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  the  quantity  of  work  that  a  man  does  here  is 
equal  to  what  he  would  do  if  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work  outside  the  prison  I 
A.  As  a  rule  I  do  not  think  that  it  is.  I  think  I  can  say  this  :  I  will  get  my  instructor 
to  select  from  our  men,  and  I  think  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  those  men  who  would,, 
if  they  were  out  at  free  labor,  do  as  good  work  and  as  much  work  as  any  other  men. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  prisoners  knew  that  a  portion  of  the  value  of  their  labor  would 
go  to  themselves  and  their  wives  and  families  it  would  be  a  great  incentive  to  make 
them  do  an  honest  day's  work  ?    A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  tailoring,  you  cannot  say  how  long  it  takes  a  man  to 
make  a  coat,  vest  and  pair  of  pants  1  A.  I  cannot  stfy,  I  think  a  man  makes  a  pair  of 
pants  in  two  days. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  reformatory  system  at  Elmira ;  are  you 
in  favor  of  it  1     A.  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  In  your  report  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  you  say  you  are  constructing  penal 
cells,  and  we  saw  them  to-day.  Do  you  think  that  separate  cellular  confinement  has  a 
good  effect  upon  certain  prisoners  ?  A.  I  think  for  a  limited  time  at  all  events  it  has. 
I  would  not  have  it  less  than  six  months.  Our  plans  are  not  matured  yet,  but  it  would 
be  on  the  same  idea  as  the  Crofton  system.  I  would  select  men  and  confine  them  for 
a  certain  period  for  probation  and  find  out  what  they  are  made  of,  what  they  are  fit  for,, 
and  what  could  be  made  of  them  ;  then  according  to  the  circumstances  let  them  go  out 
and  set  them  to  proper  work.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  a  bad  effect  physically  or 
mentally.  It  has  no  bad  effect  mentally  so  far  as  I  know ;  I  am  in  favor  of  solitary 
confinement,  although  it  is  not  a  popular  thing,  because  it  would  be  good  for  incorrigibles. 
When  a  prisoner  becomes  incorrigible  I  would  leave  himself  out  of  the  question  ;  I 
would  remove  him  from  contact  with  others  where  he  would  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  ; 
I  speak  now  in  respect  of  the  discipline  of  the  prison  rather  than  for  the  sake  of 
the  man. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  system  would  be  a  proper  one  to  apply  to  prisoners 
committed  to  the  common  gaols  pending  trial  ?  A.  No  ;  I  think  that  a  man  committed 
to  priso%  pending  trial  should  not  be  treated  as  a  criminal.  v 

Q.  If  we  had  the  means  of  removing  the  sentenced  prisoners  from  our  common 
gaols    and    they    became    mere    places  of    detention  pending    trial,  would  you   then 
place   prisoners    in    cellular   confinement    and  keep  them  there    until   their  trial   in 
order  to  avoid  the  evils  that  might  arise  from  bad  classification  ?    A.  Well,  there  ia  a- 
difficulty  in  answering  that  question  ;  for  instance,  your  assizes  close  in  some  counties  at 
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the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  and  again  in  the  fall,  and  a  man  may  have 
to  wait  trial  nearly  six  months ;  it  would  seem  a  hard  thing  to  keep  him  in  solitary 
confinement  all  that  time,  especially  should  it  turn  out  that  he  is  innocent  of  the  charge 
preferred  against  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  high  percentage  of  those  awaiting  trial  are  criminals,  and 
are  guilty,  and  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  you  are  dealing  with  innocent  men  ? 
A.  I  am  committed  and  I  can  get  bail ;  a  man  who  has  money  and  friends  can  be 
exempted  from  this,  but  the  poor  man  who  has  neither  has  to  remain  in  close  confine- 
ment all  this  time, 

Q.  But  over  80  per  cent,  of  those  committed  and  waiting  trial  would  be  guilty, 
and  their  moral  character  is  just  as  bad  then  as  if  they  were  convicted ;  is  it  not  a 
fallacy  to  assume  that  they  are  to  be  treated  in  the  prison  as  innocent  persons  ?  A.  The 
point  is,  can  you  isolate  these  men. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  ask  you  as  one  having  observed  prisoners  for  a  great  number  of  years,  whether 
if  we  had  the  structural  arrangements  to  do  it,  you  would  classify  them  by  cellular 
separation  %    A.  I  would  classify  them. 

Q.  Would  you  keep  them  entirely  separate  ]  A.  I  would  have  some  difficulty  in 
answering  that  question,  because  it  would  punish  the  men,  and  you  have  no  right  to 
punish  a  man  before  he  is  found  guilty. 

Q.  What  effect  would  such  treatment  have  upon  an  innocent  man  ?  A.  That  again 
would  be  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Dr.  Rosbbrugh. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  female  servant  arrested  for  a  first  offence — a  girl  whose  con- 
duct has  been  good  so  far ;  would  it  not  be  a  kindness  to  the  girl  to  give  her  a  room  by 
herself  ?     A.  I  would  give  her  a  room  by  herself  but  I  would  not  place  her  in  a  cell. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  have  a  perfect  classification  until  the  prisoners  are  isolated  in 
that  way  ?  A.  Of  course  it  would  be  impracticable  to  do  it  in  any  other  way,  but  here 
is  the  point :  instead  of  holding  the  prisoners  here  for  instance,  our  Act  for  summary 
trial  of  prisoners  comes  to  your  help.  I  would  not  hold  prisoners  months  in  gaol,  I 
would  try  them  summarily ;  I  would  not  remand  prisoners  from  one  term  to  another 
unless  there  were  very  strong  evidence  of  guilt ;  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  isolation. 
It  would  be  a  punishment  to  some  but  not  a  punishment  to  others.  I  regard  it  as  very 
severe  punishment  to  subject  men  to  this  cellular  treatment. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  evil  results  from  the  promiscuous  mixing  of  prisoners  ?  A. 
The  promiscuous  mingling  of  good  and  bad  is  bad. 

Q.  Have  you  any  classification  here  ?  A.  We  have  no  classification  ;  we  have  no 
hopes  of  accomplishing  that. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many  prisoners  who  would  teach  crime  deliberately 
to  their  fellow  men  1  A.  No,  I  will  tell  you  how  they  do  it.  An  old  criminal  who  is 
in  the  same  gang  as  young  men  will  talk  about  his  exploits — his  hairbreadth  escapes — and 
he  will  kindle  in  the  mind  of  the  young  men  a  desire  to  emulate  him.  He  would  say 
to  them  "  Now,  boys,  don't  do  that  kind  of  thing  for  you  will  come  to  no  good,"  but 
the  mischief  would  be  done  all  the  same. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Would  not  the  cellular  system  interfere  with  your  other  plans  of  labor  ?  A.  No  ; 
I  could  keep  them  at  a  certain  kind  of  labor  in  their  cells.  I  do  not  think  that  you  could 
find  profitable  labor,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  without  congregating  the  men. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  cost  would  be  enormously  increased  1  A.  No ;  not 
enormously. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  system  of  dealing  with  neglected  and  vicious  children  of  both 
sexes  to  prevent  their  drifting  into  crime  1  A.  The  establishment  of  institutions  with  educa- 
tional and  industrial  objects  in  view,  and  the  State  should  take  hold  of  them  ;  in  other 
words  the  industrial  school  system  should  be  under  the  Government,  and  I  would  have 
that  system  not  a  penal  system  ;  I  would  not  have  those  schools  places  to  which  children 
would  be  sent  to  be  punished. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Tou  would  take  them  before  they  committed  any  act  rendering  them  liable 
under  the  law  ?  A.  I  think  that  the  youth  should  be  taken  hold  of  before  he  commits 
crime,  when  he  is  criminally  inclined,  or  incorrigible.  Get  him  away  from  his  evil  asso- 
ciations before  it  is  too  late. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  viciousness  and  criminality  in  children  ?  A.  Neglect — 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  society. 

Q.  What  about  hereditary  taint  ?  A.  I  am  not  a  strong  believer  in  the  heredity 
of  crime  ;  I  am  perhaps  a  little  exceptional  on  that  point.  I  believe  the  grace  of  God 
with  good  training  will  overcome  heredity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  When  you  make  that  statement  you  virtually  admit  that  heredity  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  crime  f  A.  On  the  same  understanding  as  I  would  say  total  depravity 
would  give  a  man  a  tendency  to  do  wrong,  but  this  can  be  avoided  by  education  and 
training. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Has  it  come  under  your  notice  that  children  taken  from  public  institutions  as  m. 
rule  do  not  appear  to  come  up  to  the  average  child  brought  up  in  a  home  1  A.  I  have  only 
experience  of  those  who  have  not  turned  out  well.  We  have  a  number  of  those  sent  out 
from  the  Old  Country  drifting  into  crime,  but  we  have  no  traces  of  those  who  succeed: 
I  have  some  in  my  mind  who  have  been  sent  out  from  the  homes  who  have  been  so  abused 
and  maltreated  at  the  places  they  went  to  that  they  have  been  driven  into  crime ;  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that.  A  man  was  sent  here  for  killing  cattle  ;  that  poor  fellow 
was  kicked  and  cuffed  at  the  place  where  he  was  until  he  lost  his  senses.  He  was  an 
importation. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  industrial  schools  ?     Do  you  see  any  element  of  danger  in  the 
indiscriminate  mixing  of  boys  whose  ages  range  from  five  up  to  sixteen  years  ?     A.  No- 
more  danger  than  the  mixing  of  children  in  the  public  schools,  the  select  schools,  or  the 
colleges. 

Q.  Are  you  not  dealing  with  a  different  class  when  you  refer  to  Mimico  ?  A.  I 
do  not  think  so,  because  you  have  all  classes  there.  I  will  not  deny  that  they  require- 
closer  watching  than  the  children  in  the  educational  establishments  of  the  country 
generally. 
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Dr.  Rosebbugh. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will  qualify  your  statement  as  to  heredity.  You  know  that  mental 
disease  and  physical  disease  are  transmitted  from  parents  to  children ;  at  the  same  time, 
you  do  not  think  that  what  one  witness  has  described  to  us  as  "  cussedness  "  is  trans- 
mitted? A.  I  think  you  must  draw  a  distinction  as  between  simple  heredity,  and 
heredity  with  association  and  environment  If  you  have  heredity  with  environment  I 
will  agree  with  you ;  but  heredity  itself,  independent  of  environment  of  crime,  I  say  that 
we  are  all  tainted  with  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  There  is  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  sent  out  from  England  who,  although 
removed  from  their  bad  environments,  turn  out  bad  1    A.  Yes.  J 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  you  take  the  child  from  the  mother  and  remove  it  from  the  environment,  would 
that  child  start  on  the  same  terms  in  the  race  as  an  ordinary  child  would  do  1  A.  No, 
because  the  child  is  physically  weak. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  be  in  favor  of  interfering  with  parental  authority  1  A.  I 
believe  in  compulsory  education  as  we  understand  it  now,  but  of  course  it  is  a  serious 
matter  to  interfere  with  the  parental  authority  ;  I  think  there  are  cases  in  which  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  do  ho,  however. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  power  of  discriminating  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
judge,  or  in  the  hands  of  a  man  in  a  less  than  judicial  position  ?  A.  It  is  a  power  that 
ought  to  be  very  cautiously  given  to  any  man,  but  there  are  parents  who  certainly  should 
not  be  allowed  to  have  the  control  of  their  children.  Were  a  combination  made  of  the 
judicial  with  the  ecclesiastical  power  that  might  meet  the  difficulty.  Take  the  County 
Judge,  he  would  not  be  competent  to  decide  as  to  the  moral  training  of  the  child  ;  but 
associated  with  a  minister  of  a  Christian  church  he  would  be  able  to  deal  with  the  case 
much  more  effectively.  This  is  merely  an  impromptu  thought ;  I  have  not  given  the 
matter  careful  consideration. 

Q.  There  are  many  who  are  not  under  the  care  of  any  clergyman  at  all,  and  a 
clergy mau  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  correctly  judge  them?  A.  You  would  be 
able  to  get  other  people  who  could  give  the  necessary  information,  but  I  would  not  put 
the  whole  of  the  power  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  whether  a  judge  or  anybody  else ; 
there  might  be  influences  at  work  which  might  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  parent. 
Sometimes  people  are  not  as  bad  as, their  immediate  neighbors  want  to  make  out  I 
would  give  the  judiciary  power  to  send  children  to  school. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  1  A.  Intemperance  indirectly. 
I  do  not  think  that  intemperance  directly  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime,  as  is  represented  by 
many,  but  indirectly  I  think  it  is — intemperance  resulting  in  destitution  and  want ;  and 
carelessness,  in  the  training  of  children  is.     Idleness  comes  next  and  want  of  employment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  Have  you  any  classification  in  your  returns  to  the  Department  as  between  the 
temperate  and  intemperate  ?     A.  I  have,  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  just  now  of  want  of  employment,  did  you  mean  people  that 
could  not  procure  employment  ?  A.  No.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  this  country,  if  a 
man  wants  work  and  can  work,  he  can  always  find  employment.  I  have  known  men  in 
Kingston  refuse  to  go  to  the  country  when  they  could  have  obtained  work  in  harvesting. 
I  have  known  servant  girls  who  would  not  come  out  here  because  I  live  two  miles  from 
the  city. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  idea  from  your  own  figures  as  to  how  far  intemperance  would 
be  a  cause  of  crime  ?  A.  Take  the  classification  of  those  who  came  in  here  during  the  year 
1889 — and  comparing  the  number  with  the  whole  number  of  prisoners,  the  percentage  is 
nearly  about  the  same — so  we  may  take  it  as  accurately  representing  the  whole  of  the 
inmates.  We  have  three  heads  under  which  we  classify  them — abstainers,  moderate 
drinkers,  and  the  intemperate,  as  admitted  by  themselves.  Out  of  178,  23  reported 
themselves  as  total  abstainers,  116  as  moderate  drinkers,  and  39  as  intemperate — those 
who  acknowledged  the  corn  squarely.  I  asked  many  of  those  men  who  say  they  are 
moderate  drinkers  what  they  meant  by  being  moderate  drinkers.  I  asked  them  if  they 
ever  got  drunk.  "  Oh,  yes,"  they  replied,  "  they  often  got  drunk,  but  they  were  not 
always  on  the  spree."  That  is  the  answer  I  often  got.  I  asked  another  set  of  men  what 
they  meant  by  moderate  drinking,  and  the  answer  I  got  was,  "  Well  I  am  able  to  attend 
to  my  work  ;  perhaps  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  I  have  a  jollification,  but  I  am  ready  for 
my  work  on  Monday  morning/'  and  so  on.  Taking  the  intemperate  they  are  fellows 
who  will  say,  "  Well,  Warden,  I  will  own  up  squarely  that  I  drink  too  much,"  and  of  the 
whole  39  classed  as  intemperate  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  who  has  misbehaved  himself 
in  prison.     They  admit  their  drunken  habits,  and  boldly  set  themselves  to  do  better. 

Q.  I  suppose  your  opinion  is  that  this  statement  being  given  by  the  men  is  altogether 
too  favorable  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  many  of  those  who  are  here  committed  their  crimes  under  the  influence 
of  drink  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  come  in  here 
who  have  committed  crime  under  the  influence.  You  will  find  more  of  them  in  the 
Central  Prison ;  burglaries  and  forgeries  are  crimes  that  require  skill  on  the  part  of 
those  who  take  up  criminal  ways,  and  generally  are  offences  committed  by  the  men 
when  they  don't  touch  drink.  When  a  man  concocts  a  crime  deliberately,  he  is  not  as 
the  Irishman  says  "  on  pleasure ; "  knowing  what  drink  is  he  refrains  from  it  for  the 
time  until  his  plans  are  executed.  Apart  from  that,  the  man  who  sets  himself  to  com- 
mit such  crimes  as  burglaries  and  forgeries  will  not  as  a  matter  of  precaution  commit 
the  crime  under  the  influence  of  drink.  An  expert  criminal  will  tell  you  that  he  does 
not  associate  with  men  who  have  anything  to  do  with  liquor  or  women. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  warden  whether  he  has  studied  the  sociological  aspect  of 
this  question.  You  know  there  are  a  number  of  followers  of  Bellamy  who  argue  that 
it  is  the  conditions  of  our  social  system  that  give  us  our  criminal  population  ?  A.  I 
have  not  given  much  attention  to  that,  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  such  ideas  or 
theories  at  all. 

Q.  Have  the  failures  in  the  struggle  for  life  anything  to  do  with  the  production  of 
crime  1     A.  I  have  said  that  the  want  of  employment  is  one  of  the  causes. 

Q.  Then  these  men  are  not  really  of  criminal  disposition  at  heart  ?     A.  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reasons  to  think  that  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  a  good  many  go 
to  your  institution  because  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  1 
A.  No  ;  I  have  no  belief  in  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  It  has  become  of  immense  importance  that  we  should,  if  possible,  ascertain 
how  much  of  crime  and  misery  is  really  due  to  intemperance.  It  is  frequently 
alleged  that  intemperance  is  the  cause  of  all  crime  ;  but  you  have  told  us  that  you  do 
not  think  that  intemperance  leads  directly  to  a  great  deal  of  crime.  Have  you  ever 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  young  fellows,  sons  of  respectable  parents,  farmers, 
merchants,  mechanics  and  others,  drift  into  criminal  ways,  whether  they  attribute  their 
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-downfall  to  drink  or  to  other  causes.  It  is  of  very  great,  importance  that  we  should 
^ascertain  what  are  the  causes  of  their  falling  into  criminal  ways,  and  by  what  process 
they  become  criminals  1  A.  I  think  drunkenness  and  intemperance  is  secondary  in  the 
production  of  crime.  The  social  conditions  and  environments  of  young  men  have  a 
.great  deal  to  do  with  it.  I  will  take  a  young  man  going  from  the  country  to  the  city  ; 
going  to  college  to  study  for  a  profession.  His  training  has  been  good  at  home.  He 
becomes  associated  with  others  ;  there  is  a  little  bravado  about  him ;  he  does  not  want 
to  be  behind  another  fellow  in  the  sports  of  the  day,  or  anything  else  that  may  be  going 
on.  He  does  not  think  of  drinking  anything  until  he  associates  with  fast  young  men, 
but  his  habits  demand  an  increased  expenditur  e  and  he  begins  to  be  a  little  extrava- 
gant ;  whatever  it  may  be  that  causes  him  to  go  wrong,  it  cannot  be  at  the  outset  any- 
thing criminal  at  all.  Perhaps  he  thinks  he  should  wear  as  good  a  suit  of  clothes  as 
that  other  fellow,  his  father  being  well  to  do.  He  begins  to  move  in  a  higher  and  more 
exalted  social  position  than  he  formerly  did.  Probably  he  is  introduced  into  society  ; 
he  finds  fellows  putting  on  airs  and  he  does  the  same.  He  drifts  into  expensive  habits,  he 
goes  into  billiard  saloons  and  plays  billiards,  then  he  plays  cards,  not  the  same  innocent 
games  that  he  used  to  play,  but  games  involving  the  losing  or  the  winning  of  consider- 
able sums  of  money  ;  perhaps  he  drinks  a  glass  of  beer  and  a  glass  of  wine,  and  so  he 
drifts  into  intemperate  habits.  By  and  bye  his  means  becomes  straightened.  Having 
-cultivated  these  extravagant  habits  he  cannot  give  them  up.  He  wants  money,  no 
matter  how  he  gets  it,  and  thus  he  commits  the  crime  for  which  he  is  sent  to  the 
penitentiary. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  where  you  often  hear  of  embezzlements,  in  a  good  many 
cases  women  have  to  do  with  it  ?    A.  I  believe  it  is  the  case  in  a  good  many  instances. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  method  of  treating  those  constantly  committed  to  our 
common  gaols  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  ?  A.  Keep  them  in  the  gaols  for  long 
periods. 

Dr.  R08BBBUGH. 

Q.  What  view  do  you  hold  as  to  the  efficiency  of  Penetanguishene  Reformatory  ? 
A.  I  can  only  say  that  every  boy  who  comes  from  that  institution  to  the  prison  is  the 
very  worst  type  of  prisoner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Have  you   many  coming  here  who  have  passed   through    that    reformatory 
A.  We  have  got  a  few. 

Q.  How  many  1  A.  Well,  I  cannot  say.  1  have  two  or  three  in  my  mind  now.  I 
-can  say  several. 

Q.  Have  you  one  at  present  or  more  than  one  1  A.  More  than  one.  These  men 
have  drifted  from  the  reformatory  to  the  Central  Prison,  and  from  the  Central  Prison  to 
the  penitentiary.  I  merely  say  that  those  who  have  come  under  my  notice  have  been  a 
bad  lot.  I  have,  of  course,  formed  no  favorable  impression  of  that  institution,  judging 
simply  from  the  men  who  have  come  from  it.  Of  course,  you  have  to  understand  that 
a  boy  before  he  is  sent  up  there  is  thoroughly  irreclaimable.  He  would  be  one  of  the 
worst  young  scoundrels  you  could  get.  I  have  a  case  in  my  mind  now,  a  young  fellow 
sent  from  the  city  not  21  years  of  age;  I  have  not  the  slightest  hopes  of  him,  humanly 
speaking ;  he  is  a  bad  boy ;  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  him  is  by  adopting  some 
system  of  solitary  confinement ;  when  with  others  he  is  deceitful  and  hypocritical. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Would  they  not  use  the  same  hypocrisy  under  the  cellular  system  1  A.  Possibly 
they  might,  but  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of  being  deceived  than  not  to  give  a  man  a 
<chanoe. 

21  (P.C.) 
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Q.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  because  a  good  many  have  such  a  holy  horror 
of  such  kind  of  treatment  ?  A.  I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  solitary 
confinement  throughout  the  whole  period  of  incarceration  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  a 
man.  I  have  a  man  confined  to  a  cell ;  he  is  here  for  three  years.  I  put  him  into  a- 
cell  and  treat  him  well.  That  man  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  hardened  criminal.  Assum- 
ing that  he  is  not  a  criminal,  he  does  not  associate  for  the  three  years  with  anybody  ;  he 
knows  nobody  but  the  officials  who  visit  him  ;  he  has  time  for  reflection  and- for  study. 
At  the  end  of  his  term  he  comes  out  and  he  is  not  known  to  any  inmate  of  the  prison 
as  having  been  a  prisoner.  He  is  therefore  never  afraid  to  meet  a  man  who  has  been 
associated  with  him  in  the  penitentiary.  I  know  of  nothing  that  has  a  worse  effect 
upon  a  prisoner  when  he  goes  outside. 

Dr.  Rosbbrugh  : 

Q.  You  think  the  good  effects  upon  the  man  morally  from  solitary  confinement  will 
more  than  counterbalance  the  bad  effects  mentally  and  physically  ?  A.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  bad  effects  mental  or  physical.  The  mental  effects  are  nil  so  far  as  solitary- 
confinement  goes.  A  man  when  shut  up  in  a  cell  will  say  "  I  cannot  stand  this,  I  will 
die,"  but  after  a  day  or  so  he  gets  used  to  it,  and  if  you  go  to  him  then  and  ask  how 
he  is  getting  on,  "  first  rate  "  he  will  say. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  any  provision  for  recreation  1    A.  Oh,  yes,  we  have  provision  for 
outdoor  exercise. 

Q.  Individually  or  collectively  ?     A.  Individually. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  what  they  call  the  silent  system  in  the  English  prisons  ? 
A.  Yes ;  we  tried  to  enforce  the  silent  system  here,  but  we  found  it  impracticable. 

The  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  have  visited  the  Elmira  Reformatory  and  observed  its  working  and  results  ; 
will  you  give  the  Commissioners  your  general  reasons  for  approving  of  the  system  carried 
on  there  ?  A.  The  reasons  I  approve  of  "  Elmira  Reformatory  "  for  young  men  are  so 
patent  to  everyone  who  has  visited  it,  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge 
upon  them.  It  requires  to  be  visited  and  all  its  details  of  management  personally  looked 
into  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  such  an  institution.  Its  educational 
advantages — mental,  moral  and  industrial — tending  to  recreate,  as  it  were,  the  entire 
man,  encouraging  him  in  all  these  ways  to  get  out  of  himself,  helping  to  self-reliance  and 
inspiring  hope,  are  among  the  many  reasons  why  the  institution  commends  itself  to  me. 
Of  course,  the  indeterminate  sentences  with  parole,  and  oversight  after  liberation,  are 
adjuncts  necessary.  There  can  be  no  proper  reformatory  for  young  men,  where  these 
educational  advantages,  associated  if  you  please  with  discipline  of  the  strictest  kind — 
military  if  you  like — with  superintendency  firm,  humanitarian  and  hopeful — genial,, 
patient  and  forbearing,  with  as  many  elements  as  possible  which  go  to  make  up  a 
Christian  gentleman,  giving  no  uncertain  sound  as  to  Christian  morals — but  why 
enumerate,  you  see  what  I  mean  ?  These  in  a  general  way  are  my  views.  The  "Elmira" 
has  these,  as  alfeo  the  "  Huntingdon  "  reformatory  and  some  others  of  like  type,  giving 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  There  is  large  expenditure,  but  in  the  end  it  pays  in  the 
truest  sense.  I  have  recently  visited  again,  these  two  excellent  institutions,  made  my- 
self as  familiar  as  possible  with  their  working,  and  left  them  more  than  ever  impressed 
with  the  good  work  they  are  doing.  They  are  bee-hives  day  and  evening.  Why  not  go 
and  spend  a  few  days  at  each,  leisurely  examining  them,  a  transient  visit  doesn't  amount 
to  much.  I  hope  the  way  may  be  opened  for  such  an  institution  in  Ontario,  and 
that  very  soon,  and  if  the  Prison  Commission  do  nothing  more  than  lead  to  it  success- 
fully a  good  work  will  be  done. 
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Kingston,  16th  July,  1890. 

Present: — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman;    Hon.  Ohas.  Dbury,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin, 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Louis  W.  Appleby,  Belleville,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Yon  are  the  keeper  of  Belleville  gaol  1  A.  Yes.  I  was  appointed  to  that  posi- 
tion nine  years  ago  last  April. 

Q.  Does  your  observation  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  mixing  up  of  prisoners  has  had  • 
anything  to  do  with  the  spread  of  vice?  A.  I  think  it  has  had  to  some  extent  I  have 
thought  a  great  deal  on  the  subject,  although  I  hardly  feel  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  give 
a  correct  opinion  about  that.  I  think  there  are  classes  of  people  in  the  gaol  sometimes 
that  these  associations  would  have  a  contaminating  effect  upon.  We  have  boys  for 
instance,  I  find  sometimes  that  the  men  give  them  bad  advice,  but  of  course  some  do  the 
reverse — give  them  good  advice.  I  have  overheard  one  criminal  trying  to  instruct 
another  in  criminal  courses.  A  burglar  would  tell  another  man  the  different 
crimes  he  had  committed  and  how  he  had  committed  them  ;  the  safes  that  he  had  cracked 
and  the  houses  that  he  had  broken  into.  I  think  they  were  telling  the  truth  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  that  they  were  bragging  a  great  deal  about  what  they  had  done.  I  can  not  say 
that  I  have  ever  heard  experts  in  crime  advising  or  instructing  youths  or  boys  in  criminal 
ways.  I  have  known  a  man  who  was  a  very  bad  criminal,  as  bad  as  any  who  have  come 
under  my  notice,  give  young  men  advice  of  an  entirely  different  character,  showing  them 
as  an  example  what  crime  had  brought  him  to.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  advise  younger 
men  to  follow  a  career  of  crime.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  more  bad  instruction  given- 
in  the  police  court  where  young  people  assemble  and  listen  to  the  cases  that  are  being 
tried. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  prisoners  express  any  opinion  about  Central  Prison  treatment  ? 
A.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  would  rather  tike  three  or  four  years  in  the 
penitentiary  than  two  in  the  Central  Prison.  I  think  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Central  Prison  has  accomplished  good.  1  think  it  is  a  means  of  keeping  many  of  these 
prisoners  from  certain  crimes  ;  they  dread  a  term  in  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  in 
the  county  1  A.  Yes ;  because  there  are  lots  of  people  who  have  no  home,  but  who  are 
sent  to  gaol,  although  they  have  committed  no  crime.  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to 
be  put  with  these  others,  nor  should  they  be  classed  under  the  head  of  vagrants. 

* 

Q.  If  you  had  a  poorhouse  for  the  poor  sent  to  your  gaol,  and  for  the  weak  minded 
who  are  not  proper  subjects  for  asylum   treatment  and  for  a  certain  class  of  vagrants,. 
could  you  have  such  a  classification  of  the  prisoners  remaining  as  you  could  term   nearly 
perfect.     A.  Yes*;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  many  tramps  here  1  A.  We  are  not  bothered  much  with  tramps. 
We  get  a  young  man  and  the  probability  is  that  he  is  a  tramp,  but  we  serve  him  with 
bread  and  water  and  he  goes  after  his  night's  rest. 

The  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  those  who  got  committed  for  drunkenness  five  or  six 
times  f  A.  I  think  it  is  a  disease  that  a  good  many  can't  help.  I  think  that  the  men  are- 
more  to  be  pitied  than  punished.  I  have  a  g  jod  deal  of  sympathy  with  them  and  I  don't 
think  I  would  like  to  send  them  to  the  Central  Prison.  We  have  one  with  us  now  who 
has  been  in  more  or  less  three  or  four  years,  and  the  magistrate  has  given  him  two- 
months. 
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Q.  Are  people  of  this  class  generally  supporters  of  families  or  a  charge  upon  them  ? 
A.  They  are  more  frequently  a  charge  upon  them.  This  man  supports  his  family  when 
lie  is  sober.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  an  asylum  for  habitual  drunkards  of  that 
class.  Where  a  man  is  so  far  gone  that  you  cannot  possibly  reform  him  at  all,  he 
certainly  must  be  locked  up.  He  should  be  locked  up  for  an  indefinite  period  in  extreme 
cases.  I  have  observed  men  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  drunkenness  who  have  come 
out  of  gaol  again  and  relapsed  into  their  former  habits,  and  I  have  known  men  to  remain 
sober  as  long  as  eighteen  months  who  have  after  that  length  of  time  given  way. 

Q.  Have  you  had  many  boys  who  went*to  the  reformatory  and  who  came  back  to 
you  again  ?  A.  Yes  ;  and  they  were  hard  cases  when  they  went  there  and  hard  cases 
when  they  came  out. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  ? 
A.  That  is  a  broad  question.  I  attribute  crime  to  drunkenness,  idle  habits,  ignorance 
And  illiteracy — these  different  causes.  A  good  deal  is  hereditary.  I  have  known  cases 
in  which  crime  has  come  from  father  to  son  and  mother  to  daughter.  There  are  certain 
cases  in  the  gaol  which  I  attribute  to  the  children  falling  into  crime  owing  to  the  habits 
of  the  parents.     Partly  inherited  and  partly  the  habits  of  the  parents. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  very  considerable  number  of  our  criminals  have  been  brought 
from  the  old  country  ?  A.  Oh,  yes  :  I  have  learned  this  from  enquiries  I  have  made  in 
gaol.  Boys  and  girls  have  told  me  that  they  came  from  the  old  country.  Some  of  them 
have  come  from  the  Marchmont,  an  establishment  in  Belfast.  As  far  as  I  have  noticed 
they  are  in  a  good  general  state  of  health.  A  good  many  of  them  have  done  well,  but  I 
cannot  go  into  this  matter. 

Mr.  Juet. 

Q.  In  reference  to  those  committed  as  vagrants,  do  you  find  that  they  are  deserving 
poor?  A.  Yes;  inmost  cases.  Some  are  unfortunate  and  incapacitated  by  ill  health 
and  old  age  from  work. 

Q  Have  you  found  any  decrease  of  crime  or  improvement  since  you  have  had  a 
better  classification  1  A.  Yes  ;  our  committals  have  not  been  half  so  numerous  as  they 
were  before. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  county  gaols  being  continued  as  they  are  under  county 
councils  partly  and  under  the  government  partly.  A.  Gaols  cannot  be  managed  properly 
under  a  system  of  dual  control.  You  see  we  have  the  inspector,  we  have  the  county 
council  and  we  have  the  government.  Until  they  are  brought  under  one  head  I  do  not 
think  they  can  be  satisfactorily  managed.  Take  my  case  :  two  or  three  of  the  county 
council  think  that  this  or  that  should  be  done  and  what  position  am  I  in.  I  cannot 
Afford  to  quarrel  with  the  county  council.  For  one  thing  they  do  not  give  me  enough 
salary.  They  say  $600  is  a  good  deal  to  pay  Appleby  for  looking  after  these  fellows. 
They  try  to  run  things  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

Dr.  Rosebrugu. 

Q.  If  the  government  had  absolute  control  would  there  not  be  a  better  opportunity 
for  an  efficient  officer  being  promoted  ?     A.  Yes.     My  opinion  is  that  the  gaols  should  * 
be  classified.     A  gaoler  getting  $600  a  year,  should,  if  the- inspector  thinks  him  deserving 
of  promotion,  have  an  opportunity  of  going  to  a  place  like  Toronto  where  the  salary  is 
$2,000.     There  should  be  various  grades  of  gaolers,  first-class  and  second  class  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  your  gaol  was  used  simply  for  the  custody  of  persons  awaiting  trial  could  you 
in  your  present  structure  so  arrange  matters  as  to  have  the  prisoners  kept  from 
communicating  one  with  another.  A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  to  any  extent.  I  don't 
approve  of  persons  waiting  trial  being  kept  in  separate  confinement,  for  I  think  as 
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regards  them  it  would  be  a  great  hardship.     I  have  had  some  experience  of  good  respect- 
able men  going  into  gaol,  committed  for  trial  and  who  were  afterwards  found  to  be  inno- 
cent, and  it  would  be  exceedingly  hard  upon  them.     I  have  known  instances  of  men  who 
would  beg  and  pray  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  other  prisoners  rather  than  be  shut  up  by 
themselves      It  would  be  hard  upon  these. 

Dr.  Rosbbrugh. 

Q.  If  you  had  your  choice  of  a  room  by  yourself  with  a  book  or  a  newspaper  or 
something  else  to  read,  or  of  being  compelled  to  associate  with  roughs  what  would  be 
your  preference  1  A.  There  are  some  of  course  to  whom  much  association  would  be  a 
punishment. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  the  gaolers  should  have  the  appointment  of  their  own  turnkeys  7' 
A.  If  there  is  any  vacancy  I  know  our  sheriff  would  not  appoint  anybody  without    con- 
sulting me,  but  I  can  conceive  a  difficulty  in  placing  a  turnkey  under  a  gaoler  where  the 
latter  does  not  think  he  ought  to  be  appointed. 

Q.  You  have  very  few  tramps  in  your  gaol  ?  A.  We  have  not  many.  My  idea 
is  that  they  ought  to  be  made  work,  and  work  hard,  except  they  are  old  men  and  cripples* 

Q,  Do  you  think  these  tramps  are  chiefly  Canadians  or  Americans  ?  A.  They  are 
Old  Country  people  a  good  many  of  them. 


Sheriff  Hope,  Belleville,  called  and  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff?    A  In  1881,  my  profession  is  a  doctor. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  Province  1  A.  It 
strikes  me  that  want  of  education  is  the  chief  ;  want  of  education — ignorance,  leads  up 
to  other  things.  The  next  I  think  is  intemperance — excessive  drinking.  Before  I  came 
here  I  called  upon  the  police  magistrate  and  asked  him  how  many  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  had  been  brought  before  him  for  crime.  From  what  he  said  I  drew  the  inference 
that  the  present  educational  system  is  not  satisfactory.  I  think  that  only  a  very  in- 
finitesimal number  would  be  reached  in  the  way  of  industrial  schools.  I  think  in 
connection  with  this  it  would  be  well  if  steps  were  taken  to  compel  children  to  attend 
school.  I  know  that  the  difficulty  is  with  poor  families,  where  the  children  would  be 
able  to  do  something  even  before  they  are  thirteen  years  of  age,  where  they  might  be  of 
some  assistance  to  their  families ;  but  in  the  cases  I  refer  to  I  know  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  children  go  to  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  having  the  power  of  enforcing 
this  1  A  That  is  a  very  nice  question,  I  think  it  should  be  left  to  some  judicial  person, 
the  judge  or  magistrate,  that  would  be  preferable  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  police 
magistrate  said  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  children  that  came  before  him  were  truants 
from  the  public  schools. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  crime  is  hereditary  ?  A.  I  think  to  a  certain  extent  it  is 
but  not  to  the  extent  some  allege.  I  think  the  offspring  of  profligate  parents  if  removed 
from  evil  surroundings  at  an  early  age  may  be  equal  to  those  of  healthy  parents. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  marriage  is  at  all  a  preventative  of  crime  1  A.  I  think  it  is. 
I  do  not  regard  marriage  as  a  failure.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  many  if  they 
were  married.  When  a  man  has  the  responsibilty  of  a  family  upon  him  he  is  as  a  rule 
more  eareful  as  regards  his  conduct.     He  has  more  vertebrae  and  does  not  fall  ea  *»a&3 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  association  of  prisoners  in  gaols,  through  imperfect 
classification  leads  to  the  spread  of  crime  ?  A.  I  have  had  some  fifty  years  experience 
having  been  gaol  surgeon  for  a  great  many  years  before  I  was  sheriff,  and  I  think  that 
the  majority  of  criminals  who  have  gone  out  of  gaol  have  been  improved  morally  and 
physically.  Their  evil  habits  mostly  have  been  those  of  drinking,  although  in  some  in- 
stances their  record  may  have  been  bad  ;  but  I  think  the  gaol  in  the  majority  of  cases 
improved  them.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  however  that  a  better  classification 
might  be  of  great  benefit. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  the  belief  that  inebriate  asylum  treatment  would  do  much  good  to  habi- 
tual drunkards  1  A.  I  do  not.  Toronto  alone  would  fill  an  inebriate  asylum  in  six  months, 
and  moreover  I  do  not  believe  in  the  treatment.  I  have  known  young  men  of  22  or  23 
being  sent  to  these  places  and  they  have  simply  been  taken  from  one  stage  of  intemper- 
ance to  another  by  the  use  of  narcotics.  I  have  visited  the  inebriate  asylums  in  New 
York  State,  and  I  have  spent  a  couple  of  days  continuously  there  and  I  am  not  at  all 
favorably  impressed  with  the  results.  They  make  statements  claiming  to  have  effected 
cures ;  well  they  may  be  correct  but  I  think  the  whole  system  of  inebriate  asylums  a 
farce.  You  want  more  central  prisons,  that  is  the  remedy.  Those  who  wish  inebriate 
asylums  should  have  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  People  who  go  to  an  inebriate  asylum  are  generally  those  who  wish  to  be  cured 
themselves  are  they  not  1     A.  Well,  sometimes  their  friends  do  so. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  noticed  last  year  you  had  committed  as  lunatics  17  prisoners;  could  the  mild 
•cases  have  peen  properly  cared  for  in  apoorhouse  1     A.  I  am  not  in  fa  vor  of  a  poor  house. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  very  good  class  of  municipal  councillors  in  Hastings ,  would  you 
prefer  that  the  gaols  should  remain  under  their  control  as  they  are  now,  or  would  you 
recommend  entire  Government  control  1  A.  I  have  not  given  sufficient  thought  to  that 
..question.  One  thing  I  should  like  to  see,  our  gaol  officers  paid  more  than  they  are  now. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  councillors  individually  and  collectively  on  this  subject  and  they 
promised  to  do  something. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  better  management  would  be  secured  if  the  gaols  were 
taken  out  of  their  hands  altogether  ?  A.  If  all  the  county  councils  were  like  the  county 
council  of  Hastings  I  do  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  give  the  turnkey  ?     A.  He  gets  $450. 

Dr.  Roserbugh. 

Q.  We  find  on  looking  over  the  returns  that  quite  a  number  of  boys  are  sent  to  gaol 
for  trepassing  on  the  railways  and  stealing  rides  ;  do  you  think  this  is  a  proper  punish- 
ment for  this  class  of  offenders  ?  A.  I  do  not ;  but  the  evidence  I  have  already  given 
will  show  you,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  police  magistrate  that  boys  who  are  regular 
attendants  at  school  are  never  charged  with  these  offences  ;  these  offenders  are  the  truants 
I  have  already  spoken  of 

Wm.  A.  Patterson,  Gaoler,  Picton,  called  and  sworn. 

"The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  ?     A.   14  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  think  frequent  committals  to  the  common  gaol  for  drunkenness  do  much 

good  ?     A.  1  could  mention  one  or  two  cases  in  which  they  have  done  good.     1  can  tell 

you  now  the  case  of  a  young  fellow   who  was  benefited  by  it,  but  as  a  general  rale  the 

-effect  is  the  other  way.     The  young  man  I  refer  to  would  get  drunk  and  be  arrested  on 
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the  Saturday  night,  and  remain  over  Sunday  in  gaol.  He  had  enough  of  it  though.  I 
met  him  the  other  day  and  he  asked  me  "  Do  you  have  many  in  gaol  now  V  I  said  "  No, 
I  am  missing  you."  He  said  "  You  have  had  me  in  for  the  last  time,  you  won't  find  me 
there  again." 

Q.  What  would  you  recommend  for  those  men  who  are  frequently  committed  for 
drunkenness?  A.  I  do  not  know.  It  would  be  a  hard  question  to  answer.  In  the  case 
of  those  who  have  come  in  several  times  I  should  favor  confinement  for  a  long  period, 
but  not  for  second  offences.  I  think  ten  day's  sentence  for  first  and  second  offences 
would  be  better  than  thirty. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  regard  to  the  governmental  control  of  gaols?  A.  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  Government  taking  the  control  out  of  the  hands  of  the  county 
councils.  Speaking  generally,  I  think  as  regards  nine  out  of  every  ten  cases  they  would 
he  conducted  better  as  far  as  supply  is  concerned,  and  repairs.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter 
indeed,  to  get  the  county  councils  to  repair  the  gaols.  There  is  a  wall  in  connection 
with  our  own  gaol  that  has  been  in  need  of  repair  for  years.  It  would,  if  attended  to 
in  proper  time,  have  cost  very  little,  but  it  was  put  otf  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
council  saying  that  they  could  not  afford  it ;  now  they  have  let  the  wall  get  into  such  a 
state  of  dilapidation  that  it  will  cost  over  $200  to  fix  it.  There  was  another  difficulty 
over  the  zinc  for  a  cooking  stove. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  When  the' temperance  legislation  came  into  operation  in  your  county,  did  you 
observe  that  this  had  much  to  do  with  reducing  the  number  of  criminals  1  A.  No,  I  do 
not  think  so.  When  the  houses  were  shut  up  I  think  we  had  more  drinking,  because 
men  would  carry  whiskey  round  in  their  pockets.  They  were  to  be  seen  frequently  in 
the  streets  so  drunk  that  they  could  scarcely  walk. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  there  was  more  drunkenness  and  fewer  commitments  ?  A.  We 
have  only  one  constable,  and  the  constable  cannot  be  all  over  at  once. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  passing  of  a  Prohibitory  Act  would  exercise  a  beneficial 
•effect  upon  the  young?     A.  I  do  not  think  so. 


James  Gillespie,  Sheriff  Prince  Edward  County,  called  and  sworn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  your  appointment,  Sheriff?  A.  It  was  at  the  time  Mr. 
Blake  was  Premier,  1871  or  1872. 

Q.  Is  the  accommodation  in  the  gaol  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  secure  proper  classifi" 
cation  1  A.  It  has  been  so  far.  We  never  had  in  our  gaol  any  notorious  characters* 
with  the  exception  of  two  who  were  hanged,  and  they  were  not  hardened  criminals  be" 
fore  they  committed  the  crime  for  which  they  were  executed. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  As  to  Governmental  control  of  the  gaols,  what  are  your  views  upon  that  question  1 
A.  I  think  the  gaols  would  be  better  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  My 
reasons  for  saying  this  are,  that  the  county  council  are  elected  from  year  to  year,  and 
I  find  that  they  are  very  close-fisted  and  very  penurious  in  regard  to  the  repair  of  the 
gaols;  and  asiar  as  salaries  are  concerned,  I  have  had  almost  to  threaten  thorn  in  order 
to  get  my  turnkey's  salary  raised  to  a  sufficient  amount  to  keep  him  from  starving. 
The  county  council  voted  him  $250  a  year  for  his  services.  Upon  that  he  had  to  keep 
a  house  and  support  his  family.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  increase  the 
amount  to  $300.  Some  of  the  members  said  that  they  could  get  men  to  work  on  their 
farms  for  $150.  However,  they  gave  him  $360  eventually,  but  that  is  a  very  small 
salary.  He  is  a  very  honest  man  and  efficient  officer.  The  gaoler  only  gets  $400,  but  ha 
has  a  furnished  house,  fire-wood  and  light.     The  turnkey  gets  nothing  \a\&  \u&  tatasr}* 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  discipline  of  the  gaol  is  injuriously  affected  by  such  municipal 
action  ?  A.  Oh,  the  county  council  has  done  very  well  as  regards  that  When  I  want  supplies 
of  clothing  and  things  of  that  kind  they  give  me  power  to  obtain  all  that  I  require.  The 
gaoler  has  more  trouble  when  he  wants  to  get  repairs  done.  They  want  to  keep  things 
as  low  as  possible,  because  if  there  is  any  increase  in  the  expenditure  they  are  afraid 
they  will  be  kicked  out  when  they  seek  re-election. 

Q.  Do  the  removals  to  the  Central  Prison  improve  your  means  of  classifying  the 
prisoners  1  A.  No.  The  most  trouble  that  we  have  had  has  been  with  prisoners  be- 
longing to  the  class  that  has  been  brought  out  from  England.  We  have  had  more  of  this 
class  than  of  any  other  boys. 

Q.  What  is  their  character?  A.  Natural  thieves  and  incendiaries.  We  have 
one  chap  who  has  been  in  our  gaol  who  was  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  three  or  four 
times.  He  was  brought  out  by  an  organization  and  was  put  on  a  farm,  and  he  no 
sooner  gets  out  of  gaol  than  he  goes  stealing  again.  He  is  a  very  bad  boy.  We  have- 
had  several  cases  of  this  kind. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  ?  A.  It  would  keep  the 
different  townships  from  getting  rid  of  their  paupers  by  sending  them  to  the  county 
gaol.  They  get  the  magistrate  to  commit  them  as  dangerous  lunatics  or  something  of 
that  kind.  We  have  had  several  cases  of  that  kind.  One  man  called  *  *  * 
found  his  way  into  the  gaol.  He  was  sent  by  the  reeve  out  of  the  township  where  he 
resided.  He  was  in  a  state  of  complete  destitution,  and  had  not  ev^n  clothes  to  cover 
himself.  I  wrote  to  the  reeve  and  told  him  his  condition.  I  got  the  gaol  surgeon  to 
give  him  a  certificate  that  he  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  gaol,  and  sent  him  out,  gave  him. 
warm  clothes  and  boots,  and  the  means  of  going  to  the  place  he  came  from.  They 
allowed  him  to  wander  about  the  streets  of  Millford  until  some  humane  person  took  pity 
oh  him.  Then  they  sent  him  back  to  the  city,  and  we  found  the  poor  old  man  shivering 
and  almost  frozen  to  death  in  the  streets  one  morning.  We  got  up  a  subscription  for 
him  and  raised  $22.  The  constable  sent  him  with  that  amount  to  his  wife.  After 
that  they  opened  their  hearts  and  allowed  him  $1.50  until  he  died.  That  man  was  com- 
mitted as  a  dangerous  lunatic,  and  when  he  was  examined  the  medical  man  certified  that 
he  was  not  insane. 

Q.  You  have  a  population  of  22,000,  in  the  county  of  Prince  Edward  with  some 
towns  and  villages  where  the  boys'  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  other  boys.  How- 
do  you  account  for  it  that  there  is  not  a  single  commitment  of  a  boy  to  gaol  1  A.  We 
cannot  account  for  it  any  more  than  that  I  think  that  they  are  well  brought  up  and  well 
cared  for  by  their  parents,  who  educate  them  and  send  them  to  school  regularly. 

Q.  Are  the  police  authorities  lax  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  reason  for 
the  police  interfering. 

Q.  Are  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes  of  a  kind  that  are  likely  to  be 
at  all  benefited  by  gaol  treatment  ?  A.  Very  few  of  them.  I  think  the  best  thing 
for  those  hardened  ones  would  be  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  dread  of  the  Central  Prison  on  the  part  of  criminals  ? 
A.  Oh,  yes,  great  dread.  They  would  far  rather  go  to  the  penitentiary  than  to  the 
Central  Prison. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  improper  classification  of  prisoners  in  gaol  1  A. 
In  my  experience  we  have  not  had  any  of  the  worst  class  of  criminals. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  boys  sent  to  the  Reformatory  who  have  come  back  again  to 
gaol  ?    A.  No.     There  was  one  who  ought  to  have  come  back  but  he  got  away  again. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  imported  boys  1     A.  No,  but  his  parents  were  English. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  of  those  boys  that  are  brought  out  by  societies 
from  the  old  country  ?     A.  I  have  known  some  of  them  to  turn  out  fine,  smart  men. 
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Q.  Are  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes  .kept  at  hard  labor?  A.  Not 
many  of  the  class  remain  long  in  gaol.  On  busy  days,  such  as  the  12th  of  July,  they 
get  drunk  and  are  arrested,  and  are  fined  and  imprisoned.  They  generally  pay  their 
fine  and  go  about  their  business.  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  run  a  man  into  gaol  who 
is  overcome  on  such  occasions  by  liquor.  Wo  have  only  one  policeman  who  has  some 
auxiliaries  on  busy  days.  He  gets  a  certain  proportion  of  the  costs  of  the  conviction. 
Altogether  a  man  may  be  made  to  pay  $3.50  costs,  and  $2.00  would  perhaps  go  to  the 
constable.  I  think  the  constable  ought  not  to  be  dependent  upon  the  fees  he  would  get 
by  taking  a  person  into  charge. 

Q.  Then  the  county  constable  is  paid  by  fees?  A.  He  is  paid  a  salary  and  gets 
the  fees  in  addition.  He  is  paid  $400  or  $500  a  year  as  chief  of  police,  but  he  is  the 
only  one  there  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  system  of  arrest  has  a  deterrent  effect  ?  A.  I  do  not, 
they  simply  get  angry  and  take  more  drink. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  crime?  A.  I  think  a  good  deal  of 
it  is  hereditary,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  lunacy — drunkenness,  idleness  and  ignorance, 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  The  percentage  of  children  that  do  not  attend  school  is 
very  small,  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  any  children  in  our  neighborhood  who  don't  go  to 
school.  I  think  a  great  fault  of  parents  is  in  allowing  their  children  to  run  about  too 
much  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen.  A  boy  forms  his  habits  in  that  period 
of  his  life.  If  he  is  kept  industrious  and  no  tallowed  to  run  about  wildly,  then  a  boy,  in  all 
probability,  will  turn  out  well,  but  if  he  is  allowed  to  be  idle  and  to  loiter  away  his  time  he 
generally  turns  out  a  tramp  or  a  vagabond,  that  is  my  experience. 


Z.  A.  VanLuvrn,  Gaoler,  Napanee,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  gaoler  of  Napanee  ?     A.  About  nine  and  a  half  years. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  about  the  mixing  of  prisoners  in  gaols  ?  A.  I  think  the 
mixing  has  a  bad  effect.  Oases  have  come  under  my  notice  where  prisaners  told 
each  other  stories  of  what  they  had  done  when  committing  crimes. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  characters,  of  the  vagrants  and  of  the  mild 
insane  that  are  committed  could  be  cared  for  in  the  poorhouse  ?  A.  Nearly  all  of  them.  All 
the  vagrants  are  not  tramps ;  some  are  honest  poor  people,  mostly  old  and  unfit  for  work. 

Q.  Then  if  these  were  sent  to  a  poorhouse,  or  to  a  workhouse  branch  attache!  to 
the  pourhouse,  very  frequently  you  would  have  no  prisoners  at  all  ?     A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  religious  instruction  in  your  &aol  ?  A.  No.  We  have 
had  several  clergymen  coming  in,  but  they  did  not  care  to  respond. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  ?     A.  We  have  not. 

Q.  Would  any  of  the  prisoners  that  are  left  on  your  hands  after  the  worst  cases 
have  gone  to  the  Central  Prison  be  fit  for  street  work  ?     A.  I  think  some  might. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  about  taking  the  control  of  gaols  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
county  councils?  A.  There  would  be  a  uniformity  of  system  which  I  think  is  very 
desirable  ;  the  whole  of  the  gaols  throughout  the  Province  would  be  managed  alike, 
and  when  we  required  anything  done  we  would  be  more  likely  to  have  it  promptly 
carried  out.  The  change,  I  think,  would  have  a  good  effect.  If  the  inspector  ca&&& 
round  and  found  a  wall  falling  down  he  would  no  doubt  put  it  t\£\&. 
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Q.  Are  your  requisitions  frequently  laid  aside  by  the  oouneils  and  not  attended  to  ? 
A.  Very  much  80.  I  will  just  relate  an  incident  which  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  the 
difficulty  we  have  sometimes  to  contend  with.  Some  years  ago  I  was  laid  up  with 
typhoid  fever.  I  was  so  ill  that  the  doctors  actually  gave  me  up  ;  the  fever  was  caused 
they  said  by  the  defective  drainage.  After  I  recovered  I  asked  the  council  to  attend  to 
this  defective  drain,  but  they  would  do  nothing.  Things  went  on  until  I  got  the 
inspector  to  report  against  the  drainage.  The  drain,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  totally 
stopped  up;  the  inspector  recommended  that  the  work  should  be  done  forthwith.  I 
brought  the  matter  then  before  the  council  and  it  ran  on  until  this  spring;.  The  accumu- 
lation of  filth  was  incredible,  but  we  have  had  the  work  accomplished  at  last. 

Q.  Did  the  gaol  surgeon  make  any  representations  respecting  this  ?  A.  No,  he 
did  not.  He  is  an  old  man  and  he  does  not  pay  very  much  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  gaol. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  cellular  system  for  prisoners  waiting  trial  in  preference 
to  indiscriminate  association,  underwhich  sometimes  a  servant  girl  would  require  to  associate 
with  a  prostitute  ?  A.  1  would,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  I  would  not.  1  certainly  would 
not  in  all  cases  apply  the  cellular  system.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  this  treatment  in  a 
sufficiently  large  cell.     I  do  not  think  1  would  use  the  system  for  any  men  wiiting  trial. 

Q.  How  many  separate  cells  of  this  large  kind  would  you  require  to  enable 
you  to  carry  out  this  kind  of  treatment  1  A.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  1  would  require 
a  new  corridor  altogether.  There  would  have  to  be  an  addition  put  to  the  gaol 
and  seven  or  eight  c  A  Is  provided  with  separate  entrances. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime?  A.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
training  of  children  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it  at  the  start.  Children  who  are  home- 
less and  left  on  the  street  to  provide  for  themselves  grow  up  in  evil  ways  and  fall  into 
drunken  habits. 


T.  D.  Pruyn,  Deputy-Sheriff  of  the  Counties  of  Lennox  and  Addington,  called  and 
sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  deputy-sheriff?     A.  About  eighteen  and  a  half  years. 

Q.  Is  your  gaol  large  enough  practically  for  all  purposes  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  But  if  you  had  removed  a  number  of  drunk  and  disorderlies  and  vagrants,  would 
you  not  be  able  to  make  a  better  classification  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  ?  A.  It  would  enable 
us  to  improve  the  discipline  of  the  gaol  greatly. 

Q.  Do  insane  prisoners  upset  the  discipline  of  the  gaol  ?  A.  They  do  to  a  large 
extent  ;  they  keep  other  prisoners  awake  by  the  noise  they  make. 

Q.  Have  the  effects  of  improper  classification  got  to  be  a  serious  evil  in  your  gaol  f  A.  I 
cannot  say  that  it  has,  because  crime  is  not  rampant  in  our  county.  I  can  imagine 
that  under  another  conditton  of  things  it  would  be  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  send  quite  a  number  of  criminals  to  the  Central  Prison  f  A.  Quite  a 
number ;  we  sent  three  last  week,  and  of  those  that  are  left  some  are  physically  incapa- 
citated for  work. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  sentenced  to  the  common  gaol 
for  the  first  offence  being  removed  to  the  Central  Prison  1  A.  T  think  so.  I  think  that 
when  the  Central  Prison  was  inaugurated  they  were  short  of  hands  and  they  took  all 
prisoners  who  were  sentenced  to  over  three  months  i  aprisonment  to  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Are  you  much  troubled  with  tramps  or  vagrants  ?  A.  No,  we  don't  encourage 
them  to  come. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  put  men  who  have  been  committed 
three  times  as  drunk  and  disorderly  on  the  street  to  work  ;  would  it  have  a  deterrent 
effect  upon  them  ?     A.  Yes,  it  might  do  them  good. 


H.  0.  Cobbbtt,  Gaoler,  Kingston,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.   When  were  you  appointed  gaoler?     A.  In  1865. 

Q.  What  conclusions  have  you-  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  system  of  cellular  con- 
finement 1  A.  I  think  in  many  cas*»s  it  would  be  beneficial.  I  would  subject  to  it 
men  committed  for  trial  for  first  offences,  an^  so  forth  ;  and  men  who  are  amenable 
to  reformation.     T  would  separate  them  from  the  other  prisoners. 

Q.  Supposing  a  man  were  awaiting  trial,  would  you  place  him  in  a  solitary 
-ot-11  ?  A.  There  is  great  injustice  done  to  untried  men  by  the  present  system 
of  treatment  They  get  the  lowest  dietary  on  the  list  A  man  who  is  awaiting  trial 
does  not  get  as  good  a  diet  as  a  sentenced  prisoner,  and  he  may  be  three  months  wait- 
ing trial  and  afterwards  be  acquitted.  Many  of  them  are  actually  punished  for  crimes 
that  they  have  never  committed.  They  get  less  food  than  the  condemned  or  habitual 
criminal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  because  when  a  man  is  waiting  trial  he  is  not  put  to  hard  labor  ? 
A.  I  think  untried  prisoners  should  have  better  cells  and  better  food. 

The  Chairman. 

Q  Do  you  think,  taking  everything  into  account,  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  introduce  the  saparate  or  cellular  system  inno  our  com  n  m  gaol  system  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Outario?  A.  I  think  the  whole  foundation  of  th  i  county  giol  system  is 
rotten  from  the  bottom  upwards.  It  is  no  use  attempting  anything  of  the  kind  as 
things  are.  There  is  too  much  division  of  authority.  I  tuink  that  the  only  Sitisfict  >ry 
solution  of  the  matter  would  be  for  the  G>verntn^nt  to  assu  ne  complete  and  absolute 
•control  of  the  whole  of  the  gaols  of  the  Province.  I  am  u  >t  an  idvocite  of  centralization 
id  together,  but  in  criminal  matters  the  control  should  t>«  direct  from  the  Crown  and 
everything  else  should  follow,  because  the  Govern  n  mo  wi-  h  a  practical  inspector  would 
know  the  requirements,  especially  after  this  commission,  an  I  the  Government  could  act 
promptly  on  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector.  As  to  the  constructing  and  re  con- 
structing the  gaols,  I  would  re  construct  the  present  system  altogether  ;  that  is  about 
what  would  be  required.  I  do  not  think  that  the  ounty  councils  would  be  very  anxious 
to  do  any  re-construction.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  in  general  terms,  and  my  remarks 
-do  not  apply  to  our  own  council. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  the  re-construction  of  gaols,  by  the  municipality  or  by  the 
government,  to  meet  the  requirements  as  regards  classification,  or  you  would  favor  the 
establishment  of  other  prisons  in  the  province  on  the  pattern  of  th->  Central  Prism  ? 
A.  I  quite  think  so.  1  think  another  prison  would  be  preferable.  I  think  the  prisons 
should  be  classified  as  well  as  the  prisoners.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  classifying  the  gaola, 
I  have  several  schemes  for  that  already. 
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Q.  Assuming  that  the  govern ment  took  the  common  gaols  of  the  province  under 
their  own  control,  would  it  be  feasible  to  retain  say,  Napanee,  Belleville,  B rock vi lie 
and  Picton,  as  places  for  prisoners  pending  trial,  and  make  Kingston  a  place  for 
sentenced  prisoners  1  A.  That  is  very  much  the  scheme  I  have  advocated  myself.  I 
have  had  a  scheme  in  my  own  mind  of  grouping  the  counties  for  classification  pur- 
poses, that  is  what  I  would  call  a  classification  of  the  gaols  as  well  as  a  classification  of 
the  prisoners.  I  would  provide  for  the  cost  by  making  one  of  the  prisons  self-sus- 
taining, where  a  certain  class  of  men  would  be  put  to  work  producing  certain  commo- 
dities, and  the  products  of  their  labor  would  recoup  the  government  for  the  transfer 
expenses.  I  think  that  the  Kingston  gaol  after  a  very  moderate  expenditure  would 
answer  all  the  requirements  of  a  prison  for  this  district  for  short-sentenced  prisoners,, 
and  the  county  gaols  could  be  used  for  the  prisoners  awaiting  trial. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  separate  or  cellular  system  could  be  used  advantageously  for 
prisoners  awaiting  trial,  and  also  for  prisoners  convicted  for  first  offences  ?  A.  It  would 
have  a  deterrent  effect  I  think. 

Q.  Would  the  system  have  a  reformatory  influence  ?  A.  I  think  so,  but  one  cant 
only  speculate  over  that ;  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  actual  proof. 

Q.  Oan  you  inform  the  commission  whether  the  association  of  various  classes  in  your 
gaol  has  had  an  evil  effect  1  A.  Yes,  I  know  it  has  a  bad  effect  I  have  seen,  for 
instance,  prisoners  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  sent  to  gaol  for  first  offences  who  have 
had  to  associate  with  hardened  prisoners.  I  have  noticed  these  boys  after  their  term  of 
imprisonment  have  expired  associate  at  the  street  corners  with  the  degraded  character* 
that  they  met  in  gaol. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  Central  Prison  treatment  on  those  sent  from  your 
gaol  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  in  all  cases.  I  know  that  they  dread  the  Central  Prison,  but 
there  have  been  many  of  them  "repeaters." 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  course  of  troatment  would  prevent  "  repeaters "  ?  A.  If 
the  wholesome  and  strict  discipline  that  I  understand  is  carried  on  at  the  Central 
Prison  will  not  prevent  their  relapsing  into  crime,  I  do  not  know  what  prison  discipline 
will  accomplish,  except  such  a  sharp  and  severe  course  as  the  use  of  the  lash. 

Q.  What  treatment  would  you  propose  for  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes  who  are 
constantly  coming  under  your  care  ?  A.  If  a  man  is  married  the  effect  of  sending  him 
to  gaol  is  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  others.  I  would  make  the  punishment  heroic.  If  he 
shewed  no  desire  to  reform  after  one  or  two  or  three  terms  of  imprisonment,  but  pre- 
ferred to  lie  idle  in  gaol,  why,  I  would  flog  him,  and  repeat  the  flogging  again  until  he 
was  made  a  better  man.  I  think  you  ought  to  punish  the  man  who  commits  the  crime, 
the  punishment  ought  to  follow  the  crime.  It  may  be  a  very  old-fashioned  method,  but 
I  don't  believe  it  is  one  bit  of  good  sending  the  men  to  gaol. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  considerable  number  of  these  drunk  and  disorderly  characters 
could  be  reclaimed  by  inebriate  asylum  treatment  ?  A.  My  idea  is  that  there  should 
bean  inebriate  ward  in  every  gaol,  where  young  men  whom  the  gaol  surgeon  thinks 
amenable  to  treatment,  such  as  that  of  an  inebriate  asylum,  could  be  dealt  with.  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  placed  in  that  inebriate  ward  for  first  offences. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  could  be  done  as  well  in  the  gaol  or  in  the  Central  Prison  as 
in  an  inebriate  asylum  ?  A.  Why  not.  The  gaoler  who  has  charge  of  these  men  would 
act  under  the  directions  of  a  qualified  practitioner. 

Q.  Has  gaol  treatment  as  it  exists  ,*iOw  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  drunk  and 
disorderly  classes  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  tha*  it  has  ;  many  of  these  men  have  been  in  gaol 
a  dozen  times.  For  instance,  I  locked  ftp  a  man  this  morning  who  has  been  in  no  1 
than  twelve  times. 
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Q.  What  do  you  think  of  putting  a  man  to  work  on  the  streets  when  lie  has  been  in 
gaol  a  great  number  of  times ;  say  four  or  five  times  ?  A.  I  certainly  think  that  he  would 
not  feel  the  degradation  of  being  put  on  the  streets  to  work  if  he  has  been  committed  so 
frequently  as  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  degradation  would  be  any  better  than  flogging?  A.  Oh, 
flogging  stands  out  alone  by  itself. 

Q.  Would    long    confinement,    say    for  periods    of    two    years    in    the    Central 

Prison,  for  drunkards  who   had  frequently  passed  through   the   common  gaol   have   a 

good  effect  ?     A.  It  should   have   a   good   effect ;  in  two  years   time   a   man  compul- 

aorilf  kept  away  from  liquor  and  forced  into  regular  habits,  regular  diet,  regular  sleep, 

ought  certainly  to  be  btnefited. 

Q.  Are  quite  a  number  of  people  who  come  to  your  gaol  proper  subjects  for  a 
poor  house  ?  A.  Yes.  Take  that  woman  you  saw  in  gaol  this  morning,  who  was  in  the 
Mercer  reformatory,  and  who  is  sentenced  again  to  the  Mercer  reformatory,  that  woman 
ought  not  to  be  sentenced  to  gaol  at  all.  In  a  case  like  this  where  the  woman  is  weak- 
minded,  I  think  she  ought  to  be  subject  to  some  restraint.  I  would  not  allow  her  to  be 
at  large  at  all.  It  is  only  propagating  more  evil  to  let  .her  out ;  she  is  certainly  an 
improper  subject  for  a  gaol,  however,  and  it  is  improper  to  have  her  two  children  in  the 
gaol  with  her.  There  are  a  large  number  of  the  prisoners,  probably  out  of  the  254  that  we 
received  last  year,  there  are  fifty  who  should  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse. 

Q.  Have  you  any  religious  instruction  in  the  gaol  ?  A.  The  members  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  visit  the  gaol  every  Sabbath  morning,  and  on  Sunday  after- 
noons between  two  and  three  o'clock  the  Rev.  Mr.  McMorine  preaches.  We  have  no 
chaplain,  the  prisoners  are  assembled  in  the  large  room  that  you  were  in  this  morning, 
and  there  the  services  are  conducted. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  1     A.  No,  but  I  have  made  several  attempts  to  get  one. 

Q.  From  your  observation,  what  has  been  the  result  of  treatment  in  the  reformatory 
for  boys  f     A.  Well,  I  have  had  a  great  many  recommittals. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  another  system  should  be  adopted  in  respect  to  children  who 
have  not  become  criminals  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word — any  other  establishment 
that  would  prove  more  effective  in  reclaiming  the  young  ?  A.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  the  day  is  an  industrial  school.  I  would  have  industrial  schools  in  certain 
localities  for  children  who  have  not  committed  crime,  but  have  got  beyond  the  control  of 
'their  parents,  and  for  the  children  of  parents  who  shewed  by  their  own  conduct  that  they  . 
were  improper  custodians  of  children.  I  would  break  the  parental  authority  when  it 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  to  do  so.  In  many  cases  they  are  forced  into  evil 
by  the  vicious  example  of  the  parents.  The  child's  education  is  neglected,  its  morals  are 
neglected,  and  it  is  allowed  to  grow  up  like  a  weed  in  the  human  garden.  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  taking  it  away  from  the  parents  in  such  cases  and  placing  it  in  an  industrial 
school  where  it  can  be  taught  a  trade  and  fitted  for  eaaning  a  livelihood.  If  men  have 
trades  they  are  not  usually  criminals.  Criminals  are,  as  a  rule,  men  who  have  no 
proper  occupation,  no  trade,  no  way  of  earning  their  livelihood  ;  they  have  to  steal  and 
they  do  steal. 

Mr.  Juby. 

Q.  If  you*  examine  the  returns  of  the  prisons  in  Ontario,  you  would  find  from  these 
returns  that  the  majority  of  the  prisoners  have  trades  ?  A.  I  am  only  speaking  from 
what  I  know.  I  don't  find  that  the  case  with  those  who  go  through  my  hands.  I  may 
say  with  regard  to  these  returns  that  we  have  a  form  that  we  fill  up  on  the  reception  of 
a  prisoner  ;  there  is  a  list  of  questions,  and  the  turnkey  fills  up  the  answers.  These  are 
taken  from  my,  register.  If  a  man  says  he  is  a  carpenter  he  is  put  down  as  a  carpenter. 
£ome  of  these  men  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade  tha\  the^  wj  Xtas^  \w«<& 
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learned.  They  may  have  worked  three  months  perhaps  as  a  carpenter,  and  they  are  put 
in  the  book  as  such  ;  their  information,  however,  is  not  reliable.  I  have  seen  a  man  call 
himself  a  carpenter  who  hardly  knew  how  to  cut  a  piece  of  wood. 

Q.  And  you  have  found  some  who  are  good  mechanics  ?  A.  Very  few.  Not  more 
than  one  per  cent.,  would  I  call  good  mechanics. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  an  association  here  for  the  aid  of  discharged  prisoners  1  A.  No, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  organised  system.  There  are  one  or  two  ladies  who* 
are  quite  active  in  the  matter  and  who  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  prisoners. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  crime  1  A.  I  do  not 
know  ;  there  are  so  many  causes.  I  would  attribute  crime  to  a  dozen  causes — want 
of  proper  home  influence  as  regards  children  ;  want  of  proper  moral  training  ;  allowing 
children  to  run  about  the  streets  at  night ;  loss  of  parental  or  any  other  control ;  allowing1 
children  to  contract  bad  habits  ;  allowing  them  to  grow  up  in  crime.  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  theory  of  an  hereditary  taint  in  crime.  I  know  many  cases  where 
criminal  parents  have  a  criminal  progeny.     Last  week  I  had  in  the  gaol  a  mother,  her 

daughter,  and  the  daughter's  children — three  generations  in  at  one  time. 

•  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  the  associations  for  bringing  children  out  to  this  country 
have  imported  many  children  of  that  kind  1  A.  Two  of  those  that  were  removed  to  the 
reformatory  were  boys  brought  oat  by  these  associations.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  just  over  16  years  of  age,  about  17,  18  and  19.  I  may  say  generally  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  25,  and  a  good  many  of  tbem  go  to  the  Central  Prison.  Many  of 
them  are  boys  brought  out  by  the  societies  ;  there  are  very  few  prisoners  from  the  county 
of  Frontenac,  that  is,  the  rural  portion  of  the  constituency. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  compulsory  education  ?     A.  I  certainly  would. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  an  enactment  to  punish  truancy  ?  A.  I  think  so.  If 
a  statute  does  not  provide  for  it,  it  is  no  good.  But  it  is  a  nice  question,  how  far  you 
ought  to  punish  a  parent  for  a  child's  truancy 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  that  you  would  like  to  make  1  A.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  so  me  provision  whereby  lunatics  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  gaol  over 
a  certain  length  of  time.  A  great  number  of  people  who  get  into  gaol  are  weak-minded 
and  could  be  just  as  well  cared  for  in  a  poorhouse.  I  know  from  my  own  experience 
that  out  of  every  3,000  lunatics  to-day,  1,000  should  be  kept  in  poorhouses  and  not  be 
inmates  of  asylums  or  gaols  at  all.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  have  lunatics  in  the  gaoL 
There  is  another  point  that  has  been  touched  upon  by  other  officials ;  that  is,  in  regard 
to  salary.  I  am  in  favor  of  Government  control.  I  think  a  man  is  a  slave  when  he  is 
put  in  a  position  without  any  hope  of  promotion  ;  there  is  no  incentive  for  him  to  per- 
form his  duty  well  or  to  try  and  make  his  work  a  success  and  to  establish  a  reputation. 
Under  the  present  system  a  man  has  no  incentive  whatever  for  self-improvement ;  a 
gaoler  is  a  mere  slave.  There  is  no  chance  of  his  salary  being  raised  uuder  existing 
conditions,  nor  is  there  any  hope  of  promotion.  1  have  been  twenty-five  years  a  gaoler 
and  fourteen  years  ago  I  was  recommended  for  an  increase  of  salary.  I  am  getting  now 
just  what  I  got  then.  That  is  poor  encouragement.  He  must  be  a  philanthropist  or 
have  amazingly  conscientious  motives,  or  a  strong  desire  to  do  his  duty  if  he  is  to  become 
an  efficient  officer.  Them  is  nothing  to  encourage  hi  in  to  do  so,  and  he  might  just  as- 
well  take  it  easy.  If  the  Government  had  control  the  promotion  of  good  officers  would 
be  a  great  incentive  to  men  to  do  their  best  and  would  certainly  be  productive  of 
efficiency  ;  for  instance,  in  Ottawa  gaol  there  were  last  year  641  prisoners,  the  gaoler 
at  Ottawa  gets  $650,  and  at  Whitby,  where  there  were  only  85  prisoners,  the  gaoler 
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gets  $800.     The  gaoler  of    London  gets  only   $600,    while  there  are  1,042  prisoners. 
In  Brock ville,  where    there    are    179    prisoners,  the    gaoler   gets    $1,000.     I  mention  . 
these  facts  to  show  that  there  is  no  system  whatever  in  connection  with  the  gaols. 

Dr.  Rosbbruoh. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  harm  arises  from  bringing  boys  and  girls  up  in  the  police 
court  ?  A.  I  think  it  has  a  degrading  effect  upon  the  boy  or  girl ;  it  gives  publicity, 
whereas,  for  the  first  offences  the  matter  might  be  enquired  into  privately.  This  would 
save  the  humiliation  of  the  appearance  in  the  police  court  which  is  alway  degrading. 
When  a  person  appears  in  the  police  court  he  is  looked  down  upon,  he  loses  heart,  and 
often  he  never  recovers  himself. 

Mrs.  Chown,  President  of  the  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  Miss  Chestnut, 
a  member  of  that  body,  appeared  before  the  commission  and  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  schools. 

Mrs.  Chown  said  : 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Can  you  inform  the  commission  what  class  of  children  you  would  deal 
with  if  an  industrial  school  were  established?  A.  Mrs.  Chown.  It  would  be  for 
the  poorer  class  whose  parents  are  unable  to  look  after  them — the  smaller  children  whose 
parents  have  to  go  out  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  We  would  like  to  have  something 
like  an  industrial  school  to  rtscue  the  children  who  run  about  the  streets,  and  who  are 
falling  into  crime.  It  is  really  deplorable  to  think  of  the  number  who  go  about  the 
streets  and  to  see  how  much  evil  arises  from  this  cause.  The  father  is  often  unable  to 
support  his  family  through  his  drunken  habits,  and  the  woman  has  to  go  out  working, 
and  perhaps  this  goes  on  for  a  length  of  time,  the  children  meanwhile  running  about  the 
streets  and  it  may  be  getting  into  gaol.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  husband  were 
kept  in  prison  altogether  than  that  he  should  at  times  be  a  burden  upon  those  whom 
he  ought  to  support  The  rest  of  the  family  would  do  a  great  deal  better  without 
him.  He  takes  his  wife's  money  and  spends  it.  I  know  an  instance  of  a  man  who  took 
the  earnings  of  his  wife,  who  worked  hard  at  Christmas  time,  and  drank  the  whole  of 
them  ;  che  mother  and  the  children  were  allowed  to  do  as  best  they  could  and  in  such 
cases  what  can  they  do  but  run  about  the  streets  and  fall  into  evil  habits.  We  want  an 
industrial  school  for  these  children,  especially  for  the  girls,  and  there  ought  to  be 
women  in  charge  of  it  who  would  enable  these  girls  to  learn  something  that  would  be 
useful  for  them  afterwards. 

Miss  Chestnut  said  :  I  was  connected  with  a  home  in  New  York  where  they  care  for 
children  who  are  neglected  by  their  parents.  At  that  home  they  have  taken  thousands, 
many  of  them  away  from  their  parents,  never  allowing  them  to  see  them  again.  The 
majority  of  these  are  occupying  respectable  positions  now.  They  had  not  less  than  3,000 
children  in  this  New  York  institution,  the  Home  of  the  Friendless.  A  very  small  per- 
centage go  wrong  ;  they  have  them  all  followed  up.  The  children  are  well  cared  for, 
and  they  are  taught  useful  occupations  ;  they  are  taken  away  from  parents  who  are  unfit 
to  be  entrusted  with  their  care. 

Q.  It  is  stated  as  an  objection  to  this  system  that  both  boys  and  girls  become  too 
much  dependent  upon  others  ;  have  not  sufficient  reliance  upon  their  own  resources;  and 
are  too  ready  to  fall  into  temptation  1  A.  Not  at  all.  They  make  it  there  like  a  child's 
natural  home.  They  put  the  children  out  into  families  just  as  quickly  as  they  can  get 
places  for  them.  The  practice  is  to  take  the  larger  girls  as  soon  as  they  learn  to  work 
to  homes  outside.  While  they  are  in  the  institution  they  go  to  school  during  scho  )1 
hours  and  they  are  taught  some  useful  occupation. 

Q.  Have  you  material  enough  here  in  the  city  of  Kingston  for  s.ich  an  institution  1 
Mrs.  Chown  :  I  think  we  have  enough. 
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Miss  Chestnut :  I  should  like  to  say  that  many  people  don't  like  to  send  their 
-children  to  school  here  because  they  are  not  dressed  well  enough.  The  child  is 
allowed  to  run  about  and  I  am  afraid  that  in  many  instances  it  falls  into  evil  habits. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  considered  how  far  the  authority  of  parents  should  be  interfered 
with.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  the  State  to  interfere  with  a  mother  to  the  extent  of 
taking  away  a  child  and  making  it  a  ward  of  the  State  ?  A.  I  think  many  of  them 
would  be  only  too  thankful  if  they  knew  that  their  children  were  off  the  street  because, 
of  course,  it  is  a  burden  on  their  minds  while  they  are  at  work  ;  they  do  not  know  what  may 
happen  to  their  children  ;  they  are  anxious  about  them  and  at  the  same  time  they  know 
that  they  can  do  nothing 

Q.  You  say  that  it  is  a  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  take  children  away  from 
their  parents  if  they  are  improper  custodians  1  A.  Yes,  such  a  law  was  passed  some 
years  ago.  We  found  that  the  children  were  running  about  with  no  one  to  look  after 
them,  on  the  road  to  destruction ;  and  philanthropic  people  were  unable  to  do  any- 
thing until  they  got  this  law  passed.  Under  its  provisions  they  are  now  enabled  to 
remove  the  children  from  their  parents,  to  take  them  to  this  home  and  start  them  in 
life.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  promoted  the  passing  of  this 
law. 


Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright,  Chaplain  of  the  Penitentiary,  Kingston,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  chaplain  to  the  penitentiary  1  A. 
About  sixteen  years. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  of  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
children  of  criminals  and  who  are  liable  to  become  criminals  themselves  ?  A.  Education  is  a 
great  factor  in  preventing  crime.  Anything  that  raises  self-respect  has  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent crime ;  any  improvement  in  the  education  of  children  ;  anything  that  will  lead  to  chil- 
dren attending  school  would  be  a  great  preventative  of  crime.  I  made  a  special  reading  test 
in  the  prison  some  time  ago.  I  made  each  one  read  a  verse.  Of  618  men,  33  read  without 
assistance,  282  could  not  read  without  assistance  and  63  could  not  read  at  all.  I  think  that 
ignorance  is  a  very  large  factor  in  producing  crime.  I  would  not  say  that  it  is  the  chief 
cause  of  crime.  The  chief  cause  of  crime,  I  think,  is  heredity.  In  a  great  many  cases 
the  habitual  criminal  is  to  a  certain  extent  insane.  The  instincts  of  crime  vary  ;  some- 
times it  is  oishonesty;  sometimes  a  gratification  of  lust;  sometimes  evil  propensity, 
almost  approaching  monomania.  This  is  probably  the  result  of  the  criminal  being 
descended  from  criminal  parents  or  parents  who  may  not  absolutely  have  been  criminals, 
who  have  been  dishonest,  who  have  committed  fraud  but  have  kept  themselves  without 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Heredity  gives  the  tendency,  and  environment  prevents  any 
chance  that  there  may  be  of  an  eradication  of  it. 

Q.  Taking  children  away  from  the  influences  of  association  completely,  do  you  think 
that  heredity  would  follow  them  ?  A.  I  think  it  would,  provided  the  hereditary 
tendency  is  there.  But  when  I  speak  of  the  hereditary  tendency  I  speak  of  an  invari- 
able tendency  that  way.  It  may  not  manifest  itself  in  the  particular  form  in  which  it 
was  developed  in  the  parent.  I  do  not  say  that  every  dishonest  parent  has  naturally  a 
dishonest  son  ;  but  as  a  rule  where  you  have  got  a  dishonest  parent,  you  have  dishonest 
children  too. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  many  cases  of  children  of  that  kind  coming  from  the  Old 
Country  ?  A.  There  are  a  considerable  number  in  the  prison  who  have  come  from  the 
Old  Country  prisons.  But  there  are  also  a  great  many  of  our  own  and  I  think  that  com- 
pulsory education  or  some  mode  of  compelling  the  children  to  go  to  school,  would  be  an 
effectual  method  of  treating  these.  I  do  not  know  how  that  could  be  carried  out  but  if 
there  is  any  way  of  forcing  education  upon  children  I  think  it  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect;  if  we  could  provide  some  sort  of  a  ragged  school  it  would  be  useful  in  a  town. 
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like  Toronto.  I  cannot  speak  positively,  but  if  our  hands  were  strengthened  by  some 
enactment,  we  might  be  able  to  do  something  here.  We  had  a  Lancasterian  school  which 
was  established  by  private  subscription.  The  children  were  chiefly  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  who  attended  it.  It  was  continued  until  the  year  1875.  It  was  kept  up 
by  a  fund  especially  organized  for  the  purpose,  and  ladies  canvassed  for  subscriptions. 
In  that  year,  however,  it  was  discontinued,  because  the  public  schools  with  free  educa- 
tion were  opened,  and  did  the  work  that  it  was  intended  to  do.  Sometimes  they  gave  the 
grant  that  would  have  accrued  for  this  purpose  to  the  Orphans'  Home,  and  just  now  the 
committee  has  re-considered  how  they  are  to  employ  the  funds  at  their  disposal.  I  think 
they  would  be  very  glad  to  have  any  way  of  employing  their  funds,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  trust,  for  the  education  of  poor  children  of  ail  denominations.  I 
think  they  would  require  to  have  their  hands  strengthened  by  a  law  to  authorize  their 
dealing  with  the  funds  and  also  in  the  way  of  compelling  children  to  attend  school. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  your  views  as  to  the  effects  of  improper  classification  of 
prisoners,  do  you  think  it  is  a  crying  evil?  A.  I  think  it  is.  A  great  many  of  the 
older  criminals  deliberately  lay  themselves  out  to  instruct  young  ones.  I  have  never  been 
informed  of  that  by  the  criminals  themselves,  some  men  have  told  me.  One  would  say 
"  Although  I  am  a  thief  I  never  tried  to  influence  anyone  else,  but  others  do/'  I  think 
as  regards  indecent  conduct  and  conversation  and  immorality,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
•of  harm  dona  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  mischief  arises  from  the  association  of  prisoners 
in  the  gaols  and  penitentiaries,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  more  perfect  system  of  classifi- 
cation. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  into  what  is  called  the  cellular  or  separate  system  1  A. 
Yes,  I  think  that  if  you  could  carry  it  out  so  as  not  to  affect  the  prisoners  injuriously, 
physically  or.  mentally,  the  effect  from  a  moral  point  of  view  would  be  very  good. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  see  that  there  are  a  number  of  cells  on  this  principle  now  in  course  of  construct- 
ion in  the  penitentiary  ?  A.  Yes.  We  have  something  partially  approaching  it  in  tho 
.hospital  system.  When  the  men  go  into  the  hospital  each  one  has  a  cell  by  himself,  and 
when  the  chaplain  visits  them  he  sees  each  man  by  himself.  I  think  he  is  much  more 
likely  to  do  good  than  when  others  come  in  contact  with  him,  but  unless  you  meet  the 
prisoner  in  the  hospital  or  somewhere  else  under  similar  circumstances,  you  cannot  come 
into  contact  with  him  so  as  to  bring  his  mind  to  spiritual  matters. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  system  ought  to  be  extended  to  prisoners  who  are  waiting 
for  trial  ?  A .  It  might ;  it  is  the  loneliness  of  it  that  would  make  it  objectionable  ;  men 
partially  educated  or  uneducated  seem  to  be  utterly  unable  to  occupy  themselves  with 
their  own  society,  they  long  for  the  society  of  others.  Of  course  there  are  a  few  men 
more  highly  educated  who  sometimes  get  into  prison  and  who  are  exceedingly  disgusted 
with  the  society  in  which  they  find  themselves ;  men  mixing  in  good  society  would  far 
rather  at  the  outset  be  by  themselves  than  with  other  prisoners,  but  after  a  few  years 
their  finer  feelings  wear  off  and  they  become  almost  like  the  others.  In  a  few  weeks  or  a 
few  months  they  become  tolerably  free  and  easy,  and  talk  with  the  other  men.  The  dis- 
gust that  they  experienced  at  first  passes  away. 

Q.  Would  you  not  look  upon  this  cellular  separation  as  punishment  ?  A.  Personally 
I  should  not  do  so.  I  think  that  if  I  were  in  their  place  I  should  prefer  the  separate 
system  ;  but  after  associating  with  them  probably  for  a  time  I  would  become  used  to  it 
and  would  not  mind  the  association. 

Q.  Under  the  new  method  of  cellular  construction  at  the  penitentiary,  will  it  not  be 
possible  for  men  to  communicate  with  others  in  the  same  corridors  1  A.  I  understand 
that  they  are  going  to  have  large  open  spaces,  with  iron  work  preventing  one  from  com- 
municating with  the  other  ;  and  unless  a  man  is  almost  standing  over  these  barricades  he 
'would  not  be  able  to  communicate  with  his  neighbour. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  could  communicate  by  raps?     A.  They  might. 
22  (P.c.) 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  on  prisoners  of  the  application 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence?  A.  I  very  much  doubt  the  effect  of  it;  yon 
see  a  criminal  has  nothing  to  do  but  think  of  getting  out.  I  question  the 
encouragement  that  is  offered  for  genuine  reform.  The  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  warden,  the  chaplain  and  the  doctor  would  be  passed  from  one 
man  to  another,  and  you  may  depend  that  the  men  would  take  advantage  of  this 
to  serve  their  own  purposes.  Unless  the  prisoners  are  kept  in  solitary  confinement 
and  are  deprived  of  communication  with  each  other  I  am  afraid  that  the  system  would 
work  badly.  It  would  be  a  tradition  of  the  prison  how  you  could  keep  on  the  soft  side 
of  an  officer  and  the  men  would  learn  from  one  another  all  the  little  hints  as  to  how  they 
could  best  shorten  the  period  of  their  confinement.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  would  tend  to  bring  out  eye  work,  and  that  is  a  bad  thing  amongst  men. 
At  present,  with  the  system  of  shortening  their  terms,  the  men  who  are  the  best  behaved 
in  gaol  are  the  short  timers,  but  they  come  back  from  time  to  time.  I  don't  say  thie- 
positively,  but  I  think  that  they  instruct  on«  another  as  to  how  they  can  best  shorten* 
their  sentences. 

Q.  What  method  would  you  propose  for  dealing  with  habitual  drunkards  and  dis- 
orderly prisoners  ;  would  you  send  them  to  the  Central  Prison  for  a  long  period.  Do* 
you  think  that  that  would  lead  many  of  them  to  habits  of  sobriety  ?  A.  One  would  think 
it  would,  but  I  am  doubtful  about  it ;  some  people  are  very  doubtful  about  it.  They 
maintain  that  when  these  prisoners  get  out  of  gaol  the  appetite  for  drink  which  has  been 
kept  in  check  under  restraint  comes  back  again  and  that  imprisonment  has  no  effect  in 
reclaiming  them  permanently. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  keeping  boys  from  crime  t 
A.  I  think  that  training  in  connection  with  some  of  the  schools  in  the  country  would  be- 
an advantage.  Manual  training  is  a  good  thing.  There  are  boys  who  are  deficient  in 
educational  power  but  whose  manual  tastes  might  be  developed  if  there  were  any  way  of 
bringing  them  out  at  school.  I  think  very  often  in  the  case  of  prisoners  that  crime  is  the 
result  of  a  man's  having  mistaken  his  avocation.  He  has  not  the  heart  for  his  own  work  y 
he  does  not  get  on  and  he  is  disappointed  and  disheartened.  I  think  if  we  had  some  way 
of  employing  these  men,  keeping  them  always  occupied,  it  would  have  a  remedial  effect  'r 
but  you  must  find  them  intelligent  employment.  I  think  that  oakum  picking  and  stone- 
breaking  and  employments  of  that  kind  give  a  man  a  distaste  for  work.  It  would  be 
hurtful  rather  than  beneficial.  I  have  not  known  many  who  have  been  greatly  improved 
by  such  a  course  of  industrial  training  for  this  reason  :  Men  who  have  any  self -respect 
hate  the  very  name  of  prisoner.  They  generally  don't  like  it  to  be  even  known  to  myself 
as  chaplain  where  they  go ;  they  want  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether.  The  consequence  is- 
that  of  the  prisoners  who  don't  come  back  we  know  very  little.  They  are  not  generally 
allowed  to  stay  in  Kingston  and  unless  we  accidentally  run  across  them  we  very  seldom 
see  them.     Of  course  some  of  them  do  get  on  very  well. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  officer  under  some  control,  say  of  a  volun- 
tary body  such  as  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  to  go  round  and  visit  these  prisoners  and 
see  how  they  are  doing  1  A.  It  might  be  useful,  but  a  man  who  is  desirous  of  leading  a 
new  life  wants  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  has  been  in  prison,  because  it  is  a  very  great 
hindrance  to  him.  If  it  is  known  that  he  has  been  in  gaol  there  are  very  many  draw- 
backs to  his  getting  on.  If  there  is  a  crime  committed  in  the  neighborhood  he  is  the  one 
suspected  of  it  first  and  he  is  apt  to  be  sent  back  upon  very  slight  evidence.  I  should 
think  that  most  of  them  would  dislike  very  much  if  they  thought  that  track  was  kept  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  branches  of  this  society  at 

different  places  to  try  and  get  these  men  work   when  they  go  out  of  prison  1     A.  I 

think  the  greater  number  of  the  men  would  prefer  to  go  on  their  own  account.     There 

are  a  few  who  would  be  willing  to  be  helped.     The  odium  that  attaches  to  beiag  in 

gao\  has  a  serious  effect  upon  a  man  who  is  endeavoring  to  get  employment.     It  has 
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also  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  men  that  makes  them  more  easily  discouraged.  A 
nervous  man  or  owe  of  a  despondent  turn  of  mind,  would  probably  after  two  or  three 
rebuffs  be  discouraged  and  put  it  down  to  his  being  a  convict ;  of  course  something  might 
be  done  for  the  men  by  communicating  with  employers. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  a  large  number  in  the  penitentiary  who  are  there  because 
they  could  not  obtain  employment  and  because  they  had  no  means  of  earning  their  liveli- 
hood ?  A.  Well,  a  good  many  will  tell  you  so.  They  have  probably  either  been  unwilling 
to  work  at  more  than  one  particular  employment  or  they  have  no  employment  to  work  at. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  find  employment  for  these 
men.  Do  you  know  that  every  man  transferred  from  the  prison  workshop  to  a  factory 
is  put  in  the  place  of  some  one  who  has  been  at  work  there  or  who  would  be  likely  to 
get  work  there  1  Is  it  not  unfair  to  the  men  who  are  not  criminals  to  be  subjected  to* 
competition  of  this  kind  1  A.  I  should  think  that  an  employer  would  prefer  to  keep  a 
man  who  has  not  been  in  a  prison  or  reformatory. 

Q.  When  we  are  told  by  these  men  that  they  have  been  taught  trades  we  infer 
from  that  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  through  life  at  their  trades,  and  that  they 
have  been  obliged  to  commit  crime.  In  that  case  what  is  the  use  of  giving  more  people- 
trades  ?  A.  I  think  that  to  give  a  man  a  trade  is  partly  an  encouragement  to  make 
him  work  at  it,  and  if  he  is  not  efficient  at  his  trade,  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  him. 

Q.  By  endeavoring  to  procure  employment  for  these  men  when  they  leave  gaolr 
don't  you  run  the  risk  of  throwing  another  man  out  of  his  situation  1  A.  I 
have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case ;  very  few  employers  would  take  a  man  into  their 
employment  who  has  just  left  prison,  and  throw  an  honest  man  out  of  work. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  labor  market,  Mr.  Massey  and 
Mr.  Rath  bone  can  get  all  the  help  they  want,  and  if  they  are  to  take  one  of  your 
prisoners  on,  somebody  else  must  suffer  1  A.  That  is  a  question  I  have  not  thought 
out ;  I  can  only  say  I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  I  cannot  answer. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  find  from  your  experience  that  in  the  employment  of  ex-prisoners,  other 
men  are  displaced  to  make  room  for  them  1  A.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  a  new  position  might  be  created  and  no  one  would  be  injuriously 
affected.  Men  are  not  usually  thrown  out  of  employment  unless  they  cdfl tract  idle 
habits  or  are  inefficient,  or  have  their  services  dispensed  with  through  some  other  reason. 
You  are  assuming  that  we  are  giving  the  men  a  better  chance  than  other  men  by 
interesting  ourselves  on  their  behalf.  The  persons  that  we  interest  ourselves  in  ate 
chiefly  young  fellows  that  we  look  upon  as  particularly  decent  and  likely  to  do  well 
when  they  leave  the  prison.  Our  object  is  to  give  such  a  man  a  fair  chance,  so  that  he 
shall  not  go  out  into  the  world  handicapped  with  his  convict  brand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  There  is  a  question  we  have  asked  of  many  witnesses  :  What  do  you  think  would 
justify  the  State  in  interfering  between  a  parent  and  child  ?  Do  you  think  the  inter- 
ference  of  the  State  would  be  justifiable  in  a  case  such  as  that  described  by  the  ladies- 
whom  you  heard  give  evidence?  A.  I  think  so  far  as  the  education  of  the  child  is 
concerned  it  would  be  justifiable  It  is  necessary  to  educate  children  to  make  them 
useful  members  of  society,  but  to  take  a  child  completely  away  from  a  parent's  control 
would  be  justifiable  only  in  extreme  cases.  I  think  you  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in 
interfering  in  that  way.  Where  the  parent  is  vicious,  where  the  training  of  the  children 
is  in  fault,  something  ought  to  be  done  perhaps  in  the  interests  of  the  children,  espe- 
cially where  the  parents  are  actually  training  the  children  to  crime.  I  should  be 
opposed  to  taking  children  from  parents  who,  owing  to  their  circumstances,  could  not 
take  proper  care  of  them,  except  so  far  as  going  to  school  is  concerned ;  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  ragged  school  where  the  children  of  such  parents  could  be  sent ;  that 
would  give  them  a  chance. 
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Kingston,  17th  July,  1890. 

Edwin  Horsey,  Chief  Constable,  Kingston,  worn  : 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  chief  of  police,  Mr.  Horsey  ?  A.  I  was  appointed  in 
December  1881. 

Q  When  people  are  apprehended  and  brought  to  your  station,  are  they  kept  in 
separate  cells.  A.  They  are  not  put  into  separate  cells.  We  have  a  large  room  for  men 
and  a  room  for  women,  and  if  any  create  disturbances  we  put  them  into  separate  cells. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  of  that  kind  of  confinement  upon  offenders.  A.  I 
should  Hay  it  has  a  bad  effect  upon  them. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  some  better  method  than  that  in  the  police  station.  A.  Yes. 
For  \ouths  1  should  say  that  a  birching  is  the  best  thing,,  and  I  would  put  them  in  a 
separa«e  place  altogether.  I  would  classify  them  in  a  sense.  Those  who  came  in  for 
first  (  ffi  cos  I  would  not  put  with  hardened  criminals.  We  have  no  option  but  to  do 
that  now.  There  is  great  variety  of  character  amongst  the  juvenile  prisoners  who  pass 
through  our  station.  For  instance,  boys  who  are  sent  to  the  reformatory,  when  they 
come  down  mix  up  in  the  police  station  with  probably  quite  innocent  boys  who 
happen  for  some  trivial  offence  to  have  fallen  into  trouble. 

Q  From  your  experience,  are  the  boys  who  have  been  to  Penetanguishene  as 
bad  or  worse  than  others  ?  A.  They  are  worse  than  others — they  are  the  worst  boys 
that  we  have  in  this  city. 

Q.  Then  the  reformatory  has  not  accomplished  much  for  them  ?  A.  I  believe  it  is 
rather  a  school  for  criminals. 

Q.  Do  many  come  under  your  observation  1  A.  Quite  a  number  ;  we  had  two  dif- 
ferent gangs  last  winter  that  we  had  to  break  up — all  reformatory  boys.  There  is  one 
.at  present  nerving  his  time  at  the  Central  Prison  ;  there  is  one  who  has  put  in  his  time 
there  and  in  out  at  present. 

Q.  U  there  any  other  institution  or  system  of  management  which  would  be  more 
advantageous  for  little  bjys.  A.  I  should  say  an  industrial  school  for  a  first  offence,  petty 
larceny,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  I  would  not  send  boys  to  prison.  1  would  do  as 
Colonel  Duff,  the  police  magistrate,  usually  does  :  He  invariably  asks  ab  >ut  their 
parents,  and  he  says:  "  I  find  this  boy  guilty,  and  if  you  wish  to  allow  him  to  be  whipped 
we  will  let  the  parents  be  present  at  the  whipping,  if  the  parents  object  to  that  I  will 
have  to  send  him  to  the  reformatory."  Invariably  the  parents  prefer  the  whipping,  and 
those  bi  <ys  I  may  say  hardly  ever  come  back  again.     We  give  them  a  dozen  with  a  belt. 

Q.   Does  that  method  apply  to  minor  offences  1     A.  Yes,  boys  who  fall  into  bad  habits 

through  tiuancy. 

Q.  Are  you  much  troubled  with  boys  running  about  the  streets  at  night  f  A.  Not 
a  gr<  at  deal ;  we  have  them  pretty  much  frightened.  The  policemen  talk  to  those  they 
see  out.  late  at  night  and  tell  them  that  if  they  are  found  out  after  hours  again  they  will 
be  taken  to  the  police  station  and  whipped. 

Q.  Where  a  servant  girl  is  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  stealing  some  trifling  article 
•belonging  to  her  master  or  mistress,  would  you  put  her  in  the  same  room  with  a 
prostitute?  A.  We  have  to  do  so;  there  is  no  other  way  of  doing.  The  remedy  would 
be  more  room.  We  have  now  to  put  respectable  people  in  with  notorious  toughs.  We 
have  no  other  place  to  put  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Duury. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  room  sufficiently  large,  could  you  not  divide  it  and  thus  effect  a 
^reparation.  A  Yes  we  could.  But  they  are  talking  about  removing  us  out  of  the 
station  that  we  are  in  and  they  would  not  care  to  incur  any  expenditure  in  improving  it. 
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Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  boys  who  have  come  from  the  reformatory,  how  old 
would  they  be  ?  A.  They  run  from  14  years  up.  Some  of  them  may  be  younger.  They 
generally  have  learned  fchoemaking,  or  tailoring,  or  something  of  that  kind.  There  are 
one  or  two  cases  where  they  have  taken  to  the  trade  that  they  were  taught ;  but  as  a 
general  lule  they  fall  iDto  habits  of  idleness  and  crime. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  those  boys  whom  you  have  observed  learn  their  trade  sufficiently  well  to  be 
able  to  take  their  place  as  competent  workman  1    A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Dr.  Ro8Ebrugh. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  effect  of  an  open  police  court?  A.  I  believe  it  has  a  bad 
effect ;  it  brings  a  large  number  of  the  looser  characters  there.  You  see  them  come 
day  after  day,  the  same  class  of  persons,  familiarizing  themselves  with  all  the  details  of 
crime.     We  don't  allow  boys  there  at  all. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  has  a  bad  effect  to  bring  a  boy  into  a  police  court  1  A.  Undoubt- 
edly, but  we  never  do  it ;  and  when  we  have  a  case  of  a  certain  kind  to  hear,  we  as  a- 
general  rule  clear  the  court. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  arrest  upon  first  and  second  offenders  ?  A.  They  become 
hardened  after  a  time  and  quite  callous. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  your  opinion  ?  A.  The  chief  cause  of  crime 
in  my  opinion  is  drunkenness,  and  then  parents  neglecting  to  look  after  their  children. 
Through  not  looking  after  their  children — allowing  them  out  at  night — allowing  them  to* 
run  about  the  streets,  they  produce  criminals  ;  if  mother  and  father  are  drunken  or  the 
father  a  drunkard  and  the  mother  compelled  to  go  out  to  work  to  support  herself  and 
family  the  children  have  their  own  fling  during  the  day  and  in  the  evening,  and  they 
often  fall  into  evil  courses.  If  we  only  had  compulsory  labor  for  those  lazy  rascals  who 
will  not  work,  and  who  drive  their  wives  out  to  work  while  they  lounge  about  and  drink, 
much  of  this  evil  would  come  to  an  end.  These  men  should  be  made  to  labor  and  the 
proceeds  of  their  labor  should  go  to  their  families.  I  would  put  them  to  any  kind  of 
hard  labor  such  as  stone-breaking.  I  would  chain  them  in  gangs,  and  let  them  work  in 
the  streets.  When  a  man  becomes  hardened  and  will  not  work  I  would  compel  him  to* 
work.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  cases  where  the  women  go  and  labor  for  the  whole 
of  the  family,  and  the  men  simply  lie  about  in  drink. 

Q.  For  that  class  who  are  constantly  being  sent  to  gaol  for  drunk  and  disorderly 
conduct,  would  you  recommend  long  periods  in  the  Central  Prison  1  A.  I  don't  believe  in 
lengthened  periods  of  imprisonment ;  I  would  advocate  strong  treatment  rather  than  too* 
long  periods  of  confinement.  The  men  might  behave  themselves  well  in  gaol  and  make 
the  authorities  believe  that  they  are  reformed,  and  then  relapse  into  their  old  ways  as  soon 
they  get  out. 


Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Central  Prison  treatment  1  A.  It  has  a  good  effect ;  crimi- 
nals who  are  brought  up  here  for  sentence  invariably  ask  te  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
for  a  long  term  in  preference  to  being  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  for  a  short  one.  This 
is  on  account  of  the  strict  discipline  and  labor  combined  I  think,  and  they  are  not  allowed 
any  privileges  there  ;  they  get  no  rebates  whatever. 

Mr.  Jurt. 

Q.  Would  you  have  some  distinction  made  between  the  treatment  of  the  men  who 
only  come  in  once  in  a  year,  or  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  habitual  drunkards  ? 
A.  Oh  certainly,  I  do  not  think  that  the  gaol  is  the  place  for  respectable  people  who  get 
drunk  only  once  or  twice  in  two  years.  I  would  send  them  to  an  hospital  for  medical 
treatment.     There  are  men  in  this  town  who  cannot  help  getting  on  the  spree  once  in  a- 

or  so ;  we  invariably  send  them  to  the  hospital.     There  are  men  who  come  to  me- 
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And  say  "  I  have  been  on  the  spree  and  can't  get  off  the  spree,"  and  they  ask  me  to  run 
them  in  for  a  week,  but  I  tell  them  "  No,  T  will  get  you  sent  to  the  hospital  by  the 
magistrate." 

Q.  How  do  you  remove  prisoners  from  the  station  to  the  court  house  for  trial  ? 
A.  We  generally  march  them  through  the  streets.  I  would  rather  have  a  carriage ;  it 
would  be  much  better. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  indignity  of  being  marched  through  the  streets  might 
be  a  preventive  of  crime  ?  A.  Well  in  some  cases  it  is  but  in  others  it  is  not.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  innocent.  There  are  some  roughs  who  do  not  care  a  whit  for 
going  through  the  streets  with  a  policeman. 

The  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  these  drunk  and  disorderly  characters  generally  supporters  of  families  or  a 
charge  upon  their  families?  A.  Quite  a  number  are  supporters  of  families.  Many  are 
tramps  that  come  from  all  parts  of  the  States,  western  and  eastern,  and  from  the  other 
provinces  of  Canada.  They  generally  appear  at  the  Grand  Trunk  station,  and  intimidate 
people,  demanding  all  kinds  of  things  that  they  want  from  them.  We  send  down  a  posse 
of  police  to  arrest  them  and  send  them  up  for  ten  days.  If  they  come  back  a  second 
time  we  generally  sentence  them  to  $20  and  costs  or  six  months,  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  leave  the  city.  Very  few  of  them  ccme  back  again  after  this.  I  have  never  found  a 
tramp  really  honest  in  his  desire  to  look  for  work.  All  of  them  pretend  to  be  looking 
for  work,  but  they  will  not  work  when  it  is  found  for  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  find  that  tramps  who  are  sometimes  passing  through  Kingston  on 
their  way  to  another  place  are  really  desirous  of  obtaining  work  1  A.  Oh  yes,  but  we 
don't  interfere  with  them.  We  recognize  the  distinction  between  them  and  the  men  who 
go  from  town  to  town  habitual  tramps,  and  are  simply  loafing  on  the  community.  There 
is  another  thing  we  do  here  that  I  ought  to  mention  ;  young  people  who  get  into  trouble 
and  are  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10  and  costs,  or  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment, have  their  sentence  suspended  during  good  behaviour.  If  they  misbehave  them- 
selves we  simply  enforce  the  penalty.  There  is  quite  a  number  now  that  we  hold  sus- 
pended sentences  over.  The  police  magistrate  has  dealt  with  about  twenty  cases  of  this 
kind  during  the  last  six  months.  The  penalty  has  been  enforced  in  three.  The  eftect 
of  this  is  very  good  generally  speaking. 

Q.  Is  this  done  in  the  case  of  first  offence  1  A.  Not  generally  first  offences.  If  it 
is  a  second  offence,  the  person  is  fined  and  probably  let  off  on  the  suspended  sentence.  If 
they  remain  in  the  city  they  know  the  effect  of  another  committal.  Then  it  is.  an 
advantage  as  regards  the  habitual  offenders,  because  if  we  suspect  them  of  crime,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  take  out  an  information  before  we  arrest  them,  we  can  take  them  up 
on  the  suspended  sentence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Has  crime  increased  in  your  city  since  you  became  chief  of  police?  A.  No. 
The  decrease  has  been  quite  considerable  within  the  last  year  or  so.  In  1883  the  number 
brought  before  the  police  magistrate  who  passed  through  the  cells  was  594;  that  includes 
tramps  and  everything  else.  In  1884  the  number  was  638  ;  in  1885,  485  ;  in  1886,  534 ; 
in  1887,  627  ;  in  1888,  683;  in  1889,  last  year,  552. 

Q.  What  would  the  population  be  in  that  time  ?  A.  The  population  has  increased 
•wonderfully  ;  we  are  a  third  larger  than  we  were  then. 
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Wm.  Ferguson,  Sheriff,  County  of  Frontenac,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff?     A.  Tn  1867.     Twenty-three  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  gaols  better  managed  partly  under  county  council  and  partly  under  Govern- 
ment control,  as  now,  or  ought  they  to  be  under  governmental  management  entirely  ? 
A.  I  have  never  studied  the  question,  but  I  suppose  they  would  be  better  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  County  councils  are  generally  very  stingy,  and  they  won't  give  you 
the  accommodation  for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  that  you  generally  want.  It  is 
hard  to  get  them  to  consent  to  any  repairs  and  additions. 

Q.  Can  you  say  of  your  own  knowledge  that  there  is  frequently  trouble  in  getting 
what  you  want  from  the  county  council]  A.  Well,  not  recently;  there  has  been  a 
little  difficulty  in  getting  what  we  require,  but  they  understand  things  better  now. 

Q.  Ts  the  appointment  of  the  gaoler  in  the  sheriff's  hands?  A.  The  sheriff  has 
very  little  to  do  with  it,  sir.  The  sheriff  has  no  control  whatever.  He  may  nominate, 
but  the  Government  appoints.  The  gaoler  has  nothing  to  say  in  the  appointment  of 
subordinate  officers.     I  generally  appoint  them  myself. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  imperfect'  classification  has  a  very  bad  effect  upon 
prisoners  ?     A.  Jo  a  certain  extent  it  must. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  bad  results  from  the  association  of  young  offenders  with  old 
criminals?     A.  Very  little  has  come  under  my  notice. 

Q.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Prison,  have  you  been  able  to  make  a 
better  classification  by  the  removal  of  the  worst  class  of  prisoners  to  that  institution  ? 
A.  I  think  that  makes  no  difference  ;  they  are  only  here  a  short  time.  All  .these  people 
are  sent  there  from  the  police  court.     It  is  seldom  they  are  sent  from  the  county. 

Q.  Do  1  understand  that  the  courts  send  few  prisoners  direct  to  the  Central  Prison  ? 
A.  Very  few :  they  all  go  to  the  penitentiary,  it  is  the  police  courts  that  send  to  the 
'Central  Prison. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  prisoners  themselves  say  that  they  would  rather  go  to  the 
penitentiary  than  the  Central  Prison?  A.  I  have.  They  are  harder  worked  at  the 
Central  Prison  ;  they  are  very  humanely  and  very  kindly  treated  at  the  penitentiary. 
I  think  the  Central  Prison  is  pretty  cruel,  unnecessarily  so  in  many  instances. 

Mr-  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  for  a  man  who  is  sent  to  gaol  four  or  five  times  for  beating 
his  wife,  it  is  better  that  he  should  be  pretty  severely  punished  than  that  he  should 
receive  this  very  humane  and  kind  treatment  ?  A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  pretty  hard  for 
•even  a  man  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  on  the  gaol  population  if  a  poorhouse 
were  established  by  the  city  and  county  ?  A.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  filling  the 
poorhouse  with  people  from  all  parts  of  the  county ;  it  would  be  filled  with  people  who 
should  be  at  work.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  much  effect  on  the  gaol,  but  it  would 
have  an  effect  on  the  taxpayers.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  got  an  institution,  and  the 
Protestants  have  an  hospital,  so  that  the  poor  are  pretty  well  provided  for. 

Q.  Last  year  there  were  committed  to  the  Kingston  gaol  139  prisoners — 127  men 
and  12  women,  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly.  Were  any  of  that  class  proper  subjects 
lor  a  poorhouse  ?     A.  I  have  thought  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cruelty  in  connection  with 
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this  class.  The  police  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  whenever  they  see  a  man  a  little  worse  for 
drink  to  arrest  him  and  put  him  into  the  station.  I  have  been  here  64  years,  and  I  saw 
ten  times  mora  drunkenness  fifty  years  ago  than  there  is  to-day,  and  there  were  not  a 
quarter  of  the  arrests.  I  think  a  policeman  should  allow  a  man  to  go  home  ;  they  should 
help  him  home,  that  is  what  they  are  paid  for  ;  not  to  prosecute  decent  people.  I  think 
it  is  cruelty  to  men  to  treat  them  in  the  way  they  do  now.  The  poor  man  wants  his 
glass  of  beer  as  well  as  the  rich  man.  There  is  not  a  word  said  about  the  rich  man  going 
to  his  club  to  take  a  glass  of  wine. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  those  who  have  been  in  your  gaol  five,  or  six,  or  seven 
times  ?      A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  put  a  man  six  or  seven  times  in  gaol. 

Q.  There  is  another  system  called  suspended  sentence  is  there  not  ?  A.  Yes.  The 
Judge  observes  that  in  many  cases.  I  think  it  does  a  great  deal  of  good  upon  young  lads. 
Some  of  the  lads  dealt  with  in  this  way  were  of  idle  habits,  and  were  likely  to  develop 
into  petty  thieves,  and  that  leads  to  burglary  and  other  offences. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  this  community  t 
A.  Well,  I  think  want  of  employment  is  brought  in  here.  These  men  can't  get  work 
and  then  they  get  drinking.  There  is  very  little  crime  in  Kingston  for  a  large  place 
with  a  mixed  population. 

Q.  Upon  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  the  world  is  improving  ?  A.  There  is  no- 
doubt  of  it,  men  are  getting  better.  There  is  not  so  much  criminality*  as  there  was  inv 
the  olden  times ;  indeed  there  is  very  little  as  compared  with  what  there  was  previously. 


C.  H.  Corbett,  recalled  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  the  county  council  attend  to  the  representations  made  to  them  as  to  the 
drainage,  ventilation,  and  other  sanitary  and  structural  arrangements  of  the  gaol  1  A. 
They  don't  until  they  are  forced  to  do  so.  I  have  directed  their  attention  to  defects  in 
the  Kingston  gaol,  but  they  have  delayed  greatly  in  carrying  out  the  requirements.  I 
called  their  attention  to  the  necessity  for  pointing  the  gaol  wall  a  long  time  ago.  It 
was  crumbling  away  and  I  pointed  out  as  time  went  on  where  there  were  large  fissures 
and  portions  of  it  bulging  out.  If  they  had  attended  to  it  when  I  called  their  atten- 
tion to  it  in  the  first  instance,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  work  might  have  been  done 
for  $20  or  $25.  At  last  it  had  to  be  done  and  the  cost  now  is  about  $500.  The  rest 
of  the  wall  is  still  in  want  of  attention,  and  I  have  pointed  this  oat  to  the  committee  bat 
they  have  refused  to  fix  it.  I  generally  point  out  what  I  want  to  the  chairman  of  the 
property  committee  ;  one  gentleman  will  occupy  the  position  for  perhaps  twelve  months 
and  then  he  has  to  give  way  to  some  one  else.  His  successor  knows  nothing  whatever 
of  the  requirements  of  the  institution  ;  all  he  cares  for  is  economy  daring  the  period 
of  his  office. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  longer  service  in  that  respect  would  be  a  benefit  1  A.  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  would.  These  men  have  frequently  said  to  me,  "  Now  just  let  this  run 
on  until  next  year,  I  want  my  year  to  be  as  small  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  expendi- 
ture.    If  we  incur  this  expense  the  ratepayers  won't  return  me  again." 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  would  get  better  results  from  the  Government  with  ant 
inspector  ?     A.  No  doubt  about  it  at  all. 

Dr.  Roskbrugh. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  your  family  iu  consequence  of  lack  of  drainage 
of  the  gaol  ?  A  Yes ;  I  lost  two  of  my  children  through  typhoid  fever,  and  we  have 
Also  had  diphtheria.     The  drainage  under  my  residence  was  so  bad  that  for  years  I 
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pressed  the  necesstiy  of  its  improvement  on  the  committee ;  T  drew  the  attention  of  the 
gaol  surgeon  to  it,  and  he  made  representations  as  to  the  necessity  for  having  it  improved. 
I  employed  an  architect  and  he  had  plans  prepared  for  ventilation  and  drainage  ;  still 
nothing  was  done.  One  of  my  turnkeys  died  from  typhoid  fever  and  one  of  my  officers 
lost  a  daughter  from  typhoid  fever.  Both  ventilation  and  drainage  are  exceedingly 
defective  ;  in  fact,  one  might  say  that  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  at  all.  It 
is  better  now  than  it  has  been  but  it  is  pretty  bad  still.  The  drainage  is  most  imperfect 
in  my  quarters,  and  in  the  gaol  too.  There  is  no  ventilation  in  the  gaol  ;  and  altogether 
the  arrangements  are  bad.  You  were  in  the  gaol  yesterday  under  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Every  window  was  open  and  the  gaol  was  sweet  and  pure,  but  in  winter 
when  the  gaol  is  closed  up  you  would  find  a  most  unwholesome  smell  and  would  soon 
realize  the  defects  in  the  drainage. 

Q.  Have  you  been  through  the  lock-up  here  ?  A.  I  have.  I  think  it  is  unfit  for 
any  human  being  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Juby. 

Q.  Is  your  house  drained  into  the  main  drain  connected  with  the  city  ?  A..  My 
bouse  has  at  the  end  of  it  a  cesspool  ;  right  at  the  end  of  the  house  is  this  pool,  and 
there  is  a  drain  under  the  basement  floor  carrying  off  the  water  from  the  bath-room  and 
the  kitchen  sink,  into  which  there  is  soak  age  from  the  cess  pool ;  the  whole  system  is 
most  defective.  All  the  matter  coming  from  the  ten  closets  in  the  gaol  goes  through  the 
main  drain.  There  is  no  escape  from  contamination  of  the  foul  air.  The  poisonous 
gas  from  the  mouth  of  the  sewer  is  most  obnoxious  when  the  wind  is  in  a  certain 
direction.  I  have  represented  all  this  to  the  county  authorities  repeatedly,  and  they 
have  taken  no  action. 

Q.  Is  the  bottom  of  this  cesspool  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  drain  ?  A.  I  do 
not  think  so. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Would  your  county  vote  for  the  Government  assuming  control  of  the  county 
gaols — that  is,  if  the  issue  were  fairly  put  before  them  1  A.  The  county  of  Frontenac 
would  vote  decidedly  conservative.  If  it  were  Mr.  Meredith's  policy  they  would  vote 
for  it  without  a  doubt ;  otherwise  they  would  not. 

Q.  Is  the  present  system  of  government  inspection  sufficient?  A.  I  think  the 
inspectors  are  overworked  men,  and  have  no  time  to  make  a  proper  inspection  of  the 
gaols,  and  consequently  no  time  to  look  thoroughly  into  these  matters.  The  inspector 
comes  here  by  train,  and  is  anxious  to  get  the  next  train  back  again.  I  am  speaking  in 
general  terms,  but  a  person  who  has  not  a  practical  knowledge  of  gaol  matters  cannot 
tell  whether  a  gaol  is  properly  conducted  or  not. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  sheriff  state  that  he  appoints  the  turnkeys  ;  have  you  had 
many  during  the  time  you  have  been  gaoler?  A.  I  have  had  twenty-five,  and  I  would 
not  have  had  twelve  of  these  if  the  appointment  had  rested  with  me.  The  sheriff  has 
not  the  interest  in  the  matter  that  the  gaoler  has  ;  still  I  will  not  put  it  in  that  way. 
I  would  say  that  as  the  gaoler  is  held  responsible  under  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
sale  custody  of  the  prisoners,  it  is  most  unfair  in  view  of  that  fact  that  he  should  not 
have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  his  own  officers.  It  is  unfair  to  hold  any  gaoler 
responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  prisoners  when  he  has  no  voice  in  the  selection  of 
those  who  are  to  assist  him  in  the  management  Grand  juries  have  made  repeated 
representations  to  the  judges  about  the  inefficiency  of  the  turnkeys. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  sheriff's  evidence  as  to  the  mild  and  humane  way  in  which 
prisoners  should  be  treated  ?     A.   Well,  the  sheriff  is  a  very  humane  man. 
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Ottawa,  July  18,  1890. 

Present : — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman ;   Hon.  Ohas.  Drury,    Hon.  T.  W. 
Anolin,  Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury. 

J  as.   Wright,  Gaoler,  Pembroke,  County  of  Renfrew  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.   When  were  you  appointed  to  the  position   of  gaoler ?     A.  In  1876.     Fourteen 
years  ago. 

N. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  vioe  and  crime  have  increased  in  the  Province  by  the  inter- 
mixture oi  prisoners  in  the  common  goals?  A.  It  has  that  tendency  no  doubt.  I  might 
speak  of  the  case  of  a  boy  who  is  now  waiting  trial ;  this  is  his  third  offence  within  the 
last  twelve  months.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  last  time  he  was  committed,  the 
associations  he  formed  had  a  bad  effect.  And  now  I  am  afraid  he  has  become  a  habitual 
prisoner.  We  had  after  his  first  offence  to  ulace  him  in  a  ward  with  old  habitual 
offenders,  one  of  whom  had  been  in  the  Penitentiary  and  the  Central  Prison,  and  the  others 
had  been  repeatedly  in  gaol.  In  such  cases  I  should  favor  sentences  being  very  short 
and  solitary  confinement. 

* 

Q.  Have  many  prisoners  been  sentenced  to  the  Central  Prison  direct,  as  compared  with 
the  number  removed  ?  A.  A  good  number  of  prisoners  are  left  on  my  hands  who  are 
eligible  for  Central  Prison  treatment — men  sentenced  to  three,  four,  and  five  months, 
who  don't  go  to  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  result 'of  Central  Prison  treatment  on  the  prisoners  ? 
A.  They  don't  want  to  go  back  as  a  rule.  I  think  they  regard  Central  Prison  treat- 
ment as  pretty  severe.  Of  six  women  sent  to  the  Mercer  Reformatory  one  has  come 
back  to  the  goal  again.  Of  four  or  five  boys  sent  to  the  Penetanguishene  Reformatory 
during  my  time  not  one  has  come  back. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Are  you  troubled  with  boys  brought  out  from  the  Old  Country  and  placed  with 
farmers  ?  A.  We  have  had  one  only,  he  was  brought  up  in  January  last.  He  came  under 
my  notice  after  he  was  committed  for  stealing  money.  I  think  he  was  orignally  brought 
out  by  some  of  these  emigration  societies.  I  think  that  juvenile  offenders  are  on  the 
increase,  but  I  do  not  think  that  drunkenness  has  increased  in  our  district ;  in  the  old 
lumber  time  there  wa3  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness.  There  is  no  doubt  it  has  decreased 
in  my  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Are  your  constables  very  sharp  in  running  in  this  class  1  A.  No.  Our  con- 
stable is  paid  by  salary  not  by  fees. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Government 
taking  over  the  control  of  the  gaols.  What  are  your  views  on  the  subject?  A.  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  Government  have  control  of  them  because  we  should  get  rid 
of  the  county  council,  and  I  for  one  would  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  council. 
There  are  too  many  bosses.  We  have  trouble  in  getting  anything  done  that  leads  to 
expense ;  even  in  getting  clothing.  I  was  fourteen  months  without  getting  a  pair  of 
blankets,  and  I  had  to  use  old  clothes  for  bed  clothes.  My  opinion  is  that  the  gaols 
would  be  better  managed  under  the  Government,  that's  my  standpoint. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  Province?     A.  I  think 

a  great  deal  of  \i  is  due  to  liquor.     Persons  break  into  places  and  steal  and  are  not  charged 

with  drunkenness,  but  they  claim  that  it  was  from  the  effects  of  the  liquor  they  took  and 

that  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing.     In  a  great  many  cases  it  might  be  a  mere 
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•excuse,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  true.     I  believe  fully  one-half  of  the  crime  is  from  the 
effects  of  liquor.      The  next  cause  is  idleness — that  is,   people  prefer  to  steal  before 
•  working  ;  that's  as  plain  as  I  can  put  it.     One  class,  the  male  aged  tramp,  prefers  to  get 
along  without  work.     They  often  take  to  gaol  life  in  our  county. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  about  juvenile  offenders.  Do  they  drink  ?  A.  Some  of  them  do.  I  have 
got  a  boy  of  14  now  who  will  drink  all  the  whiskey  you  give  him  and  get  money  to  buy 
it.     You  won't  have  to  travel  far  in  the  city  of  Ottawa  to  find  children  that  will  drink. 

Q.  It  is  against  the  law  is  it  not  ?  A.  It  is  against  the  law  to  sell  liquor  to  Indians, 
but  lots  of  it  is  done  all  the  same. 

Q.  Is  there  any  house  of  refuge  or  poorhouse?  A.  No.  The  townships  do  not 
provide  for  their  poor  that  I  am  aware  of.  There  are  some  charitable  societies  around 
that  help  the  poor,  but  there  is  no  public  place  for  them  to  go  to. 

Q.  Were  those  saloonkeepers  never  proseeuted  for  selling  whiskey  to  juveniles  1 
A.  I  have  never  known  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkury. 

Q.  Did  the  county  council  fail  to  pay  attention  to  requests  made  to  them  1  A.  Yes, 
anything  and  everything. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  drainage  is  good  I  A.  Yes  ;  it  is  all  right 
so  far  as  that  goes,  for  we  are  situated  high  on  the  hill ;  but  so  far  as  heating  goes,  that 
is  very  poor.  We  have  a  sub-committee,  called  the  gaol  committee,  looking  after  gaol 
affairs.  The  chairman  is  always  near  the  town  so  that  he  can  come  down  and  attend  to 
anything  that  is  required. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  confinement  in  separate  cells  as  a  severe  punishment  ?  A.  I 
think  it  is  the  only  way  to  reform  hardened  prisoners.  I  would  apply  it  to  men  who  are 
-waiting  for  trial ;  it  might  be  harsh,  but  it  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  their 
coming  back  to  gaol. 

Q.  Then  you  are  in  favor  of  the  cellular  system  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  carry  out  the  cellular  system,  but  it  would  involve  the  reconstruction  of  the  gaol. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  those  under  sentence.  Lasc  winter  we  had  eight  in  one 
ward  ;  two  of  them,  one  nineteen  the  other  twenty  years  of  age,  seemed  to  be  decent  young 
fellows,  but  they  had  stolen  some  money,  and  I  had  to  put  them  in  with  hardened 
criminals.  Their  companions  were  men  charged  with  burglary,  latceny,  and  one  for 
murder. 

Q.  Would  you  in  that  case  have  given  cellular  confinement  to  these  young  men 
if  the  accommodation  had  been  sufficient  ?  A.  I  would  have  separated  them  in  some 
way  from  the  other  prisoners.  Cellular  confinement  would  have  saved  them  from  such 
-evil  associations.     I  suppose  they  would  prefer  the  companionship. 


Alrx.  Morris,  Deputy  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Renfrew,  sworn  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Your  are  the  acting  sheriff  of  the  county  ?     A.  Yes,  I  have  been  deputy  sheriff 
seven  years. 

_____  __  * 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  effect  of  the  improper  classification  of  prisoners  ? 
A.  I  think  it  is  productive  of  evil  .to  young  men  who  come  in  for  first  offences. 
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Q.  Do  you  find  that  of  the  prisoners  who  have  been  seot  to  the  penitentiary  many 
have  been  recommitted  to  the  gaol  1  A.  I  don't  remember  any  who  have  come  back 
from  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  Have  the  treatment  and  discipline  of  the  Central  Prison  been  effectual  in 
restraining  criminals  ?  A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  often  heard  prisoners  express  them- 
selves that  they  would  rather  go  to  Kingston  than  to  the  Central  Prison.  We  had  a  young 
man  who  had  done  a  term  in  the  penitentiary.  He  got  three  months  in  the  Cornwall  gaol, 
and  he  said  he  would  rather  take  three  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  Government  took 
entire  charge  of  the  gaols  ?  A.  My  experience  in  that  line  is  very  limited.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  wha't  we  require  from  the  county  councils. 

Q.  Have  you  any  association  who  charge  themselves  with  the  task  of  trying  to  get 
work  for  the  prisoners  when  they  leave  gaol?  A.  It  has  been  tried  but  it  has  fallen 
through  altogether  through  not  being  able  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  when  they  procured  employment,  or  when  you  procured  it  for 
them,  these  men  would  not  work  1  A.  That  is  so  ;  I  think  the  last  two  women  who 
went  out  got  employment,  but  they  would  not  do  anything.  The  last  one  was  taken  to- 
the  lockup  for  disturbing  a  Salvation  Army  meeting. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  From  your  observation,  do  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  other  institution 
than  the  reformatory  for  the  care  of  boys  1  A.  I  do.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  an 
institution  where  they  would  have  a  chance  of  reforming,  and  being  educated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  effect  of  reformatory  treatment  upon  the  young  who 
go  there  ?  A.  We  have  sent  boys  there  but  we  have  never  had  any  one  come  back  to  us 
from  that  institution. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  ?  A.  I  should 
say  in  most  cases  it  is  liquor. 


John  D.  Cameron,  gaoler,  L'Orignal,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  are  the  keeper  for  the  gaol  of  the  counties  of  Prescott  and  Russell? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  that  the  Government  should  take  over  the 
gaol 8 1  A.  1  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  council.  They  have  been  reasonable 
enough  in  doing  everything  I  required.     Nearly  half  the  council  are  French. 

Q.  It  is  hardly  any  use  asking  you  the  chief  cause  of  crime  for  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  crime  in  your  counties  ?  A  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  bringing  up  of 
children.  Those  children  who  are  improperly  brought  up  naturally  drift  into  vicious 
ways  and  from  vicious  ways  into  criminal  courses.  I  know  a  glass  of  liquor  does  not 
make  a  bad  man  all  at  once.  A  man  might  do  a  thing  under  its  influence,  however,  that 
he  would  not  do  in  his  sober  senses,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  the  training  of  the  young 
that  is  at  fault.  We  have  not  many  truants.  One  boy  was  sent  to  the  reformatory  at 
Penetanguishene  who  fell  into  evil  courses  through  getting  beyond  parental  control,  and 
he  came  back  again  a  good  boy.  He  corresponded  with  his  parents  and  they  were  glad 
he  was  sent  there. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  had  many  men  who  have  passed  through  your  hands  who  have  gone  to 
the  penitentiary  1  A.  Well,  I  suppose  from  eight  to  ten.  I  have  had  none  come  back 
to  me  who  have  passed  through  the  penitentiary.  One  came  from  the  penitentiary  to  our 
place  who  learned  to  be  a  tailor.  He  did  not  follow  it  when  he  came  out ;  he  stole  a 
horse  and  returned.  Lots  of  men  that  were  up  for  sentence  have  preferred  going  to  the 
penitentiary  to  the  Central  Prison  ;  they  would  rather  put  in  three  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary than  one  in  the  Central  Prison.  I  think  it  is  better  that  a  prison  be  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers. I  know  that  they  dread  the  Central  Prison  and  that  many  of  them  don't  go  into 
«vil  again. 


Albert  Hagar,  Sheriff  of  the  united  counties  of  Prescott  and  Russell,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  sheriff,  Mr.  Hagar  1  A.  About 
three  years. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  sheriff  have  you  observed  whether  the  association  of 
prisoners  has  a  bad  effect?  A.  I  have.  In  our  county  the  prisoners  are  so  few 
in  number  that  the  evils  arising,  from  such  a  state  of  things  are  not  so  obvious  as  where 
the  numbers  are  greater ;  still,  even  with  our  limited  numbers  our  classification  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Our  building  is  one  of  the  old  sort  with  modern  improvements  in 
regard  to  heating  and  lighting  and  sanitary  arrangements  and  water. 

Q.  Tou  had  seven  lunatics  committed  during  the  year  1889.     If  those  had  been  sent 
<lirect  to  the  asylum  would  that  have  enabled  you  to  mike  a  better  cla-uifijatioa  1     A. 
Of  course  the  fewer  the  number  the  better  the  classification.     There  is  no  other  place 
to  send  them  to,  that  is  the  trouble. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  eff  et  of  Central  Prison  treatment  on  prisoners  1  A.  During 
the  last  year  we  had  three  prisoners  committed  for  larceny  and  f«  lony  and  they  were  old 
offenders  from  other  counties.  Two  of  them  had  served  terms  both  in  the  penitentiary 
and  Central  Prison,  and  they  were  remarkably  anxious  that  they  should  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  rather  than  to  the  Central  Prison  ;  in  fact  a  prisoner  who  had  no  one  to 
defend  him  asked  the  judge  before  he  passed  the  sentence  to  send  him  to  the  penitentiary. 
The  conclusion  I  came  to  was  that  there  was  a  good  time  in  the  penitentiary  bill  a  hard 
time  in  the  Central  Prison.  Undoubtedly  the  harsher  treatment  is  the  best.  Rigid  dis- 
cipline with  hard  work  conduce  to  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  prison 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  province  1     A.  I  think  so. 

Q,  Would  it  be  better  to  commit  a  greater  number  of  short  sentenced  prisoners,  those 
under  six  months,  to  some  place  where  the  same  rigid  discipline  could  be  applied  that 
now  exibts  in  the  Central  Prison?  A.  I  think  it  would.  I  think  the  Central  Prison, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  choice  between  it  and  the  county  gaol,  is  preferable.  It  would  be 
better  to  send  the  prisoner  to  the  central  institution. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  a  great  many  prisoners  are  committed  to  the 
Central  Prison,  who,  if  there  were  no  such  institution,  would  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Dominion  government  to  establish 
prisons  where  strict  discipline  could  be  maintained  and  where  prisoners  could  be  confined 
for  longer  periods  than  is  desirable  in  the  county  gaols  1     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  interests  of  the  prisoners  themselves  there  should  be 
jrach  establishments  1     A.  I  think  the  prison  should  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  a  poorhouse  in  your  county?  A.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  crying  necessity  for  one ;  still  I  think  the  establishment  of  one 
by  our  two  counties,  or  a  group  of  counties — a  sort  of  poorhouse  with  a  work  house 
attached  to  it — would  be  of  advantage  to  a  certain  class  of  people  that  are  now  sent  to 
our  gaols.  The  counties  have  to  support  them.  For  instance,  we  have  a  lunatic  as  our 
gaoler  said,  a  woman  who  has  been  a  sort  of  a  harmless  lunatic,  wandering  about  the 
country  for  25  or  30  years  ;  they  refused  to  admit  her  to  the  asylum,  but  provision  should' 
be  made  for  that  woman  by  the  counties,  some  arrangement  different  to  sending  her  to* 
gaol.  Then  we  have  a  young  man  who  is  idiotic  in  gaol ;  he  is  able  to  work — to  do  some- 
thing for  his  support.  In  fact  if  there  were  such  a  place  as  you  suggest  it  would  be  better 
for  him,  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  to  be  there  than  in  gaol.  My  idea  of  a  place  of 
this  kind  would  be  to  have  a  piece  of  land  connected  with  it,  where  an  income  would  be 
derived  from  the  labor  of  the  inma+es,  where  they  could  be  kept  at  exercise  and  work  and 
where  at  the  same  time  an  income  would  be  realized  from  their  services.  I  know  that 
there  is  a  sentimental  feeling  abroad  .that  a  poorhouse  is  something  derogatory,  something 
that  we  should  not  have  in  this  new  country.  I  do  not  take  any  stock  in  that  myself.  I 
believe  it  is  an  institution  that  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  old  people  and  to  the- 
indigent  people  and  to  people  capable  of  doing  something — it  might  be  some  light  work. 
Many  object  to  the  poorhouse  because  the  tendency  is  to  foster  a  pauper  spirit. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  that  objection  1  A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  mucb 
in  it.  I  know  that  there  is  an  objection  that  such  an  institution  is  liable  to  be  abused. 
There  might  be  some  reckless  individuals  who  would  become  more  regardless  of  the  future, 
but  the  number  it  affected  would  be  small. 

Q.  Assuming  that  poorhouses  were  established  in  certain  districts  and  a  portion  of 
the  gaol  population  sent  there,  and  that  a  district  prison  or  work  house  were  established 
for  the  confinement  of  short  date  prisoners,  would  that  enable  you  to  make  a  better 
classification  in  your  gaol  of  the  remaining  population  ?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  improve  the  discipline  and  prevent  contamination  of  one  class  by  another 
such  as  now  exists  ?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  have  considered  the  question  of  the  government  taking  over  the  gaols  and  what 
do  you  think  about  it  ?  A.I  certainly  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  cannot  say  that 
we  have  anything  to  complain  of  in  our  county,  all  though  our  council  is  very  economic  tl 
and  saving;  but  I  think  the  management  would  be  better  if  the  gaols  were  under  the- 
government.  Where  there  are  so  many  bosses  as  has  been  stated  here  the  system  cannot 
be  conducive  to  efficiency;  people  coming  in  have  different  ideas.  With  legard  to  th<? 
sanitary  improvement  and  classification,  and  the  necessary  repairs  and  remodelling  of  the 
gaol,  I  think  that  the  government,  if  they  took  hold  of  them,  would  carry  these  things* 
out  with  more  vigor  and  very  much  more  thoroughly  and  better  than  the  county  counciL 
The  councils  would  be  doing  everything  with  an  eye  to  economy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury, 

Q.  Tou  think  that  the  government  does  not  do  that  1  A.  Well,  they  do  the  work 
more  thoroughly  and  systematically,  but  still  without  extravagance. 

Q.  It  has  been  alleged  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  gaol  officials  to  be  under  one 
control ;  for  instance,  a  good  goaler  in  your  goal,  where  the  salary  would  be  only 
$400  or  $500,  would  under  a  system  of  gradation  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  a  place 
where  he  would  get  $1,000.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  officials  f 
A.  Yes,  I  think  ib  would  be  a  good  thing,  a  great  incentive  to  gaolers  improving  them*- 
selves.  There  might  be  some  objections,  however,  to  having  strangers  from  a  distance 
put  in  these  positions. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  that  class  of  the  gaol  population  known  as  drunkards* 

in  order  to  improve  matters  1     A.  I  never  gave  the  subject  a  very  great  deal  of  thought 

and  I  have  220  particular  scheme,  but  I  think  if  they  were  sent  to  some  place  where  plenty 
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of  work  would  be  found  for  them  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  With  hardened  cases,  those 
who  are  down  for  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  time,  I  think  that  a  district  prison — a  hard- 
labor  prison — would  be  a  good  place  for  the  treatment  of  such  persons. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  establish  industrial  schools  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Province  for  those  who  are  on  the  border  land  of  crime?  A.  I  believe 
that  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  believe  that  employment  and  discipline 
are  what  they  want 

Q.  Would  you  remove  children  from  the  control  or  influence  of  parents  or  guardians 
who  neglect  their  responsibility  ?  A.  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  doing  it  in  the  case 
of  parents  who  are  not  capable  of  exercising  control  over  children. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  ?  A.  There 
are  two  or  three  principal  causes — lack  of  proper  training  of  children,  and  then  intoxica- 
tion, drunkenness ;  these  are  two  of  the  principal  causes  of  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  lack  of  proper  training  leads  to  indulgence  in  drink,  and  then 
to  criminal  courses  ?     A.  Tes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  criminal  career  is  usually  begun  in  early  life?  A.  I  think 
where  there  has  been  a  lack  of  proper  training  in  youth  the  way  is  open  for  entrance  to 
those  evil  paths  which  lead  so  many  to  ruin.  If  a  youth  has  tided  over  the  critical  period 
of  his  early  manhood,  the  probabilities  are  that  he  will  continue  the  rest  of  his  life  a  good 
and  useful  citizen. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  troubles  from  imported  waifs  in  your  counties?  A.  We  have 
had  a  few  of  them.  Two  of  the  most  serious  crimes  that  have  occurred  in  the  counties 
were  committed  by  what  is  called  the  emigrant  classes  from  the  Old  Country  ;  young  boys 
or  young  men.  I  cannot  say  whether  they  were  imported  or  not  for  certain,  but  I  think 
that  one  of  them  was  imported  by  one  of  these  aid  societies. 


Wm.  Krhob,  Goaler,  Ottawa,  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  the  position  of  gaoler  ?  A.  On  the  1st  of  August, 
1883. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  in  the  present  condition  of  your  gaol  to  make  a  proper  separation  of 
the  various  prisoners  ?     A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  Has  the  indiscriminate  mixing  of  the  various  classes  of  the  prisoners  a 
contaminating  effect  ?     A.  Most  assuredly  it  has.     It  is  most  injurious  to  the  youth. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  with  the  additional  means  of  classifying  the  prisoners  now 
to  be  provided  in  your  gaol  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  proper  classification  ?  A.  Well, 
that  means  to  stop  all  communication.  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  as  perfect  as  would  be 
required.  In  my  experience  it  is  wonderful  how  news  goes  from  one  corridor  to  another  ; 
there  is  a  sort  of  prison  telegraphy  ;  all  kinds  of  means  are  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating,  so  I  would  not  say  it  would  be  perfect. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Central  Prison  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  commis- 
sion of  crime?  A.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  A  great  number  of  those  who 
have  been  sent  there  from  Ottawa  have  never  come  back,  and  I  do  not  know  the  effect  on 
those  who  have  not  returned  ;  there  are  some  who  have  returned  to  Ottawa  and  have  been 
several  times  convicted  since. 
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Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  prison  similar  to  the  Central 
Prison  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Province  ?  A.  It  would  relieve  the  gaols  of  a  great 
many  badly  disposed  prisoners,  and  the  classification  would  be  easier  with  the  rest. 

Q.  How  is  the  Central  Prison  looked  upon  by  prisoners.  A.  Some  say  that  they 
are  well  treated  there,  and  others  say  they  are  pretty  hard.  Some  got  on  well  with  the 
discipline  of  the  Central  Prison,  and  others  say  they  don't  like  it  I  know  one  here  sent 
down  in  the  spring,  whose  opinion  was  that  it  was  a  first  rate  place  ;  he  said  that  they  were 
treated  well  as  long  as  they  obeyed  the  rules  and  worked. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  prisoners  committed  to  your 
gaol  ;  were  they  habitual  drunkards,  or  were  they  only  occasional  drinkers  ?  A.  O  ;cas- 
lonal  drinkers  for  the  most  part.  I  would  say  that  about  one-half  were  committed  one**,  and 
of  the  remaining  half  one-half  were  committed  twice,  and  the  remaining  quarter  you 
might  divide  up  between  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth-time  offenders.  Some  have  b  *en  com- 
mitted eight  times  in  a  year.  A  great  many  of  them  were  young  auJ  unmarried.  A 
, great  many  of  them  were  from  twenty-five  to  forty. 

Q.  What  effect  has  common  gaol  custody  upon  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes  ? 
A.  They  are  callous  to  it.  I  have  a  great  confidence  in  depriving  them  of  some- 
thing that  they  now  have.  Supposing  they  came  in  for  the  third  time  for  drunkenneM  £ 
would  think  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  committing  magistrate  to  deprive 
them  of  say  one-third  of  their  meals,  and  put  them  on  bread  and  water  and  in  solitary  con- 
finement. 

Q.  If  a  drunk  and  disorderly  character  who  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  supporting  his  fa  nily, 
instead  of  being  sent  down  for  thirty  or  sixty  days,  was  committed  for  a  peri- id  of  a  year  or 
two  years,  with  hard  labor,  to  the.Central  Prison  would  that  be  an  effective  way  of  treating 
him  ?  A.  Not  always.  I  think  they  would  return  to  their  old  waysagiin  ou  leaving  the 
prison.  They  might  to  a  certain  extent  be  reformed  by  the  longer  period  of  c  mtiuemeut, 
but  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  cure. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  county  poorh  mse  1  A.  I  would 
not  like  to  see  a  poorhouse  in  Canada.  I  hate  to  see  a  poor  old  person  in  gaol.  I  would 
like  to  see  an  institution  supported  by  the  Government  where  the  managers  w«»uld  be 
compelled  to  take  old  people  who  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves.  I  ihmk  any 
institution,  no  matter  what,  that  makes  provision  for  old  age  tends  to  make  people  im- 
provident. I  think  it  would  lead  that  way  decidedly,  but  there  will  be  poor  as  long  as 
the  world  lasts. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  a  method  of  imprisonment  called  by  some  the  cellular  system. 
What  effect  do  you  think  that  would  have  ?  A.  Solitary  confinement,  1  think,  h  ts  a  good 
effect.  My  experience  is  that  if  a  prisoner,  say  a  boy  committed  for  larceny  were  sentenced 
to  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  solitary  confinement,  that  punishment  would  do  him 
more  good  than  if  he  were  sent  in  for  three  months.  He  gets  a  sickener  of  the  goal  and 
he  don't  come  back  again. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  You  had  four  boys  confined  in  one  cell  this  morning.  Don't  you  think  it  would 
have  been  a  good  thing  if  each  of  those  b  >ys  had  been  in  a  cell  by  himself  1  A.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  wise.  I  think  it  would  do  him  harm  mentally,  and  1  would  not  like  to 
run  any  risk  of  that. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  just  thing  to  put  a  prisoner  waiting  .trial  into 
separate  solitary  confinement  1     A.  Yes,  if  his  age  warranted  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  22  boys  and  girls  under  16  who  were  in 
the  gaol  during  the  past  year  ?  A.  The  general  character  of  the  little  boys  wan  Buch  thai 
their  friends  may  be  very  careful  about  their  whereabouts  and  what  they  are  doing ;  some 
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you  might  have  seen  there  to-day.  One  or  two  of  them  were  abandoned  by  the  parents 
altogether,  and  another  was  left  to  roam  about  at  night,  and  then  they  get  in  the  way 
of  petty  pilfering  and  the  result  is  that  they  go  stealing  larger  things  afterwards. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  common  gaol  custody  for  a  month  or  two  months  or  up  to  six 
months  is  the  proper  kind  of  treatment  for  that  class  of  boys  and  girls  1  A.  No,  it  is 
-not.  I  will  give  you  my  idea  :  If  a  boy  is  taken  before  a  magistrate  for  a  petty  larceny, 
that  is  the  offence  that  all  these  are  taken  up  for,  although  they  put  them  down  under  the 
name  of  vagrants,  I  would  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  and  punish  him  by  solitary  con- 
finement for  a  period,  and  would  have  that  done  in  the  common  gaol  but  in  a  separate 
-cell. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  of  the  working  of  industrial  schools  for  a  great  number  of 
-our  waifs?  A.  I  think  they  would  be  a  good  thing  for  those  who  are  neglected  by 
their  parents  and  guardians.  I  have  seen  parents  that  would  not  control  their  children 
And  they  go  to  the  court  and  get  them  sent  to  the  reformatory.  I  think  an  industrial 
school  is  preferable. 

Q.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  propriety  of  the  Government  taking  over  the 
•common  gaols.  What  do  you  think  about  that  ?  A.  I  think  they  would  be  better  under  the 
Government  entirely  because  then  the  management  would  have  more  system  about  it ; 
and  I  think  the  Government  would  be  as  economical  as  the  councils.  I  have  no  difficulty 
now  in  the  way  of  getting  what  I  want  from  the  county  council,  but  there  has  been  some 
-difficulty  experienced  in  the  past  I  was  agitating  for  an  improvement  that  was  very  much 
needed  tor  the  gaol,  and  until  the  inspector  took  the  matter  up  the  council  would  do  noth- 
ing.    They  gave  effect  to  his  representations,  but  that  involved  considerable  delay. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  criminality  in  the  community  ? 
A.  My  opinion  is  that  liquor  is  the  foundation  of  crime  in  general.  I  think  the  next 
would  be  hereditary  taint,  inheritance  from  the  parent.  Ton  cannot  grow  a  turnip  from  a 
carrot  seed  ;  so  it  is  with  children  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  They  naturally  fall  into 
crime.  But  had  it  not  been  for  the  intemperance  of  their  parents  these  boys  would  have 
been  looked  after. 

Dr.  Rosxbrugh. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  your  salary  is  ?     A.  $650  a  year. 

Q.  And  you  are  responsible  for  how  many  prisoners  1     A.  Lastly  ear  I  had  691. 

Q.  I  see  that  in  Whitby  with  87  prisoners  the  gaoler  gets  $800,  and  in  Brockville, 
'where  there  are  140  prisoners,  the  gaoler's  salary  is  $1,000.  Do  you  think  that  these  incon- 
sistencies would  cease  if  the  gaols  were  under  the  control  of  the  Government  1  A.  I  do, 
because  I  think  the  Government  would  pay  equally ;  in  other  words,  they  would  give  equal 
rights. 

Mr.  Jubt. 

Q.  Have  you  had  many  prisoners  going  from  Ottawa  to  the  penitentiary  during  the 
4ime  you  have  been  gaoler  ?    Q.  I  might  have  had  30  or  40  perhaps. 

Q.  Did  they  come  back  to  reside  here  ?     A.  Some  came  back. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  these  men  learned  a  trade  in  Kingston  when  they  were 
4here  f  A.  Yes,  I  think  there  were  some ;  one  learned  painting.  One  prisoner  came 
-back  a  stone-cutter.  After  he  came  out  of  gaol  I  do  not  think  he  followed  any  honest 
.avocation.     The  one  who  learned  painting  I  think  went  back  this  summer. 
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J.  G.  Moylan,  Inspector  of  Dominion  Penitentiaries,  called  and  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  inspector  of  penitentiaries  ?  A.  It 
will  be  eighteen  years  in  September  since  I  was  appointed. 

Q.  Your  duties  extend  over  all  the  penitentiaries  in  the  Dominion,  and  in  that 
capacity  you  visit  these  institutions  from  time  to  time  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  penitentiaries  have  you  under  your  charge  1    A.  Five. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  should  a  prison  be  self-supporting  or  nearly  so  1  A.  It  would  be 
very  desirable  if  that  could  be  accomplished. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  labor  is  an  important  factor  in  prison  management  1  A.  Most 
essential.  It  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners.  It  has  an  import- 
ant  bearing  upon  their  reformation,  raising  their  character  and  doing  them  good  both 
physically  and  morally,  particularly  morally  I  should  say. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  most  fitting  practical  employment  for  prisoners  in  a 
penitentiary  1  A.  I  think  trades — mechanical  trades — would  be  desirable  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  a  livelihood  after  their  discharge,  if  this  kind  of  labor  does  not  conflict  with 
outside  enterprise.  There  is  a  capital  system  obtaining  in  Scandinavian  countries,  where 
every  prisoner  is  obliged  to  learn  a  trade,  and  where  they  have  fifty  or  sixty  different 
industries  carried  on  in  the  prisons.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  even  in  Russia. 

Q.  Does  it  perceptibly  affect  outside  labor  ?  A.  It  does  not  Of  course  my  opinion 
is  derived  from  reports,  and  particularly  from  the  proceedings  of  prison  conferences  at 
Stockholm,  London  and  other  places.  They  are  very  reliable  and  interesting,  especially 
the  reports  put  before  the  public  by  the  late  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  This  knowledge  is  acquired  by  reading  and  not  by  observation  1  A.  Yes.  So  far 
as  relates  to  anything  outside  Canada,  but  the  reports  are  the  result  of  observation  and 
careful  enquiry  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  these  countries  and  who  are 
well  qualified  to  deal  with  the  question. 

Q.  Has  the  objection  to  teaching  these  men  trades  affected  prison  labor  in  this 
country — has  it  caused  you  to  change  your  methods  to  any  extent  1  A.  No,  it  so  happens 
that  we  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  all  the  available  prison  labor  at  our  penitentiaries  in. 
connection  with  the  works  that  we  require ;  for  instance,  in  Kingston  penitentiary  we 
have  enough  labor  ahead  to  keep  us  employed  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  in  works 
of  construction  and  the  making  of  articles  we  require  for  our  own  use. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  contract  system  as  distinguished  from  any  other  system 
of  prison  labor  ?  A.  I  am.  In  the  first  place,  no  matter  what  surveillance,  what  watch- 
fulness may  be  observed  in  connection  with  the  men  working  under  contract,  it  is  detri- 
mental to  discipline.  Having  outsiders  come  in,  unless  you  search  them  every  day  things 
are  brought  in  and  the  system  has  a  bad  effect  altogether  upon  the  prisoners.  As  in  a 
school  and  elsewhere  you  will  find  a  man  or  boy  might  have  to  accomplish  a  certain 
amount  of  work  whether  mental,  physical  or  bodily,  who  is  far  ahead  of  his  fellows.  So 
amongst  prisoners,  you  will  get  some  who  will  do  all  their  day's  work  under  the  contract 
system  by  half -past  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  then  have  the  whole  of  the  after- 
noon to  themselves  either  for  idling  or  working  at  a  certain  remuneration  on  the  part  of 
the  contractors.  There  are  others  who  cannot  get  through  their  allotted  task  in  the- 
prison  hours  of  labor,  and  unless  the  officer  is  a  just,  humane  and  conscientious  man. 
those  who  are  called  laggards  are  invariably  punished. 
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Q.  Would  all  this  apply  where  the  labor  was  let  out  by  time  and  not  by  the  piece  1 
A.  It  would  not  apply  at  so  much  per  day  to  the  same  extent ;  but  you  cannot  discrim- 
inate very  well  between  the  one  or  the  other  system,  because  the  contractor  will  insist 
upon  having  a  certain  amount  of  work  done,  even  at  so  much  per  capita  per  diem. 
Supposing  you  contract  for  labor  at  40  cents,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  work  done 
or  he  will  not  pay  for  it.  Some  will  have  to  work  perhaps  to  make  up  for  those  who  lag 
behind. 

Q.  What  is  your  ideal  system  of  employing  prisoners  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
greatest  results  as  regards  reformation  ?  A.  Giving  a  general  answer  to  a  general  ques- 
tion, I  would  say  it  should  be  remunerative  labor  of  an  industrial  character — labor  that 
the  prisoner  will  see  is  of  value,  if  not  to  himself  at  least  to  the  institution.  I  distinguish 
that  from  what  you  might  call  punitive  labor,  such  as  stone-breaking  or  any  demoralizing 
employment. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Tell  us  besides  theorising  how  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  1  A.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  for  me  to  give  you  any  further  reason  than  the  elevating  character  of  the  labor ; 
it  makes  men  better. 

Q.  You  have  during  eighteen  years  as  an  inspector  of  penitentiaries  seen  a  large 
'  number  of  men  pass  through  Kingston  and  other  penitentiaries  taught  trades  ?  Has  the 
result  been  in  accordance  with  these  theories  ?  Have  they  led  better  lives  and  become 
better  citizens  to  any  large  extent  1  A.  The  misfortune  is  that  our  system  is  rather  de- 
fective and  leaves  to  labor  alone  to  accomplish  an  amount  of  reformation  that  would  be 
required  in  order  to  make  men  lead  good  lives  after  leaving  prison.  If  we  had  all  the 
other  means  of  reformation — if  we  had  the  isolation  of  the  hardened — depriving  those 
prisoners  of  the  means  of  intercourse  with  the  well-inclined — if  we  had  a  proper  classifi- 
cation of  prisoners  and  all  the  moral  and  religious  influences  brought  to  bear  as  fully  as 
they  could  and  might  be  in  such  institutions,  a  great  deal  more  might  be  done.  I  mean 
that  the  chaplains,  instead  of  paying  a  visit  on  a  couple  of  days  in  a  week,  should  go 
about  with  the  prisoners  to  console,  encourage  and  elevate  them.  All  this,  combined 
with  the  description  of  labor  I  have  indicated,  would  effect  material  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  most  of  the  prisoners. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  system,  and  if  so,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  change* 
for  the  better  to  adopt  the  plan  which  gives  the  prisoner  a  portion  of  the  sales  value  of 
his  labor  product  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  admirable  ;  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
idea. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  could  be  extended  to  the  assistance  of  the  families  of  the 
men  convicted  ?  A  I  think  so.  If  a  prisoner  required  it,  it  would  be  a  very  just  and 
humane  thing. 

(j.  Inasmuch  as  the  surplus  is  seldom  large,  in  fact,  hardly  ever  exists,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  give  him  a  portion,  even  if  the  whole  of  the  product  were  not  of  sufficient  value 
to  mafafrM"  him.  As  it  is  often  the  fault  of  the  system  that  a  prisoner  does  not  earn 
enough  for  his  maintenance,  would  it  not  be  advisable  where  a  man  showed  a  disposition 
to  work  fairly  well  to  assign  him  a  portion  of  his  earnings  either  to  go  to  his  own  benefit 
or  towards  the  support  of  his  family  ?  A  Yes,  I  think  it  would  have  a  beneficial  effect. 
They  get  now  a  little  gratuity  on  going  out  of  prison.  There  are  a  number  of  prisoners, 
25  per  cent,  perhaps  in  Kingston,  who  do  not  earn  their  salt  and  who  would  not  do  so  out- 
side, but  a  large  percentage — good  healthy  men — earn  certainly  more  than  their  main- 
tenance in  the  penitentiary  costs.  Farm  laborers  earn  more  than  their  maintenance  ; 
there  is  no  mechanic  that  does  not  earn  double  his  maintenance.  There  are  prisoners  who 
do  the  cooking  of  the  food  and  the  keeping  of  the  prison  in  a  healthy  cleanly  condition  'y 
all  these  men  earn  more  than  their  average  daily  maintenance.     I  think  that  a  «3«to 
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could  be  introduced  whereby  the  surplus  over  the  cost  of  maintenance  might  be  ascer- 
tained and  the  Government  would  be  doing  simply  a  matter  of  justice  in  assigning  to  each 
-prisoner  a  portion  of  his  earnings. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  these  remarks  apply  to  the  tailors1  shop  as  well  as  the  other  departments  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  value  or  the  quantity  of  the  labor  done  in 
that  shop  ?     A.  No,  not  without  statistical  tables. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  quantity  of  work  which  the  prisoners  do  as  compared 
-with  what  could  be  done  outside — as  compared  with  what  a  girl  could  do  outside  in  a 
wholesale  clothing  house  in  Ottawa  or  Toronto  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Then,  your  remark  that  they  earn  double  their  maintenance  does  not  apply  to  the 
tailor's  shop  ?  A.  In  any  branch  where  a  mechanic  is  nearly  perfect,  the  mechanic  will 
earn  much  more  than  is  required  for  his  maintenance ;  of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of 
those  who  may  be  inexperienced. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  see  in  your  last  report  you  make  reference  to  indeterminate  sentences ;  please 
^explain  what  you  mean  by  that  ?  A.  What  I  mean  by  an  indeterminate  sentence  is 
that  a  maximum  sentence  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  be  passed  upon  a  man 
having  previously  served  a  term  in  prison ;  but  upon  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  if 
those  to  whom  the  duty  is  assigned  to  adjudicate  upon  the  man's  character,  did  not 
find  that  he  gave  proof  of  reformation,  they  should  not  let  him  out  upon  society  until 
he  did  so. 

Q.  To  what  class  of  prisoners  would  you  apply  this  ?     A.  I  would  confine  it  to 
reprobates,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  time  criminals.     If  a  young  fellow  convicted  for  the 
first  time  gave  unmistakeable  proof,  while  in  prison,  that  he  was  a  hardened  character, 
it  might  be  applied  to  him. 

Q.  But  are  indeterminate  sentences  not  generally  passed  to  encourage  good  conduct 
and  promote  reformation  ?  A.  I  think  they  are.  My  reading  is  more  in  connection 
with  the  Belgian  system. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  The  fact  remains  in  a  measure  the  same,  does  it  not ;  a  man  has  certain  remission 
for  good  conduct  ?  A.  Yes,  a  man  gets  seven  and  a  half  days  in  a  month,  and  he  can 
obtain  a  certain  proportion  more  if  he  behaves  himself. 

The  Chairman. 

• 

Q.  My  reading  of  the  law  of  New  York  is  that  indeterminate  sentences  are  only 
extended  to  the  young;  to  men  between  the  ages  of  say  19  to  30,  and  for  first  offences, 
the  prisoner  to  be  subject  to  a  maximum  sentence,  but  with  excellent  conduct, 
industry  and  diligence  in  study,  he  may  earn  a  remission  of  his  sentence  and  get  out 
in  a  year  and  a  half.     Do  you  agree  with  that  ?    A.  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  society  ?  A  I  think  it  would  be 
injurious. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  prisoners  ;  might  it  not  to  make  a  man  a  good  prisoner 
without  making  him  a  good  man  f  A  Yes ;  the  worst  prisoners  Jthat  we  have  are  the 
men  who  get  least  into  trouble  with  the  prison  authorities ;  they  generally  observe  the 
rules  and  their  observation  of  them  enables  them  to  make  their  bed  as  soft  as  possible 
while  in  the  penitentiary ;  they  have  had  experience  of  previous  sentences— of  what 
is  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  get  out  as  soon  as  possible  ;  generally  their  observa* 
twn  of  the  rules  and  regulations  will  accomplish  this,  but  it  will  not  reform  them. 
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Dr.  Rosebruoh. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  some  advanced  prison  reformers  have  thought  that  hardened 
criminals  should  be  permanently  incarcerated  ?  A.  I  think  that  such  a  thing  would  be 
attended  with  difficulty ;  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  liberty  for  life,, 
unless  for  some  grave  offence.  If  such  offences  are  repeated  it  is  the  duty  of  society 
and  due  to  the  man  himself,  to  keep  him  within  the  bounds  of  restraint — to  incarcerate 
him  for  lif  e. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Our  judges  now  have  large  discretionary  power  in  many  cases,  would  you  take 
this  power  away  from  the  judges  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  other  parties  who  may 
not  possess  high  judicial  qualities?  A  Well,  according  to  reports,  this  system  has 
worked  admirably  in  Belgium.  This  indeterminate  system  where  re-committals  were 
65  per  cent,  reduced  them  to  under  1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Tour  experience  might  enable  you  to  give  us  some  information  upon  a  point 
that  we  are  much  interested  in.  The  children  of  a  great  number  of  people  who  are  in 
and  out  of  the  common  gaol  and  of  others  are  neglected,  or  brought  up  in  depraved 
and  vicious  surroundings  of  every  sort  and  these  will  probably  swell  our  prison  population. 
Do  you  think  that  for  them  an  industrial  school  would  meet  a  much  felt  want  I  II  have- 
not  had  experience  in  that  matter,  but  I  have  given  the  question  some  thought  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  an  industrial  school  well  conducted  should  have  a  very  good  effect.  The 
moral  and  religious  training  of  the  children  would  be  properly  attended  to,  and  I  think 
that  is  the  foundation  of  all  reformation. 

Q.  What  is  the  result  of  your  observation  as  regards  placing  children  in  homes 
where  they  are  congregated  together  in  considerable  numbers  under  one  roof  ?  A.  I  do- 
not  think  that  where  the  children  are  congregated  together  in  large  numbers  they  can 
withstand  temptation  like  ordinary  children. 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  industrial  school  system  would  be  the  best  to  meet  the 
want,  have  you  any  fear  of  the  result  of  congregating  say  100  or  150  together,. 
or  would  you  prefer  smaller  schools  ?  A.  I  think  the  numbers  would  not  make  a  great 
difference  provided  you  take  proper  care  to  prevent  their  demoralising  each  other.  I 
think  a  well  conducted  reformatory,  or  industrial  school  conducted  on  proper  principles, 
such  at  that  in  Montreal,  which  I  have  visited  frequently,  would  be  of  great  service. 
I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  value  of  that  institution. 

Q.  Is  that  under  the  Christian  brothers  ?  A.  No  ;  it  is  under  the  Belgian  brothers. 
They  have  an  establishment  in  Boston  and  one  in  Detroit. 

Q.  Do  they  draft  them  out  into  the  country  ?    A.  No ;  they  educate  them  there. 
and  give  them  trades. 

Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  How  many  brothers  are  there  in  that  house  ?  A.  Between  29  and  30,  weir 
qualified  instructors,  and  there  are  over  300  children. 

Q.  How  about  the  arrangements  for  the  care  of  children  during  the  night  1  A. 
They  have  dormitories  there;  the  supervision  during  the  night  is  of  the  strictest 
character  ;  several  of  the  brothers  are  in  various  parts  of  the  dormitory,  and  they  relieve 
each  other  in  the  watch. 

Dr.  Rosebruoh. 

Q.  What  would   be   your  preference   as   regards   management — an  establishment. 
wholly  under  the  Government,  or  one  partly  under  some  organisation  ?     A.  I  think  the 
institution  should  be  either  one  or  the  other,  doctor.     If  you  have  a  mixed  government 
it  would  not  be  satisfactory.     If  you  could  get  the  right  material  in  these  aaaocia&sroab 
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or  organisations  always — that  is,  zealous,  devoted  people,  who  will  give  their  interest, 
time,  labor  and  pains  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  institution  and  the  inmates, 
that  would  be  very  good  ;  but  the  question  is  how  you  can  secure  that  always  I  think 
the  Government  should  have  the  control  and  supervision  of  these  establishments. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  are  now  doing  something  in  the  penitentiary  in  the  way  of  introducing 
the  cellular  system  ?  A.  We  are  trying  the  experiment  there ;  the  idea  is  to  isolate 
bad  prisoners  from  the  others ;  those  who  are  better  disposed  we  intend  to  keep  separate 
altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  applied  to  our  common  gaols  at  all  ?  A.  Well, 
I  think  the  preponderating  number  of  short  sentences  would  so  much  interfere  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  have  a  fixed  rule  or  arrangement  of  that  kind.  That  is,  as  regards 
those  sent  for  sentences  of  thirty  days  or  so.  At  Kingston  penitentiary  we  are  con- 
structing a  tier  of  cells  specially  for  this  purpose.  We  intend  these  cells  to  be  worked 
on  the  rule  that  is  followed  in  the  Crofton  system  of  putting  in  the  newly  received 
•convicts  for  six,  eight,  or  nine  months;  after  they  are  received  in  order  to  give  them 
time  for  reflection,  time  to  be  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  establishment ;  to  be 
attended  by  the  chaplain  and  teachers,  while  they  would  get  some  work  to  do  and  a  diet 
such  as  would  keep  up  their  physical  health. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  just  and  fair  to  a  man  who  is  waiting  trial  to  put 
him  under  that  kind  of  restraint  and  confinement?  A.  If  a  man  were  in  a  good 
room  and  had  books  with  of  course  a  reasonable  amount  of  exercise  every  day  I  do 
not  think  that  any  injustice  would  be  done  him.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  any  well- 
disposed  man,  any  man  with  self-respect,  would  prefer  to  be  separated  from  the  ordinary 
gaol  prisoners  waiting  trial. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  would  not  be  punishment  before  sentence  to  him  ?  A.  Well, 
I  would  not  coniider  it  so. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  system  would  be  very  different  in  different  circumstances. 
To  read  books  would  be  just  what  an  intelligent  man  would  like,  but  to  a  man  who  did 
not  read,  who  took  no  interest  in  matters  of  that  kind,  would  it  not  be  a  punishment 
to  be  kept  alone  away  from  the  society  of  his  fellows  1  A.  It  is  quite  natural  that  it 
should. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  actual  observation,  or  from  the  reports  from  places  where 
the  cellular  system  is  carried  on,  its  results,  and  can  you  tell  me  whether  it  exists  in 
the  local  gaols  in  the  old  country  1  A.  I  cannot  say  anything  as  to  that  except  in 
connection  with  a  few  prisons  in  Ireland  where  this  cellular  system  is  in  operation.  The 
prison  to  which  I  particularly  refer  is  one  of  the  penal  establishments ;  they  are  all 
sentenced  prisoners  there  and  they  work  in  their  cells. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Moylan  with  respect  to  the  credit  given  to  the  different 
classes  of  prisoners  for  good  conduct  what  rule  would  be  observed  in  selecting  the 
good  prisoners  from  the  bad  ?  A.  We  will  start  them  all  fair  in  the  first  place,  both 
first-time  convicts  and  "  repeaters."  Men  coming  in  the  tenth  time  re-committed  will  be 
given  to  understand  that  there  is  a  fair  field  before  them.  All  will  be  put  on  a  level 
and  given  an  equal  start,  and  those  obtaining  the  most  good  conduct  marks  will  obtain 
the  best  classification,  and  will  be  separated  from  those  who  try  to  make  others  as 
bad  as  those  who  were  guilty  of  the  most  serious  crimes,  and  who  are  also  committing 
frequent  breaches  of  discipline. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  classify  those  convicts  according  to  their  antecedents 
and  records  ?  In  order  to  prevent  the  association  of  new  men  with  those  who  have 
been  habitual  criminals  and  professional  crooks  f  A.  It  would  be,  I  think,  when  those 
additional  cells  are  provided,  only  fair  to  give  a  man  a  chance  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf 
before  putting  him  on  the  old  plan  again ;  however,  I  may  mention  that  we  have  not 
yet  decided  upon  any  fixed  plan.  My  idea  is  to  consider  the  recommendations  of  some 
competent  person  appointed  to  visit  the  countries  where  this  system  is  in  operation  and 
where  it  is  a  success.  I  should  like  to  say  that  if  the  Provincial  Government  extends 
the  commission  so  that  you  would  be  able  to  visit  the  old  country,  the  establishments 
where  such  a  system  is  in  operation  and  successful,  it  would  be  a  very  great  benefit  and 
very  much  good  would  result  from  it  in  the  way  of  adapting  as  much  as  possible  those 
.systems  to  our  own  establishments  here.  From  what  I  have  read  of  the  Irish  system, 
the  separate  classification  is  carried  out  with  great  completeness. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  Canada  ?  A.  That  is  a  broad 
-question.  The  chief  cause  of  crime  to  my  mind  is  defective  moral  and  religious  training 
in  youth. 

Q.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  young  going  astray  i  A.  Yes,  and  they  become  drunk* 
ards  and  criminals. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  considerable  number  who  have  followed  criminal  courses  or 
have  fallen  into  criminal  ways  through  hereditary  taint  l  A  My  statistics  would  not 
give  much  light  upon  that  subject. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Upon  the  whole  you  believe  that  there  is  room  for  an  institution  on  the  lines  of 
Elmira  for  young  men  in  Ontario,  say  young  men  between  16  and  25,  who  appear  as 
-criminals  for  the  first  time  ?  A.  I  think  Elmira  owes  its  success  entirely  to  the  extra- 
ordinary man  at  its  head ;  but  in  a  modified  way  we  might  have  such  an  establishment 
here  although  not  carried  to  the  same  extent  as  the  institution  at  Elmira. 

Q.  You  know  there  is  one  in  Concord,  but  not  exactly  on  the  same  lines  ?  A.  That 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  rascal's  paradise ;  they  have  their  music,  their  debating 
rooms,  their  recreation  room,  and  live  there  in  plenty,  but  like  the  most  hardened 
characters  in  a  penitentiary  they  observe  the  rules  so  as  to  get  all  the  advantages 
they  can  and  have  their  time  minimized  as  much  as  possible.  While  there  they  are  good 
boys  and  naturally  they  obey  the  rules  because  that  gives  them  privileges  they  could 
jiot  otherwise  obtain. 


John  White,  Gaoler,  Brockville,  of  the  United  Counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenville 
•called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  the  position  of  gaoler,  Mr.  White  I  A,  In  1866,  I 
think. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  association  of  boys  with  grown-up  prisoners  has  a 
.more  or  less  contaminating  influence  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  had  as  bad  grown-up 
persons  as  I  have  had  boys.  I  have  had  boys  who  contaminated  the  elder  prisoners, 
instead  of  the  elder  prisoners  contaminating  them. 

Q.  What  age  would  they  be  ?    A.  Boys  of  the  age  from  12  to  15. 

■ 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  boys  committed  for  first  offences  who  were  comparatively 
innocent?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  When  such  boys  as  these  are  put  with  the  most  hardened  criminals,  don't  you 
think  that  their  influence  would  have  a  bad  effect  ?  A.  I  have  always  tried  to  keep 
those  boys  away  from  that  class  of  people.  Take  a  hardened  criminal  and  a  habitual 
drunkard,  the  drunkard  is  the  better  man. 

Q.  Would  the  influence  of  a  man  committed  for  trial  for  a  serious  offence,  who  had 
perhaps  been  many  times  in  the  penitentiary,  be  bad  upon  a  man  committed  up  for  his  first: 
offence  1     A.  The  other  one  might  be  just  as  bad.     I  have  not  had  many  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon  a  young  girl  charged  with  some  petty  offence 
to  place  her  with  a  prostitute  ?  A.  A  very  bad  effect ;  but  wherever  it  is  possible  I  put 
that  class  into  a  separate  ward.  I  should  just  like  to  say  about  boys  and  girls  of  ages 
from  5  up  to  10  or  12  years,  that  the  police  magistrate  will  send  them  up  likely  for  21  to 
30  days.  I  have  always  tried  to  have  him  send  them  up  for  four  or  five  days,  or  ar 
week  at  the  most.  When  they  come  into  gaol  they  come  in  crying,  and  will  cry  for  8v 
a  considerable  time  and  appear  to  feel  their  position,  but  when  they  are  sent  up  for  21 
or  30  days  at  a  time,  after  their  time  has  expired  they  don't  caie  anything  for  the  gaol 
at  all. 

Q.  Havo  you  noted  the  effect  of  Central  Prison  confinement  upon-  prisoners  f 
A.  I  can  hardly  speak  upon  that  We  don't  send  them  very  often  twice,  sometimes  we 
do,  but  the  prisoners  generally  when  they  go  to  the  Central  Prison  have  committed 
crimes  of  larceny  and  would  rather  go  to  the  penitentiary.  Some  of  the  prisoners  get 
three  months  at  the  Central  Prison.  That  seems  to  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  them* 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  classes  known  as  the 
drunk  and  disorderly. 

Q.  Are  there  many  habitual  drunkards  ?    A.  Yes,  t>  good  many. 

Q.  Does  gaol  custody  seem  to  do  them  any  good  1    A.  Not  a  .particle. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  quite  a  number  of  drunk  and  disorderly  characters,  one  of 
whom  has  been  in  gaol  a  very  large  number  of  times ;  is  that  the  best  place  for  him? 
A.  That  man  would  be  better  in  some  home  all  his  life  time  where  he  could  do  work 
for  his  own  support.  He  is  a  strong  able  man,  makes  a  good  turnkey,  and  would  not 
allow  anything  to  go  wrong  in  a  gaol. 


Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Government  should  take  charge  of  the  common  gaols  in 
the  Province  1  A.  Most  decidedly  I  do.  I  think  that  the  gaoler  ought  to  have  control' 
of  the  gaol,  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  to  be  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  its  management.  I  am  not  finding  any  fault  with  the  sheriff;  I 
have  been  there  under  four  sheriffs,  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  either.  If 
the  gaols  were  under  the  control  of  the  Government  then  there  would  be  a  more 
uniform  system.  The  powers  of  the  inspector  are  merely  recommendatory ;  he  can  only 
recommend  in  certain  cases  and  cannot  enforce  what  he  recommends  unless  by  manda- 
mus, and  he  does  not  often  proceed  to  that  extent. 

Q.  Are  your  recommendations  after  being  approved  by  the  inspector  reasonably  well 
attended  to  ?  A.  There  is  always  delay.  We  are  just  now  getting  in  the  water  works 
hat  we  have  been  agitating  for  about  12  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  %  A.  I 
think  that  larcenies  and  thefts  are  born  in  the  child  in  many  cases  ;  they  are  not  in  alL 
I  think  trouble  with  whiskey  is  born  in  the  child,  and  in  every  case  that  is  the  great 
cause  of  crime. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  child  born  of  drunken  parents  is  apt  to  become  a  dunkard,  and 
perhaps  a  criminal  ?  A.  Yes,  I  do,  and  a  great  many  who  have  been  brought  up  well* 
and  well  cared  for,  too. 
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Q.  Assume  that  a  child  is  removed  at  five  or  six  years  of  age,  from  bad  associations, 
and  put  into  a  good  home,  do  you  think  that  the  hereditary  taint  would  follow  it  ?  A. 
I  think  so,  in  many  cases. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

y.  Have  you  based  that  opinion  on  observation  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  noticed  children  of  parents  born  under  these  influences  turn  out  in  this 
way  ?     A.  I  have  noticed  children  do  so. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  take  the  children  of  dissolute  and  criminal  parents  away 
and  place  them  in  good  environments  1  A.  I  cannot  get  so  far  as  that,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  in  a  great  many  cases  these  parents  are  unfit  to  have  the  custody  of  the  child.  My 
father  was  a  drunken  man,  and  I  think  that  I  have  the  seed  of  whiskey  in  me  to-day, 
and  only  for  my  self  respect  I  would  be  a  drunkard  ;  so  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
over  the  hereditary  taint.  I  drink  liquor,  but  from  self  respect  for  myself  and  family^ 
do  not  get  drunk  ;  I  have  got  a  brother  a  drunkard  ;  it  is  the  seed  that  is  born  in  him. 


James  Smart,  Sheriff  of  the  United  Counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenviile,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  heard  what  the  gaoler  has  said  about  the  great  trouble  you  have  had 
about  the  improper  classification  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol ;  is  it  impossible,  as  he  says, 
with  the  number  of  prisoners,  to  make  a  perfect  classification  i     A  We  cannot  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  spread  of  crime  in  the  Province  is  due  to  any  considerable 
extent  to  this  association  of  prisoners  in  the  common  gaol  1  A.  I  think  the  tendency  is 
in  that  direction  ;  I  think  evil  communication  corrupts  good  manners. 

Q.  As  it  is  not  practicable  to  have  proper  gaol  classification,  under  present  circum- 
stances, would  you  recommend  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  for  youths  1  A.  I 
would,  certainly. 

Q.  I  see  that  fourteen  youths  passed  through  your  gaol  last  year ;  do  you  believe  that 
in  addition  to  these  there  were  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  same  class  who  did  not 
come  within  the  grasp  of  the  law  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  ten  per  cent,  of 
those  who  have  been  in  reality  disobedient  and  beyond  parental  control. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  neglect  of  children  who  commence  with  being  unruly,  diso- 
bedient, and  beyond  parental  control,  and  go  from  that  to  petty  thefts,  and  from  petty  thefts 
to  robberies,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  spread  of  crime  1     A.  Undoubtedly  it  is. 

Q.  You  have  no  poor-house,  I  believe,  in  your  county  1    A  No  ;  ever  since  I  became 

sheriff  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  induce  the  grand  jurors  to  bring  in  a  presentment,  and 
to  press  this  matter  of  its  establishment  upon  the  county.  Old  worn  out  men — people 
who  have  got  no  means  of  subsistence,  whose  friends  have  forsaken  them,  are  invariably 
sent  to  the  gaol  as  vagrants ;  they  stay  in  the  gaol  for  a  term,  go  out  and  come  back 
again,  and  a  large  number  of  them  die  in  gaol. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Are  they  residents  of  your  county  1  A.  Yes ;  they  come  from  different  parts  of 
the  county. 

Q.  Are  they  committed  by  the  magistrate  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  warrant  of  commitment  renewed  from  time  to  time,  or  do  you  keep  these 
people  on  indefinitely 1     A.  We  have  to  discharge  them  as  soon  as  their  time  is  up,  but 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  their  being  re-committed,  and  they  are  very  often.    ^\*sts» 
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parties  would  not  be  able  to  manage  themselves  we  have  kept  them  on.  We  have  got  no 
other  place  for  them  ;  they  lie  there  and  die  ;  in  fact,  they  just  lie  right  in  the  day  room 
in  a  corner  of  the  room  with  the  other  prisoners  all  around  them. 

Q.  Does  this  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  gaol  1  A.  I  could  hardly  say  that ; 
there  are  always  some  sympathetic  prisoners  who  take  an  interest  in  these  old  men. 

Q.  Does  the  Central  Prison  perform  good  work  for  the  prisoners  who  are  sent  there  ? 
A.  I  think  it  strikes  terror  to  die  prisoners ;  we  had  a  prisoner,  and  the  judge  on  the 
point  of  sentencing  him  seemed  to  give  him  the  option  of  the  Central  Prison  or  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  he  spoke  right  out  and  asked  for  a  longer  sentence — asked  the  judge  to  give 
him  two  years  longer  in  the  penitentiary  rather  than  send  him  to  the  Central  Prison  ;  he 
had  served  a  term  in  the  Central  Prison  ;  he  stated  that  the  Central  Prison  was  a  hard 
place,  while  in  the  penitentiary  it  was  easier,  and  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  meet 
with  his  old  associates  in  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  prison  somewhat  of  the  same 
character  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Province  ?  A.  I  do ;  there  is  one  great  trouble 
about  the  Central  Prison  in  Toronto,  and  that  is  in  connection  with  getting  the  prisoners 
away  in  the  east ;  sometimes  we  are  two  or  three  weeks  before  we  can  get  them  away, 
even  though  sentenced  direct. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  most  of  those  who  were  sentenced  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct 
last  year  habitual  drunkards  ?  A.  Oh,  there  are  some  habitual  drunkards  ;  they  will  get 
drunk  and  get  into  gaol ;  and  then  they  will  30  to  work  for  a  week  or  two,  get  some 
money,  and  go  on  another  drunk. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  after  the  third  commitment  of  these  prisoners  to  the  common 
gaol,  it  would  be  better  to  sentence  them  for  longer  periods  to  some  institution  where  they 
would  have  rigid  discipline  and  plenty  of  work  ?  A.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  the  best ; 
I  would  recommend  that. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  Government  controlling  all  the  gaols/  A.  I 
think  that  they  ought  to  be  entirely  under  the  Government;  I  suppose  parties  are  actuated 
a  good  deal  on  this  score  by  the  treatment  that  they  receive  from  the  counties ;  so  far  as 
the  counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenville  are  concerned,  I  certainly  have  no  reason  to  find 
fault  with  the  treatment  I  have  received  in  my  position.  Anything  I  require  I  get ;  they 
are  a  little  slow  of  course,  but  they  have  always  come  up  to  it  in  the  end.  No  later  than 
yesterday  we  got  the  water  into  the  gaol,  and  they  never  consulted  me  at  all  about  the 
way  that  they  were  to  put  the  water  in,  or  as  to  the  position  we  were  to  have  the  pipes 
in,  and  I  went  in  and  found  out  what  they  were  going  to  do  ;  they  had  made  no  provision 
whatever  for  baths  ;  I  pointed  this  omission  out  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
I  told  him  that  he  was  certain  to  make  a  great  mistake  in  not  putting  a  bath  in.  He 
asked  me  what  it  would  cost  to  have  this  done,  and  I  went  to  see  the  plumber,  who  gave 
me  an  estimate  of  the  cost ;  the  result  was  that  the  chairman  gave  instructions  upon  his 
own  responsibility  for  this  to  be  done.  This  shows  that  they  are  amenable  to  representa- 
tions of  that  kind. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  On  general  principles  don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Government 
to  assume  control  of  the  gaols  1  A.  I  think  the  Government  might  assume  the  whole 
control  of  the  gaol. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  sheriff,  that  criminals  begin  early  in  life  to  form  the  habits  which 
develop  afterwards  into  crime,  and  make  them  gaol  birds  and  penitentiary  birds  ?  A.  I  do. 

Q.  Then  you  will  agree  that  money  spent  in  preventing  the  inception  of  crime 
would  be  a  judicious  expenditure  ?  A.  I  believe  in  the  reformation  of  the  young ;  I 
VJJeve  that  there  is  no  human  being  who  cannot  be  reformed. 
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Q.  Would  you  favor  a  law  by  which  a  person,  or  a  properly  constituted  authority, 
might  interfere  with  children  growing  up  in  vicious  homes,  and  take  them  away  from 
their  parents  or  guardians,  and  make  them  wards  of  the  State  ?  A.  I  think  there  might 
be  some  difficulty  in  taking  children  from  the  parents,  hut  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  children  and  a  blessing  to  the  whole  community.  I 
dan't  care  how  vicious  the  parent  may  be,  there  is  something  about  taking  away  the  child, 
the  offspring  of  the  parent  which  has  harshness  about  it ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  at  all 
that  there  is  a  large  number  of  young  children  who  are  almost  in  starvation  and  rags  and 
misery,  and  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  them,  and  a  benefit  to  the  whole  community  if 
they  were  taken  off  the  streets  and  placed  where  they  could  be  cared  for  and  educated  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 


Donald  Macdonald,  Gaoler,  Cornwall,  for  the  United  Counties  of  Stormont, 
Dundas  and  Glengarry,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  goaler?     A.  I  wa9  appointed  in  June,  1872. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  about  the  Government  taking  the  control  of  the  gaols  ? 
A.  We  get  all  that  is  asked  for  from  the  council. 

Q.  Is  your  gaol  in  a  good  state  of  repair  ?  A.  Yes  ;  the  water  is  in  there,  the  gas 
is  in  there,  the  heating  is  done  by  hot  water,  although  it  was  formerly  done  by  a  stove. 
We  cannot  complain ;  we  have  all  that  we  require  in  the  shape  of  prison  clothing.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  but  ask  the  sheriff  and  it  is  forthcoming.  The  sanitary  condition  of 
the  gaol  is  very  good  ;   we  have  no*  sickness  there. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  had  ten  lunatics  at  the  gaol  during  the  year;  have  you 
always  a  great  number  ?  A.  We  have  not  more  than  we  have  had  during  the  last  few 
years.     For  the  last  ten  years  we*  have  averaged  about  sixteen  a  year. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  lunacy  in  these  old  counties  ?  A.  I  cannot  say. 
There  is  one  thing  that  I  always  did  think  and  know  myself  to  be  a  cause  of  lunacy, 
and  that  is  the  practise  of  self-abuse  with  a  great  many. 

Q.  Have  you  much  trouble  in  getting  lunatics  transferred  to  the  lunatic  asylum 
A  I  have  sometimes.  Some  are  not  considered  proper  subjects ;  the  information 
is  often  not  strong  enough  against  them.  They  seem  willing  to  send  them  to  gaol 
to  get  rid  of  them.  There  has  been  one  in  goal  lately,  and  the  papers  in  con- 
nection with  the  case  went  to  the  west.  It  turned  out  that  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  warrant  an-asylum  receiving  him,  and  he  is  at  large  now.  When  he  was  in 
gaol  this  man  was  quiet  and  harmless,  but  his  brother  told  me  that  he  was  dangerous  at 
home.     I  think  he  would  be  a  good  subject  for  a  poorhouse. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  this  community  1  A.  I  have 
often  thought  that  when  parents  do  not  bring  up  a  child  honest  and  truthful,  letting  him 
tell  lies,  and  hear  bad  talk  in  the  house,  the  child  naturally  becomes  bad,  and  a  criminal 
before  he  is  many  years  old.  I  never  once  saw  the  child  of  good  parents  go  bad.  In 
toxication  and  then  idleness  has  something  to  do  with  crime ;  but  people  will  commit 
crime  who  seem  to  have  no  cause  at  all.  Men  receiving  big  salaries  sometimes 
take  a  ldt  of  money  and  go  off,  rob  their  employer's  treasuries  or  the  public  of  sums  of 
$10,000,  $15,000,  $20,000 ;  one  can  hardly  understand  the  motive  for  some  of  these 
crimes. 

Mr.  Jubt. 

Q.  Have  many  men  passed  through  your  hands  to  the  penitentiary  ?  A.  A  good 
many.     I  think  I  only  know  of  one  who  came  back  to  live  here. 
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Q.  Did  he  follow  any  trade  that  he  learned  in  the  penitentiary  ?  A.  Yes,  he  is  ft 
stonecutter.     He  is  a  good  man  and  has  proved  himself  to  be  an  honest  workman. 

Q.  What  crime  was  he  sent  down  for  1    A.  For  burglary  and  theft. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  committal  to  gaol  has  a  good  effect  upon  drunkards  ?  A. 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  They  come  up  again  ;  sometimes  when  they  get  on  a  prolonged 
spree  they  commit  some  petty  crime  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  gaol. 

Q.  What  kind  of  treatment  would  you  recommend  for  them  ?  A.  Well,  I  would 
recommend  that  they  be  sent  to  some  place  where  they  would  get  more  to  do  than  they 
would  under  gaol  treatment  There  is  nothing  for  them  to  do  in  the  gaols ;  they  are 
kept  warm  and  clean,  better  than  most  of  them  are  accustomed  to  at  home,  particularly 
in  December  and  the  other  winter  months.  I  think  that  after  a  third  conviction  these 
men  should  be  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  and  made  to  work  hard. 

Q.  Do  you  think  such  treatment  would  lessen  the  numbers  ?  A.  I  believe  it  would 
lessen  their  numbers  and  stop  their  course.  I  would  recommend  that  treatment  for 
drunk  and  disorderly  characters. 


Rev.  James  John  Bogart,  St  Alban's  Church,  Ottawa,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Ottawa  ?    A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  before  that  1    A.  At  Napanee  for  nineteen  years. 

Q.  During  your  charge  of  these  churches,  have  you  had  occasion  to  notice  the  ways 
of  criminals  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ?  A.  I  have  been  a  sort  of  voluntary  chaplain, 
both  at  Napanee  and  here.  When  I  first  went  to  Napanee,  I  was  connected  with  Kings- 
ton, and  went  there  to  visit  the  gaol,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  I  visited  the 
gaol  in  my  own  parish,  both  there  and  in  Ottawa — every  Sunday  I  could  get  there  ;  at 
first  voluntarily,  and  latterly  at  the  request  of  my  brother  clergy. 

Q.  In  your  visits  to  the  gaol,  have  you  had  occasion  to  see  whether  there  has  been 
a  proper  classification  of  the  prisoners  ?     A.  Oh,  certainly  there  has  not  been. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  imperfect  classification  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  spread 
of  crime  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be,  but  many  of  the  juveniles  that  I  have  met  have  been 
a  pretty  bad  lot  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  get  a  perfect  classification  in  the  common  gaols  thai 
you  visit  ?  A.  There  are  a  good  number  of  wards  in  the  gaol  here,  and  after  the  altera- 
tions are  carried  out  it  would  give  them  a  better  opportunity. 

Q.  To  carry  this  a  little  further,  do  you  think  that  if  you  could  separate  sentenced 
prisoners  from  those  waiting  trial ;  boys  from  adults,  first  offenders  from  the  more  hardened 
that  even  then  the  classification  would  be  exceedingly  imperfect)  A.  Certainly.  It 
must  necessarily  be  so. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  cellular  or  separate  confinement  for  prisoners  f  A.  I 
really  do  not  know  ;  I  have  been  listening  to  the  evidence  to-day,  I  think  certainly  that 
for  some  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan.  Of  course  there  is  the  question  of  the  light  in 
which  the  different  prisoners  would  regard  it  It  would  be  received  differently  by  men 
differently  constituted,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  a  man  gets  into  gaol  he  has  not  muotk 
right  to  complain. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  as  regards  men  waiting  trial,  who  might  not  be  guilty  of  the  offences 
with  which  they  were  charged,  that  it  would  be  a  punishment  to  them  to  entirely  separate 
them  from  their  fellows  ?  A.  Of  course  it  would  be  a  punishment  to  put  them  in  gaol  at  all, 
but  whether  separate  confinement  of  this  class  in  a  gaol  would  be  more  a  punishment 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  person  concerned.  The  question  whether  to  separate  a 
man  from  his  fellow  prisoners  is  any  better  than  to  put  him  in  with  hardened  criminals 
whom  he  would  come  in  contact  with  can  admit,  however,  of  but  one  answer.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  better  for  the  man  himself  to  be  kept  apart  although  it  might  have 
eome  bad  effect.     My  opimion,  however,  upon  this  subject  is  worthless. 

Dr.  Rosrbrugh. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  you  were  a  criminal  you  would  not  object  to  be  locked  up  by  your- 
self f    A.  Well  I  don't  know,  I  would  rather  stay  outside. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Penetanguishene  Reformatory  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  cases 
-of  all  the  young  lads  who  have  gone  astray,  or  do  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be 
-another  kind  of  institution  established  for  those  who  are  drifting  into  criminal  courses  I 
A.  I  certainly  think  that  an  industrial  school  would  be  an  excellent  place  for 
them.  If  I  had  my  way  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  let  a  boy  under  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  inside  of  a  gaol  at  all.  I  would  punish  him,  but  I  would  make  the  punish- 
ment short  and  sharp.  I  believe  that  we  should  look  upon  gaols  as  a  preventive  of  crime, 
and  as  being  established  for  the  protection  of  society.  I  feel  that  in  most  cases  a  boy  is 
made  worse  by  going  to  gaol ;  it  brings  him  into  contact  with  criminals  and  it  is  not 
often  that  at  the  moment  you  put  him  there  he  has  lost  his  self-respect ;  but  once  he  has 
been  in  gaol  he  becomes  amongst  his  associates  a  hero.  I  think  some  sharp  punishment, 
perhaps  solitary  confinement  and  bread  and  water ;  and  if  the  boy  got  a  touch  of  the  cane 
when  he  is  sent  out  it  would  be  far  better  than  keeping  him  in  gaol. 

Q.  Has  the  arraingment  of  children  in  the  police  court  had  a  bad  effect  ?     A.  Yes. 
I  think  that  if  a  law  were  passed  providing  that  there  should  be  a  commissioner  to  try 
juvenile  offenders,  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing. 

Q.  Would  these  industrial  schools  be  better  under  municipal  or  Government 
-control?  A.  Well,  I  should  think  that  all  these  institutions  ought  to  be  under 
Government  control,  for  this  reason.  I  have  not  heard  any  of  the  other  witnesses 
mention  it  yet.  I  have  thought  that  the  officials  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
•electors.  You  can  easily  see  if  the  gaolers  are  under  the  control  of  the  county  councils, 
there  are  persons  who  will  bring  or  who  will  try  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
officials,  to  receive  favors ;  or  if  a  friend  is  not  treated  properly,  to  bring  some  accusation 
against  the  official. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  for  groups  of 
counties  so  as  to  provide  for  a  considerable  number  of  those  lads  who  cannot  be 
-controlled  by  their  parents  1  A.  I  would.  I  might  draw  your  attention  to  a  case 
bearing  directly  upon  this  matter.  I  know  the  mother  of  a  boy,  and  she  wanted 
•her  son  to  get  a  certain  situation  which  I  could  not  recommend  him  for.  The  husband 
has  lately  gone  to  the  penitentiary,  and  she  said,  "  What  am  I  to  do  with  the  boys.1' 
One  of  the  boys  had  been  accused — I  am  not  sure  whether  he  had  been  found  guilty  or 
jM>t — of  an  offence,  and  she  cried  again,  "  What  am  I  to  do  with  the  two  boys."  Mow, 
these  boys  should  be  sent  somewhere.  Then  I  know;  another  case  where  the  mother  died 
and  the  children  were  left  entirely  without  parental  control  The  person  in  whose  charge 
they  were  put  has  no  control  over  them,  and  there  is  no  place  to  put  them  in. 

Q.  In  the  cases  of  dissolute  parents  neglecting  or  corrupting  their  children  would  you 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  State  should  take  the  control  of  such  children  1  A.  Most 
-certainly.  The  parent  has  not  only  forfeited  all  right  to  the  child,  but  it  would  be  cruelty 
to  the  child  to  leave  him  there  in  an  atmosphere  of  nothing  but  guxW*. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  houses  of  refuge  here  1    A.  There  is  a  home  for  friendless  women — 
some  Roman  Catholic  institution — they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good, 

Q.  Do  you  find  in  your  visitations  that  there  are  a  number  of  people  sent  to  the  common 
gaols  who  are  proper  subjects  for  a  poorhouse  1    A.  Yes.    Perhaps  not  so  many  here  as  at 
Napanee.     I  think  it  was  a  scandal  to  see  them  there.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  gaols  are 
intended  for  the  criminal,  or  the  person  who  is  accused  of  being  a  criminal  and  there  are 
several  classes  sent  there  which  certainly  should  not  be  sent  there.    Lunatics  and  infirm  pau- 
pers are  not  criminals,  and  I  do  not  see  what  right  they  have  to  send  them  to  gaol.    I  would 
suggest — it  is  a  wild  scheme  probably,  but  I  will  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth.     If  a  poor- 
house  were  organized  I  would  have  it  not  only  a  poorhouse,  but  a  place  to  which  lunatics 
and  those  unable  to  support  themselves  could  be  sent,  and  I  would  also  have  a  sort  of 
inebriate  asylum  connected  with  it.     A  poor  mother  speaking  to  me  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  said,  "  What  am  I  to  do  with  my  son  to  keep  him  away  from  his  companions."     We 
ought  to  have  some  place  where  we  could  send  men  of  that  kind  for  a  time ;  where  they 
would  be  kept  under  Lsome  control.     I  think  such  a  poor  fellow  is  to  be  pitied,  and  if  it 
is  possible  we  ought  to  provide  a  place  to  which  we  could  send  such  as  he.     I  think  if  we 
had  in  connection  with  a  poorhouse  a  ward  for  mild  lunatics,  a  place  where  you  could  keep 
a  certain  number  of  inebriates  under  restraint,  we  would  be  able  to  accomplish  a  good 
deal  that  is  impossible  at  present. 

Q.  What  religious  instruction  is  given  by  you  and  the  other  clergymen  who  under- 
take duties  at  the  gaol  1     A.  I  go  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  go,  and  I  understand 
that  some  members  of  the  Young  Men'e  Christian  Association  so  too.   I  would  say  a  word 
or  two  in  connection  with  what  you  have  asked  several  witnesses  to  day  about  the  religious 
instruction  given  in  the  gaols.    The  answers  have  been  in  the  negative.    It  does  seem  to  me 
that  if  gaols  are  in  any  sense  to  be  reformatory  there  should  be  some  religious  instruction 
— some  effort  should  be  made  to  reach  those  poor  creatures  who  have  got  there.     I  have 
been  doing  this  voluntarily,  but  I  have  felt  that  my  hands,  to  a  certain  extent,  were  tied. 
It  seems  to  me  that  at  any  rate  in  the  cities  and  in  towns  there  should  be  a  chaplain 
appointed  who  could  go  to  the  gaols  not  only  with  some  authority,  but  also  with  responsi- 
bility, and  not  let  it  be  in  a  "  happy-go-lucky  "  way.     At  the  present  time  my  hands  are 
tied.     I  can  only  reach  those  who  choose  to  listen  to  me  or  take  part  in  the  service.     The 
men  that  one  ought  to  reach  are  perhaps  the  very  ones  who  are  not  reached,  and  I  am  not 
allowed  to  visit  or  speak  to  these  unless  they  choose  to  come  to  me.     Now,  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  a  chaplain  should  be  appointed  and  given  some  authority  and  res- 
ponsibility, and  that  he  should  have  the  entree  of  the  gaol  and  be  able  to  see  the  prison- 
ers.    The  Roman  Catholic  priests  have  come  to  me  and  expressed  the  same  feeling.     It 
is  not  a  case  where  you  are  going  to  proselytise,  but  where  you  are  trying  to  do  these 
poor  people  some  good ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  duty  of  the  state  as  regards  these  people  is. 
sufficiently  realized. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime,  A.  There  are  immediate- 
causes  and  remote  causes.  I  attribute  crime  a  great  deal  to  a  thing  that  our  people  are 
inclined  to  boast  of  very  much  and  that  is  our  system  of  education.  The  instruction 
which  the  children  receive  in  the  common  schools  ought  to  be  such  as  would  deter  them 
from  crime.  I  have  gone  into  the  schools  in  Ottawa — I  took  the  trouble  to  go  a  few 
years  ago  round  as  many  as  I  could  to  find  out  how  many  knew  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  Ten  Commandments.  I  made  out  a  little  schedule  of  the  result  of  my  enquiry  and 
the  result  in  these  schools  was  sioiply  appalling.  I  don't  believe  that  25*  per  cent,  of  our 
children  of  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  know  these.  They  have  an  idea  of  right  and  wrong, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  they  meet  with  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life  that 
they  do  not  know  to  be  wrong.  I  do  not  see  what  you  can  expect  from  the  Sunday  school 
system  alone  when  the  teaching  of  Christian  morality  and  doctrine  are  entirely  neglected 
in  our  day  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  percentage  could  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments  t 
&.  About  20 per  cent. 
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Mr.  J  (TRY. 

Q.  Could  all  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer?  A.  No,  a  certain  number  could.  We 
were  invited  by  the  clergyman  to  make  some  test  in  a  country  parish  and  I  tried  the 
experiment.  There  I  think  26  in  one  room  were  examined  and  only  three  knew  the 
commandments.  1  think  it  is  deplorable  that  Christian  doctrines  and  morals  should  not 
be  taught  in  our  day  schools. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  text-books  of  the  public  schools  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  I  would  advise  you  before  you  volunteer  that  information  again  to  make 
yourself  familiar  with  them.  I  am  not  one  that  is  very  particular  about  matters  of  this 
kind  myself,  but  if  yon  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  text-books  you  will  find 
that  every  one  of  them  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  Christian  morality.  Do  you  not  know  that  these  books  contain  an 
epitome  of  scriptural  truths — the  cardinal  truths  of  Christianity. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  consider  then  that  the  absence  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  crime  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  is  the  remedy  for  that  1  A.  I  would  like  to  have  separate 
schools.     I  am  in  favor  of  separate  schools  where  you  could  have  that  kind  of  teaching. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  in  England  the  tendency  is  towards  secular  education  ?  A. 
I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  know  that  there  is  a  struggle  at  the  present  time  between 
Christianity  and  unbelief,  but  I  have  not  seen  that  the  church  has  suffered  through  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  for  twenty- five  years  the  only  schools  for  the  people 
are  what  are  called  the  National  schools,  and  that  England  is  dotted  over  with  National 
schools.  And  if  you  study  English  criminal  statistics  you  will  find  that  crime  has  largely 
decreased  in  Great  Britain  during  those  years.  Have  you  studied  those  statistics? 
A.  No. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  We  asked  you,  Mr.  Bogart,  what  the  chief  causes  of  crime  are,  acd  you 
told  us  what  you  regard  as  one  cause — whaj  do  you  think  are  the  other  causes  ?  A. 
Defective  home  training ;  in  fact,  I  think  defective  home  training  is  not  strong  enough, 
it  is  the  utter  absence  of  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  that  there  are  many  parents  who  give  their  children  bad 
training.  A.  Well,  a  bad  example  is  certainly  about  the  worst  training  you  could  give 
them.  I  wonder  at  parents  pretending  to  be  respectable  allowing  the  things  to  pass 
before  their  children  that  they  do.  What  they  see  in  those  tender  years  forms  their  char- 
acter for  life,  and  then  how  many  times  do  you  find  children  witnessing  things  that  are 
improper ;  children  are  very  observant  and  they  cannot  help  imbibing  pernicious  effects 
from  those  evils  when  they  see  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  I  suppose  your  general  idea  would  be  this,  that  children  brought  up  in  homes 
where  immorality  prevails  and  where  there  is  no  religious  teaching  will  be  contaminated 
by  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them  at  a  very  early  age  ?     A.  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  How  are  you  to  determine  whether  criminality  on  the  part  of  the  parent  is 
inherited  by  the  child  or  not  1  A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  I  think 
that  inference  would  be  unwarranted  unless  there  were  very  strong  evidence  of  it,  to  say 
the  least     I  certainly  think  it  should  not  be  assumed  unless  there  were  proof. 
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Ottawa,  July  19th,  1890. 
Sheriff  Smart,  recalled. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  officials  of  the  gaol  should  exercise  good 
influence  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  gaol  ?  A.  Yes,  as  far  as  religious  instruction 
and  services  go  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  right  kind  of  service  being  performed  in 
the  gaols.  I  have  seen  the  effect  of  it  in  Brockville.  Of  course  we  have  got  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics,  and  I  have  made  it  a  point  always  to  notify  the  priest  when  there 
were  any  of  his  flock  there.  Of  course  we  do  not  want  to  exercise  any  influence  over 
persons  of  a  different  persuasion  to  ourselves.  I  went  last  fall  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  at  Brockville  and  requested  them  to  come  on  the  Sunday  afternoons 
and  hold  services  and  they  did  so,  and  I  must  bear  my  testimony  to  the  good  effect  it  had 
upon  a  large  number  of  the  prisoners.  Of  course  prisoners  do  not  want  sermonizing,  but 
they  want  parties  who  will  be  gentle  with  them  and  sit  down  and  converse  with  them.  I 
think  this  is  the  most  effectual  way  to  get  those  prisoners  to  realize  their  condition. 

Q.  Well,  you  find  your  officials  doing  all  in  their  power  to  exercise  good  influence  ? 
A.  No  ;  I  cannot  say  I  do. 

Q.  Does  your  gaoler  1  A,  No ;  He  does  not  exercise  any  influence  in  that  direction  ; 
he  was  opposed  to  my  suggestion  that  there  should  be  services  held,  and  he  never  attends 
the  service. 

Q.  Does  he  attend  regularly  to  his  duties  under  the  regulations  of  the  gaol  ? 
(A  pause)  Does  he  always  do  his  duty  ?  A.  I  would  like  to  know  if  I  am  obliged  to 
make  this  statement ;  of  course  it  will  go  to  the  world. 

Q.  I  must  ask  you,  sir,  whether  he  attends  to  his  duties  under  the  regulations  1 
A.  I  do  not  think  that  he  does. 

Q.  Is  he  frequently  absent  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  days  when  he  never  comes  into  the  gaol  at  all  1     A.  There  are. 

Q.  Does  he  get  your  leave  to  remain  away  1  A.  No,  sir.  I  have  drawn  his  attention 
to  the  fact  and  shown  him  the  gaol  regulations  ;  I  have  required  his  presence  at  certain 
times  at  the  gaoL  He  should  be  there  at  meal  times  to  see  that  the  food  is  properly 
served  and  properly  cooked. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  made  any  objection  to  stone  being  broken  in  the  yard  % 
A.  The  objection  that  he  made  was  that  he  could  not  attend  to  it,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  some  parties  to  take  charge  of  the  men  under  the  instructions  of  the 
turnkey. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  he  could  not  attend  to  it  if  he  looked  after  all  his  duties! 
A.  I  do  not  see  but  what  he  could  attend  to  it  to  a  certain  extent :  of  course  there  might 
be  times  when  he  could  not,  but  as  a  general  thing  he  could  attend  to  that  branch  of  the 
work.  He  did  not  think  it  was  part  of  his  duty  at  all  to  look  after  the  prisoners  breaking 
stone. 

Q.  But  if  he  took  charge  of  the  gaol  in  the  absence  of  the  turnkey,  and  the  turnkey 
looked  after  the  men  breaking  stone,  would  not  that  prevent  the  necessity  of  an  extra 
man  ?     A.  Weil,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  that  direction  too. 

Q.  Anything  else  that  you  want  to  tell  the  commission,  Mr.  Smart  f  A-  There  is 
one  point.  Some  witnesses  gave  opinions  with  reference  to  young  criminals.  Their 
statements  were  to  the  effect  that  these  criminals  were  mostly  from  England.  Now, 
whether  that  meant  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  combined  I  do  not  know;  and 
whether  they  intended  that  it  was  these  orphans  that  were  brought  into  this  country  in 
large  numbers  I  do  not  know.     There  have  been  oscasionally  since  I  have  been  connected 
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with  the  gaol,  one  or  two  objectionable  people  ;  but  those  who  come  from  the  Old  Country 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  native-born  young  people  of  this  country.  That  is  my 
experience.  There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to.  and  that  is,  that 
we  have  got  .an  idiot  confined  in  our  gaol  who  has  been  there  fifteen  months  or  over. 
He  has  been  certified  by  the  physician  to  be  an  idiot,  but  he  remains  there. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q,  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  common  gaols  in  the  Provinces  were  under 
the  control  of  the  Government?  A.  I  had  some  hesitation  last  night  in  giving  my 
opinion  on  that  question,  but  thinking  over  the  whole  thing  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  better.  There  is  a  want  of  organization  as  it  were  under  the  Govern- 
ment and  county  councils  combined.  >^ 


Sheriff  Jambs  Thompson,  of  the  county  of  Lanark,  sworn  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  the  position  you  hold?     A.  In  May,  1852. 

Q.  From  your  observation,  do  you  think  that  the  indiscriminate  association  of 
prisoners  in  the  common  gaols  has  a  corrupting  influence  ?  A.  It  cannot  have  a  good 
influence.     I  cannot  give  any  specific  facts. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Lanark?     A.  32,000  or  33,000. 

Q.  And  you  had  only  26  indictable  offences  during  the  year  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  a  weak  minded  woman  who  is  in  and  out  of  gaol  and  who  is  the  mother 
of  many  illegitimate  children ;  a  progeny  of  paupers  and  criminals,  is  gaol  the  place 
for  that  woman  ?  A.  She  should  be  put  in  a  place  where  she  and  her  children  would 
be  looked  after  ;  where  she  would  be  prevented  from  continuing  this  mode  of  life. 

Q.  You  had  ten  lunatics  last  year,  and  you  have  three  now.  How  many  were  of  a 
mild  class  and  not  dangerous  to  be  at  large?  A.  Well,  there  is  this  old  man  we  have 
in  now,  he  is  of  that  class.  I  think  the  only  reason  why  we  have  got  him  in  is  that  he 
cannot  be  kept  at  home.  I  think  there  is  another  of  the  same  character  in  there,  a  man 
named  Mitchell  who  at  one  time  killed  a  man.  He  is  bajk  on  our  hands  after  having 
served  his  time  in  the  penitentiary.  He  is  not  absolutely  a  lunatic  ;  you  would  hardly 
think  that  he  is  insane  ;  he  walks  round  the  gaol  now  and  seems  strange  at  times. 

Q.  You  have  had  only  two  persons  committed  as  drunk  and  disorderly  during  the  year  1 
A.  They  are  only  committed  when  they  are  disorderly  ;  they  are  not  committed  for  simple 
drunkenness.  I  think  we  have  had  a  better  year  than  usual.  I  cannot  recall  the  time 
accurately,  but  I  think  we  had  fewer  during  the  Scott  Act.  I  think  that  if  our  drinking 
customs  were  done  away  with  there  would  not  be  much  need  for  gaols  at  all  or  anything 
of  the  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  effect  of  the  treatment  in  the  Central  Prison  has  been 
upon  the  prisoners  sent  from  your  gaol  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  come  back. 
We  would  like  to  have  another  Central  Prison  in  the  east,  nearer  this  end  of  the  country. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  1  A.  Drunkenness,  I  think. 
Of  course  there  are  some  notorious  criminals  who  are  not  intemperate. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  respect  to  the  Government  taking  entire  control  of  the 
county  gaols  ?  A.  I  think  if  the  Government  did  that,  we  would  have  more  liberty  to  have 
certain  improvements  effected  which  are  desirable  and  which  are  often  obstaMcta&V^  *^&s 
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council,  on  account  of  their  being  the  parties  who  have  to  bear  the  expense.  I  cannot 
speak  disparagingly  of  our  county  council  at  all ;  we  are  friendly  to  them  and  they  are 
friendly  to  us.     A  spirit  of  mutual  amicableness  prevails. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  should  use  your  influence  with  the  county  council  for 
the  establishment  of  a  poor  house  ?  A.  I  would  be  glad  to  use  any  influence  I  could  exert 
in  that  way.  The  position  they  would  take,  however,  would  be  this  :  that  here  we  have 
a  gaol  with  very  few  criminals  committed  for  offences  in  it,  and  it  would  not  be  desirable 
for  us  to  go  to  great  expense  in  putting  a  poorhouse  up  when  we  have  the  gaol  which, 
can  be  used  for  the  purpose  ;  but  I  will  do  all  I  can  of  course. 


W.  H.  Grant,  Gaoler,  Perth,  sworn  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  gaoler  at  Perth  ?     A.  Ten  years, 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  prior  to  your  appointment  as  gaoler?  A.  I  wasr 
bailiff  in  the  sheriff's  office. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  have  the  cellular  system  in  your  gaol  ?  A.  Not  as  at  present, 
but  if  we  had  all  the  old  vagrants  and  civil  prisoners  removed  we  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  carrying  it  out. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  so  to  confine  a  man  who  has  neither  been 
sentenced  or  tried?  A  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  them  in  any  case  to  be  by 
themselves. 

Q.  What  effect  has  gaol  custody  upon  boys  ?     A.  I  have  not  noticed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  prisoners  look  upon  the  Central  Prison  1  A  They  dread  the 
Central  Prison  very  much.  I  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Prison  in 
the  east. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  respecting  the  Government  taking  over  the  gaols  ?  A.  I 
do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  it  if  we  had  proper  classification  and 
proper  room.  I  have  not  any  trouble  in  getting  what  I  want  in  the  way  of  repairs.  Our 
council  has  been  very  fair  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  county  1  A  Laziness 
and  drunkenness.  I  think  where  drunkards  are  repeatedly  committed  they  ought  to  be 
put  some  place  where  they  would  be  compelled  to  work  until  they  show  signs  of  change. 
I  believe  that  for  men  who  are  committed  three  times  and  oftener,  Central  Prison  treat- 
ment would  be  good.     Rigid  discipline  would  have  a  deterrent  effect 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  them  could  be  reached  by  the  mild  treatment  of  an  in- 
ebriate asylum  1     A.  I  think  not. 


W.  MoVitty,  Chief  Constable  of  Ottawa,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  chief  constable  1    A  Five  yean.     I 
have  been  in  the  police  force  twenty-four  years. 

Q.  How  many  divisions  have  you  in  your  lock-up  ?    A.  Two,  one  for  males  and  one 
for  females. 
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Q.  How  many  cells  have  you  ?     A.  Sixteen  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  under  your  present  arrangement  to  associate  the  various- 
prisoners  together  :  Take  the  males  now — the  boys,  are  they  in  the  same  ward  with  the 
men  1  A."  They  are  in  the  ward,  but  in  different  cells.  We  keep  them  as  far  away  as- 
we  can.  And  the  women  young  and  old  are  in  the  same  ward,  but  as  far  apart  as 
possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  prostitute  in  the  cell  in  one  end  of  the  corridor,  and  a  person  not  a 
prostitute  were  brought  in,  would  it  be  your  practise  to  put  her  as  far  as  possible  away  1 
A.  Yes,  I  would  keep  her  as  far  separate  as  we  could  from  the  other,  because  being  with 
a  prostitute  is  generally  very  bad.  Drunk  or  sober,  prostitutes  are  not  desirable  company. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  prisoners  are  remanded  for  sentence,  are  they  taken  back  to  the  cells  or  con- 
veyed to  the  gaol  1     A.  They  are  walked  to  the  gaol. 

Q.  What  effect  has  arraignment  before  the  police  court  upon  young  lads  brought  up 
for  the  first  time  1  A.  Most  of  them  seem  to  feel  their  position  keenly  for  the  first  time 
and  when  they  are  locked  up  in  the  corridors,  they  are  nearly  all  crying.  You  can  nearly 
always  tell  a  first  offender  in  that  way,  because  he  will  relate  all  the  circumstances  in 
the  case,  and  ask  for  mercy. 

Q.  What  are  your  rules  as  to  the  apprehension  of  little  boys  ?  A.  If  a  police- 
man found  a  boy  walking  round  at  night,  apparently  without  intending  to  go 
home  he  would  caution  him.  We  don't  lock  up  boys  on  suspicion  ;  very  likely  we 
would  if  a  crime  were  reported  and  we  suspected  them,  but  if  there  is  a  boy  that  we  sus- 
pect as  not  very  good,  a  policeman  would  give  him  a  warning  to  get  off  the  street. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  first  commitment  of  a  young  lad  of  from  eight  to  twelve, 
or  thirteen  years  of  age,  has  a  deterrent  effect  ?  A.  I  think  the  lighter  the  punishment 
for  the  first  offence  the  better.  If  there  were  any  other  way  of  doing  it,  I  would  not 
bring  him  into  the  cells  at  all.  I  was  a  detective  for  twelve  years  and  in  that  capacity 
I  had  power  to  talk  to  the  boys  outside  before  they  got  into  the  cells  and  to  show  them 
how  near  they  were  getting  into  serious  trouble.  Often  I  have  known  an  employer 
hold  on  to  a  boy  and  give  him  another  chance,  and  it  seldom  happened  that  that  boy 
went  wrong  after. 

Q.  Had  you  a  right  to  do  that  where  a  boy  was  charged  with  petty  larceny  1  A. 
Where  the  boy  is  charged  with  larceny  of  a  serious  character  there  is  no  recourse  but  to 
bring  Mm  to  the  station. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  some  other  plan  might  be  devised  in  order  to  obviate  bringing 
a  youth  to  the  cells.  Could  he  be  placed  in  custody  in  some  house  away  from  the  cells,  per- 
haps where  a  policeman  was  living,  and  where  the  officer  would  look  after  him  and  receive- 
some  extra  allowance  for  doing  so.  Is  arraignment  in  the  open  court  as  bad  as  the  police 
cell  association  %  A.  I  think  that  no  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age  should  be  brought 
before  the  police  court  for  a  first  offence  ;  I  think  if  there  were  some  way  of  disposing  of 
him  without  his  being  degraded  in  a  public  court,  or  corrupted  by  evil  associations 
in  the  cell,  it  should  be  adopted.  I  think  gentle  treatment  would  have  a  better  effect 
than  the  frightening  business.  I  think  that  speaking  kindly  and  showing  a  boy  the 
narrow  escape  he  has  had  of  serious  consequences,  would  have  a  better  effect  upon  first 
offenders  than  punishment. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  boy  who  has  committed  some  petty  larceny  and  has  been 
apprehended,  it  being  as  far  as  is  known  his  first  offence  ;  could  that  boy  be  taken 
to  the  house  of  a  policeman,  and  could  the  police  magistrate  visit  that  house  at  a 
convenient  time,  take  evidence  in  private  and  dispose  of  the  case  then  and  there  ?  A.I 
think  it  could  be  done,  and  it  would  avoid  degrading  the  boy. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  be  possible  in  many  cases,  instead  of  the  policeman's  taking  the  hoy 
to  his  own  home,  to  leave  him  with  his  parents  ?  A.  In  most  cases  boys  who  are  brought 
up  at  the  police  court  are  the  children  of  drunken  parents,  or  widowed  mothers  who  have 
little  influence  or  control  over  them.  It  is  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parents  .that  leads 
to  the  trouble,  and  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  leave  the  boy  longer  with  them. 

Q.  A  widowed  mother  would  be  as  anxious  to  save  her  child  from  the  disgrace  of 
the  police  court  as  anybody  else,  and  would  it  not  be  possible  to  save  her  also  from  dis- 
grace? A.  These  mothers  in  most  cases  have  lost  control  of  the  child.  They  may  be 
well  inclined,  but  their  control  is  gone.  A  boy  of  twelve  years  old  who  gets  into  trouble 
may  be  a  very  smart  boy,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  him  under  restraint  at  once. 

Q.  The  great  object  is  to  save  the  boy  the  disgrace  of  being  in  the  cells.  If  the 
surroundings  are  of  the  character  you  have  described,  no  good  would  be  accomplished  by 
sending  him  home  again,  but  to  send  him  to  an  industrial  school  would  be  a  good  thing 
would  it  not  ?     A.  It  would  indeed. 

Q.  As  a  general  things  how  many  boys  pass  through  your  hands  in  the  police  court 
in  the  course  of  a  year  1     A.  Seventy-five  perhaps. 

Q.  And  of  this  number,  is  there  a  fair  proportion  who  are  amenable  to  being  reclaimed 
from  bad  ways  ;  that  is,  if  they  are  taken  in  time  ?     A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  jschool  for  Ottawa 
and  the  eastern  section  of  the  country  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  think 
it  would  be  well  if  this  class  of  boys  were  sent  to  places  where  they  could  be  trained  and 
educated. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  unruly  boys  who  have  got  be- 
yond control,  and  who  are  fast  drifting  into  vice  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
stitution of  this  kind  ?  A.  I  think  there  is,  and  I  think  it  should  be  established  in  such 
a  way  that  where  the  parents  cannot  control  their  children,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  have  them  sent  into  prison  before  they  could  be  admitted  into  the  industrial  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Where  it  is  found  that  the  parent  has  lost  control,  or  is  unfit  to  have  control  of 
the  child,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  some  enquiry  being  made  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  the  child  should  be  taken  from  the  control  of  the  parent  and  placed  in  some  pub- 
lic institution  to  be  trained  and  cared  for  ?  A.  I  think  that  would  be  advisable.  I  con- 
sider that  a  family  of  this  kind  is  dangerous  in  a  locality,  where  they  get  regularly  about. 
They  are  in  my  opinion  as  bad  as  smallpox  would  be  ;  where  the  parents  are  drunken  and 
neglect  their  children,  and  where  the  children  are  not  looked  after,  they  are  an  injury  to 
the  city  at  large. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  sentence  boys  for  first  offences  to  a  long  term  or  a  short  term  > 
having  regard  to  reformation?  A.  I  think  a  short  term  is  the  best  :  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  long  sentences.  A  boy  has  a  dread  of  the  gaol  for  the  first  week,  but  he  after- 
wards becomes  satisfied  with  his  position  and  in  the  third  week  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  gaol  is  not  such  a  bad  place  after  all. 

Q.  Do  a  larger  number  of  newsboys  get  into  trouble  than  of  other  boys  ?  A  We 
have  178  newsboys  who  are  licensed.  Out  of  that  crowd  you  naturally  would  get  a 
considerable  number  of  bad  ones.     We  do  get  a  good  many  who  are  very  bad. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Have  you  any  girls  selling  papers  ?     A.  Not  many,  only  about  four  or  five. 

Q.  You  speak  about  the  effect  of  bad  boys  mixing  with  good  boys.  Have  you  any 
idea  of  the  effect  of  crowding  families  into  alleys,  such  as  a  great  many  of  the 
jDOorer  classes  are  compelled  to  live  in.     Do  you  think  that  this  defective  accommodation 
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tend  8  to  generate  crime  1  A.I  think  it  does.  I  think  a  good  boy  soon  becomes  as  one 
of  the  others,  because  bad  boys  have  more  change— ra ore  money— —they  are  tricky  and 
steal,  and  they  have  everything  they  want,  consequently  they  become  popular  and 
good  boys  don't  get  those  things  when  they  belong  to  poor  parents. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  relieve  the  poor  from  herding 
together  in  this  way  ?  A.  No,  I  have  not.  It  would  be  hard  to  do  so ;  you  see  they  get 
these  places  cheap. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  criminal,  a  career  of  crime  is  begun 
at  a  comparatively  early  age  1     A.I  think  so. 

Q.  If  a  young  man  grows  up  in  the  ordinary  rank  of  life  in  this  town  without 
reproach  and  passes  the  age  of  from  18  to  23,  do  you  think  the  probabilities  are  that  he 
will  be  a  good  and  useful  citizen  ?  A.  I  think  so.  It  is  very  seldom  that  they  become 
bad  men  if  they  do  not  show  signs  of  it  before  they  reach  that  age. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  state  should  pay  special  attention  to  keeping  the  young  from 
falling  into  evil  courses  1  A.  I  do.  I  think  that  to  pick  up  young  children  who  are 
likely  to  fall  into  crime,  and  train  them  properly,  would  be  wise. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  lay  down  this  maxim,  "  Take  care  of  the 
boys  and  the  men  will  take  care  of  themselves  "?     A.  I  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Will  not  boys  taken  to  an  institution  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  associ- 
ation with  bad  boys  1     A.  Yes,  some  of  the  boys  would  be  bad,  but  some  are  not  very  bad. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  getting  these  boys  into  Industrial  schools  for  a 
limited  time,  and  finding  places  for  them  in  the  community  as  soon  as  possible  ?  A.  I 
think  a  boy  should  not  go  out  of  an  institution  of  any  kind  before  he  is  18  if  the  treat- 
ment is  to  be  of  any  good  to  him.  They  ought  to  keep  him  there  a  sufficient  number  of 
years  to  reform  his  character.  One  of  the  mistakes  they  make  in  England  is  sending  the 
boys  out  when  they  are  too  young. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  while  in  these  institutions  there  is  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  association  with  bad  boys  ?  A.  I  think  the  bad  boys  would  be  improved  out  of 
their  evil  ways.  They  would  be  educated  there  and  shown  what  they  could  do  when, 
they  came  out. 

Q.  You  spoke  as  if  a  number  of  the  children  who  are  imported  fall  into  bad  ways, 
is  that  your  experience  ?  A.  I  think  so ;  quite  a  number  of  them  as  soon  as  they  get 
out  of  employment  fall  into  the  old  habits  that  they  had  been  picked  up  for  in  England. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  I  saw  in  the  court  house  this  morning  four  little  boys  in  the  prisoner's  box,  we 
saw  them  yesterday  in  the  gaol.  How  long  had  they  been  in  the  gaol ''  A.  About  a 
week. 

Q.  Now  there  appeared  to  be  ample  room  there  to  keep  them  separate,  and  looking 
at  the  character  of  the  boys,  which  is  well  known  to  yourself,  and  well  known  to  the 
gaoler,  and  everybody  having  to  do  with  criminals  here ;  do  you  think  it  was  a  wise  thing 
to  put  those  four  boys  in  a  cell  and  allow  them  to  be  practically  uncontrolled  for  a  week  ? 
A.  Those  four  boys  are  charged  with  the  same  offence,  they  live  in  the  same  street,  and 
they  went  out  together  to  the  country  to  commit  the  theft  of  fowls  with  which  they  are 
charged.  I  do  not  know  that  you  could  get  four  boys  from  the  city  together  where 
there  is  less  necessity  for  their  being  kept  separate.  They  are  a  band  of  young  scoundrel? 
who  would  not  make  each  other  the  worse. 
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"The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  improper  and  imperfect  classification  generally  has  a  bad 
influence  on  certain  of  the  less  hardened  prisoners  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  mixing 
them  up  has  a  bad  effect. 

Q.  In  Ottawa  no  less  than  one- half  of  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol  during  the  year  were 
committed  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  and  a  considerable  portion  of  these 
were  re-committals.  What  would  be  your  method  of  treating  those  who  have  had  five 
or  more  convictions  ?  A.  I  think  these  men  ought  to  be  kept  long  periods  at  punish- 
ment. I  would  say  give  them  six  months  at  least  in  the  Central  Prison.  Hard  labor 
and  rigid  discipline,  and  strict  rules  and  regulations  would  have  a  good  effect  upon  them. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  what  effect  Central  Prison  treatment  generally  has  had  upon 
prisoners  1  A.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  They  would  rather  have  five 
years  in  the  penitentiary  than  two  years  in  the  Central  Prison.  Those  who  have  once 
been  in  the  Central  Prison  don't  as  a  general  rule  want  to  go  back  there  again.  They 
are  not  afraid  of  the  penitentiary  ;  they  don't  think  it  is  a  bad  place  at  all ;  it  is  known 
to  be  very  mild  in  point  of  discipline,  and  there  is  little  or  no  work  there.  They  would 
rather  be  sent  there  than  to  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  What  about  the  Penetanguishene  reformatory  1  A.  Penetanguishene  has  done 
good  to  the  parties  that  we  sent  there ;  we  never  send  many  and  I  have  known  only  of 
those  who  went  there  two  who  fell  back  to  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  know  some  who  have  been  there  and  returned  to  Ottawa  now  living  a 
reputable  life  1  A.  Yes,  I  know  men  who  went  there  who  have  come  back  here  and  who 
are  working  as  tailors  and  doing  well  now,  following  their  trade ;  most  of  those  who  went 
from  Ottawa  learned  tailoring  there,  and  they  learned  to  play  brass  instruments,  A 
young  man     *     *  learned  his  trade  there  and  learned  to  play  a  brass  instrument. 

He  was  a  very  bad  boy  at  first,  but  when  he  came  back  he  was  entirely  changed  and 
supported  his  mother. 

Q.  Do  you  know  many  cases  in  which  hardened  prisoners  deliberately  set  to  work 
to  teach  young  boys  crime  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  name  any  direct  instance ; 
but  there  have  been  such  things  as  making  appointments  to  meet  parties  and  work 
together  when  they  leave  gaol. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  rather  a  rare  thing  for  a  hardened  old  criminal  to 
deliberately  teach  a  boy  the  ways  of  crime  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  often  done. 
The  men  who  are  experts  in  crime  will  not  readily  give  themselves  away ;  they  are 
generally  reserved  men,  they  are  not  talkative  until  they  know  pretty  well  whom  they 
are  talking  to.  • 

Q.  Is  not  the  association  of  female  prisoners  who  are  not  prostitutes  with  prostitutes 
the  worst  phase  of  bad  classification  known  in  gaol  life  1  A.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  nothing 
worse  ;  a  great  number  of  young  women  will  go  astray  through  association  with  prostitutes, 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Does  a  prostitute  generally  evince  a  desire  to  make  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
pure  woman  as  bad  as  herself?  A.  There  is  a  class  who  do,  and  who  even  try  to  make  a 
business  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  find  second-hand  shops  bad  places  for  the  spread  of  crime — leading  to  petty 
larceny  and  petty  offences  of  that  kind  1  A.  I  think  they  are,  if  they  are  not  well  looked 
after.  Young  criminals  can  easily  dispose  of  what  they  have  stolen  in  that  way.  Persons 
who  keep  these  establishments  encourage  boys  to  steal,  or  men  either. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Now,  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  t  A. 
~  mjr  whiskey. 
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Dr.  Rosebbugh. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  exclude  young  men  as  spectators 
from  the  police  court  ?  A.  I  would  say  so  in  some  classes  of  cases.  We  do  here  now 
clear  the  court  in  indecent  and  criminal  assault  cases  while  the  evidence  is  being  taken. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  A  large  number  of  young  people  I  noticed  were  assembled  in  the  police  court 
this  morning.  Do  they  belong  to  the  town  ?  A.  Well,  they  are  sympathizers  with 
crime  ;  they  are  parties  who  associate  with  people  in  crime  outside.  This  was  a  sample 
of  our  police  court  audience  every  morning. 


Sheriff  Swertland,  of  the  County  of  Oarleton,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  sheriff  1  A.  I  have  been  ten  years 
sheriff  and  I  was  gaol  surgeon  for  five  or  six  years  before  that. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  about  the  classification  in  gaols ;  what  are  your 
views  on  the  subject  ?  A.  I  think  the  commingling  of  prisoners  has  a  very  bad  effect, 
I  think  classification  is  very  necessary  in  all  our'  gaols. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  county  authorities  have  taken  steps  to  improve  the 
classification  in  your  gaol  and  that  you  will  shortly  be  able  to  have  nearly  twice  the 
capacity  for  classification  that  you  now  have  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  even  then  will  you  find  it  difficult  to  have  perfect  classification  ?  A.  Well, 
you  could  never  call  it  perfect  I  suppose,  but  if  we  got  rid  of  the. non- criminal 
classes  I  think  we  could  make  it  pretty  fair.  If  we  got  rid  of  the  vagrants  and  those 
sent  in  for  no  crimes — indigent  people  who  are  not  capable  of  earning  their  living — this 
would  enable  us  to  make  a  better  classification  of  the  criminal  classes. 

Q.  To  this  end,  would  you  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  county  work  house  or 
poorhouse?  A.  Yes,  a  work  house  and  a  poorhouse  combined.  I  really  think  the 
county  ought  to  do  something  for  that  class.  We  are  pretty  well  provided  with  private 
institutions  in  the  City  of  Ottawa. 

Q.  Has  the  Central  Prison  treatment  a  deterrent  effect?  A.  I  think  it  has.  I 
hardly  ever  send  a  prisoner  to  the  penitentiary  who  will  not  prefer  going  there  to  the 
Central  Prison. 

.  Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  proper  course  to  establish  an  industrial  prison  of  the 
same  order  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  province  ?  A.  I  think  so.  It  certainly  would  enable  us  to  make  a  still  better  classi- 
fication of  the  remaining  prisoners. 

Q.  Have  you  much  trouble  with  the  commitment  of  insane  persons  to  your  gaol  f 
A.  Yes,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  sometimes. 

Q.  Of  the  number  committed  to  your  gaol  last  year,  how  many  were  proper  subjects 
for  treatment  at  an  asylum.  You  are  a  professional  man,  doctor,  and  can  tell  us  ?  A.  I  should 
say  quite  two-thirds  of  them.  The  remaining  third,  would  be  better  fitted  for  a  poor- 
Jiouse  or  workhouse. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  poorhouse  with  a  ward  for  that  class ;  that  is,  for  those 
beyond  treatment,  with  &  view  to  cure,  and  not  of  dangerous  proclivities,  would  be 
a  good  way  of  taking  care  of  them  ?     A.  I  think  it  would,  if  not  the  very  best  way. 

Q.  Could  the  cellular  system  be  carried  out  in  the  county  gaols  if  all  the  sentenced 
prisoners  were  removed  from  the  gaol  ?     A.  Well,  it  would  be  difficult,  \  1  \&o&.  \**»» 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  proper  method  of  confinement  in  respect  of  prisoners 
awaiting  trial  ?     A.  I  think  not.     I  think  persons  waiting  trial  should  not  be  shut  up  in- 
a  cell.     I  suppose  there  may  be  cases  where  some  of  the  more  intelligent  would  prefer  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  prefer  to  be  in  a  separate  cell  for  three  months  as  a 
general  rule  1    I  do  not  think  they  would  like  to  be  shut  up  in  a  cell  all  that  time. 

Q.  Could  your  gaol  be  rearranged  and  added  to  so  as  to  make  it  an  industrial 
prison  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  yOu  think  that  the  commitment  of  boys  from  eight  to  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age  is  a  proper  mode  of  treatment  from  the  standpoint  of  reformation.  A.  I 
do  not.  When  a  boy  first  comes  to  gaol  he  feels  his  position  acutely.  He  feels  the 
degradation,  but  when  he  comes  back  the  second  time  he  is  quite  indifferent.  I  think  it 
would  be  better  not  to  send  these  boys  to  the  gaol  at  all ;  or  the  magistrate  should  com- 
mit them  for  a  short  term  and  let  them  be  kept  entirely  alone  on  the  cellular  principle. 
Let  them  be  kept  say  24  or  48  hours  and  punish  them  by  giving  them  a  light  diet  and  by 
their  having  no  person  to  speak  to.  Let  them  feel  that  it  is  a  punishment  for  the  first 
time,  and  after  the  second  offence,  that  is  when  a  boy  either  comes  up  for  the  second  or 
third  time,  I  would  send  him  to  an  industrial  school  or  reformatory  on  a  long  sentence. 
There  is  very  little  hope  of  him  after  he  has  been  in  the  second  or  third  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  industrial  school  is  required  in  this  section  of  the  country  V 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  institutions  that  we  could  have,  and  would  have 
a  decided  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  our  criminals. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  great  number  of  those  youths  that  are  floating  about  in 
the  police  cells  and  in  the  gaols  are  importations  from  the  old  country  ?  A.  No.  We  do 
not  get  many  of  them.  We  have  occasionally  a  few,  but  our  gaols  are  filled  generally  by 
those  belonging  to  our  own  people. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion,  sheriff,  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  community  t 
A.  First  intemperance,  then  idleness  and  ignorance. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  improper  control  of  children  is  the  foundation  of  a  good 
many  falling  into  evil  courses  1  A.  Yes  ;  and  that  is  the  consequence  of  intemperance 
on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  a  truant  law  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  ; 
that  is,  a  law  by  which  truants  who  are  supposed  by  their  parents  to  be  at  school,  may 
be  dealt  with  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  such  a  law.  Boys  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  playing  truant  get  into  association  with  other  idle  boys,  and  this  leada  to 
crime. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  any  association  in  Ottawa  to  aid  discharged  prisoners  or  look  after 
them  ;  to  exercise  some  supervision  over  them,  and  endeavor  to  get  them  work  ?  A.  No, 
there  is  no  organization,  but  there  are  several  ladies  who  take  an  interest  in  it.  Miss 
Wright,  especially,  takes  a  deep  interest  in  work  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  rather  important  to  have  an  organization  of  that  kind  f 
A.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  of  much  avail.  I  have  an  idea'  that  you  cannot  do  much 
with  old  criminals,  either  male  or  female.  After  they  are  grown  up  there  is  not  much 
hope  for  them  ;  you  can  do  a  great  deal  more  for  the  young,  and  to  that  end  I  think 
attention  should  be  directed.  It  is  more  important  to  take  measures  for  saving  children 
from  falling  into  crime  than  to  attempt  to  reclaim  the  adult  criminal.  If  the  state  should 
make  it  compulsory  for  every  child  in  danger  of  falling  into  evil  habits,  to  go  to  an 
industrial  school  or  institution  of  that  kind ;  that  is,  in  cases  where  the  parents  are 
Jrnown  to  be  viciously  inclined  and  to  neglect  their  children,  and  to  allow  them  to  wander 
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about  at  night  and  send  them  out  in  the  morning  with  scarcely  anything  to  eat,  and 
encourage  them  to  beg  and  steal.  We  have  a  good  many  instances  of  this  kind  in  this 
city.  Some  of  them  have  been  brought  under  my  notice  lately — small  children  ranging 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  mother  tells  the  child  to  go  out  in  the  morning 
and  says  in  effect,  ,'  You  have  to  bring  something  home  in  the  evening  or  you  know  what 
will  be  in  store  for  you."  From  that  class  of  parent,  the  sooner  the  child  is  taken  away 
the  better  in  my  opinion  for  the  child  and  the  community. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes,  what  would  be  your  method  of 
treatment  ?  A.  After  the  second  or  third  offence,  when  it  appears  that  the  men  are 
becoming  confirmed  drunkards,  long  sentences  would  be  to  their  advantage — their  only 
hope  of  redemption. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  rigid  discipline  of  an  institution  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  with  plenty  of  hard  labor,  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  these  men  ]  A.  I 
think  so.  But  I  do  not  think  that  sending  them  to  the  Central  Prison  for  less  than  two  years 
would  have  much  effect.  I  do  not  believe  that  short  sentences  would  be  of  any  use.  It 
is  no  use — or  practically  no  use — putting  a  man  into  an  inebriate  asylum  for  six  months. 
Then  I  would  not  put  the  drunkards  in  prison  clothes.  I  would  have  a  section  of  the 
prison  set  apart  for  the  inebriates,  where  they  could  have  plenty  of  work,  where  they 
could  get  ready  advioe  from  the  chaplain  and  from  the  surgeon,  where  they  would  be 
subject  to  moral  influence  and  restraint.  I  think  in  this  way  we  would  be  able  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  with  this  treatment  any  considerable  proportion  of  the 
younger  of  these  men  would  be  reclaimed  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Would  inebriate  asylum  treatment  have  much  effect  in  reclaiming  those  classes 
of  drunkards  who  have  been  committed  frequently  to  the  common  gaols  of  the  Province  1 
A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  An  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  there  is  some  kind  of  medical  treatment 
other  than  the  mere  building  up  of  the  physical  man,  by  which  a  mania  for  strong  drink 
can  be  effectually  cured  1  A.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is. 
I  have  given  some  attention  to  this  matter,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  the  Swedish  system  of  surfeit  ?  A  Oh,  yes,  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  it.  I  may  say  that  in  my  opinion  drunkenness  is  not  a  crime  ;  with  a  great 
many  men  it  is  a  misfortune. 

Dr.  Eosbbrugh. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  prolonged  separate  or  enforced  abstention  from  whiskey  is 
a  means  of  reclamation  ?  A.  The  only  means  I  think  is  to  build  up  the  system  that  has  once 
been  wrecked  by  keeping  the  man  at  constant  labor  and  occupation  of  some  kind — keep- 
ing him  away  from  drink  and  his  old  associates  altogether,  and  in  this  way  he  would  in 
time  grow  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  temptation.  He  would  form  good  resolutions,  but 
unless  they  had  time  to  strengthen  he  would  be  apt  to  fall  as  soon  as  temptation  pre- 
sented itself. 

Q.  Have  you  any  hopes  of  accomplishing  this  cure  in  less  than  two  years  1  A.  No, 
I  do  not  think  so.  My  experience  is  that  if  they  come  back  within  two  years  they  are 
apt  to  fall  again. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  any  considerable  number  of  people  cured  by  long  terms  of  treatment. 
A.  Yes  ;  of  the  class  who  have  been  subjected  to  that  system  of  treatment,  a  considerable 
number  have  been  cured. 

Q.  That  is  the  intelligent,  educated  class  ?  A.  That  is  the  only  class  I  mean.  That 
is  the  only  class  upon  whom  inebriate  asylum  treatment  has  been  ta&tadu 
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Boston,  Mass.,  July  21st,  1890. 

Present : — Messrs.  J.  W.   Langmuib,  Chairman ;   Hon.  Chas.  Drury,  Dr.  Rosbbruoh, 
A.  F.  Jury,  Esq.,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin. 

Fred.  G.  Pettigrove,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Prisons,  Massachusetts,  gave  evidence  as  follows  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present  position  ?     A.  Since  June,  1888. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  prior  to  your  appointment  ?  A.  I  was  clerk  of  the 
state  prison  at  Charleston  for  several  years,  and  was  at  Concord  before  that. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  there  ?  A.  Five  and  a  half  years,  and  I  was  five 
years  in  the  state  prison  as  instructor.  My  experience  extends  over  some  twenty-four 
years.  All  my  life  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  about  four  years,  when  I  was  in  the 
western  country,  has  been  spent  in  connection  with  the  criminal  classes. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  generally  your  prison  system  ?  A.  Our  towns  have  lock-ups  ; 
in  the  cities  the  police  station  is  the  lock-up,  and  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in  addition  to  the 
station  lock-ups,  we  have  the  central  station  called  the  Tombs,  near  the  court  house.  In 
the  lock-ups  are  placed  persons  who  are  held  for  examination  the  following  day.  They 
only  remain  there  from  the  time  of  arrest  until  they  are  brought  before  the  court  next 
morning.  They  are  separated  entirely  in  respect  to  sex,  but  there  is  no  further  attempt 
at  classification  among  the  prisoners  in  the  lock-ups.  Those  who  remain  over  Sunday 
are  taken  to  the  Tombs. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  the  indiscriminate  mixing  and  association  of  prisoners  has 
a  bad  effect]  A.  I  should  not  think  it  can  have  a  very  injurious  effect  because 
the  men  have  no  opportunity  of  communicating  with  each  other.  They  are  locked  up  in 
separate  cells.  A  system  under  which  the  prisoners  are  not  locked  up  in  separate  cells 
would  in  all  cases  be  a  bad  system.  If  in  the  police  station  we  cannot  accommodate  more 
than  are  already  confined  in  the  cells  there,  those  in  charge  have  only  to  send  for  a 
carriage  to  have  the  prisoners  transported_to  the  central  lock  up — the  Tombs.  We  have 
in  Boston  provision  made  for  detaining  women  who  are  arrested  for  crime  and  persons 
held  as  witnesses  in  separate  prisons  altogether.  This  is  a  state  prison  where  they  are 
merely  detained — a  house  of  detention — pending  being  placed  for  trial.  I  may  say  that 
the  majority  of  women  and  men  arrested  for  drunkenness  and  creating  disturbance  come 
in  at  night,  and  the  majority  of  those  for  other  ofiences  would  be  arrested  in  the  day  time 
and  brought  immediately  before  the  court  or  the  magistrate  who  disposes  of  the  cases 
generally  and  admitted  to  bail ;  or  it  may  be  committed  to  the  Suffolk  county  goal  or 
Charleston  prison. 

Q.  How  would  you  meet  the  difficulty  of  evil  association,  where  prisoners  although 
confined  in  separate  cells  are  in  the  same  corridor  ?  A.  The  only  way  that  it  could  be 
met  would  be  by  having  an  additional  number  of  lock-ups.  Our  law  of  1884  provides  for 
establishing  separate  lock-ups  for  women.  We  have  not  got  so  far  as  to  separate  the 
female  prisoners  into  different  classes ;  in  fact,  the  only  classification  that  we  make  of 
prisoners  waiting  trial  is  by  sexes  ;  but  there  is  a  great  evil  connected  with  the  system  of 
lock-ups  the  world  over.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  in  fact,  the  same  may  be  said  as 
well  about  prisons.  Prisoners  here  are  taken  in  waggons  to  the  court  where  they  are  to  be 
tried.  There  is  no  separation  in  these  that  the  law  requires,  but  we  do  as  a  matter  of 
fact  separate  the  prisoners.     The  judicial  proceedings  are  all  in  open  court 

Q.  In  the  case  of  young  boys  or  girls  who  have  been  committed  to  the  lock-up  for 
first  oflences,  and  brought  into  open  court  for  trial,  do  you  think  that  that  has  a 
hardening  effect  upon  these  young  persons  ?     A.  Possibly,  but  I  have  never  given  much 
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attention  to  that.  I  do  not  think  that  a  trial  in  open  court  of  a  youthful  criminal  would 
"have  a  hardening  effect  upon  him.  I  think  it  frequently  operates  the  other  way  and  has 
a  deterrent  effect.  I  think  that  the  youthful  criminal  is  so  much'  impressed  with  the 
appearance  of  authority  that  he  practically  would  be  deterred  without  any  further 
punishment  from  committing  an  offence.  I  think  there  would  be  grave  objections  to  a 
private  hearing — that  is,  to  give  anybody  a  right  to  a  private  hearing,  because  if  they 
hear  one  case  privately  they  should  another. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  boy  brought  up  for  a  first  offence  would  it  not  be  better  to  have 
his  case  disposed  of  privately  before  a  magistrate,  and  thus  avoid  the  disgrace  of  his  being 
brought  into  an  open  court  ?  A.  In  practice  that  is  substantially  what  we  do ;  the 
Jaw  requires  that  a  boy  under  a  certain  age  shall  be  brought  before  a  court.  The  board 
of  lunacy  and  charity  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  trial  and  the  agent  of  that  board 
attends  the  court  and  if  he  finds  that  it  is  a  first  offence  and  that  the  boy  is  likely  to 
reform,  the  magistrate  commits  that  boy  to  the  charge  of  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity, 
and  puts  him  under  what  is  known  as  probation ;  or  it  may  be,  he  sends  him  to  the  state 
primary  school.  Nominally  the  trial  is  public,  but  it  is  in  reality  not  public  because  ail 
the  conversation  that  takes  place  is  conducted  in  a  kind  of  private  way  between  the 
agent  of  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  and  the  justice  who  tries  the  case.  And  these 
cases  are  brought  up,  in  all  probability,  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  rest  of  the  cases  have 
been  gone  throngh. 

Q.  Are  your  common  gaols  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State  or  of  the 
counties  ?  A.  They  are  under  the  control  of  the  counties ;  they  are  maintained  by  the 
counties  and  the  officers  are  appointed  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties ;  but  the 
rules  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  prisoners  are  made  by  the  commissioners  for 
prisons.  The  commissioners  are  required  to  inspect  the  prisons  semi-annually  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  the  rules  are  complied  with,  and  that  the  gaols  are  kept  clean  and 
in  every  way  in  proper  condition.  I  do  not  think  that  the  management  and  the  discipline 
of  the  gaols  would  be  improved  by  being  completely  under  the  state  control.  I  think  it 
is  better  to  allow  the  counties  to  have  the  business  control  of  their  own  local  gaols  or 
prisons.  The  state  now  controls  the  discipline.  So  far  as  the  rules  are  concerned,  the 
gaols  are  subject  to  the  commissioners,  who  inspect  the  prisons  and  see  that  the  rules  are 
carried  out.  This  I  think  is  the  best  way  of  securing  efficient  management.  The  prison 
commissioners  if  they  find  imperfect  discipline  or  defective  construction  have  authority 
to  order  a  change,  and  if  the  order  is  not  attended  to  they  have  power  to  enforce  their 
recommendations,  but  that  has  never  yet  been  done.  They  have,  however,  the  right 
to  make  a  complaint  to  the  superior  court.  This  power  has  never  been  exjrcised  ;  it  has 
only  been  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  defect  in  order  to  have  it  remedied.  The 
county  commissioners  have  the  authority  in  each  county,  except  the  county  of  Suffolk. 
They  are  elected  for  three  years,  but  one  retires  each  year ;  they  have  in  addition  to  the 
control  of  the  prisons  a  great  many  other  things  to  look  after.  The  county  com- 
missioners have  charge  of  the  dietary  of  the  prisoners.  The  officials  have  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  dietary.  That  would  nob  be  permitted.  The  commissioners  are  paid  for 
their  services.  They  receive  in  some  counties  as  high  as  $2,000  or  $3,000  a  year,  and 
there  are  commissioners  who  receive  as  low  as  $100  in  others.  They  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  carrying  out  of  the  instructions  or  regulations  provided  by  the  State  commis- 
sioners. There  is  no  work  in  any  of  the  gaols  to  speak  of.  They  are  mainly  used  for 
the  detention  of  persons  waiting  trial  and  of  witnesses.  In  a  few  cases,  and  in  a  few 
•only,  men  are  sentenced  to  the  gaols — enough  to  keep  the  gaols  clean ;  sentenced 
prisoners  as  a  rule  go  to  the  house  of  correction. 

Q.  Explain  how  your  Houses  of  Correction  differ  from  your  gaols  ?  A.  In 
thirteen  counties  there  are  houses  of  correction.  These  receive  only  persons  who 
are  sentenced.  There  is  a  house  of  correction  in  every  county,  1  think,  except 
four.  The  county  commissioners  are  required  to  provide  the  means  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  prisoners  in  these.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  State  has  estahU&ta*L 
an  office  called  that  of  the  superintendent  of  prisons ',  reaVVy  \\&  \&  *  *^*tyc&at&kk&. 
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of  prison  labor,  and  he  is  required  to  see  that  the  prisons  are  properly  conducted 
in  this  respect,  and  that  the  men  are  properly  employed.  Those  sentenced  to  the 
house  of  correction  serve  for  any  term  not  exceeding  five  years.  The  largest 
number  in  any  house  of  correction  is  about  500.  In  South  Boston  there  are  500 
prisoners  confined,  and  there  is  another  house  of  correction  where  there  are  500,  that  is 
Middlesex.  In  Plymouth;  where  there  is  no  large  city,  in  fact  it  is  the  only  city  in  the 
county,  the  house  of  correction  has  got  about  50  inmates.  In  some  counties  there  are 
three  or  four  houses  of  correction.  In  Essex  county,  where  there  are  four  houses  of 
correction,  the  largest  number  of  prisoners  in  one  would  be  230,  and  the  smallest  number 
about  100.  The  prisoners  are  employed  in  various  industries.  In  Middlesex  they  make 
brushes ;  at  South  Boston  they  make  cloth  ;  in  most  of  the  other  places  they  are  employed 
in  making  shoes,  harness,  cane  seating  chairs,  etc.  I  don't  at  the  moment  recall  any  other 
industry  in  the  house  of  correction.  Short  sentenced  prisoners  are  put  into  the  shop  and 
set  at  work  caneing  chairs  or  making  heels  for  boots  or  something  of  that  kind.  In 
one  place  all  the  prisoners  are  kept  making  boot  heels.  I  would  like  to  explain  that  in 
nearly  every  case  the  house  of  correction  adjoins  the  gaol  and  is  connected  with  it.  There 
are  only  two  exceptions  to  that.  One  is  at  Ipswich  and  the  other  at  South  Boston. 
There  are  five  gaols  that  have  no  house  of  correction  with  them ;  they  are  situated  at 
Boston,  Newbury  Port,  Taunton,  Edgartown,  and  Lowell.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  best 
gaols  in  the  country  and  has  more  prisoners  than  any  gaol  in  Massachusetts,  because  it  is 
in  a  part  of  the  country  that  is  very  populous  and  situated  in  the  largest  city  in  the 
county,  and  it  has  no  house  of  correction  connected  with  it.  The  prisoners  under 
sentence  at  Lowell  gaol  do  very  little  wcrk.  They  do  something  I  think  in  connection' 
with  the  shoe  industry,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  They,  however,  have  no  long- 
sentence  prisoners  at  Lowell ;  they  usually  transfer  them  to  the  house  of  correction  at 
Cambridge  in  the  same  county.  The  man  who  has  charge  or  who  superintends  the 
establishment  is  appointed  master  of  the  house  of  correction  and  keeper  of  the  gaoL 
I  think  this  works  economically  because  we  can  maintain  these  institutions  where  theyr 
are  combined  under  one  head  much  more  economically  than  as  two  separate  institutions.. 
We  could  not  carry  on  these  houses  of  correction  without  means  of  employment  I  may 
say  that  we  have  been  very  much  troubled  during  the  last  half  dozen  years  through  the 
efforts  of  a  certain  class  of  persons  in  Massachusetts  to  abolish  all  prison  labor.  We 
have  no  prison  in  the  State  where  the  prisoners  are  confined  on  the  cellular  or  separate- 
plan,  but  all  our  prisoners  are  confined  in  separate  rooms.  A  sentence  to  the  State  prison 
always  carries  with  it  one  or  two  days'  solitary  confinement ;  that  simply  means  that  the 
prisoner  is  kept  a  few  day  in  his  ceil  and  not  employed  there.  The  longest  term  that  a» 
prisoner  has  ever  been  confined  is  five  days,  and  such  confinement  is  restricted  exclu- 
sively to  the  State  prison.  Prisoners  who  are  waiting  trial  are  always  kept  separate  but 
not  employed.  They  have  no  right  to  associate  with  the  other  prisoners,  but  I  have  no- 
doubt  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  prisoners  do  occasionally  meet  and  talk  with  each  other 
in  the  corridors.  The  cell  door  is  open  iron  work.  The  general  size  of  the  cells  varies- 
from  eight  feet  by  five  feet  wide  to  eleven  feet  by  eight  feet  wide.  1  think  the  prisoners- 
could  speak  to  each  other  from  end  to  end  of  the  whole  corridor ;  but  our  prisons  are 
constructed  with  a  central  guard-room,  so  that  the  officer  can  constantly  hear  all  that  is* 
going  on. 

Q.  Would  a  prisoner  sent  for  trial  from  the  police  court,  say  on  the  1st  October,  for 
the  assizes  to  be  held  on  the  1st  of  January  be  kept  confined  in  one  of  these  separate  cells 
all  the  time.  A.  The  gaoler  might  allow  him  to  go  out  doors  once  in  a  while.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  no  special  provision  in  our  laws  as  regards  this.  But  our  courts 
sit  oftener  than  that — about  once  a  month  in  the  city  and  in  the  larger  counties,  and 
perhaps  once  in  two  months  in  the  others.  If  the  keeper  had  two  or  three  desperate 
criminals  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  would  keep  them  apart ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  had  two  or  three  men  in  for  first  offences  he  might  allow  them  to  go  together ;  as  they 
are  waiting  trial  he  would  not  consider  they  should  be  brought  under  the  same  rigid 
discipline  as  if  they  had  been  convicted.  I  regard  looking  up  all  those  who,  are  waiting 
trial  as  pretty  severe  punishment.     I  think  it  is  right  to  punish  a  man  if  he  is  known. 
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-to  be  a  desperate  character,  not  however  for  the  purpose  of  punishment  alone,  but  with 
'the   object   of  restraining  him  and  keeping  him  secure.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
prisoners  can  communicate  with  each  other  by  voice.     It   is  not  the   separate  system 
>known  to   penologists  as  the  Belgian  system.     I  think  I   would  not   approve  of  such  a 
system  for  prisoners  waiting  trial.     I  think  it  is  rather  severe  punishment  to  shut  a  man 
•out  from  communication  with  anybody  else,  and  it  would  operate  more  hurtfully  against 
a  man  waiting  trial  than  a  man  receiving  sentence  ;  because  a  man  serving  sentence  is 
receiving  visits  from  the  instructor  several  times  during  the  day  and  a  man  waiting  trial 
may  receive  visits  from  nobody.     The  absolute  seclusion  from  all  intercourse  might  in 
«ome  cases  lead  to  insanity.     If  he  had  to  stay  in  one  of  the  county  gaols  two  or  three 
months,  solitary  confinement  for  that  time  would  be  a  terrible  thing.     I  do  not  think 
that  the  spread  of  crime  and  vice  is  largely  due  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  com- 
mon gaol.     I  think  you  might  find  instances  where  men  of  depraved  tendencies  had  been 
encouraged  in  criminal  courses  by  associating  with  older  criminals  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  condition  of  things  obtains  to  any  considerable  extent     I  think  that  if  the  cells  were 
used  for  sleeping  apartments  only  and  the  corridors  were  used  as  the  rendezvous  where 
•every  man  can  speak  with  another,  the  effect  would  be  bad.     I  have  never  known  cases 
•of  old  and  hardened  criminals  instructing  boys  and  novices  in  crimiml  courses.     I  have 
•known  them  in  innumerable  instances  to  warn  the  young  against  that  course.     My  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  men  who  are  most  dangerous  to  the  community  are  the  best  behaved 
men  in  prisons,  aud  if  their  example  were  as  good  as  their  precept  they  would  b9  splendid 
-citizens  and  members  of  the  commonwealth.     For  instance,  one  of  the  most  notorious 
bank  burglars  in  the  country — who  had  been  committed  for  ten  years,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of   cautioning  a  boy  committed  to  the  prison  to  be  warned  by  his  example  not  to 
continue  in  a  life  of   crime.     The  law  does  not  permit  two  prisoners  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  cell,  but  I   presume  that  when  the  gaol  has  been  overcrowded  they  have  done  so. 
Prisoners   in  the  House  of   Correction  are   classified  only   by  sex.     Our  general  rule  is 
that  the   prisoners  shall  be  locked  up  in  the  gaol,  but  as  I  said  the  gaoler  allows  some 
•discretion  to  the   prisoner  in   putting   these   men  out   for  exercise.     The  law  has  been 
so  amended  that  practically  a  sentence  to  the  gaol  is  just  the  same  thing  as  a  sentence  to 
the  House  of  Correction  and  vice  versa.     Prisoners  get  removed  from  the  one  institution 
to  the  other  as  the  sheriff  directs. 

Q.  Are  these  institutions  outside  the  cities  ?  A.  Lowell  gaol  is  right  in  the  city. 
The  Middlesex  House  of  Correction  is  the  same.  In  Suffolk  and  the  thickly  populated 
districts,  such  as  Ipswich,  Salem,  etc.,  the  gaols  are  in  the  suburbs.  I  should  think  that 
•about  half  are  in  the  thickly  settled  communities  and  half  in  the  suburbs.  Some  have 
land  for  cultivation.  Insane  persons  are  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylums.  We  have  poor 
houses  in  the  large  towns.  In  the  rural  parts  we  have  9  few ;  they  are  not  established 
in  all  The  classes  who  are  known  as  drunk  and  disorderlies  are  committed  to  the  gaols. 
Where  a  person  is  suspected  of  lunacy  he  is  kept  in  the  lock-up  with  an  officer  in  charge 
and  if  after  examination  he  is  adjudged  insane  by  the  Court,  he  is  removed  to  the  asylum. 
The  judge  of  the  court  commits  a  lunatic  except  as  regards  the  state  prisons  and  from 
them  the  men  are  committed  on  the  certificates  of  two  experts  in  lunacy.  When  a 
lunatic  is  found  in  a  family  he  must  in  most  cases  go  to  the  court. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  respecting  prison  labour?  A,  A  prison  should  be 
self-supporting  if  possible.  I  regard  labor  as  a  most  important  element  in  the 
prison  system.  A  man  should  be  taught  habits  of  industry  ;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
penitentiary  and  House  of  Correction.  I  think  that  in  all  these  establishments 
the  prisoners  ought  to  be  taught  the  habits  of  industry,  and  if  possible  so  instructed  that 
they  shall  be  enabled  to  obtain  an  houest  livelihood  when  released  from  prison.  Work  is 
a  matter  of  livelihood  and  the  man  who  will  work  in  prison,  in  ray  opinion,  will  work  out- 
side if  he  gets  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  As  to  the  proportion  of  these  men  who  follow  the 
trades  that  they  learn  in  prison,  I  have  no  statistics  but  I  think  that  a  good  many  do 
follow  the  occupations  that  they  are  taught.  They  are  not  in  all  cases  taught  trades,  but 
it  is  the  same  as  learning  trades  for  them.  In  the  House  of  Correction,  for  instance, 
none  of  the  large  industries  are  carried  on,  with  the  exception  of  the  harness  industry^ 
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and  that  is  only  in  New  Bedford.  The  prison  regulations  have  made  it  impossible  to 
carry  on  others.  In  some  cases  the  prisoners  learn  to  put  shoe  heels  together.  In  some 
establishments  they  turn  the  shoes  out  complete.  In  a  House  of  Correction  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  teach  men  trades  because  the  sentences  are  so  short.  In  our  State  prison  we 
receive  no  man  for  a  shorter  period  than  three  years.  If  we  could  have  our  industry  so- 
organized  that  our  men  could  learn  the  workings  of  machinery  we  might  make  them  of 
great  value,  but  this  is  always  liable  to  objection,  for  when  we  teach  men  anything  that 
would  enable  them  to  get  along  outside  the  cry  is  raised  that  it  competes  with  out- 
side labor.  It  may  be  that  brush  making  in  the  gaol  has  destroyed  that  industry  outside 
and  that  therefore  men  cannot  follow  that  trade  when  their  term  of  sentence  expires  ;  but 
there  has  been  so  much  opposition  to  prison  labor  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
employ  it  The  county  commissioners  for  Middlesex  wanted  to  employ  prisoners  in  this- 
way  and  they  obtained  the  requisite  machinery,  bat  unfortunately  they  excited  antagonism 
and  the  result  is  that  those  outside  who  object  to  this  labor  have  to  put  up  with  a  system 
which  is  even  more  injurious  to  themselves  ;  in  fact  they  will  allow  prisoners  to  work  in 
some  occupations  for  little  or  nothing ;  this  enables  the  contractors  to  get  the  prisoners' 
labor  for  comparatively  nothing,  because  under  our  new  laws  there  is  no  competition  for 
prison  labor. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the  prison  is  generally  applied  to  the  coarser  articles- 
put  upon  the  market.  I  may  say  that  when  the  contractors  were  able  to  have 
things  their  own  way  the  firms  made  a  considerable  amount  of  money  out  of  prison  labor.. 
Of  course  there  was  a  good  deal  of  competition  for  the  work.  The  prison  in  Charleston, 
was  self-suppoctiag,  was  making  money,  was  run  with  a  surplus  of  $250,000,  and  there 
was  not  the  opposition  to  convict  labor  being  applied  in  a  remunerative  sphere  that  there 
is  now  ;  because  the  men  were  not  working  for  nothing  and  they  were  not  reducing  the 
wages  of  men  outside.  The  products  from  the  prisoners'  labor  were  not  being  put  upon 
the  market  outside  cheaper  than  other  goods.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  did  object  at- 
that  time,  but  the  opposition  came  chiefly  from  the  working  man  when  the  labor  was  let 
out  upon  the  contract  system.  Now,  at  Charleston  the  State  gets  goods  manufactured  on. 
its  own  account  and  the  manufacturers  complain.  I  think  that  if  the  State  selected  some 
industry  suitable  to  prison  labor  and  not  in  existence  in  the  State,  and  having  given, 
warning  that  it  would  take  this  as  a  prison  industry,  established  it  in  the  prisons,. 
that  would  not  be  unfair  to  the  workmen  or  the  manufacturers.  The  objection 
to  it  would  be  that  the  men  upon  serving  their  term  would  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
occupation  that  would  be  useful  to  them  after  they  got  out  of  prison. 

My  ideal  system  of  prison  labor  is  one  of  a  diversified  character.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  follow  their  trades  when  they  leave  the  gaols  or  penitentiaries,  and  in  their  case 
labor  is  found  to  have  a  reformatory  influence.  I  know  a  great  many  men  who  learned 
to  carve  furniture  in  the  prison  a*nd  they  were  employed  at  the  same  work  afterwards  It- 
is  a  fair  inference  I  think  that  men  who  have  some  useful  occupation  are  more  likely  to- 
succeed  than  those  who  have  not;  but  there  is  no  perfect  means  of  knowing  of  course.  I 
can  not  say  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  tell  by  the  number  of  re  committals  in  the 
different  establishments  the  number  of  men  that  are  taught  a  trade  and  follow  it  after- 
wards as  compared  with  those  who  do  not  follow  it.  Our  system  has  been  considerably- 
mixed  up  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  statistics  are  somewhat  reorganized^ 
Twenty  years  ago  of  our  commitments  to  the  State  prison  about  20  per  cent,  were  re- 
committals. Today  they  are  about  15  per  cent.  They  make  harness,  trunks,  shoes,  tin- 
ware at  Charleston  on  the  State  account  system.  The  State  buys  the  material,  manufac- 
tures the  article  and  sells  it  in  the  open  market  at  a  price  which  must  not  be  less  than  the 
wholesale  market  price  as  determined  by  the  warden  and  the  superintendent  of  labor.  An 
officer  is  appointed  by  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  labor  in  connection, 
with  all  the  prisons  of  the  State.  The  only  objection  to  the  contract  system  that  I 
have  ever  known  is  that  it  results  in  lack  of  discipline,  but  I  think  that  when  it  is  carried 
out  in  a  proper  spirit  it  may  be  managed  without  this  objectionable  feature.  It  could  be 
carried  out  so  that  the  agent  of  the  State  acts  as  the  instructor  of  labor,  and  this  would 
provide  that  the  men  from  the  outside  would  not  have  such  direct  relations  with  prison- 
ers.    A  system,  partially  contract  and  partially  State  account,  might  be  introduced. 
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We  are  making  an  experiment  at  Charleston  prison  in  the  work  ;  or,  rather,  I  should 
say,  in  the  plan  of  labor.  So  far  it  has  worked  very  well,  but  I  am  basing  my  theories  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  system  of  other  prisons.  I  think  that  better  results  would  be  got 
under  the  piese  price  system  or  partial  contract  and  partial  State  account,  where  the  State 
provides  the  labor  and  instruction  and  the  contractor  the  material.  Under  that  system 
we  get  as  much  work  out  of  the  prisoners  as  you  could  under  the  contract  system,  and  it  is 
not  liable  to  objection  except  where  the  contractor  is  allowed  to  do  something  that  is 
objectionable — is  allowed  to  say  to  the  prisoner  after  he  has  done  a  certain  amount  of  work, 
••I  will  pay  you  so  much  for  the  balance  of  the  work  if  you  will  do  it." 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  contract  or  the  State  account  system  of  labor  is  the  more 
likely  to  have  a  reformatory  influence  upon  the  prisoner  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
would  be  any  practical  difference  ;  if  you  get  the  diversity  of  iudustries  the  result  will  be 
the  same  in  that  respect  whether  the  contractor  or  the  state  is  the  employer  of  labor. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  a  system  in  which  the  prisoner  got  a  portion  of  the  sales'  value 
of  the  products  of  his  labor  in  order  to  encourage  industrial  habits 1  A.  That  is  a 
question  that  we  have  been  discussing  more  or  less  for  a  year  or  two  ;  personally  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should ;  if  you  could  bring  the  prison  system  to  such  a  state  of  per- 
fection, that  this  could  be  done  without  calling  upon  the  state  to'  bear  the  costs,  the 
prisoner  or  those  who  would  be  supported  by  him,  were  he  outside,  might  be  allowed  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  ;  but  even  then  I  think  it  is  wrong  in  principle  to 
establish  such  a  method.  The  reason  I  have  heard  and  learned  for  giving  to  the  families 
of  prisoners  part  of  the  men's  earnings  is  that  the  families  are  deprived  of  their  support; 
that  reason  would  apply  to  every  class  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  man  who  is  an  expert  at  his  trade  is  in  danger  of  getting 
a  longer  sentence  when  convicted  of  an  offence  than  he  ought  to  have  simply  in  order 
that  the  State  may  reap  an  advantage  from  his  labor  ?  A.  I  have  heard  of  a  judge  who 
would  send  a  man  to  the  county  gaol  for  thirty  days  because  he  was  a  blacksmith  and 
the  judge  wanted  a  little  iron  work  done,  but  that  was  a  joke  ;  I  do  not  think  that  a 
man  was  ever  sent  to  gaol  for  this  purpose ;  I  think  that  the  piece-price  system  is  less 
objectionable  to  the  manufacturers  than  the  old  system  of  contract  labor ;  the  assumption 
is  that  the  article  will  not  be  produced  at  less  than  it  can  be  by  free  labor  ;  if  the  prison 
authorities  were  to  adopt  some  system  that  would  not  interfere  with  any  outside  labor 
carried  on  by  any  considerable  section  of  the  community,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
the  best  thing  for  the  men,  but  I  think  it  would  solve  the  difficulty  in  a  great  many 
communities  if  such  a  system  could  be  established.  The  only  objection  it  is  liable  to  is 
that  you  would  accustom  the  prisoners  to  work  inside  the  gaol  that  they  would  be  unable 
to  follow  outside  ;  a  penitentiary  having  500  prisoners  could  not  restrict  itself  to  labor 
for  its  own  wants  if  it  is  to  be  made  useful  for  teaching  the  prisoners  trades  and  occupa- 
tions which  they  may  be  able  to  follow  afterwards,  or  to  exercise  a  wholesome  reformatory 
influence. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  a  system  of  land  cultivation  1  A.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  keep  the  prisoners  at  work  on  a  farm,  but  there  is  this  difficulty,  that  you  can  only 
employ  men  in  that  way  a  part  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  indeterminate  system  of  sentence  under  the 
laws  of  your  State?  A.  The  indeterminate  sentence  means  that  when  a  court 
convicts  a  prisoner  it  shall  not  fix  the  absolute  term  of  his  imprisonment,  but  shall 
direct  that  he  be  sentenced,  say  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  Statute.  The  Statute  provides  in  effect 
that  any  convict  sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  Ktformatory  for  drunkenness,  for 
being  an  idle  and  disorderly  person,  for  vagrancy,  and  some  other  forms  of  mis- 
demeanor, shall  be  held  therein  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years ;  and  any 
other  convict — that  is,  for  felony,  burglary,  or  other  crimes,  may  be  held  for  a  term. 
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not  exceeding  five  years — that  is  the  indeterminate  law  as  applied  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  prisoner  is  released  upon  a  permit  granted  by  the  prison  commissioners 
when  it  appears  to  them  that  the  prisoner  has  reformed  ;  this  law  is  only  applicable  to 
Concord  Reformatory,  no  Statute  provides  that  persons  sent  to  the  Concord  Reformatory 
shall  be  selected  prisoners  only.  A  judge  may  sentence  one  man  to  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  and  send  another  to  the  penitentiary  who  has  committed  a  similar  offence. 
The  sentences  to  Concord  are  restricted  in  this  way,  that  a  man  shall  not  be  over  forty- 
five  years  of  age  and  that  he  shall  not  have  been  committed  more  than  three  times.  If 
he  has  been  committed  to  any  other  prison  four  times  he  cannot  be  sent  to  Concord.  The 
commissioners  of  prisons  can  take  a  man  from  Charleston  prison  and  send  him  to  the 
the  Reformatory  if  he  is  considered  an  eligible  subject. 

Q.  Say  that  a  man  commits  a  forgery  for  which  under  the  law  he  could  be 
sentenced  for  seven  years,  could  his  sentence,  by  his  being  sent  to  Concord  Reformatory, 
be  reduced  from  seven  to  five  years  1  A.  He  could  not  be  held  for  more  than  the  five 
years ;  if  the  judge  thinks  he  ought  to  suffer  a  longer  term  of  imprisonment  he  mast 
sentence  him  to  the  penitentiary.  The  maximum  period  of  sentence  is  fixed  in  the 
Statute  governing  eacn  offence,  but  the  judges  fix  the  minimum. 

Q.  Could  the  system  of  indeterminate  sentence  in  your  opinion  be  advantageously 
applied  in  the  case  of  a  prison  for  male  adults  where  the  prisoners  are  confined  for  periods 
varying  from  one  month  to  not  exceeding  two  years  ?  A.  If  you  could  Hold  them  all  for 
two  years  then  I  think  it  could  be  done,  but  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  practicable 
under  the  existing  law, — that  is,  with  these  varying  sentences.  If  a  man  sent  to 
Concord,  conducts  himself  very  badly  there,  the  commissioners  may  transfer  him  to  any 
prison  except  a  State  prison,  for  any  term  equal  to  but  not  exceeding  the  full  period  of 
his  sentence  ;  the  commissioners  cannot  increase  the  punishment  that  has  been  awarded 
by  the  judge. 

Q.  Could  the  indeterminate  sentence  be  advantageously  applied  in  the  case  of 
youths  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  sentenced  to  a  reformatory  for  boys?  A.  Oh,  I 
think  so.  We  have  practically  that  system  now  for  boys  under  fourteen.  The  court 
sentences  to  the  Lyman  school  for  boys  at  Westbury  and  we  keep  the  boy  there  to  be 
held  during  minority,  unless  his  conduct  justifies  his  release ;  or  he  is  put  on  a  farm  or 
in  some  other  position,  so  that  we  have  practically  this  same  system  in  operation  here 
now.  I  think  that  the  system  could  be  applied  to  all  male  prisoners  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  irrespective  of  the  offence  committed,  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  undertake 
that  because  the  class  of  offenders  who  go  to  our  State  prisons,  for  instance,  are  men  who 
have  committed  very  serious  offences  and  they  are  sentenced  in  view  of  the  testimony  in 
each  case  given  before  the  court,  where  there  is  an  opportunity  for  cross-examination 
and  where  there  are  men  fully  competent  to  judge  whether  the  testimony  amounts  to 
evidence  or  not.  Now,  there  is  no  board  that  could  exercise  judicial  functions  closely 
enough  to  determine  whether  such  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  in  a  year  or  two 
years.  Were  a  sentence  unduly  shortened  I  think  it  might  have  an  injurious  effect,  just 
as  a  pardon  has  occasionally  now.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  system  would  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  good  priron  conduct  with  a  view  to  shortening  sentence  without 
thorough  moral  reformation ;  in  other  words  would  tend  to  make  a  good  prisoner  but  not 
a  good  man,  and  that  would  make  it  objectionable  to  apply  it  where  old  offenders  are 
confined.  These  men  have  sufficient  skill,  resolution  and  self-control  to  conduct  them- 
selves with  strict  conformity  to  the  rules,  and  to  do  that  does  not  cost  them  any  great 
amount  of  effort.  It  is  not  a  great  mental  strain  for  them ;  whereas,  by  applying  it  to 
boys  we  make  it  sufficiently  comprehensive,  so  that  when  a  boy  has  perfect  self-control 
we  know  it  has  been  to  him  a  period  of  self-denial,  of  mental  discipline,  and  therefore 
his  character  would  be  improved.  A  dissembling  boy  who  observes  all  those  rules  for 
five  months  must  have  trained  himself,  so  to  speak,  must  have  undergone  a  period  of 
severe  discipline  to  do  it. 

(At  this  staije  the  Commission  adjourned  and  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Pettigrove's 
testimony  was  given  in  the  evening  ;  the  Commission  having  meanwhile  visited  the  State 
reformatory  at  Concord.) 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  1 
A.  That  is  a  question  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  answer.  It  is  generally  said  that 
•drunkenness  is  a  cause  of  crime,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  true  to  the  extent  that 
some  people  argue.  In  Massachusetts,  last  year  I  think  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
arrests  were  for  drunkenness  A  great  many  who  go  to  prison  say  that  they  would  not 
have  committed  the  offence  of  which  they  have  been  convicted  except  for  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  drunk,  but  I  believe  that  there  id  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  old  maxim 
that  says  that  what  is  in  a  man  when  he  is  sober  comes  out  when  he  is  drunk  ;  and  if  a 
man  had  not  a  criminal  disposition  he  would  not  commit  crime ;  so  I  do  not  think  with 
many  that  the  majority  of  these  crimes  are  due  to  drunkenness  Larceny  from  the 
person,  breaking  and  entering,  and  larceny  in  a  building,  and  serious  offences  generally, 
I  think,  are  not  as  a  rule  caused  by  drunkenness — because  ninety-nine  times  in  a 
hundred  these  offences  are  committed  by  men  who  have  unlimited  use  of  their  faculties, 
and  who  require  to  have  unlimited  use  of  their  faculties  to  work  successfully.  I  have 
heard  a  man  say  that  he  never*  stole  a  horse  except  when  he  was  drunk  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  story  is  true,  because  the  man  was  always  successful  in  getting  away  with 
-the  horse,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  he  would  not  have  been  had  he  been  drunk.  I 
suppose  so  many  of  the  criminals  that  are  found  in  the  common  gaols  are  drunkards 
that  ordinary  men  believe  in  the  fallacy  that  criminals  are  all  drunkards.  If  you  go 
back  to  the  cause  that  produced  the  criminal,  you  might  find  that  drunkenness  has 
-caused  some  deficiency  in  the  father  or  mother ;  that  there  have  been  some  lamentable 
conditions  surrounding  the  young  man  who  has  got  into  trouble.  In  one  district  of 
Boston  the  inhabitants  are  made  up  of  poor  and  vicious  families ;  the  children  traiued 
there  fall  naturally  into  robbery  and  form  a  criminal  class.  They  receive  no  training 
except  a  training  in  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  heredity  of  crime  ?  A.  To  a  certain  extent  I  do.  I  think 
that  a  boy  whose  father  is  a  thief  and  whose  mother  is  a  drunkard  is  very  likely  to  be  a 
'Criminal  himself  ;  not  perhaps  so  much  on  account  of  the  evil  taint  in  his  blood — I 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that — but  he  must  have  a  predilection  that  way  and  the 
lack  of  home  training  which  can  never  be  supplied  at  any  institution.  If  you  are  familiar 
with  institutions  you  must  know  that  if  you  put  a  doz-n  boys  into  a  class  with  one 
vicious  boy,  instead  of  the  eleven  good  boys  making  the  bad  boy  better  he  will  corrupt 
the  whole  class  in  all  probability. 

Q.  Tou  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  criminality  is  bred  in  the  blood,  but  that 
the  associations  of  the  child  with  a  criminal  father  or  criminal  mother,  apart  altogether 
from  the  criminal  tendency,  will  naturally  bring  out  criminality  in  the  child  1  A.  I  do, 
because  he  has  not  the  moral  training  which  is  requisite  to  make  him  a  good  man.  A 
boy  might  have  some  inherent  deficiency  in  his  nature  that  could  not  be  supplied ;  as 
Colonel  Tufts  expresses  it,  he  might  lack  the  fibre  through  being  the  child  of  vicious 
parents.  We  find  a  great  many  of  the  criminals  defective  physically  as  well  as  morally. 
A  weakly  child  I  think  is  more  likely  to  fall  into  crime. 

Q.  What  is  your  method  of  dealing  with  those  committed  for  drunkenness  and 
disorderly  conduct,  who  are  in  and  out  of  gaols  a  great  number,  of  times  ?  A.  There  is 
no  method  except  re-commitment  time  after  time.  Many  of  those  up  to  forty  years  of 
age  who  have  not  been  more  than  three  times  convicted,  are  sent  to  the  reformatory  at 
Concord.  We  find  so  many  cases  where  men  have  relapsed  that  we  doubt  whether  ic 
has  any  lasting  effect  upon  any  ;  but  I  think  that  Concord  has  done  more  in  that  direction 
for  that  class  than  any  other  institution  that  I  know  of.  There  are  not  a  few  instances 
of  men  apparently  confirmed  drunkards  who  having  been  in  that  institution  abstained 
from  liquor  after  they  came  out  a  very  much  longer  time  than  they  had  done  before  ;  so 
that  we  conclude  that  Concord  has  at  any  rate  done  some  good  to  that  class.  If  an  habitual 
drunkard  discharged  from  Concord  got  drunk  again,  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  sending  him 
for  a  much  longer  period  to  some  other  institution.  I  do  not  regard  drunkenness  as  a 
•crime  ;  it  is  a  disease,  a  misfortune  for  the  man  who  is  addicted  to  \tu     1  \&\\&.  >3raX>  ^a 
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chances  of  reforming  any  considerable  number  of  them  is  so  remote  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  attempting  such  a  thing  as  locking  a  man  up  for  a  long  time,  that  is,  a  man  with 
a  family.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where  a  man  has  gone  to  Concord  he  has  had  a 
family  dependent  upon  him,  and  I  think  it  is  undesirable  to  take  a  man  away  from  his 
family  for  twelve  months  when  you  can  accomplish  no  more  permanent  results  than  you 
could  by  imprisoning  him  for  ten  days.  The  only  practical  good  is  that  he  is  kept  from 
drunkenness  for  that  time,  but  against  this  you  have  the  fact  that  while  he  is  shut  up 
his  family  is  deprived  of  his  support.  If  you  could  select  from  the  drunkards  the  men 
who  do  not  contribute  anything  to  the  support  of  their  families,  .1  would  be  inclined  to 
favor  the  adoption  of  that  scheme. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  heroic  treatment  of  the  whip  would  have  any  effect  upon 
such  men,  or  do  you  think  it  would  be  cruel  ?  A.  To  answer  the  first  part  of  the  question, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  accomplish  much  and  it  would  be  as  regards  the  second  part  of 
it  inhuman.  We  have  not  the  punishment  of  the  whip  imposed  by  Statute  for  any 
crime.  Drunkards  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  criminals  committed  to  the  houses  of 
correction,  if  we  had  not  them  we  could  close  up  a  good  many  of  our  houses  of  correction. 
If  you  go  to  Deer  Island  they  will  shew  you  a  man  there  who  has  been  committed 
seventy-five  times.  When  the  prohibitory  law  was  enforced  we  had  not  such  policemen 
as  we  have  now,  but  certainly  for  the  last  ten  years  under  the  license  law,  the  number 
of  criminals  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  population.  The  number  of 
felonies  I  think  has  not  increased.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  during  the  last  fall  that 
serious  felonies  were  not  on  the  increase  in  Massachusetts  but  that  misdemeanors  were 
rapidly  increasing.  A  great  many  of  them,  however,  are  due  to  the  legislation  which 
brought  the  offences  into  existence.  As  one  of  our  Governors  said  on  one  occasion  they 
have  made  the  manufacture  of  misdemeanors  a  state  industry. 

Q.  Is  the  tramp  nuisance  very  prevalent  in  your  city  1     A.  It  is  not  on  the  increase 
owing,  I  think,  in  a  large  measure  to  the  activity  of  the  police  in  setting  them  out  of  the 
state.     The  tramps  kuow  that  the  police  are  pretty  active,  but  we  have  a  great  many 
tramps  still ;    we  have  a  good   many  committed  as  vagrants    who  ought  to  be   called 
tramps. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  tramp  here?  A.  The  tramp  is  a  person  who  goes  from  one 
place  to  another  ;  and  then  we  have  also  the  word  vagabond,  that  applied  to  an  ex  convict 
or  any  person  known  to  be  a  bad  criminal  character. 

Q.  Describe  to  us  in  a  general  way  the  system  you  have  of  dealing  with  children,  who,, 
owing  to  vicious  surroundings  and  evil  associations,  are  drifting  into  crime.  A.  Boys  or 
girls  charged  with  any  offence  are  taken  into  court  and  sometimes  a  judge  does  not 
sentence  them  and  sometimes  he  sentences  them  to  the  reformatory  schools  and  invites 
the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  to  take  charge  of  them  We  have  a  visiting  agent  who 
is  the  probation  officer  holding  the  position  that  Colonel  Tufts  formerly  held.  This 
officer  sometimes  takes  a  boy  under  probation  ;  he  gets  him  off  without  a  definite  sentence 
and  sends  him  home  on  probation.  That  is  also  done  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  by  officers 
appointed  by  the  city.  Although  the  judge  finds  that  a  boy  is  guilty  of  any  offence — it 
may  be  breaking  and  entering,  it  may  be  larceny — if  the  officer  reports  to  the  court  that 
the  boy  has  a  good  home ;  that  although  he  has  gone  wrong  he  is  on  the  whole  a  well- 
disposed  boy  who  can  go  to  work  in  a  shop  somewhere,  instead  of  committing  him  the 
court  puts  him  in  charge  of  the  probation  officer  who  watches  him  for  six  or  twelve 
months  as  the  case  may  be.  He  returns  him  to  his  home  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  parents 
realize  their  responsibility,  but  otherwise  he  does  not.  Last  year  in  the  central  district, 
Mr.  Savage  took  under  his  care  nearly  1,200  cases  and  only  60  of  these  violated  the 
terms  of  their  probation  ;  5(  of  them  surrendered  to  the  court  and  ten  ran  away.  L 
some  cases  they  are  sent  to  the  state  primary  schools  When  boys  are  taken  to  the  com 
1  aU«  iudge  is  satisfied  that  if  he  tries  them  he  will  find  them  guilty,  he  commits  the 
*  ^«  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  and  they  are  then  sent  to  the  Wei 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  system  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders  is  as  effective 
as  any  you  know  1  A.  I  do ;  I  have  great  faith  in  probation,  more  than  anything 
else ;  for  this  reason,  that  you  do  not  associate  the  boys  together,  in  other  words, 
you  do  not  send  them  to  the  industrial  or  primary  school  or  reformatory  where 
they  mix  together  ;  you  have  not  the  contaminating  influence  of  the  bad  boys,  nor  their 
pernicious  communications.  You  deal  with  the  boys  in  a  different  way  ;  you  send  them 
it  may  be  to  their  homes  and  have  supervision  over  them  there,  or  you  put  them  into 
other  families  where  they  are  well  looked  after.  The  system  of  putting:  them  into  other 
families  is  carried  out  largely. 

Q.  Are  more  than  one  or  two  boys  sent  to  the  same  family  1  A.  No.  Great 
care  is  taken  in  the  placing  of  them  out,  and  the  supervision  of  the  authorities  is  very 
well  exercised  in  this  city,  but  I  think  in  the  state  it  is  not  so  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  farmer  known  to  be  a  thoroughly  conscientious  and  good" 
man  who  could  under  supervision  care  for  three  or  four  selected  boys  would  be  a  proper 
person  to  have  charge  of  them  ;  and  do  you  think  that  such  a  system  of  placing  the 
boys  would  be  a  good  one  ;  or  would  it  be  no  better  than  putting  sixty  or  a  hundred 
together  in  one  establishment  ?  A.  I  would  not  say  that  it  would  be  quite  as  bad,  but 
one  bad  boy  might  corrupt  all  the  others  there.  Where  boys  are  together  there  is  no 
way  of  preventing  the  communication  of  evil. 

Q.  We  want  to  know  what  in  your  view  would  be  the  best  system  to  adopt  in  a 
province  such  as  Ontario.  Would  you  reccommend  your  system,  or  any  portion  of  it 
for  adoption  by  us  ?  A.  I  think  the  probation  system  is  well  worth  being  tried,  because 
we  have  had  good  results  from  it  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  What  do  ycu  mean  by  the  probation  system  1  A.  What  I  mean  by  the  proba- 
tion Bystem  is  this  :  a  boy  is  taken  into  the  court  and  is  adjudged  guilty  of  a  certain, 
offence,  and  instead  of  committing  him  to  any  institution  where  he  can  come  in  contact 
with  any  other  offender  or  putting  him  into  a  prison  or  penal  establishment  of  any 
kind  whatever,  we  do  not  restrain  his  liberty  at  all  but  put  him  under  charge  of  a  proba- 
tion officer.  It  is  required  that  he  shall  keep  out  of  bad  company  ;  that  he  shall  go  home 
at  a  certain  hour  at  night ;  not  be  out  late  in  the  streets  ;  that  he  shall  report  himself 
once  or  twice  a  month,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  is  the  probation  system  Sometimes  this 
simply  means  keeping  a  boy  in  his  own  home,  in  his  old  surroundings,  but  not  necessarily 
in  every  case,  because  there  are  a  great  many  instances  in  which  the  home  is  unsuitable, 
and  a  home  is  found  for  him  where  he  is  employed  at  day  work.  He  might  be  in  a  place 
under  the  supervision  of  the  probation  officer.  We  have  as  I  said  a  probation  officer 
appointed  by  the  state  now.  There  U  a  probotion  law  authorizing  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  a  large  city  to  appoint  a  probation  officer  themselves,  but,  unfortunately,  that 
1  tw  is  only  permissive  and  it  has  been  carried  out  only  in  Boston  and  to  a  limited  extent 
in  Cambridge.  About  1,100  cases  were  treated  in  this  manner  in  one  district  in  Boston 
last  year,  with  the  result  as  I  have  said  that  only  60  of  the  1,100  violated  the  terms  of 
the  probation ;  50  of  these  were  sentenced  afterwards  and  ten  ran  away.  That  is  proba- 
tion ;  that  is  what  I  call  probation,  and  that  is  what  the  law  of  Massachusetts  calls  pro- 
bation ;  but  there  are  lawyers  and  men  dealing  with  statutes  and  others  who  call  the 
system  of  release  on  parole  or  permit  probation.  We  distinguish  between  these.  In  the 
one  case  the  man  is  released  from  the  institution  to  which  he  is  committed  by  the  court  'y 
in  the  other  case  the  person  is  released  or  his  sentence  is  withheld  or  suspended,  and 
instead  of  being  committed  to  an  institution  he  is  simply  committed  to  the  custody  of 
this  officer. 

Q.  That  you  think  would  be  as  effective  a  system  as  you  can  conceive  of  for  dealing 
with  that  class  of  boys  1    A.  \  es,  I  should  say  any  boy  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 

Q.  Now  we  will  go  a  little  further  and  assume  that  the  system  of  probation  is  in 
full  force,  and  it  is  foimd  that  a  considerable  number  of  boys  and  girls  have  violated 
their  probation  and  made  themselves  again  amenable  to  the  law.  Would  it  be  desirable 
to  have  an  industrial  school  in  groups  of  counties  or  cities  and  counties  in  some  respects 
like  your  Mormon  establishment  ?    A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  And  would  you  again  give  them  another  chance  by  transfer  to  an  industrial  school 
before  committing  them  to  a  purely  penal  institution  ?  A.  Yes,  that  is  the  substantial 
•effect  of  our  custom  here. 

Q.  Then  if  both  failed,  that  is,  the  probation  system  and  the  industrial  school 
system,  you  would  have  them  committed  at  last  to  a  penal  institution  or  reformatory  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  three  resolutions  passed  at  a  prison  reform 
conference  held  in  Toronto  last  year.  The  first  resolution  reads,  "  A  boy  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  not  previously  vicious  should  be  restored  to  his  parents  upon  their  giving  a 
guarantee  of  his  future  good  conduct.  Failing  this  he  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial 
school."  The  next  is  "  A  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  having  a  natural  tendency  to- 
•  ward  crime,  or  being  convicted  of  a  second  offence,  should  be  sent  either  to  a  reformatory 
direct  or  to  an  industrial  school  on  trial,  according  to  circumstances,  and  a  certain  court 
should  be  organized  to  deal  with  these  cases  as  well  as  females  charged  with  light  offences. 
A  boy  should  never  be  brought  to  open  police  court  or  be  sent  to  a  county  gaol."  The 
•other  resolution  is,  "  Industrial  schools  and  reformatories  should  not  be  considered  as 
.places  of  punishment  but  should  be  utilized  wholly  for  the  reformation  of  character.  The 
young  persons  sent  to  these  institutions  should  not  be  committed  for  any  definite  period, 
but  they  should  be  detained  until  reformation  is  attained,  irrespective  of  time  required. 
The  officers  of  these  institutions  should  be  carefully  selected,  preferably  by  a  system  of 
examination  and  promotion,  and  without  reference  to  party  or  social  influence."  Do  you 
approve  of  these  ?  A.  I  do.  As  regards  the  first  resolution,  the  same  effect  is  produced 
here  because  in  some  cases  the  fact  that  a  boy  has  got  into  trouble  is  perhaps  owing  to 
circumstances  which  would  be  guarded  against  by  the  parents,  who,  when  the  boy  went 
home  again  would  exercise  better  supervision  over  him. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  arraignment  of  a  boy  in  open  court  is  open  to  very  serious 
objection  even  in  the  cases  of  first  offenders  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  objectionable. 
I  think  that  in  many  cases  it  has  a  good  effect  upon  the  boy.  I  do  not  think  that  a  jus- 
tice sitting  alone  without  formality  and  without  the  impressive  proceedings  of  the  court, 
or  its  usual  imposing  surroundings  would  impress  a  boy  or  have  any  considerable  influence 
upon  his  mind.  I  do  not  think  that  one  man  could  in  five  minutes  without  some  of  the 
paraphernalia  that  would  impress  boys,  accomplish  what  father  or  mother  had  been  unable 
to  do  in  a  dozen  years — keep  him  out  of  crime.  Take  the  case  of  a  boy  who  has  been 
well  brought  up.  It  is  his  first  offence,  and  the  boy  has  had  all  the  training  that  a  good 
home  could  give  him.  In  order  to  make  any  impression  upon  that  boy's  mind  you  must 
either  frighten  him  or  give  him  some  sort  of  a  shock  that  would  turn  him  in  another 
direction.  For  a  judge  to  lecture  him  would  do  him  no  good  at  all,  because  the  boy  pro- 
bably would  not  understand  one-  half  of  what  was  said  to  him  ;  but  when  he  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  majesty  of  the  law,  he  is  impressed  with  what  he  sees. 

Q.  We  are  told  that  in  Toronto  a  good  many  newsboys  drift  into  crime. 
What  has  your  experience  been  here?  A.  It  is  not  so  here.  I  think  it  is  just  the 
reverse.  I  think  these  boys  do  well  as  a  rule  ;  they  become  very  smart  men  most  of 
them.  We  have  no  statistics  on  the  subject,  but  my  observation  has  been  that  newsboys 
turn  out  honest  and  industrious  men  ;  that  is,  they  lead  honorable  lives,  and  that  impres- 
sion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  of  the  thousands  of  men  I  have  examined  at  Concord, 
I  have  never  met  a  newsboy ;  the  newsboy  is  invariably  smart  and  honest  and  in  many 
instances  they  are  the  mainstay  of  the  family.  I  do  not  remember  any  single  case  of  a 
newsboy  going  to  the  reformatory.  When  they  give  up  selling  their  papers,  they  go  into 
railway  offices,  into  stores,  some  become  professional,  some  become  journalists,  some  go 
into  the  printing  offices,  and  become  compositors. 

« 

Q.   In  regard  to  boys  being  allowed  on  the  street  at  night,  have  you  any  regulations 

respecting  them  ?     A.  We  have  city  ordinances  against  boys  sleeping  out  and  we  have 
ordinances  against  boys  congregating  in  different  places  and  against  loitering  on  the  street 
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after  certain  hours.  The  police  in  enforcing  the  ordinances,  usually  fix  the  hour  about  ten 
o'clock.  If  they  should  see  the  boys  before  ten  o'clock  and  observe  the  same  crowd  after 
ten,  and  the  boys  fail  to  disperse  and  return  to  their  homes  when  ordered  to  do  so,  the 
police  would  take  them  to  the  station. 

Q.  Do  you  think  more  might  be  done  in  that  direction  1     A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  truant  officers  in  Massachusetts  1  A.  Yes.  We  have  in  Boston  nine 
or  ten  truant  officers.  Boston  is  divided  into  nine  school  districts  and  we  have  truant 
officers  for  each.  They  do  not  go  beyond  the  city  at  all  ;  they  are  merely  city  officers, 
and  they  are  selected  by  the  School  Board  to  look  after  the  truant  children.  When  a 
boy  becomes  unmanageable,  or  his  parents  cannot  make  him  go  to  school,  and  the  officer 
cannot  make  him  go,  and  the  principal  of  the  school  is  satisfied  that  the  boy  is  not  amen- 
able to  other  influences,  he  may  be  punished  just  as  he  would  for  any  other  offence  or 
crime. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  system  of  placing  boys  and  girls  together  in  families 
has  been  tried  in  any  way  here  ?  A.  We  have  never  tried  that,  so  I  cannot  say  anything 
about  it.  I  may  say  that  the  principle  is  in  application  in  the  schools.  We  have  in 
Boston  some  mixed  schools  and  some  separate  schools.  I  believe  in  the  mixed  schools 
myself  and  in  educating  the  boys  and  girls  together. 

Q.  Would  it  not  if  in  operation  in  the  industrial  school  require  to  be  under  very 
strict  supervision  1     A.  Indeed  it  would  have  to  be  under  a  very  strict  superintendence. 

Q.  It  is  stated  chat  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  institution  at  Elmira 
and  the  Reformatory  at  Concord  in  the  matter  of  religion  ?  A.  That  is  due  to  the  difference 
between  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  establishments.  Colonel  Tufts  is  a  man  who  believes 
in  training  all  parts  of  the  man ;  in  religious  and  moral  as  well  as  in  physical  training. 
Mr.  Brock  way  enforces  physical  training,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  have  his  men  under  mili- 
tary discipline,  and  he  has  proper  military  drill  for  which  he  has  prepared  a  manual. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  comparing  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  two  estab- 
lishments ?     A.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  compare  the  two  institutions. 

Q.  Is  crime  on  the  increase  or  decrease  here?  A.  I  think  serious  crime  is  on  the 
decrease. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  cellular  confinement  in  the  houses  of  correction  or  common 
gaols  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners  or  productive  of  insanity]  A.  There 
have  been  a  few  instances  of  men  being  taken  to  the  lunatic  hospital  from  the  common 
gaol,  and  the  lunacy  was  presumably  owing  to  their  gaol  custody.  The  imprisonment 
might  have  developed  some  natural  tendency  that  they  had  before,  but  it  is  not  the 
primary  cause. 

Q.  Of  all  the  remarkable  institutions  in  the  way  of  a  prison,  the  one  that  we  visited 
at  Concord  to-day  is  the  most  remarkable  I  have  ever  seen.  Do  you  think  the  great 
advantages  enjoyed  by  criminals  in  the  Concord  reformatory  create  in  some  minds 
outside  the  feeling,  that  "  Here  is  a  criminal  getting  from  the  State  an  education  to  fit 
bim  for  the  higher  positions  in  life,  and  to  enter  a  higher  sphere,  but  I  who  am 
an  honest  man  doing  everything  I  can  to  earn  an  honest  living — I  am  unable  to  obtain 
these  advantages  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  criminal  and  it  would  pay  me  to  become  a 
criminal  in  order  to  secure  these  advantages."  Have  you  thought  that  it  is  in  fact  a 
premium  to  criminality  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that  any  man  ever  went  to  prison  because 
he  wished  to  get  good  treatment  there.  I  do  not  think  that  the  system  has  any  appreci- 
able influence  in  the  way  you  describe,  and  the  criminal  would  be  glad  to  exchange  places 
with  the  poor  man  outside  who  might  harbor  such  a  thought  as  you  have  expressed. 

Q.  Tou  think  then  that  the  system  has  no  bad  effect  upon  the  honest,  poor  man- 
outside  )  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  such  effect,  nor  do  I  regard  it  as  in  any  way 
as  an  inducement  to  crime. 
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Concord,  Mass.,  22nd  July,  1890. 

Present : — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman ;  Hon.  Chas.  Drury,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Colonel  Gardiner  Tufts,  Superintendent  Massachusetts  State  Reformatory,  gave 
evidence  : 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us,  Colonel  Tufts,  the  extent  and  character  of  your  experience  in  con- 
nection with  this  work  1  A.  I  came  here  to  run  what  is  known  as  the  visiting  agency  in 
Massachusetts.  One  branch  of  that  work  was  attendance  at  the  court  and  seeing  when 
any  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years  was  brought  up.  We  had  notice  of  the 
complaint  and  attended  the  hearing  and  we  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  case, 
and  providing  for  the  boy  or  girl  being  placed  under  proper  care.  We  had  20,000  cases 
in  court  during  the  ten  years  I  was  engaged  in  that  work.  From  there  I  went  to  the 
women's  prison  for  a  month  or  two  and  then  to  the  state  primary  school  at  Monson, 
which  is  a  school  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  mainly  dependent  children,  more  or  less. 
From  that  establishment  I  came  directly  here  in  December,  1884. 

Q.  So  that  your  experience  in  regard  to  delinquents  extends  over  from  fifteen  to 
-eighteen  years  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  the  prisoners  are  committed  on  the  indeterminate  sentence. 
Will  you  kindly  explain  what  is  meant  by  that  1  A.  The  men  are  simply  com- 
mitted to  this  place ;  the  judge  does  not  sentence  the  men  for  three  years  or  five 
years  as  in  the  ordinary  cases,  but '  he  simply  says  "  I  sentence  you  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory."  We  have  two  classes  of  offenders,  misdemeanants  and  felons  ; 
the  misdemeanants  are  men  who  are  in  for  drunkenness,  idleness,  vagrancies,  stubborn- 
ness ;  all  else  are  felons  and  under  that  category  we  include  those  who  are  convicted  of 
larceny,  embezzlement,  burglary,  etc.  When  they  are  committed  here  we  can  hold  felons 
for  five  years  and  misdemeanants  for  two  years.  The  commissioners  of  prisons  can  trans- 
fer prisoners  to  this  reformatory  under  their  own  authority. 

Q.  A  man  then  may  be  sentenced  to  the  state  prison,  or  to  the  gaol,  and 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  commissioners  to  transfer  from  any  of  these  places  to 
this  establishment  ?  A.  Quite  so.  And  any  magistrate  can  commit  here  and  the  supreme 
court,  the  superior  court,  and  the  municipal  courts  which  we  have  in  Boston,  for  example, 
the  district  court — we  have  a  district  court  system  here — can  commit  them. 

Q.  The  district  courts  are  something  of  the  nature  of  police  courts  I  presume  ?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  commitment  to  this  reformatory  regulated  by  certain  limitations?  A.  We 
have  an  age  and  an  offence  limit ;  anyone  can  be  committed  here  up  to  forty 
years  of  age,  and  no  one  can  be  committed  who  has  been  convicted  more  than  three 
times  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reform  school  takes  them  up  to  fifteen,  so  that  we 
have  them  from  fifteen  up  to  forty.  Now  we  have  got  here  a  system  of  grades  and 
marks  which  I  will  explain  to  you  in  detail.  When  a  man  comes  here  he  goes  into  the 
intermediate  or  second  grade ;  the  third  grade  is  lower  and  the  first  grade  is  higher. 
He  cannot  get  out  until  he  gets  into  the  first  grade,  and  when  he  gets  into  the  first  grade 
his  liberation  depends  on  how  he  behaves  himself.  If  a  man  goes  into  the  third  grade, 
he  of  course  goes  lower  and  has  longer  to  stay,  because  he  must  rise  from  that  grade  and 
pass  through  the  second  or  intermediate  grade  again.  We  give  them  a  manual  which 
contains  our  rules  and  a  list  of  offences.  The  list  of  offences  includes  such  things  as 
altering  clothing,  clothing  not  in  proper  order,  crookedness,  disobedience  of  orders, 
disorderly  room,  fighting,  gaping  about  the  shop,  hands  and  face  not  clean,  insolence  to 
officers,  inattention  in  line,  shop,  or  school,  laughing  and  fooling,  malicious  mischief, 
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neglect  of  study,  not  wearing  slippers  in  the  school  room  and  not  wearing  slippers  in  the 
chapel,  profanity,  quarrelling,  stealing,  staring  at  visitors,  talking  in  chapel,  dining  room, 
lecture  room,  in  line,  or  in  school,  or  in  shop,  using  tobacco,  vile  language,  wasting  food, 
etc.  We  make  out  a  list  of  these  offences  and  a  man  is  entitled  to  five  credit  marks  for 
every  good  day  he  makes ;  if  he  is  guilty  of  any  of  the  breaches  set  forth  in  the  manual 
he  is  reported,  and  these  reports  go  to  the  deputy  superintendent  and  he  looks  the  matter 
over  and  if  it  is  a  first  offence  we  give  the  man  what  is  called  a  warning.  Each  prisoner 
committed  to  the  reformatory  for  the  first  time  enters  the  second  grade,  and  is  promoted 
to  the  first  grade  when  he  has  earned  850  credit  marks  within  six  consecutive  months. 
A  prisoner  is  allowed  for  perfect  conduct,  industry  in  labor,  and  diligence  in  study  five 
credit  marks  for  each  day  ;  for  imperfections  in  conduct,  lack  of  industry  in  labor,  or 
want  of  diligence  in  study,  he  loses  such  number  of  marks  as  I  decide.  If  a  prisoner  in 
the  first  grade  fails  to  obtain  1 25  credit  marks  during  any  one  month,  he  is  reduced  to 
the  second  grade  ;  a  failure  to  obtain  this  number  of  marks  a  month  by  a  second  grade 
prisoner  for  two  consecutive  months  will  reduce  him  to  the  third  grade ;  and  a  failure  by 
a  third  grade  prisoner  to  obtain  100  credit  marks  for  three  successive  months  subjects 
him  to  such  punishment  as  I,  with  the  consent  of  the  commissioners,  may  prescribe.  A 
total  of  five  credit  marks  for  each  day  for  any  one  month  may  advance  a  prisoner  from 
the  third  to  the  second  grade  ;  or  in  oth«r  words  150  marks  must  be  obtained  to  advance 
a  man  from  the  third  to  the  second  grade.  A  first  grade  prisoner  who  shall  lose  his 
standing  may  be  restored  if  he  obtain  150  credit  marks  in  the  month  following;  and  150 
credit  marks  are  allowed  in  the  month  of  February  if  five  credit  marks  are  gained  in  each 
day  of  the  month.  A  prisoner  in  whatever  grade  he  may  be  if  he  obtains  five  credit 
marks  each  day  for  four  successive  months  is  entitled  to  a  free  gift  of  150 
additional  credit  marks,  and  a  prisoner  who  has  lost  no  marks  on  reaching  the  first  grade 
is  classed  asa  "  first  grade  perfect,"  and  so  he  remains  unless  marks  are  lost.  In  the 
granting  of  privileges  and  permits,  first  grade  perfect  prisoners  are  preferred.  There  is 
a  provision  that  I  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  commissioners,  allow  special  credit  marks 
to  any  prisoner  or  promote  him  to  first  grade  perfect.  Prisoners  are  not  released  from 
the  reformatory  before  their  sentence  expires,  except  from  the  first  grade,  and  promotions 
from  one  grade  to  another  are  made  on  the  third  day  of  each  month,  except  when  that 
day  occurs  on  the  Sunday,  and  then  the  promotion  takes  place  on  the  fourth  day.  When 
a  prisoner  has  been  for  five  consecutive  months  in  the  first  grade  with  a  perfect  record, 
and  has  the  required  percentages  in  the  school,  his  name  may  be  presented  to  the  board 
for  their  consideration  together  with  any  facts  in  possession  of  the  superintendent,  which 
will  tend  to  show  the  character  of  the  prisoner,  and  any  opinions  which  he  may  have  as 
to  the  prisoner's  fitness  for  release.  The  board  will  take  into  consideration  the  reforma- 
tory record,  and  facts  and  opinions  presented  by  the  superintendent,  and  the  history  of 
the  prisoner  before  his  commitment  to  the  reformatory.  Cf  after  considering  all  these 
they  shall  think  the  case  to  be  one  in  which  release  may  possibly  be  granted  they 
will  then  see  the  prisoner,  ascertain  his  plan  for  the  future  and  prospects  for  work  and 
form  their  judgment  from  all  these  things  as  to  the  advisability  of  releasing  him.  The 
prisoner  who  comes  a  second  time  either  upon  a  new  sentence  or  for  a  violation  of  his 
permit  should  be  held  for  a  much  longer  period  than  when  he  came  first. 

Q.  Who  compose  the  Board  of  Commissioners?  A.  They  are  five  in  number, 
appointed  by  the  Governor ;  three  gentlemen  and  two  ladies.  We  make  out  for  them 
a  statement  of  the  offences,  etc.,  and  we  put  down  all  in  the  indictment ;  the  statement 
we  gather  from  the  man  when  he  first  comes  in  and  also  any  statement  we  may  have 
got  from  some  local  authority  as  to  the  man  and  his  family.  We  give  all  these  facts 
to  the  commissioners  and  we  also  put  down  his  record  here  with  a  general  expression  of 
opinion  at  the  end  of  it.  We  send  this  down  and  then  the  commissioners  who  come  up 
once  a  month  see  the  man  and  make  up  their  minds  whether  they  will  let  him  out  or 
not.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  the  very  great  majority  of  cases,  almost  in  all  cases,  they 
are  released  at  the  end  of  this  period. 

Q.    Do  these  commissioners,  or  do  you,  communicate  with  the  authorities  of  the 
•district  from  whence  the  man  came  to  see  what  effect  your  discharge  will  have  on  th& 
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community  *?  A.  No,  sir,  we  do  not.  The  commissioners  and  myself  are  agreed  in  the 
opinion  that  the  prisoner  himslf  is  the  only  one  who  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  determining  the  question  of  his  release,  and  no  outside  influence  should  atfect  the 
decision  of  the  question.  These  men  when  the  commissioners  release  them  go  out  on> 
probation.  They  get  a  permit  and  leave  upon  that  permit,  and  there  are  certain  terms 
which  the  men  have  to  abide  by.  If  they  fail  in  the  terms  or  offend  the  law  in  any  way 
they  are  brought  back  here  and  put  back  without  any  new  trial. 

Q.  Upon  whose  warrant?  A.  The  commissioners'.  They  send  an  officer  to  bring 
them  back.  Then  you  can  see  from  what  I  have  stated  that  when  a  man  comes  here  he 
can  be  held  for  his  full  term,  or  can  be  let  out  in  less  than  one  year.  If  he  goes  out  and 
defaults  his  agreement  he  can  be  held  for  the  remaining  four  years,  no  matter  if  he  has 
been  out  three  years,  the  whole  four  years  are  due  whenever  he  comes  back  within  the 
five  years  of  the  original  sentence. 

Q.  If  those  who  are  put  down  to  the  third  grade,  are  anxious  to  be  restored  to  their 
former  place,  does  it  take  them  long  to  get  up  again  1  A.  They  have  to  make  a  perfect 
month  in  the  third  grade  before  they  go  up  again  ;  then  when  they  go  out  of  the  third 
grade  they  have  to  go  through  the  same  form  again  and  commence  de  nove. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  proportion  succeed  in  passing  to  the  first  grade?  A.  About  fifty  pass 
from  the  second  to  the  first  grade  each  month. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  for  advancement  ?  A.  The  first  is  conduct ;  they  must 
lose  no  marks.  We  note  whether  a  man  is  industrious  in  his  labor,  diligent  in  his  study, 
whether  he  complies  with  the  conduct  rules,  keeping  his  room  in  order,  the  furnishings 
neat  and  clean,  and  fulfilling  the  conditions  as  to  rising,  washing,  dressing,  and  complying 
with  the  regulations  of  the  workshop  ;  laboring  faithfully  and  diligently,  performing  suck 
stint  as  may  be  required,  marching  from  the  shops  in  the  full  uniform  of  his  grade, 
saluting  his  officers  in  the  proper  manner  when  he  desires  to  speak  with  them,  paying 
respectful  attention  to  the  service  while  in  chapel ;  generally  we  note  all  these  things 
and  take  all  these  things  in  when  we  come  to  consider  the  question  of  his  release. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  What  is  the  minimum  time  of  passing  from  the  second  to  the  first  grade  1  A. 
As  I  have  explained,  he  has  to  get  850  marks  in  the  first  six  months.  The  ascent  is 
always  easier  than  the  descent.  It  takes  less  to  get  up  than  to  go  down.  The  standard 
to  be  reached  before  presentation  for  permit  is  not  necessarily  high  or  difficult  to  attain, 
nor  are  the  conditions  of  release  severe.  They  are  easy  of  performance  and  such  as  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  individual. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  there  any  special  privileges  in  dietary  or  dress,  in  connection  with 
the  different  grades  1  A.  When  the  men  go  into  the  second  grade  they  wear  a  black 
suit ;  the  first  grade  wear  a  blue  suit ;  and  the  third  have  to  take  to  the  red  suits.  Then 
the  first  grade  men  are  allowed  to  write  letters  once  every  week  ;  the  second  grade  every 
second  week,  and  the  third  grade  are  not  allowed  to  write  at  all.  Those  in  the  first  grade 
may  be  visited  by  friends  once  a  month  ;  those  in  the  second  grade  once  in  two  mouths, 
and  those  in  the  third  grade  not  at  all.  Those  in  the  first  and  second  grade  may  receive 
fruit  on  Saturdays,  but  in  the  third  grade  not  at  all.  Then  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  we 
have  fi ret  grade  meetings,  not  religious  meetings,  but  we  have  a  talk  on  any  subject  that 
may  be  brought  up — for  instance,  last  Sunday  we  had  a  talk  about  Longfellow — and  we  get 
some  nice  singing.  On  Sunday  before  last  we  had  a  talk  by  Judge  Wayland  on  the 
English  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  on  the  Sunday  before  that  we  had  a  talk 
on  mining. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Now  as  regards  those  who  obtain  their  lib  arty  under  this  system,  do  you  succeed 
in  keeping  a  record  of  their  subsequent  career  ?  A.  I  would  not  say  that  the  records  are 
correctly  or  fully  kept ;  it  is  not  our  part  of  the  business  to  do  this.  The  men  are 
required  to  report  to  the  commissioners  every  month  and  sometimes  they  go  off  and  don't 
do  it. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  is  reclaimed  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  institu- 
tion ?  A.  I  never  want  to  say  anything  about  that  because  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to 
8 peak  of  with  certainty.  You  know  that  we  have  to  deal  here  with  a  very  unstable 
people.  They  have  no  great  power  over  themselves.  They  have  not  got  the  stamina  to 
resist  temptation  always.  They  go  alon^  for  a  good  while  if  everything  is  favorable,  but 
there  comes  a  time  of  adversity  and  they  cannot  stand  up  as  a  person  thoroughly  consti- 
tuted and  born  would  do.  They  go  on  for  several  years,  it  may  be,  but  at  any  time  they 
are  liable  to  tumble.  Mr.  Brock  way  says  that  he  has  reclaimed  82  per  cent.,  but  that  is 
very  high.     We  say  that  1 2  per  cent,  of  our  men  get  back  here  again. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  get  some  of  your  prisoners,  I  suppose,  from  places  outside  your  own  State? 
A.  Some,  but  not  very  many.     We  have  several  who  come  from  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  get  some  from  Canada  ?  A.  Not  very  many.  We  get  some  French 
Canadians  ;  we  get  more  of  these  than  of  any  other  class  from  Canada. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Speaking  generally  of  the  system  and  its  results,  do  you  think  that  it  tends  to 
make  good  prisoners  and  not  good  men  ?  A.  I  think  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  in 
the  direction  of  moral  reformation. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  you  find  that  some  of  the  worst  men  have  good  prison 
conduct  marks  ?  A.  Well,  that  may  be  so,  but  this  is  true  that  as  we  mingle  with  the 
men  daily  and  see  them  intimately  we  gradually  probe  their  character  to  the  bottom,  and 
we  think  that  we  know  pretty  nearly  what  a  man  is.  I  am  more  concerned  myself  about  the 
right  method  than  I  am  about  the  result.  I  may  say  that  we  adopt  the  very  best  plans 
so  far  as  we  can  conceive  to  make  these  men  good.  We  want  to  put  all  the  good  that  we 
can  into  these  people  and  to  make  them  good  men.  We  make  our  men  good  by  good 
treatment,  and  good  food  and  good  physical  training. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Under  your  system,  if  you  were  satisfied  that  a  man  is  acting  a  part  in  order  to 
deceive  you,  would  that  prevent  him  from  obtaining  his  liberation  ?  A.  We  would  say 
that  to  the  commissioners  in  our  report  and  there  would  be  what  is  called  a  suspension  of 
the  permit 


Q.  Who  appoints  the  commissioners  1     A.  The  Governor. 


Q.  Are  these  men  especially  qualified  for  the  purpose  1  A.  No,  sir,  they  are  generally 
ordinary  business  men  who  commend  themselves  as  men  of  sound  judgement  and  kind 
hearts,  but  they  never  had  any  experience  in  dealing  with  prisoners  before  they  were 
appointed  to  this  position.  Necessarily  they  must  realise  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  representations  made  by  me,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  adopt  any  course  that  would 
not  be  warranted  by  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners.  The  Board  has  been  changed  three 
times  since  I  was  appointed  superintendent.  One  member  has  been  left  over.  The 
men  give  their  time,  but  there  is  no  pay  attached  to  the  work.  They  also  have 
under  their  purview  the  state  prison  and  the  women's  prison. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What   effect   has   this   wonderful   shortening  of  the   sentence   upon   the   man 
outside  1     A.  I  do  not  know  that.     I  do  not  know  that  a  person  can  be  deterred  ver* 
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much  by  anything.     If  a  man  has  got  it  in  his  heart  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  the  circum- 
stances arise  favorable  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  intention  he  will  do  it. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  this,  take  a  clerk  in  a  responsible  position  in  a  warehouse  ;  he  sees 
that  he  can  rob  his  master  and  says,  k'  I  will  take  my  chance  of  this/'  because  he  thinks 
that  he  will  get  out  in  seven  months  for  a  felony,  for  which  otherwise  he  would  be  sen- 
tenced seven  years.  Do  you  find  that  this  has  operated  to  any  extent  in  encouraging  the 
commission  of  crime  %  A.  No,  sir,  we  have  never  experienced  anything  of  that  kind.  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  think  of  such  a  thing.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  class  of  profes- 
sional criminals  to  whom  this  treatment  would  be  of  no  possible  benefit.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  as  large,  however,  as  many  persons  suppose.  These  are  persons  who  have  determined 
to  follow  criminal  lives  ;  they  keep  a  profit  and  loss  account  practic  illy,  and  say,  "  I  will 
do  this  and  I  will  do  that/1  and  they  say,  "  I  will  run  the  chance  of  getting  four  years. 
I  have  done  so  much  business,  and  that  pays  pretty  well ;  I  have  got  $10,000  or 
$15,000."  This  is  to  a  limited  extent  so,  but  three  is  the  bulk  of  prisoners  who  are 
habitual  criminals,  who  steal  because  they  don't  have  the  faculty  of  being  honest.  They 
might  say  "  If  I  am  smart  I  can  do  this  thing  and  perhaps  the  judge  may  send  me  up  to 
the  Massachusetts  reformatory/1  and  he  might  think  that  over,  but  this  is  not  the  class 
that  we  are  looking  for  and  it  is  not  the  class  that  are  usually  sent  here. 

Q.  What  effect  has  your  treatment  of  drunk  and  disorderly  prisoners  upon  men  who 
have  been  sentenced  on  various  occasions  for  that  offence  1  A.  It  has  a  good  effect. 
Some  people  object  to  putting  drunkards  in  with  felons,  but  if  you  put  a  habitual 
drunkard  into  a  reformatory  he  is  much  more  a  subject  of .  reformatory  treatment  than 
anybody  else.7  The  habitual  drunkard  gets  here  say  eight  months,  and  the  rum  well  out 
of  him.  His  physical  system  is  in  good  condition  and  he  get  all  the  stimulus  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  to  his  manhood.  Our  system  appeals  to  men  to  take  hold  of  better 
things  Our  system  is  of  a  humanizing  and  reformatory  character  ;  the  man  may  go 
down  it  is  true,  if  he  does  not  conduct  himself  properly ;  but  so  far  as  the  change  w 
concerned  a  long  sentence  will  give  him  a  chance  to  recover  himself  if  he  once  sees  the 
thing  in  its  true  light  and  observes  the  effect  of  his  treatment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Of  the  inebriates  who  go  out  do  a  large  proportion  return  ?  A.  Well,  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  twelve  per  cent,  who  return  are  those  sent  here  for  drunken- 
ness. I  suppose  four-fifths  of  our  people  would  acknowledge  being  here  because  of 
intemperance.  There  used  to  be  one-third  committed  for  drunkenness  alone,  but  we  get 
less  now.  Any  drunkard  can  be  committed  here  for  his  third  offence  of  drunkenness 
and  any  drunkard  can  be  committed  if  anybody  will  come  forward  and  pwear  that  he  has 
seen  the  man  drunk  three  or  four  times  in  a  year  and  say  that  he  is  a  drunkard  ;  but  in 
the  other  case  a  man  who  has  been  convicted  twice  before  can  be  committed  here  for  the 
third  time. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  inmates  are  in  the  third  grade  1  A.  We  have  got 
twenty-four  now. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  in  the  institution  1  A.  Some  of  them  may  have  been 
in  three  or  four  months  and  some  a  year.  There  is  a  class  of  boys  who  do  not  start 
right  until  they  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

Q.  Now,  about  your  prison  labor,  what  do  you  carry  on  ?  A.  We  make  boots  and 
shoes,  clothes,  chairs,  and  we  have  training  pjhools  and  other  occupations.  We  have 
also  training  classes  supplied  with  every  me*  as  of  instruction.  We  have  a  carpenters' 
shop,  a  painters'  shop,  and  these  have  all  tho  requirements  necessary  for  teaching  the  men 
trades,  but  these  are  not  productive  ;  wedj  our  own  concrete  work  and  our  own  carpen- 
tering work  and  we  have  men  employed  iu  building. 
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Q.  How  are  these  industries  carried  on  1  A.  On  the  piece-price  plan.  The  man 
who  wishes  the  work  done  sends  in  the  material  and  we  make  it  up  and  charge  so  much 
for  each  article.     We  have  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  boots  and  shoes  for  instance. 

Q.  Are  you  allowed  by-law  to  name  your  own  rates  1  A.  Yes,  and  we  get  all  that 
we  can. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  this  interferes  with  outside  labor  products  to  any  extent  1 
A.  Statistics  shew  that  the  total  value  of  prison  labor  is  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  total  value  of  what  is  produced  by  outside  labor  in  the  community. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Is  this  establishment  designed  to  place  labor  on  the  market  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  not  be  in  unfair  competition  with  free  labor  outside  1  A.  It  is,  and  I  think  it  effects 
it.  We  make  boots  and  shoes  for  a  firm  in  Boston  who  have  several  other  departments 
where  boots  and  shoes  are  made  by  free  labor.  We  make  shoes  perhaps  a  little  cheaper 
than  they  can  do  in  the  outside  establishment,  for  this  reason,  that  we  do  not  damage 
the  material  quite  so  much  as  they  do  in  the  outside  shops.  These  men  agree  to  keep  us 
going  every  day  in  the  year,  and  for  this  reason  we  do  it  a  little  cheaper.  Then  the 
laboring  people  in  our  State,  as  they  are  throughout  the  country  generally,  are  pretty 
jealous  of  these  things,  and  it  makes  men  hesitate  about  coming  to  an  institution  for 
their  work,  and  they  fear  that  there  may  be  some  legislation  that  will  affect  them  at  any 
time.  As  regards  trousers,  for  example,  we  buy  the  cloth,  make  them  up  and  sell  them 
ourselves ;  that  is  the  only  article,  however,  we  make  upon  thtt  principle. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Is  this  instituti  >n  self-supporting  by  the  labor  of  the  inmates  1  A.  Oh  no  ;  there 
"was  a  cost  last  year  of  $160,000.     We  made  by  the  labor  of  the  inmates  about  $40,000. 

Q.  Are  those  in  for  long  and  short  periods  dealt  with  in  the  same  way ;  can  they 
all  earn  their  discharge  in  ten  months.     A.  Yes. 

While  showing  the  commissioners  over  the  institution  Mr.  Tufts  said  :  There  is  only 
one  punishment  provided  in  addition  to  the  reduction  in  the  grades,  and  that  is  solitary 
confinement.  A  large  library  is  provided  for  the  students  who  are  allowed  to  take  out 
books  twice  a  week,  and  to  read  them  in  their  rooms.  Colonel  Tufts  stated  that  religious 
services  are  held,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  every  Sunday.  The  Catholic  service 
takes  place  in  the  morning  at  8.30,  immediately  after  breakfast.  There  is  the  usual  low 
mass,  and  at  Easter  and  Christmas  high  mass.  There  are  religious  classes,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  the  older  prisoners  instructing  the  younger  ones,  and  there  is  a  bible  class 
conducted  by  a  young  lawyer,  who  comes  from  a  neighboring  town,  that  lasts  an  hour, 
and  then  comes  the  general  service  for  everybody,  which  is  compulsory,  and  is  conducted 
by  the  chaplain.  I  may  say  that  as  regards  religious  teaching  the  Catholic  priest  knows 
his  own  men  and  goes  among  them  when  he  is  inclined.  We  never  have  any  difficulty 
in  that  matter ;  no  feeling  has  ever  been  manifested  in  that  way  ;  we  all  mix  together 
in  the  most  amicable  manner  possible.  As  regards  education,  the  secular  instruction  of 
650  men,  some  of  them  taken  from  illiterate  classes,  is  no  slight  matter.  We  take  up 
regular  branches  of  study  and  some  of  them  are  quite  advanced.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
oar  institution  is  the  societies.  We  allow  our  men  to  organize  themselves  into  societies, 
choosing  their  own  officers  to  conduct  their  readings  without  the  presence  of  the  officers 
of  the  establishment.  We  will  often  have  300  men  in  a  room  without  any  officer  being 
present.  They  have  interesting  discussions  and  they  preserve  excellent  order.  The  men 
must  bo  here  two  months  before  they  belong  to  these.  We  have  a  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  ;  that  was  begun  as  a  kind  of  experiment.  It  was  thought  we  might  do 
some  good  here,  and  the  result  was  that  we  got  this  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
who  are  carrying  on  work  of  a  religious  character.  Then  we  lately  had  a  scientific  and 
literary  society,  a  Chautauqua,  and  then  we  had  a  Temperance  society,  all  meeting  on 
different  evenings  in  the  week.  We  have  a  superintendent  and  nine  teachers  besides  ; 
half  of  the  teachers  are  ex-prisoners,  who  have  been  retained  by  the  institution  after  their 
term  expired. 
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The  Commission  were  shown  some  fine  examples  of  engraving  on  copper  plate,  illustrat- 
ing the  progressive  stages  of  the  pupil's  work.  Some  of  the  specimens  which  were  of 
excellent  workmanship  had  been  produced  by  prisoners  who  had  been  only  four  months 
at  the  work.  Twenty- five  prisoners  were  engaged  in  this  branch.  Some  articles  of 
jewelry  were  also  examined  that  had  been  manufactured  in  the  institution — watch 
chains,  ornaments,  paper  knives  made  out  of  meat  bones  and  plated  goods  of  various 
kinds.  These  are  chiefly  produced  by  men  who  have  had  experience  in  this  particular 
line  of  work  ;  many  of  them  before  they  went  to  the  institution.  In  the  yard  a  number 
of  men  are  seen  at  building  work,  rebuilding  walls  which  are  put  up  and  pulled  down 
again  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  practice  and  experience.  Another  batch  were  at 
work  in  the  blacksmith's  shop,  in  the  plumbing  and  tinsmithing  departments,  and  others 
at  technical  work  of  various  kinds.  Then  there  were  young  men  occupied  in  the  draw- 
ing class.  Colonel  Tufts  explained  that  the  object  of  the  instruction  given  is  to  supply 
the  pupils  with  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  knowledge.  They  accordingly  pass  six 
weeks  or  so  in  the  drawing  class  and  are  then  expected  to  put  the  knowledge  they 
acquired  there  to  some  practical  purpose.  Industrial  machinery  of  various  kinds  was- 
seen  in  full  operation  and  the  men  were  engaged  in  their  allotted  tasks.  In  the  shoe 
shop  about  174  men  ave  at  work ;  in  the  chair  shop,  60  ;  caning  shop,  107  ;  tailor's  shop, 
70 ;  carpenter  and  cabinet  shop,  13  ;  printing  office,  14 ;  laundry  and  repair  shop,  20  ; 
kitchen  and  bakery,  20  ;  wings,  12  ;  inmates'  show  shop,  9  ;  painters,  18  ;  on  the  yards 
and  grounds,  16  ;  clerical  work  and  library,  8  ;  janitor  and  runners,  13 ;  hospital  attendants 
and  patient 8,  15  ;  farm  improvements,  23  ;  barn  and  stockyard,  12  ;  engineers  department 
and  masons,  24.  The  day's  labor  ceases  at  5  o'clock  each  day,  and  the  men  are  mustered 
for  supper  at  5.30.  The  daily  calls  are :  Rising  call,  6.30  a.m.  ;  breakfast,  7 ;  work,  7.30  ; 
sick  call,  8  ;  dinner,  11.45  ;  work,  12.30  p.m.  ;  supper,  5.30  p.m.  ;  from  April  to  October, 
and  at  sunset  from  October  to  April.  Evening  meetings  and  schools  are  held  at  7  p.m., 
from  April  1st  to  October  1st,  and  from  October  to  April,  6.30.  On  Sundays  mass  takes 
place  at  8.30  a.m.  ;  bible  class,  9.30  ;  preaching,  10.30  ;  first  grade  meeting,  2.30.  The 
prisoners  all  dine  on  the  association  principle  ;  formerly  they  had  their  meals  in  their 
cells,  but  this  system  has  been  abandoned.  There  is  nothing  hurtful  Col.  Tufts  said  in 
this  association.  When  the  men  are  released  upon  permit  they  are  provided  with  an 
entirely' new  outfit,  with  full  equipment  of  underclothing.  After  the  establishment  had 
been  thoroughly  inspected,  Col.  Tufts  gave  further  evidence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  of  dealing  with  destitute 
children  of  both  sexes  who,  from  vicious  surroundings,  are  drifting  into  or  being 
forced  into  a  criminal  career?  A.  The  first  thing  is,  our  law  permits  a  complaint 
to  be  made  and  the  commitment  of  a  child  either  to  the  care  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities,  or  to  the  industrial  school  or  the  Lyman  school.  We  may  complain  of 
the  stubbornness  of  boys  or  girls  and  bring  them  before  the  court,  and  under 
this  system  of  juvenile  offences  and  probation  the  agent  ot  the  Board  of  State 
Charities,  or  the  State,  for  that  it  is  in  effect,  notices  that  a  complaint  is  made 
against  any  boy  or  girl  either  of  stubbornness  or  being  unmanageable.  If  the 
persons  are  under  seventeen  years  of  age  he  investigates  the  case  and  takes  the  matter 
up.  The  agent  will  attend  the  hearing  of  the  case  and  examine  the  witnesses,  and  it 
may  be  that  after  all  the  evidence  is  given  he  sums  up  the  case  and  the  magistrate  asks 
what  he  will  do  with  it.  About  four-fifths  of  those  who  are  brought  before  the  courts 
are  found  guilty.  The  agent,  supposing  the  boy  or  girl  is  put  upon  probation,  says :  "  We 
will  ask  that  he  be  bound  over  in  the  usual  terms,  and  then  if  the  child  is  left  with  the 
parents  the  usual  guarantee  is  given  for  its  appearance  and  conduct,  and  it  remains  under 
the  supervision  of  the  agent  of  the  board.  In  another  case  the  child  may  be  put  into 
the  custody  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  entirely  and  the  board  then  have  the  right 
to  place  the  child  in  a  family.  We  select  the  family  wherever  we  have  the  means  of 
doing  so.  We  may  put  it  in  the  State  primary  school,!  and  it  may  be  that  it  will  be 
kept  there  for  some  time,  provided  with  clothes,  educated  and  trained,  and  then  the  boy, 
fit  Jsa  boy,  may  be  put  out  into  a  family  after  he  has  passed  through  the  school.1' 
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Q.  How  does  this  system  work  1     A.  First  Tate. 

Q.  Do  you  exercise  supervision  over  the  parties  to  whom  the  children  are  entrusted  ? 
A.  The  law  says  that  we  shall  seek  out  persons  who  are  willing  to  take,  educate  and 
maintain  the  children  ;  so  we  are  constantly  looking  out  for  them.  After  the  children 
are  placed  out,  the  law  says  we  must  visit  them  at  least  once  a  year  and  see  them. 

Q.   Are  they  generally  placed  on  farms  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.   What  is  the  kind  of  treatment  given  under  this  system  1     A.  It  is  very  good. 

Q.  And  the  results  ?     A.  The  results  are  good  in  most  cases. 

Q.  Now  we  come  to  the  Primary  school?  A.  Those  whom  we  place  there  are 
-dependent  children,  transferred  to  the  institution  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities  ;  they 
go  into  the  State  alms  houses  with  their  parents ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  it  is  oat  of 
that  that  the  school  has  been  developed,  but  young  offenders  are  committed  there  direct 
by  the  board  if  they  deem  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  sent  there  and  dealt  with. 
The  next  grale  is  the  reformatory  for  youths  or  the  Lyman  Reform  School  as  it  is  called. 
We  have  the  right  to  put  them  direct  into  a  family  or  into  the  primary  or  into  the 
reform  school. 

Q.  You  try  them  in  the  family  first  ?  A.  Yes,  and  then  after  this  we  have  power  to 
«end  a  boy  to  the  primary  or  reform  school. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  system  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders  in  Massachusetts 
as  good  as  can  be  devised  ?  A.  I  say  that  our  magistrates  and  those  who  have 
given  themselves  to  this  work  have  endeavored  to  make  the  system  as  perfect  as 
possible.  When  we  began  that  work  we  had  two  schoolships  for  boys  with  a  capacity 
for  150  in  each,  and  the  reform  school  with  two  or  three  or  four  hundred  bjys,  and  the 
industrial  school  for  girls  with  1 44.  In  the  first  ten  years  I  ran  the  agency,  and  the 
result  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  substantially  the  same.  We  had  between  nine- 
teen and  twenty  thousand  cases  before  the  court,  four-fifths  of  which  resulted  in  convic- 
tions. Now  we  have  the  industrial  school  with  less  than  a  sixth,  and  the  reform  school 
with  about  150,  and  the  schoolships  have  entirely  disappeared.  This  stnwd  that  we  take 
care  of  these  children  in  this  other  way  by  putting  them  out  into  families  and  so  on. 
Under  the  old  method  it  cost  us  $150  to  $250  per  head  and  it  costs  us  now  less  than  $5 
per  head  to  take  care  of  them  in  the  other  way. 

Q.  For  what  period  are  the  boys  committed  to  the  reform  school  1  A.  The  average 
length  of  time  is  twenty  months,  and  if  we  take  this  same  boy  and  put  him  into  a  family 
the  entire  expense  would  not  be  more  than  $5. 

Q.  And  is  this  family  system  more  effective  in  reclaiming  the  boys  1  A.  Up  to  a 
certain  extent  it  is. 

(j.  Does  the  State  bear  the  cost  entirely,  or  do  you  make  any  charge  on  the 
municipality?  A.  All  the  expense  necessary  in  taking  a  child  into  a  family  is  to 
get  him  a  good  suit  of  clothes  or  a  pair  of  trousers ;  when  the  family  takes  him  he 
becomes  self-supporting  under  an  agreement  which  runs  on  until  he  is  eighteen  years  of 
Age.  The  first  year  or  two  he  would  not  pay  his  way  because  he  would  have  to  go  to 
school ;  but  take  the  children  that  go  into  a  family  from  fifteen  up  to  eighteen,  either 
girls  or  boys,  then  they  more  than  pay  their  way,  and  their  help  becomes  quite  valuable. 
A  girl,  for  instance,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  in  a  family  would  be  able  to 
render  service  of  considerable  value  to  them. 

Q.  I  have  here  three  resolutions  passed  at  the  prison  reform  conference  last  year. 
Do  you  give  your  general  assent  to  these  resolutions?  A.  I  will  give  my  general  assent 
to  these. 

Q.  You  say  your  general  system  will  accomplish  all  that  is  set  forth  here  ?  A.  I  do. 
Only  I  prefer  to  go  to  the  family  with  the  children. 
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Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  entrust  the  whole  of  this  system  or  part  of  this  system 
to  municipal  authorities  1  A.  I  would  thoroughly  recommend  the  State  to  take  it  into- 
hand  itself.  The  State  of  Michigan  copied  a  part  of  our  system  at  Cold  water,  where 
there  is  a  school  conducted  almost  like  our  Monson  school.  Our  State  being  small,  and 
all  covered  with  railroads  within  easy  distance  of  Boston,  we  divide  the  work  into  differ- 
ent  agencies  and  have  the  whole  department  under  direct  supervision. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Has  the  result  of  the  congregate  system  been  as  good  as  the  family  ?     A.   I  think: 
it  has,  but  it  depends  upon  the  atmosphere  of  the  place.     My  observation  with  reference 
to  the  family  plan  has  led  me  to  believe  that  you  get  a  man  and  wife  at  the  head  of  a> 
family  and  they  become  prudish  and  narrow,  and  it  requires  a  little  genius  almost  to  da 
a  thing  of  this  kind  right. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  crime  and  viciousness  to  be  hereditary  1  A.  I  think  it  is  a  good* 
thing  to  be  born  well. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  your  community  ?  A.  I 
think  a  large  amount  of  it  is  due  to  poverty  and  the  circumstances  of  a  family.  In  the 
densely  populated  parts  of  Boston  there  used  to  be  destitute  children  turned  out  in  the 
streets,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  beg  and  steal  and  pursue  a  life  of  crime.  Children 
in  Boston  are  allowed  to  go  round  wherever  a  building  is  being  pulled  down  and  pick  up- 
wood  and  other  articles  from  amongst  the  refuse.  Then  they  pick  up  other  things,  and 
gradually  drift  from  one  thing  to  another  until  they  become  confirmed  criminals. 


Palmer  Primary  School, 

Palmer,  Mass  ,  July  23,  1890. 

Present — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq .,  chairman ;    Hon.  Chas.    Drury,    Hon.  T.    W.  Anglin,. 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Amos  Andrews,  superintendent  of  the  school  was  examined  and  gave  evidence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  was  your  inntitution  established,  Mr.  Andrews,  and  what  are  its; 
objects?  A.  Jn  1866;  the  building  was  originally  erected  for  an  almshouse;  thia 
and  other  two,  and  the  poor  of  the  State  were  put  in  the  three  institutions.  It 
ran  along  in  that  way  until  1866  and  then  it  seemed  better  to  the  authorities  to- 
take  the  children  away  from  the  adults ;  that  is,  from  the  almshouses,  so  that  the 
children  were  sent  here  so  far  as  they  could  be.  The  other  paupers  were  sent  to 
the  other  two  institutions,  and  this  institution  was  established  by  the  removal  of 
the  children  from  the  almshouses  and  it  became  the  State  Primary  School.  The 
mothers  sometimes  came  with  the  children.  This  was  continued  until  1872,  when 
there  was  a  modification  of  the  laws  and  a  less  number  of  adults  came,  or  in  other 
words  fewer  mothers.  I  think  that  under  the  law  of  1866  some  men  came  here, 
but  after  1872  no  men  were  sent  in.  There  have  been  a  few  women  sent  in  with 
their  children,  but  very  few  ;  and  now  it  stands  in  the  same  position  as  any  other 
primary  school  where  children  who  would  naturally  go  to  the  almshouse  can  be 
educated.  If  they  get  children  of  the  proper  age  in  the  almshouses  they  are  transferred 
here  right  away.  Some  come  from  the  family,  but  in  a  little  different  form.  We 
have  a  great  many  children  that  are  known  under  the  law  as  "  neglected,"  and  such. 
children  come  right  from  their  families  here  committed  to  the  care  of  the  State  Boards 
by  the  municipal  courts,  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  it  rents  with  the  Board 
to  say  where  they  shall  be  placed.     There  are  children  who  come  into  the  State  who  have* 
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no  legal  residence ;  they  are  taken  care  of  by  the  Board  and  they  are  known  as  State 
paupers.  We  get  in  addition  to  these  and  those  who  come  as  neglected  children  through 
the  Commissioners  of  Charity  another  class  known  as  juvenile  offenders. 

Q.  Whence  do  they  come  ?  A.  They  come  from  all  over  the  State ;  most  of 
them  come  from  the  poor  families  ;  it  may  be  that  they  are  committed  to  the  State  Board 
of  Lunacy  and  Charity  to  be  disposed  of,  and  the  Board  sends  them  here  instead  of  to 
the  reformatory,  because  they  are  children  whose  offences  are  light,  and  children  who  are 
young. 

Q.  What  are  the  ages  of  this  class  ?     A.  They  vary  from  ten  to  thirteen  years 

Q.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  their  offences?  A.  Quite  often  breaking  and 
entering ;  vagrants  as  such  we  don't  often  get ;  drunkenness  does  not  send  a  person  here. 

Q.  Must  it  be  some  criminal  act  1  A.  Yes  ;  but  there  are  some  children  committed 
for  stubborneBS. 

Q.  What  constitutes  that  generally  ?  A.  You  can  trace  it  back  and  you  will 
probably  find  that  it  is  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  discipline  and  control 
the  child  properly  ;  any  one  may  take  action  to  have  the  child  placed  here. 

Q.  When  parents  or  guardians  have  lost  control  of  children  can  they  have  them  sent 
here  ?     A.  Yes,  they  can  be  sent  here. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  class  you  admit  1  A.  Then  there  is  another  kind  called  "  the 
dependent  children."  They  are  really  the  same  that  come  to  us  through  the  almshouse, 
but  they  may  not  have  gone  into  the  almshouse.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  may  go 
and  pick  up  a  child — that  is,  a  dependent  child,  and  they  can  send  the  child  to  us  without 
any  other  intervention  or  any  other  action  at  all. 

Q.  Then  there  are  four  kinds  of  children  that  are  dealt  with  •here,  viz.: — 1st, 
those  who  come  here  from  the  State  almshouse ;  2nd,  neglected  children ;  3rd,  juvenile 
offenders,  and  4th,  dependent  children  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  inmates  have  you  ?  A.  Besides  boys  and  girls  there  are  a  few 
toot  hers  ;  just  now  we  have  twenty  mothers,  and  it  so  happens  tLat  amongst  the  twenty 
there  are  two  who  have  grown  up  in  the  institution ;  one  of  them  is  simpleminded,  not 
of  a  bad  character,  but  simple-minded,  although  quite  able  to  earn  her  own  living  ; 
only  it  is  probable  that  were  she  outside  she  would  get  into  trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Upon  what  principle  do  you  admit  mothers  ;  do  you  admit  all  who  apply  ? 
A.  Well,  a  woman  is  transferred  to  us  from  the  almshouse  and  we  do  not  separate  the 
mother  from  her  children  ;  there  are  some  mothers,  however,  who  are  deemed  unsuitable, 
and  the  State  Board  would  not  send  them  here. 

Q.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  first  class  of  children  in  the  institution  ?  A.  Our 
total  number  last  Saturday  night  was  358,  of  which  21  were  women,  244  boys,  and  92 
girls.  There  are  203  children  who  are  held  by  order  of  the  court ;  that  is,  committed  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Charities,  by  the  court.  That  includes  all  the  neglected  children, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  committed  crime.  There  are  1 34  children  here  simply  because 
they  are  poor,  and  these  poor  children  do  not  come  through  the  medium  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  at  all ;  they  are  transferred  by  the  State  almshouses,  and  are  here  on 
account  of  poverty  only. 

Q.  Are  many  of  them  orphans?  A.  I  should  say  not;  but  most  of  them  have 
only  one  parent. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  does  the  State  take  possession  of  the  children  1  A.  Generally  with  the 
sanction  of  the  parent ;  if  they  were  taken  without  the  sanction  of  the  parent  they  would 
come  under  the  head  of  "  neglected." 

Q.  Then  you  have  a  law  which  provides  for  your  taking  the  children  in  this  way 
from   the   parent*   whether   they   are   willing  or  not  ?    A.  Yes,  it  is  in  the  Revised 

Statutes. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Does  the  State  entirely  support  this  institution  or  do  any  of  the  counties  con- 
tribute to  it  ?  A.  Every  town  in  the  State  pays  so  much  ;  there  is  a  general  county  rate 
struck  for  the  support  of  these  institutions,  just  as  for  a  State  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  How  many  acres  of  land  have  you  here  1  A.  240  acres.  We  have  a  large  gar- 
den where  we  raise  vegetables  and  the  farm  produce  is  largely  used  for  the  institution. 
As  a  general  thing  our  boys  do  all  the  work. 

Q.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  boys  ?  A.  They  may  be  committed  here  until  they  are 
sixteen,  but  not  over  that.  The  State  board  has  power  to  release  them  at  any  time  they 
choose. 

Q.  What  is  the  youngest  age  they  come  in  at  ?  A.  The  mothers  may  bring  a  baby 
in ;  but  so  far  as  children  without  a  mother  are  concerned  it  is  very  seldom  that  they 
come  here  under  three  and  a  half.  The  idea  is  that  they  do  not  come  here  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  go  to  school. 

Q.  What  kind  of  employment  is  there  for  the  larger  boys  ?  A.  A  number  of  boys 
work  on  the  farm — all  that  we  can  spare  for  this  purpose.  There  are  those  who  assist  in 
doing  the  domestic  arrangements.  We  have  a  tailor  shop  where  the  boys'  clothing  is 
made,  and  the  boys  who  assist  in  this  are  under  an  instructor.  We  have  a  sewing  room 
where  the  girls  work  under  an  instructor  and  make  their  clothes.  Shoemaking  repairs  is 
another  employment. 

Q.  As  to  education,  do  you  give  a  common  school  education  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  school  under  State  supervision  in  the  same  way  as  a  public  school  ?  A. 
I  should  say  not,  but  we  keep  it  up  to  the  same  state  of  efficiency.  We  have  our  own 
system  of  inspection.  ? 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  say  you  only  keep  a  tailoring  establishment  and  a  repairing  shop  for  shoes. 
Do  you  buy  the  other  shoes  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ?     A.  In  the  open  market. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  a  little  more  about  your  method  of  education  ?  A.  The  boys 
or  children  in  the  lower  classes  are  in  the  school  all  day,  forty-seven  weeks  in  the  year. 
-The  more  advanced  children  go  to  school  half  a  day  and  it  is  from  amongst  these  that 
we  get  our  working  boys. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Does  the  boy  get  as  good  a  knowledge  as  he  would  in  the  public  school  ?  A. 
Not  quite. 

Q.  Do  your  teachers  have  different  certificates  from  the  public  school  forms  ?     A. 
Every  teacher  I  have  has  been  in  the  public  schools  and  I  have  eight  teachers  here. 
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Q.  When  you  get  these  children  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  leave  your  care 
how  do  you  dispose  of  them  1  A.  Some  of  them  are  discharged  by  the  State  board  and 
Allowed  to  go  home. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  To  such  a  home  as  they  came  from  1     A.  Well,  perhaps  the  home  has  improved  1 

Q.  But  do  they  investigate  to  ascertain  that  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  you  find  that  the  home  has  improved  the  board  sends  them  back  there  t 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  next?  A.  If  they  are  juvenile  offenders  tht-y  are  sent  home  on  probation. 
The  pauper  children  of  course  would  not  be  sent  on  probation.  When  we  have  boys  who 
are  not  likely  to  be  called  upon  by  their  parents  we  place  them  out  into  the  country  with 
people  that  we  know  and  can  r*jly  upon  dealing  with  them  in  a  proper  manner.  I  pre- 
sume that  of  the  number  that  are  discharged  or  are  taken  away  from  the  institution  during 
-the  year  half  are  placed  with  farmers.  Three  years  ago  we  adopted  the  principle 
that  we  carry  out  now  of  taking  out  from  those  we  have  got  in  the  institution  somewhere 
About  200  a  year — somewhere  in  that  vicinity,  and  of  that  200  about  100  go  to  farmers. 

Bon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  about  girls  1  A.  Girls  go  in  the  same  way  ;  they  are  put  into  domestic 
service. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  send  any  to  villages  ?  A.  Some  perhaps ;  a  good  many  would  be  placed 
out  in  families  to  do  chores. 

Q.  At  what  age  would  that  be  done  ?  A.  Any  age  that  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
-people  who  have  got  the  employment.  Some  people  would  want  a  child  ten  years  old, 
another  would  want  one  fourteen  years  old. 

Q.  Do  you  still  exercise  supervision  ?  A.  Yes.  The  State  board  exercises  super 
vision  through  its  own  officers. 

Q.  Do  you  find  many  cases  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  farmers,  or  many  cases  of 
-cruelty  1  A.  Not  very  many  ;  if  there  are  the  visitor  has  authority  to  remove  them  at 
once. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Is  there  any  bargain  made  on  behalf  of  the  boy  with  the  people  with  whom  he  is 
placed  t  A.  The  bargain  is  this,  that  the  boy  receives  a  certain  amount  of  remuneration 
and  food  and  clothing. 

Q,  How  many  of  the  children  who  "go  through  the  courts  come  to  you  as  juvenile 
offenders  1  A  73  boys  and  8  girls  went  before  the  courts  for  some  little  crime  or  other. 
The  neglected  children  number  72  boys  and  47  girls  who  came  to  us  through  the  courts 
for  no  offence. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  now  what  proportion  of  the  boys  give  satisfaction  to  the 
fanners  ?  A.  I  should  say  in  answer  to  that  that  two-thirds  of  the  class  that  are  placed 
out  with  farmers  and  in  villages  and  with  others  give  satisfaction. 

Q.  Do  they  stop  in  their  situations  until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age  1  A.  They 
might  not  stay  at  one  place,  but  they  will  not  come  back  to  us  as  a  rule. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  How  are  they  removed  from  one  place  to  another  ?    A.  By  a  visitor. 

26  (P.O.) 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  Does  one  visitor  do  all  this  work  1  A.  There  are  four  men  employed  as  vi>itor» 
who  are  paid  for  their  services. 

Q.  What   is   their    remuneration  ?     A.  About    $1,000   a  year.     Then    the    girls, 
are  visited  by  the  ladies  who  take  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  work  in  harmony  with 
the  State  Board. 

Q.  Are  your  boys  classified  in  the  institution  at  all  1  A.  There  is  no  classification^ 
except  that  in  relation  to  the  day  school. 

Q.  Is  there  an  associated  dormitory  and  associated  dining  room.  Do  all  the  girl* 
go  together  and  all  the  boys  go  together  1     A.  That  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  any  bad  effects  arising  from  that  to  the  boys  them- 
selves ?  A.  Occasionally  we  have  a  boy  whose  influence  is  bad  and  we  feel  it  is  necessary 
to  take  him  in  hand.  I  ask  the  Boaid  to  take  him  away  and  he  is  sent  as  a  rule  to> 
We8tboro.> 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  inflict  punishment  for  disobedience  1  A.  We  punish  more  by  taking; 
away  privileges  than  anything  else. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  as  a  whole  is  a  good  one,  for  you  must  have  had 
sufficient  experience  to  enable  you  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  that  point  1  A.  Yes,  I 
think  the  system  is  good. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  any  means  whereby  you  could  improve  upon  it  ?  A.  Well,  I 
should  insist  if  I  had  my  own  way,  upon  a  little  better  education  being  given  to  the 
children. 

Q.  But  as  regards  any  other  link  in  the  chain,  does  this  establishment  seem  to* 
meet  all  that  is  required  from  childhood  up  ?     A.  It  does. 

Q.  If  you  had  to  commence  de  novo  and  wanted  to  select  a  system  that  would  do- 
most  good,  would  you  recommend  the  one  that  you  have  in  operation  now  ?  A.  I  would. 
Of  course  in  some  small  details  I  might  introduce  changes.  We  have  the  congregate 
system  here  for  example  ;  I  would  prefer  the  cottage  plan.  My  idea  is  to  keep  up  the 
family  relation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  How  many  children  would  you  put  in  one  house  1     A.  Thirty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  The  supervision  would  have  to  be  very  close !  A.  Yes  it  would  have  to  be  very 
close. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  change  that  you  would  make  ?  A.  I  have  sometimes  ques- 
tioned whether  there  was  quite  care  enough  exercised  in  placing  the  juvenile  offenders 
here. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  remedy  for  that?  A.  I  think  the  judges  are  not 
well  enough  informed  as  to  the  conditions  in  reference  to  this  school.  It  would  be  well 
if  such  information  could  be  placed  before  them  as  would  secure  us  against  the  introduc- 
tion  of  dangerous  or  bad  boys. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q  Do  you  think  that  the  opportunities  of  education  are  quite  as  good  after  the  boy 
leaven  as  they  are  here  ?     A.  No,  not  quite  so  good. 

Q.  What  is  the  whole  staff  of  the  establishment  ?     A.  About  fifty. 

Q  How  many  have  immediate  care  of  the  children  ;  that  is,  are  teachers  and  instruc- 
tors? A.  There  are  about  forty  that  come  in  contact  with  the  children — professors,, 
teachers,  or  instructors.     In  addition  to  this,  there  are  domestics  and  farmers. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  given  ?  A.  On  Sunday  mornings 
we  have  a  religious  service  conducted  by  a  clergyman  living  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
conducts  the  service  and  we  take  him  back  to  his  own  pulpit. 

Q.  Does  this  include  all  denominations  I  A.  It  includes  all  except  the  Catholics. 
They  come  here  and  hold  services  for  them  specially. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Have  you  daily  so/vices  1  A.  We  have  daily  prayer  every  night  before  the 
children  go  to  bed. 

The  CnAiRMAN. 

Q.  Do  all  the  Oatholics  and  Protestants  attend  at  these  prayers  ?  A.  Yes,  and  I 
conduct  the  services  myself. 

Q.  Have  you  any  particular  form  ?     A.  No,  I  just  choose  myself. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Are  the  Scriptures  read  1     A.  Yes. 

Q  Are  they  expounded  ?  A.  Yes,  the  historical  portions,  but  we  do  not  touch  the 
doctrinal  parts.  On  Sunday  afternoon  the  different  teachers  meet  the  children  of  their 
own  classes  and  take  Sabbath  school  for  an  hour  and  give  religions  instruction.  We  are 
very  particular  that  nothing  of  it  shall  be  of  a  sectarian  or  doctrinal  character.  We  do 
not  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Congregational,  the  Baptist,  or  the  Catholic  persuasion. 

Q.  You  consider  this  a  very  important  part  of  the  system  ?  A.  I  do  think  it  is  of 
great  importance,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  an  elevating  tendency,  so  far  at  any 
rate  as  the  morals  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  1  A.  It  is  prob- 
able that  there  are  more  than  half  of  them  Catholic.  We  have  amongst  us  from  sixty -five 
to  seventy  who  are  under  nine  years  of  age. 

Q.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  has  a  right  to  conduct  services  with  his  own  flock  ? 
A.  Yes.  But  if  the  priest  should  come  and  want  the  service  while  we  were  conducting 
the  day  school  I  should  say  to  him,  you  can  have  the  service,  but  we  do  not  want  it  at 
this  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  municipal  interference  or  control  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
discipline  and  well  being  of  the  institution  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  not  have  more  than 
one  head.     You  ought  to  have  it  municipal  or  governmental. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  is  your  expenditure  in  connection  with  this  establishment  1     A.  $50  PiQft.  ■ 
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Q.  Does  your  population  increase  from  year  to  year  ?  A.  The  population  of  the 
school,  1  may  say,  is  gradually  decreasing,  the  decrease  being  due  to  the  placing  of  the 
•children  out  in  families. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chuf  cause  of  crime  in  this  community)  A.  I 
should  say  intoxicating  liquors.  # 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  hereditary  taint  transmitted  by  criminal  fathers  and  mothers 
has  to  do  with  the  production  of  crime  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  A  child  that  comes  in  here 
whose  history  1  am  able  to  trace  back,  in  some  instances*  I  find  to  be  the  child  of  parents 
who,  for  a  considerable  period,  were  criminals  or  had  some  other  defects.  The  child  in 
that  case  has  a  natural  tendency  to  crime.  It  is  also  morally  and  physically  deteriorated 
in  some  cases,  but  not  in  all. 

Q.  If  the  children  of  drunken  and  vicious  parents  were  severed  from  the  parents 
for  a  considerable  period  and  sent  out  to  the  country,  do  you  think  that  the  tendency  to 
commit  crime  or  to  get  into  dissolute  ways  would  be  stronger  than  in  other  children? 
A.  I  think  so  ;  that  is  the  general  impression  I  have  got  as  the  result  of  my  experience. 
If  the  parent  has  been  shiftless,  good-for-nothing,  the  children  are  apt  to  be  the  same.  I 
know  a  great  many  cases  of  boys  sprung  from  such  parents  who  are  good-for-nothing.  If  a 
parent  is  given  to  excessive  drinking,  the  child  will  drink.  If  the  parent  has  a  tendency 
to  steal,  the  child  will  steal  perhaps  before  we  get  him. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  When  you  get  the  child  so  young  as  three  or  three  and  a  half  years  and  it  is 
thus  early  removed  from  its  environment,  and  brought  up  under  your  system  of  training, 
is  ic  less  able  to  resist  temptation  to  crime  than  would  be  the  child  of  ordinary  parents  ? 
A.  ram  glad  you  asked  that  question.  We  sometimes  get  children  in  from  three  to  five 
years  old  ;  they  are  defective  in  some  way,  perhaps  a  great  many  of  them  have  a 
^tendency  to  go  right  into  the  course  that  their  parents  have  followed,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  are  removed  from  personal  influence  and  control. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  this  would  be  entirely  eradicated  after  ten  years  of  your 
draining  ?  A.  Well,  it  seems  so ;  but  if  it  is  not,  I  think  it  would  be  the  hereditary 
tendency  rather  than  the  surroundings  that  would  be  the  cause  of  the  development  of 
vice  in  the  child  of  three  vears  old. 

The  Chairman. 

Q  You  train  quite  a  number  of  young  girls  to  go  out  to  service  ?  Do  yon  find 
that  your  training  enables  them  to  withstand  temptation?  A.  You  have  to  consider 
that  even  some  girls  in  their  own  homes  fall.  Some  girls  do  fall,  but  not  a  large 
percentage  of  those  who  leave  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q  Do  you  find  that  laziness  and  poverty  and  ciime  go  together  in  the  production  of 
juvenile  criminals?     A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Who  appoints  the  officers  of  this  establishment?  A.  I  appoint  all  my  officers 
-except  the  lady  physician,  and  the  same  authority  that  gives  me  my  position  gives  her 
hers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  land  in  connection  with  an  institution  of 
this  kind  ?     A.  Yes,  I  would  not  like  to  have  an  institution  of  thio  kind  without  land. 
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Lyman  Reform  School, 

Westboro',  Mass.,  24th  July,  1890. 

Present. — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman;  Hon.  Ohas.  Drury,   Hon.   T.  W.  Anglin,. 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Theodore  F.  Chopin,  Supterintendent  of  the  Lyman  School  for  boys,  was  examined. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  many  inmates  have  you  in  this  institution  and  how  are  they  committed  ?•" 
A.  There  are  only  179  boys  in  this  institution  at  present;  they  are  all  committed  by  the 
courts  for  offences  of  different  kinds.  Their  ages  range  from  seven  to  fifteen  years, 
but  we  get  very  few  who  are  under  ten  years  old  ;  most  of  them  are  twelve  and 
fourteen  and  some  fifteen.  They  remain  under  state  supervision  until  they  are  twenty- 
one,  even  although  they  leave  the  institution. 

Q.  What  authority  determines  when  they  should  leave  ?  A.  The  trustees  appointed 
by  the  Governor-in-Council  of  the  State. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  duration  of  their  stay  here  1  A.  Eighteen  months,  but 
we  are  gradually  increasing  this  to  two  years.  The  establishment  was  first  known  as  a 
State  Reform  School,  and  all  the  lands  and  buildings  originally  belonging  to  the  State 
Reform  School  not  assigned  to  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
trustees  of  this  school. 

Q.  How  much  land  have  you  got?  A.  We  have  170  acres  in  connection  with  the 
institution. 

Q.  When  was  it  first  established  ?  A.  It  was  first  established  as  a  Reform  School 
in  1848.  The  trustees  were  authorized  by  Act  of  1885  to  purchase  what  was  known  as 
the  Bela  J.  Stone  farm  in  Westboro',  for  the  sum  of  $14,000,  and  to  construct  additional 
buildings  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  $25,000.  The  Act  governing  the  institution 
provides  that  the  trustees  shall  cause  the  boys  under  their  charge  to  be  instructed  in 
piety  and  morality,  and  in  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as  are  adapted  to  their 
age  and  capacity  and  in  some  course  of  labor,  either  mechanical,  manufacturing,  agricul- 
tural or  horticultural. 

Q.  Is  the  institution  conducted  on  the  family  or  cottage  principle  ?  A.  It  is.  At 
present  it  is  divided  into  six  families,  and  each  family  is  under  its  own  superintendent 
who  has  the  direction  of  the  industry  carried  on  there.  The  cottages  are  under  the 
charge  of  a  man  and  his  wife  ;  the  wife  takes  charge  of  the  household  management. 

Q.  What  salary  do  you  pay  the  couple  1  A.  They  are  paid  §800  and  have  free 
quarters,  lodging,  and  all  the  privileges  of  the  establishment. 

Q.  How  many  cottages  have  you  got?  A.  There  are  four  single  cottages  and  one 
double  cottage,  making  six  altogether.  A  great  deal  of  employment,  I  may  say,  has 
been  provided  for  the  boys  on  the  land,  and  around  the  new  buildings  ;  and  endeavor  is 
being  made  now  to  give  the  boys  a  greater  variety  of  occupation  so  far  as  this  can 
possibly  be  done.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  boys  sentenced  to  this  establish- 
ment  are  under  State  supervision  until  they  reach  twenty-one,  but  after  they  reach 
eighteen  they  are  practically  on  probation  in  homes. 

Q.  And  when  they  violate  the  probation  do  they  return  to  you  1  A.  We  don't  take 
them  back  often  if  they  should  fall  again  ;  when  they  relapse  into  evil  course  they  are 
sent  to  Concord. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  boys  who  go  from  here  are  sent  to  Concord  ?     A.  Ten* 
or  fifteen  out  of  the  hundred. 
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Q.  Where  do  the  boys  go  when  they  leave  you  ?  A.  We  get  homes  for  them  wherever 
we  can.  The  superintendent  further  stated  that  the  institution  was  called  the  Lyman 
School  on  account  of  Theodore  Lyman  having  made  a  liberal  donation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  conducted  on  these  lines,  provided  the  State  contributed  a  like 
Amount.  There  was  at  first  some  difficulty  in  inducing  the  authorities  to  take  the  matter 
up,  but  in  due  course  the  establishment  was  placed  on  a  proper  footing.  In  answer  to 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  he  stated  that  the  endowment  amounted  annually  to  $2,500,  and  the 
State  gives  an  equal  amount.  Each  cottage  accommodates  about  thirty  boys ;  the  boys 
assist  in  cooking  and  in  house  work  generally.  They  make  their  own  beds  and  do  all 
the  other  work  necessary  in  connection  with  the  house.  The  boys  all  dine  on  the  associa- 
tion principle,  and  the  officers  dine  in  the  same  room  but  at  a  separate  table.  Each 
house  is  complete  in  itself,  with  bath,  school  room,  work-shop  and  dormitory.  The  work- 
shop is  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  house  ;  there  is  one  shop  where 
an  extra  officer  is  employed,  this  is  the  heel-cutting  establishment.  About  50  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  are  employed  on  the  farm.  There  is  no  night  supervision  of  the  dormitory. 
The  cottages  cost  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  each.  There  is  a  chapel  in  connection  with 
the  institution  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,7(0,  and  preachers  of  all  denominations  conduct 
the  services.  The  superintendent  conducts  the  Sunday  school.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  special  services  of  their  own  every  week.  The  school  meets  for  religious  instruction 
on  Sunday  mornings,  and  then  in  the  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  there  are  religious  services. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Jury  the  superintendent  stated  that  everything  required  for  the  institu- 
tion was  purchased  in  the  open  market.  It  was  the  object  of  the  trustees  that  the  boys 
at  work  at  the  institution  should  work  up  to  the  full  measure  of  their  ability,  just  as 
they  would  have  to  do  if  they  were  employed  outside.  In  the  heel-cutting  room  the 
instructor  said  the  boys  have  got  to  work  six  and  a  half  hours  and  they  earn  75  cents  a 
day.  When  the  authorities  find  out  what  would  be  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  for  the 
boys  to  do  in  a  day  they  are  allowed  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  for  the  quantity  they  do 
above  that  stint.  This  not  only  encourages  the  boys  to  be  industrious,  but  it  enables 
them  to  open  a  banking  account  and  promotes  habits  of  economy  and  thrift.  The 
.appropriation  from  the  Legislature  last  year  to  the  institution  was  $42,000. 


State  House,  Boston,  July  23rd,  1890. 

JPresent. — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Hon.  Chas.  Drury,  Hon    T.  W.   Anglin, 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Lyman  Primary 
and  Industrial  Schools,  was  examined. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  The  Commission  desire  to  get  information  respecting  the  child-saving  branches 
of  your  work  in  Massachusetts  and  especially  to  learn  what  your  probational  system 
is]  A.  Well,  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  it.  The  other  day  one  of  the 
^officers  of  the  Prison  Reform  Association  and  of  the  Children's  Aid  Association,  a  volun- 
teer agency  at  work  here,  came  to  me  and  asked  what  could  be  done  for  a  little  girl  who 
had  come  from  the  State  of  Maine,  but  who  had  lived  with  her  sister  in  Boston.  She 
had  been  placed  into  a  family  and  had  stolen  something  two  or  three  times  from  her 
employer  and  other  people  in  the  house.  They  laid  an  information  against  her  and  the 
question  was  what  should  be  done  with  the  girl.  She  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of 
age.  She  was  allowed  to  stay  in  the  gaol  from  Monday  until  Saturday.  She  was  a 
delicate  child  and  during  one  night  in  the  week  she  was  very  ill.  It  was  decided  that 
she  should  not  be  kept  in  prison  because  she  had  not  shewn  any  immoral  tendency.  The 
State  officer  said  he  would  advise  that  she  should  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  State 
board  on  condition  that  if  she  proved  unmanageable  she  was  to  be  put  into  the  State 
Jndustrial  School  for  girls  at  Lancaster.     She  was  brought  here  and  then  in  the  absence  of 
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*ny  auxiliary  visitor — we  have  some  ten  of  these  appointed  by  the  State  board  and  who 
report  directly  to  the  board — I  had  looked  out  for  a  boarding  place  for  her.  She  stayed 
in  that  place  for  about  two  weeks  and  her  conduct  was  carefully  observed. 

Q.  That  child,  I  presume,  need  not  have  been  sent  to  gaol  at  all  ?  A.  Well,  she 
had  been  stealing,  but  certainly  she  need  not  have  been  sent  to  the  gaol,  and  they  should 
not  have  left  her  for  a  whole  week  there. 

Q.  How  many  such  children  were  cared  for  last  year  ?  A.  A  very  small  number  of 
#irls,  but  1  cannot  tell  you  precisely.  A  great  many  girls  are  placed  in  institutions  in 
the  city. 

Q.  Does  the  probation  system  provide  that  the  child  shall  be  sent  home  to  its  parents  ? 
A.  It  may  be  sent  home  to  its  parents  ;  it  may  be  sent  to  some  other  family  ;  or 
it  may  be  sent  to  the  Monson  Primary  School  at  Palmer,  or  to  the  Lyman  School  at 
We8tboro\  I  will  give  you  an  instance :  An  orphan  boy  who  quarrelled  with  his 
cousins  and  disobeyed  his  relatives,  was  committed  to  the  Westboro'  School.  The  trustees 
ha\e  power  under  the  law  to  transfer  such  a  child  as  that  to  the  Monson  School.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  ruu  away  when  he  was  sent  there,  but  he  is  now  improving  so 
fast  that  he  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  home  in  three  months. 

Q.  In  whom  is  the  government  of  these  schools  vested  1  A.  The  government  of 
the  State  primary  schools,  the  State  industrial  school  for  girls,  and  the  Lyman  school  for 
boys  at  Westboro,  is  vested  in  a  board  of  seven  members,  two  of  whom  are  women,  one 
being  myself.  The  board  is  called  the  Trustees  of  the  State  primary  and  reform  schools. 
We  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  council  and  two  retire  each  year  for  two  years  and 
one  each  year  for  three  years.  The  trustees  are  a  corporation  and  hold  in  trust  for  the 
institutions  the  lands  and  money  grants  that  are  made  to  them.  Depandent  and  neglected 
-children,  having  no  settlement  in  the  commonwealth  are  received  into  the  primary  school, 
and  the  trustees  have  power  to  place  in  charge  of  suitable  persons  any  of  the  children  of 
the  primary  school,  but  the  power  of  visitation  and  final  discharge  rests  with  the  State 
board.  The  trustees  have  the  power  to  transfer  inmates  from  the  industrial  school  and 
the  reform  school  to  the  primary  school. 

Q.  Would  you,  from  your  long  experience,  recommend  the  Massachusetts  system  for 
Ontario  ?     A.  I  would.     I  would  recommend  it  everywhere. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  under  the  system  of  boarding  out  in  families  the  child  is  ever 
subjected  to  cruel  treatment?     A.  Almost  never. 

Q.  Do  you  always  select  the  right  people  ?  A.  After  the  boy  or  girl  is  placed  out  he 
or  she  is  visited.  If  a  boy  by  a  salaried  visitor ;  if  a  girl,  by  a  voluntary  lady  visitor, 
The  children  who  are  sent  out  into  families  are  supplied  with  writing  material  and  stamps, 
and  they  are  asked  to  write  to  us  if  they  are  dissatisfied.  Their  complaints  are  investi- 
gated. I  went  to  Worcester  driving  six  miles  the  other  day  to  see  a  man  who  would  be 
an  employer.  I  saw  a  little  boy  taken  into  the  family  and  I  saw  the  mother  and  had  a 
long  talk  with  her  as  to  just  what  care  she  would  give  the  child.  I  looked  at  her  to  see 
whether  she  would  be  a  likely  person  to  entrust  with  a  little  girl  and  being  satisfied  I 
recommended  a  child  from  Monson  to  be  seat  there,  one  who  had  no  evil  tendency.  The 
visitors,  both  salaried  and  volunteer,  are  entrusted  with  investigating  all  complaints  and 
inspecting  the  places  in  which  the  children  are  placed. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  in  Ontario  the  establishment  of  an  institution  like  the 
Monson  primary  school  at  Palmer?  A.  No.  I  would  have  it  without  the  congregate 
system.  I  would  have  it  as  they  have  them  now  in  Australia.  I  have  had  a  report 
from  there  lately  showing  that  they  have  practically  abolished  the  reformatory  system 
there  in  some  of  the  colonies.  They  are  strongly  opposed  to  children  physically  or 
morally  bad  being  placed  in  reformatories,  for  thev  see  the  evils  of  association.  For  the 
feeble  minded  they  have  cottage  homes,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  on  the  board  of 
trustees  I  have  been  fighting  hard  for  this  principle  here. 
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Q.  Do  I  understand  you  would  do  away  with  the  institution  at  Monson  ?  A.  L 
would  have  it  a  house  of  detention,  lor  you  must  have  a  house  of  detention  in  the  first, 
place  for  some  of  the  children. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  say  that  everything  is  not  up  to  your  ideal  in  Massachusetts  ;  now  what  do 
you  think  we  should  do  in  Ontario  to  make  the  chain  complete  ?  A.  I  would  have  a  place- 
smaller  than  Monson  to  place  children  in  before  sending  them  out.  You  would  want  an 
organization  of  either  salaried  visitors  or  volunteers,  and  you  would  have  to  get  your 
visitors  people  of  the  right  sort,  who  will  be  willing  to  take  pains  over  the  work.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  have  women  because  they  have  a  good  influence.  You  want  visitors  to 
find  out  about  the  homes,  and  to  do  this  you  must  have  people  who  will  know  the  people 
residing  in  each  locality  where  you  intend  ^putting  a  child.  You  want  somebody  who 
will  look  after  the  girls  closely  when  they  go  out. 

Q.  Then  after  you  have  got  visitors  you  require  to  have  a  dozen  or  two  places  readyr 
and  what  is  the  next  step  ?  A.  You  are  ready  then  and  the  child  goes  before  the  court. 
The  child,  whether  a  boy  or  girl,  of  any  age  up  to  seventeen  may  be  arrested  for  any 
offence  whether  it  is  breaking  and  entering  or  any  other  kind,  and  the  magistrate  witb 
us  may  commit  the  child  to  the  care  of  the  Board  of  lunacy  and  charity  ;  this  board  as- 
you  know  places  it  into  a  family,  or  places  it  into  the  reform  or  industrial  school.  The 
law  says  that  the  maintenance  of  a  boy  or  girl  must  not  exceed  the  average  cost  of  its- 
maintenance  at  the  State  primary  school.  The  persons  who  go  before  the  court,  repre- 
senting the  State  in  the  matter  should  go  to  the  home  of  the  child  and  they  should  see- 
that  all  the  circumstances  are  fully  ascertained,  whether  it  is  a  first  or  second  offence,  and 
then  when  a  home  is  found  the  boy,  if  it  is  a  boy,  must  be  talked  to  and  told  that  if  he- 
does  not  behave  himself  properly  he  must  be  put  into  a  reform  itor?  school. 

Q.  1  f  the  home  of  the  young  offender  is  really  a  good  one,  would  you  permit  him  to> 
remain  there  ?     A.  Yes,  but  the  child  would  have  to  be  committed  on  probation  you  know. 

Q.  If  the  officer  saw  that  there  was  a  probability  of  a  boy  becoming  a  criminal,, 
would  you  think  that  he  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  ?  A.  Yes,  but  he  would 
then  be  a  neglected  child.  The  parent  is  summoned  before  the  court,  and  the  magistrate 
has  to  decide  with  the  advice  of  the  State  agent,  who  advises,  what  should  be  done.  The 
magistrate  hears  the  case  and  then  turns  to  the  State  agent  and  asks  his  opinion. 

Q.  Supposing  the  parent  shows  him  that  the  child  has  not  committed  any  crime, 
and  says  "  I  object  to  having  him  sent  to  a  reformatory,"  is  there  under  your  law  the 
power  to  send  the  child  to  the  reformatory  without  the  parent's  consent  ?  A.  Not  unless 
the  child  is  not  attended  to  properly.  If  it  is  allowed  to  frequent  bad  places  and  to  go 
into  bad  company,  then  it  comes  under  the  head  of  a  neglected  child. 

Dr.  Rosebrcgh. 

i 

Q.  Where  do  you  think  these  children  should  be  tried  ?  in  the  open  court  or 
privately  1    A.  It  would  be  best  to  try  them  by  themselves  after  the  court  is  cleared. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  The  children  who  are  on  probation  in  their  own  home  you  think  are  restrained 
from  bad  ways  by  the  dread  of  being  sent  to  an  institution  1  A.  Yes ;  I  think  they 
are,  but  there  are  more  taken  away  from  their  homes  than  there  are  allowed  to 
remain  there. 

Q.  Are  there  any  cases  where  parents  actually  live  upon  the  children  who  are 
brought  up  in  criminal  ways?  A.  There  are  such  cases,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
children  should  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  parents  of  that  character. 

Q.  Are  there  cases  upon  record  where  you  have  taken  children  away  from  the 
varents  against  the  will  of  the  parent  1     A.  Oh,  yes ;  there  are  such  cases.     You   know 
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there  was  an  Act  passed  in  England  lately  empowering  the  board  of  guardians  to  remove 
children  who  are  likely  to  fall  into  criminal  courses  from  their  parents'  control  altogether 
and  to  place  them  into  institutions  in  order  to  reclaim  them  from  the  path  of  vice. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  industrial  schools  could  be  utilized  as  resting  places  for 
those  children  until  a  home  is  found  1  A.  Let  me  go  a  little  further  back  than  this. 
No  child  who  is  in  any  respect  feeble-minded  should  be  put  into  families  unless  it  be 
with  some  careful  liberal-minded  watchful  woman,  who  would  look  after  it  anxiously. 
A  boy  who  is  given  to  teaching  bad  ways  to  others  should  not  be  placed  in  a  family,  and 
if  you  find  boys  or  girls  immoral  they  must  not  be  placed  in  a  family. 

Q.  Where  would  you  put  them  1  A.  Tou  must  have  an  institution  for  them. 
Then  if  you  take  these  out  you  would  have  left  a  selection  of  the  fittest.  If  you  take 
out  the  feeble-minded  and  all  those  who  ought  to  be  in  a  reformatory,  that  wouli  leave 
very  few  for  you  to  keep  in  the  institution,  if  the  others  could  be  placed  in  families. 

Q.  You  are  evidently  opposed  to  institution  life  for  children  ?  A.  I  am.  I  think 
it  creates  a  spirit  of  dependence.  I  think  it  is  as  bad  with  boys  as  with  girls. 
You  should  put  them  into  a  family  as  quickly  as  y  m  can,  but  you  must  not  put  the 
feeble-minded,  and  you  must  not  put  those  who  are  downright  vicious 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  the  institutions  are  worse  thin  being  in  families? 
A.  They  would  be  a  source  of  danger  in  families.  There  is  a  society  here  called 
The  Children's  Aid  Society  ;  they  do  a  good  deal  of  sifting  before  the  children  are 
taken  in  hand  in  any  other  way.  It  is  a  voluntary  society  and  I  think  it  is  of  great 
service.  They  have  three  little  homes,  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  in  each  one,  and 
these  are  in  different  parts,  and  when  we  cannot  get  the  children  out  on  probation  by 
the  board  then  they  are  put  into  these  institutions  in  some  instances. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  putting  more  than  one  child  in  a  family — would  you  be 
prepared  to  give  a  family  more  than  one  ?  A.  Yes,  I  would  give  them  two 
or  three,  but  not  more  than  six.  As  regards  girls,  I  should  think  you  should  never 
put  more  than  two  girls  into  one  family. 

Q.  All  cases  that  can  be  dealt  with  in  this  way  should  be  put  out  without  giving 
the  children  any  experience  of  institution  life  at  all  ?  A.  Yes  ;  in  preference  to  putting 
them  into  an  institution  I  should  say  you  ought  to  board  them  at  say  $3  a  week  ;  you 
-would  find  it  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end. 

Q.  If  forty  or  fifty  children  were  placed  in  an  industrial  school  do  you  think  that  that 
number  would  be  dangerons  ?  A.  Well,  there  comes  in  the  education,  and  the  necessity 
for  having  things  taught  that  are  not  merely  abstract  lessons.  In  our  charity  schools 
and  reformatories  we  have  manual  training  and  trades  taught,  and  I  think  we  must  get 
up  with  these  things  in  the  government  schools  as  fast  as  we  can.  We  have  no  state 
schools  in  which  trades  are  taught.  We  prop>se  thit  the  state  should  adopt  this  prin- 
ciple and  that  there  should  be  an  industrial  department ;  every  graduate  from  the 
Banner  school  should  be  put  into  a  large  public  school,  and  there  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  learning  everything  that  would  be  useful  t)  them  in  their  subsequent 
career ;  learn  to  work  in  wood,  drawing,  modelling,  and  learn  practical  science.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  that  one  class  of  children  should  have  the  advantage  of  this  kind 
of  teaching  and  not  all. 

Mr.  J»iry. 

Q.  That  is  where  the  conflict  would  come  in.  Do  you  pay  for  children  that  are 
boarded  out?  A.  We  have  here  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  number  is  increasing  all 
the  time.  We  board  out  all  our  pauper  children  ;  we  board  them  out  just  as  fast  as 
we  can  get  money  enough  from  the  state;  we  only  pty.$l.50  a  week  for  them.  In 
England  they  board  them  out  to  a  large  extent  with  great  success.  Here  \va  have  only 
had  twelve  returned  to  the  primary  school  after  having  been  boarded  o\ii. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  cases  where  these  children  had  corrupted  the  children  of  the 
parents  with  whom  they  lived  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  our  visitors  can  tell  you 
that  better  than  I  can. 

Q.  Now,  supposing  that  you  had  all  your  Jdeas  consummated ;  supposing  you  have 
all  the  institutions  you  think  necessary,  and  that  the  state  provided  for  the  children 
generally,  do  you  not  think  that  the  effect  would  be  to  relax  parental  responsibility  by 
this  system,  and  to  encourage  people  to  bring  children  into  the  world  ?  A.  Yes ; 
that  is  one  of  the  most  important  objections  that  can  be  made  to  the  state  taking 
this  responsibility.  Professor  Fawcett  raised  this  objection  but  he  withdrew  it.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  parents  do  not  want  children  boarded  out  with  a  family.  The 
parent  likes  to  see  his  child  under  the  care  of  a  big  institution  where  he  can  visit  it 
but  not  with  good  Christian  people  that  the  child  can  look  upon  as  parents. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  with  whom  you  place  the  children  in  all  cases 
pay  proper  attention  to  them  and  train  them  in  proper  courses  ?  A.  They  do  the  same 
as  thev  do  with  their  own  children. 

Q.  Dcn't  you  think  that  th<-y  make  a  drudge  of  the  child  that  is  entrusted  to 
tlicm  1     A.  No.     They  take  a  great  pride  in  it  in  almost  every  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  When  these  children  are  placed  out  with  families  they  come  under  the  same 
general  state  law  that  nquhes  all  children  within  certain  ages  to  attend  a  public 
school  1  A.  Yes,  and  if  it  did  not  attend  you  may  depend  upon  it  we  would  soon  hear  of 
it.  A 8  regards  girls,  we  have  to  watch  them  carefully  and  constantly ;  when  we  place 
girls  out,  very  few  of  them  go  back  to  the  school  unless  they  are  very  bad  or  in  very 
great  danger.  The  personal  influence  of  the  visitor,  her  advice  or  aid,  and  her  media- 
tion between  employer  and  employed  do  much  for  the  good  of  the  girl.  Great  good 
has  accrued  from  placing  these  fijirls  out  ail  over  the  state. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  industrial  school  for  girls  has  done  good  service? 
A.  The  State  Industrial  School  for  girls  at  Lancaster  has  been  instrumental  in  re- 
forming many.  The  point  has  been  raised  sometimes  as  to  whether  the  law  has  not 
done  an  injustice  in  committing  these  girls  during  minority,  and  whether  the  power  of 
the  trustees  to  discharge  should  not  be  more  frequently  exercised  on  the  ground  that  if 
girls  are  fit  for  service  in  any  other  family  they  might  be  restored  to  their  own,  but  a 
great  benefit  .has  arisen  through  the  board  of  trustees  keeping  the  girls  from  old  asso- 
ciations, old  companionship  and  old  temptations  until  they  have  acquired  the  moral 
strength  to  withstand  them.  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  keep  a  girl  in  the  school  whose 
condition  would  be  better  outside,  nor  any  longer  than  there  is  the  necessity  for  dis- 
cipline. I  do  not  disregard  natural  ties,  but  in  a  case  of  bad  parents  the  state  should 
stand  in  their  position  and  the  welfare  of  the  girl  alone  should  be  considered.  Thus  it 
comes  that  we  have  only  about  a  dozen  return  to  the  institution. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  At  what  age  does  the  payment  begin  for  their  services  ?  A.  It  begins  when 
they  are  ten  years  of  age.     In  England  it  begins  when  they  are  thirteen. 

Q  Do  you  make  arrangements  for  these  children  after  they  are  ten  until  they  are 
twenty-one  ]  A.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  precisely  call  it  an  arrangement  for  all 
that  time.  When  the  child  is  eighteen  we  presume  it  is  capable  of  taking  care  of 
itself  to  a  large  extent,  but  we  generally  retain  a  kind  of  advisory  interest  in  it. 
There  is  one  thing  that  it  seems  impossible  to  guard  against.  There  have  been  in- 
stances— there  are  almost  eveiy  year  instances — where  some  one  of  the  neighborhood 
will  do  a  girl  a  fearful  wrong.     I  do  not  know  how  you  are  to  meet  this. 
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Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  do  you  put  these  children  with  as  a  general  rule  ?  A.  We 
have  them  placed  almost  entirely  with  very  plain  families.  Another  thing  that  I  learned 
in  England  was  that  no  poor  children  were  put  on  far-away  farms.  They  put  them,  on  the 
•contrary,  there  in  places  within  easy  distance  of  the  large  cities.  Many  of  them  were 
very  near  Birmingham  where  the  system  has  been  most  extensively  carried  out. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  There  is  difference  between  England  and  here.  Here  we  have  farmers  occupying 
somewhat  the  same  position  as  the  English  mechanic  or  artisan  who  would  probably  take 
these  children  in  the  Old  Country  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  would  like  to  have  every 
child  on  a  farm  if  it  were  possible.  When  I  was  in  England,  however,  I  found  that  it 
was  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  child  to  go  into  a  family  that  was  unsuitable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  you  think  heredity  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
crime  and  viciousness  and  with  a  low  caste  of  moral  character.  Now,  do  you  think  that 
it  is  really  in  the  blood,  so  to  speak,  or  is  it  this,  that  the  child  has  been  in  its  first  years 
in  a  bad  moral  atmosphere,  and  although  it  is  removed  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years 
may  have  imbibed  sufficient  of  the  moral  poison  of  its  early  surroundings  to  bring  forth 
this  fruit  in  after  life  ?  A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  really  see  how  I 
can  answer  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  much  badness  as  a  want  of  capacity  to  rise  to  a 
higher  standard.  I  would  myself  rather  have  a  girl  dealt  with  by  the  court  than  a 
pauper,  because  1  would  be  sure  that  the  pauper  is  so  heavy  and  dull  naturally  that 
she  would  never  rise  to  meet  any  special  circumstances  with  which  she  might  have  to 
cope. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make  to  us,  Miss  Putnam  1  A.  I  only  wish 
to  say  that  if  any  child  would  not  injure  a  family  and  would  not  be  injured  by  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  family  lives,  it  would  be  better  to  put  that  child  into  a  family.  If 
a  girl  or  boy  is  really  depraved,  and  is  of  such  bad  habits  that  he  or  she  cannot  go  into  a 
family  then  the  institution  is  the  place,  but  you  want  to  visit  those  placed  out  and  look 
After  the  home. 


State   House, 

Boston,  July  24th,  1890. 
Present. — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Stephen  C.  Wriohtington,  Superintendent  of  Indoor  Poor,  made  the  following  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  Massachuetts  system  of  dealing  with  dependent  children 
and  juvenile  offenders  : — 

For  the  purpose  of  this  statement  the  term  "  children "  will  be  held  to  include 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen  years  unless  otherwise 
described.  The  term  "  dependent  children "  will  include  those  who  by  reason  of 
orphanage,  or  the  poverty,  sickness,  or  criminality,  of  their  natural  guardians  or  pro- 
tectors, are  dependent  on  the  public  for  their  support  and  maintenance.  "  Neglected 
children  "  are  such  by  reason  of  pirents  of  sufficient  means,  not  devoting  such  mean 3 
to  their  children's  care  ani  maintenance,  thus  suffering  them  to  grow  up  without 
judicious  parental  control  and  guidance  and  in  danger  of  leading  idle  and  dissolute 
lives.  The  term  "  juvenile  offenders"  will  include  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  seventeen  years  judicially  adjudged  guilty  of  offences  not  punishable  with  impri- 
sonment for  life,  In  the  care  of  dependent  children,  the  city  and  town  overseers  of  the 
poor  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases.      The  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity, 
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only  where  the  support  of  such  children  by  reason  of  their  having  no  known  pauper 
settlement,  are  properly  chargeable  to  the  commonwealth.  Pub.  Stat  c.  84,  as.  1-4,  14, 
17, 18.     Acts  of  1882,  c,  181,  ss.  1,  2. 

Neglected  children  are  arraigned  before  a  court  or  magistrate  and  if  the  alleged 
fact  is  proven  are  committed  at  the  discretion  of  such  court  or  magistrate  to  the 
custody  of  the  state  board,  or  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  city  or  town  settle- 
ment. Complaint  of  neglect  may  be  made  by  any  citizen.  Pub.  Stat.  c.  48,  as.  18-2L 
Acts  of  1882,  c.  181.  s.  3 ;  1886,  c.  330,  s.  2 ;  1888,  c.  248,  s.  1. 

Juvenile  offenders  are  similarly  arraigned  and  upon  conviction  may  be  sentenced 
respectively :  a  girl  to  the  State  Industrial  School,  Lancaster,  and  a  boy,  if  under  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Westboro,,  or  if  over  fifteen  years 
to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  at  Concord ;  all  during  their  minority  except,  those 
sent  to  the  reform  itory ;  or  at  the  request  of  the  state  board  any  and  all  of  such  children 
may  be  committed  to  their  custody,  placed  on  probation,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  at  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate  in  accordance  with  law.  Pub.  Stat.  c.  89,  ss.  18-30.  Acta 
of  1884,  c.  323,  s.  3. 

There  is  a  fourth  class  of  children,  dependent  or  neglected  and  under  three  years 
of  age  not  treated  of  in  this  paper,  who  are  provided  for  by  the  state  board  at  the  expense 
of  the  commonwealth  at  the  Massachusetts  Infants'  Asylum,  or  iu  selected  private 
families  at  board.  They  are  received  into  the  care  or  committed  into  the  custody  of 
the  board  in  the  same  manner  as  are  other  dependent  or  neglected  children.  Pub, 
Stat.  c.  84,  s.  21.     Acts  of  1883,  c.  238,  s.  3. 

Dependent  and  neglected  children  when  received  into  the  care  or  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  board,  if  less  than  ten  years  of  age,  are  placed  directly  in  suitable  families 
at  board,  or  if  above  the  age  of  ten  years  in  such  families  without  payment  for  board  ; 
at  if  either  below  or  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  they  may  be  placed  temporarily  in  the 
State  Primary  School  at  Monson.  This  disposition  would  not  be  made  of  exceptional 
children,  children  so  defective  mentally  or  physically  as  to  require  asylum  care  or  hospita) 
treatment;  but  all  such  children  would  be  provided  for  in  some  institution  espe<ia!ly 
adapted  for  their  care  and  treatment.  Suppose  a  child  under  ten  years,  placed, 
directly  or  after  a  short  sojourn  at  a  primary  school,  at  board  in  a  suitable  family. 
Great  care  is  had  in  the  selection  of  these  families,  usually  by  personal  visitation,  and 
extra  care  is  taken  after  such  placing,  by  frequent  visitation  that  the  mat'  rial 
interests  of  the  children  are  properly  provided  for  ;  that  they  are  well  used,  we  1  e  *,  c  othed 
and  sheltered;  that  in  all  important  respects  they  are  treated  as  they  wouM  hive  been 
had  they  been  blessed  with  judicious  parents.  Salaried  female  visitors  sumVient 
for  the  purpose  are  constantly  employed  by  the  board,  and  in  cases  of  emergency, 
such  as  sickness  or  elopement,  families  in  which  such  children  are  placed,  are  in- 
structed to  notify  the  department  by  te'egraphic  communication.  A  s-ejond  case  would 
be  a  child  over  ten  years  of  age,  similarly  placed  but  without  payment  of  b>arcL 
The  same  rule  would  be  followed  relative  to  the  selection  of  a  place,  the  visitation  by 
salaried  visitors,  or  when  a  (girl  is  so  placed,  by  auxiliary  visitors  serving  without  pay. 
Juvenile  offenders  when  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  board  may  be  placed  di»ec  ly 
with  their  parents,  when  the  offence  is  slight  and  the  home  an  exceptionally  good  one, 
or  where  the  offence  is  grave  and  the  home  not  suitable  in  some  previously  selected 
family.  But  the  greater  number  are  placed  temporarily  in  the  primary  state  school, 
from  which  they  are  from  time  to  time  removed,  reference  being  hal  to  their  conduct 
while  thus  restrained,  to  their  homes  on  prodation,  or  to  some  family  other  than  their 
own  in  this  or  another  of  the  New  England  States.  Should  all  efforts  fail ;  should  r  -lease 
on  probation,  placing  in  families  and  re-transfer  to  the  primary  school  and  subsequent 
release  or  placing  serve  no  good  purpose,  the  state  board  is  authorized  by  its  original 
mittimus  to  commit  such  recalcitrant,  boy  or  girl,  to  the  Lyman  or  industrial  school 
respectivly.  If  committed  directly  to  the  Lyman  or  Industrial  school  by  the  court 
or  magistrate  before  whom  arraigned  they  usually  remain  under  more  or  less  restraint 
and  surveillance  for  the  period  of  a  year  from  the  date  of  their  commitment,  when 
all  being  suitable  for  their  release  on  probation  in  their  own  homes  or  in  other  families 
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that  they  are  thus  disposed  of.  When  thus  placed  in  homes  or  families,  the  boys  are 
visited  by  an  officer  selected  especially  for  this  work,  whose  extra  time  is  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  children  placed  from  the  Lyman.  On  the  first  intimation  from  a  boy 
thus  placed,  his  employer  or  a  sympathizing  neighbor  that  matters  are  not  all  right, 
this  officer  repairs  to  the  scene  and  if  possible  arranges  the  difficulty,  or  if  arrangement 
is  out  of  question  by  reason  of  fault  on  the  part  of  either,  the  boy  is  removed  and 
re-located  or  returned  to  the  Lyman  school  as  may  be  deemed  most  fitted.  The  girls  so 
released  on  probation  or  placed  in  families  are  in  charge  of  a  selected  female  visitor, 
exceptionally  suited  to  the  work,  aid«d  by  a  corps  of  auxiliary  visitors,  embracing 
en  embers  <>f  our  community  whose  birth,  education  and  associations  eminently  qualify 
them  as  advisors  of  youth  of  their  sex,  and  whoso  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  is 
co-extensive  with  their  knowledge  of  their  be3t  interests. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Does  this  description  embrace  the  complete  Massachusetts  plan  for  dealing  with 
these  classes  ?  A.  When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  dependent  children,  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  have  care  of  those  who  are  legally  settled  iu  their  community  ;  in  other  words, 
who  have  settlement  in  the  state,  and  they  are  authorized  by  law  to  make  proper  provision 
for  these  children,  but  it  must  be  outside  the  a)  mho  uses. 

Q.  Where  these  children  are  under  the  care  of  the  overseers  in  Boston,  do  they  ap- 
pear in  the  statistics  1  A..  The  paupers  who  have  a  legal  settlement  are  the  only  class  of 
children  that  are  cared  for  by  the  overseers  of  the  p  w  and  they  are  treated  differently 
from  the  others.  The  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  includes  all  children,  whether 
paupers,  dependent,  neglected,  or  juvenile  offenders  ;  except  of  course  the  pauper  children 
who  are  *'  settled  "  of  whom  I  have  spoken. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  number  of  pauper  children  cared  for  by  the  overseers  of  the 
poor?  A.  There  are  506  cared  for  in  almshouses,  and  705  in  families  outside  ;  making 
Altogether  1,211. 

Q.  Then  as  to  the  number  of  the  children  cared  for  by  the  state?  A.  The  pauper 
•children  cared  for  by  the  state  in  almshouses  number  57,  and  in  homes  and  institu- 
tions 627. 

Q.  Then  respecting  those  who  are  brought  before  the  courts  ?  A.  These  are  neglected 
children  and  juvenile  offenders  ;  they  number  2,258.  The  number  of  children  out 
in  families  from  the  Lyman  kcIiooI  is  216  ;  the  children  out  from  the  Lancaster  school 
number  133  ;  the  children  out  in  the  custody  of  the  board,  who  never  were  in  an  institu- 
tion, number  273,  and  the  neglected  children  265.  These  are  all  placed  in  homes  on  the 
probation  system  ;  this  makes  a  total  of  2  782  ;  that  is  a  summaiy  of  the  population  on  a 
given  day — March  31st.  During  last  year  2  258  children  were  arraigned  for  one  offence 
-or  another  as  neglected  children,  juvenile  offenders,  etc ,  and  2  177  c*ses  w*re  aotendei 
to.  Of  that  number  there  were  committed  to  Lvman  school  117,  to  the  girls'  industrial 
school  at  Lancaster  69.  Of  the  2,177,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  committed  to 
.the  custody  of  the  board  to  deal  with  as  they  saw  fit. 

Q,  What  is  the  difference  between  the  term  "  sentenced  to  the  Board  of  lunacy  and 
-charity  "  and  "  put  on  probation."  I  see  that  586  were  placed  on  probation  on  their  arraign- 
ment? A.  The  magistrate  has  these  586  children  biou^ht  before  him  for  some  trivial 
offence,  and  he  would  say  to  the  patents  who  are  in  attendnnce;  "  You  may  take  these 
children  home  with  you  and  if  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  three  months,  or  whatever  time  may 
be  decided  upon,  he  find  that  th-y  have  conducted  themselves  properly,  he  will  either 
lengthen  their  probation  or  discharge  them  altogether ;  but  if  they  do  not  conduct  them- 
selves properly,  he  may  pass  such  sentence  as  may  be  deemed  tit  punishment  for  the  offence 
-with  which  they  were  charged  originally. 

Q.  Who  is  charged  with  seeing  whether  they  'conduct  themselves  properly  ?  A» 
The  Board  of  lunacy  and  charity. 
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Q.  When  such  action  is  taken  are  you  present  in  the  court,  or  anybody  representing- 
you?  A.  Certainly.  As  to  these  134  children  that  we  spoke  of  as  being  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  board,  these  children  are  ours  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
just  as  if  we  were  their  natural  parents.  We  do  not  ask  anybody's  opinionjin  regard  to  them. 
If  they  conduct  themselves  properly,  well  and  good  ;  if  they  do  not  we  commit  them  to 
any  institution  that  we  see  tit  upon  tho  original  mittimus.  As  regards  500  odd  of  themr 
our  duty  is  to  visit  them  from  time  to  time  and  keep  ourselves  informed  as  to  their  con- 
duct  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  parent  takes  back  the  child,  it  comes  up  again  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  magistrate,  and  he  can  dispose  of  it  by  lengthening  the  probation  by 
discharge  or  by  committing  to  the  custody  of  the  board. 

Q.  Now  am  I  warranted  in  assuming  that  in  the  cases  of  134  children  dealt  with 
last  year  you  arc  the  guardian  until  they  become  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
cases  of  586  children  put  on  probation,  you  are  merely  the  agents  of  the  court  for  the- 
purpose  of  visitation,  oversight,  and  in  order  to  inform  the  court  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  children  ?     A.  Precisely  that  is  the  case.     We  are  in  fact  the  agents  of  the  court. 

Q.  All  the  rest  were  sentenced  to  institutions  or  disposed  of  in  another  way  ?  A.  Yes, 

Q.  Have  you  a  right  to  look  after  the  children  that  were  sentenced  to  the 
Massachusetts  reformatory,  Lyman  school,  state  farm,  and  house  of  industry,  etc.r 
and  if  you  see  tit,  to  place  them  in  homes?  A.  Only  upon  their  release  from  the  insti- 
tutions to  which  they  were  sentenced,  and  that  release  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
trustees  of  the  school,  who  decide  that  they  are  tit  to  go  out. 

Q.  The  number  that  you  have  to  deal  with  is  comparatively  limited  ;  that  is,  out 
of  the  2,177  your  supervision  extends  to  over  something  like  700?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  But  the  accumulation  is  going  on  so  that  practically  you  have  a  very  much  larger 
number?  A.  Yes.  We  have  a  very  much  larger  number  on  our  hands  altogether. 
When  the  children  get  up  to  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age;  the  board,  or  its  agents, 
select  what  proportion  will  be  discharged  entirely  from  their  control,  so  that  150  or  20O 
are  discharged  absolutely  every  year. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  your  system  in  its  entirety  for  adoption  by  the  provincial 
authorities  in  Ontario  ?  A.  1  think  it  is  too  complicated.  You  see  we  have  got  this* 
*'  settlement  question "  and  the  jealousy  of  the  communities  of  the  central  powers 
exercising  too  much  authority  to  contend  with,  and  we  have  to  be  a  little  careful  in  order 
to  divide  up  this  work,  and  only  keep  in  our  hands  the  authority  of  interfering  when 
necessary.  For  instance :  We  have  all  these  neglected  children  committed  to  the 
overseers  of  the  poor,  and  the  dependent  children  are  cared  for  \>y  the  overseers  of  the 
poor,  but  the  statutes  provide  that  the  State  Board  shall  see  that  the  overseers  perform 
their  duty.  If  they  keep  a  child  in  the  almshouse  which  ought  to  be  in  a  family,  and 
after  being  remonstrated  with,  they  do  not  change,  the  Board  goes  into  the  almshouse  and 
takes  the  child  and  puts  it  into  a  family,  and  compels  the  city  or  town  to  pay  for  its- 
support.  So  you  see  in  your  province  you  can  obviate  this,  and  the  friction  caused  by 
this  system  would  not  exist  in  the  community.  You  would  not  have  this  division  of 
authority.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  condition  of  things  in  Ontario  is  very  simple  as 
compared  with  the  condition  of  things  in  Massachusetts.  If  you  were  to  employ  an 
agent,  with  authority  to  see  the  families  throughout  your  boundary  suitable  for  receiving 
and  providing  for  these  children — an  officer  capable  of  placing  all  of  them  in  the 
families  with  power  to  return  them  to  the  institution  in  which  they  were  placed,  if 
they  are  not  conducting  themselves  properly — that  would  be  a  very  long  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  when  you  carried  out  that  system  completely,  you  would  know  what 
more  would  be  necessary.  Such  a  system  as  would  provide  for  an  official  attendance  at 
the  court  in  the  interest  of  juvenile  offenders  or  neglected  children,  would  be  productive 
of  exceeding  great  good,  and  it  is  more  important  than  anything  else  in  connection  witb 
this  work.  You  will  notice  from  the  figures  which  we  have  published,  how  small  the 
proportion  ia   that  goes   to   the   reform   school   and   establishments  of  the  nature  of 
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reformatories.  When  Massachusetts  was  only  half  its  present  size  we  had  a  reform 
school  with  600  boys,  and  we  had  two  schoolships  full,  and  now  we  have  got  one  school 
and  no  ship,  and  the  school  has  only  got  100  odd  inmates.  Why  ?  Because  we  have 
attended  upon  the  courts  and  prevented  committals  to  these  institutions.  We  saw  that 
there  was  no  use  committing  them  to  such  establishments  when  we  could  put  them  out 
to  their  own  homes  on  probation,  or  into  families  with  constant  surveillance  and 
visitation,  with  a  provision  that  if  they  are  worthless  they  may  be  subsequently 
re-committed. 

Q.  How  much  does  the  state  spend  a  year  in  paying  for  the  board  of  children  in 
homes!     A.  About  $18,000. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed,  Mr.  Wrigbtingtoo,  to  the  arraignment  of  child reu  in  the  open 
court,  or  do  you  think  it  could  be  better  done  in  a  more  private  way  9  A.  Well,  it  is  in  a 
private  way  now.  These  cases  are  usually  heard  after  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
court  is  over.  The  hearing  is  technically  public,  but  the  public  are  excluded  by  the 
system  under  which  it  is  conducted. 

Q  The  boys  are  not  associated  with  the  miserable  gang  that  generally  appears 
in  the  police  court  ?  A.  No,  they  are  kept  in  a  private  room  until  the  time  arrives 
when  they  are  to  be  examined. 


Blackwell's  Island, 

New  York,  July  25th,  1890. 

Present  : — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  chairman ;  Hon.  Chas.  Drury,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin,  A.  F. 
Jury,  Esq. 

Louis  D.  Pilsbury,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  penitentiary  at  Black  well's 
Island,  gave  evidence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  and  members  of  your  family  have,  I  believe,  been  long  associated  with  prison 
service  in  the  United  States]  A.  I  have  had  38  years  in  prison  service  in  New  York 
State.  My  father,  General  Pilsbury,  was  governor  of  Albany  penitentiary,  and  my 
grandfather  was  superintendent  of  the  New  Hampshire  prison. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  1     A.  Four  years  on  the  5  th  of  May  last. 

Q.  This  penitentiary  is  called  the  New  York  County  and  City  Penitentiary,  and  it  is 
used  exclusively  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  periods  of  sentences  here  7  A.  Occasionally  we  get  a  few  men  for 
thirty  days  and  they  go  up  to  five  and  a  half  years. 

Q.  What  are  the  offences  that  bring  the  men  to  you?  A.  Misdemeanors  and  felonies, 
A  judge  holding  court  of  general  sessions  can  sentence  young  men  either  here  or  to  the 
State  prison. 

Q.  Is  this  supposed  to  be  the  milder  treatment  ?  A.  Well,  it  is  considered  that  the 
name  given  to  the  penitentiary  is  less  than  that  given  to  the  State  prison,  especially  to  the 
young  men.  Perhaps  there  is  not  much  difference,  but  it  is  looked  upon  in  that  light.  If 
a  young  man  commits  an  offence  that  comes  within  our  category  there  may  be  some  reason 
why  the  judge  cannot  send  him  to  Elmira,  and  he  will  send  him  here  in  preference  to  the 
State  prison  at  Sing  Sing. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  your  general  method  of  dealing  with  prisoners  ?  A.  The  man  is 
arrested  in  a  certain  district,  he  is  taken  to  the  station  house  in  the  district ;   when  he 
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is  taken  before  the  police  justices  in  the  morning  if  it  is  a  slight  offence  the  police  justice 
will  dispose  of  the  case  at  once,  discharge  or  fine  the  man,  send  him  ten  days  or  six  months 
to  the  workhouse  on  this  island  as  the  case  may  be.  In  a  case  of  serious  assault  or  of 
larceny  or  felony,  the  prisoner  is  remanded  to  the  city  prison  called  the  Tombs. 

Q.  Are  there  any  sentenced  prisoners  in  the  Tombs  ?  A.  There  are  a  few.  The 
judges  can  send  men  for  thirty  or  sixty  days  there,  but  they  very  rarely  send  sentenced 
men  there.  Then  we  have  what  is  called  the  Ludlow  Street  gaol,  for  persons  committed 
under  the  old  law  for  debt. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  case  of  prisoners  that  come  before  the  court  and  are  convicted  and 
sentenced?  A.  The  workhouse  prisoners  are  all  sentenced  from  the  police  courts. 
Those  remanded  prisoners  from  the  gaol,  when  tried  by  the  court  of  general  sessions,  are 
either  sentenced  here  or  to  the  State  prison  ;  then  we  have  a  court  of  special  sessions 
held  by  the  police  justices  and  from  this  court  certain  proportions  are  sent  to  us  and  the 
other  to  Sing  Sing. 

Q.  You  receive  no  juveniles  ?  A.  Little  childron  are  sent  to  the  protectories.  There 
are  Catholic  protectories  and  other  institutions  that  deal  with  children. 

Q.  Are  they  State  institutions  proper  ?  A.  They  belong  to  various  societies ; 
and  then  we  have  a  State  house  of  refuge  on  Hand  all's  Island  to  which  girls  are  com- 
mitted until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age.  • 

Q.  Have  you  any  reformatories  for  children — youths  who  get  into  crime?  A.  No, 
these  do  not  belong  to  the  city  system. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  have  you  in  the  prison  to-day?     A  993. 

Q.  How  high  do  you  go  sometimes?  A.  The  highest  number  I  have  had  has 
been  1,150. 

Q.  How  do  you  employ  them  all  ?  A.  We  employ  them  entirely  at  work  for  the 
departments,  either  in  manufacturing  or  repairing  for  the  Department  of  Charities  and 
Correction. 

Q.  What  are  the  chief  industries  ?  A.  All  classes.  We  have  men  at  work  manu- 
facturing implements,  clothing,  brooms  and  brushes,  boots  and  shoes  ;  in  fa  -t,  everything 
to  fill  the  wants  of  the  prisons  and  asylums  and  almshouse  and  workhouse,  except  that 
the  workhouse  does  a  good  deal  for  it&elf. 

Q.  What  number  of  inmates  in  the  various  establishments  do  you  work  for  /  A. 
I  should  say  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  16,000.  I  do  not  think -that  we  vary 
much  from  that. 

Q.  Does  the  city  make  an  appropriation  for  each  prison  ?  A.  The  city  makes  an 
annual  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Correction.  B  'fore  this  is 
made  the  commissioners  make  out  a  list  of  what  thev  require  for  salaries,  new  buildings 
and  everything  of  that  kind  ;  this  is  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Estimates  includes  the 
mayor,  the  comptroller  and  one  or  two  others,  and  they  allow  so  much  for  each  institution. 
The  commissioners  or  president  goes  before  this  board  and  they  question  him  as  to  the 
cost  and  if  they  can  cut  off  any  items  they  will  do  so. 

Q.  In  estimating  for  the  wants  of  each  institution  is  your  labor  included?  A  No  ; 
all  the  work  that  we  do  at  the  penitentiary  if  paid  for  to  outside  mechanics  would  more 
than  support  the  institution. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  have  an  account  against  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Correction 

with  respect  to  this?     A.  I  will  just  explain  : — We  have  a  store  keeper  who  keeps  the 

stock,  taking  account  of  everything  received  and  disbursed.     We  will  say  that  one  of  the 

hospitals  needs  a  thousand  bedsteads  made ;  they  make  out  a  requisition  for  what  they 
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require  and  submit  it  to  the  commissioners,  a  notification  is  made  of  what  they  want,  then 
it  is  sent  to  the  storekeeper  at  once,  the  storekeeper  makes  an  entry  in  his  looks  if  it  is 
allowed  and  sends  on  the  order  to  me  to  make  1,000  bedsteads  ;  then  I  send  to  the 
master  blacksmith's  shop  and  inform  the  master  of  what  is  required  ;  he  prepares  a  requi- 
sition for  the  material  that  is  wanted  and  gives  it  to  me  to  send  to  the  proper  quirters. 
The  material  is  delivered  to  him,  the  bedsteads  are  mad^  and  the  material  used  is  charged 
to  the  hospital  or  whatever  institution  the  article  is  required  for. 

Q  In  making  out  the  annual  statement  do  you  nob  deduct  the  value  of  th^  service? 
A.  No  ;  but  the  labor  that  we  do  is  recognized.  I  can  shew  that  the  labor  of  the  prison- 
ers would  more  than  support  the  institution  if  it  were  charged  for  at  a  fair  rate. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  do  anything  in  the  way  of  the  construction  of  buildings  ?  A.  We 
have  two  new  buildings  being  erected  now.  The  commissioners  insert  in  the  contract 
that  they  are  to  furnish  the  stone  and  do  the  excavation  and  cut  the  otone.  I  have  over 
100  men  employed  at  stone  cutting  at  the  quarry. 

Q.  Is  the  quarry  on  this  island  ?  A.  Yes ;  but  I  send  from  this  island  to  Ward's 
Island.     They  work  there  and  return  here  at  six  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  Is  there  no  danger  of  the  prisoners  escaping  on  the  way  to  and  from  the  work,  or 
while  they  are  engaged  at  work  on  the  island?  A.  I  have  never  had  an  escape 
since  I  have  been  here,  although  we  are  exposed  to  it  because  we  have  no  wall. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  class  of  work  in  connection  with  the  buildings  do  you  let  by  contract  ?     A. 
*  All  the  iron  work  is  let  and  the  skilled  labor  in  connection  with  the  building,  but  we  do 
the  excavation  and  furnish  the  stone,  and  we  keep  this  well  up  in  order  that  the  contractor 
may  go  on  with  the  structure. 

Q.  Now,  does  this  work  keep  your  900  or  1,100  men  well  employed?  A.  Yes.  I 
have  got  every  man  in  this  institution  who  has  got  two  hands  doing  something. 

The  Chairman. 

Q  Do  you  think  that  your  system  of  labour  could  be  worked  in  Ontario  with  the  con- 
ditions that  we  have  existing  there  ?  A.  If  you  could  get  all  your  work  done  at  one  of  your 
prisons — all  that  you  require  at  the  asylums  and  almshouses  and  institutions  of  that  kind 
— it  seems  to  me  that  you  could  easily  find  employment  in  this  way  for  the  prisoners  con- 
lined  in  one  prison. 

Q.  Do  those  prisoners  who  are  kept  at  certain  employments  acquire  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  qualify  them  to  earn  their  living  outside  when  their  period  of  incarceration 
is  over  ?  A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  very  few  men  who  learn  a  trade  in 
prison  tit  to  work  at  it  afterwards.  The  givat  majority  of  the  prisoners  that  we  have 
don't  want  to  work  ;  they  don't  care  about  it  at  all.  They  would  rather  take  a  chance  of 
making  a  living  by  thieving,  and  hang  about  in  the  most  precarious  way  in  preference  to 
doing  honest  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  in  making  a  man  work  up  to  his  full  capacity  while  he  is  con- 
fined here  ?  A.  I  would.  I  would  give  him  to  understand  it  in  that  way  ;  to  realize  it  as 
his  duty  to  do  so. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  in  an  institution  where  they  are  allowed  to  work  at  a  slow 
pace,  the  effect  must  be  bad  ?  A.  I  do.  If  you  want  to  fit  a  man  and  prepare  him  for 
going  outside  and  earning  his  living,  you  should  give  him  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the 
prison  he  is  likely  to  have  outside  Another  thing,  you  must  see  that  he  will  be  able  to 
hold  his  own  with  those  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact  outside.     1  believe  that 
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every  able  bodied  man  sent  to  prison  should  be  made  to  earn  enough  to  pay  for  his  main- 
tenance while  he  is  locked  up  in  prison.  [  do  not  think  that  a  man  in  a  prison  should 
live  better  than  most  of  our  mechanics  outside,  and  have  an  easier  time  in  prison  than 
the  men  have  who  are  earning  their  living  in  an  honest  way. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  long  experience  in  a  great  many  prisons  and  penitentiaries  ? 
A.  Yes.  I  was  in  Albany  penitentiary  for  a  great  many  years  under  my  father.  I  was 
president  of  the  board  of  managers  of  Elmira  reformatory  for  five  years.  I  was  superin- 
tendent of  all  the  prisons  in  the  state  for  five  years,  and  then  I  had  charge  of  all  classes 
of  prisons.  I  have  had  charge  of  our  penitentiaries,  our  county  prisons,  and  our  state 
prisons  for  felons. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  a  very  large  number  of  prisoners  are  reformed  ?  A.  No,  I  think 
not.  The  only  thing  I  can  judge  by  is  when  they  do  not  come  back  here  again,  but 
generally  speaking  the  number  who  reform  is  small. 

Q.  Of  what  class  of  prisoners  have  you  most  hopes  of  reformation  ?  A.  I  have  a 
number  of  professional  prisoners,  pickpockets,  burglars,  bank  robbers,  and  it  is  very 
rarely  one  of  these  men  reform.  I  have  known  a  few,  but  it  is  rare  indeed  that  they 
do  so.  Of  the  young  men  who  are  sent  to  prison  for  the  first  time  for  embezzlement, 
forgery — the  result  of  sudden  temptations,  in  establishments  where  they  have  the 
handling  of  money,  a  great  many  never  come  back  again. 

Q.  Of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  characters,  is  there  a  large  proportion  reformed  by 
any  kind  of  treatment  that  you  know  of  1  A.  No,  I  can  answer  that  right  off.  They 
are  what  are  called  "  revolvers,"  "  in  and  out.'1  They  have  a  glorious  drunk,  and  then 
they  will  be  quite  sober  five  or  six  months  it  may  be. 

Q.  Are  many  of  these  prisoners  supporters  of  families,  or  are  most  of  them  a  charge 
upon  their  families  ?  A.  Those  who  come  under  my  observation  are  mostly  a  charge  upon 
their  families. 

Q.  You  have  constantly  been  keeping  up  a  system  of  labor  in  your  prison  and  you 
think  that  it  has  not  affected  any  real  permanent  cure  of  those  drunk  and  disorderly 
characters  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  has.  I  will  tell  you  why  ;  You  may  take  a  man 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk — that  is  a  drunkard — he  gets  drunk  and  he  is  sent  to 
the  work-house  or  penitentiary.  He  goes  and  works  faithfully  and  does  as  much  work 
as  any  man.  The  moment  he  gets  out  back  he  goes  to  his  old  habits.  Thus  he  goes  in 
and  out  the  whole  time.     The  only  thing  is  to  keep  him  permanently. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  for  this  cUss  ten  or  thirty  days  up  to  three  months ;  or 
would  you  even  recommend  longer  periods  up  to  two  years  ]  A.  Yes,  I  would.  Under  the 
state  law  the  custom  used  to  be  small  fines  up  to  $10  with  imprisonment  in  default,  but 
a  law  was  passed  that  any  man  convicted  a  second  time  for  the  offence  of  intoxication 
might  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  double  the  former  sentence,  and  a  great  many  of 
those  old  revolvers  would  come  up  and  they  would  be  given  a  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Does  your  law  regard  drunkenness  as  a  crime  ?  A.  It  regards  it  as  an  offence. 
If  a  policeman  sees  a  man  staggering  in  the  street,  he  has  the  power  to  arrest  him  and 
take  him  to  the  station. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  altogether  wise.  Does  it  not  enormously  multiply  the  number 
of  cases  of  drnnkenness  1  A.  I  suppose  the  police  do  here  as  they  do  in  many  otht  r 
places  ;  if  they  see  a  man  a  little  the  worse  for  drink  they  help  him  along  to  another 
beat,  but  if  he  is  so  drunk  that  he  cannot  tell  what  he  is  doing,  the  police  take  him  along 
to  the  station. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  inebriate  asylums  ?  A.  I  have  very  little  faith  in 
what  is  done  there.     I  think  they  have  done  little  to  reclaim  habitual  drunkards. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  Your  recommendation  then  in  respect  of  habitual  drunkards  who  are  brought 
before  the  court  constantly,  is  long  sentences  1  A.  Yes,  I  would  keep  them  in  two  years. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  referred  a  moment  ago  to  doubling  the  sentences.  Do  you  double  them 
when  they  come  up  again  a  third  time  ?  A.  No,  but  I  would  do  so.  I  think  the  justices 
should  have  the  power. 

Q.  Labor  is  a  part  of  your  system  we  can  see,  and  hard  labor  at  that ;  but  I  should 
like  to  ask,  has  the  prison  labor  controversy  •  affected  your  legislation  in  respect  of  the 
methods  of  employing  prisoners  in  the  State  of  New  York  ?  A.  It  has  in  the  State 
prisons,  but  it  has  not  changed  me.  The  system  we  have  now  in  operation  has  been  the 
system  for  many  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Does  not  the  party  employing  the  labor  agree  upon  a  certain  price  for  everything, 
the  price  being  so  fixed  that  the  contractor  shall  not  be  able  to  undersell  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  open  market  I  A.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  I  think  it  is  liable  to  the 
game  objection  as  the  contract  system,  for  you  have  the  same  safeguard  so  far  as  the 
contractor  is  concerned  in  that  case. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  your  ideal  way  of  employing  prisoners  in  penitentiaries?  A.  My 
opinion  of  our  convict  labor  is  that  the  best  way  of  employing  prisoners  is  the  old  contract 
system  properly  carried  out  and  under  proper  supervision,  and  that  care  be  taken  in  any 
one  industry  that  the  contractor  should  pay  a  sufficient  price  per  day  to  bring  the  value 
of  the  prisoners'  labor  as  near  to  the  cost  of  the  article  in  the  outside  market  as  possible. 
I  might  be  prejudiced  a  little  on  this  account — that  1  was  brought  up  in  a  prison  from 
my  youth,  where  contract  labor  existed,  but  I  have  never  known  in  any  prison  that  I 
have  had  charge  of  that  any  contractor  ever  undersold  the  market.  In  my  opinion,  if 
there  is  any  harm  done  to  the  outside  mechanics  by  prison  labor,  it  is  much  more  liable 
to  be  done  by  the  piece-price  system  than  by  the  contract  system ;  that  is,  if  it  were 
properly  administered. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  taking  a  wide  range  of  industries  for  the  employment  of  prison 
labor  ?  Do  you  think  that  would  do  less  damage  to  free  labor  than  limiting 
the  range  1  A.  Oh,  yes,  I  would  take  a  wide  range  in  order  to  minimize  the  evil  you 
mention  if  I  could.  There  may  be  certain  industries  I  would  not  introduce  into  a  prison, 
because  so  few  are  employed  at  them  in  the  outside  manufactures.  Now  that  we  have  a 
hat  business  in  this  State  I  would  not,  were  I  to  remain  a  superintendent  controlling  the 
industries  of  prisons,  conduct  that  business. 

Q.  "Why  ?  A.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  number  employed  at  it  in  the  State  is 
so  small ;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  is  not  a  desirable  industry  on  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  to  be  conducted. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  system  here  better  than  the  contract  system  ?  A.  No.  I 
consider  this  system  here  satisfactory  just  so  long  as  all  the  men  are  kept  at  work.  My 
idea  is  that  every  man  sent  to  a  prison  should  be  kept  at  hard  labor. 

Q.  Apart  from  all  sociological  or  other  considerations  do  you  think  that  this  is  as 
good  as  any  other,  if  you  have  plenty  of  labor  and  plenty  of  opportunity  for  disposing  of 
the  products  in  this  way  1    A.  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  After  you  have  supplied  these  institutions  and  there  is  still  more  labor  in  the 
gaol  than  you  can  utilize,  what  would  you  do  then  ?    A.  I  would  keep  them  on  the 
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contract  system.  I  would  manufacture  for  the  charitable  institutions  and  get  them  to 
absorb  all  T  could  supply ;  but  if  they  could  not  utilize  the  whole  I  would  put  the 
surplus  labor,  just  as  I  tell  you,  on  the  contract  system  before  I  would  take  on  any  other 
system.  I  believe  it  is  much  better  for  the  manufacturers  and  the  men  and  for  the  State 
than  any  other  prison  system. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  an  objection  to  employing  men  in  an  industry  at  which  there 
were  but  few  employed  in  the  State.  Is  that  because  there  are  but  few  employed,  or 
have  you  another  reason  ?  A.  That  is  all.  You  see  the  prison  labor  might  destroy  an 
industry  altogether,  if  there  were  few  men  employed  at  this  in  the  open  market ;  if  the 
industry  was  very  small  and  the  convict  prisons  were  producing  perhaps  three  times  the 
amount  that  was  produced,  those  engaged  in  these  industries  would  have  a  just  complaint 
against  the  prison  for  destroying  their  means  of  livelihood. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  system  whereby  the  prisoner  would  get 
a  portion  of  the  sales  value  of  his  labor  1  A.  No,  sir,  not  unless  you  give  a  certain  per- 
centage to  every  prisoner  in  the  gaol  whose  conduct  is  good.  Upon  any  other  principle 
I  would  not.  I  would  not  allow  pay  for  work  for  this  reason  ;  if  you  do  that  you  have 
got  to  fix  a  standard,  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  performed  by  each  prisoner,  each  man ;  for 
instance  we  will  take  say  a  business  where  two  men  who  last  shoes  are  engaged.  You 
will  say  to  them,  you  will  be  allowed  so  many  cents  for  every  extra  pair.  One,  who  is  a 
good  prisoner  and  works  hard,  is  not  able  to  work  up  to  stint  as  it  is  called  ;  whereas  the 
other  does  a  great  deal  more  than  the  stint.  Another  thing,  there  are  no  class  of  men  in 
the  world  so  jealous  of  their  rights  as  prisoners  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  preserve 
discipline  amongst  them  if  they  do  not  get  everything  they  see  another  get.  Any  system 
by  which  others  could  earn  money  and  they  could  not  would  be  a  serious  source  of  trouble. 
I  would  agree  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  the  earnings  to  every  prisoner,  but  I  would 
give  just  the  same  amount  to  the  men  employed  in  the  hall  cleaning  and  sweeping  as  to  the 
skilled  mechanics.  I  would  have  it  depend  on  a  man's  good  behaviour.  Under  the  old 
system,  when  the  contractors  paid  for  the  work,  I  stopped  as  much  as  I  could  in  prison 
and  got  to  know  all  the  prisoners  and  their  ways.  Whenever  it  came  to  my  knowledge 
that  they  were  given,  anything  I  would  find  a  prisoner,  if  he  was  assigned  to  one  of  the 
shops,  come  in  a  short  time  and  ask  to  be  assigned  to  some  other  shop.  The  only  reason 
that  he  wanted  the  change  of  work  would  be  because  he  wanted  to  get  money  there.  You 
see  it  creates  jealousies  and  disorganizes  the  whole  establishment. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  of  the  cellular  or  separate  system  1     A.  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  In  the  first  place  I  think  the  men  who  are  congregated  together  in 
the  shops  have  got  discipline,  and  it  is  the  proper  way  to  work  them.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  man  should  be  kept  in  a  cell  by  himself  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
more  especially  during  a  long  term  of  imprisonment.  It  would  lead  to  insanity.  Of 
couise,  under  any  circumstances,  they  are  in  a  cell  by  themselves  at  night,  but  in  the 
day  they  are  marching  to  work.  They  see  each  other  at  work,  and  even  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  converse  together  they  feel  that  there  are  human  beings  around  them. 

Q.  I  suppose  then  you  think  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  apply  it  to  prisoners  waiting 
trial  ?  A.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  punishing  a  man 
pretty  badly  before  he  is  convicted.  I  think,  however,  it  would  be  well  if  there  were  in 
the  gaols  separate  rooms  where  some  men  could  be  confined,  and  the  gaoler  could  use 
certain  discrimination  in  placing  the  men  in  the  rooms.  I  would  not  take  a  hardened 
criminal  and  place  him  in  the  same  room  as  a  man  who  has  perhaps  fallen  into  mis- 
fortune and  is  waiting  trial. 

Q.  If  the  man  preferred  to  be  put  into  a  room  by  himself,  what  then?  A.  Then 
I  would  not  object  to  that. 
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Q.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  indeterminate  sentences  since  we  came  to 
the  United  States.  Does  that  system  apply  here  1  A.  It  does  not,  so  far  as  our 
penitentiary  goes. 

Q  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  it  ?  A.  For  old  offenders  I  do  not  think  it  any 
use,  but  for  the  general  mass  of  prisoners  my  opinion  is  favorable  to  its  adoption.  I 
have  often  visited  Mr.  Brock  way's  establishment,  where  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  in 
operation,  and  I  think  the  system  is  only  successful  as  regards  a  selected  class  of  first 
offenders.  You  take  two  men  there  brought  up  for  the  same  offence,  they  are  sentenced 
on  the  indeterminate  plan,  one  is  an  old  offender  and  he  has  been  in  prison  over  and  over 
again  ;  the  other  is  in  for  his  first  offence.  The  old  offender  will  conduct  himself  well  in 
every  respect,  and  will  work  himself  out  as  soon  as  he  can.  But  a  young  man  who  has 
never  been  in  prison  before  breaks  the  rules,  and  some  marks  are  placed  against  him. 
Ten  chances  to  one  he  will  get  a  longer  sentence  than  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  is  apt  to  make  a  good  prisoner  rather  than  a  good 
man  ?*    A.  1  think  so.     I  suppose  there  is  no  mean  a  of  reading  a  man's  heart. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  first  offenders  who  have 
gone  as  far  in  crime  as  some  who  have  been  convicted  two  or  three  times  1     A.   I  do. 

Q.  Under  the  present  law  can  prisoners  who  have  been  committed  to  the  state 
prison  be  transferred  to  the  state  reformatory  1    A.  No. 

Q.  I  see  you  have  very  little  hope  of  reclaiming  hardened  criminals — old  offenders. 
What  would  be  your  method  of  dealing  with  them  ?  A.  I  would  lock  them  up  for  life. 
I  think  a  man  who  has  served  two  or  three  terms  in  the  state  prison  for  felony  is 
irreclaimable. 

Q.  Are  there  second  or  third  term  prisoners  at  Elmira  1  A.  Oh,  yes.  The  judges 
who  try  the  cases  are  not  aware  of  the  facts  when  they  send  them  there. 

Q.  Are  your  dietaries  the  same  for  all  prisoners;  do  they  vary  at  all?  A.  No. 
The  dietary  of  the  man  who  is  sent  here  for  a  month  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  man 
who  is  sent  for  five  years. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  re-committals  have  you  here  ?  A.  I  think  about  30  or  40 
per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Have  you  had  many  here  who  have  graduated  from  Elmira  reformatory  ? 
A*.  We  receive  occasionally  men  who  have  passed  through  there. 

Q.  What  religious  services  have  you  ?  A.  We  have  Protestant  and  Catholic  services 
every  Sunday  ;  Protestant  in  the  morning  and  Catholic  in  the  afternoon.  Our  Catholic 
clergyman  is  the  chaplain  of  the  institution,  and  he  has  charge  of  the  hospital.  Both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  come  and  go  whenever  they  please. 

Q.  Is  your  library  large  ?  A.  We  have  some  two  or  three  thousand  volumes.  We 
depend  entirely  upon  gifts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  lately  that  in  Franco  they  have  established  a  new  system  of 
registration.  What  is  your  opinion  in  reference  to  the  advisability  of  introducing  the 
system  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  well  to  take  a  record  of  professional  prisoners  and  others,  so 
that  they  can  be  traced  as  much  as  possible. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  degrading  to  many  of  the  prisoners?  A.  Well,  it  is  in  a 
certain  sense. 
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New  York  State  Reformatory, 

Elmira,  N.Y.,  26th  July,  1890. 

Present. — J.   W.   Langrauir,  Esq ,  chairman ;   Hon.   Chas.   Drury,   Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin, 
A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Z.  It.  Brockway,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira,  examined. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  specialty  of  penology  and  prison 
systems  ?  A.  I  am  now  63  years  old.  I  have  been  at  it  since  I  was  21,  that  is  42  years. 
My  services  commenced  at  the  old  Connecticut  state  prison,  as  a  clerk  of  the  prison ;  then  I 
went  as  assistant  superintendent  to  General  Pilsbury  at  Albany  prison.  I  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Rochester  penitentiary  when  they  completed  their  buildings,  and 
there  organized  the  industrial  system.  I  served  seven  years  at  the  Detroit  house  of 
correction  ;  the  commissioners  came  to  me  for  the  plans  for  the  municipal  prison  there, 
and  when  it  was  partially  completed  I  went  there  and  opened  it  and  remained  there 
until  1876.     In  1876  I  came  here  and  have  been  here  ever  since. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  position  now  ?  A.  I  am  now  General  Superintendent  of 
the  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira. 

Q.  In  what  respect  does  this  reformatory  differ  from  the  other  prisons  and 
penitentiaries  of  your  state?  A.  First  in  the  selection  of  a  special  class  of  prisoners  to 
be  treated  here,  viz.,  males  to  the  exclusion  of  females,  felons  to  the  exclusion  of 
misdemeanants,  and  men  supposed  to  be  first  offenders  in  felony,  who  may  have  been  in 
a  house  of  refuge  or  guilty  of  misdemeanor.  Then  they  must  be  between  16  and  30 
years  of  age.  The  second  difference  consists  in  the  system  of  sentence.  The  law 
provides  that  the  court  shall  not  determine  the  periods  of  a  man's  detention  here,  but  no 
one  shall  be  detained  longer  than  the  maximum  statutory  term  fixed  by  law  for  the  offence 
of  which  he  is  convicted  The  third  difference  is  in  the  system  of  treatment,  which  has 
been  termed  the  disciplinary  system  and  which  has  been  based  on  the  indeterminate 
system  already  referred  to.  There  is  a  marking  system  under  which  the  most  minute 
record  is  kept  of  a  man's  performances  and  progress,  and  demeanor  and  industry ; 
instructive  or  productive  as  the  case  may  be,  and  of  his  mental  growth  indicated  by  his 
work  at  the  schools. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  conduct  is  classed  under  the  head  of  demeanor  here  1 
A.  Yes.  The  next  distinguishing  feature  is  in  the  efforts  made  for  the  education  of  the 
men  here — the  schools.  Every  inmate  upon  admission  is  assigned  to  his  appropriate  place 
in  the  grades  school,  and  assigned  school  tasks  under  competent  teachers  who  will  instruct 
him  under  the  oral  system.  The  prisoner  is  subjected  to  monthly  written  examinations 
and  a  failure  to  pass  the  minimum  percentage  required  involves  loss  of  time,  as  does 
failure  in  demeanor,  or  failure  in  the  trades  school  examination  ;  or  properly,  in  the 
industrial  results.  Latterly  a  difference  has  come  to  exist  because  of  the  military  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  place,  and  the  organizing  of  the  inmates  into  a  regiment,  within 
two  years  or  so  with  a  full  and  complete  complement  of  officers.  Out  of  this  military 
organization  has  come  a  new  government — a  disciplinary  government.  The  inmates  from 
the  advanced  grades  who  are  placed  under  parole  being  appointed  monitors  and  overseers 
in  place  of  citizens  previously  employed.  It  is  a  system  of  self-government  on  a  military 
basis.  Another  distinguishing  feature  is  the  instruction  given  in  trades.  All  the  men 
on  admission  are  assigned  to  some  mechanical  instruction  as  well  as  to  their  place  in 
the  school  which  I  have  just  spoken  of.  A  careful  enquiry  is  made  into  the  natural 
adaptation  of  the  men  for  some  particular  place  iu  the  world's  work,  as  to  their  possible 
introduction  into  an  industry  upon  their  release,  as  to  the  employment  of  near  relatives, 
as  to  the  general  class  of  industry  carried  on  in  the  community  to  which  they  would 
probably  go.     Here  the  prisoner  proceeds  upon  a  formulated  outline,  each  trade  being 
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divided  into  various  subdivisions  and  a  number  of  lessons  assigned  to  each  Failure  to 
paas  monthly  examinations  in  the  trade  schools  also  results  in  loss  of  time.  The  newest 
feature  that  distinguishes  this  reformatory  from  every  other  prison  is  the  attention  given 
to  the  physical  training  of  defectives,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  better  mental  state 
and  capacity,  in  the  expectation  of  course  that  broad  scientific  treatment,  based  upon 
better  physical  condition,  is  the  vehicle  for  instinctive  moral  impulse.  For  this  a  building 
and  apparatus  have  been  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  It  is  built  on  ground 
measuring  80  feet  by  140  feet  with  very  complete  arrangements — Turkish  bath  and  plunge 
bath,  and  complete  apparatus  such  as  is  supplied  to  the  best  gymnasiums.  This  is  no 
mere  amusement  for  the  inmates,  but  is  a  complete  system  of  scientific  renovation  for  those 
who  may  n*»ed  it.  It  ought  to  be  stated  for  the  sake  of  emphasising  the  difference  between 
this  and  other  institutions  that  this  reformatory  deals  with  a  selected  class  of  inmates, 
on  the  so  called  indeterminate  sentence  system,  from  an  educational  and  disciplinary  point 
of  view ;  and  it  is  distinguished  from  the  average  prison  in  the  most  important  particular, 
that  under  the  law  of  discipline  the  matter  of  retribution  is  left  out  and  the  whole  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoner  here  is  remedial. 

Q.  What  number  of  prisoners  have  you  now  ?  A.  We  have  at  the  present  time 
considerably  over  a  thousand  inmates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  Is  everything  that  you  are  doing  here  laid  clown  in  the  statute  governing  the 
institution?  A.  No.  The  statute  simply  provides  that  this  reformatory  shall  be 
administered  on  a  non-partisan  basis  ;  then  in  the  most  broad  and  general  terms  the  board 
of  managers  are  authorized  to  establish  a  mark  system  and  they  are  authorized  to  use  any 
measures  that  they  deem  to  be  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  institution. 

Q.  When  was  the  reformatory  established?     A.  In  1876. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Were  you  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state?  A.  I  am  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Managers.     They  are  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state. 

Q.  In  whom  is  vested  to  determine  when  a  man  is  reformed  ?  A.  The  Board  of 
Managers.     They  arrive  at  their  decision  through  their  experts  here. 

Q.  Is  the  Board  appointed  for  a  long  period  ?  A.  They  are  appointed  for  five 
years.  There  is  only  one  of  the  original  board,  Dr.  Way,  who  has  been  here  since  the 
beginning. 

Q.  It  is  alleged  sometimes  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  a  board 
of  managers  is  that  they  interfere  with  the  operation  of  a  system  to  a  great  extent? 
A.  It  is  not  so  here. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  any  remuneration  for  their  services  ?  A.  The  Board  serve  without 
pay.     They  meet  once  a  month  as  a  board  meeting  and  also  a  parole  court. 

Q.  Have  you  a  right  to  make  a  selection  of  the  prisoners  from  the  other  penal  prisons 
of  the  state  ?  A.  Yes.  Such  a  provision  of  the  law  exists,  but  it  has  never  been  made 
available  except  in  individual  instances.  The  object  in  the  beginning  was  to  guard  against 
any  inmates  being  sent  here  who  might  not  be  eligible.  The  courts  were  repugnant  to 
sending  prisoners  here  at  first ;  now  they  send  too  many. 

Q.  Does  the  law  now  seem  to  be  appreciated  and  availed  of  by  the  bench? 
A.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  persons  who,  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  judges,  have  been  sent  here. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  prisoners  sometimes  understate  their  age  for  the  purpose  of  getting  here  ?  A- 
Not  in  many  instances. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  Could  the  indeterminate  system  in  your  opinion  be  advantageously  applied  in  the 
case  of  a  'prison  for  male  adults  where  the  prisoners  are  confined  for  periods  varying  from 
one  month  to  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  many  of  them  incorrigible  offenders  ?  A.  It 
could  not.  Some  portions  of  the  system  could  be  applied  and  some  could  not.  The 
inducement  to  good  conduct  given  from  the  mark  system  could  be  applied. 

Q.  Could  the  system  be  applied  in  the  case  of  youths  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
sentenced  to  a  reformatory?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  the  system  be  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  reformatories  for  boys  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  grading  would  it  be  necessary  to  eliminate  a  certain  number  of  prisoners  1 
A.  No,  I  do  not  think  I  would  eliminate  any  ;  the  system  would  be  uniform. 

Q.  Could  your  system  be  applied  to  all  male  prisoners  sentenced  to  a  penitentiary, 
irrespective  of  the  offence  committed,  for  periods  from  two  years  to  life,  or  is  it 
imperative  to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  system  that  a  selection  of  prisoners 
should  be  made,  having  regard  to  age,  nature'  of  offences  committed,  whether  previously 
sentenced,  and  general  susceptibility  to  improvement  1  A.  Yes.  Under  a  grading  system 
it  could  be  applied  to  all. 

Q  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  gradations  ?  A.  The  highest  grade  would  be 
some  institution  corresponding  to  the  Elraira  Reformatory.  The  next  grade  would  be 
intermediate  between  the  incorrigible*  and  confirmed  class  of  criminals,  and  an  industrial 
and  educational  reformatory  with  discipline  and  system  varied  considerably  from  what 
we  have  here.  The  lowest  grade  would  be  confirmed  criminals.  Vicious  and  degraded 
persons  should  be  confined  here  always  with  an  opportunity  of  improvement,  so  that 
they  may  progress  all  along  the  line. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  that  no  man  is  absolutely  beyond  hope  as  a  criminal  ?  A.  I 
believe  that  there  are  men  who  cannot  be  re-habilitated  during  their  lives  with  the 
present  reformatory  agencies.  If  you  ask  me  to  point  them  out  they  would  constitute  a 
limited  number.  There  are  persons  so  physically  defective,  epileptics,  diseased  and 
suffering  from  physical  deterioration,  men  of  a  physically  low  type,  low  intellectually, 
dull,  bordering  upon  feeble-minded ness  and  insanity,  and  other  diseases  of  a  like  character 
who  cannot  be  re-habilitated  ;  but  occasionally  you  get  one  feeble-minded  who  is  suscep- 
tible of  improvement  although  he  may  be  included  in  the  class  on  the  border  line  between 
sanity  and  insanity.  There  are  persons  who  have  beco  •  e  so  defective  in  the  fibre  tissue, 
so  perverted  in  their  faculties,  whose  nature  is  so  warped,  whose  system  has  become  so 
impregnated  with  malevolence  that  during  the  life  time  of  the  man  with  the  facilities 
that  we  have  it  may  be  impossible  to  eradicate  all  these  things  ;  but  the  professional 
thief  or  criminal  does  not  constitute  in  the  American  States  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  gaol 
population.  There  were  60,000  in  the  prisons  of  the  United  States  in  1889,  and  you 
may  go  through  them  all  and  you  cannot  get  more  than  6,000  who  can  be  fairly  designated 
professional  criminals. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Given  a  man  of  criminal  tendencies  but  held  under  restraint.  He  hears  that 
a  man  who  has  committed  a  crime  punishable  by  twenty-one  years  penal  servitude  may 
be  sent  to  this  reformatory,  and  by  living  up  to  the  rules  may  get  out  in  two  years, 
what  would  be  the  effect  upon  such  a  man?  A.  Let  me  transpose  your  question 
slightly.  What  is  the  feeling  of  such  criminals  brought  before  the  courts  of  New  York  1 
Those  who  know  Elmira  Reformatory  want  none  of  it ;  they  ask  to  be  sent  to  the  State 
Prison  in  preference  to  it. 
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Q.  Does  the  system  create  good  conduct  prisoners  rather  than  reformed  men  ?  A.  It 
has  no  such  effect  at  all,  the  man  who  expects  to  be  a  criminal  again  desires  above  all 
things  to  know  how  long  he  is  to  be  in  prison,  and  he  dreads  the  uncertainty  with  the 
liability  to  a  long  period  of  detention.  "  Oh,  for  God's  sake  tell  me  when  I'll  get  out. 
Don't  send  me  to  Elmira  where  I  don't  know  if  I'll  ever  get  out,"  are  some  of  the  things 
they  say.  Then,  of  course,  the  disciplinary  system,  the  condition  of  release,  properly 
regulated,  are  all  against  them.  I  could  open  a  summer  hotel  here  on  this  beautiful  hill 
side  overlooking  this  fecund  valley,  and  with  all  the  green  houses  and  summer  houses, 
and  leave  the  men  there  to  do  as  they  please,  to  sleep  as  long  as  they  please,  wander 
about,  smoke  their  cigarettes,  and  make  it  so  that  people  would  desire  to  come  here  ;  but 
this  is  what  Chas.  Dudley  felicitously  called  the  school  of  adversity,  where  the  moment  a 
man  enters  he  is  subjected  to  the  painful  operation  of  revolutionizing  his  habits  and 
undergoing  constraint,  and  however  pleasurable  it  may  be  for  him  to  live  in,  he  is 
always  chafing  at  being  under  all  these  restraints,  although  he  is  successfully  treated. 

Q.  One  judge  sentences  a  man  to  your  institution,  another  for  a  like  offence  in  an 
adjoining  county  sentences  a  man  to  Sing  Sing.  What  effect  has  this  upon  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  and  what  effect  has  it  upon  the  prisoner?  A.  It  is  impossible  to 
administer  penalties  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  prisoner.  If  it  could  be  the 
effect  would  be  evil,  for  he  then  pays  the  debt  and  feels  himself  quits  with  society. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  labor  as  a  most  important  element  in  the  reformatory  institutions  1 
A.  I  regard  it  as  a  most  important  element. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  ideal  system  of  employing  prisoners  in  a  reformatory  ?  A.  I 
am  now  asked  my  ideal  system.  The  purpose  of  the  introduction  of  industries  into  a 
reformatory  for  prisoners  should  be  two-fold  at  least.  They  should  be  instructive  to  the 
men  and  should  facilitate  a  man's  earning  a  legitimate  living  when  released ;  second,  they 
should  serve  to  test  their  ability  and  disposition  during  the  period  of  their  imprisonment. 
Pursuing  this  purpose  you  must  have  diversity  of  industries  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
the  men,  which  will  harmonize  with  the  other  rational  methods  in  force  to  work  changes 
in  the  physical  tissue  and  in  the  mental  capabilities  and  habitudes,  imparting  with  the 
disposition  the  ability  and  expert  knowledge  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  men  for 
legitimate  industrial  energy.  The  plan  of  organizing  these  industries  must  be  closely 
analogous  to  that  upon  which  industries  are  organized  in  society.  The  guardian 
or  parent  pays  the  expense  of  the  child  when  he  is  learning  an  industrial  art,  and  here 
the  system  should  be  closely  identical  with  that  outside ;  that  is  to  say,  in  carrying  on 
an  industry  here  the  State  supplies  the  plant  and  the  buildings  and  the  ground  at  its 
own  expense  for  the  protection  of  society.  The  State  may  pay  a  certain  proportion  for 
the  general  expense  of  the  establishment,  and  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  any  industry 
should  be  obliged  to  defray  that  part  of  his  cost  out  of  his  earnings,  practically  that  he 
would  have  to  pay  outside.  He  should  not  be  subjected  to  greater  or  severer  task  than 
the  man  in  his  position  outside ;  he  should  pay  for  his  food,  clothes,  medical  attendance 
and  that  sort  of  thing  the  same  as  he  would  outside  ;  and  when  we  go  on  to  study  this 
we  find  how  wonderfully  it  opens  up  this  truly  ideal  system.  A  man  should  be  trained 
in  working,  earning  and  paying  so  much  a  week  for  all  his  expenses  ;  more  than  that,  ho 
should  be  trained  in  the  disbursement  of  his  funds.  He  should  have  a  credit  account. 
I  intended  to  open  a  great  dining  room  down  there  on  the  European  plan  where  men 
who  have  a  credit  account  could  within  due  limit  satisfy  their  appetites  ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  man  could  have  breakfast  for  three  cents,  or  for  ten  cents.  He  can  do  that  and  leave  25 
per  cent  of  what  he  would  be  entitled  to  to  his  credit.  It  is  only  by  some  such  plan  as 
this  that  you  can  train  a  man  to  providence  and  test  his  improvidence.  It  is  only  in 
some  such  way  as  this  that  you  can  develop  in  him  a  provident  industrial  instinct,  a 
love  of  industry,  of  saving  and  econominal  expenditure.  He  would  never  have  that 
without  this  training.  Those  who  cannot  be  brought  up  to  be  self-sustaining,  occupy  a 
similar  position  in  society  to  some  classes  outside  ;  they  are  dependent  and  have  to  be 
supported  by  others.  I  may  state  here  that  the  act  under  which  prison  industries  must 
now  be  conducted  in  this  State  contemplates  compensating  prisoners  tot  vn&n&t^  ^  ^ WCw^- 
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ness  and  good  conduct,  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of  the 
prison  to  which  they  are  confined.  The  plan  by  which  this  law  can  be  carried  out  is  to 
introduce  several  manufacturing  industries  sufficiently  diversified  to  meet  the  capabilities 
of  the  prisoners,  who,  after  being  duly  trained,  shall  be  put  upon  wages  by  the  piece  or 
process  or  by  the  hour  at  the  lowest  regular  wages  paid  free  labor  for  similar  work. 
The  whole  of  the  amount  of  the  prisoner's  earnings  to  be  credited  to  his  account,  from  which 
such  items  as  the  cost  of  his  maintenance,  as  representing  the  proper  expenditure  for 
him  when  free,  shall  be  deducted.  In  the  case  of  prisoners  who  could  oarn  a  considerable 
amount  in  this  way,  the  limit  line  of  his  expenditure  for  indulgence  should  be  fixed  so  as 
to  preserve  a  style  of  living  in  keeping  with  his  condition  as  a  prisoner. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  Government  of  Ontario  in  the  selection  of  work 
for  the  employment  of  prisoners  to  adopt  an  industry  that  was  not  in  use  to  any  extent 
in  the  province  and  pursue  it  against  all  comers  ?  A.  I  agree  with  you  that  where 
prisoners  are  confined  who  are  not  making  any  progress  towards  rehabilitation,  the 
Government  might  take  an  industry  and  develop  it  under  this  gradation  system  that 
we  have  already  been  speaking  about.  It  can  be  developed  for  one  division,  at  any 
rate,  of  these  prisoners.  As  a  railway  advertises  that  it  is  chartered  to  run  through 
this  or  that  territory,  let  the  Government  take  this  up  and  let  it  be  understood  that 
this  is  a  Government  industry ;  I  hold  with  this  entirely. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  that  a  prison  or  reformatory  should  through  the  results  of  its 
industry  be  self-supporting  1  A.  In  a  high  class  reformatory  like  ours  it  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  indeed,  it  could  not  well  be  where  instruction  is  given  without  reference  to 
revenue.  To  qualify  this  statement  by  reference  to  the  principle  I  have  already 
explained  :  the  prisoner,  so  far  as  he  is  individually  concerned,  has  to  pay  out  of  his 
earnings  such  measure  of  the  proceeds  of  his  work  as  would  support  him  if  he  were 
living  outside,  but  the  prison  itself  would  not  be  self-supporting.  As  regards  an  ordinary 
convict  prison,  however,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  self-supporting 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  your  establishment  do  you  expect  will 
be  met  by  the  earnings  of  the  men  ?  A.  I  expect  to  earn  next  year  $50,000  out  of 
$100,000.  There  were  eight  industries  that  were  practically  prohibited  under  this 
new  law. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Under  what  law  are  you  prohibited  from  carrying  these  on  ?  A.  The  law  of 
1889  ;  first  we  were  prohibited  from  manufacturing  stoves  and  hollow-ware. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  ?  A.  Our  hollow-ware  is  called  iron,  and  that  is 
prohibited. 

Q.  Is  this  system  upon  which  the  prohibition  is  based  simply  the  result  of  some 
persons  outside  objecting  1  A.  That  is  so.  Then  the  brush  business  is  prohibited  here  ; 
then  comes  in  the  general  prohibition  in  regard  to  boots  and  shoes  other  than  those  we 
require  for  ourselves.  The  law  prohibits  directly  shoe  making,  the  manufacture  of  stoves 
or  hollow-ware  and  the  five  per  cent,  limitation  clause  of  the  Act  operates  to  prevent 
our  resuming  chair  making,  brush  making,  broom  making,  while  the  pipe  business  which 
was  provided  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Yates  bill  in  1888,  with  a  plant  sufficient  to 
employ  seventy -five  men  is  reduced  to  less  than  a  dozen,  too  few  to  warrant  the  employ- 
ment of  the  experts  that  we  require.  The  hardware  manufacture,  for  which  there  are 
plant  and  facilities  to  employ  250  men,  is  reduced  to  120. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  desirable,  either  in  a  reformatory  prison  or  penitentiary  that 
prisoners  should  be  kept  employed  only  at  articles  that  are  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  institutions  belonging  to  the  State  1  A.  That  is  impracticable ;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  the  prisoners  going  were  they  circumscribed  to  the  wants  of  the 
institution.  Then  there  are  many  things,  articles  that  are  purchased  in  small  quantities, 
which,  to  wake  in  a  prison,  would  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  institution. 
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Mr.  Juby. 

Q.  But  so  far  as  practicable,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  make  in  prison  all 
the  articles  that  aie  required  in  the  prison  ?  A.  I  think  as  far  as  possible,  but  you 
would  find  that  that  would  be  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Q.  Why  could  not  one  prison  make  all  the  cloth,  and  one  all  the  cotton  ?  A.  That 
might  do  with  your  prisons,  but  you  cannot  do  it  in  the  reformatories. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  you  require  to  make  cloth  ?  A.  Fifty  men  would  supply 
everything  that  the  institutions  would  require — lunatic  asylums  and  alL 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  of  the  relations  of  the  prison  labor  work  to  free 
labor  outside  ?  A.  The  best  statement  that  we  have  upon  this  subject  is  that  it  amounts 
to  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  contract  system  for  prison  labor  ?  A.  Well,  I  have  been 
for  years  as  applied  to  the  reformatory  institutions,  but  as  regards  penal  establishments  I 
do  not  know  that  I  could  have  any  opposition  to  offer  to  it.  When  you  have  eliminated 
the  incorrigible  classes  it  is  a  matter  of  small  importance  whether  they  are  employed 
under  the  contract  system  or  piece-price  system. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  the  plan  of  giving  the  prisoner  a  share  of  what  they  earn? 
A.  Yes.  I  have.  ^* 

Q.  With  what  result  ?  A.  Well,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  to  start  with,  to  give  a 
man  a  proportion  of  his  estimated  earnings  without  regard  to  the  general  result  of  the 
earnings  of  the  whole  prison.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing,  and  I'll  give  you  an 
illustration  of  this  fact.  Warden  Perkins,  of  Joliette,  found  himself  in  a  difficulty; 
they  were  cutting  stone  for  a  gaol  there  and  there  was  a  system  of  overtime  initiated. 
The  men  earned  extra  money  and  gambled  with  each  other  and  there  was  a  general  state 
of  demoralization  in  the  institution,  and  upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  public 
treasury  was  out  more  than  $50,000  through  the  arrangement.  I  had  a  contractor  in 
here  making  hollow-ware ;  we  agreed  upon  the  task  for  the  whole  of  the  men,  we  made 
certain  experiments  and  decided  to  make  a  certain  average  task  for  the  200  men  who 
were  employed  at  that.  Then  he  voluntarily  agreed  that  for  what  was  above  the  average 
task  he  would  pay  over  to  the  management  of  the  institution,  at  the  outside  rate  for 
such  work,  so  I  assembled  the  prisoners  in  the  lecture  hall  and  explained  to  them  what 
I  proposed  to  do.  One  of  them  spoke  out  "  if  I  had  more  than  my  task  and  a  man 
working  beside  me  did  less  than  my  task,  what  I  do  over  has  got  to  pay  for  his  short- 
age." "  Do  you  think  there  is  any  injustice  in  that,"  I  asked.  "  Certainly,  I  do,"  he 
said,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  upon  the  matter.  The  plan  went  into  opera- 
tion and  the  men  went  on  increasing  their  credits  and  the  sum  was  distributed  according 
to  the  percentage  of  success  and  then  the  contractor  saw  that  it  was  going  to  amount  to 
a  good  many  thousand  dollars,  and  immediately  he  began  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  men  earning  the  a  Iditional  amount.  There  was  a  great  amount  of  irritation  and  it 
was  stopped. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  expert  in  work  should  give  place  to  the  man  who  is  not 
an  expert  and  who  is  not  a  good  workman]  A.  You  will  have  to  conduct  your 
prison  according  to  the  standard  that  is  applied  in  the  community  in  which  you  live. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  important  that  a  man  should  be  required  in  a  public 
institution  to  do  much  the  same  as  he  would  be  required  to  do  if  he  became  a  free  man 
again  ?     A.  I  do  ;  that  is  important  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  them  work  five  hours  full  pace,  rather  than  tea 
hoars  at  half  pace  1     A  I  do,  I  think  it  would  be  better. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  By  creating  carpenters  and  moulders  here  you  do  not  create  openings  for 
them  when  they  go  outside.  Have  you  considered  whether  you  do  not  create  more 
criminals  by  the  congestion  that  you  bring  about  in  the  labor  market  ?  A.J  will  begin 
to  answer  this  by  this  postulate :  The  men  I  have  in  hand — the  criminal — is  or  waa 
previous  to  his  committal  engaged  in  some  self-sustaining  occupation  or  he  was  not.  It 
is  manifestly  for  the  welfare  of  society  at  large  that  each  resident  of  the  state  should  be 
in  legitimate  employment,  earning  enough  for  his  own  requirements.  He  is  unable  to 
earn  enough  to  meet  his  requirements  or  his  desires  ;  to  gratify  himself  he  robs  some- 
body else  and  does  something  that  he  is  committed  to  prison  for.  And  is  the  state  having 
deprived  him  of  his  liberty  because  he  has  transgressed  the  laws,  to  leave  him  in  the 
same  position  as  before  so  that  when  released  he  may  commit  the  same  offence  again  ?  Is 
it  not  its  duty,  in  its  own  interest,  seeing  that  this  man  was  out  of  adjustment  with  his 
surroundings,  to  provide  that  when  he  is  restored  he  will  be  engaged  in  some  such  way 
as  will  prevent  his  getting  into  the  same  trouble  again  ?  Is  it  npt  a  manifestly  proper 
thing  to  put  him  at  work  which  he  ought  to  have  been  engaged  in  in  the  first  instance, 
and  which  bad  he  been  engaged  in,  society  would  have  been  satisfied  and  would  never 
•  have  deprived  him  of  his  liberty  ;  I  say  I  will  put  him  where  society  wanted  hiui  and 
where  through  his  not  being  they  have  seized  him  and  shut  him  up. 

Q.  When  you  turn  a  man  out  a  mechanic  he  takes  the  place  of  some  man  that 
might  grow  up  an^honest  man.  Don't  you  do  all  that  class  an  injustice,  and  thus  the 
tendency  is  to  create  criminals  all  round  ?  A.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  every  man 
who  has  to  work  to  earn  his  subsistence  is  in  competition  with  somebody.  If  he  is  a 
common  laborer  he  is  in  competition  with  a  common  laborer ;  if  he  is  a  mechanic  he  is 
in  competition  with  mechanics.  The  laborer  earns  the  least  and  is  entitled  to  most  pro- 
tection. Mechanics  can  do  better  and  they  are  better  able  to  sustain  the  competition 
than  those  men  who  are  below  them. 

Q.  But  why  not  leave  things  to  take  their  natural  course  ?  A.  You  have  to  con- 
sider that  this  man — this  prisoner — must  be  in  competition  with  some  law-abiding 
citizen  of  one  class  or  another  ;  or  you  drive  him  into  crime  again.  I  am  going  to  send 
him  out  here  to  enter  competition  outside  in  a  sphere  where  his  competition  would  be 
less  injurious  than  the  occupation  he  was  engaged  in  before.  '  Is  it  right  for  me  to 
determine  that  his  competition  should  come  into  contact  with  those  less  able  to  earn  their 
living — the  laborer — or  with  the  mechanic  who  is  best  able  to  earn  his  living ;  for  myself 
I  prefer  the  latter  alternative. 

Q.  Only  you  put  him  into  the  second  best  position,  that  of  the  mechanic  Why  not 
put  him  into  the  best,  educate  him  to  be  a  lawyer,  teach  him  to  be  a  doctor  ?  A.  By 
all  means,  I  hold  unhesitatingly  that  every  man  in  prison  shall  be  qualified  to  earn  his 
living  in  the  sphere  for  which  he  is  best  adapted,  and  if  he  is  naturally  adapted  to 
become  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  I  would  not  be  against  his  having  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so.     We  have  them  here  capable  of  undertaking  the  highest  branches  of  labor. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  greatest  number  of  criminals  come  from  the  laboring  classes  ? 
A.  They  are  classed  as  such. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  crime  is  due  to  the  defective 
social  organization  of  society  and  to  the  unequal  distribation  of  wealth?  A  If  so, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  1 

Q.  Make  the  laws  of  distribution  more  equitable.  What  we  w^nt  is  your  evidence 
on  this  point  so  that  we  will  make  laws  that  will  prevent  monopolies  ?  A.  You  ought 
to  keep  in  mind  that  you  have  to  accomplish  the  cure  of  crime  as  well  as  the  prevention 
of  it,  and  it  is  to  this  specialty  I  have  devoted  my  attention. 

Q,  Don't  you  think  that  the  prevention  is  better  than  the  cure  ?  A.  There  is  a 
-rtain  proportion  engaged  in  the  field  of  prevention  but  we  do  all  that  we  can  within 
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our  own  lines.     The  criminal  is  a  man  who  is  out  of  adjustment   with  society.     We  do 
all  we  can  to  put  him  in  adjustment  with  it. 

Q.  Why  not  adjust  society.  You  admit  that  these  men  are  criminals  because  they 
are  out  of  harmony  with  the  social  conditions  around  them  ?  A.  Well,  I  bring  the 
criminal  into  harmony  with  the  conditions  as  they  exist. 

Q.  It  is  not  merely  because  a  man  carries  a  hod  and  wheels  a  barrow  that  he  is  a 
criminal ;  but  because  he  is  unable  to  get  a  living.  If  you  so  adjust  society  that  any 
man  who  will  do  an  honest  day's  work  will  be  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  an  honest 
living,  there  would  be  less  criminals  ?  A.  I  object  to  the  premises.  You  have  left  out 
of  the  question  entirely  the  subjective  character  and  the  condition  of  the  men's  labor. 
There  is  nothing  in  common  labor  tbat  makes  a  thief;  there  is  nothing  in  any  parti- 
cular employment  that  is  a  positive  factor  in  determining  that  a  man  commit  crime. 
You  take  a  defective  individual  and  you  see  his  weakness  and  his  strength  if  he  has 
any :  you  are  not  going  to  put  him  in  a  grinding  mill  where  he  will  be  strained  at 
every  point ;  you  will  put  him  where  he  will  be  subject  to  the  lesser  strain.  You  see 
that  this  man  is  capable ;  has  a  fine  mechanical  instinct ;  has  never  been  introduced  to 
any  employment  where  he  can  with  less  strain  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  earn 
sufficient  for  his  wants  ;  has  been  out  of  adjustment ;  is  it  not  a  wise  thing  to  adjust 
him  as  much  as  possible ;  is  it  not  better  than  to  have  him  as  he  was  bafore  1 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  greater  number  of  laborers  than  mechanics,  would  there  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  greater  number  of  criminals  amongst  the  laborers  1     A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Are  your  district  or  common  gaols  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State 
or  of  the  counties  ?     A.  Of  the  counties. 

Q.  Would  there  be  an  improvement,  in  your  opinion,  under  complete  state  control  ? 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

■ 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  employing  prisoners  in  your  common  gaols  1  A.  No. 
There  have  been  isolated  instances  where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  work  them, 
but  it  is  not  general. 

Q.  Have  you  any  common  gaols  exclusively  for  the  confinement  of  untried  prisoners  1 
A.  None. 

Q.  Have  you  any  prison  in  the  state  where  prisoners  are  confined  strictly  on  the 
cellular  plan  1     A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  cellular  or  separate  system  would  prove  effective 
in  the  reformation  of  criminals  ?  A.  I  do  not  believe  in  it  at  all.  When  a  man  is 
put  under  arrest  you  want  to  make  him  better.  Solitude  tends  to  barbarism,  as  every- 
body knows  who  know  the  history  of  civilization,  and  the  purpose  of  a  reformatory 
prison  is  to  fit  a  man  for  society,  not  for  becoming  a  savage.  He  should  be  accustomed 
to  the  association  of  his  fellows  ;  should  be  taught  to  resist  the  temptation  and  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  life  in  which  he  may  be  placed  ;  however,  in  a  prison 
system — a  state  created  prison  system — I  think  some  comparatively  small  number  of 
cellular  apartments  might  be  advantageously  provided  for  the  temporary  detention  of 
those  who  go  down,  and  down  as  punishment.  It  shews  a  man,  as  Brook  put  it,  "  That 
as  he  goes  wrong  the  grasp  of  society  tightens,  and  as  he  goes  right  the  grasp  of  society 
relaxes. " 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  children  becoming  vicious  and 
criminal  1  A.  Oh,  my  God,  can  you  tell  me  why  Adam  fell.  First,  there  is  bad  heredity 
and  the  transmission  ( f  the  general  traits  of  crimes  or  alcoholism  in  the  ancestry. 
This  transmits  a  vitiated  nervous  tissue,  epilepsy  and  other  diseases,  and  thus  it  is 
that  many  of  these  are  given   to  sexual  excess.      A  vast  number   of   children  h& 
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quarters  where  their  surroundings  are  bad.  Irregular  and  insufficient  food.  There  is 
no  real  family  life,  humane  influences  are  absent.  All  who  are  brought  up  in  that  way  have 
necessarily  to  meet  vicious  social  contact,  and  a  healthy  moral  condition  is  impossible 
for  a  child  brought  up  in  the  lower  streets  of  the  large  cities.  They  are  brought  up 
amidst  all  the  elements  that  are  calculated  to  produce  crime  on  the  part  of  the  young. 
Take  for  instance  New  York.  Those  in  tender  years  living  in  those  lower  localities  are 
constantly  associated  with  some  ex-convict  and  may  at  any  moment  fall  into  crime.  Gen- 
erally these  low  elements — the  conditions  of  physical  degradation  and  degeneracy  through 
sexual  and  other  forms  of  vice — tend  to  produce  criminals. 

Q.  Now,  what  would  be  your  ideal  system  of  saving  children  and  what  institutions 
would  you  recommend  1  A.  I  would  not  consider  the  institution  the  means  for  grap- 
pling with  such  matters  as  these.  These  are  not  the  means  that  have  grown  up  in 
civilization  to  ameliorate  fundamentally  the  conditions  of  the  masses.  I  think  that  by 
the  improvement  of  our  common  school  system  we  can  accomplish  much.  It  is  extremely 
faulty.  There  is  no  place  where  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  masses  are  gathered  as  in 
the  public  schools.  To  go  into  this  in  detail  would  occupy  a  great  deal  of  time,  but 
amongst  the  things  I  would  suggest  would  be  a  modification  of  the  curriculum,  the 
introduction  of  physical  and  manual  training,  and  these  would  be  the  saving  of  many 
children.  Now,  take  children  that  come  to  us  in  these  institutions.  I  believe  thor- 
oughly in  the  Massachusetts  system.  I  believe  in  it  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  young. 
It  has  no  doubt  prevented  many  from  falling  into  evil  courses  who  would  be  criminals 
to-day  had  it  not  been  for  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  there.  I  have  great  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  human  society.  This  system  of  dealing  with  the  youthful  criminals  is 
the  best ;  when  you  cannot  do  anything  better  take  them  to  an  institution.  I  am  not  a 
crank  about  it ;  I  think  if  the  child  goes  to  an  orphan  asylum  or  any  other  kind  of 
institution  of  the  sort,  the  first  thing  is  to  make  it  better  physically — to  make  a  better 
physical  being  of  it  than  it  was  before.  This  process  of  physical  elevation  and  improve- 
ment may  be  carried  to  a  large  degree  of  perfection  with  children,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  healed  so  to  speak — as  soon  as  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  for  them  in  the  world 
— they  should  be  pushed  back  into  society  ;  so  that  you  »»ay  diminish  all  the  time  the 
number  that  you  are  treating  and  leave  room  for  the  application  of  your  system  to  others. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  same  supervision  of  this  class  of  children  that  you  give  to 
your  own  ?  A.  Yes.  I  would  have  the  State  agents  everywhere,  all  under  the  control 
of  the  Government.  They  would  be  the  authorities  for  dealing  with  the  children  who  do 
not  reach  the  institution.     It  is  an  economical  thing  to  do — it  is  a  humane  thing  to  do. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  juvenile  reformatories  ?  A.  I  can  hardly  talk  about  those. 
They  are  moving  forward  a  little,  and  they  are  doing  exactly  what  we  do,  and  boys 
feel  the  better  for  the  treatment  they  receive  there.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reform 
schools  generally  can  be  greatly  improved.  At  Rochester  the  people  have  started  the 
New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  very  prominent  gentlemen  in  that 
city  who  are  working  up  a  system  which  I  think  is  going  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  of 
good.  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  Superintendent  Jones,  who  has  made  an 
appointment  to  visit  me  here  and  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  physical  training. 
Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  reform  schools  is  that  the  boys — the  children — are  not 
known  individually.  Individual  treatment  and  the  adaptation  of  treatment  to  the 
various  idiosyncracies  of  the  child  regulate  these  so  that  the  vicious  propensities  in  the 
child  may  be  eradicated. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  congregate  system  of  dealing  with  children  ?  A.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  congregate  institutions.  I  would  limit  the  association  plan  by  a  com- 
bination with  the  family  plan.     That  constitutes  the  best  system  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  A  method  was  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Prison  Reform  Oonference  in  Toronto 

last  year  which  reads  as  follows  :     "  A  boy  under  14  years  of  age  not  previously  vicious 

should  be  restored  to  his  parents  upon  their  giving  a  guarantee  of  his  future  good  con- 

duct;  failing  this  he  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school."     Do  you  believe  in  restoring 
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a  boy  to  his  parents  who  has  committed  a  first  offence  ?  A.  I  would  approve  of  it  cer- 
tainly. If  you  restore  him  to  the  parents  you  should  see  that  he  is  removed  from  bad 
associations. 

Q.  The  next  resolution  reads  as  follows  :  "  A  boy  under  16  years  of  age  having 
a  natural  tendency  toward  crime,  on  being  convicted  of  a  second  offence,  should  be  sent 
either  to  a  reformatory  direct  or  to  an  industrial  school  on  trial  according  to  the 
circumstances,  and  a  special  court  should  be  organized  to  deal  with  these  cases  as 
well  as  with  females  charged  with  light  offencf s.  A  boy  should  never  be  brought  to  an 
open  police  court  or  sent  to  a  county  gaol. "  What  do  you  think  of  that]  A.  Nobody 
should  be  sent  to  the  county  gaol  for  whose  reclamation  there  is  any  desire  or  hope.  I  do 
not  know  about  the  importance  of  establishing  tribunals  for  boys.  Little  devils  14  or  15 
years  old  have  already  often  vast  experience  of  the  court. 

Q.  Another  clause  I  should  like  to  ask  you*  about  is  :  Industrial  schools  and  refor- 
matories should  not  be  considered  as  places  for  punishment,  but  should  be  utilized  wholly 
for  the  reformation  of  character.  The  young  persons  sent  to  these  institutions  should  not 
be  committed  for  any  definite  period,  but  they  should  be  detained  until  reformation  is 
attained  irrespective  of  the  time  required.  The  officers  of  these  institutions  should  be 
carefully  selected,  preferably  by  a  system  of  examination  and  promotion,  and  without 
reference  to  party  or  social  influence  ?    A.  That  seems  all  right. 

Q.  Then  as  industrial  employment  is  a  necessary  step  towards  reformation,  and  as 
this  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  county  gaols,  the  necessity  arises  for  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories of  ample  dimensions  where  such  employment  can  be  provided  and  where  other 
influences  of  a  reformatory  character  may  be  utilized,  and  where  a  system  of  classification 
may  be  carried  on  1     A.  I  give  my  entire  adherence  to  this. 

Q.  If  it  were  considered  desirable  to  establish  reform  or  industrial  schools  by  the 
grouping  of  a  city  and  certain  counties  together,  do  you  think  that  they  should  be 
placed  under  municipal  control,  or  under  government  control  1  A.  Under  government 
control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Will  Mr.  Brock  way  give  us  some  idea  of  his  educational  system  ?  A.  The  plan 
or  principle  that  underlies  it  all  is  that  every  inmate  should  be  assigned  an  inte  lectual 
task  intended  to  engage  his  intellectual  powers  and  to  carry  forward  his  intellectual 
development  to  the  utmost.  The  tasks  chosen  are  those  most  likely  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions, for  we  start  on  the  assumption  that  every  inmate  can  be  educated;  that  necessitates 
of  course  a  large  school  where  everybody  shall  be  engaged.  I  need  not  speak  of  the 
primary  work  here  for  nobody  can  take  exception  to  that.  It  is  of  the  usual  rudimentary 
description  and  suitable  for  awakening  the  intelligence  of  the  inmates  of  the  lowest 
standard.  Some  exception  mis;ht  be  taken  to  our  literary  class,  or  political  economy  or 
science  classes.  The  intention  of  these  is  to  engage  the  more  educated  men  and  to 
occupy  their  time.  In  a  reformatory  process  the  first  thing  to  do  to  a  young  criminal  is 
to  destroy  and  eradicate  his  criminal  activity  ;  to  do  that  you  have  to  resort  to  a  highly 
organized  system,  but  this  is  not  enough.  You  have  made  it  impossible  or  impolitic  for 
him  to  exercise  his  finesse  in  any  habits  that  tend  to  develop  criminality,  but  you  must 
get  activity  of  another  kind  in  its  place.  To  do  this  you  must  engage  his  whole  time.  If 
you  occupy  a  criminal  half  the  day  and  then  leave  him  idle  the  other  half  day,  all  the 
good  you  accomplish  may  be  practically  undone.  Therefore  he  should  be  awakened  to 
the  bugle  note.  We  ^on't  allow  our  men  to  get  up  until  the  bugle  is  sounded  whether 
they  are  asleep  or  not.  From  this  time  their  activity  should  be  employed  in  a  series 
of  educational  and  industrial  departments.  Now,  proceeding  from  the  upper  division 
of  our  school  we  start  perhaps  at  percentage  in  arithmetic  and  carry  our  pupils 
all  through  arithmetic  to  mathematics ;  then  we  give  them  American  History, 
especially  the  growth  and  influence  of  civil  institutions,  and  we  give  them  education 
in  business  law  and  science.     We  take  up  English  Literature  including    a    h\&totvs£L 
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survey  of  the  influences  that  have  modified  English  and  American  thought;  Biog- 
raphy, all  the  great  authors  and  a  critical  reading  study  of  the  representative 
master  pieces  for  the  acquisition  of  thought  and  the  elevation  of  literary  taste ; 
Political  Economy,  tracing  the  growth  and  characteristics  of  industrial  society  and 
study  of  the  principles  applicable  to  economic  life  in  the  present  condition  of 
society,  touching  production,  distribution,  exchange  and  consumption.  Higher  arith- 
metic, algebraic  processes  and  geometric  principles,  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  prose- 
cution of  advanced  work  in  the  practical  courses  of  science.  We  have  stenography, 
type-writing,  telegraphy,  ancient  and  mediaeval  history,  confined  principally  to  the  great 
peoples  of  antiquity  and  to  those  civil  institutions  of  later  times  which  have  exercised  an 
influence  on  the  progress  of  humanity.  Practical  Ethics  :  This  branch  taking  for  its 
subject  that  which  every  other  study  in  the  course  is  intended  to  indicate,  and  for  which 
all  our  reformatory  agencies  prepare  the  pupil — "  Right  living."  This  is  the  purpose  we 
have  in  view  and  it  is  kept  constantly  before  their  minds.  By  these  compulsory  studies, 
when  they  are  members  of  the  community  again  they  will  understand  more  or  less  our 
organized  society,  and  the  studies  themselves  enlarge  a  man's  conception  of  himself. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Who  is  the  teacher  in  Political  Economy  ?  A.  Judge  Bexter  is  lecturer  in 
Political  Economy. 

Q.  Does  he  take  his  own  political  economy  ?     A.  He  takes  the  standard  works. 

Q.  How  often  does  he  come  here  ?  A.  Once  a  week.  We  have  also,  I  may  say,  a 
course  in  physical  geography — a  course  of  forty  or  fifty  lectures.  During  the  summer  time, 
that  is  now,  they  are  occupied  on  mediaeval  history,  and  they  have  had  American  history 
in  the  lower  classes.  So  this  is  how  the  mind  is  reached — by  a  new  and  higher  conception 
of  things,  but  I  think  that  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  our  classes  is  the  Sunday  morning 
ethical  class. 

Q.  What  do  you  teach — utilitarian  morals  9  A.  We  have  different  questions  ;  one 
of  the  last  was  right  and  wrong  competition. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  manual  training  in  the  schools,  how  would  you  determine  a 
man's  capacity  1  A.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  determine  that — by  studying  a 
man's  capabilities  and  the  social  characteristics  of  the  community  in  which  ho  lives. 

Q.  How  wide  would  you  extend  the  range  of  the  subjects  ?  A.  I  would  extend  it 
to  all  the  range  of  a  man's  faculties. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  in  the  higher  classes  1     A.  In  the  upper  division  500. 


Toronto,  August  4th,  1890. 
Present— J.  W.  Langmuir,  chairman,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 
Dr.  T.  J.  Barnardo,  F.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  called  and  sworn. 

The  CriAiHMAN. 

Q.  Doctor,  the  Commission  known  as  the  Prison  Reform  Commission,  appointed  by 
the  government  of  Ontario  to  make  enquiry  into  matters  touching  crime  and  cognate 
subjects  and  especially  into  all  matters  appertaining  to  juvenile  criminality  and  vice,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  reform  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  are  necessary  or  desirable, 
thought  that  you,  having  had  such  great  experience  would  be  able  to  give  us  some 
important  evidence  upon  some  of  the  matters  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  our  enquiry. 
We  would  like  to  know  in  the  first  place  the  name  of  your  association  ?  A.  It  is  a  society 
which,  unfortunately  has  adopted  my  own  name ;  the  institution   is  known  as   *4  Dr 
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Barnardo's  Home  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  children."  The  Marquis  of  Lome  is  the 
president,  and  our  former  presidents  have  been  Earl  Cairns,  Lord  Pol  worth,  the  Earl  of 
Meath.  The  vice- Presidents  are  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood,  K.C.B.;  Sir  R.  N.  Fowler, 
Baronet,  MP.;  Rev.  Canon  Girdles  tone  ;  Lord  Kinnaird  ;  James  Rankin,  Esq.,  MP.; 
Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Colonel  C.  E.  Howard  Vincent,  O.B.,  M.P.  The  Trustees 
are  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen ;  Colonel  E.  Drury  ;  Lord  Kinnaird  ;  James  E.  Matheson  ; 
R.  0.  Morgan  ;  Lord  Pol  worth.  Committee,  Samuel  C.  Sheppard,  57  Old  Broad  Street, 
E.C.;  0.  C.  M.  Baker,  B. A.;  Wm.  Baker,  M.A.,  LL.B.;  Rev.  Canon  Barker,  M.A.,  rector 
of  St.  Marylebone :  Rev.  A.  G.  Brown,  east  London  Tabernacle ;  Rev.  Burma  Cassin, 
M.  A.,  rector  of  St  George's,  South warth  ;  Rev.  D.  B.  Hankin,  M.A.,  vicar  of  St.  Judes, 
Mildmay  ;  General  Maclagan,  R.E.;  Rev.  Donald  McLeod,  M.A.,  D.D.;  Rev.  Sinclair 
Patterson,  M.A.,  M.D.;  Hon.  and  Bev.  W.  T.  Rice,  M.A.;  Rev.  W.  L.  Rosedale,  LL.D.; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Scott,  M.A.;  Haywood  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A.;  A.  Butler  Stoney,  LL.D.;  Rev. 
W.  Tyler,  D.D.;  Howard  William,  Esq.  We  are  just  a  voluntary  organization,  and  it  is 
under  the  management,  patronage  and  control  of  the  Board  I  have  named.  Its  object  is 
the  rescue  of  children  who  are  destitute  and  orphans,  and  who  are  likely  from  this  fact 
to  suffer  very  greatly,  and  perhaps  to  degenerate  into  crime.  Our  association  is  essentially 
a  preventive  one. 

Q.  Where  has  it  centres  1  A.  Our  chief  institutions  are  in  London  itself,  and  the 
counties  in  immediate  contact  with  London,  but  we  have  some  forty  or  fifty  institutions 
scattered  throughout  Great  Britain ;  we  have  three  institutions  here,  one  in  Peterboro', 
one  in  Toronto,  and  one  in  Russell,  Manitoba. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  a  brief  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  you 
perform  your  work  ?  A.  The  Commission  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  object .  is  not 
primarily  emigration  ;  our  object  is  chiefly  to  rescue,  industrially  train  and  educate, 
orphan  and  destitute  children  ;  emigration  is  only  applicable  to  a  very  smill  portion  of 
the  children  that  we  receive.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
in  London,  and  the  conditions  of  life  in  London  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  justify 
the  action  that  we  take.  The  chief  principle  of  our  charter  is — I  am  using  the  word  in 
a  certain  sense  only — that  no  destitute  child  shall  ever  be  refused  admission  at  our  door. 
The  next  question  asked  will  be  what  is  our  standard  of  destitution.  If  a  child  has  a 
father  capable  of  working,  that  child  is  not  destitute  in  our  view  of  the  case.  We  take 
measures  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  father  who  neglects  his  duty — such  power  as  the  law 
aflords — in  order  to  compel  him  to  do  justice  by  his  child  ;  but  if  the  father  is  a  criminal, 
if  he  is  a  habitual  drunkard,  if  he  is  a  cripple,  if  he  is  physically  incapable  by  disease,  or 
if  from  any  one  of  these  causes  he  is  unable  to  maintain  his  child  or  children,  or  unable 
to  be  their  guardian,  we  look  upon  these  as  exceptional  cases,  and  to  such  children  we 
extend  under  certain  limitations  the  benefits  of  our  institution,  just  as  if  they  were 
destitute  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  cases  are  quite  exceptional.  The 
great  body  of  our  children  either  are  the  children  of  widows  or  are  entirely  orphans,  or 
are  children  who  have  been  deserted  by  their  parents,  or  who  have  escaped  at  some  time 
or  other  from  proper  control.  You  are  aware  that  when  a  child  is  fourteen  he  may  claim 
his  discharge  from  the  work-house.  Supposing  that  a  boy  or  his  relatives  do  this  and  do 
their  best  to  get  him  work  and  he  fails,  that  boy  gets  on  the  streets  and  into  common 
lodging  houses,  and  into  the  society  of  criminals,  and  if  some  agency  is  not  at  work  he  is 
lost.  I  look  for  such  as  are  only  at  present  waifs  on  the  streets,  but  a  short  time  makes 
them  criminals.  It  is  important,  both  economically  and  from  a  reformatory  point  of 
view,  to  reach  such  a  lad  at  a  time  when  he  is  thus  helpless  and  when  he  has  not  yet 
been  absolutely  driven  into  crime ;  and  if  this  applies  to  boys  it  applies  with  much  greater 
force  to  girls.  An  immense  proportion  of  the  population  of  London  is  a  population  of  a 
parasitic  character ;  it  feeds  and  loafs  upon  others,  it  has  no  certain  dwelling  place,  no 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  as  regards  the  children  of  that  class  they  have 
no  one  who  is  responsible  or  can  be  held  responsible  for  their  upbringing.  These 
are  the  children  of  the  State  truly.  Some  writers  apply  the  term  only  to  such 
children  as  are  going  into  the  hand  of  the  State  and  are  placed  in  the  school 
— placed  in  the  district  or  other  schools  supported  by  the  State.  We  oa.ll  *2ww 
28  (P.C.) 
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children  of  the  State  because  they  are  our  future  citizens  and  have  no  guardian 
but  the  State  to  care  for  them.  Our  organization  is  engaged,  and  has  been  for  twenty- 
five  years,  in  searching  out  these  children.  You  have  to  go  to  them  to  rescue  them, 
because  there  are  numbers  of  these  children  who  get  enamoured  of  street  life  and  its 
freedom  and  its  absence  of  control,  and  a  certain  peculiarity  of  its  own.  So  long  as  they 
are  healthy  and  able  to  maintain  their  precarious  state  of  existence  they  remain  there 
until  they  become  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization,  and  in  course  of  time,  if  left  alone,  they 
would  insensibly  pass  over  the  border  line  and  many  of  them  would  become  criminals,  so  far 
as  the  boys  are  concerned  ;  and  many  ot  the  girls  would  become  vicious.  Now,  we  set 
ourselves  to  work  twenty-five  years  ago  to  establish  an  agency  to  search  these  children 
out,  and  being  a  voluntary  institution,  and  having  no  powers  but  the  gospel,  we  could 
only  invite  and  direct  the  way  to  go.  Instead  of  this  being  a  source  of  weakness  it  has 
really  been  a  great  source  of  power  to  us.  Our  doors  are  open,  but  no  boy  or  girl  is 
compelled  to  remain  with  us.  We  have  no  prison  arrangements.  Then  we  have  gradually 
enlarged  our  scope  of  operations.  We  found  out  that  there  were  young  children  here 
beyond  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  that  they  exist  in  vast  numbers  in  cities  like 
London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  Manchester ;  and  that  other  things  being  equal,  the  con- 
dition of  the  destitute  child  is  worse  if  it  is  ph)sicially  low  and  suffering  either  from 
some  deterioration  of  the  body  or  some  physical  defects.  We  thought  it  a  duty  and  we 
resolved  to  rescue  those,  and  thus  the  organization  has  spread  so  that  child  life  upon 
every  plane,  and  under  every  possible  condition  is  comprehended  within  our  scope  and  no 
class  of  childhood,  neither  sex,  age,  nor  physical  condition,  is  kept  aloof  from  the  benefits 
of  the  institution.     Thus  what  we  call  our  charter  is  about  as  wide  as  it  can  be. 

Q.  You  have  described  the  kind  of  children  that  you  deal  with.  Kindly  describe 
how  you  gather  them  together  into  those  homes  ?  A.  We  adopt  every  known  method 
f  r  gathering  the  children,  because  we  hold  that  no  one  method  can  be  universally 
applied  to  all  classes  ;  for  example,  girls  are  best  brought  up  in  the  separate  small  family 
system,  and  for  girls  we  have  institutions  we  call  village  homes.  The  village  home 
contains  fifty  two  separate  cottages.  Each  cottage  is  presided  over  by  a  lady  who  has  to 
be  a  person  of  good  education  and  good  position  in  life. 

Q.  Where  is  this  village  home  ?  A.  At  Illford,  in  Essex.  Our  cottages  have  girls 
of  all  ages,  from  the  tiny  baby  to  the  great  girl  who  is  nearly  qualified  to  go  out  into  life 
on  her  own  account  These  are  conducted  upon  the  model  of  family  life  as  nearly  as  is 
possible.  We  adopt  no  uniform.  The  children  live  in  family  groups  close  together ;  the 
idea  being  to  substitute  the  natural  conditions  of  a  cottage  home  in  each  of  the  houses. 
The  daily  life  of  the  village  is  as  far  as  possible  home  life.  The  cottages  are  fitted  up 
with  a  mother's  sitting  room,  a  sitting  and  play  room,  dining  room  for  the  family  meals, 
scullery,  pantry,  bed  rooms,  and  mother's  room.  Of  course  all  our  girls  that  eome  under 
our  care  are  not  sent  to  this  home  ;  a  great  many  are  dealt  with  another  way,  that  is,  on 
the  boarding  out  plan.  We  board  out  very  largely.  We  place  individual  children  in 
the  cottages  of  persons  of  the  industrial  class  throughout  the  country.  We  form  small 
local  committees  ;  we  will  say  in  certain  villages  and  towns.  At  the  head  of  these  are 
generally  prominent  ministers  and  gentlemen  living  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  always 
one  or  two  ladies  and  one  or  two  other  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  such  work,  and 
these  persons  undertake  to  visit  the  children,  and  several  families  of  rank  have  them  in 
their  hands  and  they  do  well.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  medical  men,  a  lady  who  in  a 
doctor  of  medicine  and  fully  qualified  ;  she  is  a  paid  agent  and  her  full  time  is  spent  in 
paying  surprise  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  boarded  out,  in  seeing  the  children,  examining 
and  ascertaining  their  condition,  looking  into  all  matters  connected  with  them,  and  enquir- 
ing into  their  domestic  upbringing.  Sometimes  she  will  take  their  clothes  off  and  see  if  there 
is  any  trace  of  skin  or  other  disease,  and  she  at  once  reports  to  us  how  the  case  is  going 
on.  Then  there  are  boys  who  are  in  establishments  by  themselves.  The  boys  are  divided 
into,  little  boys,  and  medium  sized  boys,  and  the  great  youths  who  are  no  longer  boys 
but  are  not  men,  although  approaching  manhood.  For  little  boys  we  have  no  cottage 
homes.  The  cottage  home  plan  is  an  expensive  one,  and  unless  there  are  good  reasons 
for  it  we  would  not  adopt  it ;  people  do  not  generally  choose  the  most  costly  articles  in 
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this  kind  of  work.  Small  groups  are  best  for  girls  ;  even  for  boys,  if  there  are  needs  for 
them,  I  would  not  object,  but  as  a  rule  we  find  the  best  character  is  developed  in  what 
we  call  the  public  school.  We  find  on  examination  that  amongst  boys  coming  from  small 
groups  lying  is  frequent,  and  vice  very  prevalent,  but  the  atmosphere  in  the  large  school, 
where  there  is  a  strong,  healthy  public  opinion  formed,  is  invariably  good,  and  leads  to 
the  highest  results.  So  far  as  boys  go  the  tendency  is  best  in  the  larger  institutions  on 
the  barracks  system.  The  officers  in  the  institutions  for  little  boys  should  be  mostly 
women,  consequently  we  have  a  number  of  women  superintendents  in  these.  At  our 
institutions  for  boys  we  keep  them  until  they  are  thirteen  years  of  age  and  they  do  no 
work.  Education,  sleep  and  play  take  up  their  whole  time,  with  the  necessary  discipline 
of  the  institution.  Having  passed  through  a  certain  discipline  and  education,  I  may  say 
that  a  boy  is  not  allowed  to  work  until  he  is  fourteen,  until  he  has  passed  the  fourth 
standard,  but  it  is  not  for  this  reason  that  we  keep  them,  because  they  might  be  at  work 
as  half  timers.  Boys  that  come  to  us  over  thirteen  go  to  our  large  industrial  home. 
This  industrial  home  is  the  hub  of  our  universe.  There  our  best  results  have  been 
attained,  our  best  efforts  have  been  directed. 

Q.  Where  is  it  situated  ?  A.  At  Stepney.  There  we  teach  ten  or  eleven  trades. 
When  a  boy  comes  there  to  us  over  thirteen,  defective  in  education,  we  place  him  in 
this  institution  as  a  half  timer  ;  half  his  day,  either  the  morning  or  afternoon,  is  spent  in 
the  school  room  and  the  other  half  in  acquiring  a  trade  under  a  competent  instructor. 
The  trades  we  adopt  are  those  of  carpenters,  joiners,  brush  makers,  mattress  makers,  tin- 
smiths, tailors,  shoemakers,  and  harnessmakers,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  bakers, 
engineers.  The  boys  there  acquire  in  well  appointed  workshops  the  skilled  use  of  their 
hands  in  these  branches. 

Mr.  Jubt. 

Q.  What  you  call  engineers  we  call  here  machinists,  or  machine  operatives  ?  A.  I 
mean  any  work  that  our  engineers  are  required  to  do. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  It  is  however,  in  the  construction  of  machinery,  not  in  working  the  machinery  ? 
A.  No.  The  boys  remain  at  these  several  trades  until  opportunities  arise  for  placing 
them  out  Some  boys  take  special  trades  up  with  great  aptitude,  and  these  boys  we 
apprentice  to  the  tradesman  who  is  over  the  respective  departments,  they  become 
thoroughly  qualified  in  all  the  branches,  and  when  they  leave  they  are  able  to  get  work 
in  any  workshop  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Q.  Do  the  labor  organizations  object  ?  A.  We  used  to  have  a  little  trouble  with  the 
union  men  but  we  have  none  now.  Tradesmen  do  not  object  to  take  our  lads  if  they  are 
qualified.  A  great  number  of  the  boys  who  enter  these  establishments  do  not  acquire 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  trade  as  enables  them  to  earn  their  livelihood  afterwards. 
Therefore  it  is  contended  by  some  that  it  is  waste  of  time  to  put  them  at  this  kind  of 
work.  After  an  experience  of  twenty  years  we  have  learned  that  it  is  wise  to  place  there 
even  if  they  do  not  learn  enough  to  enable  them  to  follow  the  trade  afterwards  ;  for 
example,  a  boy  learns  to  be  industrious  ;  he  has  an  object  before  him  all  the  time.  He 
has  been  at  work  and  the  experience  he  gains  in  the  workshop  makes  him  a  handy  man, 
and  is  of  service  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career,  whatever  it  may  be.  Take  the  Canada 
boy 8.  If  a  boy  comes  out  here  from  our  workshops,  although  he  may  have  known  only  a 
^mattering  of  one  trade,  it  so  happens  that  he  might  be  in  some  village  where  there  has 
been  say  no  shoemaker  or  person  capable  of  repairing  shoes.  He  would  be  the  only  one 
in  the  neighborhood  that  can  do  anything  of  the  kind.  We  should  not  employ  him  at 
home  in  this  particular  work,  but  you  see  that  the  knowledge  that  he  had  i*  not  thrown 
away  as  regards  himself  and  is  even  of  advantage  to  the  community  in  which  his  lot  has 
been  cast. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  depots  have  you  in  England  for  the  reception  of  these  bo»« 
You  have  told  us  you  have  only  two  places  for  the  girls,  and  that  you  place  thwai  ** 
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families  or  into  your  village  homes  ?  A.  We  have  a  home  for  infants,  babies,  situated  at 
Hillside,  Hawkhuret,  Kent.  That  institution  receives  infants,  either  boys  or  girls  ;  for 
example,  more  babies  come  to  us  than  we  can  dispose  of  in  our  homes,  for  we  could  only 
place  one  in  each,  and  we  have  this  institution  specially  for  them. 

Q.  How  many  depots  for  boys  and  girls  have  you  in  Great  Britain  ?  A.  We  have 
eighteen. 

Q.  Now  then,  doctor,  you  have  told  us  of  the  class  of  children  that  you  deal  with, 
and  the  principle  upon  which  you  gather  them  together.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  you 
do  with  them  after  they  are  trained  or  ready  to  be  sent  out  ?  A.  A  great  many  of  the 
boys  go  to  sea  and  of  the  girls  the  great  majority  go  out  as  domestic  servants.  They  are 
all  trained  for  domestic  service  in  the  homes,  and  the  demand  is  three  or  four  times 
beyond  what  we  can  supply.  With  regard  to  the  boys,  a  large  number  go  out  to  the 
trades  for  which  they  are  qualified.  Very  often  a  boy  that  we  would  like  to  place  out 
in  Great  Britain,  with  a  tailor,  shoemaker,  brushmaker,  who  is  perfectly  qualified, 
volunteers  for  Canada,  and  if  he  volunteers  and  presses  hard  to  go,  and  his  record  is 
satisfactory,  we  let  him  go. 

Q.  You  say  your  organization  has  been  at  work  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  What 
number  have  come  under  your  care  during  that  time?  A.  Up  to  the  31st  of  December 
last  it  was  16,500. 

Q.  Must  all  the  children,  boys  or  girls,  who  are  brought  into  your  fold  be  destitute 
or  orphans  or  the  children  of  parents  who  are  .drunkards  or  cripples,  and  physically 
unable  to  earn  a  living  ?  A.  Yes,  but  a  certain  number  of  cases  could  not  be  compre- 
hended even  under  this  description.  They  are  those  who  are  under  grave  moral  peril. 
We  frequently  receive  girls  about  whom  we  cannot  explain  all  the  circustances  that  come 
to  our  knowledge ;  but  if  we  do  not  admit  them  they  might  be  in  danger  outside.  I 
merely  mention  the  initial  stages,  the  reception  at  our  doors.  Our  door  are  thrown  open 
to  rescue  all  those  in  extreme  peril.  I  have  rescued  a  boy  from  the  custody  of 
pickpockets,  and  I  found  that  he  had  a  father  well-to-do  in  another  part  of  the  country, 
and  I  passed  him  over  to  the  father.  He  ran  away  from  home  foolishly,  I  think, 
and  got  amongst  thieves,  and  we  rescued  him. 

Q.  Have  you  an  Ant  of  Parliament  giving  power  to  retain  these  children  in  the 
homes,  or  in  a  family,  in  order  that  they  may  be  sent  to  the  parents  ?  A.  We  had  no 
such  law  until  last  year.  There  was  an  Act  passed  then  for  the  better  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children,  and  under  it  the  magistrate  has  power  to  commit  to  what  is 
technically  known  as  a  safe  place  any  child  brought  before  him.  Where  the  parents  or 
guardian,  or  people  in  charge  of  him,  or  employer,  shall  have  shown  him  cruelty  which 
has  jeopardized  the  child,  the  magistrate  has  the  power— the  judge  his  th?  pD war  to 
punish  these  people  for  cruelty,  and  to  commit  the  child  to  any  work-house  or  certified 
industrial  school,  or  place  known  as  "  a  safe  place."  I  have  had  several  children  com- 
mitted to  me  under  its  provisions  by  the  magistrate.  This  was  only  made  compulsory  by 
the  act  of  last  year.     Alt  that  we  did  was  voluntary  before. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  sent  abroad,  to  Canada,  Australia  or  any  other  country 
during  the  quarter  of  a  century  ?  A.  I  received  notice  of  the  commission  sitting  to-day 
only  late  on  Saturday  night,  and  I  have  had  very  little  time  to  collect  information,  but 
I  believe  I  am  far  within  the  mark  when  I  say  that  the  number  of  children,  boys  and 
girls,  that  we  have  sent  abroad  and  placed  in  Canada  and  the  Australian  Colonies,  is 
considerably  less  than  5,000 — 4,414  of  whom  have  come  to  Canada.  Of  the  4,414,  3,145 
were  boys,  and  1,269,  were  girls. 

Q.  Of  those  who  went  abroad  how  many  came  to  Canada  ?  A.  The  total  number, 
except  175  I  believe.  All  went  to  Canada  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  aent 
to  Australia. 
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Q.  But  it  is  since  1882  that  you  had  sent  out  these  children  in  any  considerable 
numbers?  A.  Yes.  Prior  to  1882,  we  had  not  resolved  upon  emigration  as  the  destina- 
tion of  any  large  number  of  our  children,  and  on  each  occasion  before  that  we  only  sent 
out  Mnall  companies,  under  some  favorable  conditions;  but  in  the  year  1882  I  became 
convinced  that  it  would  be  well  and  wise  to  attempt  emigration  on  a  larger  scale.  I  saw 
that  to  do  this  wisely  we  must  resolve  to  organize  our  whole  efforts  as  fully  as  possible, 
and  the  result  is  that  since  1882  we  have  developed  each  year  and  improved  our  methods 
of  emigration. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  your  better  methods  ;  in  other  words,  the  plan  you 
have  adopted  since  1882  ?  A,  All  the  children  who  come  to  Canada,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few,  who  are  selected  when  very  young,  are  volunteers.  When  the  time  for 
emigration  comes,  we  place  a  notice  in  the  principal  institutions,  that  in  such  a  month  a 
party  of  children  will  sail  for  Canada,  and  all  boys  who  believe  they  are  eligible  are 
permitted  to  place  their  names  upon  the  volunteer  list.  This  is  looked  upon  as  a  great 
privilege.  No  boy  or  girl  whose  record  is  bad,  who  has  been  known  to  be  dishonest  or 
guilty  of  any  act  of  dishonesty  or  indecency  in  the  institution,  or  a  habitual  liar,  or 
lazy,  is  permitted  to  come  forward. 

Q.  That  is,  so  far  as  their  record  in  the  Home  goes,  but  do  you  go  behind  that  ? 
A.  We  do  go  behind  that.  We  get  a  very  large  number  of  volunteers.  We  might  get  as 
many  as  300  or  400  applications.  As  the  names  come  in,  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  sift 
them.  We  have  a  perfect  system  of  analysis  of  the  boys,  and  select  only  the  boy3  of  the 
best  record.  Before  any  boy  is  admitted  into  the  homes  there  is'a  scrutinizing  search 
made  into  the  child's  past  history,  and  we  discover  what  the  relative's  position  is  We 
know  bow  every  year  of  the  boy's  life  has  been  spent  prior  to  admission  to  the  institu- 
tion ;  and  this  is  all  before  us  in  a  form  that  is  printed  for  the  purpose.  The  history  of  the 
boy  or  girl  who  has  applied  is  made  out.  If  we  find  that  the  record  of  the  child  is  a  bad  one 
we  remove  the  name  from  the  list.  Supposing  a  boy  is  received  bad  ;  say  one  who  has 
been  amongst  thieves  ;  although  he  has  never  been  convicted  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  he  has  a  decent  character  now,  we  would  remove  his  name  from  the  list  for 
Canada  and  decline  to  allow  him  to  remain  on  that  list  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever. Then  when  this  is  done  we  ascertain  of  every  boy  or  girl,  whose  record  is  good  in 
the  home,  their  physical  condition,  and  then  a  searching  medical  examination  is  made 
by  our  medical  officer,  who  is  responsible  and  whose  whole  time  is  spent  in  the  institution, 
and  he  will  report  the  case  to  me.  If  there  is  the  least  doubt  or  suspicion  of  physical 
disease  of  any  sort  it  comes  under  my  notice,  and  I  am  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  and  have  considerable  experience  of  judging  of  such  matters.  Then  we  make 
a  thorough  examination  of  every  child  who  has  inherited  a  tendency  to  disease.  This 
scrutiny  extends  to  the  mental  and  physical  condition.  We  have  had  one  or  two  cases 
only  in  which  a  boy  or  girl  has  been  somewhat  silly  ;  that  is  the  only  thing  we  have  had 
that  has  escaped  our  notice.  We  have  had  nothing  else  against  them  and  this  had  not 
been  properly  reported  by  the  authorities  in  the  home  from  which  the  child  was  removed. 
In  the  first  instance,  there  is  the  greatest  possible  eare  taken  to  see  that  the  child  is 
right  both  physically  and  mentally,  and  then  that  the  child  is  not  diseased  and  that  its  moral 
character  or  general  record  is  sound  and  good,  and  none  other  is  allowed  to  go  on  our  list ; 
all  of  them  with  the  exception  of  the  very  youngest  are  volunteers — we  never  send  out 
young  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  their  case  volunteering 
would  be  a  matter  of  form — but  all  the  others  having  satisfied  the  conditions  I  have  named 
are  selected  and  sent  out  as  we  select  the  parties.     The  boys  generally  go  first. 

Q.  Are  there  annual  shipments  ?  A.  Yes,  we  send  three  or  four  parties  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  I  think  we  have  never  exceeded  five.  We  generally  have  sent  them  by  the 
Allan  Line.  Once  or  twice  we  have  used  a  steamer  on  the  other  line,  but  this  is  excep- 
tional. We  make  it  a  condition  that  the  part  of  the  steerage  occupied  by  the  children 
shall  be  divided  from  the  rest,  so  that  we  shall  have  complete  control  of  the  whole  party. 
They  have  also  their  own  latrines  and  offices,  and  we  send  with  every  fifty  children  a 
person  who  is  accustomed  to  supervising  and  looking  after  them      I  think*  V  ^aa^  w% 
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that  since  1883  every  detachment  has  been  supervised  on  the  boat  by  competent  persous. 
In  the  ship  we  have  the  same  discipline  and  good  order  as  in  the  institution,  but  we  have 
found  occasionally  that  some  traits  of  character  have  been  developed  on  board  ship  that 
escaped  our  observation  before,  or  that  had  not  manifested  themselves,  and  Mr. 
Owen,  the  boys'  superintendent  here  at  Toronto,  has  at  his  own  expense  returned  such 
children.  So  much  as  to  the  management  on  board  ship.  A  careful  medical  inspection 
takes  place  almost  daily  to  see  that  no  disease  creeps  in  amongst  them,  and  to  see  that 
they  are  looked  after  thoroughly.  When  we  reach  Canada  our  course  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent as  regards  boys  and  girls.  The  girls  go  down  to  the  Institution  at  Peterboro',  where 
there  is  a  large  staff  of  English  ladies  under  Captain  and  Mrs.  Annesley,  and  there  they 
remain  in  residence  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  The  girls  require  a  lot  of  arrangements 
to  be  made  before  they  are  fitted  out,  and  they  have  to  be  placed  out  more  slowly,  and  under 
greater  care  than  the  boys.  If  a  child  is  not  well  treated  it  might  be  a  serious  matter. 
With  regard  to  the  boys  they  go  generally  to  Toronto,  but  it  is  often  very  difficult  for 
us  to  send  them  up  to  Toronto.  The  demand  for  their  services  is  so  very  great  that 
a  certain  number  of  them  leave  on  the  way.  There  are  parties .  who  are  met  by  farmers 
who  receive  them  en  route.  But  in  every  case  there  has  been  a  long  preliminary  corres- 
pondence between  us  and  the  farmer.  We  would  rather  have  all  the  boys  come  here  but 
they  are  sometimes  so  impatient,  and  they  have  waited  so  long  that  they  seem  afraid  to 
risk  losing  the  position  that  is  there  open  for  them.  I  may  say  that  much  the  larger 
number  do  come  to  Toronto.  A  certain  proportion  of  our  boys  go  up  to  our  Manitoba 
farm.  I  cannot  supply  you  with  the  number  now,  but  I  will  see  that  you  are  supplied 
with  the  particulars  as  to  the  actual  number  that  go  to  Manitoba,  and  the  number  that 
are  distributed  between  Quebec  and  Toronto,  and  the  number  that  come  to  Toronto. 

Q.  Have  you,  any  applications  for  these  boys  before  they  come  here?  A.  We 
have  communications  constantly  from  employers  of  labor  all  over  the  country.  A 
farmer  applies  to  us  for  a  boy,  and  I  may  say  that  the  applications  are  always  greatly 
in  excess  of  our  powers  to  supply  them.  Take  this  year  alone  as  a  sample.  I  have  had 
this  year  over  900  applications  for  boys,  and  I  have  been  able  to  send  out  only  250  ;  949 
applications  for  boys  were  registered  in  the  office  in  Toronto  this  year  for  various  parts 
of  Ontario,  and  the  number  I  have  been  able  to  supply  is  250,  691  had  to  be  refused  by 
letter.  The  same  is  true  of  the  girls,  although  I  cannot  give  you  the  figures  because  I 
have  not  had  time  to  get  them  from  Peterborough.  The  application  for  girls  are  four  or 
five  times  as  many  as  we  have  power  to  supply.  The  situations  are  selected  by  us,  all 
of  them. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  you  distribute  the  boys  in  Toronto?  A.  Applications  reach  us  from 
farmers  and  other  persons  in  the  country,  but  the  applications  are  mostly  from  farmers 
here,  and  we  prefer  sending  our  boys  and  girls  to  the  country  rather  than  to  the  city. 
We  have  a  home  in  Toronto  at  214  Farley  avenue,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  A. 
DeBrissac  Owen,  who  is  supported  by  a  class  of  persons,  visitors  and  so  on,  and  when  the 
applications  come  in,  our  first  step  is  to  obtain  some  kind  of  guarantee  as  to  the  char- 
acter, social  position  and  conduct  of  the  would-be  emyloyer,  and  we  communicate  with 
either  the  minister  of  the  church  he  attends,  or  we  communicate  with  some  well  known 
magistrate  cr  justice  in  the  neighborhood  who  writes  to  Mr.  Owen  if  it  is  from  Ontario. 
We  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  persons  who  are  fitted  to  have  a  child  under 
their  care ;  and  amongst  other  things  we  send  out  this  paper  and  the  particulars 
contained  in  it 

DR.    BARNARDO's  HOMES. 
CANADIAN   BRANCH,    BOYS'   HOMB,    214  FARLEY   AVE.,    TORONTO. 

Alfred  B.  Owen,  Agmt. 

The  following  particulars  are  furnished  for  che  information  of  parties  desiring  to  obtain 
boys  from  the  Home.  The  boys  range  in  age  from  eleven  to  eighteen,  and  are  sent  out  on 
conditions  varying  according  to  their  age  and  capability  and  amount  of  work  required.  A 
month's  trial  is  usually  allowed  at  the  commencement  of  the  engagement,  and  upon  the  result 
of  this  the  term*  are  generally  based.     In  some  cases  an  engagement  is  made  until  the  boy 
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reaches  the  age  of  eighteen,  under  which  the  employer  furnishes  board,  lodging  and  clothing, 
and  necessaries,  and  pays  for  the  boy  on  reaching  his  eighteenth  birthday  a  cash  sum,  the 
amount  of  which  is  determined  after  the  month's  trial.  In  other  cases  the  engagement  is  for 
three  years,  the  boy  receiving  in  addition  to  board,  lodging  and  washing  a  moderate  wage,  out 
of  which  necessary  clothing  is  provided.  In  the  case  of  boys  over  eighteen  the  engagement  is 
for  one  year,  but  an  agreement  for  a  longer  period  concluded  on  reasonable  terms  between  the 
employer  and  the  boy  will  be  gladly  sanctioned  by  the  agent  of  the  Home.  Attendance  at 
school  during  the  winter  months  is  desired  in  the  case  of  the  younger  boys.  An  employer 
wishing  to  return  a  boy  to  the  Home,  or  to  transfer  him  to  another  person  before  the  expiration 
of  the  engagement,  is  required  to  give  a  month's  t  otice  of  the  same  in  writing  to  the  agent. 
The  agent  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  summarily  removing  any  boy  with  whose  treatment 
he  is  not  satisfied.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  the  terms  of  the  engagement 
when  concluded  between  the  agent  of  the  Home  and  the  employer  are  embodied  in  a  simple 
form  of  agreement,  which  employers  are  expected  to  sign,  and  of  which  a  copy  is  furnished  by 
the  agent.  Applications  should  be  made  on  the  accompanying  form,  and  after  being  duly  cer- 
tified by  a  minister  or  magistrate,  forwarded  to  the  agent  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  No 
application  can  be  entertai  ed  if  not  accompanied  by  such  certificate.  The  amount  of  railway 
fare  from  Toronto  to  the  applicant's  nearest  station  must  be  advanced  by  the  applicant,  and  to 
avoid  delay  should  accompany  the  application.     (See  attached  sHp.) 

Attached  Slip. 

Instead  of  the  exact  amount  of  railway  fare  from  Toronto  being  paid  by  the  applicant  it  has 
been  dec  ded  to  charge  a  general  fee  of  $3  in  all  cases,  irrespective  of  distar  ce,  and  this  amount 
must  be  received  by  the  agent  before  a  boy  is  sent  out. 

(Signed)  Alfred  B.  Owen,  Agent. 

The  following  information  should  be  furnished  by  those  desirous  of  obtaining  boys  from 
the  Home,  and  after  being  certified  as  below  by  a  minister  or  magistrate,  should  be  forwarded 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Owen,  214  Farley  avenue,  Toronto.  Christian 
and  surname  of  applicant,  postal  address,  name  of  township  and  number  of  concession  and  lot, 
nearest  railway  station  and  distance  from  reside  ce,  occupation,  whether  a  member  of  a  Pro- 
testant Christian  Church,  what  age  boy  is  required,  what  length  of  engagement  is  required, 
date,  signature  of  applicant. 

N.B. — As  the  sending  out  of  boys  freque  tly  depends  upon  the  arrivals  of  steamships, 
applicants  cannot  always  be  informed  what  day  and  hour  the  boys  will  reach  them  ;  therefore 
it  is  requested  that  full  particulars  be  furnished  as  to  the  route  from  station  to  residence,  and 
if  the  distance  is  considerable,  arrang  ments  should  be  made  by  the  applicant  with  some  person 
living  near  the  station  for  the  boy's  being  received  and  cared  for  on  his  arrival ;  the  name  of 
such  person  should  be  furnished  to  the  agent. 

The  form  of  certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  minister  or  magistrate  by  an  applicant 
for  a  boy,  reads  as  follows  : — 

I  hen  by  certify  that  to  the  best  of  my  belief  and  knowledge,  the  particulars  above  stated 

are  correct,  and  I  consider  the  applicant in  every  respect  a  fit  and  proper 

person  to  have  a  boy  from  the  Home  entrusted  to  his  care. 


(Signature) 


That  is  the  certificate  of  character  which  has  to  be  signed  by  a  minister  or  magis~ 
trate.  We  absolutely  decline  to  send  out  any  one  where  we  do  not  think  the  application 
is  bona  fide  or  we  cannot  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  character,  and  aa  to  the  form  being 
properly  and  correctly  filled  up.  Supposing  this  is  returned  filled  up  we  find  what  age 
of  boy  and  what  kind  of  a  boy  he  wants  and  his  requirements,  and  send  the  boy.  The 
terms  of  this  agreement  we  adhere  to  as  the  basis  of  all  our  relationship.  Now  I  am 
anxious  to  show  the  Commission  that  our  great  care  in  bringing  boys  out  here  is  that  no 
boy  or  girl  shall  be  abandoned ;  that  we  must  keep  in  touch  and  do  keep  in  touch  with 
each  boy  and  girl  during  the  whole  period  of  its  juvenile  life,  of  not  less  than  five  years. 
We  keep  supervision  over  them  until  they  are  either  married,  or  until  it  is  manifest  that 
they  are  to  a  large  extent  able  to  stand  by  themselves.  But  we  have  girls  over  whom 
we  have  been  exercising  supervision  for  seven  years.  They  are  glad  that  the  relationship 
should  be  kept,  up,  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  a  means  of  great  good  to  them.  The  agree- 
ment is  signed  at  the  end  of  the  month  or  three  months.     The  employer  then  ktuvii* 
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whether  the  child  is  likely  to  suit  him,  and  the  child  whether  the  employer  will  suit  him. 
If  he  is  not  a  suitable  boy  he  is  perhaps  returned  to  us,  but  this  is  in  very  few  cases. 
The  agreement  entered  into  reads  in  these  terms : — 

Agreeme  t  made  in  duplicate  this day  of ,  189. .,  between  Alfred 

B.  Owen,  Agent  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes,  and of  the  Towr  ship  of 

,  in  the  County  of ,  respecting  the  boy aged .... 

years,  recently  an  inmate  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes,  and  at  prese  t  under  the  management  and 

the  guardianship  of  the  managers  of  the  said  Homes  ;  witnesseth  that  the  said 

agrees  to  engage  the  said for  a  period  dating  from  the day  of 

18. . . ,  a  id  ending  on  the  day  of ,  18. . . ,  to  furnish  him  during  that 

period  with   board,  lodging,  'washing,   clothing,  and   necessaries,  and   to   pay   to   the   said 

or  to  the  said  Alfred  B.  Owen,  or  other  authorized  agent  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes 

in  trust  for  the  said as  shall  afterwards  be  determined,  the  sum  of It  is 

agreed  that  this  engagement  may  be  termir  ated  by  ether  party  giving  one  month's  notice  of 
the  same  to  the  other  in  writing,  but  the  said  Alfred  B.  Owen,  reserves  to  himself  or  other 

authorized  agent  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  Home  the  right  to  remove  said summarily  and 

without  notice  should  such  action  be  rendered  necessary  by  any  ill-treatment  to  which  the  said 

should  be  subjected.     It  is  agreed  that  should  the  engagement  terminate  prior  to 

the  above-mentioned  period  then  the  sum  of  $ shall  be  proportioned  as  follows  and  paid 

in  th  it  proportion  by  the  said The  said agrees  to  send  the  said 

to  school  for  at  least  four  months  in  each  year,  for  a  period  of yea»s,  to  pro- 
mote the  attendance  of  the  said at  church  and  Sunday  school,  to  communicate 

occasionally  by  person  or  letter  with  the  agents  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes  as  to  the  progress  and 

welfare  of  the  said ,  and  to  co-operate  generally  with  the  agents  of  the  Homes  in 

exercising  judicious  supervision  over  him  and  in  promoting  his  interest  and  well-being.  Witness 
our  hands 

We  have  a  staff  of  skilled  and  experienced  visitors  whose  whole  time  is  occupied  in 
making  surprise  visits  all  over  the  country,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  placed  under  them. 
Ladies  only  visit  the  girls  and  men  visit  the  boys.  I  have  here  a  number  of  visitors1 
reports,  which  shew  the  remarks  each  visitor  has  made  upon  the  case,  and  I  will  allow 
you  to  examine  them.  We  have  but  one  or  two  clergy  visitors.  Occasionally  one  has 
been  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Canada,  and  also  a  farmer,  so  that  he  knows  how  to  manage 
the  boys.  He  knows  what  the  claims,  what  the  requirements  of  the  farmers  are.  These 
visitors  are  selected  by  myself  and  Mr.  0  *en.  We  have  such  and  such  a  person  on  pro- 
bation for  a  time ;  he  would  be  highly  recommended  to  us  before  we  should  think  of 
employing  him,  and  we  would  be  satisfied  with  his  record  and  character.  Mr.  Owen 
would  try  him  for  a  while  and  then  he  would  engage  him.  In  the  case  of  a  lady,  I 
bring  her  out  from  England.  I  think  they  are  all  salaried  with  the  exception  of  one 
lady.  We  are  kept  regularly  posted  in  this  way  as  regards  each  child.  We  know  where 
every  bjy  or  girl  has  been  placed,  and  we  know  every  incident  in  its  life  since  it  has 
come  out  here. 

Q.  How  often  are  these  surprise  visits  made  1  A.  We  have  made  them  a  little  less 
frequent  than  formerly.  We  pay  now  from  two  to  five  visits  a  year.  Supposing  a  boy 
was  not  going  on  well  he  would  be  visited  more  frequently  than  if  he  kept  doing  satis- 
factorily. Here  is  a  minute  book  shewing  the  entries  regarding  each.  I  have  got  a  staff 
of  clerks  who  do  nothing  else  but  attend  to  this,  and  if  you  examine  the  book  you  will  see 
how  unjustifiable  are  the  abuse  and  criticism  that  we  have  received  in  a  large  and 
undeserved  measure. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  keep  a  debit  and  credit  account  of  every  boy  ? 
A.  We  do,  and  I  am  most  careful  in  seeing  that  this  is  carried  out.  We  often  have 
to  change  the  boys  ;  sometimes  we  have  to  put  them  to  three  or  four  places  before 
we  can  fix  them  satisfactorily.  Sometimes  a  farmer  expects  a  great  deal  out  of  a 
boy — expect 8  a  boy  to  do  the  work  of  a  man,  but  very  often  a  boy  will  prove  himself 
unable  to  please  one  or  two  employers  and  then  he  is  engaged  with  another ;  but  whether 
he  does  well  or  ill  we  have  a  ledger  account  and  every  boy  and  girl  are  carefully  looked- 
after,  and  every  letter  that  they  write,  or  at  any  rate  the  precis  of  it  is  given  there,  and 
vjvc/s  of  our  reply. 
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Q.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  boys  who  go  to  these  farmers  ?     A.  Well  the  ages  run 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  wage  ?  A.  In  the  first  year  necessarily  it  is  very  low, 
because  the  boy  has  everything  to  learn.  He  can  only  do  the  chores  in  the  house  and 
he  gets  board  and  medical  attendance  if  he  is  ill.  His  wages  might  go  up  to  $5  a  month 
but  that  is  the  maximum  for  the  first  year ;  in  fact,  it  will  probaly  average  $3  a  month. 
We  are  not  so  anxious  to  get  wages  then  as  to  get  him  comfortably  situated  with  facili- 
ties for  becoming  acquainted  with  his  occupation.  He  has  no  clothing  ;  at  first  we  send 
him  such  a  good  outfit  when  he  leaves  that  it  will  last  until  the  second  year ;  then  his 
pay  will  rise  from  $5  or  $6  up  to  say  for  a  big  fellow  $10,  $15,  or  $20  a  month. 

Q.  Those  who  earn  $20  a  month  must  be  fine  strapping  fellows  1  A.  Yes,  I  think 
the  general  average  for  the  second  year  is  from  $8  to  $11.  As  to  the  third  year  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  tell  you,  the  amount  varies  so  much.  I  make  it  a  rule  that  each 
boy  is  given  two  |K)8t  cards,  stamped  and  addressed  before  he  goes,  so  that  he  is  able  at 
once  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Owen  if  any  great  difficulty  arises  or  if  he  has  any  need 
for  assistance.     In  the  case  of  girls  they  have  post  cards  and  envelopes. 

Q.  Now,  as  regards  Manitoba,  what  do  you  do  there  ?  A.  Well,  this  is  a  form  I 
should  like  to  put  in.  It  shews  that  there  has  to  be  supplied  to  the  head  office  in  London 
every  ^ve  years  after  a  boy  has  been  placed  there  information  with  respect  to  him.  It 
contains  a  precis  of  the  whole  history  of  the  boy.     The  form  reads  : — 
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Name  of  boy age. . .  .date  of  arrival  in  Canada Steamship 

name  and  address  of  employer occupation letters  received  from  employer. 

letters  received  from  boy visited  by other  sources  of  information 

information  gathered  regarding  health conduct  and  behaviour 

general  progress character  of  the  situation terms  of  agreement 

changes  in  situation  if  any  since  previous  report general  remarks 

One  of  these  reports  duly  and  carefully  filled  up  from  the  Canadian  records  is  sent 
to  England  every  six  months  for  five  years  after  a  boy  has  been  placed  out. 

Q.  How  many  visitors  have  you  in  Ontario  for  boys?  A.  Mr.  Owen  visits  himself, 
Mr.  Davis,  and  we  have  altogether  five  ;  three  are  constant,  two  are  not ;  all  these  are 
paid.     We  have  for  the  girls  three  constant  and  one  occasional. 

Q.  You  *ere  going  to  speak  of  Manitoba?  A.  In  Manitoba  our  system  has 
lately  taken  another  phase.  The  safeguards  adopted  in  regard  to  the  selection  are  the 
same,  but  when  they  go  there  it  is  not  for  distribution  at  first,  they  remain  on  the  farm. 
In  the  first  place,  all  the  lads  are  over  seventeen ;  no  lad  is  sent  out  to  Manitoba  under 
that  age ;  all  practically  are  youths  who  have  been  tested  in  "  The  labor  house  for  desti- 
tute youths"  in  East  London  where  they  are  trained  to  rough  hard  manual  labor.  No  lad 
known  to  have  bad  habits,  vicious  habits,  known  to  drink,  and  no  criminal,  is  ever  sent  out. 
They  are  bound  to  remain  with  me  there  for  twelve  months  and  I  undertake  to  pay  them 
$7  a  month  from  the  moment  they  reach  the  farm,  that  is,  the  moment  they  reach  my  farm 
at  Russell,  but  out  of  that  $7  they  undertake  to  repay  to  me  a  fixed  sum  which  I  had 
expended  in  their  passage  money  and  outfit.  In  the  agreement  we  have  a  condition  as  to 
wilful  damage  to  implements  and  this  makes  them  much  more  careful  with  implements 
and  proj>erty  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  them  places.  At  harvest  time  the  demand  for  them  is  very  great 
indeed.  This  home  at  Russell  is  a  large  farm,  with  an  area  of  nearly  9,000  acres  or  four- 
teen square  miles.  We  have  there  a  commodious  central  building,  and  we  have  just 
completed  a  creamery.  I  hope  to  know  of  my  own  knowledge  within  the  next  few  days 
that  the  creamery  is  carried  on  satisfactorily.  I  have  not  been  on  a  visit  to  the  farm 
since  the  creamery  was  established.  We  have  a  good  sale  for  our  butter,  and  our  pros- 
pects for  stock  raising  are  excellent.  At  the  head  of  this  farm  there  is  a  very  competent 
man  thoroughly  capable  of  instructing  the  boys  in  the  duties. 
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Q.  Do  you  generally  obtain  places  for  the  boys  within  the  year?  A.  Yes.  Within 
the  year  if  we  desire  to  do  so.  But  supposing  we  find  a  lad's  record  is  bad  we  don't 
place  him. 

Q  How  many  boys  have  you  out  there  now  ?  A.  I  think  the  number  in  the  home 
in  about  a  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  have  yon  in  Toronto  ?  A.  Very  few ;  probably  not  more  than 
five  or  six. 

Q.  And  in  Peterboro  ?     A.  About  twenty. 

Q.  State  in  a  general  way  the  result  of  your  system  ?  A.  I  think  the  result  has 
been  eminently  favorable.  I  think  I  ought  to  add  on  the  subject  of  the  great  care  that 
we  take,  that  take  what  care  we  will  cases  will  occur  in  which  boys  and  girls  will  exliibit 
a  tendency. to  resume  their  old  habits  at  times.  But  £  think  we  get  as  few  of  these  as 
we  could  well  expect.  I  have  not  pledged  myself  officially,  but  we  have  practically  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  return  to  England  at  our  own  cost  any  boy  or  girl  who  becomes  so 
immoral  or  vicious  or  criminal  as  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  taxes  of  the  Dominion,  and  we 
have  returned  a  certain  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  proved  themselves  unworthy 
of  our  confidence. 

Q.  Do  you  reject  boys  who  have  been  apprehended  for  criminal  offences  in  England  T 
A.  For  Canada,  yes,  but  at  home  no,  not  necessarily.  Our  institution  is  not  for  criminal 
children,  but  if  a  lad  who  is  destitute  and  has  committed  a  criminal  offence  were  to  come 
to  me  I  would  give  him  a  chance ;  that  is,  if  a  case  came  to  our  door.  We  would  not, 
however,  place  him  with  innocent  children.  I  may  say  that  this  refers  to  lads  who  are 
criminals.  As  regards  girls  we  never  have  bad  any  criminals.  I  have  never  admitted 
to  our  homes  any  girl  who  has  fallen.  We  have  admitted  to  our  small  rescue  home 
children  who  have  been  subject  to  the  criminal  attacks  of  others,  but  we  do  not  send 
those  over  here. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  have  in  no  case  sent  a  criminal  to  Canada  t  A.  Never  to 
my  knowledge.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  three  or  four  lads  who  came  here  had  it 
transpired,  yielded  to  a  criminal  act  before  they  were  received  into  the  institution,  and 
the  fact,  although  beyond  doubt,  did  not  come  under  our  notice.  Only  three  or  four  of 
these  came  out,  and  I  think  two  of  them  were  returned  to  England  and  two  others  met 
their  deserts  here. 

Q.  What  means  do  you  adopt  to  find  out  this  ?  A.  Close  enquiry  and  observation. 
We  have  twelve  beadles  who  have  been  policemen  and  who  follow  up  the  whole  record 
of  each  case  back  to  the  birth  of  the  child.  This  applies  as  far  as  possible  to  all  those 
received  into  our  institutions.  They  are  instructed  to  devote  special  attention  to  finding 
out  if  the  boys  had  been  in  custody  for  any  offence — had  been  in  the  workhouse,  or  any 
other  institution — the  time  that  they  had  been  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  period  in  custody 
if  a  lad  should  have  fallen  into  criminal  life.  Out  of  my  total  number  of  boys  and 
girls  who  have  come  from  the  workhouses,  the  number  I  have  sent  out  here  has  been  less 
than  fifty.  I  refused  to  take  workhouse  children  unless  under  the  conditions  of  resi- 
dence of  six  months,  so  that  I  can  thoroughly  test  each  boy,  and  so  that  the  link  between 
him  and  the  workhouse  may  be  broken. 

Q.  Where  were  these  four  thousand  children  sent  to  Canada  chiefly  drawn  from  % 
A.  From  all  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

Q.  Were  they  largely  the  children  of  drunken  parents  1  .A  No  I  would  not  like 
to  say  so.  I  think  they  were  largely  the  children  of  widows  or  parents  who  had  fallen 
into  misfortune ;  some  of  them  might  have  been  illegitimate,  whose  parents  had  deserted 
them.  I  do  not  think  they  were  to  any  extent  the  children  of  drunken  parents,  bat 
I  think  somewhere  or  other  in  their  career,  some  oftheir  relatives  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  drunken   habits.     I  once  made  out  the  exact  number  of  those  under   my 
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care  whose  destitution  might  be  said  to  have  been  caused  directly  or  indirectly 
through  drunken  habits.  I  think  that  of  all  the  children  I  have  taken  up  probably 
eighty-five  per  cent  would  never  have  reached  a  state  of  destitution  but  for  the  drunken 
habits  of  some  of  their  relatives.  But  you  see  this  may  not  necessarily  have  been 
the  parents ;  a  drunken  brother  m  »y  ruin  a  family,  and  although  the  whole  of  that 
family  might  owe  their  ruin  to  him,  that  would  not  taint  them  hereditarily.  As  to 
hereditary  taint,  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling.  I  think  the  tendency  to  crime  and 
vice  is  derived  and  strengthened  as  the  result  of  heredity.  Where  the  parents  are 
drunkards  or  the  grandparents  are  drunkards  there  would  a  strong  tendency  for  alcoholism 
to  repeat  itself. 

Q.  Now  as  regards  crime.  Take  children  whose  parents  are  thieves  of  the  lowest 
order.  Would  these  children  in  your  opinion  become  thieves  and  criminals  as  a 
result  of  environment  or  hereditary  taint?  A.  Probably  it  would  be  due  to  both. 
The  taint  derived  from  heredity  is  no  doubt  a  potent  factor,  and  if  in  addition  to  that 
the  environment  of  the  child  in  early  life  is  bad,  the  tendency  will  bacome  greatly  in- 
creased in  power  and  strength — will,  in  fact,  become  the  second  nature  of  the  child  ;  but 
I  desire  to  say,  first,  that  whatever  may  be  hereditary  taint  the  effect  of  the  child  being 
brought  up  in  evil  associations  would  be  very  great  indeed.  I  am  satisfied  that  those  bad 
associations  would  influence  it  to  a  very  large  extent  I  have  known  a  little  girl  to  be 
practically  a  little  harlot,  thoroughly  vicious  at  five  years  of  age.  She  was  an  English 
child,  het  mother  had  been  a  prostitute,  and  she  had  deliberately  degraded  her  child  from 
the  age  of  two  years.  That  is  quite  an  exceptional  case  ;  but  this  degradation,  if  it  is 
begun  at  a  very  early  age,  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  in  reclaiming  a  child,  and  the 
hope  of  liberating  it  from  vice  will  be  very  much  diminished. 

Q.  Now,  take  an  extreme  case,  because  this  is  very  important  and  very  interesting 
as  coming  from  you.  We  will  say  that  a  child  born  of  parents  of  whom  one  is  a  drunkard 
and  the  other  a  criminal,  has  lived  in  an  environment  of  evil — in  all  sorts  of  dishonesty, 
viciousness  and  moral  degradation — until  the  age  of  three  years,  and  that  it  has  then 
been  removed  from  that  environment,  brought  to  Canada  and  put  into  one  of  your  Homes 
for  *a  few  years,  and  afterwards  drafted  into  the  family  of  a  farmer ;  I  would  like  to 
know  your  views  of  hereditary  transmission  and  taint  in  such  a  case  as  that?  A.  I  would 
feel  that  the  child  would  have  ninety  chances  against  ten  that  it  would  do  well ;  in  other 
words,  I  feel  that  environment  is  much  stonger  thin  hereditary  taint,  but  if  the  two  united 
together  it  would  be  a  miracle  to  suppose  that  the  child  would  grow  up  without  a  tendency 
to  evil.  If  you  take  the  children  early  enough  away  from  such  people  and  put  them  into 
sweet,  new  surroundings  and  place  them  under  higher  influences,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  reclaimed  and  lead  useful  lives.  Take  a  good  child  and  put  it  under 
criminal  influence.  The  child  is  taken  away  from  all  the  care  that  it  has  had  at  the  age 
of  nine  or  ten  into  a  company  of  criminals — immoral  people — where  the  influences  are 
bad ;  such  a  child  will  become  a  criminal.  Take  a  child  who  is  a  criminal,  say  it  is  born 
a  criminal  and  give  it  a  good  liberal  industrial  training,  and  the  hereditary  taint  will  be 
neutralized  by  the  influences  that  are  subsequently  at  work  upon  it,  but  you  must  begin 
early  enough.  If  you  wait  too  long  the  chances  are  less  ;  still  the  child's  nature  is  plastic, 
and  susceptible  to  influences  of  such  a  sort  and  I  would  not  like  to  say  it  is  hopeless  even 
under  such  bad  influences  as  you  have  mentioned  surrounding  the  child  from  its  birth  ; 
but  if  you  leave  the  child  until  it  is  ten  years  of  age,  I  fear  that  you  will  have  discounted 
greatly  the  chances  of  doing  it  good. 

Q.  Your  great  object  then  would  be  to  remove  the  child  from  the  environment 
at  an  early  age  ?  A.  Yes,  at  the  earliest  age  I  could  and  keep  it  sufficiently  long.  We 
would  keep  such  a  child  i^ve  times  as  long  as  the  child  of  people  who  have  not  set  bad 
examples  before  it  in  its  early  life. 

Q.  Of  the  2,905  you  sent  to  Canada  since  1882,  how  many  have  been  convicted  in 
the  courts  here  ?  A.  No  girls  have  ever  been  convicted.  Ten  boys  have,  and  of  those 
ten  boy 8  three  have  been  returned.    Ten  is  the  actual  number,  that  would  \&  3A^et  <skk&»» 
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Q.  What  means  do  you  take  to  obtain  this  information  1  A.  I  have  shewn  you  how 
our  records  are  kept.  These  records  follow  the  child  all  through,  until  the  term  of  our 
jurisdiction  over  the  child  has  expired. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Supposing  a  boy  deserts  from  a  farm  do  you  follow  this  boy  and  trace  but  where 
he  has  gone  invariably  ?  A.  In  most  cases  we  do,  and  if  it  is  a  girl  we  follow  her 
invariably.  We  won't  allow  her  to  pass  away.  We  have  no  legal  power  to  place  that 
boy  back  again,  but  we  have  great  moral  power.  The  boys  generally  recognize  that  we 
are  their  friends.     We  only  use  our  influence  for  their  welfare. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  boys  desert  from  employers  ?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
right  off.  I  should  say  a  very  small  number  indeed.  Very  few  of  our  boys  desert  from 
their  places  of  employment,  but  with  some  who  have  done  so  we  have  renewed  our 
associations,  and  they  have  been  doing  well  for  a  number  of  years.  Sometimes  they  have 
been  reproached  for  being  connected  with  the  institution,  and  for  this  reason  they  have 
thrown  it  off.  I  could  mention  the  case  of  a  boy  having  done  so,  who  had  been  behaving 
perfectly  well  and  who  lives  within  two  rail;s  of  the  place  where  he  had  been  put  into 
service 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  name  of  the  institution  has  become  a  reproach  ?  Al. 
Whether  it  is  or  not  a  boy  may  be  made  to  feel  it  so  by  the  taunts  of  others.  Some 
rmployer  or  his  wife  might  use  such  language  or  if  they  did  not  themselves  they 
would  not  know  what  others  might  do.  They  might  say,  "  You  have  been  picked 
up  in  the  streets."  The  boy  feels  this  and  if  he  is  quick  tempered  he  will  clear  out. 
I  have  known  such  cases.  I  will  give  an  instance  of  a  girl  who  is  doing  very  well 
indeed  ;  she  had  committed  some  little  fault  and  her  mistress  was  in  a  hot  temper 
and  called  her  by  name  and  said,  '*  You  have  been  picked  up  from  a  dung  heap.'1 
If  the  child  had  known  a  little  bit  more  she  would  have  give  this  mistress  a  cheeky  answer. 
I  should  say  that  we  have  the  means  of  keeping  our  boys  together  under  a  method 
which  very  largely  prevents  the  possibility  of  desertion — that  is,  I  have  a  scheme  of  prizes,  a 
graduates'  system,  by  which  boys  and  gMs  are  encouraged  to  do  well,  and  they  regard 
this  plan  with  very  great  interest  Our  prizes  begin  with  a  book  and  then  we  give  a 
bronze  medal.  In  a  case  of  special  heroism  we  give  a  boy  a  silver  watch  who  has 
retained  his  situation  either  four  or  four  and  a  half  years,  and  girls  who  have  retained 
their  situations  for  that  period  receive  a  silver  medal.  This  keeps  the  young  people  in 
touch  with  us.  The  loss  of  the  medal  or  the  watch  is  considered  a  gre  it  thing.  I  have 
here  a  list  roughly  drawn  up  of  700  who  are  to  get  these  prizes.  The  prize*  are  for 
good  conduct  and  length  of  service  combined,  and  are  only  given  upon  the  certificates  of 
the  employer  or  of  the  minister  or  school  superintendent  of  the  place  where  the  boy  lives. 
The  employ er's  certificate  reads  : 

"  Doctor  Bamardo's  Home.     Employer's  certificate  recommending to 

receive  Dr.    Bamardo's  prize  good  conduct  and  length  of  service.      I  hereby  certify  that 

has   been   in   my   employ   for.... years  and ....  months,  during  which 

time  he  has  conducted  himself  to  my  satisfaction  and  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  Home, 
and  I  therefore  recommend  him  as  deserving  of  one  of  Dr.  Bamardo's  prizes  for  good  con- 
duct and  length  of  service.      Signature Postal  address 

Date " 

The  certificate  which  should  be  signed  by  a  minister,  magistrate  or  Sunday  school 
superintendent,  reads  : 

"  Doctor    Bamardo's    Home.      Certificate    recommending to    receive 

Dr.  Bamardo's  prize   for  good  conduct  and  length  of   service.     I  hereby  certify  that  I 

acquainted  with   the  above-mentioned and  that  to  the  best  of    my 

and  knowledge  his  conduct  since  he  has  lived  in  this  neighborhood  has  been  in  every 
satisfactory  and  creditable  to  the  Home,  and  I   therefore  recommend   him  as  being  d< 
ing  of  one  of  Dr.  Bamardo's  prizes  for  good  conduct  and  length  of  service.     Signature] 
Postal  address "  // 


i 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  the  other  organizations  exercise  the  same  great 
care  that  you  have  exercised  in  bringing  these  children  out  ?  A.  I  would  not  like  to  say 
definitely,  but  we  know  of  some  whose  names  I  will  give  you,  who  employ  the  same  cave 
and  use  the  same  precautions  that  I  do  in  the  selection  of  children,  and  the  methods  of 
bringing  them  out  here.  Take  Mr.  Quarrie,  of  Scotland,  Miss  Macpherson,  of  London, 
Mr.  Fegan,  of  London,  and  Dr.  Stephenson,  of  London.  I  am  able  to  say  these  four 
agencies  are  as  careful  and  scrupulous  in  not  sending  unsuitable  children  either  physi- 
cally or  morally,  as  I  am.  Miss  Macpherson  has  been  longer  engaged  in  this  work  than 
I  have  been.  She  has  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  it,  but  she  has  sent  very  few.  Mr. 
Quarrie  sends  out,  1  think,  about  one-half  as  many  as  I  have  been  doing.  He  has  been  engaged 
in  the  work  for  twenty  years,  but  1  do  not  think  he  has  been  emigrating  so  long  as  this.  Alto- 
gether probably  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  boys  have  been  sent  out  to  Canada.  I  can- 
not speak  as  to  girls.  Yon  asked  me  what  the  results  of  my  efforts  have  been,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  place  before  the  commission  the  results.  Take  the  number  2,905  sent  out  since  1882, 
only  ten  have  been  convicted,  .34  per  cent,  and  as  to  girls,  810  have  been  placed  since  1882, 
and  of  those  810  to  our  knowledge  sixteen  have  become  immoral,  and  we  know  where 
every  girl  is.  There  is  not  one  of  those  girls  who  have  slipped  from  our  control  that  we 
do  not  know  about.  Of  these  sixteen  one  died,  nine  were  returned  to  England,  that  left 
six  ;  two  went  to  the  United  States,  that  brings  the  number  down  to  four,  two  of  them 
are  so  far  restored  that  although  they  became  immoral  there  ire  hopes  of  their  doing 
well  yet.  The  other  two  are  doubtful,  and  these  are  beyond  our  control.  They  have 
reached  the  age  of  womanhood  and  have  defied  us.  A  very  large  number  of  our  girls  are 
married.  One  of  the  very  pleasantest  tasks  I  have  is  to  give  them  these  watches,  where 
they  have  occupied  a  situation  for  four  years,  and  I  may  say  that  in  this  city  I  am 
ordering  110  silver  watches  for  distribution  amongst  them,  and  several  are  for  girls  about 
to  get  married. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Is  it  considered  a  case  of  special  heroism  to  marry  1  A.  Well  it  is  for  the 
toys. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  many  are  married  1     A.  I  could  not  tell  you  right  off. 

Q.  Where  do  the  boys  generally  find  homes  1  A.  Nearly  all  the  boys  we  have  sent 
out  are  placed  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  the  doors  of  your  institution  wide  open  for  the  reception 
of  boys  and  girls  who  seek  admission.  That  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  search 
for  these  persons.  Do  you  wait  for  them  to  come  to  you,  or  to  be  brought  by  parents  or 
guardians,  or  others  ?  A.  We  seek  a  large  number.  We  seek  them  by  agents  who  are 
constantly  at  work  amongst  this  class,  who  know  where  the  destitute  children  are  to  be 
found.  There  is  a  section  of  the  metropolis  where  there  are  lodging  houses  for  example  — 
where  the  homeless  poor  live — and  in  these  lodging  houses  a  floating  population  is  always 
iound.     Amongst  these  we  get  a  large  number  of  children  who  are  simply  destitute  poor. 

Q.  Your  agents  find  thetn  out  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulties  or  objections 
on  the  part  of  fathers  or  mothers  or  guardians  to  your  taking  charge  of  these  children  ] 
JL  Occasionally  we  have,  but  not  often. 

Q.  How  do  you  overcome  these  objections  ?     A.  Each  case  has  its  own  history.     In 
%he  case  of  a  woman  of  immoral  character  we  would  bring  legal  pressure  to  bear.     The 
me  would  apply  where  a  man  was  a  criminal.     Supposing  there  was  nothing  criminal 
could  still  bring  others  influences  to  bear. 


Q.  Would  you  resort  to  the  courts  ?     A.  You  were  speaking  of  the  law  of  last  year  ; 
'that  gives  more  distinct  authority  for  us  to  interfere,  but  we  have  always  had  noaus^V 
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powers  under  the  Act  of  1870  ;  but  this  Criminal  Law  Amendment,  the  result  of  the 
agitation  of  Mr.  Stead,  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that  gave  us  great  power. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  had  cases  in  the  London  police  courts  where  people  have  sought  the 
restitution  of  the  children  and  some  of  the  children  have  been  sent  abroad  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  children  in  your  institutions  ?  A.  I  could  hardly 
give  you  an  average.  We  take  babies  and  immense  fellows,  sixteen  to  eighteen  years 
old  ;  people  living  in  an  adventurous  and  precarious  way  ;  we  take  them  for  a  period  to 
this  labor  house  and  train  them  there ;  and  if  the  boy  sound,  decent,  honest  and  indus- 
trious, we  send  him  here  to  our  farm  in  the  Northwest. 

Q.  You  said  just  now  in  one  part  of  you  statement  that  you  made  a  rigid  examina- 
tion before  admitting  the  boys  to  your  homes.  1  understand  again  that  you  admit  any 
boys  that  come  ?  A.  We  have  a  probation  house  in  which  we  receive  all  from  the  street 
and  from  the  lodging  house.  We  keep  them  there  until  we  learn  their  story.  Some- 
times a  boy  will  stay  a  week  there  and  we  find  he  has  told  us  a  pack  of  lies.  We  get  to 
know  that  his  whole  statement  is  a  tissue  of  falaehood  from  beginning  to  end  and  we  do  not 
allow  him  to  go  into  the  home ;  in  fact,  we  do  not  allow  any  to  go  in  there  without  an 
examination. 

Q.  Supposing  you  find  out  that  a  boy  is  unfit  for  bringing  up  in  your  homes,  what 
do  you  do  with  him  then  ?  A.  We  find  some  institution  to  which  we  can  entrust  him. 
The  Board  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  perhaps. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  a  greater  demand  in  England  for  these  boys  than  you 
can  supply]    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  need  is  there  to  bring  them  to  Canada  then  1  A.  That  u  very  easily 
answered.  The  immediate  future  for  the  boys  in  Canada  is  so  much  better  than  they  can 
hope  for  in  England.  The  struggle  for  existence  is  very  much  keener  there.  Every  boy 
who  is  put  into  employment  puts  a  man  out,  and  it  may  be  with  the  result  that  he  may 
get  employment  for  a  time,  and  he  in  turn  may  perhaps  be  thrown  out  and  his  place 
taken  by  some  one  younger  and  less  expensive  than  himself.  He  goes  back  to  the  place 
from  whence  I  took  him ;  his  chances  of  doing  well  are  so  much  better  here,  in  fact,  I 
may  say  that  the  labor  market  is  so  much  less  congested  here ;  in  certain  districts  the 
population  is  sparse  and  I  do  not  know  a  lad  who  is  honest,  industrious  and  moral  but 
who  can  earn  his  own  bread. 

Q.  Do  you  make  enquiry  whether  he  has  displaced  a  man  with  a  family  or  not  f 
A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  consideration  in  England,  why  is  it  not  a  consideration  here  t  A.  We 
know  that  the  labor  market  here  is  not  so  congested  as  in  England. 

Q.  Do  you  imagine  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  all  kinds  of  labor  here  ?  A.  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  many  kinds. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  information  ?  A.  From  the  applications  for  these  boys ; 
all  my  boys  go  to  the  agricultural  districts,  I  do  not  keep  them  in  the  cities. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  examine  the  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Industries  in  Ontario  ?  A. 
Occasionally. 

Q.  Does  this  bear  out  your  statement  1  A.  Well,  of  course  my  business  is  with  the 
country  districts.  As  I  have  already  said  I  do  not  care  for  keeping  boys  in  the  cities. 
Our  boys  do  not  come  here  to  compete  with  your  best  mechanics.  We  send  them  to 
work  on  the  farms  in  the  country  districts. 
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Q.  If  you  examine  the  reports  in  the  Bureau  of  Industries  you  will  find  that  even 
among  the  farmers,  Mr.  Blue  states,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  help  1  A.  That  is  probably 
because  we  have  supplied  them,  but  if  we  had  not  supplied  them  they  would  have  wante  1 
them  through  some  such  agency. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  will  not  pay  men  a  reasonable  rate  to  live  upon  and  that 
they  take  your  boy  in  preference  1  A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  this  condition  of  things,  but 
I  imagine  that  if  you  want  them  to  pay  for  labor  at  a  rate  which  would  support  a  man 
and  his  family,  instead  of  the  country  being  opened  up  and  populated,  the  ground 
would  be  all  actually  abandoned,  and  the  people  here  would  be  compelled  to  do  as 
they  have  done  in  immense  numbers  in  Manitoba.  I  have  visited  the  Northwest 
twice  and  I  have  found  immense  numbers  of  farms  abandoned  ;  again  and  again  I 
have  learned  from  conversation  with  the  farmers  that  they  have  been  abandoned  for 
want  of  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  any  aid  from  the  Dominion  Government  for  boys  you  bring 
out  here  ?  A.  No,  nothing  except  a  $2  bonus.  At  one  time  there  was  a  railway  ticket 
supplied. 

Q  You  don't  get  any  assistance  coming  up  from  Quebec,  any  contribution  towards 
your  expenses  1     A.  Not  now,  but  we  did  at  one  time. 

Q.  Out  of  the  16,500  boys  that  you  have  handled  you  pick  the  very  best  3,000, 
and  send  them  to  Canada,  what  do  you  do  with  the  portion  of  them  left?  A.  We 
keep  them  very  much  longer  perhaps  and  then  they  are  placed  out  Numbers  of  them 
go  to  sea,  numbers  go  abroad  in  various  ways,  and  some  go  to  domestic  service — most  of 
the  girls,  and  many  of  the  boys  get  complete  training  as  mechanics  and  go  out  and  work 
at  their  mechanical  trades. 

Q.  Tou  belect  the  best  to  come  out  here,  and  those  that  remain  you  distribute  amongst 
the  British  people,  and  do  you  think  that  they  know  this  1  A.  These  facts  are  known 
to  the  British  people  that  we  cull  the  best  of  them  and  send  them  out  to  this  country. 
Again  and  again  I  have  stated  at  public  meetings  that  the  flower  of  our  flock  is  sent  out 
here,  and  I  have  brought  upon  myself  much  odium  by  protesting  strongly  against  boys 
or  girls  being  sent  out  to  Canada  who  would  bring  discredit  on  the  system  of  emigration. 

Q.  This  question  was  discussed  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  in  the  session 
of  1888,  and  it  was  stated  by  doctors  who  are  members  of  Parliament,  in  committee  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  number  of  children  sent  out  by  your  societies  were 
debilitated  physically,  many  of  them  having  syphilitic  disease  ?  A.  I  was  not  aware  of 
it,  and  I  may  say  that  it  proves  that  even  members  of  Parliament  are  not  more  infallible 
than  ordinary  members  of  the  public.  I  challenge  any  member  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  prove — I  do  not  care  who  he  is — that  any  greater  proportion  of  my  children 
«uccurab  to  disease  than  of  ordinary  school  children.  I  will  say  more,  I  will  say  that  if 
.any  such  medical  man  will  go  into  the  statistics  he  will  say  that  Dr.  Barnardo.  wherever 
lie  has  met  boys  or  girls  who  have  been  the  subject  of  chronic  disease,  where  he  could 
jsend  them  back  has  done  so. 

Q.  Have  you  sent  many  back  1  A.  I  sent  one  because  of  insanity,  and  one  child 
^vho  developed  phthisis.  I  do  not  know  a  single  case  where  chronic  disease  has  mani- 
f  <*st<  d  itself  here,  and  as  to  syphilitic  disease  being  transmitted  by  our  children  I  must 
«say  it  is  not  true. 

Q.  There  is  a  case  here  respecting  one  of  your  boys,  it  is  an  extract  from  the  Brant- 
ford  Expositor.     "John  Ellioit,  one  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  exportations  from  the  London 
Hlunis,  has  been  locked  up  in  gaol  here  for  a  month  at  the  request  of  Senator  Sanford, 
who  crmmunicated  with  the  lad's  relatives  in  England  with  a  view  to  his  return,  but 
no  word  has  arrived  and  Elliott  was  turned  out  of  gaol  to-day  to  wander  about  as  a 
helpless  vagrant.     The  gaol  authorities  are  not  sorry  to  part  with  him  for  he  was  becoming 
vi  ry  troublesome  and  destructive ;  every  small  article  he  could  get   hold  of,  such,  t 
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towels,  etc.,  he  would  thrust  in  the  stove  or  otherwise  destroy.  Our  experience  in 
Brantford  with  Barnardo's  boys  is  anything  but  satisfactory."  What  do  you  say 
to  that  ?  A.  Simply  that  enquiry  was  made  and  we  found  that  no  such  boy  was  sent 
out  by  us  at  all,  and  the  Senator  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  afterwards,  in  which  he 
admitted  that  this  boy  came  from  another  source.  That  letter  was  published.  If  you 
make  enquiries  you  will  find  that  an  apology  was  made  as  I  state,  and  no  such  boy  was 
ever  sent  out  by  us. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  the  boy  was  not  one  of  yours  he  belonged  to  some  similar  institution  f 
A.  If  he  was  they  do  not  exercise  the  precautions  that  I  do.  If  I  have  to  bear  other 
people's  sins  as  well  as  my  own  my  weight  will  be  heavy  enough. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  many  of  your  boys  after  a  time  become  owners  of  farms  ? 
A.  There  are  a  considerable  number  that  have  saved  money  and  have  acquired  projierty, 
and  some  own  their  own  farms,  etc.,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  tell  the  Commission 
to-day  what  number  have  done  so.  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  year  from  this  date  the 
number  will  increase,  because  it  takes  eight  or  ten  years  to  save  enough  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  number  of  the  boys  you  have  sent  out  since  1882  could  you  place  your 
hands  upon  now  1  A.  Six-sevenths.  Some  of  the  boys*  I  cannot  place  my  hands  upon 
have  gone  into  the  United  States.  I  have  received  letters  from  boys  in  the  States  who 
are  doing  exceedingly  well. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  had  900  applications  this  year  from  Toronto  ?  A  Nine 
hundred  and  forty-nine.     All  from  farmers. 

Q.  None  from  shopkeepers  ?     A.  A  very  small  number  indeed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  from  your  large  experience  in  connection  with  these  boys  that  we 
could  absorb  a  good  many  of  our  own  boys  in  the  same  way  were  ige  to  adopt  a  system 
somewhat  similar  to  yours  ?  A.  I  may  tell  you  I  have  been  asked  the  question.  Why 
don't  the  farmers  want  Toronto  boys,  but  the  trouble  is  the  Toronto  boy  is  too  sharp  ; 
that  he  wants  to  make  his  dollars  too  quickly,  and  he  is  anxious  always  to  get  back  to 
the  city.  The  English  boy  stays  longer.  The  Toronto  boy  is  eager  to  make  his  pile  as 
he  calls  it,  and  I  think  you  will  have  some  difficulty  in  placing  your  boys  as  advan- 
tageously as  I  am  able  to  place  mine. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  They  like  your  boys  because  they  are  cheap  ?  A.  When  you  place  your  boys  out 
I  won't  say  I  will  bet,  because  that  is  an  Americanism,  but  I  will  warrant  you  will  have 
to  place  them  out  cheaper  than  I  place  mine. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  does  the  English  Act  of  last  year  affect  juveniles  ?  A.  It  has  a  beneficial 
effect  so  large  and  far-reaching  that  the  only  wonder  is  that  we  have  had  to  wait  until 
1889  for  it.  No  person  having  custody  of  a  child  can  expose  the  child  or  suffer  it  to  be  in 
the  streets  under  a  certain  age  after  a  certain  hour  of  the  night.  No  child  can  be  allowed 
to  sing  or  beg  for  support.  If  it  is  found  doing  so  its  parents  can  be  sought  out  and 
punished.  The  parent  can  be  brought  before  the  magistrate  and  committed  for  it.  There 
are  a  number  of  persons  who  do  not  feed  children  properly,  and  in  this  and  other  matters 
the  law  now  interferes  and  punishes  them.  We  have  never  had  a  measure  so  drastic,^a 
sweeping  and  so  comprehensive ;  and  then  if  this  kind  of  conduct  is  persisted  in,  we  «** 
take  away  the  child  from  the  parent.     It  can  be  taken  away  and   kept  until  it  is  fcptr- 
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teen,  but  it  is  transferred  to  another  person,  who  is  the  guardian.     It  may  be  the  board 
of  guardians,  it  may  be  a  private  individual  like  myself,  or  it  may  be  a  certified  institu 
tion ;  but  it  must  be  a  person  who  satisfies  the  court  that  he  or  she  is  a  proper  person  to 
have  care  of  the  child.     During  the  whole  period  of  detention,  the  parents  or  guardians 
may  at  any  time  demand  that  the  child  shall  be  brought  up. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  viciousness  aud  criminality  amongst 
children  ]  A.  If  you  ask  me  as  regards  Canadian  children,  I  will  say  that  I  think  it 
arises  from  too  great  libarty  and  freedom  all  through  life ;  a  freedom  which  you  can  hardly 
conceive  of  unless  you  have  had  experience  of  England.  Then  on  the  other  hand,  the 
conditions  of  life  bring  about  a  great  lack  of  control  which  is  extremely  demoralizing. 
There  are  habits  in  every  family  that  tend  to  produce  immorality  amongst  the  girls;  per- 
haps there  is  nothing  more  frequent  in  the  country  than  for  a  wife  to  go  on  a  holiday  of 
a  week  ;  she  will  leave  a  girl  without  a  woman  in  the  bouse,  with  only  the  hired  man, 
the  master,  or  a  boy  ;  and  the  result  is  only  what  may  be  expected.  I  think  this  takes 
place  in  immense  numbers  of  cases.  We  make  it  a  condition  in  our  agreement  as  regards 
girls,  that  the  mistress  shall  never  leave  the  child  in  tbe  house  alone ;  another  thing, 
where  girls  are  employed,  and  where  they  have  to  milk  cows  at  a  distance  from  the  house. 
The  girl  has  an  opportnnity  of  coming  into  contact  with  the  hired  man,  who  takes  the 
opportunity  to  cultivate  the  girl's  acquaintance.  The  girl  is  foolish  enough  to  accept  his 
advances  and  keeps  the  matter  to  herself,  and  thus  there  is  danger  of  improper  intimacy 
arising.  This  has  occurred  in  a  few  cases  that  have  come  under  our  notice.  The  cases 
would  have  been  increased  if  we  had  not  had  communication  and  removed  the  girl  at 
once  where  the  mistress  was  careless  of  her  control.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  a  great  amount  of  immorality  comes  out  of  otherwise  respectable  homes.  I  have 
known  cases  where  a  girl  has  slept  in  a  little  room  by  herself,  and  the  hired  man  in  the 
next ;  they  are  practically  in  this  part  of  the  house  alone ;  there  is  always  danger  of  this 
tending  to  immorality. 

Q.  Then  what  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  with  boys  ?  A.  In  some 
cases  I  do  not  think  the  boys  are  treated  fairly  by  their  employers.  Some  men  desire  to 
make  the  most  of  them  ;  even  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  they  manifest  a  reluctance 
or  unwillingness  to  part  with  the  money  that  is  due  to  them.  '•  My  master  owes  me  so 
much  "  is  a  frequent  complaint  and  they  won't  pay  in  some  instances.  Boys  are  dissatis- 
fied, they  commit  a  theft,  they  drift  into  crime  and  get  to  the  penitentiary.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  say  what  all  the  causes  are — want  of  control,  and  so  on  ;  but  I  am 
talking  now  chiefly  of  the  state  of  things  as  they  exist  in  the  country  ;  however,  of  the 
other  causes  which  grow  out  of  city  life  I  am  not  aware.  No  doubt  the  facilities  for 
drinking  and  drinking  habits,  lead  to  all  sorts  of  vice  and  crime,  but  I  have  not  had 
the  personal  knowledge  of  your  criminal  classes,  which  alone  would  justify  me  in  speak- 
ing of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  of  what  would  be  a  proper  system  for  the  care  of  children  who  are 
entering  on  a  downward  career,  or  are  in  danger  of  becoming  criminals.  A.  I  think  if 
it  were  made  impossible  for  a  boy  or  girl  under  school  age  to  earn  moaey  by  hanging 
about  the  streets,  you  would  put  a  certain  amount  of  evil  out  of  the  power  of  the  par- 
ents ;  for  example,  in  the  cases  of  any  children  known  to  the  police  to  be  on  the  streets 
for  the  purpose  of  earning  money  by  selling  papers  or  selling  cigars,  the  parents  should 
be  traced  out  and  punished  by  fine,  and  then  there  are  others  who  have  no  parental  control. 
Undoubtedly  children  should  be  removed  from  the  streets.  The  streets  are  their  peril, 
because  there  they  have  to  associate  with  those  proficient  in  crime.  It  would  be  well  to 
remove  these  children  from  the  streets  and  place  them  in  an  institution ;  or  better  still, 
to  board  them  out.  I  believe  that  you  will  adopt  the  policy  of  boarding  out  a  large  num- 
ber of  boye  and  girls  who  are  waifs  on  the  streets  with  this  experience,  that  you  will 
find  you  will  have  to  pay  for  your  children,  thit  I  get  hundreds  of  dollars  for  ;  in  other 
words,  I  am  actually  getting  payment  for  a  class  of  children  I  should  have  to  pay  for  in 
England.     Industrial  schools  are  admirable  things  in  large  cities,  but  in  an  agricultural 
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country  like  ours,  it  seem?  to  mo  that  you  would  ba  almost  criminal  if  you  did  not  place 
these  homeless  children  on  farms  instead  of  keeping  them  in  a  house  on  the  barracks 
system,  learning  trades  in  which  there  are  difficulties  to  be  met  at  every  stage.  The 
moment  that  you  begin  the  manual  labor  in  these  establishments  you  will  be  in  competi- 
tion with  other  manufacturers.  Plice  them  on  the  farms  I  say;  place  them  in  other 
surroundings  where  they  are  away  from  the  temptation  of  city  life ;  it  costs  you  but  a 
minimum  and  you  get  much  higher  and  bettor  results. 

Q.  Would  you  not  have  industrial  schools  for  a  certain  class  ?  A.  Yes,  there  are 
some  that  farm  life  would  be  unsuitable  for  those  who  have  physical  defects,  those  who 
are  puny  and  frail. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  boarding  out  system  is  what  you  would  recommend  ?  A- 
That  is  the  system.  You  will  be  in  competition  with  me,  but  I  shall  be  delighted  to  wel- 
come you  into  the  field  as  a  competitor,  and  when  there  is  no  room  here  for  the  English 
boy  or  girl — when  you  close  up  Canada — I  will  send  my  boys  and  girls  to  Australia.  I 
am  anxious  before  leaving  to  make  one  or  two  observations  with  reference  to  some  state- 
ments that  have  appeared  regarding  my  system  in  some  o£  the  papers.  There  was  a 
statement  I  read  by  Mrs.  Rigby  to  the  effect  that  the  efforts  of  institutions  like  mine  in 
England  had  proved  comparatively  futile  as  regards  the  classes  with  which  we  attempt 
to  deal.  I  should  just  like  to  give  one  or  two  facts.  Twenty  years  ago  in  England  and 
Wales,  there  were  10,000  under  sixteen  in  the  prisons.  Ten  years  ago  this 
had  deereased  to  7,173  ;  in  1885  it  had  dropped  down  to  4,792.  In  1889  it  had  fallen  to 
under  2,000  ;  that  is  in  England  and  Wales.  I  will  mention  a  further  fact :  In  London 
there  were  in  1878,  927  children  in  the  gaols  under  twelve  years  of  age  ;  in  1885  there 
were  250  ;  to  day  there  is  not  one.  These  changes  hive  resulted  and  this  has  been  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  due  chi-ifly  to  ths  action  of  insti- 
tutions like  our  own.  I  venture  to  put  these  facts  which  cmnot  be  disputed  against  the 
allegations  that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  our  system  by  persons  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  its  working. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Has  your  general  criminal  population  in  England  decreased  ?     A    Oh,  yes,  it  his 
greatly  decreased. 

Q.  And  the  pauper  population  too  ?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  decrease  may  not  be  so  much  due  to  tho  action  of  your  institution,  as 
to  the  higher  state  of  civilization  that  is  existing  there?  A.  Well  our  institutions  are 
the  result  of  that  and  we  say  that  the  reason  that  we  have  not  the  number  of  young 
criminals  is  that  instead  of  sending  boys  and  girls  to  prison,  we  have  by  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  schools,  reformatories,  and  voluntary  institutions,  made  it  impissible 
for  them  to  grow  up  criminals. 

Q.  Since  1840,  has  not  the  gradual  decrease  been  going  on?  A.  The  decrease  has 
steadily  been  going  on  in  proportion  to  the  work  that  has  been  done,  beginning  with  the 
opening  of  the  reformatories  and  industrial  schools.  There  is  just  one  other  statement  I 
desire  to  correct.  I  am  told  that  in  the  public  press  of  this  city  last  Saturday,  there  was 
a  report  that  it  had  been  stated  before  this  Commission  that  I  and  others  had  brought 
over  a  number  of  immoral  women,  or  criminal  persons,  and  had  left  them  here.  I  desire 
to  give  that  an  emphatic  denial. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  such  evidence  given  before  this  Commission  aud  I  have  seen  no 
such  statement  ?     A.  Then  I  may  regard  it  as  without  foundation. 
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The  following  letter  of  explanation  Dr.  Barnardo  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Prison  Commission  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  appended  to  the  report  of  his  evidence 
given  before  the  Commission  on  August  4th. 

Dr.  Barnardo's  Home, 

214  Farley  Ave.,  Toronto,  4th  August,  1890. 
To  J.    W.  Lanqmuvry  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  thinking  over  the  substance  of  my  evidence  given  before  your  Com- 
mission this  day,  it  occurs  to  me  that  on  one  important  subject  I  have  made  an  erroneous 
statement  which  I  desire  to  correct ;  and  on  another  subject  my  statement  was,  I  fear,  so 
hurried  and  confused  as  to  lead  to  a  misconception  of  my  meaning.  I  crave  your  per- 
mission to  correct  the  error  and  to  make  the  latter  statement  sufficiently  clear  and  full. 

First  as  to  the  error,  I  stated  in  answer  I  think  to  a  question  of  yours,  that  the  boys 
we  had  placed  out  in  farms  were  visited  from  two  to  four  times  a  year.  That  I  under- 
stand is  not  correct.  All  boys  are  visited  once  a  year  and  some  of  them  oftener.  That  is 
to  say,  wherever  a  case  occurs,  which  appears  to  our  managers  at  Toronto  to  require 
more  frequent  visitation,  th^  visits  would  be  oftener  than  once  a  year  ;  but  at  present 
unless  something  of  a  special  nature  arose  to  demand  greater  frequency,  only  one  visit 
would  be  paid  to  each  boy.  But  as  regards  the  girls,  the  visits  are  much  more  frequent  and 
with  these  it  would  be  safe  to  aver  that  trie  visits  are  from  two  to  four  annually, 
probably  averaging  three,  except  in  those  older  cas^s,  where  the  girls  were  beginning  to 
be  looked  upon  as  settled  and  as  not  requiring  such  close  and  constant  supervision. 

The  statement  which  I  think  I  gave  you  in  a  confused  fashion  was  to  the  effect  that 
after  the  boys  had  landed  at  Quebec  they  were  discharged  at  stations  en  route  between 
Montreal  and  Toronto.  This  would  convey  an  appearance  of  lack  of  care,  which  is  just 
the  reverse  of  what  happens.     The  correct  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  : — 

Prior  to  the  landing  of  any  party,  applications  are  received  from  farmers  for  the 
services  of  the  boy*.  These  applications  having  been  thoroughly  sifted,  a  certain  number 
of  them  are  approved  of,  and  a  list  of  these  are  forwarded  to  Rimouski  in  the  summer, 
or  to  Halifax  in  the  winter,  to  meet  our  manager  Mr.  Owen  on  his  arrival  there  in  com- 
mand of  his  party.  Before  reaching  Quebec  or  Portland,  as  the  case  may  be,  Mr.  Owen 
has  had  time  to  carefully  examine  this  list  of  approved  applicants,  and  to  allot  the  boys 
under  his  care  to  each,  according  to  their  several  capacities,  with  which  he  is  familiar. 
Having  done  this  it  enables  him  to  ticket  each  boy  through  to  his  destination  and  check 
his  baggage,  and  in  event  of  that  destination  being  east  of  Toronto  it  is  not  needful  to 
carry  the  boy  so  far  as  Toronto ;  but  by  appointment  with  the  respective  farmers  the 
boys  are  met  at  several  stations  en  route  and  are  transferred  by  Mr.  Owen  to  the  care 
of  their  future  employers.  Boys  who  are  to  settle  west  of  Toronto  are  brought  on  by  Mr. 
Owen  to  that  city,  and  are  subsequently  distributed. 

I  find  that  in  accordance  with  your  wish  I  am  to  inform  your  Commission  of  the 
exact  number  of  boys  sent  by  us  direct  to  Manitoba  since  1882.  These  I  find  were  in  all 
275  The  remainder  1,820  were  either  sent  direct  to  Toronto,  or  distributed  east  of  that 
city  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  making  a  total  of  2,095  boys  since  1882  ;  the  remainder 
of  our  total  numbers  being  girls. 

I  trust  you  will  allow  the  above  correction  to  find  a  place  on  the  minutes  of  my 
evidence. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

T.  J.  Barnardo. 
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Penetanguishene  Reformatory,  9th  August,  1890 

Present: — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman;  Hon.  Chas.  Drury ;  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin  ; 
Dr.  Rose  brugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Thos.  McCrosson,  Superintendent  of  the  Ontario  Reformatory  for  Boys,  called  and 
sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  reformatory? 
A.  In  July,  1879,  and  installed  on  August  23rd  of  the  same  year. 

Q.  Of  whom  is  your  staff  comprised  ?  A.  First,  there  is  the  deputy  superintendent  ; 
then  the  bursar,  the  surgeon,  two  chaplains — Catholic  and  Protestant  respectively — one 
is  continuously  engaged  as  chaplain,  that  is,  the  Catholic.  For  the  Protestants  we  have 
at  present  three  chaplains  who  conduct  the  services  in  turns.  Up  to  February  in  this 
year  we  had  two  chaplains,  one  Protestaut  and  one  Catholic,  but  since — in  the  absence 
of  a  regular  Protestant  chaplain — the  ministers  of  the  three  Protestant  denominations 
officiate  in  turns.  Then  we  have  three  school  teachers,  two  Protestant  and  one  Catholic, 
the  steward,  the  storekeeper,  the  carpenter,  the  engineer,  baker,  shoemaker,  tailor, 
farmer,  and  gardener  ;  we  have  four  guards,  one  teamster,  one  has  charge  of  the  works 
outside,  one  has  charge  of  the  play-room,  we  have  also  got  a  stable-keeper  and  a  gate- 
keeper.    We  have  a  chief  night  attendant,  and  four  night  guards. 

Q.  Are  the  master  carpenter  and  the  master  tailor  employed  exclasively  in  the 
shops  for  the  instruction  of  the  boys  or  do  they  also  act  as  guards?  A.  They  are 
guards  as  well  as  instructors,  but  only  over  their  own  hoys  except  in  special  circum- 
stances. If  for  instance,  boys  made  an  escape  or  an  attempt  to  escape,  then  we  would 
take  the  master  tailor  from  his  shop  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the  whole  of  the  boys  if 
necessary  ;  but  the  main  duties  of  these  officials  are  to  act  as  instructors. 

Q.  The  cost  of  your  institution  is  how  much  1  A.  $199.60  per  head,  for  1888,  the 
total  cost  for  1889  was  $45,330.99. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  number  of  boys  you  have  in  charge  ?  A.  Two  hundred  and 
eleven. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  institution  to-day  ?  A.  Two  hundred  and 
eight. 

Q.  How  many  boys  were  committed  to  the  institution  last  year]     A.  Eighty  five. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  these  boys  were  committed  for  1  A.  One  was  committed 
for  assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape,  two  for  assault  and  robbery,  one  for  arson,  one 
for  burglary  and  larceny,  two  for  burglary,  one  for  fraudulent  appropriation,  one  for 
housebreaking,  two  for  housebreaking  and  larceny,  three  for  horse  stealing,  seven  as  incor- 
rigible, two  for  indecent  assault,  forty-nine  for  larceny,  one  for  larceny  of  a  registered 
letter,  two  for  shop-breaking,  two  for  shop-breaking  and  larceny,  and  eight  for  vagrancy. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  is  incorrigible  ?  A.  That  means  boys  who  are  not  subject  to  parental 
control  and  whose  family  cannot  keep  them  in  order — boys  who  will  not  go  to  school,  who 
will  be  unruly,  disobedient,  and  whose  friends  desire  to  get  them  sent  to  a  reformatory. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  That  is  under  the  Act  of  the  Province  ?     A.  Yes,  the  Act  of  1880. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  age  of  those  85  boys  1  A.  They  commenced  at  seven  and 
went  up  to  twenty-one. 

Q.  What  was  the  average?     A  One-half  of  them  would  be  of  the  ages  of  13,  14. 
and  15,     Those  figures  would  represent  half  of  those  who  were  committed. 
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Q.  What  was  the  number  of  boys  committed  annually  during  the  three  years,  prior  to 
1889?     A.  The  numbers  were  60,  78,  and  85   respectively.     The  crimes  I  have  named 
would  be  a  fair  tasis  upon  which  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  oflences  for  the  other 
years.     We  have  boys  sometimes  for  throwing  stones  on  the  railway,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  other  offences  of  a  like  nature. 

Q.  How  many  boys  were  committed  last  year  under  section  27  of  chapter  24  of  the 
Ontario  Statutes  for  indefinite  periods]  A.  28,  presuming  that  indefinite  sentences 
represent  convictions  under  the  Ontario  Statutes. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  nature  of  the  offences  for  which  the  28  boys  were  sentenced 
indefinitely  ?  A.  Indecent  assault  one,  vagrancy  one,  larceny  sixteen,  shop-breaking  aid 
larceny  one,  malicious  stabbing  one,  horse  stealing  one,  receiving . stolen  money  one, 
indecent  assault  one,  burglary  and  larceny  one. 

Q.  By  what  magistrates  or  judges  were  they  sentenced  1  A.  Police  magistrates  and 
judges  throughout  the  Province  with  some  few  exceptions. 

Q.  How  are  the  remaining  boys  sentenced  ?  A.  Under  the  Dominion  Statutes,  I 
presume,  by  their  being  sentenced  definitely. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  dealing  with  boys  who  are  sentenced  indefinitely  in  orde^r 
to  determine  when  they  shall  be  discharged  ?  A.  We  have  no  system  of  dealing  with 
them  different  from  any  of  the  other  inmates. 

Q.  How  do  you  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the  court  then  ?  A.  We  don't  attempt 
any  distinction. 

Q.  Have  you  any  gocd-conduct  record  book  to  determine  whether  a  boy  shall  earn 
his  discharge  in  a  lesser  period  than  the  five  years,  the  maximum  term  of  his  sentence  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Why  1  A.  For  the  reason  that  I  would  be  making  class  legislation  and  drawing 
a  distinction  between  the  boys.  If  I  have  got  a  fifth  of  the  boys  sentenced  on  this 
principle  I  could  not  go  to  work  and  let  them  earn  their  discharge,  because  some  magis- 
trates applying  the  laws  of  the  same  country  do  not  sentence  others  on  this  principle,  and 
[  would  be  guilty  of  a  great  injustice  to  the  rest  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution  were  I 
to  allow  this  principle  to  operate  as  regards  a  small  minority. 

Q.  Then  is  section  27  of  chapter  24  inoperative  as  far  as  the  reformatory  is  con- 
cerned ?  A.  It  is,  except  in  a  limited  sense  under  the  apprenticing  clause,  or  where  the 
boys  are  apprenticed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  invidious  dealing  that  you  speak  of  would  have  a  bad 
effect  if  you  carried  the  law  out  in  its  entirety  ?     A.  Of  necessity  it  would. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  injustice  of  it  would  rest  rather  with  the  magistrate 
who  committed  the  boy  than  with  you  ?  A.  Certainly,  but  I  have  to  deal  with  the  boys 
while  they  are  here  and  the  magistrate  has  not.  I  would  be  in  a  constant  turmoil  if  I 
were  to  perpetuate  the  injustice  of  the  magistrate. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Does  not  the  law  lay  down  the  mode  of  dealing  with  these  boys  ?  A.  No.  If 
the  boys  were  all  sentenced  as  they  ought  to  be  under  the  Ontario  Statute,  then  I  could 
draw  up  rules  and  regulations  whereby  grades  could  be  established,  subject  to  the 
Governor  in-Council  approving  of  them ;  but  until  the  time  arrives  when  they  are  so 
sentenced  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q  But  if  carrying  out  the  law  as  it  now  stands  caused  a  public  scandal  or  any 
excitement  in  the  country,   would  not  the  fact  of   its  being  called  attention,  to  vcl  V&at 
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way,  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  magistrates  and  judges  and  thus  lead  to  the  law  being 
altered  ?  A.  So  strongly  was  I  of  opinion  that  this  should  be  done,  that  public  attention 
should  be  called  to  this,  that  I  made  a  strong  presentment  to  the  Ontario  Government 
in  my  report  of  1882.  The  Ontario  Government  is  fully  aware  that  I  have  not  intro- 
duced the  grading  system  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  that  report. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  having  a  book  as  provided  for  in  section  31  of 
the  Ontario  statute  in  order  to  keep  a  record  of  good  behaviour  and  industry  1  A.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  having  a  book,  but  the  record  would  be  useless  because  no 
application  could  be  made  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys  who  have  earned  remission  of  sentence  under  this  Act  ? 
A.  No.  It  has  been  entirely  inoperative.  I  prepared  grade  books  and  opened  one,  but 
found  that  if  I  continued  to  open  it  I  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  majority  of  the 
boys.  My  reasons  for  the  course  I  adopted  are  set  out  in  the  report  which  I  prepared 
for  1885. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  respect  to  boys  sent  to 
this  reformatory  could  not  be  carried  out  with  some  without  being  made  general  t 
A.  It  could  not.  Suppose  I  have  got  200  boys,  160  sent  here  for  fixed  periods  and  40 
sent  for  indefinite  periods,  the  crimes  of  those  represented  in  the  40  being  worse  a  great 
deal  than  the  crimes  committed  by  the  160  ;  of  course  those  were  sentenced  by  different 
magistrates  or  judges,  but  the  fact  that  this  benefit  was  given  by  the  judges  to  the  worst 
boys  would  necessarily  create  a  spirit  of  rebellion  if  the  boys  had  any  spirit.  They  would 
say  at  once  that  the  country  was  doing  them  an  injustice.  1  would  not  expect  to  curb 
or  control  boys  chafing  under  such  a  one-sided  system.  I  repeat,  it  would  be  an  injustice 
to  apply  it. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  reasons  why  you  consider  the  indefinite  sentence  system 
inoperative  as  respects  a  limited  number  of  boys  1  A  Yes ;  on  account  of  the  reference 
having  still  to  be  made  to  Ottawa  to  secure  pardon.  The  pardon  and  reward  should  be 
given  effect  to  at  the  time  the  boy's  conduct  j  astifies  the  action.  At  present,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  the  circumlocution  required  to  get  the  par- 
don from  Ottawa. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  anomalous  position  of  matters  between  the  Province  and  the 
Dominion  subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  this  institution  1  A.  The  principle  is  com- 
pletely subversive  of  the  application  of  the  best  reforming  agencies. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  institution  were  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Provincial 
Government  the  results  would  be  different  1  A.  Of  necessity  they  would.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  such  another  anomaly  existing  where  an  institution  in  its  vital 
principle  is  worked  by  one  government,  and  the  management  and  responsibility  for  its 
maintenance  devolve  upon  another  ;  and  the  absurdity  of  it  is  that  at  present  such  a  state 
of  things  does  not  exist  in  Lower  Canada.  As  E  understand  it  the  pardoning  power  is 
vested  in  the  authorities  within  the  Province  as  regards  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in 
relation  to  the  Quebec  reformatory  located  at  Montreal.  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  inspector  of 
prisons  and  asylums  for  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Convention  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  in  1887,  said  :  "  With  the  exception  of  the  infants  at  their 
mothers'  breasts  when  they  are  arrested,  no  children  are  committed  to  prison  with  the 
adult  criminals  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  We  have  separate  reformatory  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and  1 6  who  become  amenable  to  the  laws,  and 
industrial  schools  for  children  under  1 2  years.  We  attach  a  deal  of  importance  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  our  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  We  believe  that 
when  boys  and  girls  are  convicted  for  their  first  offence  against  the  law  that  is  the  proper 
time  to  apply  to  them  the  punishment  and  discipline  of  the  reformatory,  and  that  we  are 
much  more  likely  to  succeed  then  than  we  should  be  if  we  delayed  until  they  were  more 
hardened  in  crime  and  convicted  for  graver  offences.  The  criminal  laws  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  are  made  by  the  Federal  Legislature  ;  those  which  govern  the  reformatories 
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are  of  that  class,  but  their  administration  his  b>en  left  to  the  Provincial  Legislature. 
There  is,  however,  a  special  statute  applicable  to  thf*  Province  of  Quebec  which  differs  in 
some  particulars  from  the  statutes  enforced  in  other  Provinces.  That  statute  authorizes 
the  judiciary  to  commit  to  a  reformatory  for  any  term  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than 
five  years,  after  convic  ion,  any  person  apparently  under  16  years  of  age.  The  judiciary 
have  no  discretionary  power,  bat  even  for  first  offences,  however  trifling,  two  years  must 
be  the  lightest  sentence.  In  my  opinion  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  better  served,  and 
boys  more  likely  to  be  reformed,  if  shorter  sentences  for  first  offences  wer*  imposed.  As 
the  law  now  stands  a  youth  of  17  years  convicted  of  petty  larceny  would  be  likely  to  get 
30  days  in  the  common  gaol  for  his  first  offence,  but  a  youth  of  1H  years  convicted  of 
the  same  offence  must  get  at  least  two  years  in  the  reformatory.  The  pardoning  power 
is  vested  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  and  is  very  often  exercised  in  favor  of 
the  boys  who  behave  well.  The  directors  are  also  authorized  to  apprentice  or  hire  out 
as  domestic  servants  boys  or  girls,  and  the  time  they  serve  is  counted  as  part  of 
their  sentences,  but  they  always  remain  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  reformatory 

officials Closely    connected   with    the   reformatory    at    Quebec    is    the 

Industrial  School,  which,  however,  is  governed  entirely  by  Provincial  laws.  There  are 
four  schools  of  this  class,  three  of  them  being  for  Roman  Catholic  children,  which  are 
managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  have  a  contract  with  the  government  for  that 
purpose,  and  one  for  Protestant  children,  which  is  managed  by  a  corporation  known  as 
the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  of  Montreal,  who  have  also  contracted  with  the  govern- 
ment. Any  two  justices  of  the  peace  may  commit  to  these  schools  to  be  maintained  at 
the  public  expense  children  under  12  years  of  age  who  are  orphans  without  means  of 
subsistence,  also  children  whose  parents  are  undergoing  legal  punishment  in  prison. 
The  municipality  may  also  cause  to  be  committed  children  of  parents  who  are 
habitual  drunkards,  or  who  suffer  from  continual  sickness  or  extreme  poverty, 
provided  such  municipality  pay  one-half  their  cost  of  maintenance.  Parents  and 
guardians  may  also  cause  to  be  committed  children  of  bid  and  vicious  habits  whom  they 
cannot  control,  but  they  must  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  full.  These  children  all 
attend  school,  and  the  Sisters,  who  are  the  best  nurses  in  the  world,  seem  to  thoroughly 
do  their  duty  by  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  see  that  no  children  are  kept 
in  these  schools  at  the  public  cost  after  they  are  twelve  years  o'd." 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  institution  can  ever  be  made  an  effective  reformatory 
under  the  present  system  1  A.  No,  never  ;  it  is  handicapped  day  by  day.  I  would  not 
say  that  the  whole  principle  is  wrong,  but  it  is  very  imperfect  and  defective. 

Q.  State  where  the  chief  defectiveness  of  the  system  comes  in.  A.  First,  in  per- 
petuating the  definite  sentence ;  secondly,  in  the  pardoning  power  being  withheld  from 
the  Province  that  maintains,  controls  and  manages,  and  is  responsible  for  the  institution 
and  its  inmates. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  defects  that  you  can  point  out.  Do  you  think,  for 
instance,  that  some  boys  are  sent  here  when  too  young.  A.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
unworthy  sentimentality  in  connection  with  this  question  of  age  as  regards  juvenile 
crime.  I  have  boys  eight  or  rine  years  old  who  can  give  pointers  in  crime  to  some  of 
the  oldest  boys  that  we  have.  I  think  if  an  institution  were  as  it  should  be,  under 
proper  legislation,  you  cannot  send  boys  in  too  young,  so  long  as  they  are  capable  of 
offending  the  laws  of  the  country  and  are  held  responsible  to  the  laws  of  the  country  for 
the  offence. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  of  contamination  between  boys  of 
five  and  six  and  eight  and  nine,  and  youths  of  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age  1 
A-  That  is  where  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  I  have  a  number  of  lads  who  come  in  at 
fifteen  or  sixteen  who  are  as  free  from  crime,  from  the  standard  of  criminality,  as  the 
average  lad  outside  of  respectable  character  and  good  conduct.  They  may  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  commit  an  offence,  but  I  have  got  some  here  who  have  no  tendency  towards 
crime,  whilst  I  have  other  boys  who  were  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  crimA.    Takfe 
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for  instance  a  boy  I  have  here  convicted  for  indecent  assault.  He  never  actually  com- 
mitted the  indecent  assault.  He  was  caught  by  a  younger  brother  of  the  girl  he  is 
alleged  to  have  assaulted,  and  with  whom  he  had  been  going  home.  When  the  girl  was 
discovered  by  her  brother  with  this  youth,  she  claimed  that  he  assaulted  her  and  com- 
pelled her,  but  the  boy  in  my  opinion  was  never  guilty  of  the  crime  at  all.  I  have  a  boy 
sent  here  for  manslaughter,  who  was  innocent  of  manslaughter,  but  the  judge  thought  it 
was  best  for  him  to  be  sent  here,  having  regard  to  his  surroundings,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  educated  and  learning  a  trade.  I  think  boys  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years  of  age, 
picked  up  from  the  streets  of  Toronto — Lombard,  Duchess  and  Dorset  Streets — the 
majority  of  these  boys  will  contaminate  older  boys.  Of  course  I  limit  the  age.  I  con- 
sider any  boy  under  seven  too  young  to  send  here. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  think  then  that  a  boy's  antecedents  and  surroundings  would  be  a  better  guide 
as  regards  his  criminality  than  his  age.  A.  Yes,  and  they  would  influence  me  more  in 
deciding  his  cise.  Little  boys  that  we  have  are  many  of  them  confirmed  in  their  vicious 
courses,  and  are  sent  by  the  county  here  in  order  that  they  may  be  got  rid  of.  Boys  who 
have  proper  parents  and  proper  homes  are  not  sent  here  as  a  rule.  Those  boys  are  pitch- 
forked upon  the  Province  or  upon  the  municipality,  and  they  are  got  rid  of  by  being  sent 
here. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  some  of  the  boys  ought  to  be  placed  i:i  some  other  institution 
than  this  1  A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Some  one  might  say  they  ought  t y  be 
sent  to  an  industrial  school,  but  I  stand  by  my  own  institution.  I  believe  I  have  a 
better  means  of  handling  them  and  can  do  better  for  them. 

Q.  What  means,  if  any,  of  classification  have  you  for  the  boys  in  this  establish- 
ment, or  do  you  depend  entirely  upon  the  supervision  you  exercise?  A.  We  have 
no  means  of  classifying  or  sub  dividing. 

Q.  Do  you  depend  entirely  upon  personal  supervision  ?  A.  Yes,  close,  person  il 
supervision. 

Q.  Take  the  associated  dormitories  at  night ;  how  do  you  supervise  them  ? 
A.  We  have  the  most  perfect  system  of  watchfulness  that  can  well  be  instituted.  We  have 
four  night  guards  with  a  chief  night  attendant.  His  duties  are  to  visit  the  dormitories 
every  hour,  to  see  that  the  heat  and  ventilation  are  all  right,  that  all  the  lights' are 
maintained,  and  whilst  upon  this  I  may  tell  you  that  the  dormitories  are  kept  brightly 
lighted  the  whole  night.  He  registers  his  visit  by  a  book  kept  by  the  dormitory  guard,  and 
the  dormitory  guard  registers  in  a  book  kept  by  him  He  must  then  show  that  he  has 
everything  in  perfect  condition,  and  he  must  record  himself  every  half  hour  at  the 
extreme  north-east  part  of  the  building  and  the  extreme  south-west,  which  involves  his 
going  round  the  building,  passing  the  dormitories  on  the  way.  If  there  are  boys  in  the 
wing  he  must  visit  them  every  hour,  and  record  his  visit.  If  there  are  boys  in  the  hos- 
pital he  must  visit  them  every  hour  as  well,  and  likewise  enter  his  visit  in  the  book. 

Q.  How  is  the  record  checked  by  you  to  see  that  the  night  guard  does  his  duty  t 
A.  The  dormitory  guard's  duties  are  to  patrol  the  dormitories  and  record  themselves 
at  four  electric  stations  every  seven  and  a  half  minutes — that  is,  the  round  of  the  four 
stations  are  performed  during  the  seven  and  a  half  minutes — and  I  see  the  record  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  the  associated  dormitory  to  the  single  room  1  A.  No,  not  under 
all  circumstances.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  a  system  by  which  each  boy 
would  have  a  room  to  himself,  but  where  he  would  still  b3  under  personal  supervision. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  sake  of  decency,  because  each  boy  could  have  a  small 
place  of  his  own,  and  this  would  encourage  him  to  take  a  pride  in  it. 
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Q.  Would  this  ensure  the  same  order  do  you  think  1  A.  This  would  ensure  th * 
most  perfect  order  in  my  opinion.  In  one  institution  in  the  States  that  I  know  of,  a  boy 
can  open  his  room  and  go  out  of  it  and  lock  it  again,  but  he  cannot  open  any  other  boy's 
door. 

Q.  Would  you  extend  this  separate  system  to  boys  under  ten  years  of  age  ?  A.  [ 
would.  I  would  have  it  so  that  e*ch  boy  should  possess  a  little  ro:>m  if  it  was  only 
separated  from  the  others  by  a  curtain. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  that  close  system  of  watch  that  you  have  now  ?  A.  No, 
because  the  boys  would  be  in  their  cells  or  bedrooms,  but  still  there  would  not  be  much 
difficulty  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  discovered  bad  practices  going  on  amongst  the  boys  during  the 
night  ?     A.  Yes,  I  detect  them  all  the  time. 

Q.  Don  you  think  that  these  would  be  reduced  under  the  associate  system  rather  than 
increased  ?  A.  Yes,  I  consider  that  the  associated  system  makes  the  greatest  difficulty 
for  anything  of  a  criminal  character  to  go  on.  It  makes  it  far  more  difficult  for  criminal 
practices. 

Q.  There  is  tradition  of  filth  in  the  institution.  Have  you  got  it  properly  cleansed  ? 
A.  Yes  ;  but  some  advanced  ideas  in  regard  to  decency  could  be  introduced. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  association  of  the  boys  in  other  parts  of  the  institution , 
they  associate  freely  in  the  shops  don't  they  ?  A.  No  further  than  what  you  have  seen 
to-day.  They  are  allowed  to  talk  reasonably.  We  do  not  establish  the  silent  system, 
but  they  are  supposed  to  be  kept  in  their  places  and  order  is  maintained.  The  places 
where  perfect  silence  is  compelled  are  the  chapel,  the  dormitory,  the  school  room,  and 
the  dining  room. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  have  what  is  now  known  as 
the  family  system  instead  of  the  congregate  system  ;  to  have  cottages  where  there  are 
say  thirty  boys  under  a  man  and  his  wife  and  these  two  people  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  thirty  boys  ?     A.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  ?  A.  It  keeps  the  family  relation  up  and 
is  more  humanizing  in  the  first  place.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  idea  of  the  benefits 
arising  from  classification  or  sub-division,  they  can  be  obtained  there.  One  cottage  could 
be  established  for  boys  whose  ages  range  from  seven  to  ten  ;  another  for  those  from  ten 
to  twelve,  and  so  on.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it  that  can  be  carried  out.  I  would  not 
say  there  is  any  truth  in  it ;  but  get  a  proper  couple,  a  proper  man  and  woman,  to  take 
the  same  place  in  the  cottage  as  the  head  of  a  family  does  in  his  own  household,  a  house 
father  and  house  mother,  there  is  a  more  close  family  interchange  between  them  and  the 
children  than  is  possible  under  any  other  system.  And  next,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
emulation  springs  up,  one  cottage  wants  to  shew  that  it  is  more  advanced  than  another. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  proper  plan  upon  which  to  conduct  a  reformatory. 

Dr.  R08ERRUOH. 

Q.  What  number  of  boys  would  you  allow  the  heads  of  each  cottage  to  handle  I  A. 
Twenty,  but  I  think  thirty  or  forty  could  be  handled. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  you  adopted  the  cottage  system,  would  you  recommend  a  separate  room  for 
boys,  or  associated  sleeping  dormitories  ?  A.  I  would  recommend  a  separate  room,  but 
I  admit  that  the  cottage  system  has  one  drawback.  We  could  not  exercise  the  night 
surveillance,  because  if  there  are  only  the  house  father  and  the  house  mother  they  could 
not  exercise  the  supervision  that  we  have  now  under  the  system  of  nigjht  ^aax<&&.     fe*s^ 
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understand  the  husband  sleeps  in  the  porch  where  the  dormitories  are ;  and  there  are 
holes  in  the  wall,  or  windows,  through  which  he  can  look,  but  he  might  forget  to  keep  a 
close  watch,  and  his  supervision  would  not  be  effective. 

Q.  Ooming  now  to  the  industrial  system  here,  will  you  tell  the  Commission  what 
you  do  in  that  direction  1  A.  We  have  endeavored  to  employ  the  boys  as  best  we  can, 
but  not  to  their  benefit  as  it  should  be.  By  the  sub-division  of  schools  we  have  been 
able  to  separate  them,  but  the  employment  is  more  for  maintaining  better  order  and 
discipline.  So  far  as  the  actual  teaching  of  a  particular  trade  goes,  I  cannot  say  that 
it  is  of  much  benefit  to  them  ;  and  when  they  go  out  it  frequently  follows  that  they  have 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  any  trade.  We  might  give  them  some  knowledge  of 
tailoring  that  might  enable  them  to  get  in  somewhere  as  improvers.  Our  shoemaking  is 
no  trade  at  all.  We  make  shoes  for  the  inmates  but  the  knowledge  that  the  boys  accquire 
in  shoemaking  is  of  no  value  outside. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  would  like  with  respect  to  the  tailoring  work  to  ask  this  :  don't  you  think  if 
you  had  these  boys  doing  plain  felling  and  seaming  properly  as  it  is  required  to  be 
done  in  the  outside,  the  little  merchant  tailors  in  the  country  would  be  glad  to  take  them 
as  apprentices  ?     A.  Well,  we  do  get  a  few  placed  in  that  way. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  the  place  had  a  reputation  for  that  kind  of  work  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  1  A.  That  is  a  very  good  suggestion  and  I  shall  see  that  the  master 
tailor  acts  upon  it. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Then  what  other  trades  have  you  got  ?  A.  We  have  got  mechanical  engineering 
confined  to  the  more  simple  class  of  work,  blacksmithing,  steam-fitting,  carpentering  in 
a  limited  way,  a  little  jobbing  and  putting  up  of  rough  stuff.  Our  land  capable  of  culti- 
vation being  limited,  we  have  kept  this  branch  of  industry  down  to  our  domestic  wants, 
to  the  growing  of  potatoes,  oats,  hay  and  such  like. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  provide  all  the  produce  that  you  require  ?    A.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  an  institution  of  this  kind  would  be  conducted  much  more 
suocessfully  if  it  had  good  land  ?    A.  I  do  think  so,  much  more  successfully. 

Q.  Now,  you  admit  that  you  are  exceedingly  defective  in  the  industrial  part  of  the 
work ;  what  is  the  reason  ?  A.  For  the  reason  that  we  have  not  employment » for  the 
boys  at  any  art  or  trade,  and  we  cannot  introduce  new  industries  without  serious  loss, 
and  were  we  to  introduce  them  we  would  run  the  risk  of  having  the  labor  combinations 
taking  exception  to  them,  if  we  put  our  produce  upon  the  market. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  not  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  industries  largely  due  to  the  position  of  the 
reformatory  1  A.  Yes,  but  there  is  a  stronger  reason  now.  If  we  had  got  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  productive  industry  here  that  would  keep  the  boys  employed,  and  the  pro- 
duce had  to  go  upon  the  market,  it  would  be  in  contravention  to  the  legislation  passed  in 
connection  with  prisons,  and  geographically  we  are  so  situated  that  were  we  to  employ 
the  boys  at  skilled  labor,  we  could  not  put  our  prod'ice  upon  the  market  except  at  a  great 
cost 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  technical  instruction  in  industrial  lines  ?  A.  We  could  if 
the  Government  fitted  us  up  for  it. 

(j.  Do  you  think  that  any  lad  can  be  really  reformed  in  this  or  any  other  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  unless  he  is  given  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  ?     A.  Not  unless  some 
industry  is  taught.     But  even  if  you  had  technological  schools  you  might  not  be  able  to 
carry  him  far. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  know  from  what  I  have  heard,  where  there  are  many  country  villages  in  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  shoes  repaired  :  if  you  send  boys  out  to  these  place3  who 
are  taught  cobbling,  they  would  earn  a  good  living  ?  A.  They  might  do  so,  but  I  have 
not  gone  into  this  question. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  employment  of  boys  as  a  means  of  reformation  is  a  most 
important  element  in  a  reformatory  ?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  industrial  training  for  boys?  A.  I 
think  for  the  boys  that  we  have,  some  practical  knowledge  would  be  best,  and  then  it 
might  be  a  benefit  to  a  boy  to  be  taught  to  be  industrious  without  giving  him  an  absolute 
training  in  a  special  trade.  The  industrial  training  might  be  of  great  benefit  without 
giving  him  a  trade.  We  are  not  giving  a  complete  trade,  but  we  just  give  him  enough 
to  inculcate  habits  of  industry. 

Q.  But  if  you  are  inculcating  habits  of  industry  without  giving  him  a  trade,  are 
you  doing  fairly  by  the  boy  1     A.  Yes,  if  he  has  a  good  education. 

Q  If  you  have  not  taught  him  how  to  use  his  hands,  how  is  he  to  obtain  his  living, 
even  supposing  you  have  taught  him  the  habit  of  being  industrious  ?  A.  Well,  I  still 
think  it  would  do  him  some  good. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  some  kind  of  industrial  training  ought  to  be  part  of  reforma 
tory  work  ?  A.  Yes ;  technological  training  and  reproductive  industry  would  be 
important  agencies  in  the  reformation  in  the  young  criminal. 

Q.  Do  you  think  after  an  experience  of  eleven  years,  that  this  is  a  proper  place  to 
have  a  reformatory  ;  can  you  have  in  a  place  like  Penetanguishene  the  full  advantages 
that  you  ought  to  have  in  an  institution  for  the  training  of  the  young ;  and  are  you  in 
touch  with  the  public  up  here  ?     A.  No,  we  are  away  from  all  important  centres. 

Q.  Do  you  think  for  such  an  institution  as  this  that  is  an  advantage  or  otherwise  ? 
A.  It  is  a  decided  drawback.  It  would  be  far  more  advantageous  to  have  such  an 
institution  within  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles  of  a  city.  Away  up  a  hundred  miles  in 
this  northern  country  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  for  a  revenue -producing  insti- 
tution: for  general  purposes  the  closer  to  the  centre  of  population  the  better.  We  are  here 
all  the  twelve  months  in  the  year  without  seeing  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
inmates  of  the  institution,  and  this  has  an  injurious  effect. 

Q.  Is  it  important  in  the  management  of  a  public  institution  of  this  kind,  in  which 
the  public  are  generally  interested,  that  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
it  is  going  on,  how  it  is  fulfilling  its  purpose.  Does  it  not  act  as  a  stimulant  upon 
effective  management  7     A.  Certainly,  we  are  apt  to  drift  into  easy  ways. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  effect  does  it  have  upon  boys  to  have  too  much  visiting ;  has  it  not  a 
tendency  to  deaden  the  boys'  sense  of  shame  ?  A.  When  you  discuss  sentiment  I  may 
say  that  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  advocate  that  at  all.  It  is  a  mere  sentiment  and 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  whether  it  would  have  this  effect  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Axglin. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  the  boys  under  fifteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  to  work  during 
the  day  ?  A.  Yes.  We  have  got  from  six  to  ten  cleaning  during  the  day,  then  we  have 
got  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  the  cooking  shop,  laundry,  and  doing  work  of  that  kind  ; 
but  my  greatest  trouble  is  not  being  able  to  employ  boys  from  eight  or  nine  years  down- 
wards ;  unlf ss  they  are  in  school  we  cannot  employ  them  and  they  are  for  the  most  part 
kept  in  the  playroom  with  one  of  the  masters  looking  after  them. 
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Q.  What  proportion  of  the  boys  are  committed  for  long  periods  ;  say  for  three  years 
or  more  ?  A.  Thirty-two  were  committed  indefinitely  out  of  eighty-five,  four  for  seven 
years  and  thirteen  for  five. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you,  under  the  Act  of  1880  apprenticed  many  boys  committed  during  the 
last  year  ?  A.  Three  or  four.  I  don't  suppose  that  we  would  average  more  than  one 
per  annum.  The  Act  is  almost  a  dead  letter.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  will 
take  apprentices.  I  have  no  means  of  finding  out  anything  at  all  about  it ;  then  again 
it  is  inoperative  in  this  way.  Once  a  boy  is  apprenticed  I  lose  control  over  him,  and  if 
he  misbehaves  himself  there  is  no  means  of  bringing  him  back. 

Q.  What  seems  to  be  the  trouble  in  not  being  able  to  find  places  for  a  great  number  ; 
is  it  the  geographical  position  of  the  reformatory  ?  A.  That  certainly  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  apprenticeship  is  a  good  way  of  placing  boys  ?  A.  No  doubt ;  if 
I  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  great  city  where  I  could  exercise  some  kind  of  super- 
vision over  them ;  but  I  would  like  to  see  them  placed  where  my  personal  influence 
would  not  be  lost  upon  them. 

Q.  Could  you  not  place  yourself  in  communication  with  the  county  councils  with  a 
view  to  having  these  boys  engaged  on  farms  1  A.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  a  class 
of  men  who  would  be  at  all  likely  to  take  this  matter  up.  If  we  once  had  the  legislation 
I  have  no  doubt  boys  could  be  apprenticed  or  homeless  loys  could  be  provided  for.  I 
proposed  in  one  of  my  reports  some  means  of  carrying  the  principle  out.  In  many  of 
the  States  the  system  is  complete.  We  are  fifty  years  behind  the  times.  They  have 
their  county  agents,  whose  business  it  is  to  find  out  homes  for  the  boys.  I  proposed 
instead  of  this  that  the  Government  should  employ  the  license  inspector  in  this  way. 
License  inspectors  are  generally  respectable  men  whose  business  requires  them  to  go  over 
the  country  and  enables  them  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  many 
people,  and  the  requirements  of  particular  districts.  This  work  might  very  well  be 
undertaken  by  them. 

Q.  If  indefinite  sentences  were  generally  applied,  would  not  the  feature  of 
apprenticing  be  much  more  largely  carried  out  1     A.  1  have  no  doubt  it  would. 

Q.  Is  it  not  imperative  that  it  should  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  indefinite 
sentence  ]  A.  Most  assuredly  that  is  so.  It  would  serve  well  in  regard  to  homeless 
boy 8.  With  the  majority  of  boys  it  would  not  be  of  much  service ;  but  it  would  be 
a  good  adjunct  in  the  way  of  disposing  of  those  whose  homes  are  not  of  the  proper 
character. 

Q.  Has  that  part  of  the  Act  under  which  boys  can  be  sent  out  provisionally  been 
applied  at  all  ?     A.  No. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  in  the  way  of  putting  boys  out  with  farmers  1  A.  The  want  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  farmers  who  require  boys  is  our  chief  difficulty  in  regard  to  this. 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  boys  who  have  no  heme  to  go  to.  Men  write  to  me 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  I  draw  up  papers  and  then  the  arrangement  falls  through. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Can  you  exercise  the  powers'of  apprenticing  without  the  consent  of  the  Dominion 
Government  ?     A.  Not,  I  think,  as  matters  are  at  present. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.   Have  you  been  able  to  follow  the  career  of  many  of  those  who  have  been  appren- 
ticed out  ?    A.  In  only  one  instance :  that  of  a  boy  who  was  apprenticed  in  Hamilton 
four  years  ago. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  fear  very  much  that  if  it  were  brought  before  the  Dominion  Government 
it  would  be  the  same  with  apprenticing  as  with  pardoning  ?  A.  The  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment have  no  knowledge  of  our  operations.  The  anomaly  is  that  they  hold,  or  profess 
to  hold,  one  of  the  vital  elements  of  the  constitution  under  their  control ;  but  my  conten- 
tion is  that  we  could  pardon  if  we  wanted.  They  do  not  know  whether  we  have  got  100 
or  600  boys  here.  The  institution  is  in  no  way  subject  to  their  inspection.  How  are 
they  to  know  in  what  way  the  institution  is  conducted. 

Q  Will  you  give  us  the  outline  of  your  system  of  secular  education  ?  A.  The  aim  is 
supposed  to  be  to  give  our  boys  a  fair  education,  particularly  to  brin^  them  up  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  three  R's.  These  boys  are  one-half  of  each  day  in  the  hands  of  school 
teachers.  I  may  state  that  the  school  teachers  are  obliged  to  be  certificate i.  The  schools 
are  inspected  twice  a  year  by  the  district  public  inspector. 

Q.  Is  your  system  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  common  school  1  A.  The  same 
course  of  instruction  is  pursued  and  we  use  the  same  books.  We  send  every  boy  out 
able  to  read  and  write,  except  boys  who  may  be  prematurely  discharged,  or  who,  having 
been  unjustly  sent  here,  go  out  more  quickly.  The  others  can  all  read  and  write.  It  is 
one  of  the  things  that  would  guide  me  in  behalf  of  a  boy  for  his  reprieve — his  advance- 
ment in  school.  If  he  has  not  made  an  advance  I  would  say  "  You  have  not  made 
sufficient  progress  while  you  have  been  here  ;  therefore  my  hands  are  tied." 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  a  short  statement  of  the  method  of  religious  instruction 
pursued  at  the  reformatory  1  A.  Hitherto  there  have  been  two  chaplains,  one  Protestant 
and  one  Catholic.  The  chaplaincy  of  the  Protestant  boys  from  the  beginning  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  England  up  to  February  of  this  year.  In  February  the 
Protestant  chaplain  resigned.  He  was  an  Englishman,  and  since  there  h*s  been  no 
appointment ;  but  we  have  been  striving  to  get  one.  At  last,  the  ministers  of  the 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches  decided  to  take  it  in  turns.  Besides  the 
Church  of  England  chaplain,  I  ought  to  say  that  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
ministers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  here  and  they  got  the  boys  of  their  own 
denomination  for  religious  or  doctrinal  instruction,  naming  their  own  time  and  fixing  an 
hour  on  certain  days  twice  a  week  ;  but  since  February  the  system  has  been,  the  Church 
of  England  one  Sunday,  Presbyterian  clergyman  the  next  Sunday,  and  the  Methodist 
minister  the  other  Sunday. 

Q.  How  has  the  mixed  system  worked  ?  A.  I  am  certain,  that  it  will  not  be  nearly 
so  satisfactory  as  having  a  resident  clergyman  with  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  give 
religious  and  moral  instruction  to  the  boys.  I  fear  that  the  system  of  taking  the 
services  by  turns  will  not  work  well,  for  these  ministers  have  congregations  throughout 
the  country  requiring  their  services,  and  they  are  unable  to  attend  to  all  the  duties  of 
the  chaplain.  Another  thing,  the  duties  necessitate  their  being  here  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  for  service  in  order  to  carry  out  the  arrangement  that  existed  before 
for  instruction  ;  and  they  are  unable  to  ome  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  we 
now  have  no  afternoon  service  at  all.  The  Protestant  boys  are  in  the  playground  while 
the  Catholic  boys  are  under  religious  instruction.  Oar  master  tailor  has  been  superinten- 
dent of  a  Sunday  school  but  I  could  not  tell  him  to  d:>  this  work.  It  was  understood, 
however,  amongst  the  clergymen  themselves  that  they  were  to  put  him  over  the  school 
and  he  has  undertaken  it.  The  religious  instruction  formerly  given  on  week  days  has 
failed  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Methodist  minister  has  baen  able  to  come  only  once  or 
twice  during  the  sixteen  or  eighteen  weeks  that  he  has  been  taking  the  services  on  the 
alternate  Sundays  ;  so  you  will  understand  from  what  I  have  said  that  the  boys  are  not 
so  fully  receiving  the  bane  fit  of  religious  instruction  as  they  ought  to  do.  I  wrote  to 
the  in sp actor  on  the  matter  and  asked  for  a  decision,  and  I  pointed  out  that  whatever 
decision  was  arrived  at  their  instruction  should  not  be  less  than  it  was  formerly. 

Q.  When  you  had  a  resident  Protestant  clergymen,  was  he  supposed  to  devote  hia 
whole  time  to  the  service  1     A.  Yes,  but  of  course  we  could  not  lay  dcr*\i  iXtoX >&&&*» 
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Q.  Does  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  devote  his  whole  time  to  his  duties?  A. 
He  is  supposed  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  come  here  ?  A.  It  depends  upon  their  zeal ;  the  regulations 
only  require  that  there  are  to  be  certain  fixed  attendances.  The  Protestant  clergyman 
that  we  had  here,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd,  attended  to  his  duties  and  did  all  that  was  required 
under  the  regulations,  but  there  is  an  undefined  law  which  guides  them  largely  in  the 
matter.  In  addition  to  the  Sunday  services,  there  are  morning  and  evening  prayers 
every  day. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  any  difference  in  the  boy's  conduct  since  the  system  of  religious 
instruction  has  been  changed  ?     A.  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  have. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  are  the  regulations  respecting  the  duties  of  the  chaplain?     A.  The  regu- 
lations provide  that  "  The  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  chaplain*  shall  have  the  entire 
charge  of  the  religious  instruction  and  the  religious  training  of  the  inmates  registered 
respectively   as  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  case  either  of  such  chaplains 
by  reason  of  absence  or  any  other  cause  is  unable  to  perform  the  services  or  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  him,  he  shall  provide  a  temporary  substitute  to  be  approved  of  by  the  superin- 
tendent.    They  shall  conduct  religious  services  in  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  respectively   on   every  Sunday  morning   and  Sunday  school  services  on   every 
Sunday  afternoon  ;  they  shall  have  morning  and  evening  prayers  every  day  except  Sun- 
day, and  they  shall  conduct  a  religious  service  or  secular  service  on  at  least  one  evening 
.week.     They  shall  have  access  to  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  at  all  times,  and  to 
the  othermmaate>8\at  such  reasonable  times  as  the  disciplinary  affairs  of  the  institution 
will  admit  of,  and  aTtcav  be  agreed  upon  between  them  and  the  superintendent :  or  in 
event  of  disagreement  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Inspector.     They  shall  at  all  such  times 
administer  to  the  inmates  in  their  charge  respectively,  such  instruction,  advice,  and  con- 
solation, as  8 hall  seem  to  them  best  calculated  to  promote  their  reformation  and  spiritual 
welfare,  and  shall  impress  upon  them  the  duty  and  necessity  of  strict  observance  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution  ;  and  they  shall  report  to  the  superintendent  any  case 
of  disorder  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  inmate  or  employe  while  religious  or  secular 
services  are  conducted ;  or  while  instruction,  advice,  r)t>  consolation  is  being  administered. 
They  shall  have  charge  of  the  library  of  the  institution,  and  of   the  distribution  of  the 
books  to  the  inmates.     They  shall  catalogue  the  same  and  enter  in  a  book  for  the  purpose, 
all  issues  and  returns  of  the  books,  and  they  shall  attend  at  certain  hours  to  be  named  in 
the  orders  of  the  superintendent  for  the  distribution  and  receiving  back  of  books.     They 
shall  be  entitled   to  residences  within  the  reformatory  grounds  and  to  such  salaries  as 
shall  be  voted  to  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  Legislature^but  they  shall  not  receive 
any  other  perquisite  whatever." 

Mr.  Jury.  ' 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  doctrinal  instruction  ;  it  would  be  harito  have  doctrinal  in- 
struction where  the  boys  belong  to  a  dozen  denominations  ?  A.  Every  denomination  is 
supposed  to  attend  to  this. 

Dr.  Rosebruoh. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  chaplains,  Roman  Catholic  or  ProteStot,  try  to  follow 
the  career  of  the  boys  after  they  leave  the  Institution  l  A.  No.  The/^p  trammelled 
in  the  same  way  that  we  are. 

Q.   Do  most  of   them  promise  that  they  will  write  when  they  leave  ?     ittfe^J*1* 
there  is  a  shyness  in  writing.     The  boys  are  not  good    correspondents,  no   mat 
]ine  they  are  in. 

Q.  There  is  no  systematic  plan  1     A.  There  is  no  plan  at  all. 
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Q.  No  attempt  is  made  to  get  the  boys  a  position  ?  A.  No.  Mr.  Lloyd  had  an 
idea  when  he  came  here  of  something  of  the  kind,  and  established  an  organization  for 
this  purpose,  but  it  is  hard  to  maintain  an  organization  when  you  have  not  got  work  for 
them.  For  instance,  we  might  discharge  eighty  boys,  and  sixty  might  have  homes  to  go 
to,  and  the  remaining  twenty  might  be  in  the  western  part  of  the  country  while  the 
organization  was  at  work  in  the  eastern. 

Q.  We  have  an  organization  in  Toronto,  called  "  The  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society  "  but  we  have  never  had  any  communications  from  Penetanguishene  asking  us  if 
we  could  do  anything  for  the  boys.  Do  you  know  why  this  is  ?  A  Yes.  I  have  com- 
municated with  the  association.  I  got  in  on<*  or  two  case*  letters,  I  think  from  the 
secretary  saying  that  they  found  difficulty  in  placing  the  boys. 

Q.  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  you  might  have  utilized  our  society  a  great  deal  more 
than  you  have  done.  Is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Rom  in  Catholic  chaplain,  I 
mean  as  relates  to  the  question  I  asked  a  moment  ago  ?  A  Yes.  He  has  no  greater 
power  than  the  other. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  are  your  means  for  amusement?  A.  Ln.  the  summer  time  they  have 
exercises  in  the  yard  in  the  shape  of  foot-ball,  base-ball,  lacrosse,  shinny  and  other 
games.     In  the  winter  time  we  have  no  other  amusements  than  we  have  now. 

Q.  Is  there  any  physical  training  at  all  ?  A.  We  have  drill  every  morning  under 
instruction  of  guard  Fitzpatrick,  who  has  been  a  soldier. 

Q.  Are  there  many  weak  physiques  amongst  your  boys  1  A.  No,  we  have  one  boy 
physically  weak  and  we  have  got  five  that  are  not  strong,  sturdy,  hsalthy  boys. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  a  well-devised  system  of  physical  training  would  be  good 
for  the  health  and  morals  of  the  boys  ?  A.  I  think  we  give  them  sufficient  exercise 
in  this  respect,  between  work  and  play :  physically  they  will  compare  with  any  boys  in 
the  Province.  They  get  more  amusement  than  ordinary  farmer's  boys  a  great  deal 
There  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  regard  to  the  opportunity  for  indulging  in  physical 
exercises.  Every  boy  for  instance,  now  gets  three  and  a  half  hours  or  so  in  the  play 
ground. 

Q.  In  regard  to  discipline,  do  you  aim  at  giving  a  good  deal  of  liberty  ?  A.  As 
far  as  we  can  we  aim  at  effective  dicipline,  having  as  much  regard  as  possible  to  the  fact 
that  they  will  not  be  put  on  crutches  so  to  speak  when  they  go  out. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  any  of  them  to  go  beyond  the  walls  on  parole  ?  A.  Not  in  squads 
or  in  numbers,  but  we  do  allow  them  to  go  out.  I  take  them  a  trip  to  the  Island,  or  if 
there  is  anything  going  on  in  the  town  hall  I  take  them  down.  If  there  was  a  circus  I 
would  allow  them  to  attend. 

Q.  Is  this  of  frequent  occurrence  1  A.  No,  because  the  chance  does  not  occur  often. 
I  can  trust  the  boys  and  I  know  they  will  not  abuse  the  privileges  that  we  grant  them. 

Q.  Is  this  privilege  not  an  element  of  consequence  in  the  treatment  of  boys  under 
you  ?  A.  Yes ;  in  teaching  the  boys  self-control  and  self-restraint,  and  in  accustoming 
them  to  the  exercise  of  these  qualities  I  can  trust  implicitly  to  their  sense  of  honor  to 
conduct  themselves  properly.  When  I  look  back  upon  my  first  experiments  in  this  way 
I  am  sometimes  surprised.  Some  then  said  to  me  I  was  a  fool,  but  I  don't  think  they 
would  say  so  now  I  was  installed  on  the  23rd  of  August  On  the  Saturday  of  the 
following  week  I  said  to  the  boys  "  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  march  through  the  woods." 
The  boy 8  might  have  been  a  regiment  under  me  and  we  could  keep  them  for  a  whole  day 
without  the  slightest  trouble.  The  whole  of  the  boys  were  there  with  I  think  only  four 
or  five  guards.  They  went  out  and  there  was  not  a  straggler  when  they  csaxa  WOil  wA. 
there  were  no  depredations.     Then  I  instituted  a  system  oi  b&u&Vxi^  \^  \»<y3*  \**  *fcX«*&. 
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church—  six  Catholic  — six  Presbyterian — and  six  Episcopal  boys — and  I  told  them  this 
was  the  reward  for  good  behaviour ;  and  if  every  boy  would  enable  me  by  his  good 
conduct  to  send  him  in  the  same  way  I  would  do  so.  We  did  this  nearly  through  a 
whole  winter,  and  there  was  never  a  straggler  nor  anything  evil  resulting  from  the 
custom  ;  but  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  it  had  to  be  stopped.  During  the 
winter  I  allowed  the  boys  also  to  go  on  the  ice  and  skate  and  they  returned  promptly 
at  the  time  fixed,  and  there  never  was  any  difficulty.  I  had,  however,  discharged  some 
guards  and  thoy  spread  stories  and  caused  them  to  be  carried  to  the  Government.  They 
were  prompted  by  malice,  but  the  Government  heard  only  that  these  boys  had  been 
allowed  to  disturb  and  plunder  the  whole  place.  The  Government  listened  to  these 
false  reports,  and  they  put  me  on  the  frying  pan,  and  they  made  me  nearly  sick  of  the 
whole  thin 2. 


■»■ 


lion.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Were  they  accompanied  by  guards  when  you  sent  them  to  church  1  A.  No, 
they  went  merely  by  themselves. 

The  Chairman. 

0.  Have  you  many  boys  re-committed  here  ?  A.  We  have  four,  I  think,  but  we 
often  have  less. 

Q.  Do  you  take  steps  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  many  commitments  to  the 
gaols  or  to  the  penitentiary  of  those  who  leave  you  1  A.  No.  A  boy  might  leave  me  as 
John  Smith  and  might  be  committed  to  the  penitentiary  as  James  McLaughlin.  No,  I 
give  them  up  generally,  and  nowhere  is  any  man  capable  of  speaking  positively  as  regards 
the  success  of  the  institution.  The  only  means  I  have  of  knowing  is,  for  example,  when 
I  go  to  Toronto.  I  hardly  ever  go  there  without  meeting  some  of  the  boys,  and  1  ask 
them  about  their  position  and  prospects,  and  the  results  in  Toronto  are  often  consoling. 
Colonel  Denison  shewed  me  a  schedule  on  one  occasion  setting  forth  the  number  of  com- 
mitments for  the  last  six  or  seven  years ;  there  were,  I  think,  nine  out  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty  discharged,  and  some  of  them  had  been  three  or  four  years  out  of  my  hands  before 
they  were  arrested.  I  think  if  a  boy  resists  temptation  for  a  year  or  two  and  gets  into 
misfortune  through  ill-health  or  some  other  cause,  and  drifts  into  crime,  it  should  not  be 
set  down  to  the  want  of  effective  treatment  at  the  reformatory,  because  long  before  that 
time  there  are  other  influences  at  work  upon  him. 

Q.  At  the  penitentiary,  when  we  were  there,  it  was  stated  that  the  reformatory 
boys  committed  there  were  the  very  worst  prisoners  1  A.  I  have  no  doubt ;  but 
they  would  be  the  worst  because  if  they  could  not  be  reformed  by  me  they  must  have 
been  very  bad  boys  indeed.  We  transfer  certain  boys  to  the  penitentiary  because  we 
cannot  reform  them. 

Q.  If  a  boy  of  sixteen  passes  through  this  institution  without  being  reformed,  don't 
you  think  he  is  likely  to  become  more  hardened  here  than  he  was  before  ?  A.  -No,  I 
think  the  influences  around  him  are  of  a  softening  character.  If  he  is  a  bad  boy,  bad 
from  the  beginning — innately  vicious — and  going  from  bad  to  worse,  he  should  not  be 
sent  here  at  all 

Q.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  do  you  recommend  that  they  should  be  placed  somewhere 
else?  A.  Yes.  But  we  have  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  we  discharge  a  boy,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  we  have  to  watch  a  boy's  conduct  long  enough  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment on  his  actions.  I  must  wait  until  he  does  harm  before  I  remove  him  and  by  this 
time  probably  he  has  contaminated  others. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  recommend  for  removal  to  the  Central  Prison  last  year  f 
A.  Only  one. 

Q.  How  many  to  the  penitentiary  1     A.  Not  any. 

Q.  You  do  this  only  with  the  very  worst  1     A.  Yes,  it  is  the  last  resort. 
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Q.  Don't  you  think  you  sometimes  err  in  waiting  too  long  ?  A.  Well,  I  would 
rther  err  that  way  than  the  other  way. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  doing  harm  to  the  rest  to  have  a  very  bad  boy  whom  you  have 
*ason  to  suspect  of  innate  viciousness,  duplicity  and  cunning  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
mid  name  more  than  one  or  two  who  have  been  innately  vicious.  T  have  found  them 
irbulent  on  a  few  occasions,  and  have  found  it  necessary  to  remove  them  when  they 
ere  realty  bad,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  are  very  many  boys  who  cannot  be 
1  proved.  Many  times  I  have  prepared  papers  for  a  boy's  removal,  and  I  have  given 
le  boy  a  chance  and  he  has  turned  out  one  of  the  best  boys  we  have  had  after  this. 

Q.  Have  you  found  a  boy  so  bad  that  he  will  set  deliberately  to  work  to  corrupt 
hers  1  A.  It  is  hard  to  find  evidence  of  this.  You  can  only  have  a  suspicion  of 
,  you  cannot  have  actual  evidence. 

[r.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  boys  ever  complained  to  you  of  other  boys  trying  to  corrupt  them  1  A.  No, 
have  never  had  any  evidence  of  that. 

r.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  know  of  their  plotting  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?  A.  When  they 
sire  to  communicate  anything  to  each  other  it  is  hard  to  stop  them. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  are  overheard  using  obscene  language  ?  A.  Yes,  and  promptly 
ported  and  punished  for  it. 

tie  Chairman. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  had  upwards  of  a  thousand  boys  under  your  supervision.  What 
your  opinion  as  to  hereditary  defects  being  transmitted  from  a  parent  to  a  child  1  A. 
1  were  prepared  to  ignore  all  influences  for  good  I  would  say  heredity  would  prevail,  but 
don't  believe  in  heredity  as  being  a  positive  thing  that  permeates  the  mental  side  of  the 
nstitution  of  a  boy  or  girl.  In  my  own  experience  in  ordinary  life,  apart  from  the 
formatorv  altogether,  I  could  name  numbers  of  cases  where  the  parents  are  drunkards, 
it  the  children  are  perfectly  sober,  steady,  respectable  men  and  women.  I  do  not  think 
at  heredity  in  the  mental  characteristics  prevails  anything  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
tysical.  Physically,  I  believe  heredity  is  all  right.  Mentally  it  might  prevail  if  there 
are  no  other  influences,  but  we  cannot  ignore  other  influences.  A  man  might  be  a 
iminal  because  he  had  no  good  influence  exercised  over  him.  A  child  of  criminal 
rents  again,  might  be  free  from  crime,  because  he  has  been  well  trained.  You  cannot 
,ve  any  positive  rules  upon  the  matter.  It  is  like  drawing  deductions  from  phrenology, 
lere  are  instances  where  men  of  remarkable  culture  and  high  moral  character  have  been 
scribed  by  phrenologists  as  having  the  characteristics  of  criminals  of  the  worst  type. 

Q.  Do  you  think  then  that  it  is  surroundings  and  environment  that  determine 
e  boy's  character  ?  A.  Very  largely.  I  think  that  with  the  grace  of  God  and  good 
rroundings  a  boy  may  be  all  right  however  bad  his  parents  may  have  been. 

Q.  Do  you  frequently  And  that  the  children  of  excellent  parents — parents  who  are 
ove  reproach — come  here  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  present  population  of  208  can  you  put  your  hands  upon  as  being 
e  children  of  parents  who  are  of  irreproachable  character  ?  A.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  that; 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  that  knowledge  :  but  judging  from  correspondence 
th  the  mother  and  father,  and  brother  and  sister,  of  the  boys — I  can  safely  conclude 
aat  kind  they  are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  this  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  fully 
ro-thirds  of  the  boys  are  children  of  honest,  careful,  thoughtful  parents. 

Q.  This  is  remarkable  evidence,  but  I  suppose  you  have  weighed  it  well  ?     A.  I 
.ve  weighed  it  well.     I  can  hardly  take  up  any  work  in  which  I  do  not  find  a  good  deal 
gush  and  sentiment,  and  that  has  set  me  thinking  and  enquiring  into  the  matter. 
30  (P.C.) 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  the  parents  often  write  enquiring  whether  the  boy  is  improving  ?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  children  becoming  criminal  and 
finding  their  way  into  your  institution  ?  A.  Very  largely  the  liberty  that  is  afforded 
them  in  this  country.  The  parents  do  not  exercise  that  careful  surveillance  that  they 
ought  to  do  over  their  children.  Parental  neglect  often  on  the  part  of  the  father  and 
mother  lead  to  the  children  becoming  unmanageable  6rst  and  drifting  afterwards  into 
criminal  ways.  Then  the  temptations  in  the  large  cities  and  towns  growing  out  of  their 
having  too  much  liberty,  and  getting  into  the  companionship  of  the  criminal  classes,  tend 
to  the  development  of  a  criminal  disposition.  The  great  liberty  that  is  allowed  to  many 
of  the  boys  is  a  danger  to  the  youth  of  this  country. 

Q.  Have  you  frequent  talks  with  the  boys  themselves  ?  A.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  talk 
to  every  boy  so  that  he  will  feel  he  has  a  friend  who  is  ready  to  advise  with  him  should 
occasion  arise  when  he  needs  counsel.  In  our  first  interviews  there  is  a  certain  shyness, 
but  in  subsequent  conversations  they  feel  more  confident,  and  they  feel  too  that  they  can 
trust  me  as  a  friend  if  they  behave  themselves  properly. 

Q.  Do  you  get  much  reliable  information  as  to  what  leads  them  into  crime?  A.  Well, 
everybody  has  an  apology  for  that.  I  have  to  take  their  statements  as  to  that  with  a 
great  deal  of  salt. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  abject  poverty  is  a  conditition  that  often  leads  to  criminality  ? 
A  I  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest  causes  of  crime.  Poverty,  and  the  conditions 
which  it  compels,  must  be  regarded  as  productive  of  a  large  amount  of  the  crime  of 
civilized  countries. 

Q.  Are  your  children  chiefly  the  children  of  poverty-stricken  parents !  A.  For- 
tunately for  this  country,  poverty  is  not  general.  You  cannot  say  there  is  much 
poverty  in  this  country,  but  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  struggling.  I  will  take  the 
town  of  Penetanguishene  now  for  example.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  here  who 
cannot  find  work,  but  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  the  population  who  are  in  straggling 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  proportion  do  you  think  of  the  parents  are  above  the  laboring  or  artisan 
class  ?  A.  Very  few.  I  have  had  the  sons  of  ministers,  lawyers,  and  doctors  here,  but 
very  few.     I  have  the  son  of  a  professional  man  now  in  the  place. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Whence  does  the  large  bulk  of  your  children  come?  A.  The  County  of 
Went  worth  and  the  city  of  Hamilton  send  me  more  than  come  from  anywhere  else  in 
proportion  to  the  population. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  many  come  from  farmers?  A.  Not  many,  but  some  from  laborers  and 
artisans. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  arraignment  of  children  for  first  offences  in  the  police 
court  has  a  bad  effect  ?     A.  Of  necessity  it  has. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  fact  of  the  child  being  arraigned  in  a  public 
police  court  with  the  surroundings  there,  and  before  being  arraigned  put  in  a  cell  waiting 
trial,  must  be  bad.  This  has  a  most  destructive  effect  upon  the  morals — hardens  a  boy 
and  makes  him  reckless.  Furthermore,  I  think  the  system  pursued  by  police  magistrates, 
of  sending  a  boy  to  gaol  for  a  short  period  before  sending  him  to  such  an  institution  as 
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this,  has  a  bad  effect.  Take  that  boy  Tim  McCarthy  that  you  read  about  in  the  Toronto 
papers  as  having  been  twenty-five  times  in  gaol.  That  boy  served  his  four  years  and 
went  out.  I  have  seen  him  time  and  again,  and  he  never  would  pass  me  without  coming 
up  and  speaking  to  me.  Down  through  Leader  Lane  and  Exchange  Alley  the  poor  soul 
was  to  be  se  n  in  rags  and  misery.  His  mother  was  a  drunkard,  and  what  was  to  be 
expected  of  the  poor  miserable  boy  thrown  on  his  own  resources  ?  He  is  here  now  and  is 
contented  and  happy.  That  boy  you  can  see  has  some  mental  defect.  The  writer  of 
one  article  said  there  was  an  evil  look  in  his  face,  but  I  fail  to  see  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  one  of  you  will  say  anything  of  the  kind.  There  is  a  simple  look  about  him,  but 
that  is  all.  And  here  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  saying  to  the  Commission  that  strong 
words  should  not  go  to  the  public  about  public  institutions  with  a  reckless  disregard  of 
facts.  For  instance,  Chief  Constable  Horsey  of  Kingston  made  a  most  injurious  state- 
ment about  this  institution,  and  altogether  unwarranted,  when  the  Commission  were 
there.  He  has  never  been  here  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  reformatory  is 
a  nursery  of  crime.  That  man  is  ignorant  of  the  work  that  is  done  here ;  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  reformed  boys  sent  back  from  this  to  Kingston,  and  looks 
only  at  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  who  fall.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  boys  we  have 
sent  back  to  Kingston  have  been  reformed,  yet  the  Week,  one  of  our  most  respectable 
weekly  journals,  takes  the  matter  up  and  makes  this  man's  statement  the  basis  of  an 
attack  on  this  institution. 

Q.  You  have  very  frankly  told  us  of  the  defects  of  the  institution  and  the 
difficulties  you  have  to  meet.  What  would  you  do  in  the  way  of  establishing  an 
ideal  reformatory,  if  you  had  all  your  own  way  and  the  money  to  do  it  with  ?  A.  To 
begin  with,  I  would  have  it  an  indispensable  condition  that  those  engaged  in  the  work 
should  have  no  other  care,  no  other  employment,  no  obstruction  interfering  with  the 
performance  of  their  duties  ;  they  should  devote  tlnmsdv^s  to  that  work  and  to  no  other. 
The  superintendent,  a  capable  and  wise  man,  should  have  the  appointment  of  the  officers 
who  form  his  staff:  for  after  a  little  observation  he  is  the  best  man  to  judge  of  the  quali- 
fications of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  the 
whole  system  would  develop.  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  lay  down  at  once  how  it  should 
be  done,  further  than  to  say  that  the  main  foundation  of  it  should  be  first  moral  and 
religious  instruction  given  as  thoroughly  an  possible;  secondly,  secular  scholastic  training 
in  the  same  ratio ;  thirdly,  industrial  training  in  unison  with  the  other  two. 

Q.  Now,  structurally  1  A.  Structurally,  it  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  ideas 
entertained  in  regard  to  the  work  to  be  entered  upon  and  carried  out.  Structurally,  there 
should  be  plenty  of  school-room  accommodation,  plenty  of  chapel  accommodation,  plenty  of 
accommodation  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  several  industries  with  light  and  air  in  abund- 
ance all  throughout 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  cottage  system,  with  the  cottage  father  and  mother  you  have 
been  speaking  about  %  A.  I  would  not  favor  it  for  Ontario.  Begins?  you  onl'i  not  get 
in  Ontario  those  who  would  devote  themselves  solely  to  work  of  this  kind  and  dedicate 
themselves  to  it.  After  the  things  I  have  stated  there  should  be  a  good  farm  with  good 
lands  and  with  good  opportunities  for  farming  employment,  good  outhouses,  good  stock, 
and  everything  in  harmony.  Its  location  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  one  of  the  busy 
centres  for  many  reasons ;  first,  in  regard  to  obtaining  supplies  reasonably ;  next,  as  a 
source  of  information,  and  also  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  men  alive ;  and  again,  you 
would  have  means  of  obtaining  more  intelligent  men  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  institution 
as  they  arose. 

Q.  Having  got  this  ideal  institution  located  in  the  right  place,  would  you  have 
the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  probationai  system  ?     A.  Of  necessity,  in  every  case. 

Q.  And  apprenticeship  ?  A.  Both.  I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  these.  All  these  are 
aids  in  reforming  boys.  You  have  no  conception  of  the  value  of  this  grading  system 
unless  you  are  bereft  of  it.  It  is  a  great  assistance  to  the  superintendent  in  maintaining 
control  over  the  boys ;  for  instance,  I  see  a  boy  who  is  slovenly,  I  might  scold  him  axvd. 
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he  would  pay  little  heed  to  me,  but  if  you  say  to  him  "  Here  are  twenty-five  marks  off 
you,  you  won't  increase  your  grade  during  the  next  month,"  this  has  a  different  efiect 
upon  him.  Jf  he  has  got  other  bad  habits  I  might  at  present  degrade  him  in  school  and 
remonstrate  with  him,  but  under  the  grading  system  he  has  an  incentive  to  improvement ; 
then  if  the  boy  conducts  himself  well  and  is  making  rapid  progress  it  sours  him  when  h^ 
knows  that  whatever  exertions  he  may  make  they  can  in  no  way  advance  his  prospects 
in  the  institution,  or  as  regards  leaving  it. 

Q.  Have  you  not  got  in  the  "  Act  respecting  the  Reformatory  for  Boys  1880,"  all 
that  you  want  1     A.  I  have  got  nothing  in  that  Act. 

Q.  Is  not  the  whole  foundation  of  your  ideal  system  there?  A.  Yes,  the  whole  founda- 
tion is  there ;  everything  is  there  if  I  could  carry  it  out.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of 
the  injustice  of  the  present  system  of  pardoning  and  the  injurious  effect  it  has  upon  the 
boys  and  the  institution.  I  had  a  boy  here  whose  father  was  a  reduced  Irish  gentleman, 
a  man  of  education,  and  the  mother  must  have  been  a  very  fine  lady ;  but  as  I  say  they 
were  reduced  and  came  out  to  this  country.  The  daughters  took  positions  in  telephone 
offices,  as  typewriters  and  as  salesladies.  This  boy  was  in  a  sales  warehouse,  a  bright, 
8m art,  intelligent  youth.  He  got  into  trouble  and  was  sent  here  There  was  no  vicious- 
ness  about  him  but  he  was  nearly  always  disorderly,  always  in  trouble ;  I  bore  with  him. 
Latterly  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  remove  him,  but  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
mother  and  I  gave  him  another  chance  ;  in  fact,  two  or  three  more  chances.  I  learned 
unexpectedly  that  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  get  him  out  within  his  first  year,  and  I 
received  a  memorandum  from  Ottawa  making  enquiries  respecting  his  character ;  I  Kaid 
in  reply  "  I  regret  I  cannot  recommend  the  exercise  of  executive  clemency  on  behalf  of 
this  lad."  More  promptly  than  I  usually  do  I  received  the  order  for  his  discharge  forth- 
with from  Ottawa.  The  boy  was  at  the  time  in  a  punishment  cell,  he  had  been  one  of  a 
party  who  had  made  an  attack  upon  a  guard  and  had  not  timely  attention  been  called  to 
the  fact  by  other  boys,  these  boys  would  have  maimed  the  officer.  Having  received  the 
Minister's  order  for  the  immediate  release  of  the  boy  I  was  in  a  dilemma  as  to  what  I 
should  do.  To  set  free  a  boy  who  was  undergoing  punishment  for  a  serious  breach  of 
the  regulations  would  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  others ;  so  I  sent  another  communication 
to  Ottawa  respecting  the  lad's  conduct,  mentioning  that  I  could  not  recommend  him  as  a 
fit  subject  for  the  exercise  of  executive  clemency  in  the  former  communication,  and 
adding  that  latterly  he  has  been  decidedly  disorderly  and  insubordinate,  that  he  had 
three  weeks  ago  i  •  conjunction  with  three  other  lads,  attacked  a  guard  and  thrown  him 
down,  and  that  he  was  now  under  punishment  and  if  he  were  released  it  would  be 
subversive  of  good  discipline.  I  got  in  reply  a  letter  saying  that  there  were  no  means 
whereby  his  Excellence's  pleasure  could  be  cancelled  or  changed. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  there  are  other  agencies  that  ought  to  be  brought  into 
action  before  commitment  to  a  reformatory  is  tried,  and  if  so,  what  are  the  agencies  you 
would  recommend  1  A.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  the  boys  are  brought  up  in  court 
if  the  magistrate  were  simply  in  the  position  to  place  the  boy  where  his  parents  could 
give  him  a  good  flogging,  or  the  policeman  could  do  it,  I  think  it  would  have  a  deterrent 
effect  and  would  save  a  large  number  from  being  sent  to  the  reformatory  and  from  falling 
again  into  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  system  of  probation  without  any  institution  at  all  would  be 
beneficial  ?     A.  Most  certainly  I  do. 

Q.  And  if  the  parents  were  not  proper  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  a  boy,  some 
other  people  should  take  him  ?  A.  Certainly,  but  if  you  have  the  parents  and  they  can 
be  trusted  at  all  with  the  child,  either  upon  suspended  sentence  or  some  other  arrange- 
ment, 1  should  leave  liim  with  them.  Give  back  the  boy  to  the  parents  because  I  hold 
that  the  ideal  reformatory  I  have  outlined,  if  it  were  attended  with  all  the  advantages 
that  could  be  given  to  it,  and  endowt  d  with  the  best  talent  that  this  public  institution  or 
any  other  public  institution  could  have,  could  not  take  the  place  of  good  parents  and  a 
good  home. 
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Q.  Don't  you  think  that  there  is  another  kind  of  institution  that  might  be  tried 
before  reaching  the  reformatory — an  industrial  school  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  good  to  have  an 
intermediate  place  like  an  industrial  school,  but  I  would  not  be  satisfied,  I  would  not 
have  faith  in  an  industrial  school  being  effectual  after  these  other  means  had  failed, 
because  an  industrial  school  is  simply  other  persons  than  the  parents  taking  charge  of  the 
children.  If  the  first  method  was  tried  effectively  it  would  accomplish  all  good  purposes 
without  having  an  intermediate  institution — an  industrial  school. 

Mr.  Juby. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  boys  up  here  brought  out  from  the  old  country  by  Dr. 
Barnardo  or  Miss  Rye  or  any  of  these  people  1  A.  Some,  but  not  a  great  many.  I 
believe  that  we  have  had  a  few  but  not  a  large  number ;  but  I  will  say  this,  that  they 
have  been  the  least  amenable  to  discipline,  the  least  impressionable  boys  that  we  have 
had.  You  may  talk  about  heredity,  I  think  if  you  spoke  about  generations  of  crime,  and 
the  virus  being  developed  that  produces  criminality,  you  would  not  exaggerate  the  moral 
deformity  of  these  boys. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Who  appoints  your  guard  and  staft  here?  A.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
Ontario  Government. 

Q.  On  your  recommendation  I     A.  Sometimes  without. 

Q.  Your  ideal  system  is  that  the  appointment  of  the  subordinate  officers  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  chief  officer  1  A.  I  think  that  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  reasonable 
position  to  take  ;  if  a  man  is  capable  and  worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  the  direction  of 
an  institution  like  this,  entrusted  with  the  whole  management  of  it,  with  the  moulding  of 
the  future  of  these  boys,  he  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  his  own  assistants. 

Q.  I  understand  you  think  the  system  here  is  defective  ?  A.  It  is  defective.  In 
your  own  business  as  a  farmer  a  man  might  engage  to  do  particular  work,  but  if  he 
shews  that  he  is  utterly  incapable  you  dispense  with  him  ;  but  it  is  not  so  here.  If  I 
find  a  man  incompetent  I  cannot  get  rid  of  him  no  matter  how  the  institution's  interests 
might  suffer. 

Q.  Then  another  question  I  wanted  to  ask  is  one  that  has  in  a  sense  become  public, 
and  that  is  in  reference  to  the  amusements  you  have  here  on  the  Sabbath  1  A.  This  has 
been  a  burning  question  for  me.  I  felt  as  if  a  mine  were  going  to  be  sprung  under  ray 
feet,  but  the  responsibility  was  taken  off  my  shoulders  so  long  as  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  Give  us  an  outline  of  what  takes  place  here  on  the  Sabbath  morning  1  A.  I  will 
give  you  the  reason  for  certain  physical  exercises  being  indulged  in.  In  the  morning 
when  they  come  from  the  dormitory  the  boys  go  to  the  playground  and  breakfast  takes 
place  at  7.30.  From  7.30  until  8  they  are  at  breakfast,  and  after  breakfast  they  muster 
for  church  and  the  service  is  held  from  8.30  till  9.30.  At  9.30  they  are  free,  and  in  this 
season  of  the  year  they  go  to  the  playground  from  that  hour  until  12,  doing  anything 
they  might  do  any  other  day.  They  have  got  the  use  of  the  playground  and  playroom 
and  they  engage  in  such  amusements  as  lacrosse,  baseball,  football,  until  noon,  when  they 
assemble  for  dinner.  A  2  o'clock  they  attend  Sunday  school  for  an  hour,  and  from  that 
time  until  5.30  they  are  in  the  play  ground.  On  Sunday  evenings  they  are  sent  to  the 
dormitories  after  six  o'clock.  When  I  first  came  here  I  saw  them  on  the  first  Sunday 
under  the  sweltering  heat  of  one  of  the  hottest  days  in  the  latter  end  of  August  hanging 
about  in  groups.  I  noticed  the  same  thing  for  several  successive  Sundays.  The  weather 
was  \ery  hot  and  the  boys  would  get  together  in  groups  in  the  shade  and  they  would 
walk  in  groups  together,  no  play  or  recreation  was  indulged  in  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  well  for  them  to  introduce  some  other  way  of  passing  these  leisure  hours.  I  had  to 
deal  with  lads  considerably  more  hardened  than  those  we  have  now,  because  the  penal 
system  was  in  operation  then,  the  same  system  of  discipline  was  in  vogue  as  in  the 
penitentiary,  the  same  ideas  prevailed  as  to  management,  and  there  were  penitentiary 
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guards  and  wardens.  A  far  larger  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  that  time  were  old  boys, 
young  men,  of  whom  we  have  very  few  or  next  to  none  now.  They  were  more  hardened 
and  reckless  and  indifferent,  and  when  I  saw  them  in  the  groups  I  have  spoken  of,  I 
noticed  that  many  of  them  were  not  doing  each  other  any  good.  I  broke  up  the  groups 
and  tried  to  have  the  morning  filled  up  with  services  and  some  kind  of  occupation,  read- 
ing, and  the  like,  but  I  failed.  I  found  that  I  could  not  fill  up  the  time  in  that  way. 
Having  asked  Mr.  Langmuir  for  the  necessary  permission,  and  I  may  say  that  although 
perhaps  he  does  not  know  of  it,  we  had  during  the  whole  time  he  was  here,  lacrosse  and 
other  games.  Rev.  Dr.  Gregg  was  the  first  to  call  upon  us  and  he  said  that  under  the 
circumstances  he  would  do  the  same  thing.  The  practice  had  also  the  sanction  of  Bishop 
Sweatman,  who  on  seeing  the  boys  related  the  experiences  that  he  had  in  providing 
Sunday  amusements  in  connection  with  the  college  where  his  early  life  was  spent,  and 
mentioned  that  the  lads  occupied  themselves  rowing  on  the  Thames.  In  1884  legislation 
took  place  in  connection  with  the  stricter  observation  of  the  Sabbath.  I  felt  then  that  I 
ought  to  bow  to  the  law,  and  1  gave  an  order  that  although  in  the  summer  time  the  boys 
could  go  into  the  field  they  should  do  nothing  more  than  walk  up  and  down.  That  con- 
tinued for  two  Sundays,  but  after  the  second  Sunday  the  chaplains  waited  upon  me  and 
asked  me  why  the  former  practice  had  been  discontinued.  I  told  them  why  and  they 
said,  "  You  are  doing  harm  because  you  are  not  allowing  them  to  have  proper  vent  to 
cool  themselves  off"  I  got  a  letter  from  each  of  the  chaplains  asking  that  the  practice 
should  be  resumed. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Protestant  chaplain  then  ?  A.  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lloyd  had  every  opportunity  of  seeing  them  whilst  he  was  chaplain,  and  he  considered 
that  between  Sabbath  breaking  and  strict  Sabbath  observance,  we  were  choosing  the 
least  of  the  two  evils  as  regaids  the  institution.  Now  all  this  time  it  went  on  and  I  was 
the  only  one  responsible  all  through.  Mr.  S.  H.  Blake,  in  a  sermon,  or  lecture,  which 
he  delivered  in  the  Baptist  church  last  August  or  September,  referred  to  the  subject, 
and  I  was  immediately  called  upon  by  the  government  for  the  reasons  I  had  for  adopting 
this  practice.  I  stated  my  reasons  in  a  letter.  I  said  then  what  I  say  now,  that  the 
responsibility  rests  upon  me,  but  that  it  was  done  with  the  sanction  of  the  chaplains  who 
are  the  best  judges,  and  who  had  the  best  right  to  speak  as  to  what  was  likely  to  be  most 
advantageous  for  the  boys.  I  had  no  idea  at  the  time  that  the  amusements  were 
resumed,  at  the  request  of  the  chaplains,  that  I  would  get  into  trouble  about  them.  I 
may  say  that  I  have  had  mothers — numbers  of  them  coming  here  spending  Sundays, 
and  plenty  of  the  mothers  have  approved  of  the  amusements.  Of  course  they  might  only 
have  given  their  adherence  to  the  practice,  thinking  that  it  might  not  be  to  the  interest 
of  their  boy  to  make  any  complaint  as  regards  the  system,  but  I  can  assure  you  they  used 
to  look  upon  it  as  an  advantage  to  their  sons.  I  expected,  however,  to  hear  something 
in  the  way  of  complaint  from  some  but  I  never  did.  We  have  continued  this  up  to  the 
present  time  and  I  have  had  no  orders  to  stop  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  just  about  what  we  see  going  on  now  outside?  A.  Yes.  The 
amusements  are  the  same  on  Sunday  morning  as  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  there  will 
just  be  the  same  amount  of  hilarity  and  noise,  but  you  will  be  able  to  see  it  and  judge  of 
it  for  yourself  to-morrow. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  carefully  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  and  against  the 
practice  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  you  think  you  are  quite  justified  in  continuing  it?  Yes.  As  we  are 
situated  at  present.  But  if  we  were  properly  situated  structurally  we  might  be  able  to 
do  without  it.  Our  guards  have  half-holidays  on  Sunday,  that  is  the  only  day  they  have 
any  relief. 

Q.  You  have  a  large  room.     Would  you  think  that  good  might  result  by  obtaining 
some  people  who  might  be  willing  to  give  their  assistance  in  the  way  of  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  boys,  to  give  their  services  in  that  way  ?     A.  No.     That  would  not  be 
possible  here,  it  is  one  of  the  defects  of  our  geographical  position. 
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Q.  Otherwise  would  you  think  that  this  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  you  1  A.  I 
would  say  that  that  is  one  of  the  objects  of  that  large  room.  If  legislation  was  as  it 
should  be,  and  if  we  were  structurally  in  the  condition  which  we  ought  to  be  in,  and  the 
institution  organized  on  proper  lines  we  should  not  want  outside  assistance  ;  of  course,  in 
public  institutions  you  cannot  bring  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  into  contact  with  the 
boys,  because  they  might  introduce  elements  of  trouble  and  discord,  but  I  think  some- 
thing might  be  done  in  that  way. 


Dr.  P.  H.  Spohn,  Surgeon  the  Reformatory,  examined. 
The  Chairmln. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  the  position  of  surgeon  1     A.  I  think  in  1873. 

Q.  What  is  the  health  of  the  institution  in  a  general  way  ?     A.  It  is  good. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  epidemic  during  your  time  1  A.  We  have  had  several 
epidemics,  two  of  typhoid  fever,  two  of  diphtheria,  and  two  of  pneumonia.  When  I  say 
epidemic,  there  would  probably  be  30  or  40  boys  laid  up. 

Q.  Were  these  local  to  the  institution  at  the  time  1  A.  I  think  they  were  except 
pneumonia,  which  was  general  throughout  the  country. 

Q.  Were  there  any  local  structural  defects  that  they  could  be  traced  to  1  A.  In 
the  case  of  diphtheria,  we  located  it  I  think  satisfactorily,  but  so  far  as  typhoid  fever 
is  concerned,  there  are  so  many  causes  and  reasons  advanced  that  you  can  hardly  locate 
it. 

Q.  Are  your  patients  in  the  reformatory  more  subject  to  diseases  of  this  kind  than 
other  boys  outside?     A.    I  do  not  think  so.     Of  course  when  you  have  a  number  of 
hoys  together  the  contagion  spreads  more  rapidly  than  in  private  families. 

Q.  Have  you  the  means  of  isolation  now  for  the  treatment  of  anything  of  this 
kind  when  an  epidemic  arises  1  A.  We  have  not  a  hospital  isolated,  but  we  have  taken 
the  Protestant  chapel. 

Q.  Are  the  constitutions  of  the  boys  very  much  tbe  same  as  you  find  in  your 
ordinary  practice  in  private  families  ?  A.  Not  quite  so  good.  Thej  are  different  in 
physique.  Boys  from  the  criminal  classes  are  not  so  well  developed  as  a  rule ;  they  are 
scrofulous  often  and  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  hereditary  disease,  and  they  are  not 
so  well  developed.  Disease  of  a  certain  nature  might  spread  more  rapidly  with  these 
constitutions,  and  it  takes  hold  of  them  quicker,  but  they  are  not  all  of  this  class. 

Q.  But  speaking  in  a  general  way,  are  the  constitutions  of  the  boys  committed  to 
the  reformatory  good  1     A.  Yes,  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  find  much  difference  between  those  who  come  from  the  cities  and  those 
^ho  come  froin  tbe  country]  A.  As  a  rule,  very  few  boys  come  to  us  from  the  rural 
districts. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that  certain  physical  diseases  are  transmitted. 
That  is  generally  accepted  by  the  profession  is  it  not  ]     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  then,  as  to  taints  of  a  moral  character,  do  you  think  these  can  be  trans- 
mitted f  A.  To  a  certain  extent.  They  are  like  the  color  of  the  hair  and  the  complexion. 
All  these  traits  are  transmitted,  whether  to  the  extent  that  some  people  think,  is  another 
thing,  but  there  is  no  doubt  they  are  transmitted.  The  child  of  two  drunken  parents 
would  be  more  likely  to  become  a  drunkard  than  the  child  of  parents  who  are  not  such. 

Q.  Is  that  a  constitutional  or  hereditary  moral  taint  ?     A.  It  is  a»  tasre&tasrs  \axoX.. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  two  ?  A.  There  is  thU  difference ;  we 
believe  that  human  beings  have  what  might  be  called  two  instincts — a  natural  instinct, 
and  an  acquired  instinct.  The  natural  instinct — it  is  probably  hardly  a  fair  comparison, 
but  the  natural  instinct  would  be  something  the  same  as  the  animals  have.  For 
instance,  a  crow  hatches  her  young,  and  all  birds  of  this  class  build  their  nests  exactly 
alike.  They  have  the  instinct  of  association  and  the  rearing  of  those  young  after  they 
are  hatched.  You  take  a  woman  carrying  a  child ;  if  she  drinks  that  child  will  be 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  and  will  be  more  likely  to  become  intemperate  than  the 
child  of  a  mother  who  is  temperate  or  who  does  not  drink ;  but  the  moment  that  the 
child  h  born  it  is  still  being  educated  in  this  line.  If  the  child  could  be  separated 
from  the  mother  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  educated  the  other  way,  it  is  vory  much  a 
question  whether  it  would  be  much  more  inclined  to  intemperance  than  the  child 
whose  mother  is  temperate.  The  line  is  very  fine.  Take  one  year  after  birth,  I  would 
say  that  the  influence  of  one  year  or  two  years  on  the  child  then  is  better  than  six  or 
eight  years  afterwards. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  child  is  more  susceptible  then  than  it  is  at  six  or  eight 
years  of  age  in  the  way  of  acquiring  habits  !  A.  The  jyounger  it  is  the  more  susceptible 
it  is.  When  a  child  is  born  it  is  only  partially  developed.  If  you  teach  a  child  to 
laugh  it  will  develop  qualities  that  will  produce  a  mirthful  disposition  and  vica  versa. 
And  if  you  give  a  child  any  alcoholic  stimulants,  it  forms  a  habit  and  naturally  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  alcoholic  stimulant  to  keep  it  in  its  normal  condition.  ThU  is  a 
habit  acquired  from  the  mother  nursing  the  child.  You  take  a  child  after  it  gets  up  to 
five  years  old,  you  cannot  make  the  impression  nearly  so  well  on  it  as  you  can  before 
that. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Is  it  merely  an  impression.  If  the  child  grows  up  to  three,  four  or  five 
years  of  age  in  a  family  where  the  father  curses  and  swears,  and  the  mother  drinks  and 
the  child  is  taught  that  this  is  the  proper  thing  to  do,  how  would  it  be  then  !  A.  Well, 
it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  eradicate  that  idea,  still  it  could  be  done. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  child  born  of  vicious,  profligate,  criminal  parents ;  separate 
this  child  from  them  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  place  it  in  good  wholesome  associa- 
tions ;  do  you  think  this  taint  of  the  parents  will  follow  the  child  in  after  years  1  A.  I 
think  it  will  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  kleptomania  is  a  hereditary  trouble.  A.  To  a  certain 
extent  it  is.  And  more  than  this,  with  regard  to  these  hereditary  diseases,  certain 
influences  might  produce  a  disease  in  parents  and  that  disease  will  be  handed 
down  to  the  children  in  a  peculiar  way.  For  instance,  suppose  a  man  receives  a  blow 
upon  the  head,  or  his  nervous  system  is  injured,  or  he  becomes  epileptic,  he  might  appear 
to  become  healthy  and  sound  and  yet  if  he  has  children  afterwards  they  are  likely  to  be 
epileptic  or  to  be  subject  to  the  effects  of  that  injury. 

Q.  That  is  singular  1  A.  Still  it  is  the  effect  of  this  man  being  hurt  and  the  injury 
has  affected  his  physical  nature.  Now  in  the  kleptomaniac,  the  act  itself  is  merely  a 
reflex  nervous  action. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Is  not  every  act  merely  the  reflex  action  of  the  thought?  A.  Sometimes  you 
get  these  influences  from  external  sources.  Kleptomania  generally  takes  place  with 
women  when  they  are  with  child,  and  they  cannot  control  their  actions.  It  is  hard  to 
to  say  when  this  is  the  result  of  disease  and  when  it  is  the  result  of  habit. 

Q.  Is  not  the  mere  fact  of  the  doing  of  it  evidence  of  a  diseased  mind  f     A.  1  d<o 
not  think  bo.     There  are  causes  which  show  that  the  mind  is  diseased,  but  very  few. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  theories  of  some  specialists  in  regard  to  the  perpetuation  of 
criminality  in  some  families  going  down  through  generations?  A.  Yes,  I  think  they  go 
too  far.  Some  of  the  opinions  I  have  seen  upon  this  question  have  led  me  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  writers  have  gone  a  little  too  far. 

Q.  I  suppose  everybody  will  admit  this,  that  the  instances  are  very  numerous 
where  certain  families  have  produced  such  a  large  crop  of  criminals  relatively  to  other 
families,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  change  or  accident,  but  may  it  not  be  that  the  surroundings 
in  early  life  of  the  children  of  vicious  parents,  tainted  with  deceit,  hypocrisy,  lying,  and 
everything  vile,  did  more  to  cause  this  than  direct  inheritance  ?  A.  I  think  that  from 
the  time  of  their  birth  until  nine  or  ten  years,  the  influence  of  education  is  stronger  than 
the  influence  of  birth. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  children  of  vicious  parents  could  be  removed  at  a  sufficiently  early 
age,  the  number  of  those  falling  into  crime,  would  not  be  larger  than  in  ordinary 
families  ?     A.  No,  not  very  much  larger. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Has  not  the  physical  deterioration  of  this  class  something  to  do  with  the  perpe- 
tration of  crime  ?  A.  There  is  no  doubt  it  has  for  this  reason.  You  take  the  children 
of  the  criminal  class.  They  come  into  the  world  not  well  developed  in  the  first  place ; 
they  are  not  fed,  not  cared  for  properly,  and  are  brought  up  in  such  a  way  that  they 
take  to  crime  more  easily  than  children  properly  fed  and  properly  brought  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  a  badly -developed  child— one 
that  is  in  certain  constitutional  points,  weak — being  more  liable  to  give  way  to  tempta- 
tion than  a  strong  healthy  child  ?  A.  I  think  so,  for  this  reason  :  Because  he  would  give 
way  to  the  influences  about  him  sooner  than  the  child  well  developed  and  endowed  with 
a  stronger  will.  He  has  not  the  power  of  resistance  that  a  well-fed,  well-developed  child 
would  have. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Might  not  that  really  be  the  effect  of  heredity  ?  A.  I  think  that  is  where  they 
go  too  far,  because  when  they  talk  about  crime  being  hereditary,  they  must  draw  the  line 
at  the  time  of  birth.  Who  is  to  say  what  amount  of  criminal  taint  is  in  the  child  before 
it  is  born. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  But  don't  they  always  have  a  hereditary  tendency]  A.  Then  if  you  use  the 
word  tendency  it  is  correct.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  the  children  are  not  accountable 
for  their  actions,  because  they  inherit  it — that  they  could  not  help  it  I  don't  believe 
that  at  all.  I  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  surroundings  has  more  to  do  with  it  than 
heredity. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  then  that  criminal  tendencies  of  the  lowest  kind  are  the  result  of 
environment  or  of  hereditary  taint?  A.  I  cannot  say  that  they  are  the  result  of  the 
one  or  the  other ;  they  might  be  the  result  of  both. 

Q.   We  have  ocular  demonstration  that  environment  causes  them,  but  is  it  equally 
clear  that  hereditary  taint  does  so  also  1     A.  It  is  not  equally  clear.     Reasoning  from 
other  sources,  we  find  that  we  cannot  draw  the  line  there ;  but  you  cannot  reason  the 
question  out  as  clearly  as  the  other.     Another  thing  you  cannot  tell  ualaa&  ^^  ^X*  *> 
certain  number  of  children  separated  from  the  mothers  at  YAvtYx.     ^Yiwl  \>&fc  sto^A  ^£** 
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on  under  the  influence  of  the  mother  or  father  for  the  next  seven  or  eight  years,  the 
influence  of  the  training  and  education  would  be  nine  times  as  strong  as  the  hereditary 
taint 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  believe  that  all  the  physical  qualities  or  proportions  of  the  child  are  trans- 
mitted by  the  parents.  Don't  you  believe  that  the  shape  of  the  brain  from  which  all  our 
senses  pass,  and  by  which  all  our  actions  are  governed  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  character 
of  the  child.  Say,  for  instance,  that  the  cerebrum  is  small  and  the  cerebellum  is  large,  or 
vice  versa  ?  A.  There  is  no  doubt  you  can  get  generations  of  people  with  brains  not  very 
well  developed,  and  you  can  trace  lunacy  through  several  generations,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  child's  education  after  birth. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  inherited  tendencies  of  generation  after  generation  can 
be  obliterated  by  one  generation  of  a  good  constitution  and  strong  mental  vigor  ?  A.  I 
would  not  say  that,  that  is  going  too  far ;  but  you  can  go  a  great  way  towards  obliterating 
it.     I  believe  it  can  be  obliterated,  but  it  would  be  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

Q  If  you  obliterate  it  in  one  child,  don't  you  think  that  child  is  just  as  likely  to 
breed  a  defective  afterwards  ?  A.  No,  I  think  that  the  influence  of  the  one  life  will 
overcome  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  one  generation  will  overcome  the  influence  of  fifty?  A.  I 
don't  say  that ;  but  I  don't  think  you  would  be  able  to  prove  the  influence  of  the  fifty  ; 
it  depends  altogether  where  you  start.  I  believe  if  you  get  them  with  a  criminal  record 
away  back  it  might  be  impossible  to  eradicate  it ;  but  if  not  more  than  five  or  six  gener- 
ations of  criminals,  it  is  possible  to  obliterate  it 

Q.  You  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  the  moral  acts  from  the  physical — that 
the  moral  qualities  are  determined  largely  by  the  physical  qualities  of  a  man  ?  A.  Well, 
I  am  not  going  to  concur  in  that  altogether. 

The  Chairman. 

Q .  Take  a  "well-brought  family  of  five  sons,  whose  parents  are  known  to  be 
honest  and  upright  people  ;  four  of  these  sons  go  through  the  world  without  a  blot  on 
their  record  :  one  turns  out  a  black  sheep — viciously  bad  ;  they  are  all  brought  up  alike, 
would  it  be  fair  to  say  this  was  the  result  of  hereditary  taint  of  two  or  three  or  four 
generations  ago  it  might  be  1  A.  No,  that  boy  might  be  highly  strung,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  You  know  that  there  is  this  about  it  The  disposition  or  character  of  the 
child  depends  not  altogether  upon  the  normal  condition  of  the  parents,  but  on  the 
cmdition  of  the  parents  at  a  certain  time.     There  is  a  great  deal  in  this. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  this  hereditary  tendency  to  crime  is  developed  largely  in 
weak  constitutions  through  not  having  the  power  of  resistance,  and  that  this  is  sufficiently 
evident  to  require  some  kind  of  treatment  for  this  class  of  children  1  A.  Yes,  and  the 
treatment  is  separation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Q.  You  think  then  that  this  is  sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  the  government  separ- 
ating children  from  parents  who  are  encouraging  them  in  criminal  ways,  or  exercising  no 
restraint  in  preventing  them  from  falling  into  criminal  habits  1  A.  Certainly,  by  all 
means,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  from  your  experience  as  surgeon  of  the  reformatory,  know  of  any 
instances  or  many  instances,  where  boys  are  just  following  in  the  steps  of  their 
parents  in  criminal  courses  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  I  do  from  personal  knowledge.  We  have 
a  good  many  reformatory  boys  who  settled  down  at  Penetanguishene  after  they  came  out 
of  the  reformatory,  but  they  are  behaving  themselves. 

Q.  Are  they  pretty  respectable  ?     A.  Yes,  one  is  a  contractor  at  Colling  wood  ;  but 
I  know  that  there  are  some  boys  who  come  back  to  the  reformatory  and  some  find  their 
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way  to  the  Central  Prison.  A  considerable  number  will  no  doubt  30  back  to  their  old 
habits.  But  of  the  boys  in  an  ordinary  school,  a  certain  number  will  go  to  the  bad ;  so 
it  is  with  the  reformatory  boys,  a  certain  number  of  them   must  go  back. 

Q.  In  other  words,  in  an  ordinary  school  of  a  hundred  boys,  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  some  of  their  number  will  go  astray,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  a  larger 
number  in  a  reformatory  of  a  hundred  boys  will  go  to  the  bad  1      A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  bad  effects  of  evil  association  in  the  reformatory  ?  A.  The 
experience  I  think  teaches  us  that  these  boys  all  understand  this  before  they  come  here. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  case — njt  a  single  case  has  come  under  my  notice  where  boys  have 
been  contaminated  in  the  reformatory.  Every  boy  I  have  spoken  to  learned  evil  prac- 
tices of  the  worst  kind  years  before  he  came  to  the  reformatory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Are  there  many  cases  of  this  kind  1  A.  There  are  a  goad  many  amongst  the  ordinary 
boys  of  the  reformatory.  I  think  that  half  the  boys  throughout  the  towns  and  villages  in 
the  country  are  masturbators. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  We  noticed  quite  a  number  of  young  boys  in  the  reformatory,  do  you  think  it  wise 
to  bring  these  little  boys  into  the  reformatory  f  A.  It  would  be  all  right  if  they  were  kept 
by  themselves  ;  if  they  had  separate  dormitories,  separate  work-shops  and  schools  for  them. 
The  fact  is  in  my  opinion,  that  more  boys  should  be  working  on  the  farm.  They  would 
learn  something  there  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  authorities  to  provide  employment  for  the 
boys  that  would  be  useful  to  them  in  after  life. 


Victoria  Industrial  School, 

Mimico,  August  15th,  1890. 

Present — J.  W.   Langmuir,   Esq.,  Chairman ;  Hon.   Cbas.   Drury,   Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin, 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Donald  J.  McKinnon,  Superintendent  of  Industrial  School,  sworn. 

The  Chairman.  1 


Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  the  position  that  you  now  hold  ?  A.  I  took  office 
on  the  1st  October,  1888.  Mr.  W.  J.  Hendrie  held  office  from  the  foundation  of  the 
institution  until  I  took  his  place. 

Q.  What  was  your  previous  occupation  ?  A.  Public  school  inspector  for  the  county 
of  Peel. 

Q.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  in  the  institution  to-day  ?  '  A.  About  140. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  counties  and  towns  from  which  they  are  received  ?  A.  The 
counties  of  York,  Ontario,  Oxford,  Simcoe,  Perth,  Hal  iburton,  Wei  land.  Lincoln,  Norfolk, 
and  Brant.  I  think  about  40  come  from  the  outside  districts  and  100  from  the  city. 
They  are  all  committed  in  the  first  place  by  the  magistrate  or  judge,  and  nearly  all  are 
committed  on  the  request  of  their  parents  or  some  friends,  made  to  the  magistrate  or  the 
judge. 

Q.  Now,   what  is  the  nature  of   the  delinquency  or  offence  with  which  they  were 
charged  1    A.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  said  to  be  incorrigible ;  they  sleep  out  at 
night,  run  away  from  home,  refuse  to  go  to  school,  or  are  suspended  from  school  and  have 
proved  unmanageable  by  the  parents  or  teachers.     There  are  often  mora  *«t\»\v&  <&.«*&*» 
underlying  these,  but  the  evidence  before  the  magistrate  \a  g^ufextdX^  wc&»s&.  *»  ^aaaft 
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offences.  If  any  have  been  convicted  of  crime  upon  any  previous  occasion  no  report  has 
been  sent  to  me  of  them.  I  know  that  the  greater  number  of  the  boys  have  been  guilty 
of  pilfering  or  stealing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  This  I  learn  from  their  parents  or 
others. 

Q.  Do  you  also  learn  whether  they  have  previously  been  in  custody  for  offences  of  this 
nature?  A.  Some  of  them  have;  sometimes  when  a  boy  employed  as  a  kitchen  boy  or  some- 
thing  of  that  sort,  is  not  quite  honest,  the  employer  adopts  this  course.  I  have  a  case  in  my 
mind  and  it  is  not  by  itself.  He  says  to  the  mother  "  now,  I  don't  want  to  have  your 
boy  sent  to  the  police  court,  but  he  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  in  some  way ;  you  had 
better  send  him  to  an  industrial  school."  And  she  is  made  to  send  him  here  to  prevent 
his  being  sent  somewhere  else.  In  that  case,  the  boy  is  not  brought  before  the  court, 
but  is  brought  before  the  police  magistrate  or  judge. 

Q.  Is  there  a  provision  in  the  Act  for  them  to  have  a  private  hearing  1  A.  Yes,  and 
they  do  have  a  private  hearing ;  they  are  not  brought  up  in  the  court. 

Q.  Are  they  in  no  case  brought  before  the  court  publicly  ?  A.  They  are  not  brought 
before  the  court  publicly  with  a  view  to  being  sent  to  the  industrial  school ;  they  have 
been  before  the  court  perphaps  for  some  offence  and  the  magistrate  has  deferred  taking 
action  and  the  parents  have  had  them  sent  to  the  industrial  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  they  get  round  the  fact  that  there  is  a  charge  against  him  ?  A. 
Sentence  is  deferred  ;  the  boy  is  remanded  and  then  proceedings  are  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  having  him  committed  to  the  industrial  school. 

Q.  Is  this  called  suspended  or  deferred  sentence  ?  A.  It  is  called  remanded,  and 
the  charge  is  dropped. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys,  to  your  knowledge  now,  who  have  been  in  the  reformatory  t 
A.  We  have  one  boy  who  was  in  the  reformatory. 

Q.  When  you  say  a  magistrate  sends  him  here,  must  he  be  a  police  magistrate  in  the 
city,  or  any  magistrate  in  the  country  ?  A.  It  may  be  any  magistrate  in  the  country, 
and  the  police  magistrate  in  the  city. 

Q.  When  a  boy  is  sent  by  a  judge  or  magistrate,  is  there  any  arrangement  made 
prior  to  his  reception  as  to  the  payment  of  his  maintenance  ?    A.  Sometimes  there  is. 

Q.  What  is  your  method  of  ascertaining  this?  A.  Well,  there  is  no  regular 
method  ;  we  are  generally  guided  by  circumstances.  Say  a  boy  is  sent  in  from  the  city 
of  Toronto 

Q.  Does  the  city  of  Toronto  pay  any  contribution  for  his  support  f  A.  The  city  of 
Toronto  pays  in  every  case,  if  the  boy's  parents  do  not.  A  separate  arrangement  is  made 
with  other  municipalities. 

Q.  What  is  the  charge  made  to  parents  who  pay  ?  A.  $2.00  is  the  maximum ; 
some  pay  50  cents  ;  some  pay  $1.00  and  some  $1.50  per  week.  This  is  transmitted  to 
me.  The  parents  generally  pay  on  visiting  days  when  they  come  up  the  last  Saturday  of 
each  month. 

Q.  What  was  the  cost  of  maintenance  last  year  ?  A.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance 
fcr  the  whole  year  was  $2.99  per  head.  This  includes  the  wages  of  the  staff  and  every- 
thing.    The  average  number  last  year  was  88. 

Q.  As  you  increase  in  numbers  will  the  cost  per  capita  be  reduced  ?     A.   It  will 
somewhat ;  the  $2.99  includes  for  interest  30  cents,  for  depreciation  in  value  of  buildings 
And  stock,  implements  and  furniture  31  cents ;  so  that  the  cost,  leaving  out  all  these  items 
w&a  In  reality  $2.38. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  charge  interest  on  the  capital  outlay  or  only  on  the  mortgage  ?  A.  Only 
on  the  mortgage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  was  the  entire  expenditure  for  the  year  for  maintenance  exclusive  of 
permanent  improvements  ?     A.   A  little  over  $10,000. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  capital  expenditure  in  order  to  provide  for  the  present 
number  of  boys  ?  A  About  $60,000.  To  provide  entirely  for  our  number  of  boys,  the 
capital  outlay  for  building;  alone  $52,000 ;  for  furniture  and  furnishings,  and  stock  and 
implements,  $2,000 ;  and  including  all  the  improvements  with  all  our  furniture,  stock  and 
implements,  and  so  on,  there  are  $7,000  ;  making  the  capital  outlay  nearly  $60,000. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Does  this  outlay  furnish  you  with  accommodation  for  140  boys  ?  A.  No,  it  does 
not ;  we  are  very  much  overcrowded  ;  we  have  cottage  accommodation  under  sanitary  rules 
for  110  boys. 

Q.  That  is  about  $550  a  boy  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  this  figure  be  reduced  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cottages,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  you  have  provided  your  official  buildings,  out-houses,  stock  and 
plant,  and  so  forth  ?     A.  Well,  to  a  limited  extent 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  cost  for  the  institution  for  about  200  boys  ? 
A  We  have  not  at  present  got  proper  work  shops ;  these  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  for  the  institution;  to  accommodate  200  boys  we  would  have  to  erect  a 
school  house  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  ;  this  is  partially  built  and  contracted  for;  work  shops 
with  power  would  cost  about  $8,000;  two  more  cottages  $18,000  ;  or,  with  furniture, 
$20,000. 

Q.  That  would  be  $38,000  to  add  to  the  $60,000  ?  A.  Yes ;  and  we  would  also 
need  further  accommodation  for  stock  and  roots,  and  a  gymnasium  for  the  boys  to  drill 
during  the  winter  ;  we  would  require  to  have  water ;  we  have  only  here  water  sufficient 
for  present  requirements,  and  sometimes  the  supply  is  very  scanty  ;  we  should  have  water 
from  the  lake ;  all  these  things  would  be  required  to  make  the  accommodation  just  what 
it  ought  to  be  ;  we  would  want  for  this  another  $15,000,  and  then  I  think  the  conditions 
would  be  satisfactory. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  would  cost  $115,000  for  a  complete  establishment  for  200 
boys?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  200  boys  would  be  a  proper  number  to  provide  for  in  one  industrial 
school  ?  A.  I  should  not  like  to  see  more  than  200  in  one  school.  That  would  not 
necessarily  be  the  maximum,  but  it  would  be  a  good  number  to  work  with. 

Q.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  maximum  number  that  ought  to  be  in  each  cottage  ? 
A.  I  would  not  recommend  more  than  thirty  in  a  cottage. 

Q.  And  what  should  be  the  official  staff  for  a  cottage  for  thirty  boys  1  A.  A  father 
and  mother  simply.     I  prefer  to  have  the  workshops  away  separate. 

Q.  It  would  be  just  a  living  place?  A.  Yes  ;  just  a  home.  I  would  have  a  common 
dining  room  for  the  whole  of  the  inmates  ;  I  daresay  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  food 
served  in  the  cottage,  except  on  the  score  of  expense,  it  would  be  more  expensive  to  have 
a  kitchen  and  dining  room  in  each  cottage. 

Q.  When  you  say  it  would  be  better,  do  you  mean  in  point  of  association  of  the 
boys  ?  A.  Well,  my  objection  to  the  congregate  system  is  that  there  is  too  much  discip- 
line ;  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  boys  had  freedom  after  dining,  for  them  to 
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have  a  chat  with  each  other.  When  there  are  100  or  more  boys  in  one  dining,  room,  we 
cannot  allow  them  to  talk  to  each  other,  and  the  meal  is  not  so  pleasant  as  it  would  be  if 
they  carried  on  a  conversation. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  to  keep  up  the  family  relation  as  much  as  possible  in  each  cottage  1 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  the  dormitory  system,  and  if  so,  for  what  number  ?  A.  I 
prefer  the  dormitory  system  ;  I  think  the  boys  are  far  more  likely  to  behave  themselves 
well  when  there  are  a  number  of  them  in  the  same  room.  I  think  I  should  have  just  two, 
with  fifteen  boys  in  each,  or  about  that  number. 

Q.  Would  you  attempt  a  classification  of  the  pupils  in  the  cottages  ?  A.  Not  within 
the  cottages.  I  would  classify  them  by  the  cottages.  I  would  not  allocate  to  each  one 
a  classification  for  itself,  but  I  would  select  the  boys  to  be  placed  in  each  cottage.  I 
would  send  thirty  boys  of  about  the  same  age,  about  the  same  in  point  of  conduct,  boys 
that  I  would  think  might  properly  associate  with  each  other ;  I  would  send  them  all  to 
one  cottage,  and  I  would  have  no  distinction  between  one  class  of  boys  and  another  in 
the  cottages. 

Q.  You  would  expect  the  boys  to  be  alike  in  character  in  each  cottage  so  that  they 
might  associate  together  without  danger  of  contamination  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  much  fear  of  contamination  at  all  ?  A.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount 
of  contamination  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  boys,  almost  without  any  exception,  conduct 
themselves  properly  ;  so  that  the  good  influence  must  be  stronger  than  the  evil.  When 
I  said  I  would  have  all  boys  in  the  same  cottage  of  about  the  same  standard,  I  might  say 
that  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  couple  of  very  trustworthy  boys  in  each  dormitory ; 
I  have  in  the  new  cottage  that  we  have  just  occupied  only  little  boys,  but  I  have  four 
very  trustworthy  old  boys  in  the  cottage  to  help  the  cottage  officers  in  caring  for  the  little 
fellows.  It  improves  them  to  give  them  this  care  and  responsibility.  I  have  some  boys 
that  are  almost  as  useful  to  the  institution  as  an  officer  would  be. 

Q.  Have  you  so  far  found  any  bad  effects  from  the  association  of  so  many  boys  in  the 
dormitories  of  the  cottages,  in  the  play  ground,  and  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
institution?  A.  I  think  that  their  association  in  the  play  ground  under  proper  care  is 
good  and  can  only  be  good.  I  have  not  heard  since  I  came  here  of  any  bad  results 
attending  it.  I  frequently  hear  boys  talking  who  have  no  idea  that  I  do.  I  have  not 
heard  more  than  three  or  four  oaths  during  the  two  years  I  have  been  here.  Swearing 
and  foul  language  on  the  play  ground  is  almost  unknown. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  it  in  the  other  departments  1  A.  I  have  found  no  evil  results  from 
it  except  in  the  dormitories.  There  has  been  evil  in  the  dormitories.  There  was  about 
two  years  ago.  I  discovered  it  and  the  boys  implicated  confessed  to  me.  From  the 
most  reliable  boys  I  hear,  and  I  believe  thoroughly  that  there  is  no  such  thing  now  among 
any  of  them. 

Q.  You  refer  to  masturbation  1  A.  Yes,  and  boys  getting  into  the  bods  with  each 
other.  I  would  not  say  that  I  have  succeeded  in  stamping  out  masturbation  completely, 
but  I  think  it  is  nearly  at  an  end.  A  great  many  boys  come  to  me  and  tell  me  that  if 
they  had  only  known  how  bad  it  was  they  would  never  have  done  anything  of  the  sort, 
and  I  am  sure  there  is  very  little,  if  anything,  of  it  carried  on  now. 

Q.  But  apart  from  the  physical  effects,  what  about  the  moral  results  of  association. 
Have  you  ever  heard  a  big  boy  counselling  a  small  one  in  criminal  courses  and  suggesting 
criminal  acts  1  A.  No,  I  have  never  heard  it ;  but  I  have  heard  of  it  at  the  time  that 
this  trouble  occurred  in  the  dormitories.  I  found  that  the  larger  boys  had  been  inciting 
the  little  boys  to  wrong  doing. 
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Q.  And  what  steps  did  you  take  to  overcome  this  ?  A.  I  spoke  to  the  boys  about  it 
in  public — that  is  together,  and  spoke  to  a  number  of  them  privately  and  placed  a  lamp 
in  each  dormitory  and  absolutely  forbade  boys  getting  out  of  their  beds  at  night  except 
for  one  necessary  purpose. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  this  order  was  fairly  well  regarded  and  that  an  improvement 
set  in  ?     A.  Yes  ;  not  only  an  improvement  but  a  complete  reformation. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  proximity  of  the  beds  in  the  dormitories  is  an 
evil  1  A.  Yes ;  but  of  the  two  evils — rejecting  the  boys  altogether,  or  admitting  them 
under  this  difficulty — I  think  that  admitting  them  is  the  least.  I  think  they  are  a  great 
deal  better  here  than  in  the  streets,  notwithstanding  our  overcrowding. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  sub-classification  in  the  dormitories  might  be  still 
better,  and  that  if  you  had  rooms  for  four  or  five  well  behaved  boys,  that  it  would  be  an 
incentive  to  good  conduct.  A.  I  do  not  think  so  ;  because,  by  promoting  the  good  boys 
out  of  the  dormitories,  I  would  leave  the  worst.  The  best  boys  have  a  great  influence 
for  good  over  the  other  boys.  It  fc  because  of  this  influence  of  the  best  boys,  that  the 
worst  are  afraid  to  do  anything  wrong. 

Q.  Are  you  advocating  the  associated  dormitory  system  provided  that  too  many  are 
not  put  in  the  dormitory  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  can  be  too  many  put  in  a 
dormitory,  provided  their  beds  are  far  enough  apart  and  provided  the  dormitories  are  well 
enough  ventilated.  So  far  as  the  morals  of  the  boys  are  concerned,  I  think  the  more  the 
better  ;  because  each  one  additional  boy  is  one  more  watch  over  the  other  boy  that  wants 
to  do  wrong. 

Q.  Then  am  I  right  in  assuming  that  you  are  in  favor  of  association  in  the  dormitories 
and  in  the  playground  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  workshops  ?     A.  Yes,  to  a  less  extent. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  What  I  mean  is,  that  fewer  boys  can  be  taken  care  of  by  one  officer 
in  the  workshop  than  in  the  playground  or  dormitory.  It  is  a  great  deal  harder  to  keep 
the  boys  at  work  diligently — to  teach  them  how  to  work  properly,  than  it  is  to  supervise 
them  in  the  playground.  Two  officers  can  supervise  a  hundred  odd  boys  in  the  playground, 
and  can  do  it  very  well. 

Q.  What  number  of  inmates  do  you  think  would  be  best  for  an  Industrial  School 
under  one  superintendent  and  one  staff  of  officers  ?  A.  Leaving  the  question  of  expense  out 
of  the  question,  I  would  say  about  100,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  200  could  be  very  well 
managed  in  one  institution,  and  that  as  this  institution  is  constituted  it  could  be  managed 
with  200  even  better  than  with  100;  because  we  should  have  more  money  and  more 
complete  equipment.     It  would  bs  mo  e  economical. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  when  you  find  a  boy  gets  beyond  your  control  1  A.  We  have  found 
only  two  boys  that  we  have  thought  incorrigible  since  the  institution  was  opened  three 
years  ago.  One  of  them  was  sent  to  Penetanguishene  about  a  week  after  he  had  been 
here,  that  was  in  the  time  of  my  predecessor.  Another  boy  ran  away  three  times.  He 
was  brought  out  by  one  of  the  charitable  institutions  from  the  Old  Country,  and  I  felt 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  he  needed  greater  restraint  than  I  felt  like  imposing  upon  him. 
He  was  sent  to  Penetanguishene  by  me. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  boy  should  have  been  sent  here  at  ail  even  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  him.  His  conduct  being  bad,  would  not  the  effect  on  the  remaining 
pupils  be  very  prejudicial?  A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  give  a  boy  a 
chance  before  sending  him  to  a  penal  institution  or  even  a  reformatory.  I  think  every 
boy  below  a  certain  age  should  be  given  a  chance  of  this  kind.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  way  of  finding  out  whether  a  boy  is  past  tha  influence  of  an  industrial  school  until 
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you  try  him.  We  have  had  boys  sent  here  who  have  committed  no  serious  crime,  but  who 
have  been  far  more  difficult  to  manage  than  boys  who  have  been  guilty  of  repeated  acts 
of  theft. 

Q.  You  don't  think  then  that  a  boy  who  has  committed  the  crime  of  petty  larceny, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  is  beyond  the  pale  of  the  industrial  school  1     A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  And  would  you  accept  the  risk  of  evil  association  then,  and  send  a  boy  to  a 
reformatory  if  he  were  not  amenable  to  your  treatment  ?  A.  I  think  so.  It  would  lie  the 
best  course  to  adopt  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  The  fact  that  only  two  boys  in  three  years  have  been  found  incorrigible  seems 
to  prove  that  very  few  are  incorrigible  1     A.  Very  few. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  the  class  of  boys  who  come  to  you  although  they 
have  committed  petty  thefts  are  not  criminally  bad  ?  A.  There  are  only  two  boys  in 
this  school  now  under  the  age  of  thirteen  that  are  naturally  born  thieves. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  heredity  in  crime  1  A.  Oh,  yes.  I  believe  in  the  heredity  of 
an  evil  disposition  absolutely. 

Hon  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  I  understood  that  you  really  don't  know  much  about  the  previous  history  of  the 
boys  that  come  to  you.  If  this  is  so,  how  do  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  evil 
disposition  is  hereditary  in  these  boys  1  A,  I  was  just  going  to  explain  that  when  the 
parents  come  to  visit  the  boys,  I  find  that,  generally  speaking,  the  children  of  the  parents 
who  seem  to  be  of  the  best  disposition  are  the  best  boys,  and  seem  to  have  the  greatest 
love  for  what  is  right.  I  have  always  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  the  parents  on  the 
subject  of  their  children,  and  generally  speaking,  when  the  parents  have  a  love  of  what 
is  right,  their  children  have  a  love  of  what  is  right  also.  The  children  of  low-looking 
people — persons  who  are  evidently  drunkards,  if  not  criminals,  in  every  respect,  are  a 
great  deal  more  difficult  to  impress  than  the  others. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  children's  vicious  surroundings,  or  is 
hereditary  taint  ? 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Or  is  it  both  ?  A.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  hereditary  taint  hasnot  something  to  do 
with  it.  I  see  the  same  evil  countenance  in  some  of  the  boys  that  their  parents  have, 
and  I  know  by  enquiries  from  the  police  authorities  that  their  parents  are  not  good  people 
by  any  means.  I  find  the  same  disposition  towards  what  is  evil  exists  in  the  children, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  does  so  to  anything  like  the  extent  in  this  country  that  it  does 
in  the  Old  Country,  where  there  are  generations  of  criminals. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Then  you  judge  largely  by  the  physiognomy  ?  A.  Yes,  largely  by  the 
physiognomy. 

Q.  Can  you  improve  the  physical  features  by  improving  the  moral  character  of  the 
boy  1  A.  Oh,  yes.  The  features  are  changed  after  a  life  of  some  months  here.  The  boy, 
after  a  proper  system  of  treatment,  gradually  gains  an  open  countenance,  and  his  features 
improve  wonderfully.     I  have  seen  this  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Q.  For  the  effective  management  of  an  institution  of  this  kind,  do  you  believe  it 
would  be  better  entirely  under  government  control,  or  under  private  individuals? 
A.  If  the  gov3rnment  were  what  it  ought  to  be,  then  it  would  be  far  better 
under  government  control.  Unfortunately,  all  governments  are  subject  to  improper 
political  influence  in  the  management  of  this  class  of  institutions.  No  man  or  woman 
should  be  appointed  to  a  position  except  he  or  she  is  the  best  that  can  be  got  for  the 
salary  that  we  can  afford  to  give ;  but  this  is  a  position  that  is  almost  invariably  ignored 
by  governments. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Who  appoints  your  officers  I  A.  I  have  got  the  appointment.  No  one  interferes 
with  me.  No  one  recommends  unless  I  ask  for  a  recommendation.  No  officer  has  been 
pressed  upon' me,  or  even  recommended  without  my  asking  for  him.  Of  course  if  any  of 
the  trustees  happened  to  know  any  one  who  was  suitable  for  any  vacancy  at  the  institu- 
tion, I  would  ask  his  opinion  just  as  I  might  ask  the  opinion  of  any  one  in  a  position  of 
responsibility  who  knew  any  particular  applicant.  I  remember  getting  a  note  some  time 
ago   when  we  were  in  want  of  a  farm  instructor.     It  was  something  like  this  :  "  If 

Mr. is  not  prepared  to  accept  the  appointment,  there  is  a  man  here  who,  I  think, 

would  suit  very  well."  I  just  said  in  reply,  that  Mr.  Smith  was  willing  to  accept  the 
position.  That  gentleman  wrote  to  me  out  of  pure  kindness,  wishing  to  serve  me  and 
to  serve  the  institution.  I  have  asked  the  members  of  the  board  to  advise  me,  but  no 
officer  has  been  pressed  upon  me.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  know  why  an  institution  of 
this  kind  should  be,  to  some  extent,  at  least  free  from  government  control. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  a  system  of  industrial  schools  were  established  throughout 
the  Province,  uniformity  of  management  would  create  a  spirit  of  emulation  that  would 
be  productive  of  good  ?  A.  I  would  favor  government  regulations,  but  I  think  the  same 
authority  that  has  the  management  of  the  institutions  should  have  the  appointment  of 
the  officers. 

Q.  What  doea  your  staff  consist  of?  A.  There  is  the  superintendent,  the  deputy, 
who  is  also  farm  manager,  and  then  there  is  a  farm  instructor. 

Q.  What  are  the  du  ies  of  these  officers  ?  A.  The  farm  manager  blocks  out  the  work 
and  has  the  general  control  of  the  farm.  The  instructor  has  more  to  do  with  the  boys 
directly.  Then  there  is  the  assistant  farmer.  There  are  three  men  on  the  farm,  which  is 
50  acres  in  extent.  The  tailor  instructor  is  also  the  father  of  one  of  the  cottages  ; 
the  carpenter  instructor  is  the  father  in  another  cottago.  We  have  also  men  not 
appointed  as  officers  who  are  employed  in  assisting.  We  have  a  chief  matron,  under 
whose  direction  ail  the  other  women  work.  She  gives  instructions  with  regard  to  the  bill 
of  fare,  and  with  regard  to  everything  in  the  women's  department.  We  have  two 
instructors  in  the  kitchen,  one  in  the  dining  room,  and  the  instructor  in  the  dining  roo  n 
directs  the  housework  generally.  There  is  one  instructor  over  the  laundry  work,  one  is 
seamstress,  with  a  couple  of  boys  working  under  her.     We  have  three  cottage  mothers. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  In  all  cases  are  these  the  wives  of  the  cottage  fathers  ?  A.  Not  in  all  cases. 
In  one  case  the  mother  is  a  young  woman,  and  she  has  the  little  boys  under  her.  The 
father  is  a  young  man,  who  is  the  farm  instructor.  She  sleeps  in  the  room  that  you  see 
between  the  two  dormitories,  and  be  sleeps  down  stairs ;  and  he  and  she  take  alternately 
the  lead  in  reading  the  Bible  in  the  family  worship  night  and  morning.  He  brings  over 
the  boys  to  their  dinner,  and  sees  that  they  wash  and  dress.  She  sees  that  everything  is 
done  properly.  I  should  say  that  there  is  one  who  is  not  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
board — the  teacher  who  is  employed  by  the  Public  School  Board,  Toronto,  and  is  a 
public  school  teacher. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  boys  receive  instruction  in  all  these  departments  you  speak  of,  in  the  kitchen 
for  example?  A.  They  do.  Boys  work  in  cooking,  baking,  mending,  knitting  and 
housekeeping  generally. 

Q.  Is  the  object  of  this  to  save  expense  or  to  give  them  a  general  idea  of  such 
work  ?  A.  The  object  is  not  so  much  to  save  expense.  Indeed,  I  am  not  quite  sure  but 
the  work  could  be  done  more  cheaply  by  others ;  but  to  get  the  boys  to  know  something 
of  it  I  do  not  think  that  it  matters  so  much  what  a  boy  is  taught  to  do  so  long  as  he 
is  taught  to  do  something  and  do  it  well. 
31  (P.C.) 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  any  shoemaking  1  A.  No,  but  our  boys  mend  shoes  in  the  winter. 
Three  boys  last  winter  mended  three  hundred  pairs  of  shoes.  One  boy  managed  the 
shoe  room  and  the  others  assisted  him. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  briefly  how  you  dispose  of  your  inmates  every  day  1 
A.  They  get  up  at  6.30  in  the  morning,  that  is  thejbhour  ?they  generally  rise.  They 
chess  and  wash,  and  we  have  family  worship  at  seven,  breakfast  at  7.30,  recess  at  8. 
Work  begins  at  8.15.  They  work  up  to  11  15,  then  there  is  recess  till  12.30  that 
includes  washing  and  getting  ready  for  dinner.  There  is  recess  at  one,  and  work  at  1.15  ; 
recess  at  3,  work  at  3.30  ;  recess  at  5.30,  supper  at  6  ;  recess  at  6  30.  They  go  to  the 
cottages  at  7.30.  From  that  time  they  wash  and  read  and  spend  their  time  generally  in 
the  cottages  nn til  8.15  ;  they  retire  at  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock,  and  all  is  quiet 
at  nine. 

Q.  Where  does  the  school  come  in  1  A.  Oh,  this  is  during  the  holidays.  With  the 
exceptions  of  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  the  boys  play  or  go  to  the  lake  or  the 
base-bail  field  after  three  o'clock,  and  in  the  school  term  they  have  no  half  holidays  except 
on  Saturday*.  The  school  begins  at  11.30  and  lasts  until  12.30,  and  then  from  1.30  till 
3.30,  that  is  for  junior  boys  ;  ant1  then  from  3.30  to  5.30  for  senior  boys.  In  addition 
they  have  drill  once  a  week  by  Captain  Thompson,  the  city  drill  inspector.  We  have 
music  once  a  week,  under  a  competent  teacher,  Mr.  Cringan,  who  is  engaged  as  musical 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  iu  the  oity.     Some  of  the  boys  have  band  instruments. 

Q.  What  are  your  arrangements  for  religious  instruction  ?  A.  We  have  family  wor- 
ship night  and  morning. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  on  Sunday  1  A.  We  rise  half-an-hour  later,  have  breakfast 
half-an-hour  later  and  the  boys  go  to  the  cottages  and  re  id,  and  prepare  for  church,  until 
10.30.  At  10.30  they  march  to  the  church  in  the  village.  The  church  opens  at  11  ; 
they  come  back  and  have  dinner  at  one,  half-an-hour  later  again.  After  dinner  they  go 
to  their  cottages,  or  if  it  is  a  fine  afternoon  they  take  a  walk  around  the  yard  until  four 
o'clock ;  at  four  they  go  into  the  Sunday  school  and  that  lasts  until  about  a  quarter  after  five  ; 
then  they  go  out  into  the  fresh  air  until  six,  at  which  hour  they  have  supper.  Then  they 
walk  around  again  between  six  and  seven  and  go  to  the  cottagos  at  seven,  that  is  in  the 
fine  weather  in  the  summer  time.  In  the  winter  they  spend  this  time  in  the  cottages, 
with  the  exception  of  about  half-an-hour  twice  a  day.  In  the  fine  weather  in  the  summer 
they  are  allowed  to  take  books  out  and  read  in  the  shade,  and  what  they  are  allowed  to 
do  outside  in  the  summei  they  are  allowed  to  do  inside  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  ?     A.   We  have  a  gocd  library. 
Q.  You  have  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  1     A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  all  these  attend  the  Sabbath  school  ?     A.  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Are  there  many  Catholics  1  A.  We  have  had  here  sometimes  three  children  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents  on  both  side,  and  we  had  three  more  of  mixed  marriages,  and 
we  have  two  or  three  more  who  have  attended  separate  schools  but  their  parents  are 
supposed  to  be  Protestants. 

Q.  Are  Catholics  not  sent  here  as  a  rule  1  A.  They  are  not  sent  here  unless  their 
parents  desire  it.  That  is  the  law  under  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act.  The  parents  must 
consent     The  Protestants  can  be  sent  without  the  consent  of  the  parents. 

Q.  There  is  no  Catholic  place  of  worship  in  the  village  1     A.  No. 
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Q.  And  the  Catholics  go  with  the  other  children.  A.  The  rule  always  is  that  if  they 
come  here  they  will  be  treated  the  same  as  other  children ;  they  need  not  come  unless 
they  like,  but  if  they  do  they  have  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  time  are  the  children  allowed  for  actual  play.  A.  Two  hours  and  a-half  a 
day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Have  you  many  escapes  or  attempts  to  escape  1  A.  No.  We  have  had  since 
the  institution  started  three  escapes,  one  from  the  school  and  two  from  employment  out- 
side the  school,  but  we  have  had  only  two  successful  escapes  from  the  school . 

Q.  Up  to  what  age  have  you  boys  ?     A.  We  have  them  up  to  sixteen. 

Q.  What  is  your  method  of  disposing  of  boys.  1  suppose  you  keep  them  here 
until  they  have  proper  ideas  of  life  and  then  you  seek  out  for  them  something  outside. 
What  is  that  1  A.  As  a  general  thing  the  parents  want  them  to  go  to  them  after  their 
term  has  expired  and  as  three-fourths  of  the  parents  live  in  the  city,  most  of 
them  wish  to  get  employment  in  the  city.  The  plan  I  generally  adopt  is  this :  that 
whenever  a  boy  proves  himself  trustworthy  to  my  satisfaction,  I  tell  his  parents  that  as 
soon  as  they  can  get  a  satisfactory  place  for  him  I  will  allow  him  to  go  to  the  place  on 
probation.  After  he  has  been  a  month  in  the  place  in  the  city,  wearing  industrial  school 
uniform,  and  coming  home  to  the  school  every  night  in  the  train  and  I  get  a  satisfactory 
report  from  his  employer,  I  allow  him  to  go  home  on  probation,  wearing  ordinary  clothes, 
staying  in  his  situation,  of  course,  and  so  long  as  he  continues  in  his  situation  he  is 
allowed  to  stay  there. 

Q.  You  don't  receive  boys  over  thirteen  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  we  have  received  them  up  to 
fourteen,  and  in  two  instances  up  to  fifteen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  I  see  from  the  figures  here  you  have  fifty-three  from  the  ages  of  thirteen  to  fif- 
teen.    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  many  of  these  boys  take  an  interest  in  farming,  and  are  they  willing  to  go  to 
work  on  farms.  A.  I  encourage  them  as  much  as  possible  to  go  on  farms.  I  have  the 
boys  with  the  farmers  here  in  the  summer  months  as  frequently  as  I  can,  and  I  encour- 
age as  many  as  I  can  to  go  to  the  free  grant  lands  of  Ontario,  or  to  go  to  Manitoba.  I 
think  a  boy  has  a  far  better  chance  of  becoming  comfortable  and  useful  there  than  if  he 
goes  back  to  the  city.  We  have  now  eight  or  ten  boys  working  in  the  neighborhood  with 
farmers  on  trial  and  three  of  those  who  were  sent  out  on  trial  are  going  to  stay  to  com- 
plete the  year. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  judging  from  the  character  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  that 
you  have  seen,  is  the  best  thing  for  the  majority  of  these  boys — to  go  back  to  their  homes 
again,  or  to  be  sent  to  employment  in  the  country  ?  A.  I  think  in  the  majority  of 
cases  that  the  boys  would  be  far  better  in  the  country — not  to  go  home  to  the  city  again. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  would  it  not  be  a  great  aid  to  you  to  have  some  officer  to 
look  for  places,  to  apprentice  boys  on  farms  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  worth 
while  yet,  but  after  a  while  it  would  be.  We  have  not  enough  boys  ready  to  go  out  yet. 
We  have  been  in  existence  only  three  years  and  we  have  very  few  boys  to  send  out  on 
farms. 

Hon  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  I  see  that  according  to  your  report  last  year  you  had  only  eighteen  of  your  boys  upon 
your  farm.     Could  you  not  find  employment  for  more  of  them  in  that  way  ?     A  Of  the 
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boys  that  went  to  the  cottages,  there  are,  I  think,  fifty-seven  too  small  to  work  on  the 
farm,  and  then  we  have  the  kitchen  boys,  the  laundry  boys  and  other  boys  necessary  for 
house  work.  On  the  holidays  during  the  week  we  send  all  these  boys  on  the  farm.  Then 
again,  the  system  I  have  of  dealing  with  the  boys  is  something  like  this  :  When  a  boy 
comes  as  a  rule  I  send  him  him  to  the  laundry  first.  They  don't  like  this  work  generally 
speaking,  they  like  this  least  of  any  work,  and  when  a  new  boy  comes  he  displaces  an  old 
boy  in  the  laundry.  I  ask  the  laundry  officer  to  recommend  me  the  best  boy  in  the 
laundry  and  I  let  him  go  to  the  kitchen.  Then  from  the  kitchen  they  go  to  the  dining- 
room  and  become  house  boys,  and  from  that  they  go  to  the  carpenter's  shop  or  the  farm . 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Could  any  considerable  number  of  your  boys  on  being  brought  before  the 
police  magistrate,  have  been  sent  back  to  their  parents  if  they  were  found  to  be  respec- 
table or  reasonably  so  and  placed  under  police  supervision  instead  of  being  sent  here. 
Would  that  in  your  opinion  have  been  a  wise  course  to  pursue  as  regards  a  considerable 
number  of  them  1    A.  No,  I  do  nob  think  that  police  supervision  means  anything. 

Q.  Perhaps  not  police  supervision,  but  supervision  on  the  pirt  of  regular  visitors  T 
A.  That  would  do  very  well  with  country  boys,  but  with  city  boys  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain  the  supervision. 

Q.  You  have  very  few  country  boys  here?  A.  We  have  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 
A  good  many  come  from  other  towns  rather  than  from  the  country. 

Q.  Have  you  many  farmer's  sons  ?     A.  No,  but  we  have  a  few  farm  laborers'  sons. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Massachusetts'  system  of  putting  them  out  on  probation, 
(this  system  was  explained  to  the  witness  by  the  chairman),  would  be  effective  in  connec- 
tion with  industrial  schools  and  in  connection  with  the  reformatory  system  as  a  first 
chance  for  young  offenders,  or  for  those  who  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  crime  ?  A.  I 
think  that  would  be  very  good  if  the  boy  were  brought  before  the  authorities  soon  after 
he  has  gone  wrong,  but  after  a  boy  has  gone  as  far  as  nearly  all  boys  go  before  they  come 
here,  after  he  has  forgotten  what  obedience  and  submission  to  authority  mean,  after  he 
has  become  quite  careless  of  his  parents'  wishes,  a  confirmed  truant  and  insubordinate  in 
school  and  insubordinate  to  his  parents,  I  think  that  the  quickest  and  safest  way  of 
bringing  him  back  to  a  spirit  of  obedience  is  to  put  him  in  some  well  disciplined  institution 
where  every  boy  must  obey. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  The  duty  of  this  probation  officer  is  to  take  charge  of  the  boys  the  moment  they 
begin  to  transgress  or  shew  a  disposition  to  evil  and  thenceforth  keep  watch  on  them  t 
A.  1  think  such  a  system  as  this  would  have  the  effect  of  saving  more  than  half  our 
boy 8  from  coming  here. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  jou  not  think  that  carrying  out  the  industrial  school  system  to  the 
fullest  extent  encourages  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  get  rid  of  children 
who  are  troublesome  ?  A  I  think  it  does,  because  there  is  no  proper  means  of  compelling 
the  parents  whose  children  are  sent  here  to  pay  for  their  maintenance.  If  all  parents 
whose  children  are  sent  here  were  compelled  to  pay  for  them  they  would  be  more  care- 
ful than  they  are,  but  a  good  many  of  them  look  upon  it  as  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid 
of  their  children.  For  instance,  widows  wanting  to  marry  the  second  time  find  the 
boys  of  their  first  marriage  encumbrances  in  the  second  household.  I  have  some  here 
now  from  this  cause. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  probational  system  along  with  the  suspended  sentence 
and  the  services  of  a  visiting  officer  to  see  that  the  parents  did  exhaust  all  means  before 
taking  them  to  the  school  would  be  a  good  plan  1    A.  I  think  it  would. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  But  if  you  insisted  upon  all  parents  paying  for  the  children  who  come  here, 
what  would  you  do  with  the  boys  who  are  criminal  boys  and  whose  parents  would  not 
favor  thir  being  sent  to  an  institution  like  this  or  pay  for  them  1  A.  In  nine  caRes 
out  of  ten,  where  boys  become  criminals,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  parents  that  they  become 
so,  and  the  parents  ought  to  be  made  to  pay.  But  sometimes  the  parents  are  dead, 
sometimes  the  mother  is  left  a  widow  and  is  unable  to  attend  to  her  children  and  at 
the  sa me  time  earn  a  living  for  them.  We  have  had  a  case  where  a  mother  was  so 
anxious  that  the  boy  should  not  go  out  into  the  streets,  that  to  prevent  his  doing  so  she  would 
chain  him  up ;  but  where  both  parents  are  alive  and  in  health  it  is  the  parents'  fault 
and  not  the  child's  that  he  becomes  a  criminal.  Where  the  parents  are  dead  I  think  it 
ia  the  fault  of  society  if  the  child  becomes  a  criminal. 

Q.  Where  the  parents  are  alive  and  vicious  and  dissolute,  would  you  recommend 
the  State  to  sever  the  connection  between  the  children  and  the  parents — to  take  them 
away  ?  A.  I  would  sever  all  connection  between  the  parents  and  the  child  except  this 
one,  that  the  parents  should  support  the  child.  And  even  if  the  parents  are  not  criminal 
but  careless  about  the  child,  I  think  it  is  quite  a  proper  thing  tc  take  the  child  away. 

Q.  Is  not  even  a  dollar  a  week  for  a  child  serious  charge  upon  many  men  with  a 
small  income— $52  a  year.     A.  It  is  not  more  than  the  child  would  cost  them  at  heme. 

Q.  Oh,  yes,  it  is.  You  know  there  are  lots  of  working  men  in  Toronto  earning  but 
$300  a  year,  and  they  have  to  keep  themselves,  a  wife  and  four  or  five  children  upon 
this,  and  they  could  not  pay  anything  like  a  dollar  a  week  for  the  child's  support  ? 
A.  Possibly  there  are.  The  magistrate  would  be  the  proper  person  to  judge,  I  suppose, 
by  the  evidence  in  that  case. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  crime  and  viciousness  in  respect 
to  children  ?  A.  I  think  that  the  chief  cause  is  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  parents  in  the  matter  of  bringing  up  and  training  the  children,  and  the 
spirit  of  lawlessness — of  what  is  called  independence  that  pervades  the  community.  The 
parents  themselves  think  that  their  children  are  doing  a  very  smirt  thing  when  they 
defy  them,  and  when  they  utter  a  little  oath  they  laugh  at  and  encourage  them.  That  is 
how  the  great  bulk  of  the  parents  lose  the  control  of  their  children.  There  is  a  want  of 
a  spirit  of  obedience  throughout  the  whole  of  this  community — a  want  of  respect  for 
authority.  I  think  that  the  great  cause  of  youthful  cri  ninality  is  this  spirit  of  disobe- 
dience and  this  carelessness  on  the  part  of  parents  as  to  whether  the  children  are 
obedient  or  not.  I  think  there  is  hardly  a  boy  here  who  has  not  been  allowed  to  be 
disobedient  at  home.  The  parents  have  allowed  him  to  be  disobedient — he  has  not  been 
disobedient  in  spite  of  them  at  first.  It  is  not  because  they  could  not  make  him 
obedient  but  because  they  would  not  take  the  trouble. 

Q.  But  do  you  discriminate  between  criminal  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents 
through  drunkenness  and  other  causes  and  mere  thoughtlessness  1  A.  I  think  it  is  selfish- 
ness in  either  case ;  because,  in  the  one  case  the  father  likes  his  liquor  and  he  is  so 
selfish  as  to  drink  it  to  the  ruin  of  his  family  ;  in  the  other  case  the  parent,  generally 
the  mother,  likes  her  own  ease,  she  is  selfish  just  as  well  as  the  father  and  she  won't 
take  the  trouble  to  train  her  children  properly.  She  does  not  punish  her  children,  and 
she  thinks  by  not  punishing  them  she  is  kind  to  them  when  she  is  really  kind  to  herself  and 
loves  her  own  ease  so  much  that  she  will  not  give  herself  the  pain  of  making  them 
obedient.     Of  course  drunkenness  makes  everything  that  is  bad  much  worse. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  proper  to  punish  the  parents  for  their  neglect,  wilful 
and  otherwise  ?     A.  I  do.     It  is  as  a  punishment  for  this  neglect  that  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  parents  be  made  to  pay  for  the  children   when    they   are   sent   to  r 
industrial  school.     I  would  try  to  reach  the  parents  in  this  way. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  By  this  means  would  there  not  be  a  larger  number  of  parents  who  would  not 
report  their  children  when  they  committed  a  'criminal  act  ?  A.  Well,  if  there  is  a  proper 
truant  officer  this  difficulty  would  be  overcome.  You  will  find  that  a  boy  who  goes 
regularly  to  school  seldom  gets  into  bad  habits.  The  old  proverb  that  "  Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,"  holds  good  now  as  much  as  ever  it  did,  and 
although  the  parent  might  not  report  them  the  officer  would. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  the  want  of  proper  means  of  amusement — playgrounds 
in  the  city  is  a  means  of  bringing  boys  to  grief  ?  A.  I  think  it  is.  Boys  must  have  play. 
The  parents  have  the  choice  of  keeping  them  in  the  house  to  the  detriment  of  their 
physical,  or  in  the  street  to  tho  detriment  of  their  moral  health  If  there  were  play- 
grounds in  the  city  and  the  boys  were  allowed  to  play  there  under  the  supervision  of 
some  officer  and  all  kinds  of  games  strictly  prohibited  in  the  streets,  a  great  deal  of  the 
evil  that  now  exists  would  be  avoided. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  considered  another  incentive  to  criminality — the  second-hand 
shops,  where  thieving  may  be  encouraged  amongst  boys  by  the  purchasing  of  articles  which 
have  been  stolen  by  them  ?  A.  Oh,  yes ;  our  boys  have  sold  things  of  that  kind  in 
second-hand  stores. 

Q.  Mr.  McKinnon  told  us  that  one  of  those  incorrigible  boys  that  he  had  in  the 
institution  was  brought  out  by  one  of  these  associations  in  the  Old  Country.  I  should  like 
to  know  where  that  boy  came  from  ?     A.  It  was  the  Stratford  Home,  Miss  Macpherson's. 

Q.  What  means  do  you  take  to  enforce  discipline  ?  A.  The  boys  march.  We  punish 
them  in  various  ways  suitable  to  the  offence ;  by  whipping  sometimes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  in  many  cases  if  boys  got  a  good  birching 
instead  of  being  sent  to  prison  ?     A.  It  would. 

Q.  In  your  industrial  training,  in  the  carpentering  shop,  in  the  tailoring  shop  and 
elsewhere,  do  you  instruct  the  boys  with  a  view  to  their  being  able  to  follow  these  trades 
when  they  go  out  of  here  ?  A.  My  idea  is  to  make  them  handy  lads.  My  idea  is  that 
they  should  go  upon  farms,  go  out  to  the  country,  to  Manitoba  for  example,  and  perhaps 
keep  bachelors  hall  there.  1  think  a  boy  should  be  taught  to  cook  for  himself,  to  mend  for 
himself  and  to  make  a  pair  of  socks  for  himself ;  to  fix  up  anything  that  is  needed  about 
a  farm  building,  and  generally  to  be  independent  of  other  assistance  when  he  goes  out  to 
a  farm.  None  of  our  boys  as  yet  have  gone  to  the  trade  which  they  learned  here  ;  but 
it  makes  them  handy,  and  if  they  learn  one  thing  once  they  will  pick  up  anything  else  a 
great  deal  quicker.  We  try  to  put  any  boys  who  come  here  through  a  whole  course,  and, 
as  I  have  already  explained,  we  do  not  confine  them  to  any  one  special  thing ;  but  it  is 
to  make  them  useful  on  a  farm  that  I  aim  at  by  giving  them  a  little  training  in  a  car- 
penter's shop. 

Q.  Of  course  that  is  all  very  well  if  you  don't  intend  that  they  shall  follow  the  trade 
that  you  teach  them  here,  but  if  you  did  you  would  have  to  pursue  a  different  course  t 
A.  Well,  we  don't  really  teach  them  anything  but  the  tailoring  well. 

Q.  You  profess  to  teach  tailoring  1  A.  Yes  ;  we  teach  it  to  some  of  our  boys  who 
have  been  here  two  or  three  years.  They  can  make  a  very  nice  coat,  too,  better  than  you 
will  get  in  the  average  shop  in  Toronto,  that  is  of  the  common  sort. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Then  your  impression  is  that  your  work  here  is  successful  as  reformatory  work  t 
A.  I  am  sure  of  it     If  not  perfectly  successful  it  does  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  boys. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  understand    your    labor  is  more  for  teaching  them  habits  of  industry  than 
teaching  special  trades  ?    A.  Yes,  teaching  habits  of  industry  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  do  tor  themselves,  and  take  up  anything  wtan  tiiwf  leave  here. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Have  you  connected  with  the  organization  or  association  that  controls  this  insti- 
tution anybody  for  taking  charge  of  the  boys  after  their  time  has  expired  ?  A.  No,  we 
try  to  do  that  ourselves.  We  are  expecting  soon  to  have  a  visitor  to  look  after  the  boys 
when  they  leave  here. 


London,  August  20th,  1890. 

Present — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman;  Hon.  Chas.  Drury,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin,  Dr. 
Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Robert  Merceb,  Gaoler,  Chatham,  Kent,  sworn : 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  at  Chatham  ?  A.  In  1872.  I  was  previously 
sheriff  8  officer 

Q.  Have  any  representations  ever  been  made  by  the  inspectors  or  others  as  to  the 
imperfect  classification  in  the  Chatham  gaol  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  to  the  county  council,  but 
with  no  effect. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  this  intermixture  of  prisoners  has  a  contaminating  influence  ? 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  the  older  or  more  hardened  criminals  at- 
tempted to  teach  boys  criminal  courses  I  A.  I  think  it  is  not  uncommon.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  altogether  done  through  malice  ;  it  is  done  through  bravado  mora  than  malice  in  my 
opinion. 

Q.  You  think  that  an  improvement  was  made  in  classification  of  the  remaining 
prisoners  by  the  removal  of  prisoners  to  the  Central  Prison?  A.  I  do.  The  Central 
Prison  has  accomplished  a  good  object.  The  men  who  who  have  been  to  the  Central 
Prison  would  almost  do  anything  rather  than  go  back.  I  recollect  a  man  who  asked  a 
judge  to  give  him  three  years  in  the  penitentiary  rather  than  send  him  to  the  Central 
Prison. 

Q.  Of  those  committed  for  drunkenness  last  year  were  many  habitual  drunkards  ? 
A.  Yes,  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  Were  they  men  generally  with  families?  A.  Probably  about  one-third  of 
them.     I  think  they  were  rather  a  charge  on  their  families. 

Q.  What  effect  has  committals  to  the  common  gaols  to  this  class  of  prisoners?  A 
I  do  not  think  it  has  any  effect  whatever. 

Q.  Does  it  act  as  a  deterrent?  A.  Not  a  bit,  it  has  no  deterrent  effect  what- 
ever.    They  come  back  over  and  over  again. 

Q.  What  wttuld  you  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  that?  A.  I  would  suggest  an 
inebriate  asylum.  I  look  upon  drunkenness  as  a  misfortune  altogether.  I  have  known 
men  sent  to  the  Central  Prison,  returned  after  serving  their  term  there,  and  within  a  week 
they  were  as  bad  as  ever. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  sending  an  habitual  drunkard  to  the  Central  Prison  for  two 
years  with  hard  labor  would  have  any  effect  ?  A.  It  would  keep  him  two  years  away 
from  drink  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  permanent  effect,  so  far  as  restraining 
him  is  concerned. 
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Hon.  M.  Drury. 

Q,  Have  you  any  means  of  observing  cases  which  have  been  treated  in  an  inebriate 
asylum  1     A.  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  instances  in  which  men  have  turned  out  all  right. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Take  a  class  of  young  men  getting  into  habits  of  drunkenness ;  who  might  be 
inclined  to  idleness  as  well,  don't  you  think  that  two  years  hard  work  would  bo  beneficial 
to  them  1  A.  I  think  it  would,  but  I  think  it  would  be  an  unfair  punishment  to  a  man 
who  goes  on  the  spree ;  it  would  be  too  hard  altogether  and  would  be  likely  to  make  a 
criminal  of  him  entirely.  It  would  keep  him  sober  for  this  time,  buf  he  would  go  back 
to  his  old  habits.  I  have  seen  men  sent  to  the  penitentiary  and  they  have  not  been  a  bit 
better  when  they  have  come  out.  1  recollect  a  man  named  William  Bennett  who  was 
sent  to  the  Central  Prison  twice  with  the  hope  of  reforming  him,  but  it  had  no  effect  what- 
ever ;  he  was  at  it  again  and  again. 

Q,  How  are  the  poor  maintained  in  your  county  1  A.  Some  of  the  townships  provide 
homes  for  th  m  in  the  family  relation,  but  outside  of  that  they  are  generally  sent  to  gaol. 

Q.  You  had  only  two  or  three  last  year?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  particularly  well  off?     A.  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Are  tbey  committed  from  time  to  time  1  A.  They  are  sentenced  for  a  certain 
period  and  discharged,  they  may  be  sentenced  for  three  or  six  months,  and  then  they 
go  out  and  come  back  again.  Talk  about  the  poor,  I  have  an  old  lady  82  years  of  age 
and  she  was  in  a  dying  condition  when  she  came  in.  She  was  committed  by  the  magis- 
trate as  a  lunatic  this  year ;  and  I  had  an  old  man  92  years  of  age  brought  in  this  year. 
I  had  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon  for  a  long  time  and  lift  him  in  and  out  of  bed ;  and  at  last 
he  died.  The  old  lady  I  refrr  to  was  in  a  dying  condition  when  she  came  in  and  soon 
expired. 

Q.  Have  you  a  lock-up  in  Chatham  1    A.  Yes,  and  police  cells. 

Q.  Is  there  any  classification  of  the  sexes  there  1  A.  They  have  classification  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  they  have  communication  and  come  in  contact  with  one  another. 

Q.  After  they  are  tried  at  the  police  court  and  sentenced  to  gaol,  how  are  the  prisoners 
sent  downl     A.  They  are  walked  down. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  gaol  a  proper  place  for  a  young  boy  ?  A.  1  do  not  think  that 
a  boy  of  tender  years  should  be  sent  to  the  gaol  at  all,  that  is  for  a  first  offence,  or  first 
two  offences.     Trial  in  open  court  has  a  bad  effect  upon  boys. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  any  great  contamination  arises  from  the  association  of  the 
prisoners  waiting  trial  ?     A.  I  think  it  does  a  great  deal  of  barm. 

Q.  Would  you  go  the  length  of  having  prisoners  waiting  trial  locked  up  in  a  cell 
all  the  time  ?  A.  That  would  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  with  a  certain  class  of  men.  I  would 
look  upon  that  as  punishment.  Solitary  confinement  is  the  most  severe  punishment  that 
we  can  have  in  the  gaol. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Supposing  that  instead  of  the  present  arrangement  each  man  had  a  comfortable 
room  for  himself  with  a  small  corridor.  Would  you  look  upon  that  as  a  hardship  ?  A. 
I  would,  if  it  were  continued  for  a  length  of  time.  For  a  week  or  ten  days  I  should  con- 
sider it  severe  punishment.  That  is  the  most  severe  punishment  that  we  have  in  our 
gaol.  I  have  a  case  of  a  woman  waiting  trial  at  the  present  time  for  poisoning  her 
husband.  She  did  not  get  her  trial  at  the  last  court  and  she  has  been  in  nearly  a  year, 
and  the  beat  part  of  the  year  has  been  in  solitary  confinement  The  only  company  she 
haa  got  is  her  child  there. 
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Q.  What  means  of  religious  instruction  have  you  in  your  gaol  1  A.  Very  little,  if 
any.  I  think  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weir,  Baptist,  and  one  or  two  of  his  congregation  come  up 
and  talk  to  the  prisoners  on  Sunday  mornings.  Once  in  a  while  we  have  a  Oatholic 
priest  or  a  Church  of  England  clergyman.  If  a  prisoner  asks  for  a  clergyman  he  is  sent 
for. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  ?     A.  No.     I  have  asked  the  county  council  for  one. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  Government  tak  ing  control  of  the  gaols. 
What  are  your  views  upon  this  point  ?  A.  I  think  the  Government  should  have 
control  of  all  the  gaols.  [  think  the  management  would  be  more  systematic.  We 
would  perhaps  have  a  chance  of  classification  and  the  gaols  would  be  remodelled.  I 
think  that  the  Government  would  treat  us  fairly  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  gaol ; 
and  we  would  not  have  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  to  look  to.  They  would  have  an  efficient 
engineer  to  carry  on  the  work.  I  have  no  grievance  whatever  against  the  county 
council.  Improvements  I  have  from  time  to  time  suggested  have  been  carried  out  to  a 
certain  extent.  I  have  never  asked  them  to  remodel  the  gaol  or  to  pull  it  down,  but 
I  have  asked  them  to  make  sanitary  improvements  for  me,  and  I  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  them  done. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  county  council  are  aware  that  you  have  no  means  of  classi- 
fying your  prisoners  1  A.  Yes ;  they  have  never  undertaken  any  improvement  in  this 
respect.  The  inspectors  have  pointed  this  out  in  their  reports.  They  never  said  abso- 
lutely that  they  must  be  done.     They  never  tried  to  enforce  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  better  plan  to  reconstruct  the  gaol,  or  to  have  a 
prison  like  the  Central  Prison  here  in  the  west,  say  in  London,  to  relieve  you  of  all 
prisoners  who  are  sentenced  to  a  short  period  ?  A.  I  have  advocated  that.  We  cannot 
provide  work  for  the  prisoners  now,  and  I  think  this  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  employing  prisoners  committed  to  gaol,  aay  a  dozen  or  half- 
a-dozen  times.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  set  them  to  work  on  the  streets  1 
A.  I  do.  I  do  not  think  it  would  degrade  a  man  any  more  than  he  is  now.  A  man 
committed  to  gaol  six  times  is  beyond  degradation. 

Q.  Had  you  many  boys  under  sixteen  committed  to  gaol  last  year  1  A.  I  had  eight 
boys  and  one  girl  under  sixteen,  the  majority  for  first  offences,  chiefly  petty  larceny. 
1  think  only  three  out  of  the  nine  were  hardened  cases.  The  majority  of  the  parents 
were  good,  but  there  were  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  their  drifting  into  crime  ?  A.  Idleness,  want  of  proper 
training ;    children  allowed  to  run  about  the  streets  and  generally  to  get  into  idle  habits. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  wise  course  to  pursue  to  send  these  boys  to  the  common 
gaol  ?  A.  I  think  not,  it  was  a  very  unwise  course.  I  think  if  there  were  any  means  of 
sending  them  to  an  industrial  school,  where  boys  could  be  kept  from  four  or  five  years 
of  age  until  they  reach  fourteen  or  fifteen,  that  that  would  be  an  excellent  thing.  The 
older  boys  I  think  should  be  sent  to  the  reformatory  or  the  prison.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  it  would  have  been  wise  if  the  sentence  had  been  suspended  and  supervision  had 
been  kept  over  them  by  an  efficient  officer,  with  a  warning  that  they  would  be  brought 
before  the  court  again  if  they  did  not  conduct  themselves  properly. 

Q.  Have  any  boys  sent  to  the  reformatory  come  back  to  this  locality  again  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  general  efiect  of  the  treatment  upon  them  there  be  e  n  good  ?  A.  It  has. 
gome  have  gone  back  to  their  parents  and  some  have  left  the  count  r  y. 
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Q.  Have  any  boys  bee  a  brought  out  here  by  societies  from  the  Old  Country,  such 
as  Dr.  Barnardo'8,  Miss  Macpherson's  and  Miss  Rye's  ?  A.  Yes.  I  can  only  speak  of 
them  from  hearsay,  but  people  don't  give  them  a  good  character.  Only  one  or  two  of 
these  boys  have  come  to  our  gaol. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  1  A.  That  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer.  I  attribute  it  to  the  training  of  the  boys.  They  get  into  idleness 
through  being  allowed  too  much  of  their  way.     I  cannot  go  beyond  that. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  those  who  believe  that  drunkenness  is  a  great  cause  of  crime  ? 
A.  No,  sir,  1  am  not.  Drunkards  don't  commit  larceny,  or  burglary,  or  things  of  that 
kind,  and  the  men  who  commit  those  crimes  don't  as  a  rule  get  drunk  when  they  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drubt. 

Q.  Take  drunken  parents  who  have  children  grown  up  without  proper  restraint, 
in  the  midst  of  neglect  and  generally  in  surroundings  of  drunkenness,  poverty,  dissipa- 
tion, do  you  think  that  in  this  indirect  way  intemperance  is  a  very  prolific  source  of  crime  ? 
A.  Certainly,  it  has  that  effect,  but  I  have  known  a  great  many  instances  where  the 
father  and  mother  have  been  drunkards  and  the  family  have  turned  out  well. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  that  the  parents  of  one-half  the  children  brought  to  gaol 
are  drunkards  l  A.  It  is  not  so  in  my  case.  Out  of  the  nine  children  that  went 
to  prison  last  year  1  think  the  parents  of  only  two  were  drunkards. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  heredity  in  crime.     Are  you  a  believer  in  that  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  you  take  the  case  of  a  boy,  the  son  of  drunken  parents  who  have  no 
control  over  him,  do  you  think  it  would  be  simply  environment  if  that  boy  fell  into  crime 
and  not  hereditary  taint  1     A.  I  think  it  is  his  training. 


John  Mercer,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Kent,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  sheriff  of  your  county  ?  A.  I  was  appointed  in  1853, 
and  1  have  had  about  fifty  years'  experience  in  connection  with  the  sheiiffs  office  in 
the  western  district. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  of  the  Government  taking  control  of  the  gaols  ?  J  think 
the  Toot  of  all  the  trouble  is  that  the  Government  have  not  the  full  control  of  the 
gaols.  If  they  had  we  would  not  have  the  difficulties  to  contend  with  that  we  have  now. 
Since  the  appointment  of  the  inspector  over  the  gaols  there  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment. 

Q.  Have  you  come  to  this  conclusion  on  account  of  the  parsimony  of  the  county 
council,  or  do  you  believe  that  it  would  render  more  systematic  the  whole  management 
of  the  gaol  ?  A.  1  would  be  in  favor  of  the  change  for  both  those  reasons.  Our  councils 
are  elected  every  year  and  one  man  pulls  one  way  and  another  man  pulls  another.  If 
the  Government  had  the  control  the  officers  appointed  would  know  just  what  was  wanted, 
because  all  gaols  are  alike  and  they  would  be  managed  on  the  same  principles.  A  great 
number  of  the  councillors  are  farmers,  and  what  do  they  know  about  the  requirements  of 
the  gaols  or  about  controlling  gaols.     I  have  contended  this  for  fifty  years. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  the  government  is  inclined  to  centralize  too  much  1     A. 
Nonsense. 
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Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  ?  A.  I  think 
lack  of  education,  children  not  being  properly  brought  up  by  their  parents  ;  that  is  the 
root  of  most  of  it.  There  is  a  want  of  care,  and  the  children  get  into  idle  habits  ;  the 
parents  don't  seem  to  bring  them  up  as  they  have  been  brought  up  themselves.  Still  I 
don't  think  that  this  evil  prevails  to  the  extent  that  it  formerly  did.  It  is  much  the 
8a me  with  drinking.  There  is  no  comparison  of  the  drinking  habits  of  to-day  with 
those  that  prevailed  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  a  truancy  law  were  enforced  that  would  be  a  good  thing  ?  A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  remove  a  child  from  the  control  of  the  parents  where 
you  find  that  they  are  neglecting  their  duty  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  remove 
the  child  where  the  parent  entirely  neglects  it  and  it  is  floating  into  criminal  courses. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  evil  effect  of  the  association  of  prisoners  with  each  other  ? 
A.  Oh,  yes,  decidedly.  We  generally  put  the  hardened  cases  on  one  side  and  the  minor 
cases  on  the  other,  and  that  is  the  best  we  can  do.  I  think  that  it  is  very  bad  for  females 
sent  in  for  small  offences  to  have  to  associate  with  old  and  hardened  offenders,  prostitutes 
and  drunkards  and  the  like. 

Q.  Have  any  representations  been  made  to  the  council  of  the  defects  in  this  respect? 
A.  Oh,  yes  ;  our  grand  jury  goes  through  the  form  and  the  judges  tell  them  that  they 
quite  agree  with  them  :  and  I  suppose  this  is  sent  to  the  government  and  Bent  to  the 
council,  but  they  don't  do  anything. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  prison  of  the  same  character  as 
the  Central  Prison  of  Toronto  in  the  western  part  of  the  Province  1  A.  Yes  ;  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  reformatories  and  hard  labor  prisons,  where  ihe  sentenced  prisoners  could 
be  kept  at  work.  But  even  then  we  would  want  more  facilities  for  classification  in  the 
gaols. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  sending  a  boy  to  gaol  has  a  hardening  effect  ?  A.  I  do  ;  I  think 
the  parents  should  take  them  in  hand,  and  after  that  some  short  punishment  might  be 
inflicted.  I  do  not  like  whipping,  I  think  whipping  has  a  bad  effect  upon  juveniles;  I 
would  prefer  solitary  confinement. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  bringing  of  a  boy  before  the  open  court  for  a  first  offence 
upon  him  1  A.  Sometimes  it  has  a  very  bad  effect.  I  think  it  hardens  them.  I  should 
exhaust  all  other  measures  first. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  in  the  county  ?  A.  I  think 
it  would  relieve  the  gaols  very  much.  Old  people  are  sent  to  the  gaol  who  ought  not 
to  be. 

y.  Are  there  many  tramps  in  your  county  ?  A.  There  used  to  be,  but  we  have  very 
few  now ;  lor  our  police  magistrate  sends  them  for  six  months  to  the  Central  Prison,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  system  has  a  very  wholesome  effect.  They  don't  like  hard 
work,  and  for  that  reason  I  think  they  don't  like  the  Central  Prison  ;  they  would  rather 
have  an  increased  sentence  in  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  Do  you  th:nk  that  if  you  had  another  prison  in  the  west  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
Central  Prison  with  a  poorhouse  in  your  county,  the  gaol  would  be  relieved  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  enable  you  to  make  a  better  classification  of  the  remaining  prisoners  ? 
A.  I  think  so,  with  some  structural  changes  ;  I  think  it  is  very  much  required,  and  a 
reformatory  or  industrial  school  to  which  juveniles  could  be  sent. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  Penetanguishene  reformatory  ?     A.  I  have  ;  I  think  it  is 
a  very  excellent  institution  ;  I  approve  of  ic  very  much.     We  have  ««*&  *  %«A  \b»jk3 
boys  to  it  and  they  have  come  back  reformed. 
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Q.  Would  you  have  a  system  of  suspended  sentence  adopted  in  the  case  of  boys 
brought  up  for  first  offences  ?  A.  I  think  I  would  if  it  were  exercised  with  discretion, 
but  it  would  not  do  where  the  offenders  are  habitual  criminal?,  nor  would  it  do  in  some 
cases  with  first  offenders  ;  lately  we  had  a  roan  from  the  other  side  who  was  charged  with 
horse  stealing,  and  in  his  case  suspended  sentence  I  am  afraid  would  not  have  much 
effect. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  employing  prisoners  who  have  been  up  half-a-dozen 
times  at  work  in  the  street  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  bad  thing.  It  could  not  be  done 
in  the  smaller  counties  for  the  expense  would  be  too  great  of  looking  after  them.  I  don't 
like  the  plan.  Send  them  to  an  institution  established  for  that  purpose  where  they  would 
have  means  of  employment.     But  that  could  not  be  done  in  small  counties. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  committing  people  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class  to  the 
common  gaol  ?  A.  I  don't  think  it  does  them  any  good.  There  ought,  I  think,  to  be  a 
place  for  inebriates.  Drunkenness  in  my  opinion  is  a  disease  to  a  very  great  extent 
Men  cannot  resist  it,  and  incarcerating  them  does  no  good. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  long  confinement  would  have  a  good  effect  1  A.  No,  I  think 
it  is  a  very  difficult  question  indeed  to  know  what  to  do  with  this  class.  I  don't  believe 
in  severe  punishment  for  them. 


Samuel  Ro ether,  Gaoler,  Walkerton,  sworn. 

The  Chairman  : 

Q.   When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  for  the  county  of  Bruce  ?   A.  In  January,  1867. 

Q.  Were  the  prisoners  you  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  last  year  of  the  woist  class  1 
A.  They  were  not ;  we  have  not  any  very  bad  prisoners.  One  was  a  boy  who  would  not 
wrong  anybody  ;  he  did  not  seem  quite  level  in  his  head.  One  was  brought  out  by  some 
of  these  charitable  institutions  in  the  old  country ;  he  left  his  employment  because  he  was 
not  properly  treated.     The  other  two  were  really  bad  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  society  the  boy  came  out  from  ?  A.  I  think  he  told  me  it 
was  through  Miss  Macph6rson's  association.  I  think  he  is  the  second  or  third  one  of 
that  class  we  have  had  during  all  the  time  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  these  societies  keep  up  a  proper  inspection  over  the  boys 
they  place  out  1  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  they  do,  but  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  as 
regards  this ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  I  know  nothing  of  it,  but  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
them. 


Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  this  boy  ran  away  because  he  was  not  well  treated  1    A.  He 
not  a  good  boy  and  he  was  treated  better  than  he  had  a  right  to  expect.     From  enquiries 
I  made  I  anived  at  this  conclusion.     I  do  not  think  they  were  bad  people  he  was  with. 

Q.  Have  you  no  recommendations  to  make  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  your 
gaol  ?     A.  No  ;  it  is  a  very  good  gaol  and  the  prisoners  are  few. 

Q.  With  your  model  county,  and  model  gaol,  do  you  think  that  it  is  necessary  for 

the  Government  to  take  control  of  the  gaol  ?     A.  I  think  it  is.     The  authority  is  too 

much  divided  now.     The  county  council,  though  they  are  the  best  men  in  the  cootA^ 

are  not  permanent  enough  to  acquire  sufficient  experience  of  matters  connected  with  tb> 

gaol     Our  county  council  is  from  one-half  to  one-third  new  every  year,  and  the  cotsv 

mittee  generally  consists  of  new  men  ^rtio  naro  no  knowledge  of  gaol  requirem<£sfe 
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They  live  in  the  country  and  never  even  see  the  gaol  except  when  the  council  is  in  session. 
They  cannot  be  so  thoroughly  posted  upon  matters  affecting  us  as  the  Government  would 
be.  My  recommendations  to  the  council  or  the  committee  are  attended  to  as  a  rule  in 
the  end,  although  there  is  generally  a  little  delay.  When  the  Government  inspector 
makes  a  recommendation  it  always  receives    t  tent  ion,  but  there  is  some  delay. 

Q.  Are  there  other  reasons  why  you  w^uld  be  in  favor  of  the  change?  A.  I  think 
that  the  gaolers  would  be  under  a  better  system,  and  the  gaols  would  be  better  conducted 
in  this  way.  I  would  have  uniform  management  and  uniform  discipline.  I  think  that 
the  gaols  should  be  classified  as  well  as  the  prisoners.  1  think  there  ought  to  be  first, 
second  and  third  class  gaols,  and  rules  governing  the  different  clashes.  This  I  think 
would  be  a  great  improvement.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  an  efficient  gaoler 
were  promoted  from  a  small  gaol  to  a  larger  one.  It  would  be  an  incentive  both  to  turn- 
keys and  gaolers  to  do  their  best. 

Q.  If  the  inspector  of  prisons  considers  your  salary  insufficient,  could  he  not  make 
a  recommendation  to  the  council  1  A.  Yes,  he  could  do  that,  but  I  have  never  had  any 
occasion  to  appeal  to  the  inspector.  I  have  got  such  a  high  salary  that  I  am  afraid  it 
would  be  useless  to  proceed  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  is  your  salary  now  ?  A.  Seven  hundred  dollars  with  free  house  and  light 
and  fuel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Are  you  held  responsible  for  the  efficiency  and  good  conduct  of  your  turnkey  ? 
A.  I  am.     We  have  had  no  change  for  fourteen  years,  but  before  that  we  had  four  or 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  conclusion  have  you  arrived  at  as  to  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  Pro- 
vince ?  A.  My  impression  is  that  idleness  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime.  Take  a  man 
brought  to  gaol  for  petty  larceny.  If  you  examine  into  the  case  you  will  find  in  all 
probability  that  he  has  been  idle.  It  is  mostly  those  who  have  been  brought  up  idle 
children  that  fall  into  crime.     They  drift  into  bad  company  and  drink. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  habits  of  idleness  are  caused  sometimes  through  want  of 
employment  ?  A.  My  impression  is  that  there  is  no  need  for  anybody  to  be  idle.  I 
think  that  everybody  who  wants  work  can  get  it.  A  good  many  people  will  only  work 
at  one  kind  of  work,  and  rather  than  do  anything  else  they  will  remain  idle,  but  they 
need  not  do  so  if  they  are  willing  to  put  their  hands  to  something  else.  I  believe  that 
there  is  work  for  everybody  to  do.  Through  those  labor  unions  even  children  under  1 2 
years  old  will  not  work  below  a  certain  scale  of  wages,  but  I  believe  25  cents  a  day  is 
better  than  idleness. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  intemperance  as  a  cause  of  crime  ?  A  Well  I  think 
idleness  leads  to  intemperance  to  a  great  extent,  and  then  intemperance  leads  to  crime. 
J  have  seen  when  I  walked  along  the  streets,  boys  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  hanging  around 
the  street  corner  at  ten,  eleven  and  even  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  k.«d  they  were  doing  no 
good.  They  go  into  a  tavern  and  take  a  horn,  two  horns  or  three  horns,  and  from  this 
they  gradually  drift  downwards  ;  whereas  if  they  were  at  work,  they  would  be  tired  and 
would  have  to  go  to  bed  early.  Boys  should  in  my  opinion  be  made  to  go  to  school,  to  carry 
water  and  split  wood  for  their  mothers,  and  to  do  other  work  of  that  kind.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  children  are  allowed  to  go  together  too  much.  If  they  were  compelled  to 
go  to  school  and  keep  proper  hours  there  would  be  less  crime.  If  the  trustees  cannot 
keep  them  at  school  they  should  be  sent  to  some  industrial  school  or  farm  where  they 
will  be  educated  and  taught  to  work. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  something  inherently  wrong  with  children  who  fall 
into  evil  habits  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  inherently  wrong  at  all,  it  is 
where  the  parents  neglect  them,  fail  to  bring  them  up  properly  that  there  is  danger.  I 
think  if  parents  neglected  their  duty  I  would  put  the  children  under  other  control.  In 
some  cases  the  parents  are  not  brought  up  right  themselves  and  then  they  see  nothing 
wrong  in  their  children  going  about  the  streets  and  taking  a  little  thing  out  of  a  store. 
I  think  that  these  children  when  they  are  like  this  should  be  gathered  up  and  placed 
where  they  can  be  taken  care  of,  and  should  never  be  wholly  discharged  until  they  are 
grown  up.  Boys  sent  to  gaol,  are  generally  sharp,  obliging,  good  boys,  who  have  through 
idleness  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parents  drifted  into  these  ways. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  great  many  of  those  boys  should  never  go  to  your  gaols  at 
all  1  A.  I  do.  The  gaol  is  not  the  place  for  boys.  Very  few  people  would  I  am  afraid 
even  for  pay  take  a  wicked  boy  into  their  homes  to  care  for  him.  I  would  send  such  a 
boy  to  an  industrial  school  in  preference  to  a  home.  You  might  get  a  widow  woman  or 
a  laboring  man's  wife  to  take  the  boy,  but  I  am  afraid  he  would  be  neglected  again. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  taken  boys  to  the  Penetanguishene  Reformatory?  A.  Many 
boys  have  been  sent  there. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  treatment  ?  A  I  think  very  highly  of  it  I 
have  been  there  only  once  since  the  improvements  have  been  made  and  before  that  I 
liked  the  institution  very  much.  The  boys  always  came  back  to  me  very  much  better 
and  I  have  lent  them  books  and  encouraged  them  to  follow  out  the  line  of  good  conduct 
that  they  hsd  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  best  for  them  at  the  institution.  Very 
seldom  that  any  one  ever  came  back  to  the  gaol  again,  but  my  impression  is  that  there  is 
something  wrong  in  the  system  that  governs  the  reformatory.  They  are  sentenced  there 
for  periods  from  one  to  five  years.  They  should  in  my  opinion  be  sent  there  indefinitely 
and  never  be  discharged  until  the  authorities  think  that  they  are  safe,  and  then  let  them  go 
out  on  parole  or  good  behaviour. 

Q.  Have  you  not  found  some  boys  of  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  years  of  age  as  degraded 
as  a  bad  man  1     A.  I  have  never  seen  an  utterly  bad  boy. 

Q.  How  do  you  take  care  of  your  poor  ?  A.  Each  municipality  takes  care  of  it* 
own  poor.  Very  often  it  happens  that  people  get  on  the  border  of  another  municipality 
and  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  which  should  really  be  charged  with  maintenance  and  they 
keep  shifting  about,  and  that  explains  how  they  come  to  the  gaol.  The  municipalities 
should  take  charge  of  their  own  poor  and  the  county  pay  the  expenses,  and  if  they  got 
to  twenty  or  thirty,  I  would  say  establish  a  poorhouse  then. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Central  Prison  treatment  ?  A.  1  think  most  of  the 
prisoners  who  go  from  our  county  to  the  Central  Prison  are  much  improved  by  their 
incarceration ;  most  of  them  say  they  liked  it  because  it  did  them. good. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Central  Prison  is  as  good  as  an  inebriate  asylum  for  the 
treatment  of  drunkards  ?  A  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  inebriate  asylum 
where  drunkards  would  be  made  to  work  and  work  hard  too,  until  the  old  man  had  been 
driven  out  of  them  and  the  new  man  had  arisen. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  the  inebriate  who  is  a  low  scoundrel  and  thrashes  wife, 
sends  his  children  out  to  beg  and  to  steal ;  what  would  you  do  with,  him  ?  A.  My 
impression  is  that  you  would  cure  him  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  if  he  were  flogged  for  it 

Dr.  R08EBRUGH. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  another  prison  in  the  west  like  the  Centhrf-firisfiRf 
A.  I  would.     I  think  the  prisoners  should  be  graded  in  these  institutions  ;  one  class  oaly^ 
should  be  sentenced  to  one  establishment.     The  shorter  sentenced  in  one,  and  the  longer    / 
sentenced  in  another.     The  tramps  should  not  be  discharged  in  my  opinion  from  custody  1 
until  they  are  able  to  make  a  living  for  themselves.     I  believe  that  hard  work  is  an  effective  M } 

1 
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method  of  dealing  with  that  class.  The  tramp  becomes  demoralized  in  his  nature.  As  a 
rule  he  has  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor  brother  nor  sister,  nor  anybody  but  himself  to 
think  of,  and  I  think  it  is  no  charity  to  give  a  person  of  that  class  a  rest  for  a  week  or 
two  and  then  leave  him  to  go  somewhere  else  to  pass  through  similar  experiences.  We 
have  tramps  who  go  through  from  one  end  of  Ontario  to  the  other,  who  spend  the  whole 
of  their  time  in  wandering  about. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  given  a  special  study  to  the  question  of  heredity  ?  A.  I  have  a  little 
but  not  very  much.  I  think  there  is  something  in  it,  but  sometimes  you  get  the  worst 
children  from  the  best  parents.  One  boy,  I  remember,  born  of  the  nicest  parents  that 
were  in  the  country  was  sent  to  the  Central  Prison,  and  not  long  afterwards  he  was 
brought  back  ngain.  My  impression  is  that  he  is  not  right  in  the  head.  I  know  his 
father  and  grandfather.  There  is  nothing  in  family.  The  grandfather  drinks  a  little, 
but  the  boy  has  good  parents  and  good  surroundings — parents  that  any  boy  might  feel 
proud  of.     If  it  is  heredity  in  his  case  it  must  have  been  far  back. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Was  he  defective  mentally  '?  A.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  so ;  he  was  so  heart- 
less. He  had  apparently  no  feeling  at  all.  He  was  clever  and  light-hearted.  He  was 
careless  towards  his  parents,  utterly  regardless  of  them,  in  fact,  or  of  any  one  who  came 
to  him. 


Wm.  Sutton,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Bruce,  sworn, 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff  of  J;he  County  of  Bruce  ?  A  In  1867, 
twenty-three  years  ago. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  community?  A.  I 
think  they  are  numerous.  The  chief  of  them  in  my  opinion  are  drunkenness,  evil  asso- 
ciations, idleness  and  natural  disposition.  Of  course  there  are  others,  but  I  should  say 
that  the*e  are  the  chief. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  mean  by  natural  disposition?  A.  It  is  inherent  in  the  natural 
organisation. 

The  Chairman. 

Q  Then  you  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  heredity  ?  A  Yes.  I  do  not  know 
that  drunkenness  will  be  transmitted,  but  I  think  it  would  arise  from  parents  who  have 
been  engaged  in  criminal  pursuits,  and  it  might  possibly  arise  through  a  want  of  suffi- 
cient controlling  moral  sentiment  being  transmitted.  They  have  it  on  record  that  men 
who  are  confirmed  murderers  could  not  be  anything  else  but  murderers.  Their  organi- 
sation ;  their  propensity  in  this  direction  is  so  great  that  they  have  not  sufficient  moral 
power  to  control  themselves.  These  may  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  but  at 
all  events  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  If  a  child  of  such  parents  were  severed  from  the  associations  at  an  early  age 
und  placed  in  associations  of  highly  moral  character,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the 
effect?  A.  I  think  the  tendency  would  be  to  make  this  disposition  or  propensity 
dormant.  It  would  develop  the  moral  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  evil  propensities  that 
".be  child  inherited. 
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Q.  Have  you  noticed  this  tendency  to  criminality  in  your  county  in  the  thickly 
settled  places  1  A.  I  am  going  on  general  principles.  I  cannot*  particularise  any  one 
case. 

Q.  Your  gaoler  has  told  us  that  structurally  he  has  all  the  means  he  requires  for 
the  proper  classiBcation  of  prisoners  ?  A.  When  there  is  a  limited  number  of  prisoners, 
possibly  he  may  effect  a  proper  classification,  but  neither  our  gaol  nor  any  other  gaol  is 
arranged  for  proper  classification.  I  don't  approve  of  sentenced  prisoners  of  any  descrip- 
tion being  kept  in  the  common  gaols.  It  would  be  a  wise  change  if  they  were  merely 
used  for  purposes  of  detention.  I  would  change  the  name  of  them  to  houses  of  detention. 
I  do  not  think  the  untried  prisoners  should  be  put  into  a  cell  at  all.  A  man  waiting 
trial  would  have  to  be  put  in  safe  keeping,  but  I  would  allow  him  all  the  liberties  that 
could  reasonably  be  afforded  him.  I  look  upon  putting  a  man  waiting  trial  into  a  cell 
as  wrong,  because  it  is  punishment.  After  a  man  is  found  guilty  and  sentenced  he 
should  be  put  in  an  institution,  the  business  of  which  would  be  to  better  him.  I  would 
call  it  a  reformatory.  My  impression  is,  I  don't  care  how  bad  a  criminal  is,  no  matter 
how  low  he  may  have  sunk,  there  is  a  possibility  of  accomplishing  a  reform.  Three 
reformatories,  I  think,  would  answer  better  than  a  larger  number.  I  would  have  them 
on  the  most  improved  plan,  officered  with  the  most  experienced  men,  with  a  view  to  the 
reformation  of  the  criminals.  Every  criminal  sent  to  these  reformatories  should  undergo 
a  special  examination.  His  history  and  his  character  should  be  thoroughly  enquired 
into  with  a  view  to  deciding  what  means  would  be  most  effectual  for  his  reform.  I  do 
not  go  in  for  excessive  punishment,  except  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  some 
obstinate  cases.  I  believe  that  kindness  and  good  moral  training  would  tend  more  to 
reformation  than  any  severe  measures.  With  few  institutions  the  system  would  be 
attended  with  less  expense  and  a  better  class  of  managers  could  be  secured.  I  would 
have  the  opportunity  afforded  for  classification  and  I  would  leave  the  officers  to  decide 
as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  reformation  of  each  particular  person,  and  make 
it  depend  entirely  upon  the  good  behavior  of  that  person  what  progress  he  made  in  the 
institution. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  a  prisoner,  who,  after  several  trials  still  remained  a 
criminal  and  followed  criminal  ways  ?  .  A.  I  would  make  this  an  industrial,  as  well  as  a 
reformatory  institution  and  I  would  keep  him  there  for  the  good  of  society.  When  men 
become  so  depraved  that  they  cannot  govern  themselves  there  is  no  alternative,  I  think, 
but  to  take  care  of  them  and  they  should  be  taken  care  of  permanently. 

Q.  Who  would  have  the  authority  of  making  the  examinations  and  of  determining 
all  this  ?  A.  I  would  have  that  done  by  a  competent  man  who  would  govern  the  insti- 
tution ;  I  think  this  is  a  most  important  consideration. 

Q.  Have  you  not  noticed  that  some  of  the  worst  criminals  make  the  best  prisoners  t 
A.  That  might  be  ;  but  if  you  get  an  expert  in  charge  his  judgment  would  be  keen 
enough  to  detect  this. 

Q.  You  are  giving  just  now  what  is  known  as  the  Elmira  system  ?  A.  I  am  not 
aware  personally  of  the  system  that  you  mention.  I  only  state  my  own  theories  arising 
from  my  own  observation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Your  idea  of  the  treatment  of  a  criminal  is  that  the  only  thing  you  should 
have  in  view  is  his  reformation?  A.  It  should  be  entirely  reformatory.  There  are 
some  men  naturally  criminal,  and  they  deserve  our  sympathy  rather  than  our  condem- 
nation and  punishment  In  this  respect  I  think  that  great  service  would  be  done  to 
society. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  danger  of  officials,  even  experts,  being  at  fault  as 
egards  the  treatment  of  some  cases  1     A.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  occasionally 
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be  at  fault,  but  this  would  not  destroy  the  value  of  the  system.  For  one  case  in  which 
the  experts  might  be  imposed  upon  there  would  probably  be  a  thousand  where  they 
would  not. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Now,  you  think  the  system  of  sentencing  criminals  to  certain  fixed,  definite 
periods  altogether  wrong  ?  A.  Yes,  because  I  think  that  a  prisoner  ought  to  be  liberated 
on  the  strength  of  his  good  conduct  and  good  behavior,  and  the  progress  he  has  made  in 
an  institution  of  a  reformatory  character. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  there  are  men  in  London,  New  York  and  other  large  cities 
who  select  crime  as  a  profession?  A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
men  of  that  description  would  care  about  the  treatment  of  the  reformatory  I  have 
mentioned,  and  which,  I  think,  would  have  a  very  deterrent  effect,  because  if  they  were 
sent  there  they  would  have  to  remain  there,  or  they  would  have  to  show  evidence  of 
improvement,  and  they  would  have  to  conform  to  the  rules  before  they  obtain  their 
discharge. 

Q.  The  very  worst  men  are  often  the  best  prisoners.  Would  not  this  system 
encourage  this  class  of  men  to  a  rigid  observance  of  prison  discipline  and  rules,  to  make 
themselves  seemingly  model  prisoners  without  accomplishing  any  real  reformation? 
A.  Well,  as  I  have  said,  this  would  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rula 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  would  have  discharge  on  probation  1  A.  Yes,  I  would  make  that 
a  part  of  the  system. 

Q.  If  some  felon  who  managed  to  conform  to  all  the  rules  of  the  institution  com- 
mitted other  crimes  when  he  got  out,  what  would  you  do  with  him  ?  A.  I  would  put 
him  through  the  hands  of  the  experts  again,  and  then  I  would  remove  him  from  that 
institution  and  put  him  in  another  which  would  deal  with  men  of  the  incorrigible  type, 
that  is  the  kind  of  classification  I  would  have.  I  would  go  in  for  detaining  for  a  very 
long  period,  perhaps  permanently,  a  man  of  this  description. 

Q.  Can  you  imagine  a  man  tempted  to  commit  a  crime,  by  which  he  would  obtain 
possession  of  say  $5,000,  and  saying  to  himself  "  I  will  secure  this  money  and  under 
this  reformatory  treatment  I  will  obtain  my  release  by  good  conduct  in  a  very  short  time. 
I  will  put  this  money  in  a  safe  place  where  I  will  get  it  after  I  serve  my  time"?  A.  That 
might  be,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  he  would  get  out  in  this  time.  The  rules  would 
be  sufficiently  severe  to  make  it  no  light  matter  for  a  man  to  undergo  a  period  of  treat- 
ment for  crimes  of  this  description.  But  there  again  the  judgment  of  the  experts  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  poorhouses  ?  Q.  I  do  not  think  that 
poorhou8es  are  good  institutions  for  a  country  of  this  kind.  They  create  a  spirit  of 
dependence  ;  there  is  only  a  small  number  of  this  class  of  people  in  the  country,  not 
enough  to  justify  the  outlay  on  the  erection  of  a  building  of  that  kind  and  for  its 
maintenance. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  such  old  creatures  as  we  saw  down  stairs  this  morning, 
one,  an  old  woman,  87  years  of  age?  A.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  maintained  by  the 
community.    I  think  they  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  the  gaol  is  no  place  for  them. 

Q.  Would  the  gaols  be  better  in  the  hands  of  the  government  entirely,  or  under 
the  control  partly  of  the  government  and  partly  of  the  county  council,  as  at  present  ? 
A.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  under  government  control.  We  have  an  inspector  who  has 
studied  gaol  management,  and  is  capable  of  suggesting  improvements  in  the  management 
of  the  gaols.     The  county  council  are  men  who  have  had  no  experien^  va.  X.Wx.Xvo^.    V 
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think  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  whole  were  under  the  management  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  might  not  please  some  people,  but  I  think  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the 
prisoners  and  for  the  interests  of  the  state. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  common  gaol  does  any  good  to  the  drunk  and  disorderly  ? 
A.  I  do  not.  But  a  drunkard  who  neglects  his  wife  and  family  I  would  treat  as  a 
criminal.  I  go  in  for  the  reformatory  system  with  them  as  with  others.  I  look  upon 
the  cause  of  crime  as  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  rather  than  the  effect.  My 
impression  is  that  our  school  system  is  at  fault.  Probably  my  ideas,  as  I  am  giving  them 
in  evidence,  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  visionary;  still,  whether  they  are  so  or  not, 
I  will  mention  them.  I  think  that  in  their  younger  yeais  our  youth  should  receive 
good  moral  training  ;  should  receive  a  sound  moral  and  hygienic  education,  so  that  they  will 
know  how  to  take  care  of  their  minds  and  bodies ;  I  do  not  mean  sectarian,  moral 
training  ;  1«  t  them  understand  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  without  reference 
to  any  religious  denomination  or  body.  I  think,  too,  there  ought  to  be  some  change 
with  reference  to  our  marriage  arrangement.  People  get  married  who  never  ought  to  get 
married,  and  we  have  criminals  made  on  this  account,  and  diseases  propagated, 
diseases  of  every  kind,  including  lunacy.  I  think  that  before  the  state  consents  to 
grant  a  license,  it  ought  to  insist  upon  the  contracting  parties  undergoing  an  examination 
I  contend  that  if  there  are  constitutional  defects,  mental  or  physical,  the  license  ought  to 
be  denied  them.  £  go  further,  and  say  that  the  contracting  parties  should  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  state,  so  that  if  there  were  any  neglect,  through  licentious  or  improper 
habits,  the  state  should  take  hold  of  them,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  a  woman 
to  make  a  complaint  against  her  husband  in  the  court,  in  order  to  get  release  or 
separation.  Whoever  are  suffering  from  incurable  diseases  ought  certainly  to  be  debarred 
from  marriage.  Our  school  system  just  means  this :  That  our  children  learn  so  much 
geography,  so  many  dates  and  facts  which  tax  the  memory,  without  any  direction  being 
given  them  as  to  their  proper  conduct  in  life.  I  think  the  school  system  is  defective  on 
that  ecore,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  suggest  a  moral  training  for  the  children,  with  a 
view  to  elevating  their  moral  faculties  and  decreasing  their  evil  propensities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  In  other  words,  would  you  exercise  the  same  kind  of  supervision  over  the  human 
race  that  a  good  breeder  would  exercise  over  the  cattle  on  his  farm  1  A.  Precisely  so. 
There  is  another  matter  that  has  impressed  me,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  the  children 
brought  from  the  Old  Country  out  of  these  homes.  I  certainly  think  this  ought  to 
be  prohibited,  when  it  is  found  that  these  children  are  the  children  of  criminals.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  a  good  many  of  them  are  healthy  and  well  conducted,  but  there  are  others 
who  are  a  sort  of  danger  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Jury. 

• 

Q.  You  think  that  the  importation  of  these  children  brought  from  the  slums  should 
be  stopped  ?  A  I  think  so.  I  think  statistics  shew  that  our  lunatic  class  and  criminal 
class  is  on  the  increase  in  this  country,  and  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  some 
general  means  of  putting  an  end  to  this  importation. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  is  room  for  children  of  this  class  being  absorbed  in 
the  country  it  would  be  well  for  us  first  to  look  after  our  own  children,  instead  of  giving 
up  the  places  to  the  imported  children  1  A.  That  would  be  the  first  thing.  So  long  as 
these  children  are  imported  they  perpetuate  this  evil  state  of  matters,  but  I  would  go  to 
the  root  of  this.     I  advocate  a  change  in  the  marriage  laws. 
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Wm.  Dickson,  Gaoler,  Goderich,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  at  Goderich  1  A.  I .  was  appointed  turnkey  in 
in  1864,  and  gaoler  in  1877. 

Q.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  chief  cause  of  crime  1  A.  The  great  factor  in 
producing  crime  with  the  great  bulk  of  prisoners  who  come  through  my  hands  is  drink, 
in  my  opinion.  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  their  own  statements,  and  the  condition 
in  which  they  are  invariably  brought  in.     It  is  self  evident  th  it  they  are  drunkards. 

Q.  Does  this  apply  to  such  criminals,  for  example,  as  housebreakers  ?  A.  We 
never  come  across  them.  The  class  of  criminality  that  I  speak  of  as  generally 
accompanying  drunkenness  is  petty  larceny,  assaults  and  the  like.  I  would  say,  too, 
that  the  forced  system  of  overcrowding  in  our  gaols  is  productive  of  much  crime ;  it  has  a 
very  bad  effect.  It  is  worse  certainly  upon  the  young,  but  I  think  all  classes  are  affected 
by  it. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Could  you  give  cases  1     A.  I  could.     I  will  just  mention  a  case  which  struck  me 

in  particular.     A  young  man  sent  in  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  got  two  weeks  for 

this  offence,  and  in  the  ward  he  was  put  into  were  five  others;  three  of  them  were 

strangers  to  me.     They  were  certainly  pretty  hardened  characters,  and  that  young  man 

before  eighteen  months  went  round,  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  forgery.     I  should 

say,  too,  that  children  should  be  made  to  attend  school  regularly.     I  would  favor  the 

establishment  of  industrial  schools  for   boys,   under  the  direction  of  the  government. 

More   classification,   or  facilties    for   classification,   should    be   given.     The   two   most 

prominent  evils  in  connection  with  county  gaols  requiring  immediate  remedy  are  first, 

more  room,  and  second,  to  give  the  officials  fewer  masters. 

.  

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  the  County  of  Huron  ?     A.  It  is  estimated  at  about 

80,000. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  it  that  during  last  year  out  of  80,000  people  only  two 
under  16  were  committed  to  the  common  gaol  1     A.  I  do  not  attempt  to  account  for  it. 

Q.  What  are  your  chief  towns  in  the  county  ?  A.  Goderich,  with  about  4,000 ; 
Clinton,  Seaforth,  Wingham,  Exeter. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  are  just  as  bad  boys  in  a  village  population  as  in  a  city 
population  ?  A.  They  don't  come  to  me.  These  boys,  with  very  few  exceptions,  come 
from  the  country,  sons  of  farmers  who  have  gone  astray.  There  should  be  poorhouses 
in  every  county  where  provision  can  be  made  for  the  old  and  indigent,  some  of  whom  are 
committed  as  insane  because  they  are  so  feeble  that  they  are  unable  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  they  are  left  to  die  in  gaol.  I  would  advocate,  too,  the  establishment  of  a 
similar  institution  to  the  Central  Prison  in  the  western  district. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  recommend  the  government  to  take  over  the 
gaols  entirely  ?  A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  in  toto,  but  they  should  provide  sufficient 
accommodation  to  classify  prisoners  and  look  after  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  gaols. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  you  have  to  importune  the  committee  ot  the  council  a  good 
deal  in  order  to  get  your  wants  supplied  1  A.  I  cannot  accuse  my  council  of  needing 
much  importuning.  I  usually  draw  up  my  requisition,  and  the  sheriff  invariably  puts 
forward  my  request,  and  I  have  no  trouble.  I  suppose,  in  reference  to  the  improvement 
of  discipline  and  general  management  of  che  gaol,  that  greater  uniformity  will  be  secured 
by  the  government  taking  control,  entirely  for  this  reason  I  would  recommend  govern- 
ment control.  For  the  tramps,  I  would  recommend  that  they  should  be  dealt  with 
harshly.  Hard  work  and  short  allowance  would  be  my  treatment  for  them.  I  would 
keep  drunks  for  periods  of  six  months,  and  would  have  the  law  changed  to  make  this 
legal  punishment. 
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Q.  You  recommend  the  construction  of  such  a  prison  as  the  0 antral,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Province.  Do  you  think  that  would  enable  you  to  make  a  better  classification 
of  the  prisoners  committed  to  your  gaol,  without  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of 
more  wards  ?  A.  I  am  very  doubtful.  But  if  such  a  prison  were  established,  and  we 
could  remove  those  prisoners  who  are  under  sentence  for  thirty  days,  it  might  give  us 
the  necessary  relief.  In  the  case  of  any  one  sentenced  to  thirty  days  I  would  send  him 
direct  to  the  Central  Prison.  For  the  treatment  of  the  habitual  drunkards,  I  would 
recommend  a  separate  ward  in  the  Central  Prison,  where  they  could  be  sent,  and  especial 
work  provided  for  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  religious  instruction  in  your  gaol  ?  A.  We  have  no  regular 
ministerial  work  in  the  gaol,  but  we  have  a  young  man  who  comes  in  to  visit  the  prisoners 
once  a  week. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  ?  A.  No,  I  have  asked  for  one  until  I  am  tired  and  I  don't 
like  to  ask  any  more. 


Robt.  Gibbons,  Sheriff  ot  the  County  of  Huron,  called  and  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff?     A.  In  November,  1873. 

Q.  Have  you  a  lock-up  in  Goderich  ?  A.  We  have  in  connection  with  the  police 
court.     They  have  a  constable  always  in  attendance. 

'    Q.  How  are  the  prisoners  who  are  committed  brought  to  the  gaol  1     A.  They  are 
all  marched  down  from  the  lock-up  accompanied  by  the  constable. 

Q.  Is  there  any  means  of  classification  in  that  lock-up  ?  A.  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is.     I  think  there  are  one  or  two  cells.     I  believe  the  sexes  can  be  kept  separate. 

Q.  Are  boys  committed  for  a  first  offence  brought  before  the  open  court  1  A.  They 
are  generally  brought  before  the  mayor  and  sent  so  many  days  to  gaol. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  of  the  Government  assuming  control  of 
the  common  gaols  of  the  Province?  A.  I  think  in  many  places  there  is  a  necessity  for 
it.  If  there  is  any  improvement  that  would  cost  a  large  amount,  and  it  has  been  recom- 
mended by  to  be  carried  out,  no  notice  of  the  recommendation  has  been  taken  by  the 
council.  There  is  always  a  gaol  committee  that  takes  cognizance  of  smaller  matters,  and 
these  are  generally  left  with  the  county  clerk,  the  gaoler  and  myself  to  deal  with.  The 
gaoler  goes  to  the  county  clerk  who  is  always  on  hand.  He  recommends,  or  requests 
rather,  to  have  a  piece  of  whitewashing,  or  a  bit  of  carpentering,  or  repairs  to  the  wood 
work  carried  out,  and  when  this  is  done  he  presents  the  bill  to  the  county  clerk  and  it  is 
submitted  to  the  next  meeting.  Ordinary  repairs,  clothing  for  prisoners,  and  everything 
of  that  kind,  they  generally  give  the  warden  sufficient  power  to  authorize,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  county  clerk.  As  regards  all  those  things  required  for  the  gaol,  we  have  no 
complaint  to  make  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  heard  your  gaoler  state  just  now  that  you  have  not  got  the  means  of 
classification  at  your  gaol  that  you  ought  to  have.  Have  you  noticed  the  evil  effect  of 
this  improper  classification  on  prisoners  ?  A.  Only  through  some  of  the  prisoners  them- 
selves that  were  sent  in  there,  such  as  those  who  were  committed  on  judgment  sum- 
monses. It  is  not  pleasant  for  them  to  be  placed  in  the  same  corridor  or  grouped  with 
criminals  ;  they  are  simply  there  on  summonses  for  debt.  I  think  if  there  were  a  house 
of  refuge  within  the  limits  of  the  county  that  would  relieve  us  to  a  great  extent. 
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Q.  In  order  to  have  what  you  conceive  to  be  a  perfect  classification  how  many 
corridors  would  you  require  ]  A.  I  have  always  said  that  the  means  of  classification  is 
most  defective  ;  the  highest  number  of  prisoners  that  we  have  had  was  twenty-five,  and 
we  had  just  twelve  cells. 

Q.  In  order  to  get  a  perfect  classification,  your  gaoler  says  you  would  have  to  get 
ten  corridors.  Would  you  recommend  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  to  a  central  prison, 
or  the  enlargement  of  the  gaol  1  A.  I  think  an  industrial  prison  would  be  the  best, 
because  they  would  always  have  a  staff  there  able  to  look  after  all  these  fellows.  They 
could  manage  them  much  better  than  we  could  ;  they  would  be  under  Government  con- 
trol altogether.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  a  system  of  hard  labor  in  the  common  ga  >i. 
I  was  glad  to  keep  the  gaol  clean  and  get  a  little  wood  cut  Idleness  is  a  great  evil  in 
the  gaol,  and  causes  much  trouble.  I  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  Satan 
finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.  It  is  a  great  cause  of  trouble,  more  particu- 
larly with  these  tramps — people  who  are  guilty  of  petty  larcenies,  idle,  lazy,  indolent 
people,  who  simply  go  there  to  get  their  grub.  Associated  idleness  is  one  of  the  worst 
things  in  gaol  life,  because  they  put  their  heads  together  to  scheme  to  get  out. 

Q.  How  do  you  take  care  of  the  poor  in  the  County  of  Huron  ?     A.  In  the  county 

of  Huron  each  municipality  is  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  cjst  of  its  poor.  They  have 

been  on  the  rates  for  some  time,  but  a  good  many  find  their  way  to  the  gaol.  We  cannot 
very  well  refuse  them  when  once  they  are  committed. 

Q.  With  a  proper  house  of  refuge,  and  an  industrial  prison  in  the  west,  would  your 
gaol  answer  your  purposes  as  it  is  now?  A.  I  think  it  would  answer  every  purpose. 
We  would  be  able  to  keep  our  prisoners  waiting  trial  away  from  the  others  and  those 
charged  with  the  more  serious  offences  by  themselves. 

Q.  Have  you  often  prisoners  charged  with  serious  offences  1  A.  We  have  had  three 
parties  in  for  murder  since  I  was  appointed  sheriff  fifteen  years  ago,  one  of  them  was 
insane. 

Q  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  give  to  the  Commission  ?  A.  I  have  thought  more 
about  getting  the  prison  in  such  a  state  that  we  could  classify  our  prisoners  than  any- 
thing else. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  the  boys  who  have  been  imported  into  this  country  by  Dr. 
Barnardo,  Miss  Macpherson  and  Miss  Rye  1  A.  I  have.  They  have  turned  out  well, 
many  of  them. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  by  taking  proper  means  we  could  absorb  many  of  our  own 
little  boys  who  are  now  thrown  into  criminality  1  A.  I  think  many  of  them  could  find 
work  in  the  country  for  whom  there  is  no  employment  in  the  towns,  and  with  the  system 
of  education  now  in  force,  no  one  need  go  uneducated.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  take  these  boys  from  the  police  court  and  send  them  out,  for  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  such  children  in  the  country  districts.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  do 
this  if  we  could  get  the  system.  If  you  had  some  body  like  Dr.  Barnardo  it  might  be 
done  with  success.  Why  not  have  an  industrial  school  to  give  them  education  if  it  were 
found  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  your  own  observation  how  children  have  been  treated  who 
have  been  taken  out  in  that  way  1  A.  I  have  heard  of  some  who  did  not  turn  out  well, 
while  I  have  heard  of  others  who  have. 

Q.  But  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  children  by  those  who  have  taken  them, 
have  you  heard  any  complaints  ?  A.  I  have  heard  no  complaints.  They  were  treated  as 
if  they  were  members  of  their  own  families ;  sent  to  school  and  properly  cared  for. 
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Wm.  Dickson,  recalled.  » 

The  Chairman. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh,  wishes  me  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  know  a  of  any  case  in 
Goderich  gaol  in  which  a  girl  was  corrupted  by  association  with  prostitutes  ?  A.I  have 
known  one  case. 


J.  C.  Iler,  Sheriff  of  Essex,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff?     A.   In  Jannary,  1884. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  indiscriminate  association  of  prisoners  has  a  bad  effect  ? 
A.  No  doubt  it  must  have.  I  have  known  some  cases.  We  get  boys  there  for  first 
offences  and  they  have  to  go  in  with  confirmed  criminals.  Tnese  old  ones  train  the  little 
ones  all  the  time.  They  take  a  delight  in  it.  I  had  one  boy  taken  away  where  he  could 
not  be  contaminated  by  another  prisoner.  This  is  very  bad,  but  the  worst  case  is  that 
of  the  insane,  of  whom  we  have  had  as  many  as  eight  at  one  tima  'These  go  right  in  with 
the  other  prisoners,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  the  care  they  ought  to  have.  We 
get  some  decent  people  too  committed  for  contempt  of  court.  We  have  all  kinds  mixed 
together,  all  kinds  and  all  colors. 

Q.  What  effect  has  Central  Prison  treatment  had  upon  those  sent  from  your  gaol ; 
A.  It  is  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  I  have  heard  them  ask  the  judge  to  give  them  a  longer 
sentence  so  that  they  might  go  to  Kingston  rather  than  a  short  one  to  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  recommend  a  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  two 
courses  were  open,  to  construct  four  more  corridors,  or  to  have  an  industrial  prison  in 
the  west,  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Central  Prison,  to  which  prisoners  might  be  sentenced 
for  periods  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  days,  which  would  you  recommend  ?  A.  In  our 
case  I  would  recommend  the  additional  corridors.  We  set  rid  of  nearly  all  our  prisoners ; 
anything  over  two  months  go  to  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  If,  instead  of  having  such  a  large  number  of  civil  prisoners  you  had  sentenced 
prisoners,  would  you  say  it  would  be  better  to  have  an  industrial  prison  ?     A.  Certainly 

Q.  Are  there  any  prisoners  in  the  gaol  who  ought  to  be  in  the  poor-house  1  A.  There 
are  a  few  but  not  very  many.  In  Windsor  we  have  a  home  for  the  friendless ;  that 
takes  in  a  number  of  old  people.  They  have  over  twenty  there.  I  think  that  if  we  had 
sound,  hard  work,  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  cure  vagrancy.  We  have  men  periodi- 
cally, who  go  from  gaol  to  gaol.  They  will  get  twenty  or  thirty  days,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Q.  Do  you  recommend  the  putting  of  hardened  criminals  who  have  been  in  a  great 
number  of  times  to  work  on  the  streets  ?  A.  I  would  recommend  them  to  be  placed  at 
something  besides  eating  and  drinking,  which  is  all  we  have  for  them  to  do. 

Q.  Are  you  of  belief  that  the  government  should  take  over  the  control  of  the  common 
gaols  1  A.  No,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  present  system.  No  difficulty  in  getting 
any  reasonable  demands  met. 

Q.  It  is  stated  in  the  inspector's  last  report  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  gaol  is 
so  bad  that  the  gaoler  and  his  family  were  suffering  from  illness.  Was  this  represented 
to  the  council  ?  A  Oh,  yea,  and  the  council  have  since  put  in  a  ventilator  big  enough  to 
ventilate  the  whole  county. 

Q.  Will  it  ventilate  the  gaoler's  malaria  ?     A.  His  health  is  as  good  as  that  of  any- 
bodjr  in  the  county \ 
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Q.  Has  there  been  a  proposal  to  increase  the  accommodation  of  the  gaol  ?  A.  All 
that  has  been  done  has  been  a  little  talk.  I  spoke  to  the  county  council  about  it  at  the 
last  meeting.  I  think  we  could  get  the  accommodation  without  much  expense.  The 
county  clerk  having  now  removed  to  Windsor,  I  think  his  offices  could  be  utilized  without 
very  much  expense. 

Q.  Your  gaol  was  reconstructed  twelve  years  ago  was  it  not  ?     A.  It  was. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  1  A.  I  think  Josh.  Billings 
has  it  down  pretty  nice. 

Q.  "  Pure  cussedness  "  1  A.  Yes.  A  great  many  in  our  county  come  from  the 
other  side ;  in  fact,  the  majority  of  our  criminals  are  from  the  other  side.  We  are  not 
responsible  for  that.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  population  of 
our  gaol  belongs  to  our  own  county.  Of  the  prisoners  there  are  fifty-eight  from  the 
United  States — about  one-third.  They  are  professional  crooks  who  make  up  the  worst 
class  of  prisoners  ;  burglars,  robbers,  and  forgers.  Not  many  of  them  are  extradited. 
We  have  one  now  whom  we  are  trying  to  extradite. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Commission  in  respect  to  prison 
management  generally  or  to  your  own  prison  ?  A.  There  is  just  that  one  thing,  that  we 
cannot  find  room  for  classification.  I  suppose  the  primary  cause  of  crime  in  our  county, 
as  in  some  others,  may  be  set  down  to  drink,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  with  us  is  on  account 
of  Detroit  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Speaking  from  my  own  observation  and 
idea  of  the  matter,  there  must  be  four-fifths  of  the  crimnals  who  trace  their  downfall  to 
drink. 

Dr.  Rosbbrugh. 

Q.  Have  you  many  boys  passing  through  your  gaol  1  A.  Not  many.  Only  two  or 
three  weeks  ago  we  had  one  who  is  about  'thirteen  years  of  age  committed  for  throwing 
stones  in  a  car  window.  A  birching  might  have  been  more  effective.  He  had  not  been 
to  gaol  before,  but  he  has  been  before  the  magistrate  several  times ;  there  was  another, 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  in  for  stealing  money  recently,  a  third  offence.  He  said  it  was  the 
man's  own  fault.  He  went  to  his  master  for  his  wage,  the  wage  was  put  away  and  he 
took  the  money.     He  was  sent  to  the  reformatory  for  a  year. 


Patrick  Kelly,  Gaoler,  London,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler]     A.  In  July,  1883.     I  was  turnkey  since 
September,  1861. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  had  you  removed  to  the  Central  Prison  last  year? 
A.  Fifty-four.  These  were  generally  of  the  worst  class.  Seven  of  the  worst  men  were 
sent  to  the  penitentiary.  We  generally  remove  those  who  are  able-bodied,  who  are 
sentenced  for  two  months,  and  sometimes  under  that  time,  to  the  Central  Prison.  Some- 
times they  were  so  overcrowded  there  that  they  did  not  require  so  many.  The  Central 
Prison  by  receiving  these  prisoners  relieved  us  of  a  class  who  would  otherwise  have  made 
it  more  difficult  for  us  to  manage  the  gaol.  The  Central  Prison  is  a  place  that  none  of 
them  like  to  go  to  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it.  Some  of  them  would  rather  take  a 
longer  term  and  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  ;  others,  however,  say  that  they  get  along  all 
right  in  the  Central  Prison  so  long  as  they  behave  themselves.  Several  of  these  prisoners 
came  back  again ;  the  Central  Prison  treatment  did  not  cure  them. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  1,042  prisoners  committed  last  year  were  drunk  and  disorderly 
characters  f     A.  542  were  charged  with  that  offence.     A  good  many  of  these  ww^wwa 
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mittals  A  great  number  had  been  working  on  the  railway  within  a  year.  This  new 
railroad  from  Woodstock  gave  them  employment  in  the  summer  months.  They  were 
mostly  unmarried  young  men.     A  great  many  of  them  were  habitual  drunkards. 

Q.  Instead  of  sentencing  these  fellows  for  a  couple  of  months  to  the  common  gaol, 
how  would  it  do  to  sentence  them  to  the  Central  Prison  for  a  pretty  long  period  and  give 
them  plenty  of  hard  work*?  A.  For  married  men  that  is  only  punishing  the  families. 
Most  of  them  get  drunk  and  go  to  gaol  and  then  their  wives  hunt  up  money  and  get  them 
out  if  they  can,  and  they  may  keep  sober  for  a  while  and  then  of  course  they  support 
their  families.  Several  of  them  are  just  committed  over  and  over  again.  I  have  quite  a 
a  number  who  have  been  committed  from  20  times  up  to  70. 

Q.  What  kind  of  treatment  would  you  recommend  for  that  class  1  A.  The  best  kind 
of  treatment  would  be  plenty  of  hard  work  in  the  Central  Prison.  They  should  be  com- 
mitted for  lengthened  periods. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  hope  of  this  permanently  curing  their  drunkenness  1  A.  I 
really  can  hardly  say  ;  several  of  them  have  been  very  close  upon  twelve  months  here, 
and  they  have  gone  back  and  been  just  as  bad  as  ever. 

Q.  In  those  542  commitments  how  many  persons  would  be  represented  ?  A.  Last 
year  we  had  98  that  had  been  committed  twice,  and  26  had  been  committed  three 
times ;  20  had  been  committed  four  times;  7,  5  times ;  3,  6  times  ;  2,  7  times,  and  1,  8 
times.     This  reduces  the  542  commitments  down  to  about  290  individuals. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  had  189  vagrants  last  year.     What  class  of  people  were  these  ? 
A.  The  majority  of  them  were  old,  and  a  good  many  were  people  without  homes  or  means 
of  support.     They  principally  belonged  to  the  city.     Several  of  them  would  have  been 
more  properly  committed  to  the  poorhouse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drdby. 

Q.  You  have  a  poorhouse  in  London  ?  A.  We  have  a  couple  of  poorhouses,  one 
in  Strathroy. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  say  that  notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  at  Strathroy, 
and  two  in  the  city,  one  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Protestant,  a  considerable  number  of 
poor  and  indigent  persons  were  committed  to  the  common  gaol ;  why  is  this  ?  A.  The 
reason  is  that  there  is  no  law  to  compel  them  to  stay  in  the  poorhouse.  They  prefer 
the  gaol  to  the  poorhouse, — the  reason  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  known  some  go  to  the  poor- 
house, take  the  clothes  and  then  get  committed  to  the  gaol  afterwards  for  stealing  the 
clothes. 

Q  Say  that  of  these  habitual  drunkards  the  larger  number  had  been  sent 
down  for  long  periods  to  the  Central  Prison,  say  that  of  these  vagrants  a  certain  number 
had  been  sent  to  the  poorhouse,  and  that  the  lunatics  had  been  sent  direct  to  the  asylum 
would  you  have  been  able  to  classify  your  prisoners  then  in  the  common  gaol  ?  A.  I 
think  we  could  give  them  a  good  fair  classification  then  ;  but  as  things  are  now  we  are 
apt  to  be  crowded  out.  The  prisoners  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  it  is  easy  to 
classify. 

Q.  What  effect  has  this  improper  classification  of  prisoners.  Are  there  many 
prisoners  lost  oy  this  contamination.  A.  As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  those  associated 
in  gaol  keep  up  the  associations  wh*m  they  go  outside.  I  think  this  is  a  very  great 
source  of  trouble.  As  far  as  we  possibly  can  in  the  gaol  we  keep  the  bad  and  the  good 
separate.  It  often  happens  that  some  of  those  in  for  first  offences  are  about  the  worst 
characters  that  we  can  get.  When  we  find  out  that  they  are  very  bad  we  generally 
separate  them  from  the  others,  and  as  for  the  boys,  as  a  rule  I  keep  them  in  a  ward  by 
themselves,  as  long  as  we  are  not  overcrowded,  and  if  we  are  overcrowded  I  generally 
turn  out  some  of  these  old  vagrants. 
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Q.  How  is  it  with  the  women  ?  A.  We  keep  prostitutes  separate  from  the  other 
women  as  far  as  possible,  but  when  we  have  insane  persons  occupying  these  wards,  they 
have  to  be  huddled  together  with  the  prostitutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Are  those  vagrants  committed  on  warrants  ?  A.  Yes,  for  periods  of  from  three 
to  six  months. 

Q.  Do  you  always  discharge  them  when  the  period  is  served  ?  A.  Yes.  In  some 
cases  they  come  back  regularly  and  are  practically  permanent  residents  of  the  gaol ;  they 
live  and  die  there.  There  is  one  old  lady  87  years  of  age  who  has  been  there  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  the  magistrate  commits  them  as  vagrants?  A.  I 
believe  it  is  because  he  can  give  them  a  longer  term  than  he  could  for  drunkenness.  I 
have  never  known  any  male  prisoners  sentenced  longer  than  six  months,  but  they  have 
sentenced  females  twenty-three  months. 

Q.  Are  people  committed  here  for  medical  examination  on  account  of  insanity  ? 
A.  At  present  we  have  only  two. 

Q,  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  in  that  regard  for  want  of  room  in  the  asylums  ? 
A.  There  has  been  on  some  occasions.  On  other  occasions  the  superintendent  of  the 
asylum  has  kept  them  back,  saying  that  they  were  not  fit  subjects  for  asylum  treatment. 
Thpy  don't  have  the  accommodation  at  the  asylum  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  27  boys  committed  last  year?  A.  Some 
were  as  bad  boys  as  you  could  get  and  others  were  good,  so  good  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  in  gaol.  They  were  committed  for  larceny  principally.  Soifie  of  them  were 
charged  with  vagrancy  and  some  with  minor  offences  ;  none  for  stealing  rides  on  cars,  we 
don't  have  any  boys  for  that. 

Q.  What  effect  has  gaol  commitment  on  boys  committed  for  the  first  time  ?  A.  I 
have  known  boys  on  whom  it  would  have  had  the  greatest  effect  in  the  world.  They 
would  cry  all  day  and  all  night  long ;  but  when  they  remained  in  gaol  they  got  used  to  it 
and  became  hardened.  It  seems  to  be  general  that  when  a  boy  is  committed  for  the  first 
time  he  takes  it  to  heart,  but  by  and  by  he  becomes  callous.  I  think  it  is  better  to  save 
boys  from  being  sent  to  the  gaol  for  first  offences,  if  they  have  parents  so  enlightened  as 
to  take  care  of  them  properly,  or  if  not,  I  would  send  them  to  an  industrial  school.  Send- 
ing boy 8  to  gaol  has  a  bad  effect  upon  them.  I  have  heard  of  boys  having  been  looked 
upon  as  little  kings  by  their  comrades  when  they  have  been  in  gaol.  Several  of  those  27 
boys  might  have  had  suspended  sentence  passed  upon  them.  We  have  had  some 
liberated  on  suspended  sentence.  The  result  has  been  that  they  have  not  returned. 
Some  hardened  ones  have  been  removed  from  the  city  altogether  in  order  that  they 
should  not  go  to  gaol. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  what  were  the  conditions  of  the  parents  of  these  boys  ?  A.  I 
do  not  know  many  of  them,  but  some  of  them  were  very  low  bad  characters.  It  is 
through  their  neglect  that  the  boys  have  fallen  into  these  criminal  habits. 

Q  Do  you  think  from  your  knowledge  of  these  boys'  characters  that  they  could  have 
been  drafted  into  the  farming  community  if  they  were  taken  in  time  ?  A.  City  boys 
won't  go  into  the  country  on  farms  ;  that  is  generally  found  to  be  the  case  where  they 
have  been  tried.  The  boys  congregate  together  in  the  streets  in  the  evenings  and  at 
nights,  and  they  have  so  much  tun  as  they  call  it,  that  when  they  are  sent  into  the 
country  they  cannot  bear  to  be  deprived  of  all  this. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  enquired  into  this  very  extensively  1     A.  I  have  pretty  extensively. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  the  farmers  make  little  drudges  of  them  —slaves  of  them, 
and  that  they  don't  like  farms  on  this  account  ?  A.  I  know  some  taken  from  the  home 
out  here  and  they  have  been  hired  to  farmers,  but  1  have  not  heard  of  any  complaint  of 
that  kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  May  not  this  arise  frooi  the  fact  that  they  had  never  been  tried  at  farm  work  at 
any  time  before,  and  they  have  resented  the  attempt  to  get  work  out  of  them  ?  A,  No, 
they  have  been  at  work  before,  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  due  to  the  association  together 
of  the  boys  around  the  city,  they  don't  want  to  separate. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  suspended  sentence  with  strict  police  supervision  over  the 
boy,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  removal  to  the  reformatory  if  he  fell  into  evil  courses 
would  have  a  good  effect  upon  these  juvenile  criminals  1  A.  It  would  have  a  good 
effect  upon  many  of  them.  Certainly  it  would  be  better  than  sending  them  to  the 
common  gaol,  because  the  gaol  makes  them  hardened  in  the  first  instance.  I  think  if 
they  must  come  to  the  gaol  I  would  recommend  solitary  confinement  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  a  birching,  and  then  they  should  be  turned  out  before  they  became  callous. 

(J.  Have  you  noticed  the  effect  of  the  reformatory  upon  the  boys  you  sent  to  it  1 
A.  Some  of  them  have  been  back  here  on  several  occasions,  and  some  of  them  have  gone 
back  to  the  reformatory  again.  A  week  or  two  ago  we  sent  one  up  there  who  had  been 
there  before  on  two  separate  charges.  He  asked  the  judge  as  a  privilege  to  send  him 
back  there  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  in  the  reformatory  ?     A.  Three  years  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  his  age  ?     A.  Fourteen  or  fifteen. 

Q.  What  could  you  expect  when  turning  a  boy  adrift  at  that  age  ?  A.  He  did  not 
seeni  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  reformatory. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  kind  of  parents  had  that  boy  ?  A.  His  parents  are  dead.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  his  father. 

Q.  Did  these  boys  sent  to  the  reformatory  learn  trades  1  A.  Yes,  one  is  a  tailor 
woiking  at  his  business  ;  in  fact  I  think  two  of  them  are  tai lores. 

Q.  Is  there  any  stigma  attached  to  them  ?     A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  prisoners  ;  are  they  habitually  lazy  or  would  some  of 
them  rather  work  1  A.  My  experience  is  that  the  prisoners  with  few  exceptions  would 
rather  work  than  be  long  idle  in  the  cells.  The  vagrants  are  the  exceptions.  They  can 
stand  any  amount  of  idleness.  They  sometimes  get  run  down  into  a  dark  cell  for  refusing 
to  work  ;  this  brings  them  to  their  senses.  When  they  come  to  their  senses  I  take  them 
out  and  give  them  work.     My  plan  would  be  to  put  tramps  and  vagrants  at  hard  work. 

Q  Is  there  any  good  bard  honest  work  done  in  the  gaol  in  the  way  of  cutting  wood 
and  breaking  stone  ?  A.  There  is  not  what  is  called  a  day's  work  ;  they  do  not  perform 
so  much  labor  as  a  man  would  do  if  he  were  paid  for  it. 

Q.  Then  if  a  man  is  under  sentence  for  hard  labor  it  is  a  mistake  and  a  misnomer  to 
call  it  such  ?    A.  It  is  not  hard  labor. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  provide  a  system  of  hard  labor  in  the  gaols  1  A.  It 
is  impossible.  My  idea  is  that  hard  labor  would  be  better  carried  out  in  other  prisons 
constructed  for  the  purpose  and  possessing  all  the  appliances  for  it. 

Mr  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  in  any  prison  to  make  a  man  do  as  much  work 
inside  the  gaol  walls  as  he  would  do  outside?  A.  No  ;  all  the  work  you  can  get  out  of  a 
prisoner  must  be  coaxed  out  ;  you  cannot  force  prisoners.  If  you  cannot  do  it  by  fair 
means  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  of  the  government  taking  control  of  the  gaols  1  A.  I  think 
that  the  government  should  have  them  altogether  unless  there  is  more  accommodation;  I 
mean  unless  there  are  work-houses  established  and  more  room  is  given  for  classification 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  if  another  Central  Prison  were  erected  in  the  west,  and 
work-houses,  or  houses  of  refuge  were  organized  in  each  county,  so  that  a  great  number 
of  prisoners  would  be  drawn  away  from  the  common  gaols,  it  would  be  well  to  leave  the 
gaols  as  now  in  the  hands  of  the  government  and  the  municipalities  together  ?     A.  I 
think  it  would  be  as  well. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  your  ordinary  wants  supplied  ?  A.  Not  in 
the  least.  I  make  a  requisition,  get  the  sheriff  to  sign  it,  and  forward  it  to  the  council 
and  get  what  I  want.  This  includes  bedding,  blankets,  supplies  for  dietary,  and  all  those 
things  that  form  our  usual  necessaries  in  the  gaol. 

Q.  Supposing  you  want  ordinary  repairs  done  I  A.  We  have  a  committee  who  visit 
the  gaol  three  times  a  year,  and  if  structural  repairs  are  required,  they  have  the  power  to 
order  these  things  to  be  done.  They  probably  lay  the  matter  before  the  council  and  the 
council  will  pass  upon  it  one  way  or  other.  Sometimes  the  repairs  are  attended  to  and 
sometimes  they  are  not.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  would  change  the  system.  If  the  gaols 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  the  inspector  would  report  upon  them  and  the 
thing  would  be  done. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Would  there  not  be  more  system  if  all  the  gaols  were  under  the  control  of  the 
government,  and  would  there  not  be  a  field  for  the  promotion  of  the  gaolers  1  A.  Yes,  it 
would  be  beneficial  in  that  way  ;  it  would  have  a  good  effect  upon  turnkeys  and  gaolers 
both  ;  it  would  be  an  incentive  for  them  to  work  for  a  higher  position.  There  are  some 
turnkeys  who  would  not  be  in  the  gaols  if  the  gaolers  had  the  appointment  of  them  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Q.  Don't  you  look  upon  stone  breaking  as  a  good  means  of  employing  prisoners  ? 
A.  It  is  a  good  means  while  they  are  here.  If  we  hadn't  this  for  them  they  would  be  in 
idleness. 

Q.  Have  you  any  association  here  for  looking  after  discharged  prisoners  1  A.  No, 
sir.  The  Women's  Christian  Association  sometimes  find  employment  for  the  women  ; 
they  sometimes  exercise  care  over  them  after  they  leave.  This  has  a  good  effect,  but 
sometimes  they  turn  again  to  drunkenness  and  prostitution. 

Q.  Have  you  any  method  of  religious  instruction  on  Sundays  ?  A.  We  have  services 
every  Sunday  afternoon  by  different  denominations.  The  Ministerial  Association  take  it 
in  turns.  We  have  no  library ;  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  supply  a  great 
deal  of  reading  matter.     They  bring  armfuls  of  books  down. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  religious  instruction  has  a  good  effect  upon  the  prisoners  ?     A. 
Yes  ;  in  some  cases  I  have  noticed  that  they  make  more  fun  of  it  after  they  go  back  than 
if  they  were  away  altogether,  but  they  generally  pay  good  attention  while  tha  *wts'\Rfc  Sa* 
going  on,  and  when  they  go  back  to  their  cells  they  tnita  fcomxawoXa  x^wsl  \\»\>s^^- 
believe  in  some  cases  it  does  good. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  enquired  into  this  very  extensively  ?     A.  I  have  pretty  extensively. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  the  farmers  make  little  drudges  of  them— slaves  of  them, 
and  that  they  don't  like  farms  on  this  account  ?  A.  I  know  some  taken  from  the  home 
out  here  and  they  have  been  hired  to  farmers,  but  1  have  not  heard  of  any  complaint  of 
that  kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  May  not  this  arise  from  the  fact  that  they  had  never  been  tried  at  farm  work  at 
any  time  before,  and  they  have  resented  the  attempt  to  get  work  out  of  them  ?  A.  No, 
they  have  been  at  work  before,  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  due  to  the  association  together 
of  the  boys  around  the  city,  they  don't  want  to  separate. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  suspended  sentence  with  strict  police  supervision  over  the 
boy,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  removal  to  the  reformatory  if  he  fell  into  evil  courses 
would  have  a  good  effect  upon  these  juvenile  criminals  1  A.  It  would  have  a  good 
effect  upon  many  of  them.  Certainly  it  would  be  better  than  sending  them  to  the 
common  gaol,  because  the  gaol  makes  them  hardened  in  the  first  instance.  I  think  if 
they  must  come  to  the  gaol  I  would  recommend  solitary  confinement  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  a  birching,  and  then  they  should  be  turned  out  before  they  became  callous. 

(J.  Have  you  noticed  the  effect  of  the  reformatory  upon  the  boys  you  sent  to  it  1 
A.  Some  of  them  have  been  back  here  on  several  occasions,  and  some  of  them  have  gone 
back  to  the  reformatory  again.  A  week  or  two  ago  we  sent  one  up  there  who  had  been 
there  before  on  two  separate  charges.  He  asked  the  judge  as  a  privilege  to  send  him 
back  there  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  in  the  reformatory  1     A.  Three  years  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  his  age  1     A.  Fourteen  or  fifteen. 

Q.  What  could  you  expect  when  turning  a  boy  adrift  at  that  age  ?  A.  He  did  not 
seem  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  reformatory. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  kind  of  parents  had  that  boy  1  A.  His  parents  are  dead.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  his  father. 

Q.  Did  these  boys  sent  to  the  reformatory  learn  trades  ?  A.  Yes,  one  is  a  tailor 
woiking  at  his  business ;  in  fact  I  think  two  of  them  are  tai lores. 

Q.  Is  there  any  stigma  attached  to  them  1     A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  prisoners  ;  are  they  habitually  lazy  or  would  some  of 
them  rather  work  1  A.  My  experience  is  that  the  prisoners  with  few  exceptions  would 
rather  work  than  be  long  idle  in  the  cells.  The  vagrants  are  the  exceptions.  They  can 
stand  any  amount  of  idleness.  They  sometimes  get  run  down  into  a  dark  cell  for  refusing 
to  work  ;  this  brings  them  to  their  senses.  When  they  come  to  their  senses  I  take  them 
out  and  give  them  work.     My  plan  would  be  to  put  tramps  and  vagrants  at  hard  work. 

Q  Is  there  any  good  bard  honest  work  done  in  the  gaol  in  the  way  of  cutting  wood 
and  breaking  stone  ?  A.  There  is  not  what  is  called  a  day's  work  ;  they  do  not  perform 
so  much  labor  as  a  man  would  do  if  he  were  paid  for  it. 

Q.  Then  if  a  man  is  under  sentence  for  hard  labor  it  is  a  mistake  and  a  misnomer  to 
call  it  such  1    A.  1 1  is  not  hard  labor. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  i8  possible  to  provide  a  system  of  hard  labor  in  the  gaols  1  A.  It 
is  impossible.  My  idea  is  that  hard  labor  would  be  better  carried  out  in  other  prisons 
constructed  for  the  purpose  and  possessing  all  the  appliances  for  it. 

Mr  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  in  any  prison  to  make  a  man  do  as  much  work 
inside  the  gaol  walls  as  he  would  do  outside  ?  A.  No  ;  all  the  work  you  can  get  out  of  a 
prisoner  must  be  coaxed  out  ;  you  cannot  force  prisoners.  If  you  cannot  do  it  by  fair 
means  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  of  the  government  taking  control  of  the  gaols  1  A.  I  think 
that  the  government  should  have  them  altogether  unless  there  is  more  accommodation;  I 
mean  unless  there  are  work-houses  established  and  more  room  is  given  for  classification 

Q.   Do  I  understand  that  if  another  Central  Prison  were  erected  in  the  west,  and 
work-houses,  or  houses  of  refuge  were  organized  in  each  county,  so  that  a  great  number 
of  prisoners  would  be  drawn  away  from  the  common  gaols,  it  would  be  well  to  leave  the 
gaols  as  now  in  the  hands  of  the  government  and  the  municipalities  together  ?     A.  I 
thiii k  it  would  be  as  well. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  your  ordinary  wants  supplied  ?  A.  Not  in 
the  least.  I  make  a  requisition,  get  the  sheriff  to  sign  it,  and  forward  it  to  the  council 
and  get  what  I  want.  This  includes  bedding,  blankets,  supplies  for  dietary,  and  all  those 
things  that  form  our  usual  necessaries  in  the  gaol. 

Q.  Supposing  you  want  ordinary  repairs  done  1  A.  We  have  a  committee  who  visit 
the  gaol  three  times  a  year,  and  if  structural  repairs  are  required,  they  have  the  power  to 
order  these  things  to  be  done.  They  probably  lay  the  matter  before  the  council  and  the 
council  will  pass  upon  it  one  way  or  other.  Sometimes  the  repairs  are  attended  to  and 
sometimes  they  are  not.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  would  change  the  system.  If  the  gaols 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  the  inspector  would  report  upon  them  and  the 
thing  would  be  done. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Would  there  not  be  more  system  if  all  the  gaols  were  under  the  control  of  the 
government,  and  would  there  not  be  a  field  for  the  promotion  of  the  gaolers  1  A.  Yes,  it 
would  be  beneficial  in  that  way  ;  it  would  have  a  good  effect  upon  turnkeys  and  gaolers 
both  ;  it  would  be  an  incentive  for  them  to  work  for  a  higher  position.  There  are  some 
turnkeys  who  would  not  be  in  the  gaols  if  the  gaolers  had  the  appointment  of  them  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Q.  Don't  you  look  upon  stone  breaking  as  a  good  means  of  employing  prisoners  1 
A.  It  is  a  good  means  while  they  are  here.  If  we  hadn't  this  for  them  they  would  be  in 
idleness. 

Q.  Have  you  any  association  here  for  looking  after  discharged  prisoners  1  A.  No, 
sir.  The  Women's  Christian  Association  sometimes  find  employment  for  the  women ; 
they  sometimes  exercise  care  over  them  after  they  leave.  This  has  a  good  effect,  but 
sometimes  they  turn  again  to  drunkenness  and  prostitution. 

Q.  Have  you  any  method  of  religious  instruction  on  Sundays  ?  A.  We  have  services 
every  Sunday  afternoon  by  different  denominations.  The  Ministerial  Association  take  it 
in  turn 8.  We  have  no  library  ;  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  supply  a  great 
deal  of  reading  matter.     They  bring  armfuls  of  books  down. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  religious  instruction  has  a  good  effect  upon  the  prisoners  1  A. 
Yes  ;  in  some  cases  I  have  noticed  that  they  make  more  fun  of  it  after  they  go  back  than 
if  they  were  away  altogether,  but  they  generally  pay  good  attention  while  the  service  is 
going  on,  and  when  they  go  back  to  their  cells  they  mike  comments  upon  it ;  but  I 
believe  in  some  cases  it  does  good. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q  We  have  asked  all  the  gaolers  what  they  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  crime ; 
what  do  you  think  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  ?  A.  I  have  heard  some  gentlemen  say 
that  idleness  is  the  chief  cause, but  I  think  drunkenness  is;  it  producfsall  kinds  of  crime, 
with  the  exception  of  burglaries  and  such  like.  In  the  first  place,  drunkenness  creates 
idleness ;  in  some  cases  from  idlenness  it  goes  into  greater  drunkenness,  and  finally  the 
man  who  has  been  a  habitual  drinker  commits  other  crimes. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  men  and  women  who  commit  larcenies  drunkards  ?  A.  Yes ;  I 
have  got  two  men  under  sentence  now,  one  charged  with  house  breaking  and  larceny, 
and  the  other  charged  with  horse  stealing ;  the  one  charged  with  house  breaking  and 
larceny  is  a  fine  looking  young  man  if  he  could  only  get  over  the  drink.  We  get  .very 
little  drunkenness  from  the  outside.  Our  principal  drunkenness  is  from  the  city,  and 
the  principal  crime  is  from  the  city. 

Q.  You  say  that  drunkenness  produces  all  kinds  of  crime,  except  those  of  the 
higher  order,  committed  by  what  is  called  the  professional  criminals  1  A.  The  professional 
criminals  require  to  be  sober  men  during  their  operations,  but  after  they  make  their 
hauls  they  turn  in  and  spend  their  money  in  various  ways. 

Q.  What  would  be  in  your  opinion  the  best  method  of  trying  to  reach  this  drunken 
class  1  A.  The  way  to  get  at  them,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  give  them  long  periods 
of  imprisonment  under  the  indeterminate  sentence.  I  would  keep  them  in  prison  until 
such  time  as  they  had  reformed  before  granting  them  their  discharge. 

Q.  Would  yru  wait  until  they  had  committed  their  third  or  fourth  offence  before 
doing  that?  A.  Yes  ;  there  are  many  brought  in  for  a  first  offence  I  would  not  send  to 
gaol  at  all.  There  are  many  men  going  home  quietly  who  fall  across  a  policeman  and  he 
locks  him  up,  and  thus  they  come  to  be  sent  to  gaol  through  being  unable  to  pay  their 
fine. 

Q,  Have  you  observed  in  regard  to  little  boys,  that  the  second-hand  shops  where 
they  buy  these  goods  has  a  bad  effect  ?  A.  They  have  a  bad  effect  upon  young  and  old  ; 
people  take  stolen  goods  to  these  establishments  and  get  rid  of  them  for  what  they  can 
get.  If  boys  were  not  able  to  dispose  of  their  stealings  they  would  not  be  so  apt  to 
steal. 


William  Glass,  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  ?     A.  In  1858. 

Q.  What  do  you  tbink  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime?  A.  The  first  is  drunkenness; 
next,  pet  haps  the  most  fruitful  cause  is  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  parents  of  their 
children.  If  greater  care  were  exercised  by  the  parents  and  guardians  a  great  deal  of 
crime  would  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  Children  may  be  allowed  to  run  frequently  at  large 
in  the  day  time,  but  I  think  at  night  they  should  be  carefully  kept  in.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  should  have  some  authority  properly  constituted  to  take  charge  of  boys  after  a 
certain  hour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby.  "^v-, 

Q.  I  have  heard  that  they  do  this  in  the  town  of  Berlin,  in  the  county  of  Waterloo * 
A.  Yes ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  nip  crime  in  the  bud. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  Would  you  go  so  far  where  parents  neglect  the  child — allow  it  to  run  wild — 
to  fall  into  criminal  habits — would  you  go  so  far  as  to  separate  this  child  from  the 
parents  %    A.  I  think  I  would,  after  giving  them  warning  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  common  gaol  is  the  proper  place  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  youngsters  ?  A.  It  would  be  a  last  resort  certainly,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. It  seems  to  me  that  to  give  these  children  solitary  confinement  for  a  day  and  a 
birching,  would  have  a  far  more  salutary  effect  than  keeping  them  in  gaol  any  length  of 
time.  I  think  the  longer  they  stay  in  gaol  the  more  they  become  contaminated.  They 
look  upon  it  after  a  time  as  something  that  is  not  so  hard  to  endure.  I  think  the  longer 
they  are  there  the  more  hardened  they  become.  When  a  boy  first  goes  to  prison  he  feels 
greatly  alarmed,  and  if  he  is  turned  out  after  a  good  whipping  under  something  like  a 
suspended  sentence  or  threat  in  the  case  of  his  becoming  a  suspicious  character,  the 
effect  would  be  far  more  wholesome. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  great  desire  of  boys  to  remain  in  town  ?  A. 
I  think  that  the  boys  who  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  together  and  whose  habits  are 
formed  are  rot  readily  weaned  from  their  old  ways.  It  is  difficult  to  break  them  up.  I 
think  to  keep  a  boy  on  a  farm  six  months  would  reconcile  him  and  satisfy  him  with  his 
position.  I  know  a  case  of  a  poor  woman  coming,  put  from  England  who  sent  one  of  her 
children  aged  thirteen  to  a  farmer  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  it  was  just  as  difficult  to  get 
him  back  to  the  city  as  it  was  in  the  first  place  to  get  him  away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  criminal  habits  are  likely  to  be  acquired  if  a  young  man  has 
passed  through  early  life  and  gets  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  without  shewing  any  evil  pro- 
pensities or  any  desire  to  fall  into  crime  1  A.  If  they  lead  proper  lives  up  to  th*t  time, 
young  men  would  stand  a  great  deal  of  temptation.  Eighteen  is  a  bad  time  of  life  for  a 
boy — it  is  very  early  manhood,  and  his  character  is  easily  moulded. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  many  evil  effects  of  indiscriminate  association  of  prisoners  in 
the  gaol  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  come  so  much  under  my  knowledge  as  it  would 
that  of  the  gaoler,  but  I  think  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  bad.  I  think  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  better  classification  of  the  prisoners  than  we  have  now,  but  I  think  the  very 
best  is  done  now  that  can  be  done. 

Q.  Have  you  known  cases  in  which  prisoners  have  deliberately  instructed  other 
prisoners  in  criminal  courses  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  with  a  view  to  instructing 
them  that  they  relate  their  experiences,  but  they  do  it  in  a  spirit  of  brag  to  impress  the 
younger  ones,  and  I  think  in  this  way  they  are  contaminated. 

Q.  The  cellular  system  of  confinement  for  prisoners  waiting  trial  has  been  suggested, 
do  you  think  that  this  would  be  a  proper  system  to  adopt?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would, 
I  think  it  would  be  very  hard  indeed.  I  think  it  would  be  punishing  prisoners  before 
they  are  sentenced. 

Q.  Which  of  the  two  evils,  indiscriminate  association,  or  this  punishment,  would  be 
the  least  so  far  as  the  prisoner  was  concerned  ?  A.  Of  the  two  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  place  him  in  a  separate  cell,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  pretty  severe  treatment, 
and  there  are  generally  a  number  of  prisoners  who  have  not  been  tried  who  are  found 
innocent  of  the  offences  with  which  they  are  charged.  It  is  a  great  punishment  to  be 
confined  separately. 
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Q  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  government  taking  over  the  control  of  the 
common  gaols  1  A.  We  manage  things  satisfactorily  at  present.  There  is  some  little 
delay  in  getting  the  county  council  to  carry  out  the  repairs  necessary,  and  it  is  hard  to 
get  the  government  and  the  county  to  work  in  concert.  I  think  that  the  councils  are 
very  reluctant  to  carry  out  repairs  which  would  involve  any  considerable  expenditure  for 
fear  that  they  do  not  get  re-elected,  and  the  government  don't  care  to  get  into  collision 
with  the  council,  and  thus  between  the  two  the  repairs  have  to  suffer. 

Hon  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  You  are  just  about  right  ?  A.  If  there  were  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  to  order  these  things  it  would  be  better.  The  county  councils  are  not  averse 
to  the  expenditure,  but  they  don't  want  to  go  to  their  constituents  and  say  that  the 
government  forced  them  to  do  so  and  so.  Still  we  get  along  very  well ;  we  have  very 
little  to  complain  of. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  mode  of  treatment  of  this  great  army  of 
drunkards  that  you  have  1  A.  It  seems  hardly  fair  to  force  these  people  to  associate  with 
criminals,  because  I  think  drink  is  a  constitutional  trouble,  that  is,  when  it  becomes 
habitual.  There  ought  to  be  some  place  where  the  confirmed  drunkards  can  be  usefully 
employed.  Put  them  on  a  farm  some  distance  from  the  city.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
-buy  some  land  near  the  water  works  and  establish  a  park  for  the  city.  They  could  lay  it 
out  nicely.  These  people  could  do  gardening  and  that  kind  of  work ;  but  as  regards  this 
park,  instead  of  putting  the  city  to  the  expense  of  laying  it  out  you  might  very  well  have  it 
done  with  this  kind  of  labor. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  of  the  290  individuals  representing  550  committals  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  and  drunkenness  the  majority  are  worthless  vagabonds,  or  are  you  of 
opinion  that  they  are  honestly  desirous  of  overcoming  their  craving  for  strong  drink  1  A.  I 
do  not  know  ;  I  think  they  would  rather  abandon  that  life,  but  their  appetite  is  stronger 
than  their  will. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  must  confess  that  my  observation  is  the  other  way  1  A.  There  are  men  who 
would  go  through  fire  and  water  for  drink,  but  there  are  a  few  who  are  honestly  desirous 
of  stopping  drinking  if  they  could  do  so.  Those  who  have  got  over  the  degradation  and 
shame  attached  to  gaol  life  are  I  admit  in  a  hopeless  case. 

Q.  Take  such  a  man  as  your  gaoler  told  us  who  has  been  convicted  70  times,  would  you 
think  there  is  any  hope  for  that  man  left  1     A.  I  think  the  man  has  a  desire  to  reform. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  best  treatment  for  that  class  of  people  would  be  long  con- 
tinued periods  in  the  Central  Prison  where  there  is  hard  work,  or  some  other  place  where 
they  can  be  kept  at  hard  work?  A.  I  would  hardly  say  that  they  ought  to  be 
treated  as  if  they  were  persons  committed  for  serious  crimes.  They  ought  to  be 
placed  in  a  separate  institution  established  especially  for  them. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  something  more  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  providing 
amusements  for  the  children  to  keep  them  away  from  the  streets  at  night  f  A.  Yes. 
The  trouble  is  to  find  amusement  for  them. ,  They  would  get  into  mischief  on  the 
way  home ;  if  they  were  left  to  themselves  I  am  afraid  they  would  fall  into  mischief. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  anything  ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  keeping  the 
boys  off  the  streets  at  night  ?  A.  I  do  not  see  what  can  be  done  except  by  authoriz- 
ing the  police  or  other  persons  to  look  after  them,  and  report  them  to  the  parents 
and  give  them  to  understand  that  they  ought  to  be  taken  better  care  of. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  power  given  to  municipalities  to  pass  by-laws 
authorizing  police  supervision  ?  A.  Good  might  arise  from  it  and  there  could  be  no  evil. 
There  are  parents  who  know  perfectly  well  where  their  children  are  at  night,  that  they 
form  bad  habits, — drinking,  smoking  and  going  into  houses  of  prostitution.  When  once 
they  get  started  in  this  line  it  is  difficult  to  check  them.  All  that  is  done  in  Berlin  and 
Waterloo  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  legal  authority  for.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  legisla- 
tion to  enable  the  authorities  to  take  this  action. 


London,  August  21st,  1890. 

Present—  J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman ;  Hon.  Charles  Drury,  Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F. 
Jury,  Esq.,  Hon.  T.  W.  Ajiglin. 

Nelson  Moore,  Gaoler,  St.  Thomas,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  at  St.  Thomas?     A.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1882. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  in  some  instances  it  is  as  necessary  to  have  a  sub- 
classification  of  the  prisoners  who  are  waiting  trial,  as  it  is  to  have  those  waiting  trial 
kept  separate  from  those  under  sentence  1  A.  Yes.  1  am  often  asked  to  do  this  by  the 
county  crown  attorney. 

Q.  Do  you  frequently  find  that  an  habitual  criminal,  a  hardened  character,  will  corrupt 
others  who  are  less  experienced  in  crime  than  himself  1  A.  I  have  known  cases  of  this 
kind.  A  man  who  1  think  was  in  for  trespass  on  the  railway  tried  to  get  a  boy  to  steal 
for  him,  to  get  things  for  the  other  men  in  gaol.  1  knew  that  the  influence  of  the  man 
on  the  boy  was  bad,  and  I  separated  them.  1  have  known  cases  of  this  kind  too  in  the 
female  ward,  but  1  could  not  separate  them. 

Q.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  criminal  courses  and  vice  are  largely  due  to  the  indis- 
criminate mixing  of  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol  ?  A.  1  have  no  doubt  of  it  myself.  As  the 
result  of  indiscriminate  association,  criminals  in  my  opinion  have  been  produced.  1  think 
hard-labor  prisoners  should  be  kept  distinct  from  prisoners  who  are  waiting  trial,  and  not 
this  alone,  but  from  prisoners  who  are  accused  of  serious  crimes.  Those  sentenced  for 
serious  offences,  and  those  charged  and  waiting  trial  for  these  offences  ought  to  be  kept 
separate  from  those  incarcerated  on  minor  charges.  Prisoners  that  have  been  committed 
for  drunkenness  or  minor  offences,  ought  to  be  kept  away  from  prisoners  committed  for 
crimes,  such  as  larceny,  forgery,  and  so  on ;  they  should  be  kept  entirely  separate  from 
them. 

.Q  If  a  prison  such  as  the  Central  Prison,  were  established  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Province,  to  which  you  could  remove  all  prisoners  sentenced  for  twenty  to  thirty  days  and 
upwards  would  that  enable  you  to  make  a  better  classification  of  the  remaining  prisoners  1 
A.  I  think  so.  And  I  think  too  that  if  some  system  of  work-houses  were  established  it 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  us. 

Q.  Did  the  removal  of  the  20  prisoners  to  the  Central  Prison  last  year  enable  you  to 
make  a  better  classification  of  those  who  remained  ?     A.  It  helped  us  very  materially. 

Q.  I  observe  that  with  a  papulation  of  42,000  in  the  county  you  had  only  23 
committed  as  drunk  and  disorderly.  Are  your  constables  on  the  alert  in  appre- 
hending men  who  take  a  little  too  much  occassional ly  1  A.  Well,  I  can  hardly  say  that 
they  are  judicious  in  their  arrests.  Sometimes  the  prisoner  is  more  sober  than  the 
constable  who  arrests  him. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  by  fees  1     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  wrong  method?  A.  I  do;  I  think  a  constable  should  not  have 
an  incentive  to  arrest  any  man  for  a  fee.     I  am  afraid  they  are  rather  alert  in  arresting 
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men  staggering  on  the  street  on  some  occasions.  I  think  they  should  confine  themselves 
to  those  who  are  disorderly  characters,  or  those  who  are  of  the  habitually  drunken  class. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  common  gaol  custody  of  the  drunkard  is  good,  if  I  had  my  way 
I  would  send  them  to  the  asylum  for  a  second  or  third  offence.  I  think  when  drunkenness 
becomes  a  chronic  habit  that  it  is  uncontrollable  sometimes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  if  there  were  wards  in  the  Central  Prison  where  these  chronic 
gaol  drunkards  could  be  kept  and  the  right  kind  of  work  provided  for  them — 
where  they  could  be  restored  to  proper  habits — that  this  would  be  a  better  way  of 
treating  them  than  the  system  of  short  periods  in  the  common  gaol  ?  A.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  while  they  are  being  kept  at  work  in  such  an 
institution,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labor,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance,  should  be  sent  to  their  families. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  and  vice  1  A.  In  many  cases 
of  married  men  I  think  it  is  caused  by  improper  marriage ;  they  are  not  properly 
mated.  I  have  known  cases  where  it  is  as  much  the  fault  of  the  wife  as  of  the 
husband. 

Q.  What  class  of  prisoners  are  most  addicted  to  larceny  ?  A.  Young  men  and 
boys ;  but  we  have  more  adults  than  boys. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  larcenies  ?  A.  I  can  hardly  recollect  the  specific 
offences.  They  steal  in  some  instances  watches  and  jewelry  or  clothing,  and  sometimes 
property.  In  many  cases  articles  have  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being  pawned  to 
get  liquor. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  the  forty-four  persons  committed  this  crime  owing 
to  drunkenness  1  A.  I  think  that  probably  it  was  done  during  the  protcacted  strain 
that  resulted  from  their  previous  intemperance,  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting  liquor. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  had  fifteen  sentenced  for  trespass ;  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
offence  1  A.  These  are  men  who  have  been  taking  a  ride  on  the  railroad  without  paying 
their  fare.  They  are  vagrants  so  far  as  I  know ;  they  are  men  that  either  do  not  or 
cannot  get  work  and  they  jump  on  the  train  and  go  from  one  place  to  another.  They 
are  arraigned  and  generally  fined  from  $3  to  $5  or  twenty  to  thirty  days.  As  a  rule 
they  are  not  very  bad  men ;  we  find  them  good  men  to  work  frequently  and  easy  to 
handle.  They  do  a  good  day's  work  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they  are  unable  to  get 
along.     I  presume  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  dissipation. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  I  see  you  had  seven  boys  last  year ;  were  these  boys  all  proper  subjects  for  the 
gaol  ?     A.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  gaol  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  were  any  particularly  bad  boys  amongst  them  ?  A. 
No  ;  I  could  not  say  there  were  any  particularly  bad.  I  have  an  idea  that  if  they  had 
been  properly  handled  they  would  have  been  good  boys.  I  do  not  think  that  boys 
should  be  sent  to  gaol  for  first  offences.  I  would  give  them  suspended  sentence ;  if 
they  had  parents  I  would  put  them  in  charge  of  these ;  if  not,  I  would  find  other  homes 
for  them  ;  and  I  think  that  making  the  parents  pay  for  them  would  have  a  good  effect 
I  think  that  parents  as  a  general  rule  allow  their  boys  too  much  latitude. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  what  is  called  cellular  confinement  for  persons  awaiting  trial  f 
A.  I  think  it  is  a  mode  of  punishment,  and  I  do  not  see  why  a  man  should  be  punished 
before  conviction.  You  have  no  right  to  give  him  any  punishment  whatever.  I  think 
that  prisoners  waiting  trial  should  be  kept  in  gaol  entirely  for  safety,  and  they  should 
be  separate  from  those  who  are  sentenced.  I  think  also  that  the  hardened  prisoners 
should  be  kept  separate  from  those  who  are  first  offenders  or  who  have  not  drifted 
absolutely  into  criminal  ways. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q  I  suppose  you  have  boys  committed  for  the  first  time,  some  innocent,  some  very 
bad  ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  these  separate  ?  A.  I  do  think  so. 
If  I  could  give  each  of  these  boys  a  corridor  to  himself,  this  would  be  a  hardship  to  the 
boy,  but  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  better  than  association  with  others. 

Q.  Do  you  still,  notwithstanding  you  have  a  poorhouse,  get  persons  into 
gaol  who  are  old  and  infirm  and  who  ought  not  to  be  there  1  A.  Yes,  they  are  put 
in  as  vagrants.  Sometimes  they  belong  to  the  county  and  are  unable  to  support  them- 
selves ;  sometimes  a  man  arrests  them  and  there  is  no  particular  charge  brought  against 
them,  but  he  simply  prefers  an  accusation  of  vagrancy. 

Q.  Has  the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  in  the  county  of  Elgin  had  a  bene6cial 
effect  upon  the  prison  minigennnt?     A.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Do  many  outside  poor  who  come  casually  into  the  county  find  their  way  into 
the  poor  house  ?  A.  I  think  very  few.  They  are  admitted  on  the  certificate  of  the 
reeve  of  the  municipality  or  the  magistrate,  and  those  are  very  careful  about  whom 
they  give  certificates  of  admission  to. 

Dr.  Ro8kbbugh. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  no  means  of  classifying  female  prisoners  in  the  gaol  1 
A  No.  We  had  a  respectable  girl  sent  in — the  daughter  of  very  respectable  people — some 
time  ago ;  her  father  was  a  respectable  farmer  some  distance  from  St.  Thomas.  She 
came  into  the  city  and  was  charged  with  stealing  a  piece  of  jewelry,  which  perhaps  did 
not  amount  to  over  twenty  cents.  She  was  arrested  on  the  Sunday,  the  constable  hav- 
ing gone  to  the  farm  house  to  apprehend  her.  They  offered  to  give  bail  for  her  and  bring 
her  in  the  next  day.  She  was  a  young  girl,  I  think  about  seventeen.  On  the  Monday 
■he  was  taken  to  the  police  court,  and  before  her  friends  had  an  opportunity  to  appear  on 
her  behalf  she  was  sentenced  to  a  month.  Just  as  they  were  taking  her  to  gaol  her 
friends  came  up,  and  they  were  in  a  terrible  way  about  it  Of  course  I  had  to  take  her 
\  to  gaol,  and  I  had  at  the  time  there  three  prostitutes  of  the  lowest  order — bad  women  of 
the  most  hardened  type — and  the  matron,  who  is  my  wife,  would  not  allow  her  to  go 
into  the  ward  at  first,  but  we  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  was  afraid  something  might 
happen,  and  we  put  her  in  for  a  short  while.  Her  parents  came  to  me,  and  I  advised 
them  to  see  the  judge  and  ascertain  what  could  be  done  in  the  matter.  The  judge  gave 
me  an  order  that  I  was  to  keep  her  in  a  room  in  our  own  house,  and  we  had  her  there 
for  a  month. 

Q.  If  you  had  not  taken  that  course,  probably  this  girl  would  have  gone  to  the  bad  ? 
A  I  am  afraid  she  would,  and  I  am  afraid  that  there  are  many  girls  who  go  wrong  from 
inch  causes.  As  regards  this  particular  case,  I  enquired  into  the  charge  and  I  am  satis- 
fied she  was  innocent.     She  ought  never  to  have  been  convicted  at  all. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  there  has  been  some  agitation  in  favor  of  the 
Government  taking  entire  charge  of  the  gaols.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  A.  In  my 
opinion  there  should  be  no  intermediate  authority  between  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  and 
the  gaoler.  I  have  always  held  that  the  Government  should  have  the  complete  control  of  the 
gaol.  Divided  authority  between  the  Council  and  Government  as  at  present  is  a  source 
of  trouble  in  the  management  of  the  gaols.  Gaol  committees  have  no  respect  for  the 
Inspector's  orders.     Where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  the  gaol  in  a  proper  sanitary 

jeondition  they  refuse  to  do  it,  and  this  intermediate  authority  between  the  Government 

{Inspector  and  the  gaoler  handicaps  the  gaoler. 

"Ton.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  take  your  order  from  several  parties  ?     A.  I  am  placed  in  a  peculiar  posi- 
on.     I  get  my  instructions  from  the  Inspector  ;  he  gives  me  a  book  of  regulations^  veA. 
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I  am  supposed  to  carry  these  into  effect ;  but  as  regards  other  things  which  are  equally 
important,  the  gaol  committee  interferes  and  is  able  to  prevent  some  necessary  reforms 
being  carried  into  effect,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  those  reforms  have  been  ordered 
by  the  Inspector.  I  have  known  cases  where  they  have  applied  to  the  sheriff  with  regard 
to  gaol  matters,  and  have  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  me.  They  say  that  they  have  a 
right  to  their  view  upon  the  matter  as  representing  the  ratepayer. 

Q.  If  the  Government,  without  taking  control  over  completely,  had  power  to  order 
such  work  as  became  necessary  to  be  done  forthwith,  and  to  assess  the  cost  against  the 
counties,  do  you  think  this  would  meet  the  difficulty  as  regards  the  larger  works  that  are 
sometimes  necessary  in  connection  with  the  gaols  ?  A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  would 
make  a  difference.  The  councillors  could  go  before  their  constituents  and  say,  "  I  am  not 
responsible  for  this."  They  could  justify  themselves  and  could  not  be  held  responsible 
for  spending  money,  when  they  ordered  the  work  to  be  carried  out.  At  present  each 
councillor,  when  he  is  before  the  electors,  promises  to  reduce  the  expenditure.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  Government  would  do  the  work  more  economically  than  the  county  council 
does.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  intermediate  or  divided  authority,  we  had 
in  our  gaol  in  the  spring,  unless  it  was  a  very  dry  season,  water  trickling  on  to  the  floor 
and  I  called  the  Inspector's  attention  to  it  time  after  time ;  he  said  it  must  be  remedied, 
and  the  gaol  surgeon  noticed  a  smell  one  day,  and  he  said  there  ought  to  be  a  change 
there.  It  went  on  for  a  long  time,  however,  until  finally  the  Inspector  made  a  peremp- 
tory order  on  the  book  that  there  must  be  a  change  He  told  me  to  speak  to  the  com- 
mittee about  it.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  it  and  said  it  was  not  right. 
They  said  they  would  see  about  it,  and  eventually  it  was  decided  it  must  be  done  because 
the  Inspector  ordered  it.     I  have  experienced  similar  difficulties  in  other  matters. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  think  far  more  efficient  management  would  be  secured  if  the  gaols  were 
entirely  under  the  Government.  A.  I  think  so.  People  are  becoming  educated  to  this. 
I  know  that  a  great  many  of  the  county  council  even  recognize  the  fact. 

Q.  Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  construction,  would  it  promote  efficiency 
in  the  staff  by  giving  facilities  for  promotion  from  one  gaol  to  another  and  greater 
uniformity  than  can  be  obtained  under  the  present  system  ?     A.  I  believe  it  would. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  community  ?  A.  The 
chief  causes  of  crime  in  my  opinion  are  idleness,  ignorance  and  intemperance  ;  that  is  the 
best  way  I  can  put  it. 

Q.  Take  the  skilled  forger,  or  the  safe  breaker,  are  they  intemperate  men  do 
you  think  1  A.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  at  first,  but  they  ultimately  become  so.  They 
take  to  liquor  generally  as  they  advance  in  years,  but  of  course  they  cannot  be  experts 
and  use  liquor. 

Q.  A  large  mass  of  your  criminals  are  of  the  petty  order  1  A.  Yes,  local  men  are 
usually  brought  up  for  these  smaller  offences. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  criminality  is  early  in  life,  and 
that  any  system  that  might  be  adopted  for  dealing  with  the  suppression  of  crime  should 
aim  at  preventing  the  young  from  becoming  criminals  ?  A.  Yes.  There  is  one  thing  I 
would  say  in  regard  to  the  men  who  go  into  the  St.  Thomas  gaol.  I  find  a  great  many 
men  go  in  there  for  minor  offences  —drunk  and  disorderly  conduct,  petty  larceny,  assaults, 
and  crimes  of  that  character.  They  are  not  hardened  criminals  as  a  rule.  There  may  be 
men  who  do  these  things  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  I  think  if  these  were  taken 
hold  of  and  put  in  some  position  so  that  they  might  get  proper  employment,  a  great  many 
of  them  would  be  likely  to  become  better  men. 
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Dr.  Rosebhugh. 

Q.  There  are  temperance  societies,  Sons  of  Temperance,  Knights  Templars,  and 
Good  Templars.  Don't  these  take  hold  of  these  men  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  these 
temperance  societies  do  very  much  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  they  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  training  the  young  to  habits  of 
temperance?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  gaol  is  the  proper  place  for  the  punishment  of  boys  ?  A.  No. 
I  do  not  think  they  should  be  sent  there  at  all.  I  would  recommend,  and  unless  it  was 
something  very  serious,  unless  he  was  a  dangerous  boy,  that  he  be  sent  out  under  sus- 
pended sentence,  and  if  there  was  no  hope  of  doing  anything  with  him  in  that  way  I 
would  put  him  in  some  public  instution  where  he  would  get  some  education  and  industrial 
training.     I  think  the  House  of  Correction  in  Detroit  is  a  splendid  thing  for  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Of  the  boys  that  have  passed  through  your  gaol  have  many  been  brought  out  by 
those  societies  in  England — Dr.  Barnardo,  Miss  Rye  and  Miss  Macpherson  ?  A.  I  can- 
not speak  positively  as  to  that,  but  we  have  had  two  or  three  females.  They  are  a  bad 
class ;  they  seem  to  have  been  imbued  with  crime  from  infancy. 


Dugald  Brown,  Sheriff  of  Elgin,  sworn. 

The  Oh  airman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff?     A.  In  1884. 

Q.  You  have  heard  what  your  gaoler  has  said  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the 
government  assuming  control  of  the  gaols.  Are  you  of  the  same  opinion  ?  A.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  build  reformatories ;  that  would  be  found 
cheaper  than  enlarging  the  gaols. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  the  government  should  take  entire  control  and  eliminate 
the  councils  altogether  from  their  jurisdiction  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  go  so  far  as 
that,  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  government  should  have  power  to  make  the  necessary 
improvements.     Those  really  needed  could  be  done  so  much  faster  if  the  government  had 

the  control. 

• 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  by  exercising  what  power  they  have  the  government  could 
get  along  very  well  ?  A.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not ;  if  the  government  took 
steps  to  compel  the  council  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  inspector  it  would  be  all 
right ;  if  they  exercised  the  control  without  waiting  so  long. 

Dr.  Rosrbrugh. 

Q.  If  the  government  had  these  increased  powers  do  you  think  they  would  be 
resisted  by  the  council  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  so  because  they  would  put  the  blame  upon 
the  government. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  known  instances  of  a  man  going  into  the  field  as  a  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion of  county  councillor  on  the  plea  that  he  would  be  more  ecomomical  than  those  who 
had  represented  the  municipality  before  ?  A.  Yes.  Of  course  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  are  willing  to  do  what  is  pretty  right. 

Q.  If  an  industrial  prison  was  erected  in  the  west  to  which  sentenced  prisoners  were 
removed   from   your   gaol,    and   if    lunatics   were   more   promptly  sent   either  ^  <&* 
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asylum  or  to  a  ward  specially  provided  for  them  in  the  poorhouse  do  you  think  you 
would  be  able  to  get  along  with  the  present  number  of  wards  ?  A.  We  could  very 
nearly,  but  there  is  only  one  ward  for  female  prisoners. 

Q.  Would  another  institution  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Central  Prison,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Province  be  preferable  to  enlarging  the  gaols?  A.  I  think 
it  would  be  infinitely  preferable.  I  have  thought  this  subject  well  out.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  county  council  when  our  house  of  industry  was  built.  It  seemed  a 
necessity  to  have  this  extra  institution  in  order  to  carry  our  gaol  work  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  You  ^ould  be  in  favor  of  using  the  gaol  largely  as  a  place  of  detention  for  those 
waiting  trial  1  A.  Yes.  We  have  nothing  for  the  sentenced  prisoners  to  do  only  sawing 
a  little  wood  and  keeping  the  gaol  yard  in  order.  The  hardened  criminal,  I  find,  dreads 
the  Central  Prison.  I  think  he  has  a  great  dread  of  hard  labor.  These  men  are  gener- 
ally lazy  and  labor  of  any  kind  is  a  punishment  to  them ;  that  would  be  one  effect  of  hav- 
ing such  a  prison.  I  believe  it  would  also  have  a  good  effect  upon  them  morally ;  they 
would  not  have  time  to  study  up  mischief ;  to  plan  other  crimes  to  be  committed  when 
they  went  out  It  has  a  good  effect,  too,  upon  men  outside,  for  they  tell  each  other  about 
the  bad  gaols,  that  is,  the  gaols  where  they  are  made  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  gaoler  that  idleness  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime,  and  that 
men  who  fall  into  an  idle  life  are  likely  to  drift  into  a  criminal  life  ?  A.  I  do  ;  and  I 
think  labor  would  have  a  reformatory  effect  upon  them,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  it 
would  be  a  success  upon  the  hardened  criminal.  There  is  an  old  fellow  named  Scotty  who 
used  to  wander  among  our  gaols  before  this  present  turnkey  was  appointed.  He  caused 
him  to  walk  four  miles  after  breakfast  every  day  as  a  punishment.  This  was  kept  up  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  his  sentence  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  he  has  never  been  back 
since. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  observing  how  the  Central  Prison  custody  compares 
with  that  of  the  penitentiary  upon  habitual  criminals  1  A.  Oh,  they  prefer  the 
penitentiary  to  the  Central  prison.  They  prefer  three  years  in  the  penitentiary,  as  a  rule, 
to  eighteen  months  in  the  Central  Prison. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  suppose  this  man  who  was  made  to  walk  by  the  turnkey  was  a  loafer,  a  vagrant  ? 
A.  Yes.     An  umbrella  tinker  I  think. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  he  wouldbbe  frightened  to  come  back  on  account  of  the  work 
do  you  mean  men  of  that  class  generally  1     A.  I  do.     They  dislike  work. 

Q.  But  you  don't  mean  the  ordinary  man  who  is  there  for  drunkenness  1  A.  The 
drunkard  is  often  willing  to  work  when  he  is  sober.  They  are  not  lazy  men  as  a  rule — 
Drunk enness  is  different.  I  regard  it  in  some  measure  as  a  disease.  I  believe  that  there 
are  some  sent  in  there  through  being  drunk  and  disorderly  who  would  rather  do  a  day's 
work  than  be  idle,  but  those  vagrants  are  generally  men  who  prefer  idleness.  We  have 
a  great  many  of  this  vagrant  class  going  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  1  A  Oh,  natural  tendency. 
It  is  hereditary. 

Q.  Is  that  original  sin  ?     A.  No ;   but  I  believe  crime  is  hereditary.     It  is  sin 
through  the  forefathers  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  is  due  to  the  way  families  are 
brought  up.     If  a  man  has  a  natural  tendency  to  drink  he  deserves  great  credit  if  he 
v  sober. 
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George  Pbrry,  Sheriff,  Oxford  County,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  Sheriff  of  Oxford  ?     A.  At  the  commencement  of  1873 . 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  you  represented  the  county  in  parliament  ?  A.  Yes  ;  five  or 
six  years. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  county  council  before  your  parliamentary  duties  commenced  ? 
A.  Both  in  the  township  and  in  the  county  council. 

Q.  Do  you  ask  the  approval  of  the  gaoler  when  you  select  a  turnkey  1  No.  I  have 
put  them  in  without  consulting  him.  I  had  a  little  row  with  the  gaoler  about  his  own 
appointment  but  this  was  long  ago.  I  may  say  that  the  matron  was  in  office  when  I  went 
there  and  she  is  still  in  the  position  ;  but  I  had  three  or  four  turnkeys.  Some  have  died 
and  some  have  been  dismissed. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  gaoler  ?     A.  Well,  we  are  not  very  good  friends. 

Q.  On  a  certain  day  when  you  had  eighty  prisoners  I  see  that  you  had  four  women  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  had  one  woman  waiting  trial  for  some  petty  offence,  and  a  couple  of  pros- 
titutes and  vagrants,  would  you  have  had  to  put  them  together  1  A.  They  would 
necessarily  be  put  together.  We  have  been  in  a  peculiar  position  as  regards  our  women. 
We  have  had  one  for  many  years  as  a  lunatic,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  she  died 
there.  Then,  we  had  one  a  good  many  years  charged  with  murder — killing  her  infant, 
and  she  was  allowed  to  remain  five  or  six  years  in  the  gaol  on  account  of  insanity,  or  sup- 
posed insanity,  and  she  has  only  gone  out  lately.  It  was  the  judgo  on  the  bench  who  ordered 
that  she  be  detained  during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure.  She  was  an  inmate  for  five  years.  She 
was  committed  for  killing  one  child  and  while  she  was  in  gaol  she  had  another.  I  went  down 
myself  at  the  request  of  the  gaol  authorities  to  examine  her  and  I  asked  who  the  father  of 
the  child  was,  and  she  named  a  person  who  could  not  be  the  father,  because,  although  he  had 
been  in  the  gaol  he  had  been  taken  out  by  habeas  corpus  long  before,  and  he  could  not  have 
been  the  father. 

Q.  Should  there  not  have  been  an  official  investigation  1  A.  I  think  so.  The 
child  was  born  more  than  nine  months  after  the  woman  had  been  admitted  to 
gaol,  and  the  man  whose  name  she  gave  as  the  father  had  been  out  of  gaol  long  enough 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  being  the  father  of  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  investigation  into  the  matter  1  A.  I 
suppose  the  inspector  enquired  into  it. 

Q.  Did  he  make  a  report  to  the  Government  upon  it  ?     A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  this  occurred  ?  A.  Some  two  or  three  years,  but  I  cannot 
speak  definitely  from  memory.  I  let  her  go  on  the  order  of  the  Attorney-General.  She 
was  a  very  industrious  woman  and  worked  hard  ail  the  time  she  was  in  gaol. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  you  have  such  a  great  number  of  vagrants  in  the  County  of 
Oxford  ?     A.  It  is  because  they  like  the  gaol  I  fancy. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  these  vagrants  generally  1  A.  Quiet.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  young  men  are  amongst  them.  I  should  think,  however,  that  they  are  mostly 
middle  aged  men.  They  come  winter  after  winter.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  the 
same  persons  or  not.  Wo  had  lots  of  vagrants  last  winter.  They  were  all  put  to  work 
in  the  new  court  house  yard  to  help  to  make  the  excavation. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  best  to  treat  these  men  so  that  they  would  not 
be  anxious  to  remain  in  gaol  ?  A.  I  should  think  so.  A  longer  sentence  in  the  Central 
Prison  where  they  would  have  harder  work  and  more  rigid  discipline  would  be  better  for 
them  than  the  common  gaol. 
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Q.  Have  you  found  that  criminals  dread  going  to  the  Central  Prison  1  A.  They  do  ; 
they  fear  it.  I  have  been  frequently  in  court  when  prisoners  have  asked  for  a  longer 
sentence  in  the  Penitentiary  in  preference  to  a  shorter  period  in  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  evil  results  arising  from  the  indiscriminate  associa- 
tion of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  1  A.  I  presume  so.  There  is  one  instance  that  I  heard  of 
the  other  day.  We  had  a  man  in  for  larceny,  and  we  sent  him  to  the  Central  Prison, 
and  after  his  time  had  expired  in  the  Central  Prison  he  committed  a  burglary  and 
brought  a  boy  ten  years  old  in  with  him. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor,  when  you  have  got  this  army  of  vagrants  in  the 
gaol,  of  setting  them  to  work  on  the  streets  or  at  some  labor  outside?  A.  They 
are  sometimes  worked  on  the  street*  ;  we  put  them  to  sweep  snow,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
Last  winter  they  did  some  work ;  they  were  digging.  We  have  not  given  them  any  more 
of  it,  we  had  a  row  about  it.  There  were  some  men  called  at  my  office  with  reference 
to  it.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  prisoners  who  go  into  gaol  that  would  be  proper  sub- 
jects for  a  poorhouse,  but  when  the  Statute  was  changed  from  the  word  "  shall "  to  "  may  " 
our  county  council  refused  to  do  anything  with  it ;  but  the  supporters  of  a  poorhouse  are 
growing  now  I  think.  I  am  not  a  supporter  of  a  poorhouse.  The  poor,  as  £  understand 
it,  are  infirm  or  homeless  people,  and  they  are  generally  looked  after. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  prisoners  and  ascertained  what  their  views  are  as 
to  treatment  in  the  Central  Prison  1     A.  Yes,  they  fear  it  and  they  feel  it 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Central  Prison  treatment;  or  custody,  acts  as  a  deterrent 
on  the  commission  of  crime  ?  A.  I  don't  know.  A  great  many  of  them  come  back 
again.  It  does  some  good,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  poorhouse.  I  think  that  there 
are  so  few  of  the  class  you  speak  of  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  them  to  a  house. 
I  am  afraid  of  another  thing ;  that  the  premises  and  property  would  be  too  expensive, 
and  that  it  would  be  used  as  a  loafing  place  for  lazy  men  who  would  not  work. 

Q.  There  is  some  agitation  going  on  about  the  Government  taking  entire  control  of 
the  gaols.  What  do  you  think  of  that  1  A.  My  idea  is  that  the  Government  might  as 
well  have  the  honor  as  anybody  else,  provided  when  they  take  them  over  they  pay  the 
bills. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  your  reasonable  wants  supplied  by  the  gao 
committee  ?     A.  Well,  they  are  pretty  funny      They  make  me  by  resolution  subservient 
to  their  views.     I  frequently  make  requisitions  upon  the  council  or  committee  for  cloth- 
ing or  anything  I  want ;  they  grant  this  at  my  request. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  dilatoriness  on  the  part  of  the  county  council 
in  supplying  your  wants  1  A.  No,  I  have  not ;  but  they  have  got  into  a  bit  of  a  muddle 
about  the  court  house.  It  seems  that  every  care  has  been  taken,  but  the  Toronto  architect 
steps  in  and  says  that  everything  is  wrong  and  everything  is  bad. 


Dr.  James  Martin  Smith,  Gaol  Surgeon  for  Middlesex  Gaol,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  the  position  of  gaol  surgeon  here,  doctor  ?  A.  Since 
February,  1885. 

Q.  Do  you  make  daily  visits  to  the  gaol  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  do  you  record  your  instructions  in  writing  in  the  books  ?  A.  Every  day  I 
make  an  entry. 

Q.  Do  you  see  to  the  sick  ?  A.  Every  case,  but  it  is  customery  for  the  chief  turnkey, 
or  whoever  is  on  duty,  to  inform  me  of  anything  that  is  required  in  any  of  the  wards.  I 
do  not  visit  all  the  wards  unless  my  attention  is  called  to  some  case  in  them. 
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Q.  Were  the  540  committed  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  last  year  gener- 
ally young  men,  or  men  on  in  years?  A.  A  great  many  of  them  are  young  men,  others 
are  of  the  older  class  that  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  and  going  from  time  to  time.  The 
majority  of  them  I  would  say  are  below  middle  age. 

Q.  Do  those  younger  men,  after  they  have  been  committed  once  or  twice,  lose  all  sense 
of  shame  of  gaol  punishment.  A.  I  think  the  tendency  is  to  harden  them,  and  particularly 
if  they  are  outside  where  they  are  seen,  I  think  that  the  feeling  of  shame  is  gradually 
lost ;  quite  a  number  are  first  case3  on  a  charge  of  drunkenness. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  these  drunk  and  disorderly  classes  are  generally  supporters  of 
families  1  A.  There  are  not  a  great  number  of  them  men  with  families,  and  those  who 
are  are  of  very  little  use  to  their  families.  One  in  particular  that  I  am  thinking  of  has  a 
wife  and  he  is  generally  in  for  abusing  his  family,  tie  is  a  man  who  draws  a  pension 
from  the  United  States  Government  and  his  family  very  seldom  receive  the  benefit  of  it. 
He  spends  it  in  drink  mostly. 

Q.  Is  drunkenness  hereditary  ?  A.  I  would  not  say  it  was  hereditary,  for  I  have 
known  some  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  use  of  liquor  amongst  children  of  abandoned 
drunkards;  and  on  the  opposite  side  again,  you  will  find  children  of  the  strongest 
advocates  of  temperance  turn  out  bad.  In  this  case  I  think  it  is  more  the  association 
with  parents  or  with  people  who  drink  that  causes  them  to  fall  into  the  vice. 

Q.  Take  the  child  of  a  drunken  father  and  mother,  a  child  perhaps  born  in  drunken- 
ness ;  what  would  be  the  effect  of  heredity  upon  that  child  ?  A.  I  rather  think  that 
there  would  be  a  touch  of  heredity  there.  I  think  that  there  would  be  a  predisposition 
to  drink.     I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  case,  but  I  would  expect  that  to  be  so. 

Q.  Say  that  the  child  is  separated  from  drink  and  drunkeness  at  an  early  age  and 
placed  in  a  good  home,  do  you  think  that  this  would  overcome  the  taint?  A.  There  would 
probably  be  a  contest  between  the  two  forces ;  the  hereditary  and  the  wholesome  influence 
exercised  in  the  home.  It  would  be  a  good  deal  like  a  person  who  has  been  falling  into 
drunkenness.  The  power  of  resistance  becomes  less  time  after  time,  and  by  and  by  the 
taste  for  drink  overcomes  the  power  and  strength  to  fight  against  it.  It  would  just  he  a 
question  of  the  strength  of  the  two  forces. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  children  of  criminals  ?  A.  I  would  just  class  them  in  the 
same  position  as  the  offspring  of  drunken  parents  ;  there  might  be  a  certain  amount  of 
hereditary  influence,  but  there  might  be  a  more  powerful  one  in  the  opposite  one  which 
would  overcome  that. 

Q.  Can  moral  qualities  be  transmitted  1  A.  Yes.  If  I  were  certain,  I  am  not  a  very 
strong  believer  in  phrenology,  but  if  there  is  anything  at  all  in  it,  if  certain  faculties 
have  been  enlarged  by  the  force  of  habit,  then  it  is  a  question  whether  these  very  same 
forces  might  not  be  transmitted  to  the  child.  I  can  quite  understand  this  in  regard  to 
drunkenness,  that  it  is  a  physical  disease. 

Q.  Go  a  little  further  then.  Take  the  child  of  criminal  stock  for  two  generations 
that  has  been  two  or  three  years  in  bad  environment ;  take  it  away  and  put  it  under  the 
influence  of  good  people,  will  these  good  people  be  able  to  eradicate  the  tendency  to 
crime  in  this  child  ?  A.  I  think  they  would  largely  succeed.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
strong  power  brought  to  bear  in  opposition  to  the  other  side  of  the  child's  nature. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  criminal  and  vicious  habits  deteriorate  the  body  physically, 
and  that  physical  deterioration  weakens  the  power  to  resist  temptation  in  the 
child  1  A.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  I  would  not  say  that  a  healthy  child  or  a  healthy 
person  cultivating  these  faculties  would  deteriorate  or  weaken  their  physical  constitution. 
Physical  detriment  would  bring  in  its  train  a  certain  amount  of  mental  and  moral  we  ik- 
Haas,  and  in  that  case  I  would  not  say  th  it  the  child  would  be  able  to  resist  temptation 
at  well  as  one  strong  physically. 
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Q.  Then  on  the  whole,  are  you  a  believer  in  the  transmission  of  criminal  tendencies 
by  parents  to  children,  or  do  you  believe  that  it  is  association  or  environment  that  had 
the  more  powerful  influence  in  determining  the  future  of  the  child  1  A.  It  is  an  unsettles 
question  in  my  mind,  but  I  think  that  each  has  a  certain  amount  of  influence.  Heredity 
leaves  a  cert  lin  physical  effect,  but  to  what  extent  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say,  because 
often  in  little  children,  if  you  look  at  the  development  of  the  head  and  face  you  will  be 
inclined  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  make  anything  but  a  criminal  out  of  the 
child.  In  others  again  you  will  see  fine  well-shaped  heads  and  yet  one  of  these  would  be 
a  person  who  would  probably  under  such  influences  make  one  of  the  worst  criminals 
that  could  be  found,  and  under  right  influences  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the  country. 
We  had  a  case  the  other  day  of  an  exceedingly  clever  lad  seven  years  old,  whose  guardians 
(whom  he  believed  to  be  his  parents)  had  been  to  gaol  time  after  time.  He  was  removed 
from  them  and  taken  by  the  matron  of  the  Orphan's  Home.  The  child  was  brought 
before  the  police  magistrate  to  have  the  necessary  steps  taken  for  his  removal,  and  after 
he  had  been  in  the  Institution  he  cried  for  fear  he  would  be  taken  away  from  the  kindly 
influence  of  the  matron.  This  child  had  lived  from  infancy  with  these  people,  had  been 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  gaol  with  them,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was  afraid 
of  falling  back  again  into  the  hands  of  the  person  he  supposed  to  be  his  natural  mother. 

Q.  If  children  are  brought  into  this  country  from  the  slums  of  vice  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  old  country,  is  there  great  risk  of  their  falling  into  criminal  ways  on 
slight  temptation  ?  A.I  have  noticed  a  great  many  of  these  children.  I  think  that 
they  are  too  careless  in  placing  these  children  here ;  in  putting  them  round  the  country 
amongst  the  farmers,  who  expect  to  get  all  the  work  out  of  them  that  they  can.  If  they 
were  received  with  a  little  more  kindness  I  think  it  would  be  better  and  they  would  shew 
better  results.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  reform  at  all  it  will  be  brought  out  by  kind- 
ness. When  they  are  eight,  ten  or  twelve  years,  before  these  associations  take  them 
in  hand,  they  have  been  greatly  contaminated  I  fear  by  the  bad  example  set  before 
them  in  these  low  places,  and  their  principles  have  become  fixed  to  an  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  in  your  practice  of  what  is  known  as  kleptomania  being 
transmitted  ?  A.I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  Wo  had  a  family  here  recently  who  have 
left  the  city.  The  father  and  the  mother  slipped  and  we  had  the  children  in  one  after 
another  for  theft.  The  father  was  a  drunkard,  but  the  woman  I  think  was  a  hard 
working  woman.  The  children  came  one  after  the  other  at  an  early  age  up  to  the  time 
they  left ;  but  I  was  satisfied  that  they  were  encouraged  in  stealing  by  their  parents  at 
home,  and  that  it  was  not  kleptomania  as  was  supposed  at  first. 

Q.  I  noticed  last  year  that  you  had  27  lads  committed  to  the  London  gaol ;  what 
has  been  your  observation  of  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  treatment  on  boys  f  A.  They  have 
taken  it  hard  many  of  them  at  first  when  they  have  come  in.  I  have  heard  their  crief 
over  the  whole  place  and  I  have  known  them  laughing  and  talking  with  men  before  they 
have  been  in  three  hours.  When  they  first  come  in  it  is  a  great  punishment,  but  when 
they  have  been  in  here  for  a  few  times  it  is  no  punishment  at  all.  I  think  it  is  simplf 
making  criminals. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  best  way  to  treat  juvenile  criminality  ?  A.  I  don't.  Iia 
the  first  place,  these  children  have  got  no  encouragement  in  their  own  homes  to  do  well 
and  there  is  no  hope  for  them  in  the  gaol.  My  remedy  would  be  to  send  them  here  and 
give  them  solitary  confinement  with  bread  and  water  for  a  little  time  after  admonishing 
them.  For  the  first  time  I  would  not  send  them  to  the  prison  at  all ;  but  the  next  time 
I  would  try  twelve  hours  in  the  black  hole  and  give  them  the  strap.  If  the  parents 
would  not  give  it  to  them  somebody  should. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  generally  of  the  parents  of  the  children  who  come  to  your 
gaol  1  A.  In  some  cases  their  character  is  good,  but  they  are  so  tender  hearted  that  they 
won't  punish  their  children  at  all,  and  one  after  another  gets  beyond  confer  1.     These 
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children  are  allowed  to  run  about  and  pick  up  vicious  habits,  and  the  parents  may 
request  and  beg  of  them  not  to  go  out  but  they  will  go  out  in  spite  of  them.  The  parents 
use  no  corporal  punishment,  no  force,  and  they  gradually  lose  all  control  over  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  do  away  with  corporal  punishment  has 
a  bad  effect  ?  A.  I  think  in  some  instances  it  has,  in  other  instances  it  is  carried  to  too 
great  an  extent  and  makes  the  c'uild  hard  and  desperate;  but  I  think  the  rule  has  been  that 
the  fault  is  on  the  side  of  the  father  who  has  been  too  lenient  with  the  children.  One 
case  I  call  to  mind  now  ;  one  of  the  bank  officials  had  a  child  sent  down  for  some 
offence,  and  he  begged  to  have  him  sent  to  the  reformatory.  He  said  that  neither  he  nor 
the  mother  had  any  influence  over  the  boy.  They  had  given  him  up  in  despair,  and 
were  quite  content  that  he  should  be  sent  away. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  country  1  A.  That  is 
a  matter  that  requires  considerable  consideration.  As  for  drunkenness,  most  of  the  cases 
we  get  here  are  merely  persons  charged  with  drunkenness  without  any  crime ;  and  if 
crime  arises  from  drunkenness,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  drunken  brawl  between  two 
persons.  Very  few  cases  of  larceny  I  have  noticed  have  come  in  here  where  the  offence 
arises  from  drunkenness. 

Q.  Would  you  adopt  a  different  kind  of  treatment  for  the  drunken  class  I  A  It 
is  hard  to  say  what  kind  of  treatment  you  would  order.  We  have  had  one  here  for 
many  years,  a  well  known  character,  who  has  been  in  time  after  time  but  this  has  not 
done  him  any  good.  A  short  time  ago  we  had  one  of  our  best  tradesmen  here,  a  good, 
valuable  citizen,  but  no  good  resulted  from  bringing  him  to  gaol.  It  is  really  alcoholic 
insanity.     I  think  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  a  disease.     These  persons  are  insane. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  treating  them  in  an  industrial  prison  tor  periods  say 
of  two  or  three  years?  A.  I  think  that  would  have  a  salutary  effect  in  some  cases. 
There  is  one  case  I  spoke  of.  I  think  he  has  been  twelve  months  down  at  the  Central 
Prison,  and  I  venture  to  say  he  will  get  drunk  a^ain  as  soon  as  he  comes  out. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  such  a  man  1  A.  Put  him  in  a  place  where  he  would 
be  well  cared  for.  Give  him  a  healthy,  wholesome  amount  of  labor  to  perform.  He  has 
lost  all  control  of  his  appetite.  You  will  find  one  man  go  out  and  remain  out  for  months 
and  give  way  again  after  the  restraining  influence  is  gone.  The  will  power  is  completely 
obliterated. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  habit  of  drunkenness  in  the  better  grades  of  society? 
A.  Oh,  it  is  done  on  the  sly.  These  men  indulge  in  a  spree  and  don't  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  police,  they  don't  come  under  the  law.  Where  there  is  a  higher  degree  of  educa- 
tion I  think  that  the  will  power  is  stronger. 

1  Q    Don't  you  think  that  some  medical  treatment  is  also  necessary  ?     A.  One  insti- 

tution I  saw  was  in  Italy ;  and  the  plan  of  treatment  was  to  soak  all  the  food  in  liquor, 
and  give  them  nothing  without  liquor  until  they  were  thoroughly  surfeited. 

Q.  Do  not  the  profession  in  cases  of  insanity  seek  to  strengthen  the  body  before  they 
can  reach  the  diseased  mind  ?  A.  The  insane  are  generally  treated  according  to  their 
condition.  Where  the  physical  element  has  to  be  attended  to,  in  the  treatment  of 
insanity  it  is  generally  done  at  the  outset. 

Q.  At  any  rate  you  would  be  in  favor  of  different  treatment  to  that  pursued  in  the 
common  gaol  as  regards  the  drunks  ?     A.   I  would  not  treat  them  as  criminals.    I  should 
say  take  cities  like  London,  Hamilton  and  Toronto  ;  they  ought  to  have  some  separate 
departments  for  these  classes  in  the  prisons. 

Q.  If  you  implant  habits  of  industry  in  the  drunkard,  would  not  that  have  the 
tendency  to  wean  him  from  drinking  habits  ?  A.  Undoubtedly.  If  his  mind  is 
interested  in  something  else  it  turns  his  thoughts  away  from  drink. 
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Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Turning  to  these  imported  children,  have  yon  had  much  experience  of  these 
waifs  1  A.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  in  different  places,  and  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  their  character.  One  case  I  remember  was  a  girl  of  thirteen  who  became 
pregnant  and  before  her  fourteenth  year  gave  birth  to  a  child.  She  was  in  a  private 
family,  and  the  father  of  the  child  was  a  lad  very  young.  A  great  many  of  them  while 
not  deformed,  are  of  small  stature,  and  not  well  developed,  indicating  that  the  mothers 
were  very  young  when  they  were  born.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  well  developed  or  fine 
intellectual  looking  person  amongst  them.  But  most  of  them  could  not  be  described  as 
weak  or  delicate.  I  have  observed  the  secondary  effects  of  syphilis  mostly  in  skin  disease 
and  weakness  of  the  eyes. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  they  are  largely  diseased  and  physically  defective  ?  A_  I 
should  say  they  are  physically  defective  and  mentally  defective ;  more  than  half  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes.  I  think  in  a  country  like  this  we  require  a  different  class  of 
children.  I  would  either  stop  the  supply  completely  or  have  a  more  vigorous  system  of 
examination. 

Q.  Suppose  the  son  of  a  friend  of  yours  in  no  way  criminal,  but  through  some  mis- 
chief got  into  trouble  and  was  not  bailed  out,  now,  of  the  risk  of  contamination  from 
association  in  his  cell  or  of  the  risk  of  injury  from  separate  confinement,  of  these  two 
evils,  which  do  you  think  would  be  the  least  1  A.  I  would  say  give  him  a  separate  ward 
by  all  means. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  When  you  refer  to  idleness  as  being  one  of  the  great  causes  of  crime,  do  you 
mean  voluntary  or  involuntary  ?  A.  Amongst  a  certain  class  there  are  a  great  many 
who  have  nothing  to  do.  If  they  had  something  to  occupy  their  minds  and  time  there 
would  not  be  so  much  drinking  and  idleness. 

Q.  But  amorist  the  poorer  class,  do  you  think  it  is  want  and  idleness  that  lead  them 
to  drink  1  A.  We  have  a  great  many  who  spend  their  time  in  idleness,  who  drink  and 
get  drunk  not  only  themselves  but  lead  others  into  the  same  bad  habits. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  becomes  so  low  with  drink  that  he  can  sink  no 
further.  Would  not  the  child  of  a  parent  of  this  kind  have  some  weakness.  Would 
there  not  be  a  lack  of  the  power  to  resist  temptation  ?  A.  I  could  hardly  go  so  far  as 
that  unless  there  were  some  other  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  child 
might  be  weak  at  first,  but  he  might  overcome  the  weakness. 

Q.  Often  instead  of  overcoming  this  bodily  disease,  this  disease  on  the  border  line 
between  mental  and  physical,  don't  you  think  that  it  increases  with  age.     Take  the  case  • 
of  insanity  ?     A.  Insanity  comes  under  a  different  law.     I  do  not  think  that  you  will 
find  insanity  in  a  child  unless  there  has  been  brain  disease.     There  is  no  doubt  about  a 
case  of  this  kind  being  hereditary. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  the  case  with  other  things,  with  drink  1  A.  No,  I 
don't.     But  I  have  no  doubt  that  brain  lesion  or  trouble  passes  from  one  to  the  other, 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  passions  or  appetite  pass  down)  A.  I  don't  think 
they  do.  I  think  that  where  the  mental  stamina  or  physical  strength  has  been  reduced, 
that  the  want  of  stronger  will  power  might  incline  one  to  give  way  to  temptation  ; 
but  I  would  not  go  further.  I  have  already  said  that  I  have  no  great  faith  in  phren- 
ology. 

Q.  But  outside  phrenology,  don't  you  think  that  certain  attributes,  moral  and  other- 
wise, get  located  in  different  parts  of  the  brain — that  is  outside  phrenology  ?  A.  No ; 
it  is  inside  phrenology. 
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Q.  You  believe  that  the  physical  attributes  are  transmitted?  A.  The  physical 
qualities  are  no  doubt  transmitted ;  there  is  one  thing,  intellectual  parents  are  much 
more  likely  to  produce  intellectual  children  than  those  who  are  not ;  but  there  are  many 
intellectual  parents  who  have  not  transmitted  their  intellectual  abilities  to  their  children. 

Q.  You  would  not  expect  intellectual  children  from  idiotic  parents  ?  A.  No.  A 
person  might  run  into  bad  habits — persons  with  well  developed  brains  often  run  into 
habits  that  become  injurious  to  them — but  I  do  not  think  it  is  from  any  mental  weak- 
ness or  anything  of  that  kind.     I  do  not  think  it  is  started  in  the  brain  at  all. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  men  having  mental  diseases  have  a  pre-disposition  to 
crime?     A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  there  are  some  diseases  that  will  cause  a  man  to  commit 
murder,  to  steal,  and  to  commit  other  crimes  ?  A.  No ;  I  don't.  What  object  would 
he  have  in  stealing  ? 

Dr.  Roskbrugh. 

Q.  Take  another  phase  of  the  question  ;  take  two  young  men  apparently  equally 
developed  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  both  with  the  same  amount  of  moral  back- 
bone ;  say  that  these  young  men  become  moderate  drinkers,  one  is  the  son  of  parents 
who  have  records  of  sobriety  extending  back  from  generations ;  the  other  is  the  son  of 
parents  who  were  drunkards  before  he  was  born  ;  "would  not  the  latter  young  man  be  more 
likely  to  be  a  drunkard  than  the  former  1  A.  I  would  have  less  hope  of  his  reclamation 
if  he  were  to  become  addicted  to  drink  than  of  the  other's,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  he  would  fall  into  drunkenness 


Hugh  Nichol.  Gaoler,  Stratford,  sworn. 

The  On  airman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler?     A.  In  1877. 

Q.  Of  those  65  committed  for  vagrancy,  what  proportion  were  old,  feeble,  poverty- 
stricken  persons  without  any  crime  but  simple  poverty  ?  A.  I  cannot  say ;  you  see  these 
men  will  often  be  committed  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  days,  and  a  man  may  come  in  five  or 
six  times.  There  is  one  blind  man  we  have  had  for  six  years;  he  has  been  committed 
six,  eight  or  twelve  times.  When  all  these  committals  are  brought  down,  they  would 
not  probably  mean  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  persons.  About  half  of  them  are 
proper  cases  for  a  poorhouse. 

Q.  Jf  these  were  out  of  the  way  would  you  have  better  means  of  classificition  ? 
A.  I  think  so.  In  our  new  gaol  we  ought  then  to  be  able  to  make  a  very  fair 
classification. 

Q.  Whence  did  the  sixteen  prisoners  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class  come  ?  A. 
Some  are  tramps  and  some  are  local  man.  I  have  some  in  my  mind  who  were  well 
brought  up  and  well  educated.  Sometimes  a  man  will  be  suffering  from  delirium 
tremens  who  will  be  up  merely  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  sober  again. 

Q.  With  a  population  of  62,000  sixteen  seems  a  very  small  number  to  be  arrested  for 
drunk  and  disorderly  conduct.  Are  the  police  vigilant  in  apprehending  all  the 
drunkards  ?  A.  Not  the  police.  Some  temperance  society  has  a  man  employed  to  watch 
the  liquor  sellers  on  Saturday  night,  and  I  think  this  largely  accounts  for  it.  They  are 
afraid  of  this  man.  His  business  is  to  act  as  detective  ;  they  all  know  him,  and  they 
are  prompt  to  obey  the  law  as  far  as  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  closing  go. 

Q.  If  you  had  an  industrial  prison,  within  reasonable  distance,  where  all  the 
drunk  and  disorderly  characters  could  be  sent — and  if  for  the  very  old  people  you  had 
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a  poor  house — would  your  gaol  be  sufficiently  large  to  enable  you  to  have  a  perfect  classi- 
fication of  the  prisoners  who  would  remain  1  A.  I  think  under  those  circumstances, 
judging  by  the  past,  I  would  have  ample  accommodation. 

Q.  There  is  an  agitation  going  on  about  the  Government  taking  over  the  common 
gaols  of  the  Province,  are  you  in  favor  of  this  ?  A.  I  can  understand  that  it  is  easier 
to  serve  one  master  than  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  sometimes  twenty  ;  but  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  the  council  is  willing  to  do  anything  that  is  required. 

Q.  When  you  make  requisitions  for  clothing,  bedding,  and  other  articles,  and  to 
keep  the  gaol  in  proper  repair,  are  they  promptly  attended  to  1  A.  I  think  I  may  say 
that  they  are.  We  have  got  a  committee  on  county  property,  but  they  leave  it  as  a  rule 
to  the  warden,  who  as  a  general  thing  leaves  it  to  the  clerk,  and  the  clerk  and  I  get  on 
very  well.  In  the  old  gaol  we  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  but  that  is  at  an  end  now ; 
for  si  nee  the  new  gaol  has  been  built  we  have  required  no  repairs. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  the  present  system  ?  A.  No.  I  would  say 
that  without  the  approval  of  the  sheriff,  the  gaoler  should  not  change  the  appointments 
of  the  turnkeys.  I  would  not  like  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  gaoler  for  this  reason: 
There  is  a  tendency  that  the  gaoler  is  apt  to  make  a  servant  of  the  turnkey.  I  am 
speaking  from  experience. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  it  is  proper  that  the  gaoler  should  have  the  appointment 
of  the  turnkey  ?  A.  In  that  case  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  turnkey's  misdeeds.  I 
would  not  like  to  be  saddled  with  all  his  mistakes. 

Q.  If  the  sheriff  appointed  a  thoroughly  incompetent  man  as  turnkey  what  would 
you  do  then  1     A.  I  would  only  have  to  submit  to  it. 

Q.  Would  you  not  report  it  to  the  government  inspector  ;  would  it  not  be  your 
duty  to  report  it  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  gaoler  should  shirk  his  responsibility  ?  A.  I  am  not  respon- 
sible for  little  accidents  if  they  should  occur. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Should  not  the  gaoler  be  responsible  for  the  prisoners  and  the  entire  gaol 
management ;  and  if  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  gaol  is  thrown  upon  his  shoulders 
should  he  not  have  the  power  to  appoint  his  own  turnkey  1  A.  I  suppose  if 
he  is  responsible  for  the  whole  thing  he  should  have  the  appointment  of  his  own 
officers.  I  would  rather  have  the  turnkey  appointed  by  the  sheriff,  because  if  he  is 
guilty  of  carelessness  I  am  not  responsible  for  him. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  altogether  wrong ;  it  is  an  outrageous  position  to  take,  and  the 
sooner  you  change  your  opinion  the  better.  I  would  not  have  you  as  gaoler  twentj 
minutes  if  you  entertained  that  idea  and  I  were  in  authority.  You  have  the  fall 
control  and  the  sheriff  never  interferes  with  you.  Take  my  advice  and  don't  shirk 
responsibility.  The  gaolor  must  be  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  gaol.  If  a 
poorhouse  were  erected  and  if  the  vagrants  were  removed  to  that  establishment,  would 
you  have  sufficient  means  of  classification  for  the  remaining  prisoners?  A.  I  think 
at  any  rale  we  could  make  a  better  classification  than  we  are  able  to  do  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  under  which  the  four  boys  were  committed  last 
year  ?  A.  Two  of  them  were  in  for  burglary  ;  they  climbed  up  a  corner  store  and  went 
through  the  skylight  in  the  roof  and  stole  a  quantity  of  liquor.  This  was  their  first 
offence.  The  parents  of  one  were  very  good  ;  another  was  a  nice  quiet  boy  in  a  doctor's 
office.  There  were  three  of  them  ;  the  third  made  his  escape.  These  boys  elected  to 
be  tried  by  a  jury  and  they  were  brought  before  the  circuit  judge.  We  had  a  judge  who 
used  to  give  them  short  sentences  in  the  gaol  with  a  promise  of  a  longer  one  if  his  leniency 
were  abused. 
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Q.  Do  you  find  that  boys  who  are  committed  to  gaol  for  the  first  time  take  it 
greatly  to  heart  1  A.  No  ;  I  think  that  the  class  that  we  get  are  as  a  rule  not  built  that 
way.  I  found  this  :  that  when  we  were  trying  to  keep  boys  by  themselves,  when  we  put 
them  in  a  room  together  they  kicked  up  such  a  row — such  a  racket — that  we  were  glad 
to  try  to  put  them  amongst  old  men.  I  have  found  these  boys  the  most  difficult  class  to 
deal  with. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  Central  Prison  on  the  prisoners  who  pass  through  your  gaol? 
A.  Some  have  a  terror  of  the  Central  Prison ;  I  have  known  some  who  have  been  brought 
up  for  sentence  for  the  second  time  who  wished  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and  again, 
I  have  known  some  who  say  it  is  n  comfortable  home.  I  think  they  look  upon  the  labor 
of  the  peuitentiary  as  being  less  severe,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Central  Prison  is  very 
strict 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  ?  A.  Neglect,  defective  or 
vicious  early  training  is  the  primary  cause  ;  secondly,  idleness  ;  thirdly,  intemperance. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  remedies  1  A.  In  the  first  place  I  would  like  to  see  every 
child  decently  brought  up  and  given  a  fair  education.  We  have  got  some  children  in  our 
county  brought  up  without  a  word  of  schooling. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  these  are  generally  the  ones  that  go  astray  1  A.  I  think  so 
although  I  have  seen  broken  down  gentlemen  who  have  been  addicted  to  drink,  ex-officers 
in  the  army,  lawyers,  and  a  German  count,  who  have  all  gone  astray.  Some  of  them 
might  be  sent  down  for  hospital  purposes ;  they  let  them  down  leniently.  Any  prisoner 
who  is  sentenced  for  two  months  should  be  sent  to  some  place  where  hard  labor  would  be 
given  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  able-bodied  prisoners  in  your  gaol  sentenced  for 
over  two  months  who  have  not  been  removed,  and  as  regards  whom  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  remove  them  1  A.  Oh,  yes  ;  sometimes  the  Central  Prison  bailiff  will  come  and 
we  will  tell  him  how  many  there  are  ;  but  unless  he  happens  to  drop  round  again  later 
in  the  season  we  are  obliged  to  keep  all  the  prisoners  who  are  sent  to  the  gaol  after  the 
assizes.     We  don't  communicate  for  months. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  gaols  ? 
A.  I  was  desirous  of  saying  that  where  prisoners  are  sent  up  for  trial  and  remain  a  long 
time,  there  should  be  some  modification  in  the  dietary.  A  man  arrested  on  suspicion  and 
committed  for  trial,  although  perfectly  innocent,  is  not  allowed  to  buy  food,  nor  are  his 
friends  allowed  to  supply  him  with  any.  He  might  be  remanded  for  several  weeks  on 
suspicion  and  have  to  live  on  the  ordinary  prison  fare  that  is  allotted  to  the  convicted 
criminal.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  fair ;  I  think  that  such  a  man  should  have  different 
treatment.  Another  thing  I  would  say,  that  every  prisoner  should  have  a  spoonful  of 
syrup  in  his  gruel.     The  dietary  rules  make  no  provision  for  it. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  gaol  .surgeon  has  a  right  to  order  certain  dietary  to  a 
man  suffering  from  any  illness,  or  to  change  the  dietary  in  the  case  of  any  person  whose 
condition  may,  in  his  opinion,  seem  to  require  it  ?  A.  In  many  cases  the  gaol  surgeon 
objects. 

Q.  If  he  objects  he  is  wrong,  report  him  to  the  inspector  ?  A.  The  gaol  surgeon  does 
not  interfere  unless  it  is  some  case  where  a  man's  condition  is  serious.  Supposing  a  man 
comes  in  waiting  trial  and  he  wants  something  different  from  the  ordinary  gaol  fare,  yet 
his  condition  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  interference  of  the  gaol  surgeon,  there  is  no 
authority  for  the  gaoler  to  give  him  anything  beyond  the  fare  provided  for  the  ordinary 
criminal  I  would  like  to  see  it  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  gaoler,  so  that  if  a  change  is 
necessary  to  be  made  in  the  food  he  may  make  it.     Coming  now  to  the  case  of  children, 
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those  little,  vicious,  ragged,  filthy-looking  children,  who  are  wandering  about  the  streets  ; 
I  would  suggest  that  they  should  be  taken  away  altogether  from  those  influences  which 
are  so  injurious  to  them.  I  should  like  to  see  them  removed  before  they  have  done  any- 
thing of  a  criminal  character.  They  should  be  placed  in  an  industrial  school,  where  they 
could  be  taught  to  be  useful  citizens. 


John  Cameron,  Gaoler,  Woodstock,  sworn.  • 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler?     A.  In  October,  1867. 

Q.  With  the  number  of  prisoners  you  had  last  year  did  you  succeed  in  getting  any- 
thing approaching  a  perfect  classification  1     A.  Oh,  no,  it  was  impossible  to  get  it. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  it  ?     A.  I  did,  where  I  could,  where  it  was  practicable. 

Q.  D.)  you  keep  the  boys  separate  from  the  adult  prisoners  1  A.  I  always  try  to 
keep  the  boys  separate,  but  there  is  no  classification  of  the  females  ;  they  have  only  got 
one  corridor.  We  put  good  and  bad,  young  and  old,  together ;  we  have  no  means  of  sep- 
arating the  youthful  sort  from  the  old  and  hardened. 

Q.  Have  you  associated  prostitutes  and  girls  committed  for  first  offences  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  conceive  of  anything  worse  than  that  ?  A.  I  always  regard  it  as  a 
school  of  iniquity ;  I  got  an  addition  to  the  kitchen  with  a  view  to  keeping  innocent 
persons  and  youthful  offenders  away  from  the  more  hardened  criminals.  I  got  the  com- 
mittee to  recommend  this,  but  the  council  put  their  foot  upon  it.  I  have  represented  to 
the  council  the  state  of  things  I  have  described  just  now,  but  they  don't  seem  to  grasp  the 
difficulty. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  indiscriminate  association  of  prisoners  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  crime  ?  A.  Decidedly  I  do.  I  cannot  mention  particular  cases,  but  it  cannot 
be  otherwise. 

Q.  Were  those  committed  for  drunkenness  for  the  greater  part  habitual  drunkards  ? 
A.  Most  of  them  have  been  committed  several  times  ;  some  three  or  four  times  ;  and 
some  as  many  as  twenty  times. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  vagrants  1  A.  There  were  all  kind  of  vagrants 
— what  we  call  the  professional  tramp,  he  who  won't  work,  who  is  physically  and  mentally 
incapacitated  for  it,  and  then  there  was  what  is  called  the  "  bummer,"  who  works  on 
the  railway  during  the  summer  and  drinks  his  earnings,  and  then  when  the  fall  of  the 
year  comes  round  is  as  poor  as  when  he  started,  and  is  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the  gaol. 
There  are  some  of  this  class  who  will  work  for  a  short  time,  and  there  are  others  who  will 
not.  There  are  20  or  30  who  are  poor,  homeless  people,  committed  as  vagrants  who 
should  be  supported  by  the  townships  or  the  districts  to  which  they  belong.  They  ought 
never  to  be  taken  into  the  gaol ;  but  we  have  no  institution  for  them  at  the  present  time, 
and  their  relatives  and  friends  are  unable  to  take  care  of  them. 

Q.  If  you  had  an  industrial  prison  for  criminal  vagrants  and  habitual  drunkards,  so 
that  these  would  be  all  removed  from  the  gaol,  would  you  then  be  able  to  make  a  proper 
classification  of  yoar  prisoners  ?  A.  After  an  expenditure  of  $600,  or  $800,  or  $1,000, 
we  would  be.  We  want  in  our  gaol  a  room  for  juvenile  offenders  where  they  can  be 
kept  apart  from  the  men ;  a  room  for  insane  persons,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  three 
or  four  more  rooms  than  we  have  at  present.  Our  present  means  ofciassificatioa  are 
very  defective. 
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Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  boys  under  16.  Do  you  think  the  asso- 
ciation of  these  boys  would  be  just  as  bad  as  if  tjiey  were  placed  with  older  prisoners  ? 
A.  I  do.  1  would  have  a  separate  ward  for  them  ;  but  1  also  wish  you  to  understand 
that  I  am  diametrically  opposed  to  boys  or  children  being  brought  into  the  prison. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  perfect  separation  and  classification 
without  cellular  confinement  ?  A.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  what  is  called  cellular  or  separate 
confinement  for  any  length  of  time.  It  would  be  injurious  to  the  intellect,  and  health 
of  the  child.  Of  course,  for  a  short  time,  while  the  prisoner  was  waiting  trial  or 
removal,  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  him  confined  in  a  separate  cell. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  a  man  who  came  in  immediately  after  one  assize 
and  was  waiting  trial  at  the  next  assize  ?  A.  The  gaoler  ought  to  be  able  to  discern  the 
character  of  the  person  committed.  Some  young  fellow  might  be  charged  with  stealing  a 
horse,  but  he  ought  not  to  be  classed  with  the  old  hardened  offender  who  has  been  stealing 
horses  all  his  lifetime.  I  would  not  classify  men  like  that  at  all.  I  would  keep  a  man 
by  himself  and  I  would  keep  a  boy  by  himself ;  I  would  classify  prisoners  according  to 
their  habits. 

Q.  How  are  you  to  know  1  A.  I  would  classify  them  by  their  physiogonomy  and 
their  antecedents.  I  would  go  in  for  cellular  classification  as  far  as  I  could,  but  I  would 
not  continue  it  for  any  length  of  time  ;  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  continued  for  six 
months. because  it  would  injure  the  mm's  health  and  intellect  I  believe  the  object  of 
prison  discipline  ought  to  be  not  so  much  the  punishment  of  the  prisoner  as  his  reforma- 
tion, and  so  far  as  that  goes  I  think  that  the  cellular  classification  is  of  material  assistance 
provided  it  is  not  continued  too  long. 

Q.  If  a  prisoner  could,  through  cellular  confinement,  be  kept  free  from  association  with 
other  prisoners  from  two  to  six  months — which  of  the  two  evils — association  with  other 
prisoners,  or  solitary  confinement  for  such  periods — would  have  the  worst  effect  upon  him  f 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  keep  in  separate  confinement  those  who  I  would  judge 
would  be  tainted  by  association ;  those  who  have  any  moral  feelings  left  in  them  I 
would  not  allow  to  be  contaminated. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  discretion  might  be  left  to  the  gaoler  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  the  15  boys  committed  last  year,  how  many  were  proper  subjects  for  the 
common  gaol  ?  A.  My  theory  is  that  no  boy  should  be  committed  to  the  gaol,  or  should 
be  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the  world  with  the  stain  of  being  called  a  gaol  bird,  no  matter 
how  serious  his  first  offence  might  be.  I  would  detain  him  in  some  place  other  than  the 
gaol.  I  would  put  him  in  charge  of  a  policeman  until  he  could  be  sent  to  an  industrial 
school.  It  is  about  the  worst  thing  you  could  do  to  send  him  to  gaol.  If  they  get  into 
the  gaol  they  very  soon  get  perfectly  at  home ;  and  once  they  get  hardened  and  callous 
they  are  ruined  for  life. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  them  to  become  thoroughly  at  home  in  gaol  1  A.  Sometimes 
only  three  or  four  days.     If  you  keep  them  there  for  a  month  they  are  perfectly  at  home. 

Q.  What  were  the  sexes  of  the  fifteen  youths  committed  to  your  gaol  last  year  1 
A.  There  were  six  girls  and  nine  boys. 

Q.  What  were  the  girls  committed  for  1  A.  One  was  for  obtaining  goods  under  false 
pretences  ;  the  rest  were  for  vagrancy.  The  girl  who  was  in  for  obtaining  goods  got  off ; 
the  others  were  sent  to  the  reformatory.  They  were  all  under  16.  Their  parents  were 
generally  of  low  character.  Two  of  them  were  committed  twice  the  same  year.  Number 
one  was  committed  twice  and  the  first  time  she  was  let  off,  but  the  next  time  she  was 
committed  to  the  reformatory.  Of  the  nine  boys,  four  were  for  vagrancy,  one  disorderly 
conduct,  one  larceny,  three  for  destroying  property.  One  had  stolen  ;  but  eight  were 
neglected  children  who  had  never  committed  any  crime. 
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Q.  In  cases  of  that  kind,  do  you  not  think  that  the  industrial  school  would  be  the 
better  kind  of  treatment  ?  A.  I  would  send  these  to  the  industrial  school.  I  think  that 
the  State  is  responsible  for  the  bringing  up  and  educating  of  these  children.  They  ought 
to  be  educated  and  trained  to  do  what  is  right,  and  not  punished.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  of  these  children  should  have  been  sent  to  gaol.  There  was  but  one  sent  in  for  a 
second  offence,  and  in  my  opinion  none  should  be  sent  to  gaol  unless  for  a  second  offence. 
If  it  is  found  that  the  parents  are  not  capable  of  bringing  them  up,  of  exercising  proper 
control  of  them,  the  State  should  take  charge  of  them  and  educate  them  where  the 
parents  neglect  their  duty. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  what  the  effect  of  the  Central  Prison  custody  has  been  on  the 
prisoners  sent  to  it  from  your  gaol  ?  A.  We  have  sent  now  and  again  men  to  the  Central 
Prison  the  second  time,  but  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  done  it  often.  I  look  upon  the 
Central  Prison  as  a  regular  deterrent ;  criminals  are  afraid  of  it  They  would  rather  go 
to  the  penitentiary  by  all  means  than  go  to  the  Central  Prison.  They  are  afraid  of  the 
strict  discipline.  I  think  it  is  stricter  than  anywhere  else ;  and  of  the  hard  work.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  another  of  the  same  character  in  the  west,  and 
that  the  Vagrant  Act  should  be  changed  as  to  commit  this  class  for  not  less  than  six 
months  and  not  more  than  two  years.  I  believe  if  you  had  such  an  Act  you  would  drive 
every  vagrant  out  of  the  country  except  those  who  went  to  the  poor  house.  I  would  do 
this  at  once  with  the  professional  vagrant.  He  is  something  like  a  wild  animal,  you  can- 
not do  anything  with  him  until  you  capture  him  and  put  him  to  work.  You  .cannot 
teach  him  to  work  in  much  less  than  two  years.  I  look  upon  work  as  the  great  corrector  of 
morals  in  the  human  family.  Men  who  have  got  industrial  habits  are  not  likely  to  be  in 
danger  of  falling  into  any  trouble  of  this  kind.  I  would  recommend  one  or  more  institu- 
tions where  you  could  have  work  provided  for  this  class,  and  the  appliances  for  labor.  I 
think  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  these  habitual  criminals  and  drunkards. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  large  number  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes  who  are 
now  dealt  with  in  the  common  gaols  would  be  benefited  by  this  treatment  1  A.  I  do. 
I  should  say  that  on  a  third  conviction,  they  ought  to  be  shut  up  for  an  indefinite  period. 
It  is  the  only  hope  of  deterring  them  from  these  habits. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  vagrants  are  generally  thieves  ?  A.  The  professional  vagrant 
as  a  rule  will  steal  nothing  further  than  a  pair  of  pants  1  They  are  sent  to  gaol  when 
the  policeman  drops  across  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  making  them  break  stone  for  their  meals  ?  A.  I  do  not 
think  you  would  do  much  good  that  way.  You  might  drive  them  away  x>  some  other 
place,  but  you  would  not  cure  them  of  their  habits  ;  in  fact  I  am  doubtful  if  you  could 
drive  them  away.  My  remedy  would  be  to  put  them  in  an  industrial  prison  and  keep 
them  there,  and  when  they  become  wholly  incorrigible  I  would  shut  them  up  for  life. 

Q.  There  is  an  idea  abroad  that  the  Government  should  take  control  of  the  gaols, 
have  you  heard  of  it  1  A.  I  am  one  of  the  originators  of  it ;  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  no  reformation  can  take  place  in  the  prisons  unless  the  Government  take  the  whole 
control  and  management  of  the  gaols  into  their  own  hands.  I  think  that  the  Government 
would  not  be  censured  for  doing  it.  They  might  be  confronted  with  a  bugaboo  about 
centralization  but  I  don't  think  that  there  would  be  any  objection  to  the  change,  so  far  as 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  concerned. 

Q.  Have  you  much  difficulty  in  getting  your  ordinary  gaol  wants  supplied  now  ?  A* 
No,  but  any  considerable  expenditure  that  might  be  required  to  carry  out  improvements* 
we  have  quite  a  trouble  in  getting  sanctioned. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  if  there  was  a  prospect  of  their  being  promoted  from  one  gaol  to  another  ).  A. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  incentive. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  work  in  your  gaol  ?  A.  None  in  the  sense  of  hard  labor.  I  think 
that  all  labor  ought  to  be  carried  out  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  the 
prisoners,  and  that  is  more  thin  can  ba  siil  of  our  present  system  of  gaol  treat- 
ment ;  for  instance,  we  had  to  send  a  man  to  the  penitentiary  lately,  who  was  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  for  horse  stealing.  Out  of  those  fifty  years  he  has  spent  twenty-five  in 
prison.  If  this  man  had  been  reformed  when  young,  and  his  talents  drafted  in  another 
direction,  what  a  quantity  of  money  and  litigation  would  have  been  saved  to  the  country. 
He  must  have  gone  through  the  mill  no  less  than  a  dozen  times  anyway  before  putting 
all  those  years  in. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  country  ?  A.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  cause  of  crime  boiled  down  through  different  sources 
is  idleness.  A  great  many  people  mistake  this  for  drunkenness  and  say  that  is  the  great 
cause,  but  I  say  that  the  man  who  is  idle,  improvident,  shiftless,  is  likely  to  become  a 
drunkard  ;  of  course  idleness  brings  him  to  intoxication,  and  leads  him  to  the  habits  of 
an  inebriate.  Idleness  I  look  upon  as  the  very  source  of  crime.  That  can  be  set>n  by 
watching  the  career  of  a  boy  who  grows  up  under  the  influence  of  that  habit.  From  this 
all  other  evils  spring.  The  old  saying  is  tru*,  Satan  will  always  find  something  tor  idle 
hands  to  do.  The  next  is  liquor ;  the  third,  and  to  a  less  extent,  is  sensuality.  You  can 
trace  the  origin  of  every  crime  back  to  these  sources. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  some  criminals  of  the  professional  order — who  are 
neither  idlers  nor  drunkards  1  A.  Well,  they  are  idle,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  work  to 
earn  their  living  in  a  legitimate  way  ;  but  they  may  not  be  drunkards. 

Q.  Now  as  to  sensuality,  you  say  that  this  is  a  great  cause  of  crime  1  A.  Yes,  this 
arises  from  the  low  grade  of  society  and  from  bad  environments.  There  are  persons  who 
have  been  raised  to  a  certain  extent  in  an  atmosphere  of  vice  and  criminal  life,  and 
sensuality  will  bring  out  this  disposition  to  crime  which  is  inherent  in  their  nature.  It 
will  bring  out  such  crimes  as  assault  with  intent,  felonious  wounding,  indecent  assaults 
on  children,  and  other  offences  in  the  same  category. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  a  cure  for  idleness  amongst  children  ?  A.  I  would 
keep  children  employed  at  something  or  other,  at  good  honest  play  or  something  else. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  harm  in  good  honest  play,  a  game  of  lacrosse  or  similar  amuse- 
ment.    These  tend  to  develop  the  muscular  system. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  idle  men  ?  A.  I  would  make  them  work  ;  if  they  were 
tramps  I  would  send  them  to  prison  for  two  years. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  sensual  crimes  among  the  rich,  who  are  in  good 
surroundings,  who  may  be  said  to  have  the  highest  ideals  of  life  before  them.  A.  This 
does  not  always  follow.  Some  of  the  richest  people  of  the  world  have  the  lowest  tenden- 
cies— the  very  worst  tendencies  in  this  respect. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  there  was  proper  bedroom  accommodation  for  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
these  low  class  dwellings,  don't  you  think  that  would  be  an  improvement  in  morals  ? 
A.  I  think  it  would,  where  the  children  all  sleep  together  in  one  room  it  develops 
sensuality. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  don't  you  think  that  vice  is  just  as  prevalent  amongst  those 
who  have  the  best  homes.  A.  I  think  so  You  have  seen  the  results  of  this  in  England 
during  the  last  year  or  two.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  better  way  of  keeping  men's  pas- 
sions under  subjection,  than  by  work.  It  does  more  than  anything  else  to  promote 
proper  feelings — proper  ideas  of  life.  Work  generally  keeps  men  all  right.  It  is  the 
greatest  blessing  that  the  Deity  ever  bestowed  upon  man  to  compel  him  to  work  for  hi 
living. 
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Dr.  Rosebkugh. 

Q.  I  presume  you  saw  the  report  of  the  Prison  Reform  Conference  in  October,  and 
know  the  resolutions  that  were  adopted  1  A.  Yes,  I  was  there.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
resolutions  in  every  way.  They  are  based  upon  the  Elmira  system  so  far  as  I  remember. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  give  young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30  a 
chance  to  reform.  If  a  man  becomes  a  hardened  sinner  at  30,  the  chanoes  are  that  he 
wiil  remain  so  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  church  and  Sunday  school  exercise  a  beneficial  effect  ? 
\.  I  do.  I  know  that  crime  has  become  less  heinous — less  prevalent  now  than  it  was 
20  years  a^o,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Sunday  schools  and  the  churches,  the  moral 
training  that  the  prisoners  get,  the  more  enlightened  treatment  of  the  masses,  the  spread 
of  education  are  all  factors  in  bringing  about  this  result. 

Q.  Have  you  any  religious  services  at  your  gaol  ?  A.  We  have  two  services  every 
Sunday.  People  come  who  conduct  the  services  and  talk  to  the  prisoners.  I  am  certain 
that  all  these  influences  for  good  that  are  in  operation  now  will  have  a  grand  effect  upon 
the  future  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  many  re-commitments  to  the  gaol  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  a  great  many.  We 
had  75  la*t  year  in  the  second  time,  29  in  the  third  time,  and  42  the  fourth  time.  These 
were  old  and  hardened  characters  mxny  of  th^u,  who  have  been  going  down  hill  for  a 
number  of  years. 


Dr.  Richard  Maurice  Bucks,  Medical  Superintendent  London  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q  When  were  you  appointed  to  the  position  of  superintendent  at  the  London  asylum? 
A.  On  the  15th  February,  1877.  I  was  first  appointed  to  the  Hamilton  asylum  in 
January,  1876. 

Q  Have  you  given  much  consideration  professionally  and  otherwise  to  the  subject 
of  heredity  ?     A.  I  have  given  some  consideration  to  that  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  criminality  can  be  transmitted  from  parents  to  children  f  A. 
Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  or  do  you  know,  whether  in  the  cise  of  a  child  born  of  criminal 
parents,  but  severed  from  them  and  placed  in  good  surroundings  with  proper 
associations,  the  taint  of  dishonesty  or  crime  inherited  fro.n  the  parent  would  still  follow 
the  child  1     A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  And  would  it  come  out  if  the  individual  were  placed  in  circumstances  where 
it  would  be  developed  1  A.  It  certainly  would  come  out  in  one  form  or  oth^r.  It  pro- 
bably would  not  come  out  in  the  same  form  in  the  child  which  had  been  well  brought 
up  in  later  years,  as  it  would  have  done  had  the  child  been  reared  amongst  criminals. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  think  should  the  child  of  criminal  and  vicious  parents, 
brought  up  in  criminal  surroundings,  be  separated  from  the  parents  in  order  to  accom- 
plish some  good  by  placing  it  in  a  better  position  ?  A  I  am  doubtful  of  much  good 
being  accomplished  by  separation  at  any  age,  but  if  any  good  at  all  is  to  be  effected,  the 
child  should  be  taken  away  from  the  parent  at  a  very  early  age. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  theory  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  crime  1  A.  Well, 
there  is  a  class  of  men  and  women  who  are  largely  devoid  of  what  you  call  moral  nature  . 
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or  moral  consciousness  in  the  community.  Thn  clas<  is  being  recruited  by  atavism,  and 
it  is  also  dying  out,  and  members  of  it  are  advancing  into  a  higher  class*.  I  think  the 
criminal  is  a  defective  individual — born  so,  not  necessarily  born  of  criminal  parents — it 
may  be  partially  idiotic,  partially  insane  parents,  or  the  personality  may  be  determined 
by  congenital  influences  not  hereditary.  Children  are  born  who  are  neither  criminals 
nor  insHne,  but  being  conceived  under  certain  conditions  they  are  imperfect — conditions 
of  great  distress  or  trouble  oppressing  the  minds  of  the  parents  1  have  known  such  cases. 
Many  influences  determine,  many  circumstances  surround  the  origin  of  a  new  individual 
besides  heredity,  and  these  would  be  sufficient  to  determine  his  future.  But  thin  is  a 
secondary  matter.  The  great  matter  is  heredity.  Heredity  governs  everything,  speaking 
broadly  —heredity  is  the  thing  that  governs  us  all,  men,  women,  animals  and  everything 
else,  although  these  other  subsidiary  causes  come  in  as  well. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  moral  attributes  are  undoubtedly  transmitted  t 
A.  Undoubtedly,  everything  is  transmitted — physical  traits — moral  traits — acutem  ss  of 
sense — everything.  The  structure,  the  skin,  the  age  at  which  the  hair  turns  gnty — 
everything. 

Q  In  that  case  then,  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  children  of  criminals  is 
a  very  difficult  one  to  deal  with  ;  for  what  are  you  to  do  with  a  child  that  is  brought  into 
the  world  with  this  hereditary  taint  in  its  blood  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  you 
remove  it  from  the  environment  of  crime,  the  criminal  disposition  would  still  come  out 
in  some  form  or  other  1     A.  Yes,  almost  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  physical  deterioration  is  likely  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
children  of  criminal  parents  who  have  lived  lives  of  excess  1  A.  i  think  so.  Insanity 
comes  from  that — it  frequently  comes  in  that  way,  and  so  does  criminality  I  think — it 
comes  from  a  deterioration  of  the  high  nerve  centres  more  than  anything  else  This  is 
the  kernel  of  the  whole  thing  :  The  moral  nature  of  man  is  only  a  few  thousand  years  old, 
it  is  only  about  three  thousand  years  since  man  had  a  moral  nature.  It  may  be  a  hun- 
dred thousand  years  since  he  had  an  intellect,  for  the  intellect  is  much  older.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  color  sense.  The  color  sense  came  into  existence  during  the  last  few 
thousand  years.  That  being  the  case  there  are  continual  lapses  in  the  color  sense  One 
person  in  every  sixty  in  the  British  Isles  is  devoid  of  color  sense.  Now,  man's  moral 
nature  is  only  about  as  old  as  the  color  sense,  and  there  is  something  like  one  p  rson  in 
sixty  with  no  moral  nature  at  all,  just  as  there  are  one  in  sixty  without  the  color 
sense.  This  stands  apart  altogether  trom  the  other  senses.  Animals  have  these  to  some 
extent ;  the  dog  has  shame,  fear,  a  sense  of  reward  and  punishment,  but  as  civilized  man 
understands  the  moral  sense,  it  is  essentially  a  human  institution.  This  being  so,  the 
color  sense,  being  of  such  recent  development,  there  are  continual  lapses.  The  intellect 
being  much  older  than  the  moral  sense,  there  is  only  one  person  in  every  Ave  hundred  or 
in  every  thousand  born  without  an  intellect.  This  is  atavism — in  this  case  there  is  a  lapse. 
There  are  lapses  of  the  color  sense,  as,  indeed,  of  every  function  ;  but  the  oldest  estab- 
lished functions  lapse  the  less  often. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Then  as  time  goes  on,  insanity  ought  to  be  somewhat  more  rare]  A.  Insanity 
belongs  to  a  different  category,  but  idiotcy  will  no  doubt,  be  weeded  out  occasionally. 

Q.  And  is  this  the  same  law  that  governs  the  physical  world.  Do  you  think  it  is 
what  we  see  in  the  low  type  and  unimproved  form  of  the  domestic  animal  1  A.  It  is  the 
same  law  precisely.  Just  as  when  you  cross  an  ass  and  a  horse  and  have  atavism  and 
the  stripes  on  the  neck  that  mark  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  this  branch  of  the  brute 
creation,  you  will  when  you  cross  Indians  and  Caucasians,  or  Indians  and  French,  you 
get  atavism — you  get  a  very  vicious  progeny. 

The  Chairman. 

Q,  Do  you  hold  the  view  that  crime  and  criminalty  are  largely  the  result  of  the  de- 
fective or  undeveloped  moral  nature  which  has  come  down  from  progenitors?     A.  Y«k 
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generally  comes   down.     Or  it  may  have  been  generated  in  the  individual — it  may  be 
atavism  and  not  the  result  of  criminal  parentage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

<c).  What  do  you  mean  by  atavism  1  A.  Well,  it  is  generally  understood  to  mean  a 
lapse. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Breeding  backwards  is  it  not  1     A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Does  not  this  theory  affect  a  man's  moral  responsibility  for  his  actions  ?  A.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  does. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  the  theory  of  evolution  1  A.  It  is  part  of  the  theory.  We 
have  left  the  original  man.  He  was  the  original  proprietor.  We  separated  ourselves 
from  him,  and  now  we  come  back  to  his  ground  to  displace  him.     We  are  the  newcomers. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  I  suppose  Dr.  Bucke's  idea  is  that  if  we  are  exactly  as  we  are  made  we  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  our  actions  ?  A.  It  is  a  matter  of  structure  and  function.  You 
cannot  have  a  great  intellect  in  a  diseased  or  mal-formd  brain.  You  cannot  have  a 
great  intellect  with  sulci  shallow.  A  small  head  was  never  known  to  contain  a  large 
bmin  ;  neither  can  you  have  high  consciousness  Of  course  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  a  man  who  has  a  large  head  is  an  able  man. 

Q.  Are  these  views  in  full  accord  with  those  of  other  alienists  ?  A.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  said  a  word  that  would  not  be  fully  concurred  in  by  all  of  them.  These  are 
the  common  places  that  we  all  stand  upon.  Unless  there  is  some  extraordinary  indivi- 
dual who  has  not  taken  up  the  entire  theory  of  evolution  as  a  reading  man  and  a 
scientist, 

The  Cn airman. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  best  method  for  the  treatment  of  criminality  in  children! 
A.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  thoroughly  opposed  to  punishment.  I  look  upon  all  punish- 
ment as  simply  revenge,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  barbarous  thing.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  it  does  no  good  ;  I  am  perfectly  certain  it  does  harm  to  the  people  who  endure  it, 
to  the  people  who  inflict  it.  and  it  does  harm  to  the  community  in  which  the  system 
exists.  In  the  second  place,  I  would  recommend  that  the  rights  of  the  civilized  portion 
of  the  community  should  be  protected  against  the  savage.  It  is  just  simply  thin,  that 
we  law-abiding  citizens  are  more  civilized  than  the  criminals,  and  those  who  are  civilized 
have  a  right  to  protection  from  the  savages.  I  would  not  punish  savages  any  more  than 
I  would  punish  animals,  but  they  should  be  prevented  from  the  perpetuation  of  their 
degraded  race,  and  I  would  try  to  prevent  that  as  far  as  possible. 

Q.  Would  you  control  marriages?     A.  I  would  undoubtedly  control  marriages. 

Q.   Are  well-considered  marriages  the  greatest  factor  or  agency  in  developing  a  per- 
fect humanity  1     A.  I  think  that  marriage  is  the  best  thing,  and  therefore  I  would  say 
control  their  marriages  ;  and  I  would  say  also  that  their  seclusion  as  far  as  possible  would 
prevent  their  doing  mischief.     Coming  now  to  another  phase   of  the  question — a  more 
practical  part  of  it — there  are  associations  formed  in  England  for  bringing  out  to  Canada 
what  are  called  gutter  children  from  the  slums  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.     Thou- 
sands are  brought  out  by  these  organizations.     I  think  this  is  scandalous  and  outrageous. 
I  think  it  is  ridiculous  for  us  to  allow  this  to  go  on.     These  people  might  as  well  collect 
smallpox  and  typhoid  fever  and  send  them  out.     It  is  just  adding  so  much  more  to  the 
numbers  for  which  we  have  to  provide.    TY&aa  are  not  only  savages,  but  they  are  nearly 
All  diseased  savages. 
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Q.  We  had  in  the  common  gaols  last  year,  out  of  about  12,f>00  commitments,  over 
6,000  persons  committed  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct ;  a  great  number  of 
them  habitual  drunkards  with  all  the  vices  that  are  attendant  upon  drunkenness.  Now, 
what  in  your  opinion  is  the  best  way  of  treating  this  army  of  moral  defectives.  Do  yon 
think  this  state  of  things  is  hereditary  also  ?  A.  Of  course.  It  comes  from  being  of 
a  low  type.  You  know  perfectly  well  that  savages  will  drink.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  these.  Such  punishment  as  committment  to  gaol  does  harm.  I  would  systematize 
our  reformatories  for  this  class.  The  great  thing  would  be  to  seclude  them,  to  try  to 
make  them  earn  their  living — prevent  them  from  bringing  others  of  their  kind  into  the 
world.  To  send  them  to  gaol  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  is  worse  than  nothing — 
in  fact  it  is  about  the  worst  thing  you  can  do,  for  they  come  out  in  better  condition  and 
with  their  appetities  whetted  by  enforced  abstinence  to  repeat  their  offences.  As  f«r 
reformation  in  the  gaol,  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  think  of  it 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  send  the  habitual  drunkard  to  an 
industrial  prison,  keep  him  there  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  give  a  portion  of  his  earnings 
to  his  wife  and  family,  or  to  whoever  may  be  dependent  upon  him  ?  A.  That  would  be 
undoubtedly  an  advance  on  the  principle  that  is  adopted  now ;  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  argue  that  the  drunkard  can  be  reclaimed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  the  family  of  a  man  who  has  died  a  drunkard  nearly  every 
one  abstain  from  intoxicating  drink  ;  and  the  majority  of  the  family  of  a  sober,  indus- 
trious man  become  drunkarks.  How  does  your  heredity  account  for  this  ?  A.  I  believe 
that  drunkenness  is  the  result  of  heredity  every  time,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
parent  is  addicted  to  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  It  may  be  some  other  member  of  the 
family,  from  some  ancestor,  or  the  source  from  which  it  springs  may  not  be  drunkenness ; 
it  simply  means  that  the  person  inherits  a  low  moral  nature — it  does  not  follow  that  he 
inherit*  drunkenness  specifically. 

Q.  Can  you  not  assume  that  there  are  individuals  who  have  no  hereditary  taint,  and 
that  these  might  acquire  an  appetite,  and  ultimately  become  confirmed  drunkards  ?  A. 
I  can  imagine  such  a  thing  happening.  I  do  not  think  that  people  become  vagrants, 
drunkards,  criminals,  prostitutes,  however,  unless  there  is  a  hereditary  taint — unless  they 
are  born  defective — different  from  other  people  who  do  not  go  that  way.  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  initial  thing  in  nearly  every  case.  I  do  not  believe  that  persons  who  are  really 
good  hereditarily  ever  become  drunkards  or  vagrants. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Still,  there  are  many  instances  where  people  in  the  very  beatauid  most  intellectual 
society  are  addicted  to  all  forms  of  vice  ?  A.  These  people  are  not  hereditarily  as  perfect 
as  a  laboring  man. 

Q.  Take  this  case ;  I  know  a  family  of  sons  and  daughters  brought  up  under  the 
best  influences,  with  the  highest  advantages  as  regards  culture,  education  and 
training :  but  one  boy  becomes  a  drunken  criminal  blackguard  who  is  absolutely 
uncontrollable ;  does  this  do  you  think  go  back  to  some  more  or  less  remote  ancestor 
from  whom  he  has  inherited  this  tendency  to  evil  1  A.  Undoubtedly.  You  see  in  families 
who  are,  generally  speaking,  all  right,  one  will  be  a  lunatic,  one  will  be  an  idiot,  and  you 
cannot  trace  the  cause  to  anything  in  the  immediate  surroundings. 

Q.  I  can  quite  understand  that  idiocy  might  be  the  result  of  trouble  at  the  time 
the  child  is  begotten,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  understand  a  criminal  being  so  born? 
A.  Well,  I  claim  that  in  each  case  there  was  a  congenital  defect.  In  the  one  ewe  the 
defect  is  more  glaring  than  in  the  other.  The  congenital  defect  in  the  idiot  may  be 
apparent  amongst  half-a-dozen  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  the  other,  which  is  the  le*& 
defect,  may  not  be  so  apparent  You  can  believe  the  greater  but  you  cannot  believe 
the  less. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Holding  these  views,  you  would  not  anticipate  any  great  results  from  remedial 
measures  as  regards  this  class  ?  A.  I  would  not.  I  had  with  me  for  some  days  recently 
an  old  quaker  friend  from  Philadelphia  who  has  been  for  forty  years  visiting  prisons  and 
trying  to  do  good  to  prisoners.  I  wish  you  had  seen  him.  He  visited  this  gaol  in  London, 
and  he  says  it  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  He  says  this  as  a  man  who  has 
been  visiting  gaols.  He  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  men  I  have  met  ;  spends  his  time 
and  his  means  in  doing  all  the  good  he  can,  and  he  does  not  believe  in  the  reformation  of 
criminals.  He  says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  reformation,  and  he  has  visited  gaols  by  the 
hundred  and  belongs  to  an  association  that  makes  it  their  object  to  accomplish  this. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  But  may  it  not  depend  upon  the  standpoint  he  speaks  from.  Many  men  may  have 
gone  to  gaol  whose  reclamation  may  still  be  possible  ?  A.  He  says  that  people  that  go 
to  gaol  may  not  be  much  worse  than  others  who  are  outside  ;  in  fact,  many  of  them  are 
better  ;  but  he  says  that  the  equipment  they  staited  out  with  they  will  carry  through 
life,  and  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  or  change  it  ;  and  I  believe  this  man  is  perfectly  right. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  that  nothing  can  be  done  by  taking  in  hand  a  person  in 
early  life  ?     A.  You  may  do  something  but  it  cannot  be  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Assuming  that  a  boy  born  of  criminal  parents,  is  taken  from  his  mother  immedi- 
ately after  birth  and  placed  in  a  good  wholesome  moral  atmosphere — he  shall  not  even 
have  had  the  contamination  of  his  mother's  milk,  do  you  think  that  that  boy  will  be  a 
criminal  in  all  probability?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  work  of  this  Commission  should  come  to  an  end  at  an  early  date  ?  A. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  boy  would  not  steal,  and  would  not  do  lots  of  things  that  he 
otherwise  would  have  done,  but  the  boy's  nature  was  determined — nine-tenths  of  it  — 
before  he  was  born.  There  would  be  a  low  nature  there.  There  are  lots  of  people  of  low 
nature  who  do  not  commit  crime,  who  are  cowards,  and  who  evade  the  law ;  perhaps 
viler  members  of  society  a  thousand  times  over  than  those  who  go  to  gaol. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  I  suppose  as  ^ou  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  you  believe  in  every  effort 
being  made  to  raise  all  those  who  are  of  a  low  nature,  and  one  means  of  trying  to  improve 
society,  and  of  arresting  criminality,  would  be  to  take  charge  of  the  children  of  criminal 
parents  and  rear  them  under  better  influence?  A.  It  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  anyway.     It  would  undoubtedly  do  some  good. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Admitting  that  99  per  cent,  of  the  whole  race  have  made  an  improvement  on 
their  savage  ancestors,  but  that  1  per  cent,  has  lagged  considerably  behind,  don't  you 
think  that  this  I  per  cent,  is  amenable  to  all  the  influences  that  have  ameliorated  ail  the 
99  per  cent,  in  the  past  ]     A.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  partial  or  general  paralysis,  a  predisposition  to  crime,  drunken- 
ness, predatory  symptoms  generally,  a  tendency  to  commit  theft,  violence,  or  even  murder, 
are  the  results  in  some  cases  of  venereal  excess.  In  the  preface  of  one  of  his  socio- 
logical works,  Dr.  Maudesley  gives  instances  of  this  kind  ?  A.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
happening.     They  would  be  attributable  to  some  other  causes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  a  man  who  is  likely  to  become  a  confirmed  drunkard,  is 
taken  in  hand  early  enough,  before  his  physical  condition  is  shattered,  and  before  the 
influences  of  alcohol  has  become  too  deeply  rooted  he  might  be  saved.     A.  I  do  not  doubt 
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but  something  might  be  done,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  just  at  what  point  you  should 
take  a  man  in  hand.  We  know  that  with  many  of  these  men,  even  when  the  whiskey  is 
taken  thoroughly  out  of  them,  the  first  thing  they  do  when  they  get  an  opportunity  is  to 
get  drunk  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  think  that  inebriate  asylum  work  has  been  a  failure?  A.  It  has  been  a 
pf  rff  ct  failure.  It  has  been  given  up  everywhere.  I  would  treat  drunkenness  «s  I  would 
treat  vagrancy,  and  petty  thieving.  Men  who  are  addicted  to  these  things  are  all  of  one 
class. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  law  should  not  pursue  the  criminal  in  a  vindictive  spirit 
at  all  ?  A.  No,  I  am  sure  not.  I  think  that  the  attitude  of  society  towards  the  criminal 
should  be  self-protecting — an  attitude  of  benevolence  ;  I  look  upon  the  criminal  as  a 
defective  fellow  creature,  and  we  want  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  him  and  for  ourselves  ; 
but  I  would  never  loose  sight  of  one  thing — prevent  the  propagation  of  this  cless  as  much 
as  possible.  Now  there  was  a  woman  named  Jukes,  whose  history  was  told  in  a  little 
book  that  has  been  published  and  discussed  greatly.  She  was  responsible  for  I  think 
bringing  1 26  of  a  criminal  progeny  into  the  world,  thieves,  prostitutes,  and  other  degraded 
persons.  This  is  an  object  lesson  as  to  the  necessity  for  preventing  the  propagation  of 
the  class. 

Q.  Is  capital  punishment  right  in  your  opinion?  A.  No,  it  is  all  wrong.  It  is  a 
relic  of  barbarism  altogether. 

Dr.  Roskbugh. 

Q.  Some  of  the  gaolers  and  other  authorities  tell  us  that  crime  is  largely  diminishing  ; 
that  the  world  is  being  made  better  by  churches,  Sunday  schools,  by  good  influences, 
better  social  conditions  of  various  kinds.  I  suppose  you  would  hardly  agree  with  this  ? 
A.  Oh,  yes,  I  do  not  see  anything  out  of  accord  with  that  in  anything  I  have  stated  to 
you  to-day. 

The  Chaikman. 

Q.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  number  of  criminals  in  England  has  been  reduced 
within  the  last  ten  years  by  about  40  per  cent.  I  suppose  that  shows  the  effectiveness 
of  the  methods  of  dealing  with  them  ?  A.  There  is  another  thing — the  race  is  growing 
out  of  criminality  and  the  better  conditioned  members  of  the  race  can  undoubtedly 
help  the  lagging  individuals.  You  can  help  them  by  surrounding  them  with  good 
influences — by  stimulating  them  by  ambition,  just  as  you  can  help  an  average  man  and 
make  him  a  better  man — make  him  a  more  prominent  professional  man — a  more 
promin<  nt  member  of  society.  A  clever  able  man  will  read  ;  associating  with  others 
will  improve  him.  There  are  none  of  us  so  good  that  we  may  not  be  improved,  and 
there  aie  none  of  us  so  bad  that  we  cannot  be  improved. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  these  people,  this  class,  can  be  lifted  out  of  this  condition 
altogether?  A.  I  don't  believe  it.  I  don't  believe  it  would  pay  to  propagate  ihis  class. 
It  is  far  better  to  propagate  the  race  from  the  higher  forms — the  higher  types  of  humanity. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  You  know  that  they  do  claim  to  have  effected  the  reformation  of  criminals  and 
to  be  able  to  send  them  out  into  the  world  well  behaved  members  of  society,  thoroughly 
reformed.  In  some  institutions  they  claim  to  have  reclaimed  as  many  as  80  per  ceut.  ? 
A.  That  may  be,  but  those  who  have  been  sent  to  gaol  or  to  these  institutions  may  never 
have  been  criminals  at  all.  Lots  of  young  people  have  stolen  a  trifling  article — I  have 
stolen,  and  I  might  have  been  sent  to  gaol  for  it.  It  is  the  same  with  others  ;  I  suppose 
there  is  not  a  man  in  this  court  who  has  not  stolen  at  one  period  or  other  of  his  existence 
so  nit   trifling  thing,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  he  is  a  criminal.     It  is  well  understood  in 
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the  scientific  world  to-day,  that  there  is  a  class  of  criminals  who  are  simply  lapses.  The 
sulci  area  of  the  brain  matter  is  not  as  large  as  in  the  well-developed  man.  They  are  born 
defective.  You  take  those  Elmira  children  as  regards  whom  they  make  such  claims  ;  the 
chances  are  that  a  large  number  of  these  boys  who  are  represented  to  the  world  as  having 
been  reclaimed  would  have  grown  up  into  decent  citizens  had  they  never  been  touched. 
I  do  not  say  anything  against  their  going  to  Elmira,  because  it  is  a  magnificent  institution 
and  it  would  do  them  a  lot  of  good ;  but  Elmia  with  all  its  scientific  methods  of  treat- 
ment, and  admirable  educational  resources,  cannot  reclaim  the  lapsed  or  criminal  class 
that  I  speak  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Have  you  many  inmates  in  your  asylum  whom  you  can  trace  back  to  importations 
from  the  Old  Country  of  the  kind  you  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  your  evidence  1  A. 
I  have  a  good  many  of  the  importations  themselves ;  but  these  importations  have  not 
been  going  on  long  enough  for  them  to  have  children. 

Q.  I  mean  those  brought  out  by  the  charitable  societies  ?  A.  I  have  quite  a  few  of 
those,  I  am  never  without  some  of  them. 


Nelson  Moore  recalled. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Upon  the  question    of  the  responsibility  of  gaolers,  are  you  in  favor  of  all 
gaolers  appointing  their  own  turnkeys  ?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  gaoler  ought  to  have  full  authority  over  all  matters  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  gaol,  and  that  he  should  have  the  appointment  of  his  own 
officers]  A.  I  do.  In  my  opinion  he  can  only  be  held  responsible  for  their  actions,  if 
he  has  the  authority  to  appoint  them.  I  should  not  like  myself  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility unless  I  had  the  controlling  power.  I  wish  to  speak  about  the  treatment  of 
prisonei  s  when  they  are  first  arrested.  I  know  that  it  is  th*  practice  of  policemen  to 
pick  a  man  or  a  boy  up  in  the  streets  and  advise  him  to  plead  guilty,  and  I  have  been 
quite  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  had  they  not  through  fear  acted  under  his  advice,  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  shown  in  their  favour  that  many  of  them  would  have  been 
.  discharged,  sent  out  without  a  stain  on  their  character,  instead  of  being  confined  to  gaol 
for  a  month  or  two  months.  The  condition  in  which  they  keep  these  lock-ups  is  another 
matter  which  I  think  demands  attention.  The  sanitary  condition  is  bad,  and  prisoners 
who  come  to  us  from  the  lock-ups  are  oftentimes  in  a  terrible  state.  I  think  some  com- 
petent person  ought  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  lock-ups.  I  don't  know  who  has 
the  authority  to  do  it,  but  certainly  there  ought  to  be  some  one.  I  know  persons  who 
have  left  them  so  ill  that  they  have  not  been  cured  for  a  month. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  of  classification  in  the  lock-ups  1     A  I  do  no  think  there 
is  any  possibility  of  classification. 

Q.  Can  male  and  female  prisoners  converse  together  there  1  A.    They  are  so  n^ times 
put  in  together. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Surely  not,  that  would  be  monstrous.     A.  Well  they  are  very  close  together, 
and  then  they  are  left  there  by  the  policeman  who  locks  them  up,  when  he  goes  out. 
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William  Thomas  Trunks  Williams,  Chief  of  Police,  London,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appoint  3d  Chief  of  Police  here.  A.  In  October,  1877.  Prior 
to  that  time  I  was  a  sergeant  at  the  headquarters  iu  Toronto.  I  have  been  twenty-eight 
years  in  the  police  service.  I  was  on  the  police  force  in  England  before  coming  here.  I 
have  been  altogether  in  the  service  since  the  beginning  of  1863. 

Q.  How  many  wards  have  you  in  your  police  station  here  ?  A.  We  have  two 
corridors,  and  three  cells  in  each  corridor.     Six  cells  altogether. 

Q.  Are  they  laterally  extended  or  back  to  back  ?  A.  They  are  back  to  back.  The 
cells  are  between  the  corridors. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  one  ward  for  women  and  the  other  for  men?  A.  Yes,  we  always 
have  a  complete  separation  of  the, two  sexes. 

Q.  Have  they  any  means  of  communicating  by  speech  ?  A.  Not  unless  they  shout 
very  loudly,  and  there  are  always  two  men  on  duty  who  prevent  them  talking 
loudly.  We  have  two  rooms  upstairs  and  we  put  the  women  in  those  when  the  circum- 
stances render  it  necessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  cells  you  mean  the  places  which  are  used  in  exceptional 
cases  for  refractory  prisoners.  A.  Yes,  and  we  call  our  corridors  the  cells.  We  put  our 
prisoners  there  at  night.  We  have  often  as  many  as  four  men  on  the  bench  and  they 
sleep  there  as  best  they  can. 

Q.  When  there  are  women  upstairs  there  is  a  possibility  of  communication  through 
the  stove-pipe  hole  ?  A.  The  women  are  very  seldom  there.  We  don't  have  the  women 
upstairs  more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  year. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  ventilation  very  defective  ?  A.  It  is,  but  it  is  as  good  p3rhap* 
as  it  could  be  with  things  as  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  accommodation  is  anything  like  what  it  ought  t*>  1m  in  a  city 
like  London  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  cell  accommodation  is  sufficient.  Ol  is  *i  fiction 
is  almost  impossible,  except  as  regards  the  separation  of  the  sexes — of  all  except  boys. 
We  usually  put  boys  upstairs  or  into  the  female  cells.  We  very  seldom  h  ive  w  >.u  ;n  in. 
Perhaps  once  or  twice  a  week  we  have  female  prisoners. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Who  has  charge  of  the  station?  A.  The  station  is  under  my  direction  generally, 
but  there  are  always  officers  there. 

Q.  You  have  no  woman  in  charge]  A.  No  When  women  are  committed,  they 
are  put  by  the  sergeant  or  constable  in  their  proper  place.  They  are  br  mjht  in  by  the 
constable  and  received  by  the  sergeant  or  constable  on  duty,  and  put  into  the  cell  or 
corridor  and  left  there  during  the  night. 

Q.  Is  there  no  matron  ?     A.  No  matron. 

Q.  Are  those  committed  in  the  afternoon  and  the  evening,  brought  before  the 
police  magistrate  on  the  following  morning?  A.  Yes.  All  the  prisoners  arrested 
during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours  are  disposed  of  then. 

Q.  After  the  police  court  has  risen,  I  presume  you  have  to  keep  all  the  prUo:nr3 
that  may  be  arrested  until  the  nett  morning.  A.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  t hit. 
We  admit  some  to  bail,  or  on  parole.  I  do  this  if  they  are  known  and  a  magistrate 
authorizes  me  to  grant  them  biil,  but  for  any  felony  we  never  do  anything  of  thu  kind. 
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Q.  For  offences  of  a  more  serious  character,  and  for  charges  of  prostitution  and  the 
like  you  would  keep  them  in  the  cells.  A.  They  would  be  kept  unless  they  are  bailed 
by  the  magistrate.  The  magistrate  often  bails  prisoners  during  the  day  and  up  to 
midnight. 

Q.  If  a  prostitute  and  a  woman  whose  general  character  up  to  that  time  had  been 
good,  were  committed,  would  you  necessarily  have  to  put  them  together  ?  A.  Yes,  unless 
the  sergeant  removed  the  woman  of  good  character  to  some  other  place.  The  officers 
have  instructions  to  use  their  judgment  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

Q.  After  the  prisoners  are  tried  and  remanded  or  committed,  how  are  tbey  taken  to 
the  gaol  ?     A .  They  are  marched  down. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  1  A.  About  three  blocks.  They  go  down  .  Carling  Street,  which 
is  a  back  street.  We  take  them  down  in  the  patrol  wagon  as  a  rule,  now  that  wo  have 
got  one. 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  that  has  upon  prisoners  charged  with  first  offences  ? 
Do  they  appear  to  feel  any  shame  over  it  1  A.  They  do  sometimes.  They  often  ask  not 
to  be  sent  down  with  the  police  in  uniform,  and  J  sometimes  send  a  plain-clothes  man 
down  with  them.  I  usually  do  this  with  the  female  prisoners  unless  they  are  of  a  veiy 
hardened  sort. 

Q.  When  boys  are  tried  are  they  brought  before  the  open  court  ?  A.  Yes,  there  is 
no  private  room  for  hearing  juvenile  offences.  All  cases  are  tried  in  the  open  court, 
except  charges  of  indecency. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  with  boys  who  have  been  committed  for  the  first  time — 
do  they  seem  to  feel  their  position  very  much  ?  I  have  strong  feelings  upon  this  point, 
I  think  that  when  a  boy  is  once  sent  to  gaol,  the  gaol  has  no  terror  for  him  afterwards. 
If  anything  could  be  done  which  would  keep  juvenile  offenders — boys  charged  with  first 
offences — from  being  sent  to  gaol,  it  would  be  the  greatest  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  boys  after  having  passed  through  the  police  court  and  the 
gaol,  look  upon  gaol  punishment  with  the  same  horror  that  they  did  on  the  first  occasion  t 
A.  I  have  known  cases  of  that  kind  but  they  are  rare. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  boys  who  have  passed  through  gaol  are  sometimes  looked 
upon  as  heroes  by  their  companions?  A.  I  have  known  cases  where  they  are  so 
regarded  by  their  playmates.  When  I  was  doing  duty  at  Toronto  police  station,  I 
have  seen  these  little  fellows  get  up  on  the  end  of  a  barrel  with  others  around  them  and 
relate  their  experiences.  The  boy  himself  thought  he  was  a  regular  hero."  After  a  boy 
has  passed  through  the  gaol  he  gets  to  think  it  is  not  so  bad  a  place  after  all  as  he  first 
imagined  it  to  be. 

Q.  Is  there  any  method  or  plan  that  you  could  suggest  as  being  very  much  better 
for  this  class  of  offenders  than  the  system  that  we  now  adopt  ?  A.  I  think  myself 
that  an  official  birching  for  the  first  or  second  ofiVnce  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world.  The  boy  won't  go  and  show  his  marks  to  his  companions.  I  mean  that  it  should 
be  done  by  a  police  officer  or  someone  of  that  kind.  I  would  not  apply  the  chastisement 
of  the  birch  to  a  boy  for  the  first  offence.  In  the  case  of  a  small  boy  it  is  often  thought- 
lessly committed,  and  perhaps  the  boy  is  led  into  it  by  older  criminals,  and  in  a  great 
many  instances  without  realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  crime.  I  find  a  lot  of  little 
boys  whose  parents  are  very  poor,  first  picking  up  rags  and  bones,  little  articles 
that  they  find  in  old  buildings.  From  this  they  go  to  stealing,  and  then  they  commit 
burglary  and  other  sorts  of  crime  without  thinking  that  they  are  doing  anything  worse 
than  they  did  at  first. 
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Q.  Does  your  magistrate  put  in  force  the  suspended  sentence  system  ?  A.  Yes,  in 
a  good  many  instances.  He  takes  sureties  sometimes  for  the  hoys  to  come  up  when 
called  upon. 

Q.  Ts  any  supervision  exercised  over  those  out  on  suspended  sentences  ?  A.  No, 
it  is  entirely  left  to  the  parents.  We  never  interfere  unless  the  hoy  falls  into 
criminal  ways  again.     In  that  case  we  would  arrest  him. 

Q.  Do  the  hoys  who  pass  through  your  hands  generally  belong  to  the  criminal  or 
drunken  class  ?  A.  This  is  so  in  a  great  many  instances.  Perhaps  seventy  per  cent,  of 
them  are  the  children  of  parents  who  neglect  their  duties. 

Q.  In  cases  of  that  kind,  is  it  safe  to  commit  the  children  back  to  their  parents' 
care  under  a  suspended  sentence.  Do  you  think  it  really  does  any  good  1  A.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  not  very  much  good. 

Q.  Do  the  parents  care  much  whether  the  boy  goes  to  gaol  or  not  ]  A.  I  find  that 
this  class  of  parents  are  really  very  much  attached  to  their  children.  Nobody  likes  so 
much  the  children  that  get  into  trouble  as  the  drunken  and  dissolute  people.  They 
make  all  sorts  of  promises  of  reformation  and  so  on,  but  they  are  seldom  kept. 

Q.  But  take  the  better  class  of  children  who  have  gone  astray,  perhaps  through  the 
influence  of  others,  and  whose  parents  are  respectable.  Would  the  suspended  sentence 
in  their  cases  have  a  beneficial  effect?  A.  I  have  known  some  of  the  children  of  the 
better  class,  and  their  parents  have  come  to  me  often  and  said  they  were  afraid  of  their 
going  astray  again,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  caution  them,  and  I  have  done  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  suspended  sentence  has  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  boy 
himself  ?  A.  I  think  it  has  to  a  certain  extent.  I  have  known  whole  families  who 
would  steal  if  the  policeman  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  You  cannot  expect  to 
do  much  with  them.  There  are  whole  families  in  this  town  whose  natural  instincts  lead 
them  to  8 teal.     These  children  are  very  early  led  into  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  gaol  is  the  best  place  for  even  those  who  have  been  let  go 
under  the  suspended  sentence,  and  have  fallen  back  into  criminal  courses  agun  ?  A.  I 
think  an  industrial  school  would  be  the  better  thing,  where  the  boy  could  be  kept  from 
the  older  children  who  have  led  him  into  ways  of  crime.  I  would  use  every  effort  to 
avert  putting  him  into  gaol. 

Dr.  Roskbbugh. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  gaol  is  of  any  service  in  the  way  of  punishment  and 
reformation,  even  to  a  very  bad  boy  ?  A.  No.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  use  at  all  for  a 
youn#  offender,  whether  boy  or  girl.  Children  charged  with  su;h  things  as  breaking 
windows  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  gaol.  I  would  take  their  names  and  let  them  go  again. 
In  a  town  of  this  size  the  policeman  who  has  been  on  duty  for  any  number  of  years  knows 
most  of  those  running  about  the  street.  I  think  they  should  be  sum  mo  ied  before  the 
magistrate  for  these  small  offences,  but  not  shut  up  in  the  lock-up  or  sent  to  gaol. 

Q  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there  were  a  large  playground  in  a 
central  place  for  these  children  to  indulge  in  their  youthful  pastime  under  proper  super- 
vision.    A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  would  go  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  have  legislation  to  empower  the  muni- 
cipalities to  pas*  by-laws  in  reference  to  boys  being  allowed  on  th^  street.  A.  I  think 
so.     It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  such  a  power  conferred  upon  the  locil  authorities. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  boy 8  were  out  as  a  rule  late  at  night  they  would  be  noticed  by  the 
police?  A.  The  sergeant  would  notice  them  and  caution  thorn.  >*n  I  if  necessary  bring 
them  up  in  court,  providing  they  committed  any  act  that  would  justify  his  doing  so.  We 
would  send  the  boy  home  if  we  noticed  him  in  bad  company. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  Of  the  1,050  commitments  to  the  London  gaol  last  year,  I  notice  540  were 
for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct.  Are  the  persons  who  were  charged  with 
these  offences  pretty  well  known  to  you  1  A.  Most  of  them  are.  Perhaps  one-half  of 
them  don't  belong  to  the  town  at  all.  In  the  winter  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  the  com- 
mitments are  very  numerous.  This  idle  class  go  to  the  gaol  then  in  great  numbers ;  some 
of  them  are  committed  three,  four  or  five  times  over.  Some  are  almost  always  in  gaol. 
These  have  no  feeling  of  shame  about  it.  The  only  thing  they  want  freedom  for  is  to 
get  whiskey  and  go  around. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  If  a  man  were  seen  staggering  in  the  streets  would  a  policeman  as  a  general 
thing  arrest  him,  although  he  was  going  home.  A.  If  it  were  an  ordinary  time  and  not 
many  people  about,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  constable  would  assist  him  to  get  home, 
and  advise  him  to  get  along  as  quickly  and  as  quietly  as  he  could. 

Q.  Do  you  think  then  instead  of  committing  him  again  and  again  to  the  common 
gaol,  that  detention  in  the  Central  Prison  would  have  a  good  effect  ?  A.  I  think  it  would. 
I  find  that  as  a  general  thing  prisoners  fear  the  Central  Prison.  It  is  familiar  to  them 
all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  We  have  had  prisoners  here  from  as  far  as 
Chicago — notorious  criminals  who  have  come  in  contact  with  others — and  the  first  thing 
they  ask  after  their  arrest  is,  "  Will  I  be  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  from  here  f '  They 
would  rather  take  another  year  and  go  to  the  penitentiary  than  be  sent  to  the  Central 
Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  highly  proper  thins?  for  the  Government  to  have  more 
prisons  of  this  kind  established  throughout  the  country  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  prisons  in  England,  and  £  noticed  that  unless  they  had  hard  labor,  as  they 
have  now  in  all  the  gaols  there,  the  prisoners  would  invariably  pursue  their  life  of  crime. 
It  was  labor  that  they  dreaded  above  all  things. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  from  boys  themselves  or  others  how  the  Reformatory  at  Pene- 
tanguishene  is  viewed  ?  A.  No,  X  have  known  lots  of  boys  go  there,  and  they  have  come 
back  and  drifted  into  crime  again.  They  go  from  the  Reformatory  to  the  Central 
Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  that  have  come  back  and  are  now  living  good  lives  ?  A.  I 
know  two.  I  know  one  whose  father  is  a  carriage  maker.  I  have  known  several  who 
have  gone  to  the  bad,  who  have  committed  other  crimes  and  been  sent  to  the  Central  and 
the  Penitentiary,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  these  boys  could  be  absorbed  into  the  farming  com- 
munity 1  A.  Not  if  once  they  have  had  a  taste  of  city  life.  When  boys  come  from  the 
country  into  the  city,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  keep  them  in  the  country  again.  They  are 
always  hankering  to  return  to  the  city — in  fact,  you  cannot  keep  them  in  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  boys  or  girls  brought  out  to  this  country  from  Great  Britain  by 
these  societies,  Dr.  Barnardo,  Miss  Rye,  and  others,  who  have  drifted  into  criminal 
courses,  are  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  community?  A.  We  often  have  them  ;  the  girls 
especially  fall  into  bad  ways.  Lots  of  girls  who  are  prostitutes  in  this  country  are  girls 
who  have  been  brought  from  the  old  country.  They  get  out  into  the  country,  they 
become  unmanageable  at  the  schools,  and  the  people  who  brought  them  out  don't  report 
them  After  a  time  they  go  into  prostitution  and  drunken  habits.  Old  country  girls  of 
this  class  are  more  apt  to  get  into  the  way  of  drinking  than  girls  of  the  same  class  in  this 
country.  1  think  very  many  of  them  go  wrong  through  hereditary  taint.  They  a**e  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  temptation.  They  are  physically  weak.  I  am  not  talking  of 
children  who  come  out  with  their  pirents.  I  am  talking  of  those  brought  up  in  the 
slums,  and  brought  out  for  the  purpose  of  being  absorbed  into  the  population  here.  I 
would  recommend  prohibition  altogether  for  them.     I  would  say,  moreover,  that 
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being  undesirable  citizens  in  themselves,  their  presence  has  a  bad  effect  upon  others. 
After  they  have  been  at  work  in  the  country  they  make  for  the  cities,  and  sometimes 
they  bring  some  country  girls  with  them.  I  have  often  known  girls  of  the  class  1  have 
described  bring  country  girls  into  the  city.  I  can  call  to  mind  several  cases ;  the  police 
have  found  them  here  and  have  sent  them  home  again. 

l?r.  Rosebruoh. 

Q  Do  you  think  those  girls  are  properly  looked  after  when  they  go  among  the 
farmers]  A.  1  know  that  some  of  them  complain  that  they  have  not  bet- n  treated 
properly.  1  know  that  those  who  bring  them  out  are  understood  to  exercibe  some  earn 
over  them  and  to  pee  that  they  are  treated  properly.  They  pretend  that  they  only  select 
the  best  classes,  and  that  those  who  are  likely  to  go  bad  are  prevented  from  coming  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that  1  Do  you  think  from  the  results  that  the  system 
of  inspection  is  kept  up  as  it  ought  to  be  ]     A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q  We  have  examined  a  man  who  has  brought  out  3,000  boys  and  1,000  girls,  I 
believe,  and  he  says  that  only  two  are  prostitutes  to-day,  and  he  can  put  his  hand  upon 
those.  What  do  you  think  of  that  statement?  A.  My  experience  is  that  they  don't  stay  in 
a  place  any  length  of  time,  and  I  really  don't  see  how  he  can  put  his  hand  upon  all  of 
them. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  From  your  experience  in  England,  Toronto  and  here,  are  y6u  of  the  opinion 
that  when  people  of  the  lower  orders  are  badly  housed  in  places  where  the  sanitary 
arrangements  are  imperfect,  wheie  the  divisions  in  the  house,  and  especially  in  the 
bedrooms,  are  not  properly  made,  this  has  the  effect  of  producing  prostitution 
in  the  community  ?  A.  I  am  sure  it  has.  The  careless  way  in  which  the  sexes  are 
allowed  to  mix  together  is  productive  of  much  harm.  When  people  come  into  the 
hospital  I  find  that  that  is  a  cause  of  their  going  wrong.  There  are  lots  of  women  who 
are  picked  up  in  the  streets  who  come  here  for  hospital  purposes,  and  we  have  found  that 
most  of  them,  when  they  got  into  this  way,  had  left  farm  houses.  A  man  and  wifeand  family 
sleep  down  stairs  in  a  house,  and  the  hired  man,  perhaps,  sleeps  next  to  the  girl  and,  of 
course,  the  temptation  to  immorality  exists  and  no  care  is  exercised  in  the  way  of  protect- 
ing the  girl. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  the  same  results  in  towns  1  A.  1  do  not  think  that 
it  exists  to  the  same  extent.  But  we  find  houses  in  which  men,  women  and  children  are 
huddled  up  together  ;  we  find  this  occasionally  but  not  often.  Neighbors  sometimes  get 
in  together,  get  drinking  and  lying  about,  both  young  and  old  of  both  S3xes. 

Q.  You  have  had  great  experiences  in  connection  with  the  criminal  classes.  What 
in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  community  ?  A.  It  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  crime.  Crime  seems  to  be  born  in  some  children.  I  suppose,  perhaps,  the 
chief  cause  of  crime  is  a  disposition  to  do  without  working — idleness,  drunkenness  in 
some  cases.  So  far  as  juvenile  offenders  are  concerned,  the  children  of  drunken  parents 
are  likely  to  drift  into  crime  and  vice,  through  their  own  bad  habits,  engendered  by 
parental  neglect.  I  find  the  criminal  classes  are  usually  idle,  they  will  not  work  for  an 
honest  livelihood.  I  don't  speak  as  to  drunkenness  altogether,  because  many  people  who 
are  drunkards  are  great  workers,  when  they  are  not  in  drink,  and  honest  people  also. 
But  the  professional  thieves  who  prey  upon  society  are  idle  and  won't  work. 

Q.  Except  in  carrying  on  their  criminal  calling  1  A.  Yes,  they  are  ingenious  in 
that  way ;  they  chum  together  and  they  call  themselves  "  the  fancy." 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Haa  crime  increased  in  London  since  you  came  here  as  chief  of  police  ?    A.  No* 
We  have  much  less  crime  than  we  had  years  ago,  that  is  so  far  as  felonies  «xAW<»x&tf&  vt 
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concerned.  Drunkenness  also  has  decreased  when  the  increase  in  the  population  is  taken 
into  account.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  one-half  of  the  drunkenness  in  London  now 
that  there  was  when  I  came  here. 

Dr.  Rosebrugii. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  this  ?  A.  The  feeling  is  grown  against  it  It  is  not 
considered  in  order  now,  as  it  used  to  be,  for  a  man  to  go  about  as  drunk  as  a  lord  : 
to  go  into  the  bars  and  spend  the  day  in  drinking. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  were  a  law  against  what  is  known  as  treating,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  1  A.  I  think  so.  If  a  barkeeper  were  prevented  from  giving 
drink  to  people  who  paid  for  each  others  drinks,  it  would  have  a  good  effect.  Drunken- 
ness is  largely  caused  by  the  habit  of  treating,  amongst  young  men  especially. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  on  Saturday  night  early  closing  has  a  good  effect  ?  A.  I  do,  I 
am  sure  it  has. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  our  license  law  is  now  in  a  shape  that  is  calculated  to  promote 
sobriety,  or  do  you  think  it  is  practicable  to  make  the  law  more  stringent  ?  A.  [  think 
so  far  as  all  the  powers  that  can  be  given  are  concerned  it  is  the  best  license  law  I  have 
ever  heard  of  or  seen  for  the  promotion  of  sobriety. 

Q.  Do  you  in  a  measure  attribute  the  sobriety  of  the  people  to  the  improvements 
that  have  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  license  law)  A.  I  do,  but  not 
altogether.  But  I  may  say  that  in  a  measure  it  was  true,  but  if  a  man  wants  to  get 
whiskey  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  will  get  it.  The  law,  however,  prevents  his 
going  arc  und  on  Saturday  nights.  The  men  who  get  drunk  on  the  sly  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  go  round  that  way ;  they  don't  want  to  let  everybody  know  it.  Such  men  will 
get  drunk  if  it  is  to  be  got  in  the  country,  and  no  liquor  law  will  prevent  them. 
I  may  say  that  there  is  no  place  in  this  city  where  whiskey  is  sold  in  the  hours, 
prohibited  by  law. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  about  your  4<  cribs  1 "     A.  We  don't  have  any  here. 

Q.  How  about  the  houses  of  prostitution  1  A.  There  are  no  houses  of  prostitution 
that  we  know  of. 

Q.  But  you  have  got  prostutites  in  gaol  sometimes  ?     A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  come  from  ?  A.  They  come  from  other  places  and  set  up  here, 
and  as  soon  as  we  get  to  know  of  them  we  bring  them  up  and  get  rid  of  tbem  by 
the  magistrate  giving  them  six  months  unless  they  clear  out. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  only  comes  to  this,  that  yo;ing  fellows  get  rooms  and 
that  the  immorality  which  is  usually  confined  to  houses  of  prostitution  is  carried  on 
there  1     A.  I  believe  this  exists  to  some  extent  in  the  cities. 

Q.  Has  this  practice  increased  here  since  the  closing  of  houses  of  prostitution  f 
A.  I  think  it  has.  I  know  th.it  before  the  houses  of  prostitution  wera  el  Me  I  I  did 
not  hear  of  it  existing  to  any  extent.  Since  that  time  I  know  that  fellows  have  got 
rooms.  These  girls  generally  are  living  around  th  *  town,  soma  of  them  at  respectable 
boarding  houses,  and  the  people  they  are  living  with  believe  thit  they  are  working  in 
a  factory  or  in  some  other  legitimate  occupation.  The  officers  have  told  them  that 
these  girls  were  not  really  working  at  all  and  advised  them  to  send  them  away. 

Dr.  R08EBRUGH. 

Q.  How  many  saloons  have  you  licensed  in  Loudon  1     A.  I  think  there  are  between 
fifty  and  sixty  altogether,  saloons  and  taverns. 
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Q.  If  these  were  reduced  to  twenty-five  do  you  think  there  would  be  less  drinking? 
A.  I  think  there  would.  I  think  a  tavern  is  an  inducement  to  a  young  man  to  drink, 
when  he  is  on  his  way  home  in  an  evening.  If  there  were  not  so  many  of  them, 
these  young  men  would  not  on  their  way  home  go  into  so  many  places  for  drink. 

Q.  Some  people  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  it  would  encourage  unlicensed  houses? 
A.  I  don't  think  it  would.  It  has  not  done  so  here.  If  the  taverns  were  locked  up  the 
unlicensed  houses  would  not  sell  much. 

Q.  You  don't  think  there  are  places  of  this  kind  in  Toronto,  do  you  ?  A.  I  do  think 
there  are  places  of  that  kind  there.  There  are  dives  on  York  street  and  Jarvis  and  other 
Toronto  streets  where  drinking  was  carried  on,  and  no  doubt  the  illicit  drinking  leads  to 
crime. 

Q.  Some  people  go  so  far  to  say  that  there  should  be  no  saloons  licensed  at  all  ? 
A.  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  worst  things  in  connection  with  the 
liquor  traffic  is  the  grocery  licenses.  I  know  that  they  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
community.  It  is  to  these  places  that  most  of  the  youngsters  go  and  get  liquor  for  the 
old  people.  Most  of  the  traffic  in  this  city  I  am  sure  is  done  in  this  way,  and  they  are 
harder  to  get  at  in  the  grocery  store  or  liquor  store  than  in  the  tavern.  Tnere  are  places 
where  they  have  a  glass  partition  the  sole  division  between  the  groceries  and  the 
whiskeys.     I  think  this  trade  ought  to  be  stopped  entirely. 

Q.  You  recommend  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  licensed  nooses?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  you  increase  the  price  of  the  licenses  ?  A.  Yes.  If  the  number  were 
reduced  I  think  the  authorities  would  be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  granted  the  licenses.  If  a  person  committed  two  offences  in  one  year  agiinst 
the  license  law,  the  license  commissieners  ought  not  to  ba  allowed  to  give  him  a  license  an- 
other year  I  would  restrict  the  number  of  hotel  and  Uvern  licenses  and  liquor  licenses 
as  well. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  go  in  this  direction  ?  I  suppose  you  would  have  some  limit 
as  regards  the  population?     A.  I  think  that  twenty  taverns  would  be  plenty  for  this  town. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  those  who  keep  hotels  here  are  very  strict  as  regards  the  paople 
they  admit  ?  A.  They  don't  like  to  take  females  in.  If  they  are  at  all  suspicious  of  them 
they  say,  u  We  are  full." 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  have  boys  attend  the  police  court  ?  A.  My 
experience  is  that  there  is  a  lot  of  loafers  about  the  police  court,  and  boys  who  frequent 
it  are  not  likely  to  learn  any  good.  If  you  see  a  fellow  hanging  about  the  police  court  from 
day  to  day,  you  generally  find  that  it  is  not  long  before  he  is  inside  the  prisoner's  dock 


Detroit,  August  23rd,  1890. 

Present:  J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman;  Hon.  Chas.  Drury  ;  Hon.  T.   W.  Anglin  ; 
Dr.  Kosebrugh  ;  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Oapt.  Josbph  Nicholson  gave  evidence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  are  the  Warden  of  the  Detroit  Mouse  of  Correction  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ?  A.  Twenty  years  on  the  1st  of  February 
next.  Prior  to  that  I  was  in  the  Marine  Insurance,  and  I  had  a  steamer  on  the  lakes  for 
a  number  of  years. 
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Q.  How  old  is  this  establishment  ?  A.  It  was  established  29  years  ago.  It  belongs 
to  the  City  of  Detroit,  but  of  course  it  is  organized  under  the  state  laws. 

Q.  Is  it  for  the  reception  of  city  prisoners?  A.  That  was  the  object  when  it 
was  established,  but  they  have  passed  a  law  authorizing  me  to  keep  county  prisoners  and 
to  make  any  arrangement  that  I  may  deem  advisable  as  regards  their  keep  and  maintenance. 
Then  we  have  a  law  authorizing  us  to  receive  prisoners  sentenced  as  first  offenders  for 
felony  here.  This  brings  us  close  up  to  the  state  prison,  and  this  is  the  only  prison  in  the 
stale  for  women. 

Q.  Are  you  authorized  to  receive  United  States  prisoners?  A.  Yes.  For  such 
offences  as  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  counterfeiting,  mail  robbing,  stage  robbing  out 
in  the  territories.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  men  from  the  territories.  This  is  under  a 
contract  with  the  government  at  Washington. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  have  you  in  the  prison  now  ?  A.  We  have  399  men  and  84 
women.  About  550  would  be  a  fair  average.  Before  the  clo3e  of  the  year  the  numbers 
usually  go  up  as  far  as  600. 

Q.  For  what  offences  are  the  prisoners  committed  here,  and  for  what  periods? 
A.  They  a  e  committed  from  the  city  police  court  for  disorderly  conduct  for  periods 
extending  from  ten  days  up  to  ninety.  They  are  committed  here  from  any  county  in  the 
state  for  not  less  than  60  days  and  not  more  than  ninety.  Then  we  have  an  Act  author- 
izing us  to  keep  first  offenders  for  felonies  for  periods  running  from  six  months  to  ten 
years.  Then  we  have  United  States  prisoners  who  come  in  for  anything  and  everything. 
We  don't  take  them  for  periods  of  less  than  a  year,  but  for  anything  from  that  up  to  life. 
I  have  half  a  dozen  life  prisoners. 

Q.  Are  all  prisoners  sentenced  for  definite  periods  /  A.  Yes.  We  have  two  or 
three  establishments  where  men  are  sentenced  under  the  indeterminate  principle,  but  the 
system  never  works  well  where  they  mix  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  mixing  them  ?  A.  We  muse  not  have  some  definite  and 
others  indefinite.  The  indeterminate  plan  can  only  be  made  to  work  well  where  the  men 
are  committed  for  similar  offences  and  where  they  are  all  subject  to  the  same  rules  and 
conditions.  To  illustrate  this  here  is  a  man  who  can  shorten  his  term  by  good  conduct 
because  he  is  sentenced  on  the  indeterminate  plan  ;  and  another  man  whose  conduct  is 
perhaps  better  than  his  can  do  nothing  to  benefit  his  condition  or  shorten  his  sentence. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  system  where  all  the  prisoners 
are  put  together  under  the  same  conditions  ?  A.  I  think  it  could  be  niad-i  to  work  very 
nicely  with  some  restrictions.  They  are  pretty  liberal  at  Elmira ;  and  still  more  liberal 
at  Oolonel  Tuft's  institution  in  Massachusetts.  The  only  drawback  to  this  system  is  that 
it  creates  deceit  and  is  apt  to  lead  to  dissimulation.  Any  man  will  assume  to  be  good 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  his  sentence  e\  en  when  he  is  not. 

Q.  In  other  words,  a  man  may  be  an  excellent  prisoner  without  any  change  of  heart 
or  character  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  *Do  you  think  this  is  generally  the  case  ?  A.  No,  it  is  not  generally  the  case,  but 
you  must  look  at  the  recommitments  of  these  prisoners  again  ;  they  will  give  you  the  best 
means  of  judging  on  this  question.  Then  they  have  a  special  class  of  prisoners.  A  great 
many  men  are  committed  to  prison  for  the  first  time  under  exceptional  circumstances,  a 
great  many  men  commit  offences  from  circumstances  that  are  entirely  accidental.  These 
men  would  never  go  back  to  gaol  again  in  any  case.  Then  there  is  another  class.  Those  who 
absolutely  observe  the  regulations,  and  whose  conduct  is  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  these 
men  come  out  and  behave  themselves  for  a  little  while  and  then  go  into  another  crime. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  these  ?  A.  I  would  go  still  further  with  this  class  of 
prisoners.  I  would  put  them  in  for  life.  I  would  make  them  shew  by  some  unmistake- 
able  evidence  that  there  had  been  a  change  of  heart. 
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Q.  What  would  you  do  with  the  confirmed  criminal  who  makes  crime  his  business  ? 
A.  He  has  no  right  to  be  at  large.     I  would  shut  him  up  for  life. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  indeterminate  sentence  would  have  good  results  if  prisoners 
were  selected  in  every  case  for  first  offences  1  A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Another  thing,  if  all 
the  states  would  join  in  it  the  parole  system  might  be  worked  out  most  advantageously. 
I  have  got  men  paroled  here.  I  have  one  in  my  mind  here  ;  say  I  will  keep  him  a  year 
and  he  is  released  on  parole,  but  he  must  not  leave  the  state  according  to  our  laws.  He, 
however,  gets  out  of  the  state  into  Minnesota  and  then  it  is  hard  to  get  him  back  again  ; 
but  when  we  get  the  laws  uniform  they  won't  be  so  apt  to  saddle  us  in  this  way. 

Q.  Should  the    indeterminate    sentence    have    the    parole  system   attached   to  it? 
A.  Certainly.     I  would  not  free  a  man   absolutely.      I  would  always   make  the  pro 
vision  when  he  was  released  on   the    indeterminate   sentence,  that  if  he   should   fall 
back  into  crime  I  would  put  him  under  the  most  stringent  treatment.     This  system  in 
Ohio  is  working  quite  well. 

Q.  At  what  prison  1    A.  At  Oolumbus  penitentiary. 

Q.  How  does  the  parole  system  work  1  A.  Well,  take  a  man  coming  from  the 
eastern  counties  ;  this  man  has  got  a  certificate  to  the  county  clerk  that  he  is  reliable  and 
will  do  all  that  he  is  required.  He  is  put  to  work  ;  he  takes  a  bit  of  paper  with  him  and 
writes  to  the  warden  what  he  has  done.  If  he  changes  his  position  he  informs  the  county 
clerk.  So  long  as  you  keep  a  check  upon  him  every  year  and  his  conduct  is  good  and  he 
keeps  away  from  drink  and  shews  no  tendency  to  go  astray,  they  will  never  interfere  with 
him  and  will  give  him  finally  his  discharge.  Of  course  before  he  leaves  the  prison  it  is 
necessary  that  work  should  be  found  for  him,  and  then  the  county  clerk  is  to  an  extent  a 
guardian  over  him. 

Q.  Under  this  system  of  parole,  does  it  rest  with  any  particular  official  to  grant  the 
prisoner  his  release  ?  A.  The  board  usually  has  the  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  parol- 
ing the  prisoners.  If  a  man  writes  to  the  warden  that  he  wishes  to  get  out  John  Smith, 
and  that  he  has  work  ready  for  him,  and  if  the  warden  could  recommend  John  Smith  to 
be  put  out,  he  would  as  a  general  rule  be  allowed  to  go  out ;  but  he  would  not  do  so  unless 
the  conduct  of  the  man  while  he  has  been  in  prison  has  been  good. 

Q.  Must  there  be  invariably  some  guarantee  that  work  has  been  provided  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  is  discharged  1  A.  Yes.  Supposing  nine  months 
after  a  prisoner  is  committed  his  brother  writes  to  him,  "  If  you  come  out  here  I  can  give 
you  a  nice  sit,  nice  steady  employment."  The  prisoner  can  shew  this  letter  to  the  warden 
and  he  may  make  his  statement  as  to  what  he  believes  to  be  this  man's  prospects.  The 
warden  will  get  the  board  to  grant  his  parole. 

Q.  On  the  whole  do  you  think  this  system  works  satisfactorily  ?  A.  The  only  fault 
I  have  to  find  with  the  Ohio  system  is  that  the  prisoners  are  received  under  this  law 
definitely  as  well  as  under  the  indeterminate  principle.     They  are  all  eligible  for  parole. 

Q.  You  think  this  creates  dissatisfaction  1  A.  I  think  it  does.  I  do  not  think  it 
works  satisfactorily. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  indeterminate  sentence  system  coupled  with  the 
parole  system  provided  that  there  was  an  institution  expressly  organised  for  the  purpose  ? 
A.  Certainly  I  would. 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  this  because  you  have  got  the  reputation  of  being 
opposed  bo  that  system  ?  A.  I  am  so  regarded  simply  because  they  have  a  lot  of  orna- 
mental nonsense  at  these  institutions,  some  going  the  length  of  having  almost  a  university 
course  of  instruction  at  them,  as  well  as  a  great  many  fantastical  contrivances,  which  are 
inaugurated  as  reform  measures  ;  but  which  to  my  mind  result  in  no  good  whatever. 

Q.  Before  leaving  the  indeterminate  sentence  question,  I  would  like  to  ask,  do  ye~ 
35  (P.C.) 
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think  that  to  a  man  who  is  meditating  crime  this  system  might  be  an  incentive  to  com- 
mit that  crime,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  he  would  probably  be  able  to  effect  his 
liberation  in  a  very  short  period  *  A.  I  would  not  sentence  anybody  under  this  system 
•except  for  a  first  offence. 

Q.  A  man  will  take  the  risk  if  he  thinks  he  will  get  off  with  a  year  and  a 
half  that  he  would  not  take  if  he  knew  that  the  probable  punishment  for  his 
crime  would  be  seven  or  eight  years  1  A.  That  is  one  of  the  risks  you  run,  but  you 
must  leave  it  discretionary  with  the  judge ;  I  would  always  make  the  sentence  dependent 
upon  something  with  regard  to  the  man's  character,  and  if  it  turned  out  that  he  had 
studied  the  thing  up  in  order  to  have  a  short  sentence,  I  would  hold  him  for  the 
maximum  period  for  the  crime  of  which  he  was  guilty. 

Dr.  Roskbrugh. 

Q.  This  indeterminate  sentence  is  associated  with  the  parole  system  and  is  an 
important  factor,  for  it  enables  you  to  bring  the  man  back  again  if  you  find  he  has  been 
playing  the  hypocrite  1     A.  Yes.     The  parole  is  of  great  value  as  regards  indeterminate 

sentences. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  But  this  man  might  go  to  Mexico  when  you  placed  him  on  parole,  how  then. 
I  suppose  in  that  case  you  would  not  care  so  long  as  he  was  out  of  the  community  ?  A. 
No,  we  would  not  care  in  that  case,  we  would  be  rid  of  him. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  would  recommend  the  indeterminate  sentence  provided  there  were 
coupled  with  it  the  Ohio  system  of  liberation  on  parole  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  adopt  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  such  an  institution  as  you 
have  here  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  recommend  it  for  the  Central  Prison  at  Toronto  ?  A.  No, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  fair  test.  I  would  not  have  it  applied  to  short  sentenced 
prisoners. 

Q.  Would  you  apply  it  to  a  boys*  reformatory?  A.  Yes,  we  do  it  here  at  the 
reformatories  or  the  reform  school. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Will  it  not  be  an  incentive  to  good  conduct  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  work  a  com- 
mutation of  a  long  sentence  ?  A.  They  get  that  now ;  we  have  that  system  in  force. 
We  have  a  good  time  law  now  which  gives  a  remission  of  two  months  in  the  year.  We 
have  our  records  here,  and  if  you  go  back  they  will  shew  you  right  along  that  there  is 
entered  each  man's  remissions.  An  account  is  kept  of  every  man's  conduct,  and  if  he  is 
guilty  of  offences  against  the  regulations,  or  breaches  of  discipline,  or  destroying  articles, 
or  any  other  infringments  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  institution,  these  are  counted 
against  him,  and  I  take  so  much  time  off  every  year  if  they  behave  themselves. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Now  as  to  labor.  What  system  of  work  have  you  in  this  institution  f  A. 
Chair  making. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  in  operation  ?     A.  Since  the  house  started. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  it  as  an  excellent  industry  for  prison  labor  ?     A  I  do. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  prisoners  who  come  in  who  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  woodwork  or  machinery  ?  A.  If  a  man  can  do  nothing  else  we  keep  him 
handling:  lumber  in  the  yard.  Then  we  put  him  in  the  cane  shop  and  teach  him  how  to 
cane  the  chairs ;  then,  if  he  is  no  use  by  himself,  we  put  him  to  help  some  other  fellow. 
The  proportion  of  men  who  know  this  kind  of  work  when  they  come  in  is  very  small. 
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The  majority  of  those  who  come  here  are  laborers.  The  way  we  usually  place  them  is 
this :  The  foreman  comes  in  the  office  after  the  prisoners  are  brought  up  and  says, 
"  What  have  you  got  this  morning?  "  and  I  say  so  and  so.  He  places  them  in  the  way 
he  thinks  best ;  he  works  a  man  at  a  bench  for  a  time  and  if  he  is  found  satisfactory  he 
will  put  him  back  there  again,  but  if  he  sees  he  is  a  likely  fellow  for  some  other  kind  of 
work  he  puts  him  there,  and  then  again  he  changes  him  if  he  does  not  find  him 
satisfactory. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  350  prisoners  you  have  got  can  carry  on  all  the  operations  of 
chair  making  without  the  introduction  of  skilled  labor  ?  A.  Yes,  I  have  simply  got  a 
foreman  in  the  shop.  I  have  got  no  other  means  of  educating  or  teaching  the  men  the 
work  that  we  have  here. 

Q.  Are  this  foreman's  duties  separate  from  those  of  the  overseer  ?  A.  Yes,  he  is 
separate  entirely  ;  the  overseer  sees  that  the  work  is  done ;  the  foreman  has  the  carrying 
of  it  out  with  the  material  at  his  command. 

Q.  Is  the  manufacture  of  chairs  about  as  easy  a  mechanical  operation  as  can  be  got 
for  an  institution  of  this  kind  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  have  no  difficulty  with  your  short  date  men.  You  can  use  them  all  ? 
A.  Yes,  we  never  find  any  difficulty. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  in  the  State  of  Michigan  affecting  prison  labor  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  If  you  were  restricted  by  law  in  the  selection  of  the  industry,  would  you  be  able 
to  keep  prisoners  in  full  employment  ?  A.  Tf  they  objected  to  my  employing  them  at 
one  industry  I  would  select  some  other  industry.  They  tried  to  interfere  with  me  some 
years  ago,  and  we  had  to  fight  for  this  one  industry. 

Q.  What  system  haveyou  adopted  in  carrying  on  the  industry  here?  A.  It  is  what 
is  known  as  the  State  account  system ;  we  buy  the  material  and  sell  the  product  in  the 
open  market  and  pocket  the  money.  I  have  the  entire  charge  of  the  whole  business.  I 
keep  the  money  in  my  own  hands.  I  buy  all  my  own  material  and  I  pay  all  my  own 
bills ;  and  when  I  want  to  make  up  my  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  which 
is  examined  by  the  Board  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  shew  the  whole  working  of  the 
institution.  I  make  up  my  annual  report  and  I  pay  over  to  the  City  whatever  surplus  I 
have.  My  statement  shews  how  much  money  I  have  expended,  how  much  money  I  have 
earned,  and  how  much  money  1  have  left,  and  this  latter  amount,  as  I  have  said,  I  pay 
over  to  the  city. 

Q.  What  was  the  financial  result  of  your  industrial  operations  last  year  ?  A.  Last 
year  we  had  a  profit  of  ¥15,253.56,  that  was  the  profit  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
management,  salaries  and  all  the  expenses  connected  with  the  industry  that  we  carry  on. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  how  much  your  prison  maintenance  costs?  A.  Altogether, 
including  elothing,  bedding,  and  expenses  in  connection  with  the  institution — provisions, 
fuel,  etc.,  $61,676  ;  I  leave  out  of  consideration  the  inventory  of  merchandise,  which 
stands  at  rather  less  than  $150,000.  After  all  maintenance  is  defrayed,  and  after  pay- 
ing for  all  our  material  out  of  the  products  of  the  sales  of  the  manufactured  goods,  the 
profits  amount  to  $15,000  odd. 

Q.  And  have  you  ever  earned  more  than  this  in  the  way  of  profit?  A.  Yes,  I  have 
gone  as  high  as  $50,000. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  making  a  profit  out  of  the  prison  ? 
A.  I  aim  at  keeping  the  establishment  going,  and  not  at  making  a  profit.  I  just  make 
my  goods  and  sell  them,  and  sometimes  they  go  beyond  my  expectations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  If  your  receipts  were  not  equal  to  your  payments,  I  suppose  the  City  Council 
would  have  to  find  the  extra  money  ?     A.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  The  prison  then  is  self-sustaining  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  A.  Yes,  and  more ; 
I  make  my  own  repairs.  Here  is  an  iron  fence  that  I  got  now.  The  cost  of  that  I 
defrayed  out  of  the  revenue.  I  put  upon  the  chapel  a  new  roof,  and  whatever  other 
buildings  I  want  I  always  have,  and  all  I  have  got  to  do  is  to  present  my  own  voucher 
for  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  meet  with  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  outside  public  ? 
A.  Not  now,  we  are  on  good  terms. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opposition  from  the  labor  organizations,  for  instance?  A.  No, 
we  had  at  one  time,  but  not  now. 

Q.  Or  the  manufacturers  ?     A.  No. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  effect  has  your  institution  upon  similar  outside  industries  ?  A.  Well,  there 
are  three  chair  making  establishments  in  Detroit  now,  and  the  industry  has  practically 
been  developed  since  we  began,  and  one  of  the  three  is  larger  than  ours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  travellers  ?         A.  One  man  only. 

Q.  Can  you  sell  all  that  you  require  in  the  open  market)  A.  Yes.  We  get  the 
same  prices  as  other  manufacturers.  We  keep  the  rate  that  they  do,  but  we  make  a 
better  article  in  my  opinion ;  in  fact  I  am  sure  there  is  no  better  article  made  in  the 
States  than  we  turn  out  here. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  the  system  of  giving  the  prisoners  a  portion  of  their  earnings  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  work  well  ?  A.  If  you  could  get  some  principle  where 
all  would  be  paid  for  their  work  properly  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea,  but  that  is  a  thing 
that  you  would  find  some  difficulty  in  accomplishing.  One  man  might  get  into  a  shop 
and  do  as  much  work  as  two  others,  and  those  other  two  would  expect  to  get  the  same 
proportion  of  their  earnings,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  takes  so  many  more  of  these 
others  to  make  a  chair. 

Q.  If  you  discriminate  I  suppose  it  would  give  rise  to  jealousy  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  labor — hard  labor  of  an  industral  kind — as  a  very  important  ele- 
ment in  prison  management  and  discipline  ?  A.  I  think  you  could  not  get  along  without 
it  very  well.     I  think  it  would  be  cruel  to  put  a  man  in  idleness. 

Q.  Are  the  men  that  you  get  from  the  city  mostly  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q  How  many  of  that  class  had  you  last  year?  A.  1,304.  The  majority  of  them 
are  sent  in  for  periods  from  twenty  to  ninety  days. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  on  ?     A.  Well,  you  cannot  get  much  work  from  them  at  tint 

Q.  Do  you  find  these  men  industrious  when  they  get  over  the  effects  of  their  spree? 
A.  If  they  would  only  work  outside  as  well  as  they  do  inside  the  gaol  many  of  them 
would  be  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Q.  Do  you  give  them  a  stint  ?     A.  No,  we  don'c  stint  them. 

Q.  Apart  altogether  from  the  reform  of  the  prisoner,  do  you  think  it  is  necessary 
in   order  to   have   good   discipline   in   the   institution  that  there  should  be  a  proper 
system  of  labor  f    A.  I  do. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  prison  labor  interferes  to  any  appreciable  extent  with  free  labor 
outside  1  A.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  men  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
mechanic.  I  do  not  think  that  we  do  any  injury  to  anybody.  Here  we  have  our  chair 
factory,  and  they  have  their  chair  factories  outside.  There  is  one  that  was  started  here 
with  the  material  that  they  got  from  me ;  it  was  started  under  our  own  nose,  and  I 
offered  no  objections  ;  in  fact,  when  the  occasion  required  I  lent  them  a  helping  hand. 

Q.  Assuming  that  it  is  right  not  to  conflict  with  outside  labour,  or  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  it,  would  it  be  far  better  for  the  State  to  select  an  industry  that 
is  not  in  existence  at  the  present  time,  and  carry  it  out  under  the  scheme  of  prison 
labour  against  all  comers  ?     A.  It  certainly  would  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  that  to  manufacturing  goods  that  interfered  with  outside  labor  1 
A.  Yes.  I  should  pursue  this  course  if  I  could.  If  I  were  a  boot  manufacturer,  and  if 
somebody  started  here  and  opened  up  a  big  prison  under  my  nose  with  the  same  industry 
that  I  was  carrying  on,  I  would  not  like  it ;  but  if  that  person  were  to  go  and  start 
another  manufacture,  start  say  the  manufacture  of  shoes  or  pegs,  I  would  take  no  objec- 
tion ;  but  I  go  with  my  eyes  open  and  I  take  my  chance. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Supposing  you  found  it  impossible  to  conduct  any  industry  that  would  not  affect 
outside  capital  in  some  way,  how  would  you  proceed  1  A.  I  would  take  the  one  that 
would  inflict  the  least  injury.  I  had  another  industry  here,  making  cloth,  and  they  ran 
away  behind.  I  made  some  tests  in  the  matter  and  submitted  them  to  the  Board.  The 
Board  of  Managers  said  they  were  losing  money ;  they  were  not  making  enough  to  pay 
their  foreman's  salary. 

Q.  They  ran  behind  did  they  ?     A.  Yes,  they  ran  behind  to  the  extent  of  $280,000. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor  ?  A.  Yes.  I  think  it  is 
•detrimental  to  the  proper  working  of  the  prison.  In  my  opinion  the  State  Account 
System  is  the  proper  system. 

Q.    And  that  the  work  ought  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Government  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  the  piece  price  system  ?  A.  That  it  is  simply  a  dodge  to  overcome  the 
objections  to  the  contract  system,  but  they  have  knocked  it  out  in  New  York  now.  It 
is  this  ;  I  agree  to  give  you  so  much  for  every  chair  you  make  for  me  ;  and  then  if  I 
make  a  plough  I  get  so  much  for  it,  and  I  use  your  material. 

Hod.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  It  really  does  not  differ  from  the  contract  system  to  any  great  extent  ?  A.  It  is 
only  technically  different.  Instead  of  the  man  being  employed  at  so  much  a  day  for  his 
labor,  the  manufacturer  pays  so  much  for  the  article  he  produces.  But  the  price  agreed 
upon  is  supposed  to  be  a  price  that  will  not  permit  the  person  employing  the  labor  to 
undersell  others  engaged  in  the  same  business  outside.  In  the  Massachusetts  State 
prison  they  sell  the  goods,  make  seats,  and  do  the  caning,  and  can  send  the  manu- 
factured article  out  at  about  half  the  price  I  can  do  it  for.  Any  man  that  under- 
takes the  work  by  this  piece-price  system  would  make  more  out  of  it  than  I  can  do. 
In  the  institution  I  have  mentioned,  I  think  they  have  got  35  cents  a  dozen  the 
advantage  of  me  in  the  matter  of  chairs.  I  don't  blame  the  men  for  kicking  against 
this  system.  There  is  no  necessity  for  this.  We  are  all  business  men  and  we  go  to- 
gether, and  we  can  come  to  a  common  understanding  as  to  how  we  are  to  put  our 
articles  in  the  market. 

Q.  As  a  Superintendent  of  the  Institution,  have  you  the  entire  control  of  the 
staff  under  you  1  A.  I  control  every  movement  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  about 
the  place. 
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Q.  Do  you  discharge  your  officers?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  fix  their  wages?  A.  No.  Every  year  I  bring  my  pay  roll  to  the 
Board,  and  if  I  want  to  raise  the  pay  of  any  officer,  I  say  I  would  like  to  have  his 
pay  raised  ;  his  services  are  worth  more  than  we  are  giving  him.  The  probability  is,  that 
my  recommendation  would  be  carried  out ;  then  as  regards  another,  I  would  say,  this 
man  has  got  all  he  is  worth.  They  invariably  fix  this  every  year  and  I  just  fill  up  the 
form  ;  and  that  is  my  wages'  sheet  for  the  current  twelve  months. 

Q.  Who  appoints  your  Board  ?  A.  The  Mayor.  Every  man  is  appointed  for  a  year. 
We  have  four  men  ;  my  Board  is  supposed  to  be  non-political. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  the  warden  of  the  prison  should  have  the  power 
you  are  possessed  of  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  his  men  and  the  discharge  of  them  ? 
A.  I  think  so.  I  regard  it  as  highly  important.  If  he  is  to  have  good  order  in  his  prison 
he  ought  to  have  full  authority.  I  am  sure  I  could  not  carry  on  this  prison  so  satisfac- 
torily if  I  had  not  the  appointment  of  my  own  officers. 

Q.  Do  you  judge  every  man  on  his  merits  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  don't  know  any  difference  between  Democrats  and  Republicans.  A.  No, 
I  have  got  two  men  on  my  Board  Democrats,  and  two  Republicans. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  consider  the  minimum  number  of  men  that  you 
can  employ  here  at  a  profit?  A.  Oh,  I  think  if  I  came  down  to  150  or  200  it  would 
keep  me  pretty  hard  to  get  the  accounts  even. 

Q.  You  think  you  ought  to  have  at  least  150?  A.  I  think  so.  I  keep  500  men 
cheaper  than  300  men,  and  300  cheaper  than  100. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  a  similiar  institution  in  the  State  have  you  not  ?  A.  We  have  one  in 
Ionia,  that  is  somewhat  similiar  to  this. 

Dr  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Supposing  in  Ontario  several  counties  were  united,  would  you  recommend  them 
to  establish  an  institution  such  as  this  unless  they  could  employ  fully  150  men  ?  A.  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  think  150  men  in  a  prison,  and  at  prison  labor,  would  be  equivalent  to 
75  or  80  outside  men,  not  more  than  that ;  taking  them  altogether.  Some  good  men  will 
do  as  much  as  any  man  outside,  but  you  have  to  take  the  average. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  we  have  got  now  what  is  called  a  Central  Prison ;  it  is  an 
industrial  prison  like  your  .own.  Prisoners  are  sentenced  to  that  establishment  by 
the  various  Courts,  and  some  are  transferred  from  the  common  goals,  where  a  warrant  is 
issued  for  their  removal.  It  is  now  felt  that  a  large  number  of  short  date  prisoners  are 
left  in  idleness,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  this  prison  in  the  central  part  of 
the  Province,  in  Toronto.  The  gaols  in  the  east  and  west  of  the  Province  are  a  long 
discance  from  the  Central  Prison,  and  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  removing 
prisoners  to  it  from  the  gaols  are  felt  to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  Would  you  recommend 
the  establishment  of  two  more  prisons  of  the  same  kind  for  short  date  prisoners  so  that 
all  could  be  kept  employed  ?     A.  I  certainly  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  establish  industries  in  the  common  gaols  ?  A.  No, 
not  very  well. 

Q.  Following  out  what  Dr.  Rosebrugh  has  just  asked,  do  you  think  you  could  carry 
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on  an  institution  of  the  kind  we  are  mentioning  with  less  than  150  men  ?  A.  I  do  not  think 
you  could  carry  one  on  with  less ;  but  I  think  with  that  number  you  oould  manage  it  very 
well. 

Mr  Jury. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  had  trouble  with  the  Trades  and  Labor  Unions.  Have  you 
the  same  system  now  in  operation  that  you  had  when  the  trouble  existed?  A.  I 
had  probably  less  trouble  than  any  other  manager  would  have,  because  they  were  in  favor 
of  the  system  I  had.  The  trouble  I  had  with  them  was  that  they  tried  to  get  in  some  of 
the  laws,  provisions  which  would  have  been  injurious  to  me.  We  had  no  trouble  as 
regards  our  system  of  work.  They  have  always  upheld  me  as  regards  that.  I  was 
visited  by  the  Labor  Commissioners.  I  had  visits  from  the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
and  the  other  Commissioners,  and  they  universally  endorsed  my  system  of  labor  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  was  carried  on,  as  being  less  detrimental  to  the  laboring  inter- 
ests than  those  adopted  elsewhere. 

Q.  Have  you  always  had  the  system  of  selling  in  the  open  market  at  the  regular 
market  prices  ?  A.  Not  always.  Before  I  came  here  Mr.  Brock  way  had  a  contract  for 
making  boots  and  shoes  which  expired  at  the  time  I  took  charge. 

Q.  The  objection  was  then  to  the  contract  system  previous  to  your  time  ?  A.  Yes, 
I  dropped  it,  and  there  has  been  no  objection  since. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  all  your  revenue  last  year  from  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  ? 
A.  Not  entirely.  We  get  an  allowance  for  board  in  respect  to  the  prisoners  that  we  get 
from  the  counties,  which  amounted  to  $21,996.70. 

Q.  That  wipes  off  the  profit  that  you  made  off  your  industry  ?  A.  Yes.  Our  indus- 
tries just  keep  us.     The  institution  is  little  more  than  self-sustaining. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q .  Do  you  get  any  profit  off  the  food  ?  A.  We  get  $1  per  head  for  the  prisoners 
that  are  brought  to  us  from  the  counties.  The  cost  is  about  nine  and  a  half  cents  per  day 
per  head  ;  probably  it  runs  about  50  or  55  cents  per  week. 

Q.  What  number  of  women  have  you  in  your  prison  ?     A.  84. 

Q.  What  are  they  employed  at)  A.  Making  clothing,  mending,  seating  chairs, 
and  washing. 

Q.  What  crimes  are  they  generally  charged  with  ?  A.  In  fact  everything  up  to 
murder. 

Q  Are  they  all  from  the  city  ?  A.  No.  For  those  who  come  from  all  over  the 
State,  the  State  pays  $1  a  week.  From  the  city  we  get  all  sorts  of  offences  ;  dis- 
orderly conduct ;  in  fact,  they  cover  the  whole  ground  of  criminality. 

Dr.  Rosbbrugh. 

Q.  Have  you  any  organization  for  looking  after  those  prisoners  who  have  served 
their  sentences  after  they  leave  the  House  of  Correction.  A.  We  have  one  ;  they  have 
an  open  door  at  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  if  they  will  go  there. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  this  is  at  all  a  successful  thing  ?  A.  In  keeping  these  people 
from  relapsing  into  crime  it  is  of  some  service,  but  I  cannot  say  a  great  deal  about  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  many  boys  here  who  have  been  in  a  reformatory  for  offences  1  A.  Yes, 
quite  a  number  of  them. 

Dr.  Rosbbrugh. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  the  disturbance  they  made  at  the  Charlestown  Prison  again** 
the  Bertillion  system  of  registration  ?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  believe  in  this  system  ?  A.  Yes.  We  have  it  in  operation  here,  I  will 
show  you  how  it  is  performed  presently  when  we  go  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  I  suppose  your  argument  in  regard  to  labor  is  this  :  That  if  these  men  were  not 
in  prison  and  were  good  members  of  society  they  would  be  producers,  and  being  in  gaol 
they  would  no  more  come  into  competition  with  others  than  they  would  if  they  were 
outside  ?  A.  The  only  difference  is  that  they  are  concentrated  here  at  one  occupation. 
These  men  are  all  employed  at  chair  making  and  if  they  were  outside  they  would  be  at 
harnessniaking,  shoemaking,  baking,  carpentering  and  cigarmaking,  and  in  some  cases 
perhaps  machinists. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  would  the  majority  of  these  fellows  be  working  outside ; 
would  they  not  be  loafing  and  throwing  their  time  away  ?  A.  Oh,  good  numbers  of  them 
would  be  working  if  they  were  outside. 

Q.  You  have  over  200  in  for  vagrancy  I  notice  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  they  be  working  ?     A  They  ought  to  be  working. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  religious  instruction  f  A.  Every  Sunday  morning  we 
have  religious  services  in  the  chapel.  The  preaching  is  conducted  by  some  of  the 
leading  clergy  in  the  city ;  and  every  fourth  Sunday  we  have  a  Catholic  service.  Every 
Sunday  afternoon  we  have  a  bible  class  conducted  by  a  merchant  in  the  city,  and  for 
the  women  in  the  afternoon  a  lady  attends  here  and  takes  up  this  kind  of  work. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  ?  A.  Yes ;  we  have  got  a  library,  which  is  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  many  of  the  prisoners. 

Q.  Have  you  any  secular  instruction  during  the  week  ?  A  Yes,  we  have  evening 
schools. 

Q.  Have  you  any  entertainments,. lectures,  or  anything  of  that  kind?  A.  Yes.  We 
will  have  these  a  couple  of  times  a  month  when  the  weather  is  cold. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  general  result.  What  effect  has  all  this  in 
the  way  of  reform  ?  A.  I  wish  I  could  answer  that  question  differently  from  what  I  have 
to  do.  I  cannot  say  very  much  good  has  been  done  in  that  direction.  There  has  been 
some  good  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  a  great  many  people  expect.  I  have  ten  or  a  dozen 
in  the  city  here  that  I  feel  considerably  proud  of,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  women 
and  men  scattered  over  the  country  ;  but  compared  with  the  whole  it  is  discouraging. 

Q.  Does  your  treatment  here  do  any  good  to  the  drunk  and  disorderly  ?  A.  I  think 
short  sentences  have  very  little  effect  in  this  way.  A  man  is  in  the  habit  of  coming  in 
here  for  drunkenness  about  twenty  or  thirty  days,  and  this  is  just  enough  to  sharpen  his 
appetite  for  drink  ;  he  is  burning  for  it.  He  will  go  out  to-day  and  probably  be  back 
to-morrow  morning.  We  have  had  some  very  successful  cures  of  drunkenness  in  six  or 
nine  months,  or  a  year.  The  treatment  then  may  accomplish  something,  and  there  are 
opium  eaters  we  have  pretty  nearly  cured.  We  keep  them  at  work.  We  break  them  off 
gradually.     You  cannot  shut  off  opium  as  you  could  whiskey. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  your  treatment  on  tramps.  Does  this  enforced  labor  give 
him  any  zest  for  work  ?  A.  Not  a  bit,  These  are  fellows  I  want  particularly  to  catch. 
You  cannot  pick  up  a  paper  without  seeing  some  outrage  committed  by  this  class.  They 
know  what  the  sentences  are  all  the  way  from  Toronto  to  Chicago  ;  all  through  Ohio  and 
Illinois.  They  commit  some  petty  larceny  about  $2  worth,  if  they  want  to  get  in  for  the 
winter  to  sone  prison  where  the  treatment  is  mild ;  they  steal  some  little  thing,  a  pair  of 
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shoes  perhaps,  anything  of  that  kind.  They  get  three  months  and  this  sees  the  winter 
through  and  lands  them  until  the  summer  comes  on.  After  they  have  passed  through 
December,  January  and  February,  they  are  taken  into  the  sunshine  again. 

Q.  What  effect  has  hard  work  upon  them  ?    A.  They  get  fat  upon  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  find  work  any  punishment  to  the  man  who  generally  works  when  he  is 
sober  ?  A.  No,  idleness  is  a  punishment  to  him.  On  a  Sunday  they  even  come  to  me 
repeatedly  and  ask  me  to  let  them  work.  I  have  allowed  them  to  work  on  a  holiday  for 
their  sakes      It  is  a  punishment  to  be  kept  in  idleness. 

Q.  On  holidays,  do  you  supply  them  with  books  to  read  ?  A.  Yes,  and  they  have 
letters  to  write. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  give  a  liberal  diet  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  left  to  your  discretion  too  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  punishment  1  A.  We  have  various  kinds  of  punishment. 
We  keep  them  in  front  of  the  office  sometimes  ;  take  their  meals  away  from  them.  If  a 
man  is  working  up  the  good  time  law  we  take  off  five  days ;  then  as  regards  another, 
we  put  him  in  a  dark  cell  by  himself,  give  him  bread  and  water,  and  occasionally  a  good 
slapping  on  the  bare  bottom.  As  regards  whipping  we  very  seldom  carry  it  into  effect. 
We  have  not  had  more  than  five  or  six  in  two  years,  but  it  is  a  potent  medicine  and 
works  well  after  you  have  administered  it.  There  is  one  great  thing  about  this  punish- 
ment question.  A  man  can  ad  minster  a  certain  course  of  punishment  every  day  and  not 
be  able  to  reach  the  offender,  but  by  a  little  study  how  you  are  to  deal  with  him  you  can 
bring  him  under  subjection.  There  are  some  men  who  if  you  were  to  chop  them  with  an 
axe  would  not  wink,  and  it  is  no  good  punishing  them  in  that  way.  We  would  probably 
get  at  such  men  through  their  stomach.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  man  I  could  not  reach  in 
some  way.  I  have  had  from  Texas,  some  of  the  most  notorious  gangs  of  criminals  that  have 
ever  pestered  the  country.  I  have  had  as  many  as  sixteen  in  one  batch,  and  very  seldom 
have  I  had  trouble  with  them.  I  have  had  more  tromble  with  tramps  than  anybody  ; 
they  are  downright  shirks  and  they  won't  work  if  they  can  help  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  falling  into  that  habit. 
Is  it  hereditary  with  them  ?  A.  I  think  in  certain  cases  it  is.  I  have  got  pretty  severely 
called  over  the  coals  several  times  because  I  was  not  philanthropic  enough  to  treat  them 
with  some  of  the  highly  ornamental  nonsense  that  has  been  suggested  by  a  few  of  our 
advanced  reformers. 

Dr  Rosbbrugh. 

Q.  Have  you  an  inebriate  asylum  in  your  city  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  one  for  the  special  treatment  of 
drunkards  ?  A.  In  some  instances  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  do  good.  If  you  could  put 
them  there  and  keep  them  there  long  enough.  We  have  never  had  any  success  with 
drunkards  in  less  than  six  months. 

Q.  A  great  many  people  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  drunkenness  is  not  an  offence 
for  which  they  ought  to  be  sent  to  prison.  What  do  you  think  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  that 
short  terms  of  imprisonment  do  them  any  good  at  all  events. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Take  the  class  of  drunkards  that  you  get  here  and  that  we  get  in  all  our 
prisons.     Do  you  think  that  an  inebriate  asylum  would  be  a  better  place  for  them  if  therr 
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were  a  system  of  labor  connected  with  it,  as  in  a  well  conducted  prison  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would,  but  it  would  remove  the  objection  some  people  have  of  sending  the 
drunks  to  gaol. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  a  special  ward  in  an  industrial  prison  ?  A.  Well,  it 
would  depend  upon  the  person,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  treatment  would  be 
most  effectual  in  individual  cases.  It  is  only  a  little  time  ago  that  a  young  man  went 
out  of  this  prison  determined  to  overcome  the  habit;  he  struggled  hard,  and  I  told 
him  if  he  could  not  resist  that  this  craving  to  come  right  back.  He  got  six  months, 
and  now  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  The  treatment  in  his  case  was  sufficiently 
long. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  this  institution  is  self-sustaining,  do  you  mean  that  it  pays 
your  salary  and  the  salaries  of  all  your  officers,  and  all  the  expense  connected  with  it  t 
A.  Everything ;  repairs,  and  everything  else ;  everything  connected  with  the  entire 
prison  is  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  our  labor,  and  the  revenue  for  the  current  year. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Have  you  any  societies  here  for  taking  men  by  the  hand  when  they  leave  the 
place  1  A.  We  have  one ;  it  is  called  the  house  of  industry,  where  a  man  can  do  work 
after  he  leaves  the  prison  until  he  gets  a  place  ;  that  is,  if  he  likes  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

Q.  The  Act  gives  you  power  to  shorten  the  time  of  the  prisoners  by  their  good 
conduct  when  they  are  here.  If  prisoners  are  here  for  felony,  do  they  leave  on  parole  ? 
A.  No,  they  are  discharged  absolutely.  For  instance,  if  they  are  sentenced  to  a  year's 
imprisonment  under  the  Act,  they  can  make  their  periods  shorter  by  from  33  to  60 
days. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  open  door  for  prisoners  after  their  release  is  a  good  thing 
for  them  ?  A.  Well  it  does  something,  but  a  great  deal  more  m;ght  be  done  in  that 
direction.  You  might  get  places  for  the  prisoners.  As  regards  girls,  it  is  seldom  that 
they  stay  until  their  time  is  up  without  getting  a  situation. 

Q  Are  the  short-time  prisoners  sent  here  or  are  they  detained  in  the  county  gaols  ? 
A.  No  ;  they  are  as  a  rule  kept  in  the  county  gaols. 

Q.  The  county  gaols  are  used  only  as  places  of  detention  ?  A.  Well,  I  cannot  say 
that  exactly.  There  are  some  short  term  men  there.  Our  gaols  all  through  the  State 
are  half  of  them  full  now  with  men  under  sentence  of  from  30  days  to  three  months. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  don't  approve  of  this  1  A.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  good  plan,  or  a 
good  system. 


Lansing,  Michigan, 

August  24th,  1890 

Mr.  G.  A.  Gower,  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  State  Reform  School,  gave 
evidence  as  follows  : — 

The  institution  was  first  established  as  a  house  of  correction  for  juvenile  offenders 
in  September,  1856.  The  buildings  were  then  adapted  for  use  on  the  congregate  plan. 
Childen  of  both  sexes  under  fifteen  years  were  received,  (and  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Court)  for  any  period  for  which  they  might  be  sentenced.  The 
name  was  changed  to  the  Reform  school  in  1859,  and  at  that  time  the  Board  of  Control 
decided  that  they  would  receive  no  more  girla  The  Reform  schaol  is  now  conducted  on 
the  cottage  principle.  At  present  there  are  475  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
sixteen  in  this  school,  254  new  boys  were  admitted  last  year.  The  requirements  for 
admission  are,  that  a  boy  must  be  between  the  ages  named  and  convicted  of  some  offence 
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punishable  by  law  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  All  commitments  are  until  seventeen  years 
unless  sooner  discharged  according  to  law,  except  in  the  case  of  truants,  who  may  be 
committed  for  a  period  not  less  than  nine  months  and  not  extending  beyond  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  subject  to  discharge  by  the  Board  of  Control  in  every  case.  The  Board  of 
Control  may  discharge  any  inmate  when  he  is  reformed,  or  may  release  on  leave  of  absence 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  imposed.  The  industries  of  the  institution  are 
farming,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  baking,  steam-fitting,  gas-fitting,  carpentering,  plumbing, 
printing,  and  chair-caning.  Forty -three  employes  are  engaged  in  the  institution  The 
farm  is  260  acres  in  extent  and  is  under  good  cultivation.  On  this  farm  as  many  boys 
are  employed  as  are  likely  to  be  able  to  find  a  place  on  farms  outside  when  they  leave 
the  school.  All  our  boys,  Mr.  Gower  continued,  are  in  school  half  of  each  day  and  they 
work  half  of  each  day.  Our  boys  are  in  school  four  and-a-half  hours.  They  have  five 
hours  for  eating  and  play,  and  ten  hours  for  sleep.  This  makes  up  the  twenty -four.  We 
have  ten  school  rooms,  seven  of  which  are  in  our  seven  cottages  and  three  in  the  main 
building,  whieh  you  see  is  being  re-erected,  and  a  very  fine  structure  it  will  be  when 
completed.  At  school  we  confine  ourselves  to  teaching  the  English  branches,  giving 
special  attention  to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  with  elementary  work  in  language. 
In  the  printing  department  there  are  50  boys  employed. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  they  taught  as  if  they  were  at  work  in  an  ordinary  office  ?  A-  A  great  deal 
better.  In  an  ordinary  office  a  boy  would  be  placed  for  a  long  period  at  the  most 
degrading  kind  of  work  that  can  be  found  for  him.  He  would  have  to  be  the  devil  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  and  years  would  elapse  before  he  would  be  allowed  to  undertake 
important  work.  Here  a  boy  is  at  once  put  to  responsible  employment.  He  is  part  of 
his  time  at  newspaper  work  and  part  of  his  time  at  jobbing  work.  In  an  ordinary  office 
a  boy  has  no  opportunity  for  exercising  his  taste  in  jobbing  work  ;  but  here  he  is  allowed 
to  have  experience  in  both  branches,  and  the  training  is  very  valuable  to  him. 

Q.  Have  you  a  paper  in  connection  with  the  establishment  7  A.  No,  It  requires 
a  great  amount  of  time,  which  I  think  can  be  employed  in  a  better  way.  When  you 
think  it  over  it  necessitates  a  great  deal  of  work  to  get  out  a  paper  or  periodical.  I  know 
in  some  institutions  the  superintendent  spends  half  his  time  in  working  on  it 

Q.  Are  these  boys  when  they  leave  here  generally  absorbed  into  the  printing  offices 
throughout  the  country  1  A.  Yes  ;  we  as  a  rule  know  that  a  boy  is  to  land  in  a  printing 
office  before  he  leaves  here.  This  department  is  only  two  years  old,  but  we  have  turned 
out  boys  already  who  have  been  able  to  take  their  places  in  the  best  offices  in  the  country. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  your  cottage  system  and  your  method  of  employment  ?  A. 
Each  of  the  seven  cottages  that  we  have  here  has  a  population  of  fifty  boys,  and  it  is 
under  a  cottage  manager  and  his  wife  ;  we  don't  call  them  the  cottage  father  and 
mother  as  they  do  in  some  places.  We  are  a  reform  school.  We  are  in  the  business 
of  reforming  boys  and  we  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  reform  boys  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  sugar-coat  the  thing  over  with  fancy  expressions  of  that 
kind.  You  will  get  that  kind  of  thing  I  have  no  doubt  down  in  Ohio.  There  are  six 
boys  employed  in  the  laundry.  In  the  carpenters'  shop  forty  boys  are  generally  at  work. 
Mr.  Gower  explained  that  the  object  in  view  was  to  give  a  good  practical  training  com- 
bined with  a  thorough  technical  knowledge.  Here,  he  said,  as  in  the  printing  office,  a 
boy  will  learn  in  one  year  in  four  and-a-half  hours  a  day  more  than  he  learns  in  five  years 
if  he  goes  to  an  outside  establishment.  Our  training  is  more  systematic.  If  a  lad  goes 
to  a  carpenter  shop  he  is  put  to  rough  work  for  half  his  time.  We  adopt  no  such  prin- 
ciple here.  We  don't  use  machinery,  all  is  done  by  hand  and  we  have  a  regular  course 
of  work  for  our  boys.  The  instructor  here  is  one  of  the  managers  of  the  cottages.  Our 
cottage  managers  fill  these  various  offices.  Here  Mr.  Gower  remarked,  pointing  to  a 
little  fellow  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  is  a  graduate  of  Penetanguishene.  In  the  cane  shop 
the  numbers  vary.  We  have  100  boys  in  this  shop  and  these  boys  are  the  newer  anrf 
the  smaller  ones ;  those  who  are  too  small  to  do  anything  else  are  often  placed  at  chai 
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caning,  and  those  who  are  so  new  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  their  tastes  and  capacity. 
This,  in  other  words,  is  the  "  catch  all/'  and  they  radiate  from  this  point.  If  we  want  a 
boy  for  the  tailors'  shop  or  the  printing  office,  we  take  the  most  useful  one  out  of  this 
room. 

Q.  On  what  principle  do  you  do  the  work  ?  A.  The  frames  are  sent  in  and  we  do 
it  on  the  State  account  principle.  In  the  tailors'  shop  from  50  to  60  boys  are  employed 
at  tailoring.  We  do  no  outside  work  ;  we  make  all  the  clothes  that  we  wear  and  we 
make  the  suits  that  each  boy  is  supplied  with  when  he  leaves  the  institution. 
We  do  this  and  we  teach  a  trade  to  this  number  of  boys,  so  that  each  one  when  he  leaves 
us  is  able  to  earn  his  living  at  it. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  boys  stick  to  this  trade  when  they  go  out  ?  A.  A  great 
many  of  them  do.  All  the  mending  for  the  establishment  is  done  here,  and  the  bedding 
is  made  also.     Our  boys  when  they  first  come  here  are  put  in  the  mending  branch. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  have  a  distinctive  dress  material  for  your  boys  ?  A.  Yes,  it  is  Melton 
tweed,  similar  to  the  Canadian  etoffe.  The  bakery  gives  employment  to  one  man  and 
three  boys.  They  bake  all  the  bread  required  for  the  establishment.  One-half  of  it 
is  made  from  Minnesota  spring  wheat,  and  the  other  half  from  Michigan  winter.  We 
keep  forty  cows,  and  they  produce  all  the  milk  we  use.  (The  Commission  were  conducted 
over  one  of  the  school  rooms — one  of  the  older  structures,  which  was  erected  twenty 
years  ago.)  The  cottage  manager's  wife  is  the  teacher  of  the  school,  the  husband  during 
the  day  is  engaged  at  other  employment  For  instance,  Mr.  St.  John,  who  has  charge 
of  this  cottage,  is  a  book-keeper.  Another  cottage  manager  is  the  farmer,  another  the 
printer,  another  has  charge  of  the  cane  shop,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Is  the  wife  invariably  the  school  teacher  ?  A.  Yes,  in  every  instance.  These 
boys  are  in  school  from  6:30  until  11  o'clock.  We  rise  at  5:30.  Each  boy  makes  his 
bed  and  washes  his  face  and  hands  and  has  half  an  hour's  play  before  breakfast  They 
go  into  the  yard  at  1 1  o'clock  and  play  until  at  any  rate  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and  then 
they  work  after  dinner  from  12:30.  At  5  o'clock  they  go  to  the  cottage  and  wash  their 
faces  and  hands ;  they  have  five  or  ten  minutes  to  play,  and  they  then  take  their  supper  at 
5:30.  They  are  through  about  quarter  to  six  or  a  little  after.  In  the  winter  time  they 
spend  some  time  in  the  school  room,  and  at  a  quarter  past  seven  they  retire  for  the  night. 
We  have  a  holiday  every  Saturday  afternoon. 

Q  How  does  the  course  of  instruction  correspond  with  the  common  school  instruc- 
tion of  the  country  ?  A.  We  generally  give  the  usual  English  branches,  and  aim  at  a 
fair  elementary  education,  but  we  don't  always  keep  a  boy  here  until  he  is  a  scholar. 
We  discharge  the  boys  whenever  we  think  it  is  best  for  them  to  go — whenever  it  is 
better  for  them  to  leave  than  to  stay  any  longer  here.  We  don't  say  that  he  must  have 
so  much  arithmetic,  so  much  geography,  so  much  tailoring,  so  much  carpentering,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  We  simply  say  that,  everything  considered,  it  is  better  for  him  to 
go.  We  might  have  the  best  scholar  in  the  institution  ready  to  go  out  apparently,  but 
if  he  has  no  home  to  go  to,  and  if  we  cannot  find  a  place  for  him  we  keep  him  until  we 
have  a  place.  We  don't  turn  him  out  because  he  has  reached  a  certain  standard.  We 
deal  with  this  matter  on  a  common  sense  basis.  Another  thing  in  which  we  stand  alone 
is,  that  we  have  no  system  of  grades,  honors,  badges,  or  rewards  of  any  kind,  because 
we  don't  think  it  is  best  We  think  these  unnatural  and  that  they  create  an  abnormal 
condition  of  affairs.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  keep  a  double  entry  book  to  tell  whether 
a  boy  is  a  good  boy  or  not.  The  system  of  grades  was  in  vogue  at  one  time  in  our 
institution,  but  we  abandoned  it  for  several  reasons,  chiefly  because  it  was  at  variance 
with  the  influences  for  right  doing  which  a  boy  will  meet  on  leaving  school,  when  he  goes 
into  the  outside  world.  We  are  supposed  to  have  our  fingers  on  the  moral  pulse  of  every 
boy  here  without  having  a  debit  or  credit  side  of  an  account  The  system  of  grades, 
honors,  badges,  means  that  you  say  to. a  boy,  "  You  may  be  as  bad  a  boy  as  you  like — 
steal,  8 wear,  lie,  you  may  be  filthy,  lazy  and  everything  of  the  kind — just  as  bad  as  you 
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like  but  don't  let  us  catch  you  at  it  and  you  are  a  model  youth."  That  is  what  this 
system  says.  It  encourages  deception  on  the  part  of  the  inmates  more  than  anything 
else. 

Q.  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that  that  system  would  tend  to  make  a 
good  prisoner  without  making  a  good  man  ?  A.  Yes.  You  make  a  model  boy  for  an 
institution  without  making  a  good  man  of  him.  I  have  thought  this  subject  out  care- 
fully and  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  we  have  adopted.  The 
great  majority  of  the  boys  who  come  here  under  our  care  are  not  by  nature  bad,  but  they 
are  the  creatures  of  unfortunate  circumstances  for  which  they  are  in  no  way  responsible. 
They  have  been  deprived  of  the  influences  which  a  good  home  supplies  and  have  naturally, 
almost  inevitably,  drifted  into  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  which  are  prejudicial  to  their 
own  welfare  and  dangerous  to  society.  What  they  need  is  training  and  education,  such 
as  will  restore  them  to  their  normal  condition.  Oould  they  have  been  placed  in  good 
homes  when  they  were  sent  to  us,  most  of  them  would  probably  have  been  saved  to 
society  without  any  intervention  of  the  institution.  It  is  in  order  to  make  this  institu- 
tion supply  the  place  of  a  good  home  that  we  proceed  upon  these  lines.  Now,  the  system 
of  grades,  honors,  and  badges,  simply  appeals  to  a  boy  from  the  standpoint  of  policy, 
but  policy  is  not  the  strongest  motive  in  the  boy's  nature  *o  which  appeal  can  be  made. 
The  system  I  contend  is  wrong  in  theory,  because  it  assumes  to  determine  character  by 
keeping  a  record  of  observed  misdeeds.  It  assumes  that  ht  is  a  good  boy  who  is  not 
known  to  be  indulging  in  glaring  vices.  It  encourage3  dishonesty  amongst  the  inmates 
of  the  institution  because  it  is  seen  that  not  the  best  boys  but  the  biggest  liars — those 
who  most  successfully  elude  detection  of  their  wrong  doing — are  the  ones  who  gain  pro- 
motion most  rapidly.  It  often  happens  that  in  institutions  where  this  system  is  in 
operation  the  boys  wearing  the  highest  honors  are  not  those  who  make  the  most  persistent 
efforts  to  do  right,  Moreover,  the  system  unfits  a  boy  for  entering  the  outside  world,  as 
I  have  already  said,  and  if  honestly  administered,  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  discharg- 
ing boys  who  should  leave  the  institution  at  an  earlier  date  than  that  provided  under 
such  regulations. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  the  congregate  to  the  cottage  plan  in  an  institution  such  as  yours  ? 
A.  In  any  institution  I  would  have  a  combination  of  the  congregate  and  cottage  plan.  I 
would  have  a  main  building  with  a  kind  of  receiving  department  where  I  would  keep  the 
boys  at  first  until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  their  character.  I  would  bring  them 
under  observation.  I  would  try  to  ascertain  their  tastes  and  capacities,  and  learn  where 
they  can  be  most  advantageously  located.  They  need  this  for  a  time.  Whenever  a  boy 
runs  away—  and  boys  sometimes  do  from  every  institution — it  is  almost  always  a  new 
boy.  Thus  the  new  boys  want  more  looking  after  than  the  boys  who  have  been  here  for 
some  time. 

Q.  What  accommodation  have  you  in  the  main  building?  A.  There  are  four 
school  rooms  iu  the  main  building,  the  dormitory  rooms,  the  receiving  department,  which 
as  I  have  already  explained,  brings  them  more  intimately  under  our  care  and  observation, 
and  we  can  do  better  and  locate  them  more  advantageously  afterwards.  This  does  not 
interfere  with  the  cottage  system  at  all.  In  the  main  building  we  have  also  the 
employes'  dining  room,  tailors'  shop,  printing  office,  and  as  I  have  already  said,  dormi 
tories,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  administrative  part,  offices  for  myself,  and  a  guest's  room. 

Mr.  Jury  : 

Q.  When  a  boy  has  been  here  three  or  four  years,  do  you  find  that  he  wants  to  go 
away  1  A.  I  would  not  give  a  cent  for  a  boy  who  would  want  to  stay  in  an  institution 
all  his  time.  We  don't  want  our  boys  to  be  anxious  about  leaving,  nor  to  lie  awake  at 
nights,  because  they  can't  leave  the  institution.  It  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  matter  just 
to  draw  the  line  at  the  right  point.  We  try  to  cultivate  the  true  idea  of  the  relations 
that  ought  to  exist. 

Q.  Does  a  boy  feel  that  he  is  a  prisoner  and  want  to  get  out,  or  does  he  feel  that  he 
is  being  benefited  here  1    A.  Most  of  them  feel  that  they  are  being  benefited,  and  they 
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are  quite  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  institution  to  say  when  they  should  go.  We  have 
some  boys  who  are  grumblers,  and  talk  about  not  wanting  to  stay  in  prison  all  their  lives 
and  who  rebel  against  any  restraint  and  the  like  ;  others  are  contented  and  happy.  We 
endeavour  to  preserve  the  golden  mean  as  between  those  two  classes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  encourage  the  boys  to  talk  freely  to  the  officers,  so  that  you  know 
all  that  they  want  ?  A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  glad  you  noticed  that.  We  encourage  the  utmost 
cordiality  between  the  boys  and  the  officers.  We  plan  to  have  the  boys  feel  that  when 
they  come  here  they  are  in  the  hands  of  friends ;  that  we  want  to  do  them  good.  On 
entering  we  tell  a  boy  that  he  must  do  what  he  is  told,  and  when  the  boy  realizes  that 
and  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  friends  and  is  anxious  to  do  his  best  he  is  in  a  good  healthy 
condition.  I  always  have  a  long  talk  with  a  boy  on  coming  ;  going  over  the  grounds  of 
his  relations  with  us. 

Of  a  double  cottage  Mr.  Gower  said,  we  have  in  this  about  100  boys,  50  on  each 
side.  One  side  is  entirely  separated  from  the  other  by  partition  walls,  and  you  will  see 
that  each  one  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  a  single  cottage ;  for  puposes  of 
convenience  of  management  and  economy  the  building  is  all  under  one  roof.  The  cottage 
manager  of  one  side  of  the  establishment,  might  on  occasions  look  alter  both  sides.  We 
never  allow  any  of  our  cottages  to  be  left  without  one  of  the  managers  being  there ;  but 
here  any  one  of  the  four  can  look  after  the  whole  building  for  a  little  while.  We  have  a 
front  entrance  for  the  cottage  manager  and  his  wife,  a  sitting  room  opening  into  the 
school  room.  We  think  that  this  arrangement  of  the  cottage  is  the  most  economical  and 
most  convenient,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  best  in  every  way. 

This  double  cottage,  complete  with  heating  apparatus,  and  everything  else,  cost 
$18,000 ;  that  is,  the  double  building.  I  do  not  know  any  institution  that  has  such 
excellent  accommodation  for  100  boys  and  the  officers  constructed  at  such  a  cost. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  That  is  $180  a  head — does  this  include  furniture  as  well  ?  A.  Complete,  furni- 
ture and  everything. 

Q.  What  amount  of  cubic  space  do  you  allow  for  each  boy  ?     A.  400  feet. 

Q.  What  system  of  ventilation  have  you  ?  A.  No  particular  system  but  the  place 
is  thoroughly  well  ventilated  and  heated  by  steam. 

Q-  Do  you  prefer  this  system  of  associated  dormitories  to  any  other  system — even  to 
having  nice  little  rooms  where  every  boy  would  have  a  bed-room  to  himself  without  regard 
to  structural  expense  ?  A.  If  you  could  afford  to  give  a  room  to  each  boy  entirely  to 
himself  it  would  be  as  well,  but  the  expense  is  so  great ;  however,  from  a  moral  stand- 
point, I  don't  believe  there  is  any  more  danger  in  the  associated  than  the  separate  room. 
You  see  these  boys  go  to  their  beds ;  the  boys  will  nearly  always  say  their  prayers,  and 
there  is  the  utmost  respect  paid  to  personal  rights.  There  is  one  boy  in  each  room  known 
as  the  watch  boy,  who  is  expected  to  keep  a  watch  on  what  is  going  on. 

Q.  How  do  you  minimize  the  evils  of  masturbation ;  or  is  it  minimized  1  A.  We 
did  it  by  lecturing  the  boys  as  to  their  filthy  habits,  by  talking  to  them  privately.  I 
think  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  is  to  parade  anything  like  this  before  them.  You  tell 
a  boy  something  that  he  ought  not  to  do,  and  the  tendency  is  to  try  to  avoid  it; 
stringent  precautions  are  adopted  as  regards  all  forms  of  immorality.  We  have  always 
the  cottage  manager  near  at  hand. 

Q.  Have  you  the  gas  burning  1     A.  Yes,  we  have  always  the  gas  burning  low. 

Q.  Then  I  understand,  Mr.  Gower,  that  but  for  expense,  you  would  prefer 
small  rooms  ?  A.  Yes,  just  as  I  would  have  50  boys  in  a  family  to  keep  down  expense ; 
I  would  reduce  the  number  but  for  the  additional  cost.  We  must  have  reasonable 
regard  to  economy  in  all  these  matters. 
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Qt  Does  the  farming  community  absorb  any  considerable  number  of  the  boys  who 
leave  your  establishment  ?  A.  Out  of  the  250  who  go  out  every  year,  we  probably 
locate  75  with  farmers.  Out  of  the  75,  about  50  remain  more  or  less  permanently.  You 
see  they  come  from  the  towns  chiefly  to  us,  and  they  have  generally  parents  there.  Very 
few  are  orphans  entirely  ;  but  only  a  limited  number  have  got  their  parents  living  to- 
gether.    Many  of  them  have  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  been  separated  for  sometime. 

Q.  In  that  case  what  would  you  do  ?     A.  That  would  depend  upon  the  circumstances. 

Q.  Should  an  institution  of  this  kind  be  away  from  a  town  altogether,  or  ought  it 
to  be  in  reasonable  proximity  to  a  town  and  the  public  generally  1  A.  I  would  have 
it  within  reasonable  proximity,  but  not  in  the  town.  I  would  have  it  where  there  is 
good  society  about.  I  would  have  a  farm  connected  with  it  for  the  purpose  of  economi- 
cal and  effective  management  and  administration.     I  would  not  have  it  in  the  town. 

Q.  Would  you  put  it  a  hundred  miles  away  from  a  city  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  more  efficient  management  is  obtained  where  the  public  are 
able  to  visit  and  look  at  the  institution  1  A.  It  is  desirable  to  have  boys  where  they  are 
in  contact  with  the  public  ;  you  don't  want  them  to  be  where  they  are  huddled  away  from 
everybody.  The  more  you  get  the  boys  in  touch  with  outside  life  the  better  for  them  ; 
but  to  have  it  inside  a  large  town  would  be  embarrassing  and  disagreeable. 

Q.  What  was  your  expenditure  for  the  last  year  ?  A.  Our  expenditure  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1890,  was,  salaries  $13,169.52;  teachers'  salaries,  $3,738.01;  pro- 
visions, $15,465.29  ;  clothing  and  shoes,  $5,031.74  ;  bedding,  $1,006.32  ;  heating,  $1,946- 
•44  ;  laundry,  $711.66 ;  crockery  and  cooking  utensils,  $455.53  ;  repairs  and  alterations, 
$3,128,17  ;  discharged  inmates,  including  new  suit  of  clothes  and  railway  fare,  $1,647.90; 
library,  printing,  stationery,  postage,  freight,  etc.,  $1,457.66 ;  fuel,  $5,437.59  ;  light, 
$1,609.72  ;  chair  work,  $5,246.23  ;  school  expenses,  $384.55  ;  general  expenses,  $163.55  ; 
furniture,  $538.81  ;  medical  expenses,  $773.75  ;  farming  account,  $2,530.75  ;  hay  and 
grain,  $1,665.90;  water  supply,  $675.00 ;  wagons,  harness  repairs,  $320.56;  painting, 
etc.,  $443.02  ;  interest  $14.00  ;  total,  $68,010.97.  This  includes  chair  department  and 
everything. 

Q.  Now  the  receipts  J  A.  The  receipts  are  from  the  State,  $53,000 ;  shop  work, 
$7,992.71  ;  visitors  (we  make  a  nominal  charge  of  ten  cents  from  visitors),  $167.70; 
farm  stock,  $990.93  ;  interest,  $396.80  ;  printing,  stationery,  little  items  of  printing  we 
have  done  for  outside  parties,  $264.39  ;  kitchen  furniture  transfer,  $75.00  ;  miscellaneous, 
$906.21 ;  bills  receivable,  $1,000  ;  total,  $64,793.94.  We  have  a  little  place  for  the 
hospital  which  cost  $3,900  ;  the  surgeon  is  a  physician  from  the  town;  he  is  paid  $300  a 
year.     He  comes  when  we  require  him  ;  we  summon  him  by  telephone. 

Q  What  do  the  boys  have  in  the  way  of  amusements  A.  Baseball  is  the 
great  game. 

Q.  Have  you  any  amusemements  on  Sundays  1  A.  The  day  is  entirely  occupied  in 
other  ways. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  amusements  on  Sundays  in  order  to  keep 
the  boys  out  of  harm  ?     A.  No,  it  is  unnecessary. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  is  done  on  Sunday  from  the  time  the  boys  rise  in  the  morning 
till  they  retire  at  night  1  A.  They  rise  half  an  hour  later  than  on  ordinary  days —  at  a 
quarter  to  six  o'clock.  They  make  their  beds,  the  same  as  on  other  days,  and  have  their 
breakfast  about  seven  o'clock.  From  seven  o'clock  until  nine  they  are  in  the  schoolroom 
reading  library  books  and  getting  ready  their  lessons  for  the  Sunday  school.  There 
is  Sunday  school  from  nine  to  ten  at  which  the  boys  are  taught  by  the  officers  of 
the  institution ;  then  from  ten  to  twelve  the  children  are  either  in  chapel,  or  in  pleasant 
weather  in  summer  we  take  them  into  the  lawn,  and  they  take  their  library  books 
there  with  them.     They  are  under  the  care  of  the  officers  of  the  institution,  and  are 
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occupied  conversing  or  reading  library  books.  At  twelve  o'clock  they  go  to  dinner. 
In  cold  or  rainy  weather  part  of  them  stay  in  the  chapel  and  the  officers  take  the 
others  to  the  schoolroom.  After  dinner  until  2.30  they  would  be  at  their  ease,  either 
conversing  or  reading  library  books.  From  2.30  to  4  o'clock  or  3.30  there  is  the 
regular  Sunday  service  performed  by  some  clergyman  from  some  church  in  the  city. 

Hon  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  As  to  the  Roman  Catholic  services,  what  do  you  do  1  A.  The  Catholic  priest  is 
at  liberty  to  visit  us  when  ever  he  likes,  when  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  institution.  He  comes  here  generally  after  the  Protestant  service  is  over,  and  when 
he  comes  we  call  the  boys  to  order  and  from  50  to  75  get  into  line  and  go  to  the  chapel 
with  him  ;  nobody  can  tell  what  he  does  with  them,  but  we  believe  that  whatever  he  does 
it  is  good  for  them.  No  officer  of  the  institution  has  ever  yet  been  to  the  chapel  with 
them  when  the  priest  has  been  there.  All  who  go  with  him  are  Roman  Catholic  boys. 
He  comes  here  ordinarily  about  once  in  two  weeks.  From  the  time  of  the  close  of  the 
services  the  boys  are  taken  for  a  walk  by  the  cottage  managers,  and  at  tea  the  same  rule 
is  observed  as  on  ordinary  days. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  are  of  the  opinion  then  that  amusements  are  unnecessary  on  Sundays  in  an 
institution  of  this  kind  ?  A.  I  know  that  they  are  not  necessary.  By  these  various 
exercises  in  the  school,  church  services,  reading,  and  other  means  of  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  boys,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  outdoor  amusement  We  fill  up  the 
time  with  our  Sunday  duties  and  we  have  never  found  any  necessity  for  anything  else. 

Q.  Would  you  condemn  the  practice  ?  A.  Most  unqualifiedly ;  and  coupled  with 
this  I  would  say  that  it  requires  more  tact  and  care  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  boys  to  interest  them  and  to  make  Sunday  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  day  to  them 
than  are  required  on  week  days.  I  think  that  Sunday  is  the  hardest  da>  our  people 
have  to  make  it  profitable  and  useful  for  the  children. 

Q.  Your  staff  then  has  harder  work  on  Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  boys 
employed  than  on  any  other  day  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  is  a  more  worrying  day. 
You  asked  me  whether  I  would  not  have  them  indulge  in  a  game.  I  would  say  that 
the  public  sentiment  in  the  State  of  Michigan  would  not  approve  of  that,  and  that  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  me  as  an  official. 

Q.  Will  you  go  further ;  can  you  say  that  you  are  able  to  interest  and  employ  them 
without  Sunday  amusements  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  interesting  occupation  in  the  way  of  reading,  walking  and 
conversation  is  better  than  amusements?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  it  is  more  exacting  upon  the  officer  ;  besides  requiring  special  talent  f 
A.  Yes,  and  heart,  on  the  part  of  the  employes  of  the  institution  to  conduct 
it  properly,  than  to  act  as  if  we  had  a  crowd  of  animals  inside  a  high  wall. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  the  boys  are  on  the  lawn  are  they  at  their  ease  ?  A 
Certainly. 

Q.  How  many  boys  are  classed  as  Catholics  *?  A.  I  think  about  a  quarter  of  them 
are  classsed  as  Catholic?,  and  I  see  about  two-thirds  that  quarter  usually  go  to  the  chapel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  the  other  third  ?     A.  They  have  the  ordinary  ohapel  exercises 

with  the  other  boys.    All  the  boys  go  to  the  regular  services.    I  have  invited  the  Catholic 

priest  to  come  and  take  his  turn  with  the  other  clergymen.     As  regards  the  Catholic  boyi 

there  is  no  advice  or  compulsion — in  fact   no  inquisitorial  relations  exist  at  all  in  regard 

to  any  of  the  boys  in  the  matter  of  their  religion. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  the  method  of  apprehension;  the  nature  of  the  offences  for  which 
the  boys  are  arrested  and  your  general  system  of  action  before  the  boys  come  here  ? 
A.  The  machinery  is  of  this  kind :  A  boy  who  is  in  an  unfortunate  way  ;  that  is,  who 
has  committed  some  offence,  or  who  is  a  truant  from  school,  is  arrested.  An  application 
is  made  to  some  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  formal  complaint  is  made  against  him. 
Before  any  further  proceedings  are  taken  it  is  the  duty  of  the  county  agent  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities — and  I  may  say  that  there  is  one  of  these  officials  in  each 
county,  who  has  authority  to  enquire  into  the  whole  surroundings  of  the  child  into 
whatever  might  have  led  the  boy  into  his  unfortunate  position — to  advise  the  justice 
as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  him.  The  county  agent  steps  in  between  the  parent 
and  the  stern  hand  of  the  law.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  I  think,  for  the  county  agent 
is  a  good  advisory  authority.  The  case  being  made  out  the  boy  is  committed  here  until 
seventeen,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  else  may  they  do  with  a  boy  except  send  him  here?  A.  There  is 
nothing  else  that  they  may  do ;  but  the  commitment  must  be  approved  by  a  judge, 
and  if  the  commitment  is  not  approved  of  the  boy  may  be  disposed  of  just  as  if  there 
were  no  such  law  as  that  governing  this  institution. 

Q.  There  is  no  system  of  placing  boys  out  in  families  under  probationary  officers  ? 
A.  The  court  may  release  a  boy  on  suspended  sentence,  and  the  parents  may  give  bonds 
for  his  good  behaviour,  but  as  a  rule  the  boy  is  committed  to  the  institution.  We 
have  another  institution  called  the  State  Public  School  at  Ooldwater  for  dealing  with 
dependent  children  who  are  not  criminals.  There  is  a  large  building  fitted  up  with 
the  latest  improvements  and  it  has  a  farm  of  120  acres  connected  with  it.  It  is  con- 
ducted on  the  family  and  congregate  system  combined.  The  children  attend  school  and 
work  a  certain  portion  of  the  day  the  same  as  ours  do  here,  and  live  in  separate  cot- 
tages. Their  ages  range  from  two  up  to  twelve  years,  and  they  are  kept  until  suitable 
horn es  are  found  for  them.  This  is  not  an  institution  for  offenders  against  the  law ; 
they  are  simply  dependent  children.  The  cottages,  I  believe,  are  nine  in  number,  and 
the  little  ones  are  placed  in  homes  provided  by  the  county  agent.  As  regards  boys  who 
have  been  charged  with  offences,  they  are  either  released  when  they  are  taken  before  the 
magistrate  or  judge  or  they  are  committed  to  the  Reform  School. 

Hon.  Wm.  Donovan,  Ex- Mayor  of  Lansing,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Control 
of  the  Michigan  State  Reform  School,  when  examined  explained  the  method  by  which 
the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  are  provided.  The  Legislature,  he 
said,  in  every  second  year  makes  an  appropriation  covering  the  two  years  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  of  the  establishment,  and  also  for  all  needed  in  the  way  of  new 
buildings  and  general  repairs  and  renewals.  All  the  different  items  of  expense  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  institution  during  the  next  two  years  are  covered  by  this  appro- 
priation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Who  recommends  the  sum  1  A.  The  sum  is  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Control?  They  are  the  persons  who  have  the  supervision  of  the  school;  at  the  same 
time,  every  second  year  before  the  Legislature  meets,  we  are  obliged  by  law  to  submit 
the  appropriation  that  we  ask  for  to  the  Board  of  Correction  and  Charities.  Whilst 
they  have  no  power  to  dictate  in  the  matter,  they  either  approve  of  our  estimate  or 
suggest  a  way  out  of  our  difficulties,  and  make  a  recommendation  in  the  way  of  reduc- 
ing the  expenditure,  or  increasing  it  along  certain  lines.  They  act  as  an  advisory 
board  in  this  capacity.  We  make  our  requisition  to  the  governor,  and  it  is  very 
unusual  if  this  is  not  approved  by  the  Board  of  Correction  and  Charities  The  governor 
in  his  message  to  the  Legislature — both  the  outgoing  governor  and  the  incoming 
governor  approve  and  recommend  the  appropriation  asked  by  the  boards  o£  wafcw&.\ss* 
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the  different  institutions  without  naming  the  amount.  Immediately  after  the  Legisla- 
ture assembles  there  is  a  committee  appointed  to  deal  with  the  wants  of  the  reform 
school.  This  committee  takes  up  the  items  asked  for  and  considers  them  one  by  one. 
When  our  bill  asking  for  this  appropriation  can  be  put  in  regular  order,  it  receives  the 
sanction  of  the  House  and  passes  without  very  much  question.  If  it  is  on  the  line  of 
some  new  departure  we  generally  have  to  feel  our  way  along. 

Mr,  Jury. 

Q.  Is  there  any  institution  other  than  the  reform  school  under  the  control  of  the 
board  1    A.  No,  the  duty  of  that  board  ends  with  that  school. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  the  labours  of  these  boards  voluntary  or  paid  for  1  A.  They  are  paid  so  much 
per  diem  when  they  meet  in  session  once  a  month.  But  during  the  construction  of  the  new 
building,  we  have  had  perhaps  three  sessions  a  month.  When  our  current  expenses  and 
other  appropriations  are  passed  they  are  usually  passed  so  that  they  shall  take  immediate 
effect,  and  thus  our  appropriations  continue  right  along  and  we  don't  get  out  of  money. 
Then  we  have  a  system  of  duplicate  accounts  for  all  moneys  that  are  paid.  We  have  dupli- 
cate vouchers  ;  one  voucher  is  kept  here  in  the  treasurer's  office  and  another  is  kept  in  the 
auditor  general's  office  in  the  State  House.  In  this  way  the  state  knows  always  every 
cent  we  spend,  out  of  each  separate  account  just  as  well  as  we  do  ourselves  here,  and  we 
make  our  requisitions  upon  the  auditor  general  quarterly ;  for  instance,  for  current 
expenses  we  draw  $15,000  odd  every  month.  For  other  things — repairs,  and  so  on,  we 
generally  draw  about  $10,000  at  a  time. 

Q.  Do  you  confine  your  expenditures  to  the  items  given  in  the  estimate  sub- 
mitted in  the  first  instance,  or  are  you  allowed  to  draw  say  $13,000  and  expend  it  in 
the  maintenence,  or  in  connection  with  the  institution  generally  ?  A.  No.  The  $13,000 
is  for  current  expenses ;  so  much  for  food,  so  much  for  light,  so  much  for  coal,  and  so 
much  for  other  things ;  and  *hile  we  are  not  confined  to  any  absolute  amount,  we  con- 
trive to  run  our  institution  so  that  the  amounts  shall  come  out  just  in  those  lines.  The 
superintendent  has  experience  in  all  these  lines,  and  the  perfection  of  the  s  ystem  ensures 
that  we  come  out  pretty  even.  If  you  have  a  correct  system  of  managing  these  matters 
it  ensures  almost  beyond  question  the  amounts  passing  the  Legislature  without  any  great 
degree  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  All  the  expenditure  passes  through  your  board  ;  and  you  really  incur  this  expen- 
diture 1  A.  Yes.  It  all  passes  through  the  superintendent  to  us.  The  vouchers  are  laid 
before  the  board  and  the  expenditures  are  shown,  and  as  they  are  approved  they  are 
signed  by  the  president  and  then  a  cheque  is  drawn  for  the  amount  of  each  of  these 
individual  vouchers.  As  I  said,  the  vouchers  are  all  in  duplicate,  so  that  the  State 
accountant  sees  that  they  all  agree  and  the  amounts  are  paid  by  us. 

The  Chairman. 

Q  Are  you  authorised  to  use  the  products  of  the  farm,  whether  cereals,  milk  or 
vegetables,  without  making  a  separate  credit  for  the  amount  1  A.  Yes.  At  the  same  time 
we  don't  plan  to  give  the  farm  in  all  cases  the  full  benefit  of  what  it  would  be  entitled 
to.  We  are  all  the  time  improving  the  condition  of  our  farm.  Our  farm  here  in  the 
main  was  a  very  poor  one  eight  years  ago.  It  was  covered  with  stumps  and  there  were 
no  fences.  We  made  fine  lands  out  of  inferior  land,  by  draining  and  by  putting  it 
into  condition  through  the  instrumentality  of  cheap  labor.  What  we  get  from  the  land 
ought  not  to  be  debited  to  the  institution,  because  we  are  improving  our  real  estate  all 
the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  What  would  happen  if  your  appropriation  were  too  small  for  the  two  yean.     A 
The  auditor  general  has  the  power  to  issue  to  us  one-quarter  of  our  regular  appropriation 
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before  it  is  really  due  ;  for  instance,  our  regular  appropriation  ends  on  the  1st  of  January, 
now  it  may  be  from  the  first  of  January  until  the  first  of  April  before  we  get  our  appro- 
priations for  the  next  two  years.  He  has  the  power  to  bridge  over  this  space.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  our  appropriations  since  Mr.  Gower  has  been  on  the  board  have  never 
been  exceeded. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  adopt  the  contract  system  for  obtaining  supplies  ?  A.  We  contract  for  our 
coal,  our  cloth  and  our  flour.  We  contract  for  our  flour  this  year  for  so  much  per  barrel 
when  the  wheat  is  80  cents  per  bushel.  Our  groceries  are  bought  wholesale,  where 
we  can  buy  cheapest     Our  meat  we  buy  on  contract,  with  the  exception  of  incidentals. 

Q.  If  you  should  have  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year,  does  it  lapse,  or  is  it  carried 
forward  1    A.  No,  it  is  generally  returned  as  unexpended  moneys. 

Q.  Does  your  law  enable  you  to  apprentice  boys  out  1  A.  It  provides  for  this,  but 
we  seldom  exercise  it.     Our  boys  are  released  on  good  behaviour  by  the  board. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  incorrigibility,  where  a  boy  is  so  bad  that  he  is  beyond  control ; 
have  you  the  power  to  send  him  to  another  institution  1  A.  No,  but  we  can  return  him 
to  the  court  that  we  got  him  from.  Our  law  says  he  can  be  dealt  with  as  if  he  had 
never  been  sent  to  the  institution  at  alL  We  returned  during  the  past  year  seven  boys 
as  improper  subjects.  These  are  boys  who  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  here,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  on  account  of  their  intellectual  deficiency.  These  were  not  incorri- 
gibles ;  they  were  weak-minded  boys. 

Dr.  R08BBRUGH. 

Q.  You  can  hold  boys  until  they  reach  the  age  of  seventeen.  Would  it  be  any 
advantage  to  hold  them  until  they  were  eighteen  or  nineteen  1  A.  Our  custom  was  to 
hold  them  during  minority  ;  then  it  was  made  eighteen,  and  afterwards  seventeen.  It 
was  made  seventeen  with  a  view  to  getting  them  away.  We  thought  the  range  between 
ten  and  seventeen  was  large  enough.  If  we  have  a  boy  who  is  over  seventeen  years  of 
age  who  has  no  inclination  to  do  what  is  right,  he  will  have  a  very  pernicious  influence 
over  the  younger  ones. 

Q.  But  in  regard  to  the  supervision,  when  they  are  placed  out  of  the  institution,  will 
it  not  be  better  to  keep  control  over  them  until  they  reach  years  of  discretion  1  A. 
We  think  it  is  well  to  have  a  year  of  jubilee  when  the  account  is  squared,  just  as  there 
was  a  year  of  jubilee  in  the  olden  times. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  period  that  boys  remain  in  the  institution  1  A.  About 
twenty -three  months ;  last  year  it  was  twenty-three  and  a  half  months  ;  the  year  before 
it  was  twenty -two  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  boys  in  the  institution  1  A.  Thirteen  years  and 
ten  months. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  After  the  boys  leave  you,  have  you  any  means  of  following  them  1  A.  Oh,  yes. 
I  can  put  my  hand  upon  them.  There  are  some  in  various  parts  of  the  state  working  on 
farms  ;  there  are  others  engaged  at  mechanical  work  in  the  cities  and  towns.  I  pay  peri- 
odical visits  to  Detroit  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  boys  who  have  left  here,  and  who 
are  now  in  positions  in  that  city. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  boys  who  leave  here  do  you  find  following  the  occupations 
they  are  taught  at  the  institution  1  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  a  large  number  do 
follow  the  trades  they  are  taught  here. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  to  introduce  industrial  work  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue  1  A.  Our  industries  are  established  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  only.  The 
purpose  of  revenue  is  not  considered  by  me  at  all.  The  institution  is  not  established 
by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  for  the  good  of  the  boys.  The  State  of 
Michigan  has  built  this  place  to  start  the  boys  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  best  for 
their  future.  I  would  not  make  revenue  my  chief  consideration  ;  but  if  the  trade  that 
we  teach  a  boy  can  be  made  incidental  to  the  payment  of  his  expenses  it  is  so  much 
saved  to  the  State,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  boy  is  earning  something,  that 
he  is  at  least  helping  to  pay  his  way.  Take  the  boys  who  are  working  in  the  shoe 
shop  and  the  farm  ;  they  are  in  the  way  of  reimbursing  the  State  for  their  maintenance. 
At  the  time  you  visited  here  before,  Mr.  Langmuir,  our  boys  were  making  cigars,  but 
we  stopped  that  because  our  people  did  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Did  you  in  reference  to  such  institutions  this  morning  say  there  was  one  for 
older  criminals?  A.  I  do  not  remember  having  referred  to  an  institution  similar  to 
this. 

Q.  At  Ionia.  There  was  an  impression  abroad  that  young  men  were  sent  there 
because  they  wanted  them  tor  certain  work  ?  A.  No ;  I  have  not  heard  that  I  have 
heard  this,  that  the  judges  in  Detroit  send  good  young  healthy  prisoners  to  the  House 
of  Correction ;  but  if  a  man  is  old  and  decrepit  he  is  sent  to  Jackson.  I  do  not  pay 
much  attention,  however,  to  the  story. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Present — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq ,  Chairman,  Hon.  Chas.  Drury,  Hon    T.  W.  Anglin, 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

W.  B.  Patterson,  Superintendent  of  the  Workhouse  and  House  of  Correction  and 
Refuge,  at  Cleveland,  O.,  was  examined  and  stated  that, — 

This  workhouse  was  erected  by  the  Cleveland  city  council,  and  opened  for  the 
reception  of  prisoners  in  1871.  It  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  workhouse  it  was  decided  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
set  apart  a  portion  of  the  building  as  a  bouse  of  refuge.  The  two  institutions  have 
continued  to  exist  side  by  side  up  to  the  present  time.  They  are  practically  under  the 
same  roof  and  the  same  general  management.  At  the  workhouse,  adult  prisoners  of  both 
sexes  are  received  ;  at  the  house  of  refuge  male  juvenile  offenders.  The  government 
and  discipline  of  the  two  departments  are  entirely  different,  although  they  are  under  the 
same  head.  The  workhouse  system  being  punitive,  with  labor  for  reformation,  and  the 
house  of  refuge  conducted  on  lines  of  education  and  training. 

The  Chairman 

Q.  Have  you  the  indeterminate  system  of  sentence  in  your  prison  ?  A.  No.  It  is 
not  meant  for  the  class  of  prisoners  that  we  have  here. 

Q.  What  class  of  prisoners  have  you  1  A.  Short  term  sentences  for  minor  offences ; 
sentences  varying  from  six  months  down  to  ten  days.  For  instance,  we  get  a  man 
sentenced  for  ten  days  with  a  dollar  and  costs  fine  and  a  thirty  days'  sentence  is  a  com- 
mon thing ;  or,  thirty  days  and  a  fine  running  from  a  dollar  up  to  five,  ten  or  twenty 
dollars.  As  soon  as  a  man  pays  his  fine  and  the  costs,  he  is  allowed  to  go  out,  but  if  he 
cannot  pay  this,  he  may  work  it  out  in  the  prison  at  a  per  diem  allowance  ;  he  can 
work  out  his  own  release.  We  have  a  minimum  price  which  each  person  is  allowed  for 
his  day's  labor ;  for  instance,  a  man  is  a  mechanic,  and  his  sentence  is  $5  and  costs.  He 
serves  a  time  sentence,  which  would  be  twenty  or  thirty  days  as  the  case  may  be.     He 
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enters  upon  this  by  labor.  In  the  city  ordinance,  it  is  provided  that  every  man  upon 
working  out  his  fine  shall  have  twenty  cents  per  day  ;  but,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the 
superintendent  his  labor  is  worth  more,  he  shall  be  credited  with  more.  This  puts  a 
great  deal  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  who,  if  he  is  .likely  to  do  wrong,  or  has  a 
prejudice  against  a  prisoner,  can  hold  him  indefinitely ;  therefore  I  think  this  feature 
of  our  system  is  wrong.  We  get  a  time  book  for  every  prisoner  and  we  enter  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  labor.  We  have  men  in  the  prison  to-day  getting  a  dollar  a  day.  The 
labor  of  this  institution  is  brush  making.  I  may  explain  that  a  man  may  work  out 
any  part  of  his  sentence  and  pay  up  the  balance ;  or,  if  he  works  part  and  his  friends 
come  in  and  pay  the  balance,  hec  an  obtain  his  release. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  this  works  ?    A.  It  works  very  satisfactorily. 

Q.  Do  you  find  many  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  1  A.  Well  they  have  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  for  as  soon  as  they  come  here  they  have  to  commence  work. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  they  always  have  to  pay  a  fine  and  costs  in  addition  to  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment 1  A.  Yes.  The  prisoner  has  to  stay  until  his  fine  and  costs  are  paid,  and  the  term 
of  sentence  expired. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  a  man  were  fined  $10  and  costs,  and  if  he  had  no  means  of  paying,  could  you 
keep  him  indefinitely  ?  A.  Well,  when  I  came  in  here  there  was  a  system  like  that.  A 
man  was  sent  in  for  thirty  days  and  fined  $10  and  costs  If  he  could  not  pay  he  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  That  man  would  be  held  under  this  system 
simply  because  nobody  could  let  him  out,  for  about  three  months,  until  the  case  was  pre- 
sented with  all  the  details  to  the  Board  of  Managers.  It  would  be  represented  that  this 
man  had  been  working  over  three  months ;  that  his  work  had  been  acceptable  and 
that  he  could  not  pay  his  fine,  and  he  would  be  recommended  for  discharge  if  that  were 
thought  proper. 

Q.  And  if  they  did  not  think  proper,  then  the  man  could  be  kept  1  A.  Yes,  he 
could  be  kept,  but  every  man  who  comes  in  under  these  circumstances  has  a  right  to 
work  out  his  liberty. 

Q.  Have  you  a  common  goal  in  Cleveland  1     A.  Yes,  for  the  county  and  city. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  it  and  your  house  of  correction  ?  A.  It  is 
mainly  a  place  for  the  detention  of  prisoners  waiting  trial,  but  there  are  a  few  sen- 
tenced prisoners  in  it. 

Q.  Have  they  any  means  of  labor  there  1  A.  They  have  no  labor  ;  they  are  shut  up 
in  cells  with  the  privilege  of  the  corridor  at  certain  hours  of  the  day. 

Q.  May  a  prisoner  waiting  trial  converse  with  his  fellow  prisoner  ¥  A.  I  believe 
he  can  in  the  corridor. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  in  this  State  what  is  known  as  the  cellular  system  for  confinement  of 
prisoners  waiting  trial  1     A.  Yes,  this  prevails  in  some  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  principle  ?  A.  No,  but  it  is  in  operation  in  some 
of  the  gaols  I  know. 

Q.  When  a  man  charged  with  an  offence  is  waiting  trial,  if  to  keep  him  away 
from  evil  associations  you  put  him  into  a  cell  by  himself,  and  confine  him  there 
twenty  or  thirty  days,  or  it  may  be  six  months,  until  his  trial  comes  on,  do  vqvl  t&ccSs* 
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that  is  fair  to  the  prisoner.  A.  I  have  not  had  any  experience  in  connection  with 
that ;  in  fact,  I  have  not  had  my  attention  directed  to  the  subject ;  but,  I  think  that 
kind  of  imprisonment  is  not  the  best  for  the  prisoners,  either  physically  or  mentally. 

Q.  Still  of  the  two  methods — keeping  separate  all  prisoners  waiting  trial,  or  allow- 
ing them  full  opportunities  for  association — which  would  you  think  the  most  desirable  1 
A.  Where  you  have  a  man  whom  you  might  term  an  accidental  prisoner,  not  a  bad  man 
at  heart,  but  who  had  committed  some  offence  which  had  thrust  him  into  the  gaol  awaiting 
trial,  I  should  say  it  is  wrong  in  principle  that  this  man  should  be  compelled  to  associ- 
ate with  prisoners  who  might  be  professional  criminals ;  the  very  surroundings  might 
be  most  detrimental  to  this  man  instead  of  having  a  beneficial  effect  upon  him.  Such 
a  man  ought  to  be  separated  from  this  other  class  I  have  described,  and  he  ought  to  be 
accorded  some  other  treatment  during  the  four  or  five  months  that  he  has  to  stay  there 
waiting  trial. 

Q.  Following  up  this  idea,  would  you  consider  it  advisable  to  give  a  prisoner  the  option 
of  being  confined  by  himself  or  associated  with  the  crowd  that  you  speak  of ;  or  would 
you  separate  the  accidental  prisoners  from  the  professional  1  A.  I  do  not  think  1  would 
give  a  man  the  choice  whether  he  would  accept  solitary  confinement  or  association  with 
this  class.  I  think  that  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  prison  should  determine  whether 
it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be  associated  with  others  or  kept  separata 

Q.  What  would  be  your  plan  of  determining  whether  a  man  was  an  accidental  or 
a  hardened  criminal  1  A.  I  would  determine  from  the  number  of  offences  the  man  had 
committed,  his  career,  his  surroundings,  and  his  family  history. 

Q.  There  are  some  who  say  that  through  the  association  of  prisoners  in  the  common 
gaols  these  establishments  are  becoming  the  nurseries  of  crime.  What  is  your  opinion 
on  the  subject?  A.  Some  people  appear  to  think  so.  You  may  be  able  to  see  in 
Mansfield  or  in  Circle^ille,  near  Oolumbus,  the  attempts  that  are  being  made  in  this 
State  to  remedy  the  evils  of  defective  classification.  I  will  show  you  to-day  a  man  who 
plays  the  organ  here,  who  is  really  a  nice  man — a  man  with  a  good  deal  of  culture,  who 
has  been  unfortunate  in  getting  drunk.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  the  adjoining  county,  but  he  has  a  weakness  for  drink.  He  was  tried  at 
Pennsville,  and  was  sent  down  to  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  great  outrage  that 
this  man  should  have  to  associate  with  hardened  criminals.  I  have  men  here  who  have 
been  in  all  the  workhouses  in  the  country  almost,  and  a  good  many  who  have  been  in 
the  state  prisons.  I  have  others  who  have  been  committed  over  forty  times  to  this 
house.      This  man  is  here  simply  because  he  has  a  weakness  for  whiskey. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  have  you  got  here  1    A.  456. 

Q.  How  many  are  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class  ?     A.  Fully  one-hall  ' 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  reclaim  many  of  them  by  the  methods  of  treatment  that 
are  in  operation  here  1  A.  No.  Reformation  never  can  be  accomplished  according  to 
my  judgment  with  this  system  of  imprisonment.  Sending  a  man  up  here  who  habitually 
drinks,  sentencing  him  to  pay  $5  and  costs,  and  to  serve  thirty  days,  or  $2  and  costs 
without  any  days  at  all,  you  don't  do  such  a  man  any  service  by  a  system  of  that  kind. 
He  goes  out  drier  after  his  short  sentence  has  expired  than  he  was  when  he  came  in,  and 
he  goes  straight  to  drink  again.  Let  the  principle  be  so  changed  as  to  enable  us  to  apply 
the  indeterminate  sentence  based  on  a  thorough  reformation,  whether  the  period  be  six 
months,  a  year,  or  five  years.  I  have  said  in  my  reports  for  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  that  the  present  system — the  course  we  now  pursue  is  a  farce  and  a  failure.  I 
say  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  for  those  known  to  be  incorrigible  drunkards  or 
habitual  criminals  is  the  only  way  to  accomplish  their  reformation. 

Q.  What  number  of  times  should  a  man  be  committed  before  you  would  regard 
him  as  an  incorrigible  drunkard  1  A.  I  would  first  do  this.  I  would  say  for  the 
first   offence    the   sentence   should  be  so  and  so.      For   a   second  offence,  double   the 
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period ;  for  a  third,  double  it  again  ;  and  then  if  at  the  end  of  this  time  there  is  no 
hopes  of  recovery  for  this  individual,  why,  let  him  be  committed  on  the  indeterminate 
sentence.     Let  him  be  kept  in  confinement  then  until  he  has  reformed. 

Q.  In  following  up  this  idea  of  yours,  which,  by  the  way,  I  have  frequently 
advocated,  would  you  keep  the  drunkards  in  a  different  department  of  the 
House  of  Correction  or  Central  Prison,  or  would  you  mix  them  up  with  the  other 
prisoners  1  A.  If  you  have  the  drunkards  in  the  same  prison  with  the  criminal  classes 
you  must  have  separation.  This  is  my  report  on  this  question,  "  From  prepared  tables 
in  connection  with  this  report  it  would  seem  that  our  laws  as  enforced  have  so  far  failed 
in  the  reformation  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  that  have  come  under  its  operations. 
The  frequency  of  the  arrests,  trials  and  convictions  of  the  same  offenders,  and  their  incar- 
ceration in  the  workhouse  is  presumptive  evidence,  at  least,  that  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  such  cases  has  failed  to  accomplish  their  reformation.  And  if  the  experiences 
through  which  these  persons  have  passed  have  not  been  productive  of  repentance  and 
reformation,  is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  abandon  the  old  system  and  inaugurate  a  new 
course  of  procedure  for  the  recovery  of  the  wayward,  vicious,  and  profligate.  The  fol- 
lowing will  serve  to  illustrate  the  utter  folly  and  the  enormous  expense  of  thus  experi- 
menting with  old-time  offenders,  though  mostly  young  in  years. 

(a)  A  young  man,  previous  commitments  43  times,  twice  during  this  year. 
(6)  A  young  man,  23  times  in  the  past,  five  times  during  the  year. 

(c)  A  middle  aged  man,  18  times,  once  during  the  past  year. 

(d)  A  young  man,  45  times,  and  three  times  during  the  year. 

(e)  An  old  woman,  45  times  in  the  past,  and  five  times  in  the  year. 

(k)  A  woman  under  50  years  of  age,  36  times  in  the  past,  and  six  times  in  the  year* 
(I)  A  woman  under  30  years,  twenty-six  times. 
(m)  A  woman  under  40  years,  twenty-seven  times. 

All  these  are  for  intemperance.  We  could  multiply  and  add  to  the  above,  but  this 
will  serve  to  confirm  what  I  have  said  and  should  prove  conclusively  that  the  course  now 
pursued  is  a  farce  and  failure.  The  considerate  can  see  the  imperative  necessity  for  a 
new  system  for  such  offenders.  The  remedy  is  close  at  hand,  and  only  requires  that  the 
thoughtful  should  act  in  the  matter,  and  have  the  laws  so  changed  that  an  indeterminate 
sentence  shall  apply,  based  upon  a  thorough  reformation  ;  whether  that  condition  may  be 
evidenced  in  six  months,  one  year,  or  five  or  six  years."  In  my  report  of  1882  I  used 
these  words :  "  A  mistaken  philanthropist,  so  called,  may  say  this  would  be  excessive 
when  the  nature  of  the  offence  is  considered.  Our  answer  is  that  it  would  be  economy 
in  the  end  and  better  for  the  individual  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  and  better  for 
the  city  financially.  Would  it  not  be  better  in  results  than  these  20  or  25  sentences  or 
fines  should  be  served  at  one  time  than  to  be  distributed  over  a  period  of  10,  15  or  20 
years  ;  these  intervals  between  sentences  as  now  under  existing  laws  are  only  so  many 
helps  in  a  profligate  course  and  so  many  hindrances  in  the  work  of  reformation.  Under 
an  indeterminate  sentence,  where  the  offender  would  be  committed  until  reform,  there  is 
time  for  meditation  and  culture  ;  and  the  individual  is  made  to  contribute  largely  to  his 
or  her  support,  and  all  will  admit  that  crime  should  be  made  to  pay  its  own  expenses. 
The  new  line  of  policy  should  be  the  indeterminate  sentence  system." 

Q.  Who  is  the  governing  body  of  this  establishment  1  A.  Our  city  council  is  the 
head  of  the  house,  and  they  make  our  by-laws — that  is,  our  municipal  laws.  The 
Mayor  every  year  nominates  for  a  five  years  term  one  of  the  board  of  five  directors,  and 
the  council  approves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  tell  when  a  man  who  is  simply  a  drunkard  and  is  committed 
under  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  reformed  1  A.  That  would  have  to  be  left  to  the 
experts  who  deal  with  the  cases. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  many  men  and  women  have  you  at  present?  A.  We  have  340  men, 
50  women,  and  66  boys  in  the  Refuge.  The  boys  are  mostly  incorrigible  truants  and 
youths  committed  for  petty  offences  without  periods.  All  these  youths  can  be  held  under 
the  law  until  they  are  21  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  time  they  are  held  1  A.  I  think  we  have  never  held  a  boy 
over  three  years.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  go  back  to  their  homes.  The  parents  of 
the  boys  often  come  here  for  them,  a"hd  we  usually  allow  them  to  go  back  to  their 
homes. 

Q.  I  should  think  that  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  institution  is  having  these 
boys  here  1  A.  Well,  we  say  so  ourselves,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  this  altered ; 
many  efforts  have  been  made  to  separate  the  refuge  from  the  workhouse.  Complaints 
have  been  made  by  the  citizens  and  philanthropic  men  have  done  all  that  they  could,  and 
the  matter  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  council.  1  may  explain  that  when  the 
institution  was  established  the  city  was  burdened  with  debt  and  the  two  establishments 
were  worked  together  as  a  matter  of  economy.  We  had  a  committee  of  the  council 
appointed  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  board  of  directors,  to  select  a  site  for  the  new 
refuge  about  a  dozen  years  ago  ;  but  one  man  wants  it  here,  and  another  there,  and  they 
>  have  never  been  able  to  agree  upon  a  site  to  this  day,  and  thus  the  anomaly  has  con- 
tinued. The  committee  of  the  council  have  bought  a  farm.  It  is  declared  by  everybody 
to  be  an  improper  farm,  badly  located  and  stony.  There  has  been  fighting  and  wrangling 
over  the  matter,  but  there  it  remains.     The  same  thing  goes  on  year  after  year. 

Q.  Do  counties  outside  Cleveland  avail  themselves  of  this  institution  1  A.  There 
was  a  law  passed  four  or  five  years  ago  authorizing  the  counties  that  had  no  place  to  con- 
fine their  prisoners  to  make  contracts  with  any  corporation  that  had  workshops  at  their 
disposal.  We  have  a  form  of  contract  under  which  we  take  any  prisoners  from  the 
surrounding  counties,  and  the  counties  pay  us  for  their  maintenance. 

Q.  How  much  ?  A.  We  have  a  sliding  scale ;  for  a  man  serving  thirty  days  or 
less,  $3  ;  from  thirty  to  ninety  days,  $2 ;  and  for  those  over  ninety  days,  f  1.50 ;  but  we 
get  the  labor  of  these  individuals  besides. 

Q.  What  is  your  average  period  of  custody  for  a  prisoner?  A.  I  think  two 
months  is  the  average. 

Q.  What  method  do  you  adopt  in  the  training  of  the  boys  1  A.  These  boys  go  into 
the  school  after  breakfast  in  the  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and  they  remain  in  the  school 
until  eleven  ;  they  are  taught  all  the  branches  of  education  that  are  taught  in  our 
common  schools.  We  have  boys  there  who  go  through  the  third  part  of  arithmetic,  and 
are  pretty  well  advanced  in  the  elementary  courses.  Then  in  the  afternoon  we  put  them 
to  brush  making.  There  is  another  defect  in  connection  with  the  institution.  A  boy 
may  serve  two,  three  or  three  and  a  half  years  in  this  institution,  and  he  may  po  on 
learning  brush-making  and  when  he  goes  out  if  he  says  he  has  been  in  the  brush-making 
it  seals  his  doom,  for  they  know  that  he  has  come  from  the  house  of  refuge  or  the 
workhouse  because  it  is  known  that  this  is  the  only  place  where  this  industry  is  carried 
on  to  any  large  extent. 

Q.  Could  you  not  provide  some  other  industry?  A.  I  do  not  know  In  the 
first  place,  the  boys  should  not  be  here  at  all.  Ai  circumstances  are,  I  do  not  know 
that  any  other  industry  would  be  any  better  for  the  boys. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  could  put  them  to  industries  nearly  corresponding  to  those 
in  which  they  might  be  able  to  obtain  employment  outside  1  A.  If  the  two  institutions 
were  apart  this  could  very  well  be  done,  but  I  am  afraid  we  could  not  manage  it  very 
well  here. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  is  the  work  carried  on  here?  A.  We  buy  the  material,  manufacture  the 
goods  and  sell  them  in  the  open  market,  and  then  put  the  money  into  the  treasury. 

Q.  Does  this  conflict  with  outside  brush-making  ?  A.  No.  I  find  that  somebody 
in  some  part  of  the  country  or  other  is  competing  with  us  all  the  time  and  underselling  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  When  you  allow  one  man  who  is  working  out  his  fine  and  costs  a  dollar  and 
another  fifty  cents  a  day,  the  man  whose  labor  is  worth  the  smaller  sum  must  be  kept  a 
much  longer  period  in  gaol  than  the  other.  Do  you  think  that  the  judge  means  this 
when  he  gives  a  man  a  sentence  of  $10  and  costs)  A.  Our  method  works  on  this 
principle :  A  man  committed  for  the  first  month,  for  instance,  would  earn  20  cents  a  day ; 
the  next  month,  if  he  is  proficient  in  his  labor  and  industrious,  he  will  start  at  a  higher 
rate  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  judge  or  sentencing  magistrate  would  believe  that  he  is 
imposing  the  same  punishment  on  all  men  when  he  orders  them  to  be  fined  $10. 

The  Chairmak. 

Q.  You  were  on  a  commission  appointed  to  investigate  prison  matters  in  Ohio, 
and  make  recommendations  in  respect  to  prison  labor.  What  recommendations 
did  you  make  1  A.  We  recommended  that  the  prisons  of  Ohio  should  be  worked  on 
such  industries  as  would  be  applied  for  the  use  of  the  State  establishments.  Such 
goods  as  were  needed,  such  products  growing  on  the  field  as  could  be  consumed  in  the 
prisons  or  in  the  other  institutions  of  the  State. 

Q.  Would  you  deprive  the  deaf  mutes  and  the  institution  for  the  blind  of  the  means 
of  instructing  boys  there  to  make  clothes,  boots  and  shoes  ;  do  a  little  carpentering  and 
work  at  other  industries — such  as  are  now  carried  on  in  these  institutions  i  A.  No,  we 
did  not  mean  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  then  1  A.  That  every  product  that  could  be  supplied  to 
some  other  institution  should  be  manufactured, 

Q.  You  would  not  monopolize  everything  that  could  be  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  prisoners  employed  at  the  expense  of  other  institutions  ?  A.  No.  Only  such 
things  as  would  be  consumed  in  the  institutions,  and  such  as  our  other  institutions  did  not 
make  themselves,  either  as  a  means  of  instruction,  as  a  means  of  employment,  or  of 
revenue. 

Q.  You  have  at  Columbus  a  penitentiary  in  which  you  could  manufacture  all  the 
iron  bedsteads  and  hardware  that  are  required  in  all  your  public  institutions.  Would 
you  compel  institutions  which  now  manufacture  such  articles  for  themselves  to  purchase 
them  in  the  penitentiary  1     A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  We  were  talking  about  drunkards,  and  you  said  it  was  your  belief  that  very  few 
drunkards  could  be  reclaimed  by  the  treatment  that  you  have  here  ;  would  you  recommend 
the  indeterminate  sentence  after  the  third  offence 1  A.  Yes,  my  idea  is  this  :  It  is  the 
duty  of  society  to  try  to  save  these  incorrigible  drunkards  if  possible,  and  you  will  never 
save  them  by  committing  them  to  prison  five  or  six  times  a  year.  Every  time  a  prisoner 
comes  in  here  he  is  worse  physicially,  mentally  and  morally,  and  is  lower  down  in  the 
scale  of  degradation  than  he  was  before.  If  you  are  ever  to  save  these  men  from  self- 
destruction  in  this  life  you  must  adopt  another  plan.  What  injury  do  you  work  a  man 
if  you  send  him  for  a  period  of  five  years  to  prison  compared  with  the  system  of  mak- 
ing him  spend  seven  years  in  short  sentences  with  intervals  between  them. 

Q.  How,  under  the  proposed  system,  are  you  are  to  judge  when  a  man  is  cured  and 
ready  for  probation  and  disch  irge  1    A.  Upon  the  same  principle  as  Mr.  Brock  way  adopts. 

Q.  Are  your  drunkards  principally  young  men  or  are  they  men  up  in  years  1  A. 
We  have  them  here  from  twenty  upwards. 
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Q.  Are  these  men  generally  a  support  to  their  families  or  are  they  a  charge  upon 
them  ?  A.  They  are  a  charge  when  they  are  in  this  state.  In  their  normal  condition 
they  are  generally  of  some  assistance  to  their  families. 

Q.  Would  you  allow  their  families  any  proportion  of  their  earnings  while  they  were 
in  prison  1  A.  We  have  thought  of  this  question.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  recommended 
the  board  of  directors,  even  under  the  imperfect  system  that  we  have  here,  to  make  an 
effort  to  change  the  term  of  imprisonment — to  increase  it,  and  then  allow  a  proportion  of 
the  earnings  of  the  individual  to  go  to  his  family  while  he  is  incarcerated  here.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  when  the  husbands  are  sent  here,  the  wives  and  children  are  suffering. 
The  husband  himself  is  in  a  comfortable  place,  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  well  cared  for. 
The  only  punishment  to  him  is  his  being  shut  up  and  deprived  of  his  liberty. 

Q.  Then  you  have  hopes  that  a  lengthened  sentence  with  continued  industrial 
employment  would  cure  the  habitual  drunkard  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Most  of  the  specialists  that  we  have  met  seem  to  think  that  the  percentage  of 
cures  would  be  very  small  but  they  all  argue  in  favor  of  a  longer  term  ?  A.  I  have  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  it  myself. 

Q.  Some  recommend  inebriate  asylums  for  these  gaol  drunkards.  Do  you  think  that 
such  institutions  would  reach  them  better  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  cure  than  long 
sentences  in  an  industrial  prison  ?  A.  No.  They  would  have  to  change  the  system  of 
sending  people  there  and  have  them  compulsorily  detained  before  you  can  hope  for  much 
in  that  direction.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  opinion  I  have  formed  as  the  result  of  my 
knowledge  of  inebriate  asylums  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Q.  Some  people  suggest  that  instead  of  putting  them  in  prison  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  separate  establishment,  and  away  from  the  criminal  classes,  where  they  could  be 
kept  employed.  Do  you  think  you  could  in  that  way  cure  a  greater  proportion 
than  you  could  by  sending  them  for  a  long  period  to  prison  1  A.  Well  I  like  that 
idea,  but  there  must  be  discipline  about  it.  You  cannot  let  them  go  in  and  out  of  such 
a  place  when  they  like,  and  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  carry  a  bottle  of  whiskey  about 
with  them. 

Q.  Or  would  yon  recommend  a  ward  in  an  organized  prison  where  they  would  be 
separate  from  the  other  prisoners,  and  given  all  the  means  of  employment  that  you 
could  possibly  provide  for  them  1  A.  That  would  be  desirable  if  you  bad  entire  separa- 
tion from  the  other  prisoners  in  the  workshops. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurv. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  drunkenness  can  be  treated  as  a  disease  by  a  course  of 
medical  treatment?  A.  Yes,  I  believe  that  drunkenness  can  be  cured  in  men  just  as  it 
is  possible  to  cure  men  who  are  insane.  It  is  the  depraved  or  diseased  appetite  that  has 
to  be  removed. 

Q.  How  long  has  been  your  experience  in  dealing  with  prisoners  here  1  A.  I  have 
been  here  nineteen  years. 

Q.  And  are  you  certain  that  the  short  sentence  system  will  not  effect  any  cure  upon 
this  class  of  men  ?  A.  Yes,  I  am  certain.  It  aggravates  their  condition.  There  is  no 
curing  effect  in  it  for  either  man  or  woman. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  many  of  your  prisoners  in  for  first  offences.  What  is  the  nature  of 
those  first  offences  generally  ]  A.  We  get  young  men  who  have  started  out  in  life  for 
themselves  ;  who  have  got  into  wild  associations  and  got  drunk,  and  then  the  next  thing  is 
they  go  from  drink  to  pilfering. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  association  of  these  young  men  with  hardened  prisoners 
has  a  contaminating  influence?  A.  It  has,  I  think,  a  bad  effect  upon  them  from 
the  fact  that  the  associations  they  form  are  invariably  evil.  We  don't  permit  them  to 
talk  here,  but  prohibit  them  as  you  will,  they  will  talk.  The  young  man  who  may  be 
sent  in  to  morrow  makes  a  vicious  acquaintance,  and  when  he  goes  outside  that  acquaint- 
ance is  continued ;  then  he  meets  those  who  are  regarded  as  nice  young  fellows,  and  thus 
he  is  led  into  crime. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  do  you  think  that  all  first  offenders  should  be  treated 
separately  from  those  who  have  three,  four  or  five  offences  on  the  records  against  them  ? 
A.  Tes.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  part,  or  in  a  separate  institution  from  the 
old  and  hardened  criminals.  I  do  not  say  that  you  ought  necessarily  to  provide  a 
separate  institution,  if  you  had  the  arrangement  that  you  suggested  a  little  while  ago — a 
ward  for  this  class  of  prisoners  and  a  ward  for  another  class — that,  to  my  mind,  would 

meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

0 

Q.  Could  you  carry  on  the  work  in  this  way  1  A.  We  could  carry  the  work  on,  but 
we  would  require  more  room.  The  work  of  all  could  be  conducted  under  one  roof,  but 
with  separate  wards  and  workshops  where  one  class  of  prisoners  could  be  kept  entirely 
apart  from  another.  With  all  those  first  offenders,  all  the  young  men  sent  to  this 
prison  I  have  recommended  this  time  and  again.  I  have  advocated  an  increase  in  the 
sentence,  so  that  we  could  turn  round  and  do  something  for  these  people ;  for  instance, 
we  get  a  young  man  of  twenty  who  cannot  read  or  write,  or  we  get  a  young  man  who 
can  read  and  write  a  little,  but  who  knows  nothing  about  arithmetic.  I  recommended 
that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  establish  schools  where  we  could  teach  such  young  men 
the  rudiments  of  education  and  do  something  for  their  improvement  in  that  respect.  The 
question  came  up ;  we  have  made  attempts,  but  we  can  do  nothing  in  that  way  for  those 
short-time  men  who  are  sent  here  month  after  month.  If  you  had  these  in  for  three 
months  at  a  time  it  would  be  better.  Take  a  young  man,  I  mean  one  of  the  ordinary 
class  whom  you  meet  every  day.  In  the  course  of  three  months  you  put  new  life  into 
him.     You  can  give  him  new  ideas,  and  he  is  braced  up  to  begin  work  again. 

Q.  Your  women  I  suppose  are  generally  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class,  are  they 
not  1     A.     Yes,  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  prostitutes. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  a  girl  who  is  sent  down  for  some  petty  pilfering,  if  she 
is  placed  with  prostitutes  and  old  offenders  of  her  own  sex  1  A.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
she  will  go  to  perdition.  She  goes  out  and  she  has  no  home,  and  in  a  few  hours  she  must 
drift  into  a  lower  state  than  she  was  in  before,  and  then  the  next  thing  you  hear  is  that 
she  is  back  again  ;  back  as  a  prostitute. 

Q.  Have  you  known  cases  of  this  kind  1  A.  Yes,  I  have  known  them.  The  girl 
meets  the  same  acquaintance  that  she  may  have  made  here.  She  is  led  astray  and  there 
is  no  hope  for  her. 

Q.  Would  you  then  recommend  the  entire  separation  of  women  charged  with  first 
offences  from  all  others  ?  A.  Yes,  I  certainly  would.  If  it  is  important  for  a  man  to  be 
separated  from  his  fellows  who  are  hardened  criminals,  it  is  far  more  important  for  a 
woman,  and  I  recommend  this  most  strongly. 

Q.  With  reference  to  your  religious  services,  how  are  they  conducted  1  A.  By  clergy- 
men from  the  city.  Every  two  weeks  we  have  a  Catholic  clergyman  at  8.30  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  has  been  here  ten  or  eleven  years — he  comes  with  unfailing  regularity  every 
second  Sabbath  morning,  and  we  have  every  Sabbath  a  religious  service  in  the  chapel  at 
three  o'clock.     For  all  these  services  we  pay  $5  each  Sunday  for  the  officiating  clergyman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin, 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  Catholic  priest  $5  ?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  Roman  Catholics  attend  the  general  service  as  well  ?  A.  Yes  ;  we  have 
a  rule  like  this,  that  the  prisoners  shall  attend  all  chapel  services.     If  an  individual  has 
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any  conscientious  scruples  against  being  present  at  this  service,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  sig- 
nify the  desire  to  go  to  his  cell  and  he  remains  there,  but  this  does  not  occur  once  in  six 
months.  They  regard  the  services  as  a  means  of  recreation.  We  have  a  Catholic  service 
as  I  have  said  in  the  morning,  and  all  the  prisoners  and  officers  attend  it.  We  all  attend 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  service  in  the  morning,  and  we  all  go  to  the  Protestant  ser- 
vice in  the  afternoon ;  and  there  is  not  a  person  in  six  months  who  asks  to  be  excused 
from  either  service. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  secular  instruction  and  are  there  any  entertain- 
ments or  readings  given  in  connection  with  the  institution  ?  A.  We  have  entertainments, 
or  lectures  occasionally  in  the  winter  time  but  not  often ;  I  will  tell  you  why  :  We  have 
to  take  our  prisoners  out  in  the  blocks  through  the  yards  and  some  of  them  might  get 
away  in  the  dusk. 

Q.  Have  you  any  industries  in  the  common  gaols  of  this  State,  or  must  the 
prisoners  in  your  opinion  be  congregated  together  in  a  State  prison,  or  establishment 
such  as  yours  for  hard  work  ?  A.  Any  system  that  could  be  introduced  into  the  com- 
mon gaols  would  have  to  be  very  common  ;  my  own  impression  is  that  you  cannot  intro- 
duce skilled  labor  into  the  common  gaol. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  believe  every  man  should  be  made  to  do  work  1 
A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  if  men  are  not  afforded  facilities  for  doing  this  in  the  common  gaols  they 
should  not  be  kept  there  1  A.  No ;  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  send  sentenced  prisoners 
to  the  common  gaol  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Does  the  revenue  meet  the  expenditure  in  your  prison  ?  A.  No,  sir,  it  does  not ; 
I  will  explain  to  you  about  the  revenue  :  The  only  industry  from  which  the  revenue  comes 
is  brushmaking.  We  collect  $20,000  for  the  board  of  prisoners.  We  get  a  large  number 
of  prisoners  from  the  State  for  violation  of  the  Stat-e  laws,  and  because  this  is  a  city 
institution  we  collect  from  the  counties  a  per  diem  allowance  for  those  who  are  sent  here 
from  the  counties. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  get  as  the  result  of  your  labor  in  brush  making  ?  A.  Any- 
where from  $15,000  to  $25,000  a  year  !     Last  year  we  got  about  $25,000. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  upon  your  statute  book  as  to  the  industries  in  which  prison 
labor  should  be  employed  1     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  contract  system  1  A.  In  the  first  place  I  think  for  the 
superintendent  or  warden  of  a  prison,  the  contract  system  is  the  easiest ;  but  I  think 
all  the  time  of  the  men's  life  on  the  other  si  da  I  am  in  favor  myself  of  some  other 
system  than  the  contract  system.  One  of  the  troubles  connected  with  the  contract 
system  is  that  outside  men  are  brought  in  and  are  to  an  extent  over  the  prisoners. 

Q.  It  is  suggested  in  Ontario  that  the  gaols  be  placed  under  State  control ;  do  you  think 
that  your  system  would  be  improved  by  State  control  ?  A.  Yes  ;  I  think  we  could  get 
more  intelligent  management,  and  I  think  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  could  get  away 
from  certain  local  influences  that  are  against  the  best  management  of  the  gaol. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  get  better  discipline  through  greater  uniformity 
in  management  1  A.  Yes  ;  the  prisoners  would  be  more  systematized.  For  instance  we 
might  have  one  system  of  control  here,  and  another  at  Cincinnati,  and  another  at  some 
other  point,  all  at  variance  with  each  other ;  but  with  a  State  system  we  would  have 
uniformity. 
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Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  ?  A  I  am 
thoroughly  of  opinion  from  my  observation  and  experience  that  intoxicating  drink  is  the 
chief  cause  of  crime. 

Dr.  Rosebruoh. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  this  question  of  drunkenness,  what  number  of  drunkards  were 
committed  to  your  gaol  last  year  1  A.  Of  the  2,057  prisoners  who  passed  through  our 
gaol  last  year  1,912  confessed  themselves  intemperate,  and  145  claimed  to  be  temperate. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Would  you  say  a  low  social  condition  and  unhealthy  surroundings  are  causes  of 
crime  1    A.  \  es ;  there  are  those,  too. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  poverty  produces  drunkenness  as  much  as  drunkenness  pro 
duces  poverty  ?     A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  people  were  placed  in  better  circumstances  they  would 
not  contract  those  habits  1  A.  That  may  be  so,  and  this  might  contribute  to  some  extent 
to  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  poverty  leads  to  ignorance  t  A  I  know  that  ignorance  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  poverty. 

Q.  Don't  you  find  that  amongst  all  your  offenders  there  is  a  larger  amount  of 
illiteracy  than  there  is  in  the  general  community  outside  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  if  ignorance  tends  to  poverty,  we  know  that  poverty  tends  to  crime  1 
A.  Yes. 

Dr.  Rosebruoh. 

Q.  I  suppose  idleness  is  the  cause  of  drunkenness  ?  A  Yes  ;  men  who  are  idle  drift 
into  wrongdoing,  and  generally  to  intemperance,  and  then  intemperance  again  leads  to 
other  wrongdoings. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  these  resolutions  or  recommendations 
passed  at  the  Prison  Reform  Conference  in  Toronto,  in  November  of  last  year.  The  first 
is  :  "  County  gaols  should  be  maintained  only  as  places  of  detention  for  persons  charged 
with  offences  and  awaiting  trial,  and  should  not  be  used  for  prisoners  after  trial  and  con- 
viction."    Do  you  approve  of  that?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  second  is  :  "  County  gaols  should  be  conducted  strictly  on  the  separate  or 
cellular  system  ] "     A.  I  have  not  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  on  that  point. 

Q.  Then  as  regards  the  third  :  "  Persons  convicted  of  crime  should  not  be  detained 
in  county  gaols  but  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  age  and  natural  proclivities  of 
the  criminal  1 "     A.  I  am  in  favor  of  that. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  this  :  "  A  boy  under  14  years  of  ajje  not  previously  vicious 
should  be  restored  to  his  parents  upon  their  giving  a  guarantee  of  his  future  good  con- 
duct ;  failing  this  he  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  1  "     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  what  is  your  opinion  of  this  recommendation  :  "  A  boy  under  16  years  of 
age  having  a  natural  tendency  towards  crime,  or  being  convicted  of  a  second  offence, 
should  be  sent  either  to  a  reformatory  direct,  or  to  an  industrial  school  direct,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  a  special  court  should  be  organized  to  deal  with  these  cases,  as  well 
as  with  females  charged  with  light  offences.  A  boy  should  never  be  brought  to  the  open 
police  court  nor  be  sent  to  a  county  gaol  1"  A  Yes,  in  our  police  courts  the  judge  i« 
directed  to  give  them  a  private  examination. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  danger  in  this.  Is  not  a  man  who  has  four  or  five 
children  and  in  struggling  circumstances  likely  to  take  advantage  of  this  law  and  get 
a  boy  into  an  institution  1  A.  Such  a  thing  would  occur,  but  I  think  that  would  be  the 
exception.  There  is  the  possibility  of  it,  however,  occurring  in  a  few  instances,  but  you 
.must  look  at  the  general  advantage  that  it  would  be  to  the  young  who  are  in  danger  of 
falling  into  crime. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  a  boy  should  be  under  the  observation  of  some  officer  of  the 
State  corresponding  to  the  agent  of  the  State  Board  in  Massachusetts,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  watch  the  conduct  of  such  children,  before  he  was  sent  to  a  reformatory  1  A.  I 
would  not  have  a  boy  sent  without  a  proper  trial. 

Dr.  R08EBRUOH. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  sixth  recommendation  :  "  Industrial  schools  and 
reformatories  should  not  be  considered  as  places  for  punishment,  but  should  be  utilized 
wholly  for  the  reformation  of  character.  The  young  persons  sent  to  these  institutions 
should  not  be  committed  for  any  definite  period,  but  they  should  be  detained  until 
reformation  is  attained,  irrespective  of  the  time  required.  The  officers  of  these  institutions 
should  be  carefully  selected,  preferably  by  a  system  of  examination  and  promotion,  and 
without  reference  to  party  or  social  influence  ?  "     A.  I  agree  with  that. 

Q.  Then  as  regards  the  next :  "  As  industrial  employment  is  a  necessary  step  towards 
reformation,  and  this  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  county  gaols,  the  necessity  arises  for 
prisons  and  reformatories  of  ample  dimensions,  where  such  employment  can  be  provided 
and  where  other  influences  of  a  reformatory  character  may  be  utilized,  and  where  a  system 
of  classification  may  be  carried  on  f "     A.  I  approve  of  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this  :  "  Tramps  and  habitual  drunkards  should  be  sent  to 
an  institution  where  they  can  be  provided  with  productive  industrial  employment,  and 
where  they  can  be  brought  under  reformatory  influences,  and  they  should  be  detained  in 
said  institution  under  indeterminate  sentences  ;  incorrigibles  should  be  sentenced  to  peni- 
tentiary for  life,  they  should  be  considered  as  having  forfeited  all  right  to  regain  their 
liberty  unless  reformation  takes  place  1 "  A.  We  have  a  law  here  in  Ohio,  providing  that 
incorrigibles  shall  be  sentenced  for  life. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  are  boys  committed  to  this  place — privately  ?  A.  Yes  ;  their  examination 
takes  place  privately  in  nearly  all  cases. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  indefinite  sentence,  how  long  would  you  keep  a  prisoner  under 
that  system  in  your  gaol ;  until  you  thought  he  satisfied  you  that  he  was  thoroughly 
reformed  ?  A.  I  would  make  the  period  of  indefinite  sentence  applicable  to  each  prisoner 
until  there  was  some  evidence  of  a  determination  to  reform,  and  not  only  to  reform  but  to 
continue  his  course  of  reformation. 


Mansfield,  0.,  August  25th.,  1890. 

Present. — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman ;  Hon.  Charles  Drury,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin, 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

General  R.  Brineerhoff,  gave  evidence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  This  is  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Ontario,  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  various  matters  connected  with  the  management  of  prisons,  and  reforma- 
tories with  the  causes  of  crime,  and  with  th<3  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders.  We  would  like 
to  get  from  you  a  resume*  of  the  Ohjggpiscn  system.    Are  your  gaols  called  district  or  00m 
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mon  gaols?  A.  County  gaols ;  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  county ;  they  receive  no 
support  of  any  kind  from  the  State ;  they  are  exclusively  managed  and  supported  by  the 
counties. 

Q.  Is  there  a  county  gaol  in  each  county  of  your  State  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are 
88  county  gaol*  in  this  State. 

Q.  Would  these  gaols  in  your  opinion  be  improved  in  their  general  management  and  dis- 
cipline by  complete  State  control  ?  A.  Vastly  ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  at  all.  We  have 
advocated  this  change  for  20  years.  They  will  never  be  what  they  ought  to  be  until  this 
change  is  made.  We  would  have  a  much  higher  grade  of  management.  The  managers  of 
our  county  gaols  are  our  sheriffs,  who  are  not  selected  with  any  view  as  to  their  fitness 
for  the  management  of  the  gaol,  and  who  give  very  little  attention  to  this  portion  of  their 
duties.  The  sheriff  usually  has  somebody  who  acts  as  keeper  in  the  gaol,  and  he  devotes 
the  greater  part  of  his  attention  to  other  matters.  Then  again  there  is  no  unity  in  the 
management  of  our  county  gaols.  Some  are  bad,  some  are  better,  and  some  are  pretty 
well  managed.  We  have  got  one  gaol  in  the  State  which  is  pretty  well  conducted.  Our 
Board  has  got  the  control  of  this.  We  are  generally  able  to  control  this  so  that  the 
system  of  separation  can  be  enforced  completely.  Tet  this  is  the  only  one  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  that  carries  out  the  principle  in  its  entirety.  If  we  had  State  management  this 
system  would  be  carried  out  right  through.  I  have  got  the  law  passed  through  the  State 
Legislature  there  is  no  objection  to  it  now,  making  the  absolute  separation  of  the  prisoners, 
where  the  construction  of  the  gaol  will  permit  it,  mandatory. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  county  management  or  municipal  control  has  generally  a 
lowering  effect  upon  prison  administration,  although  thoroughly  economical  1  A.  I 
believe  that  so  far  as  the  common  gaol  is  concerned  it  stands  fairly  well  in  that  way. 
The  gaolers  receive  a  certain  amount  for  the  board  of  the  prisoners,  and  of  course  it  is  to 
their  interest  to  be  economical. 

Q.  How  much  does  he  receive  1  A.  I  am  not  sure  ;  I  think  it  would  be  about 
fifty  cents  per  day  for  each  prisoner,  sometimes  a  little  more,  sometimes  a  little  less. 

Q.  Do  you  think  as  regards  prisons  and  reformatories  that  this  is  a  bad  system,  and 
has  the  sheriff  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  dietary  as  well  as  the  gaoler?  A  The 
sheriff  is  the  gaoler.  It  is  the  worst  system  in  the  world,  we  have  nothing  to  bras;  of  in 
the  way  of  our  gaols  except  that  we  have  built  a  few  model  buildings  where  the  principle 
of  separation  is  insisted  upon. 

Q.  Have  you  any  systematic  method  of  employing  prisoners  except  keeping  the 
gaol  clean  and  such  things  ?  A.  None  whatever.  But  we  have  a  system  marked  out  and 
are  now  working  it  out  as  far  as  we  possibly  can.  We  have  a  system  of  district  work- 
houses, and  whenever  a  man  is  convicted  of  a  serious  misdemeanor  the  practice  is>  that 
he  should  be  sent  to  a  district  workhouse,  and  the  gaols  would  simply  be  used  as  place* 
of  detention  for  the  prisoners.  That  is  what  we  are  working  out  now,  and  to  a  certaia 
extent  we  have  the  plan  in  operation. 

Q.  How  many  counties  should  combine  for  one  workhouse.  A.  That  would  depend 
upon  the  population.  I  think  we  can  generally  get  along  nicely  with  those  we  have  now 
— one  at  Cleveland  under  municipal  control,  and  one  at  Cincinnati  under  municipal 
control. 

Q.  Have  you  no  workhouses  for  the  rural  constituencies  ?  A.  No,  except  one  at 
Grange ville,  and  it  is  a  small  establishment.  The  rural  constituencies  avail  themselves 
of  the  workhouse  at  Cleveland  to  a  certain  extent 

Q.  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  maximum  and  minimum  .population  for  a 
district  workhouse?  A.  Well,  as  to  the  maximum,  where  you  want  to  carry  on  the 
establishment  upon  an  economical  as  well  as  a  reformatory  basis — I  think  that  the  maxi- 
mum of  any  prison  whether  a  convict  prison  or  a  workhouse  ought  to  be  not  more  than  six 
hundred,  and  I  think  three  hundred  will  do  well,  that  is,  for  effective  management  with 
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a  due  regard  for  economy.  The  number  should  not  be  less  than  three  hundred.  From 
three  to  five  hundred  is  a  fair  thing.  I  should  prefer  even  a  lesser  number  than  three 
hundred  to  a  greater  number  than  five  hundred,  but  with  a  fair  sized  establishment  you 
are  more  likely  to  have  a  higher  grade  of  superintendents  and  managers. 

Dr.  Ro8Ebrugh. 

Q.  In  Ontario,  as  you  know,  we  have  a  Central  Prison,  and  it  is  proposed  that  we 
should  have  a  second  one  in  the  east  and  a  third  one  in  the  west  of  the  province.  Grant- 
ing that  the  Ontario  Government  establish  these  two  additional  prisons,  would  you  have 
them  all  on  the  same  plan,  dealing  with  the  same  class  of  prisoners,  the  same  kind  of 
employment  and  the  same  means  of  reformation  ;  or  would  you  rather  have  them  graded, 
one  prison  to  take  one  class  and  one  another  ?  A.  I  would  grade  my  prisons  as  far  as  I 
could. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Our  prisoners  in  the  Central  Prison  are  of  a  more  varied  order  than  we  find  in 
the  House  of  Correction  at  Detroit  and  much  more  varied  than  in  the  Workhouse  at  Cleve- 
land. While  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes,  we  have 
men  there  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  need  as  severe  discipline  as  they  can  get  in  the 
penitentiary  at  Kingston.  Would  it  be  well  if  the  Government  thought  it  desirable  to 
establish  two  more  prisons  corresponding  in  size  to  the  Central  Prison  in  Toronto 
to  have  one  of  a  higher  order,  where  youug  men  would  be  placed  for  first  offences, 
something  on  the  Elmira  principle  1  A.  By  all  means.  You  could  have  one  prison  for  the 
incorrigible  class.  I  mean  by  "  the  incorrigible  class "  high  criminals — men  who  have 
been  convicted  of  second  or  third  offences,  I  would  have  a  grade  for  them,  I  would  have 
a  prison  specifically  for  that  class  and  no  other,  and  I  would  not  allow  them  to  associate 
at  all  with  the  other  classes  of  prisoners.  In  the  same  prison  you  might  have  long  term 
prisoners,  or  Jife  prisoners,  but  certainly  young  men  convicted  ot  first  offences  should  in 
no  case  be  allowed  to  mix  with  them. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  by  some  mutual  arrangement  between  the  Federal  and  the 
Provincial  governments  the  prisons  might  be  properly  graded,  so  that  there  would  be, 
under  the  system  a  thorough  classification  of  prisoners  ?  A.  We  have  been  contemplating 
for  some  time  in  Ohio  the  system  that  we  are  working  up  to.  We  have  at  the  bottom  of 
this  system  county  gaols  and  these  we  try  to  make  simply  places  of  detention  for  prisoners 
awaiting  trial.  We  want  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  workhouses,  one  in  the  north- 
west and  another  in  the  south-east  to  enable  us  to  deal  pretty  fairly  with  the  men  who 
are  convicted  of  misdemeanors. 

Q.  What  does  misdemeanor  mean  under  your  laws  1  A.  Men  convicted  of  offences 
punishable  by  periods  of  less  than  one  year.  All  robberies,  burgularies,  larcenies  'are 
regarded  as  misdemeanors  if  the  punishment  to  which  the  criminal  is  subjected  is  less  than 
one  year.  Nobody  convicted  of  felony  receives  a  less  sentence  than  twelve  months. 
Then  we  come  to  the  next  step.  We  come  to  the  reformatories  in  which  we  are  the 
leaders  in  this  country.  We  have  the  Lancaster  Industrial  School  for  boys,  where  any  boys 
can  be  sent,  except  those  who  when  convicted  are  over  sixteen.  This  establishment  is  con- 
ducted on  the  cottage  system.  Then  we  have  at  Delaware  an  industrial  school  for  girls,  for 
the  same  class  of  female  offenders.  We  have  now  in  course  of  construction  an  intermediate 
penitentiary  at  Mansfield.  It  has  now  been  in  course  of  erection  for  some  years  and  we 
intend  to  show  you  over  it  this  afternoon.  When  this  is  opened  it  will  be  conducted  on 
the  Elmira  system.  There  we  will  take  young  men  under  thirty  years  of  age,  commit 
them  for  indeterminate  periods  as  they  do  to  Elmira,  and  we  propose  to  adapt  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Columbus  for  incorrigible  offenders  and  those  committed  for  high  crimes. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  your  system  will,  when  complete,  comprise  first,  county 
gaols  ;  second,  district  workhouses  ;  third,  reformatories  for  boys  and  girls  ;  fourth,  an 
establishment  called  the  intermediate  penitentiary,  for  prisoners  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  thirty  convicted  of  first  offences  ;  and  fifth,  the  present  penitentiary  to  be 
turned  into  a  prison  for  incorrigible  felons.     A.  Yes,  that  is  our  general  prison  scheme. 
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Q.  Does  this  plan  involve  the  conversion  of  the  common  gaols  into  places  of  detention 
■exclusively  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  would  you  put  your  civil  prisoners — debtors,  indigent  witnesses,  etc. 
A.  We  have  no  place,  we  have  the  common  gaol  for  prisoners  of  that  class. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  have,  I  suppose,  municipal  by-laws  in  all  your  townships,  and  the  by-law 
being  infringed  renders  persons  liable  to  a  penalty.  With  your  system  of  using  the 
common  gaols  for  places  of  detention  only,  what  would  you  do  with  this  class  of  prisoners  ? 
A.  I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  treatment  of  such  classes  by  certain  grades.  For 
instance,  a  young  fellow  gets  into  a  row,  and  is  summoned  before  the  mayor.  I  would 
not  give  this  fellow  a  long  terra.  I  would  put  him  on  bread  and  water  and  put  him  in 
the  common  gaol  for  ten  days. 

Q.  Then  for  this  class  yon  would  make  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  common 
gaols  should  be  used  only  as  places  of  detention  ?  A.  Most  certainly,  I  think  it  would 
do  these  men  more  good  to  treat  them  in  this  way  than  to  place  them  in  a  prison  where 
they  would  have  hard  work  and  perhaps  be  associated  with  more  or  less  hardened  offen- 
ders. In  the  case  of  people  committed  for  ten  days  it  would  swallow  up  most  of  the 
time  in  travelling  if  we  had  to  take  them  to  the  larger  prisons. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  in  many  instances  the  ten  day  drunkard  is  just  as  bad  as  the 
fifty  day  one,  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  two  men  ?  One  police 
magistrate  might  sentence  for  ten  days,  and  another  would  send  the  man  down 
for  two  months.  A.  I  was  speaking  of  those  minor  offences,  breaches  of  the  by-laws 
and  the  like.  It  is  the  law  that  where  a  misdemeanant  is  convicted  of  his  first  offence  he 
shall  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  as  to  time  and  fine.  I  think 
that  for  a  second  offence  the  fine  and  time  should  be  doubled  ;  for  the  third  offence  they 
should  be  again  doubled  ;  for  a  fourth  offence  the  man  should  be  sent  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  subject  to  parole  after  he  has  served  one  year. 

Q.  How  would  this  help  you  when  you  still  leave  first  offenders  in  the  common 
gaols,  A.  Double  their  terms.  If  these  men  should  be  so  lost  to  shame  as  to  repeat 
their  offences  I  would  put  them  into  the  house  of  correction  after  that.  For  a  first 
offence  give  a  man  ten  days  and  then  for  the  next  double  it.  Then  let  him  go  to  the 
workhouse. 

Q.  In  the  gaol  all  would  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  placed  in  separate  confine- 
ment just  as  a  man  waiting  trial  ?     A.   Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Would  you  deal  with  them  in  the  same  way  as  regards  dietary  ?  A.  No,  I  meant 
as  regards  confinement,  but  if  a  man  is  under  sentence  it  is  quite  proper  to  employ  him 
in  keeping  the  prison  clean  and  at  any  work  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  any  gaols  in  your  State  exclusively  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners 
waiting  trial  now  ?  A.  There  are  some,  but  I  don't  think  I  could  name  them  jnst  at  pre- 
sent. That  is  not  the  general  system  yet.  They  use  them  nearly  all  for  short  date 
prisoners  for  minor  offences.  There  are  some  northern  gaols  where  they  send  longer  term 
prisoners. 

Q.  Have  you  any  gaol  where  prisoners  are  confined  strictly  on  the  cellular  or  separ- 
ate plan  1  A.  Yes.  We  have  one  in  Mansfield  and  they  have  one  at  Columbus,  too.  The 
courts  in  our  State  have  a  right  to  make  rules  governing  the  gaols.  It  is  about  six  years 
since  we  had  our  gaol  rules  completed.     I  had  the  county  judge  here — a  very  sensible 
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a  due  regard  for  economy.  The  number  should  not  be  less  than  three  hundred.  From 
three  to  five  hundred  is  a  fair  thing.  I  should  prefer  even  a  leaser  number  than  three 
hundred  to  a  greater  number  than  five  hundred,  but  with  a  fair  sized  establishment  you 
are  more  likely  to  have  a  higher  grade  of  superintendents  and  managers. 

Dr.  RosEBRUGH. 

Q.  In  Ontario,  as  you  know,  we  have  a  Central  Prison,  and  it  is  proposed  that  we 
should  have  a  second  one  in  the  east  and  a  third  one  in  the  west  of  the  province.  Grant- 
ing that  the  Ontario  Government  establish  these  two  additional  prisons,  would  you  have 
them  all  on  the  same  plan,  dealing  with  the  same  class  of  prisoners,  the  same  kind  of 
employment  and  the  same  means  of  reformation ;  or  would  you  rather  have  them  graded, 
one  prison  to  take  one  class  and  one  another  ?  A,  I  would  grade  my  prisons  as  far  as  I 
could. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Our  prisoners  in  the  Central  Prison  are  of  a  more  varied  order  than  we  find  in 
the  House  of  Correction  at  Detroit  and  much  more  varied  than  in  the  Workhouse  at  Cleve- 
land. While  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes,  we  have 
men  there  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  need  as  severe  discipline  as  they  can  get  in  the 
penitentiary  at  Kingston.  Would  it  be  well  if  the  Government  thought  it  desirable  to 
establish  two  more  prisons  corresponding  in  size  to  the  Central  Prison  in  Toronto 
to  have  one  of  a  higher  order,  where  youug  men  would  be  placed  for  first  offences, 
something  on  the  Elmira  principle  1  A.  By  all  means.  You  could  have  one  prison  for  the 
incorrigible  class.  I  mean  by  "  the  incorrigible  class "  high  criminals — men  who  have 
been  convicted  of  second  or  third  offences,  I  would  have  a  grade  for  them,  I  would  have 
a  prison  specifically  for  that  class  and  no  other,  and  I  would  not  allow  them  to  associate 
at  all  with  the  other  classes  of  prisoners.  In  the  same  prison  you  might  have  long  term 
prisoners,  or  .life  prisoners,  but  certainly  young  men  convicted  ot  first  offences  should  in 
no  case  be  allowed  to  mix  with  them. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  by  some  mutual  arrangement  between  the  Federal  and  the 
Provincial  governments  the  prisons  might  be  properly  graded,  so  that  there  would  be, 
under  the  system  a  thorough  classification  of  prisoners  ?  A.  We  have  been  contemplating 
for  some  time  in  Ohio  the  system  that  we  are  working  up  to.  We  have  at  the  bottom  of 
this  system  county  gaols  and  these  we  try  to  make  simply  places  of  detention  for  prisoners 
awaiting  trial.  We  want  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  workhouses,  one  in  the  north- 
west and  another  in  the  south-east  to  enable  us  to  deal  pretty  fairly  with  the  men  who 
are  convicted  of  misdemeanors. 

Q.  What  does  misdemeanor  mean  under  your  laws  ?  A.  Men  convicted  of  offences 
punishable  by  periods  of  less  than  one  year.  All  robberies,  burgularies,  larcenies  'are 
regarded  as  misdemeanors  if  the  punishment  to  which  the  criminal  is  subjected  is  less  than 
one  year.  Nobody  convicted  of  felony  receives  a  less  sentence  than  twelve  months. 
Then  we  come  to  the  next  step.  We  come  to  the  reformatories  in  which  we  are  the 
leaders  in  this  country.  We  have  the  Lancaster  Industrial  School  for  boys,  where  any  boys 
can  be  sent,  except  those  who  when  convicted  are  over  sixteen.  This  establishment  is  con- 
ducted on  the  cottage  system.  Then  we  have  at  Delaware  an  industrial  school  for  girls,  for 
the  same  class  of  female  offenders.  We  have  now  in  course  of  construction  an  intermediate 
penitentiary  at  Mansfield.  It  has  now  been  in  course  of  erection  for  some  years  and  we 
intend  to  show  you  over  it  this  afternoon.  When  this  is  opened  it  will  be  conducted  on 
the  Elmira  system.  There  we  will  take  young  men  under  thirty  years  of  age,  commit 
them  for  indeterminate  periods  as  they  do  to  Elmira,  and  we  propose  to  adapt  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Columbus  for  incorrigible  offenders  and  those  committed  for  high  crimes. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  your  system  will,  when  complete,  comprise  first,  county 
gaols  ;  second,  district  workhouses  ;  third,  reformatories  for  boys  and  girls  ;  fourth,  an 
establishment  called  the  intermediate  penitentiary,  for  prisoners  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  thirty  convicted  of  first  offences  ;  and  fifth,  the  present  penitentiary  to  be 
turned  into  a  prison  for  incorrigible  felons.     A.  Yes,  that  is  our  general  prison  scheme. 
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Q.  Does  this  plan  involve  the  conversion  of  the  common  gaols  into  places  of  detention 
•exclusively  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  would  you  put  your  civil  prisoners — debtors,  indigent  witnesses,  etc. 
A.  We  have  no  place,  we  have  the  common  gaol  for  prisoners  of  that  class. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

i 

Q.  You  have,  I  suppose,  municipal  by-laws  in  all  your  townships,  and  the  by-law 
being  infringed  renders  persons  liable  to  a  penalty.  With  your  system  of  using  the 
common  gaols  for  places  of  detention  only,  what  would  you  do  with  this  class  of  prisoners  ? 
A.  I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  treatment  of  such  classes  by  certain  grades.  For 
instance,  a  young  fellow  gets  into  a  iow,  and  is  summoned  before  the  mayor.  I  would 
not  give  this  fellow  a  long  term.  I  would  put  him  on  bread  and  water  and  put  him  in 
the  common  gaol  for  ten  days. 

Q.  Then  for  this  class  yon  would  make  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  common 
gaols  should  be  used  only  as  places  of  detention  1  A.  Most  certainly,  I  think  it  would 
do  these  men  more  good  to  treat  them  in  this  way  than  to  place  them  in  a  prison  where 
they  would  have  hard  work  and  perhaps  be  associated  with  more  or  less  hardened  offen- 
ders. In  the  case  of  people  committed  for  ten  days  it  would  swallow  up  most  of  the 
time  in  travelling  if  we  had  to  take  them  to  the  larger  prisons. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  in  many  instances  the  ten  day  drunkard  is  just  as  bad  as  the 
fifty  day  one,  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  two  men  1  One  police 
magistrate  might  sentence  for  ten  days,  and  another  would  send  the  man  down 
for  two  months.  A.  I  was  speaking  of  those  minor  offences,  breaches  of  the  by-laws 
and  the  like.  It  is  the  law  that  where  a  misdemeanant  is  convicted  of  his  first  offence  he 
shall  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  as  to  time  and  fine.  I  think 
that  for  a  second  offence  the  fine  and  time  should  be  doubled  ;  for  the  third  offence  they 
should  be  again  doubled  ;  for  a  fourth  offence  the  man  should  be  sent  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  subject  to  parole  after  he  has  served  one  year. 

Q.  How  would  this  help  you  when  you  still  leave  first  offenders  in  the  common 
gaols.  A.  Double  their  terms.  If  these  men  should  be  so  lost  to  shame  as  to  repeat 
their  offences  I  would  put  them  into  the  house  of  correction  after  that.  For  a  first 
offence  give  a  man  ten  days  and  then  for  the  next  double  it.  Then  let  him  go  to  the 
workhouse. 

Q.  In  the  gaol  all  would  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  placed  in  separate  confine- 
ment just  as  a  man  waiting  trial  ?     A.   Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Would  you  deal  with  them  in  the  same  way  as  regards  dietary  1  A.  No,  I  meant 
as  regards  confinement,  but  if  a  man  is  under  sentence  it  is  quite  proper  to  employ  him 
in  keeping  the  prison  clean  and  at  any  work  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  any  gaols  in  your  State  exclusively  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners 
waiting  trial  now  1  A.  There  are  some,  but  I  don't  think  I  could  name  them  jnst  at  pre- 
sent. That  is  not  the  general  system  yet  They  use  them  nearly  all  for  short  date 
prisoners  for  minor  offences.  There  are  some  northern  gaols  where  they  send  longer  term 
prisoners. 

Q.  Have  you  any  gaol  where  prisoners  are  confined  strictly  on  the  cellular  or  separ- 
ate plan  ?  A.  Yes.  We  have  one  in  Mansfield  and  they  have  one  at  Columbus,  too.  The 
courts  in  our  State  have  a  right  to  make  rules  governing  the  gaols.  It  is  about  six  years 
since  we  had  our  gaol  rules  completed.     I  had  the  county  judge  here — a  very  sensible 
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man — and  we  talked  the  matter  over  together.  He  drew  up  some  rules  and  these  rules 
have  never  been  changed  since.  They  imposed  upon  the  gaolers  that  there  should  be 
absolute  separation  of  prisoners. 

Q.  Does  this  absolute  separation  extend  to  air  and  exercise  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  prisoners  do  not  see  each  other  1     A.  No. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  a  man  charged  with  felony  who  came  in 
immediately  after  an  assize  court  was  over  and  who  would  have  to  remain  in  gaol  three  or 
four  months  until  the  next  assize  for  trial.  Would  you  keep  him  separate  from  the  other 
prisoners  all  that  time  ?     A.  Yes  ;  certainly. 

Q.  What  are  the  sizes  of  the  cells  in  which  you  keep  these  men  1  A.  About  seven 
by  fight,  I  think.  I  would  have  them  bigger  if  I  had  my  way  ;  I  would  have  them  eight 
by  ten  or  ten  by  twelve.  In  Circle ville  we  have  one  of  these  gaols  constructed  on  the 
principle  I  have  described.  I  think  the  only  good  classification  you  can  have  is  in  a  pro- 
perly constructed  gaol.  We  have  a  new  gaol  in  Columbus  specially  adapted  for  cellular 
confinement.     Each  prisoner  has  a  large  room  or  cell  and  is  completely  isolated. 

Q.  How  do  prisoners  awaiting  trial  regard  this  separate  cellular  confinement  ?  A ' 
It  depends  altogether  upon  the  class  of  prisoners.  If  it  is  an  old  crook,  an  habitual 
offender,  he  hates  it  as  the  devil  hates  holy  water.  If  it  is  a  chronic  tramp  who  wants  to 
be  kept  in  gaol,  who  wants  his  board  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  one  of  the  men  who  in 
the  old  time  used  to  tell  the  guards  funny  stories,  he  does  not  like  it ;  but  I  do  not  think 
such  men  ought  to  be  asked  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  Then  there  would  be  another 
cla*  8  like  a  man  who  came  in  some  years  ago  who  was  very  indignant  that  he  should  be 
put  in  solitary  confinement.  I  told  him  that  there  was  no  discretion  given  as  to  his 
wishes  in  the  matter  and  he  must  submit,  and  so  he  did  He  thought  the  thing  cruel 
at  first,  but  presently  he  discovered  that  although  he  did  not  see  any  of  the  other  prison- 
ers none  of  them  saw  him,  and  consequently  he  did  not  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  of 
them,  and  he  said  it  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world.  I  was  never  in  a  gaol  in  my  life 
before  and  I  will  not  do  anything  °to  get  into  another  when  I  leave  here  ;  I  have  not 
made  any  gaol  acquaintances,  I  know  none  of  the  people  here  who  would  be  likely  to 
come  to  me  from  the  gaol  and  say  "  I  am  Jim.  so  and  so,  you  are  Joe.  so  and  so.  Don't 
you  remember  me  ?  We  were  in  gaol  together.  " 

Q.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  by  medical  men  and  others  that  solitary  confinement  has 
a  bad  effect  on  the  men  mentally.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  A.  Uuless  they  were  in 
for  six  months  or  twelve  months  or  a  longer  period  I  should  say  it  had  not,  but  I  am 
utterly  opposed  to  this  kind  of  treatment  of  men  sentenced  for  long  periods  of  time. 
There  are  not  many  penal  establishments  in  the  United  States  where  they  carry  out  that 
principle  upon  sentenced  prisoners,  probably  not  more  than  one  or  two.  The  only  place 
I  can  think  of  at  present  is  in  Pennsylvania,  where  there  is  absolute  separation  of  prison- 
ers. Those  in  there  for  one,  or  two  or  three  years  never  see  each  other.  The  rule  is 
strictly  adhered  to,  but  as  I  say  I  don't  believe  in  the  system  of  solitary  confinement 
extended  over  a  lon^  period.  For  men  awaiting  trial  in  the  county  gaols,  however,  I 
hold  that  the  system  is  by  far  the  best.  I  think  the  congregation  in  the  corridors  is 
simply  a  school  for  crime. 

Q.  Then,  you  think  that  separate  cellular  confinement  has  a  reforming  influence? 
A.  Largely. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  to  keep  prisoners  in  separate  cells  in 
a  reformatory  1  A.  Yes.  All  this  class  of  prisoners  are  very  fond  of  association.  There 
is  no  company  in  the  world  that  they  dislike  so  much  as  their  own,  but  the  men  who  fall 
accidentally  into  crime  prefer  solitary  confinement 

Dr.  Kosbbruoh. 

Q.  You  think  that  up  to  six  months  there  is  no  danger  of  men  being  affected 
injuriously  by  cellular  confinement  1  A.  No  ;  but  there  are  very  few  in  even  for  that 
1  *>gth  of  time  awaiting  trial. 
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Q.  In  case  the  gaols  are  made  absolutely  places  of  detention  would  it  not  be  well  to 
change  the  name  ?     A.  I  do  not  know  ;  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Your  ideal  prison  and  reformatory  system  involves  this  separate  cellular  confine- 
ment in  the  common  gaols  1  A.  Yes.  All  the  new  gaols  are  built  with  a  view  to 
carrying  out  this  principle. 

Q.  You  have,  I  presume,  lock-ups  in  every  town  ;  do  you  think  that  a  great  deal  of 
harm  is  done  in  these  lock-ups  1  A.  Oh,  immense ;  but  the  prisoners  are  there  only 
over  night. 

Q.  Say  that  a  poor  working  girl,  charged  with  some  slight  crime,  is  locked  up  with 
a  prostitute,  what  would  the  effect  be  1     A.  The  effect  must  be  very  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  kind  of  association  could  be  avoided  in  the  lock-ups  ? 
A.  Where  we  are  building  new  ones  we  take  care  to  provide  accommodation  for  keeping 
such  persons  apart,  but  the  system  can  only  be  improved  with  time. 

Dr.  Rosrbruoh. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  the  government  should  not  make  a  start  with  a  new 
system  throughout  ?  A.  No,  the  government  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  our  people  would 
not  hear  of  allowing  the  government  to  interfere  in  such  matters. 

Q,  If  you  could  not  have  complete  separation  between  the  prisoners  of  the  various 
classes,  would  it  not  be  better  to  make  some  attempt  at  classification  ?  A.  Yes,  cer- 
tainly ;  if  you  cannot  have  absolute  classification,  by  all  means  have  some  classification, 
keep  the  young  and  the  innocent  away  from  the  hardened  and  guilty.  I  would  advise 
you  to  visit  the  Oircleville  gaol,  where  you  will  see  the  best  that  we  have  done  in  this 
direction,  but  even  that  is  not  by  any  means  perfect,  for  the  reason  that  you  cannot  very 
well  build  a  prison  where  the  old  crooks  will  not  be  aware  of  each  other's  presence  in 
the  same  building  and  where  they  will  not  communicate  by  signs.  I  presume  that  if 
you  take  an  old  criminal  and  put  him  in  a  gaol  he  won't  be  an  hour  there  before  he 
knows  whether  there  is  some  friend  in  the  establishment.  Notwithstanding  all  the  pre- 
caution that  you  may  take,  all  the  classification  that  you  may  enforce,  you  cannot  keep 
people  from  talking  together  sometimes.  These  men  will  endeavor  to  communicate  by 
signs  and  sounds. 

Q.  We  feared  in  our  province  that  if  we  waited  for  the  county  councils  to  inaugu- 
rate the  cellular  system  it  would  never  be  done,  but  you  have  been  able  to  make  a 
start  with  that  system  here  ?  A.  We  have,  but  if  the  Government  or  the  Legislature 
of  Ontario  place  the  gaols  under  the  control  of  the  State  entirely,  they  could  order  this 
and  have  it  carried  out.  They  could  at  any  rate  insist  upon  the  new  gaols  having  these 
advantages. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  cellular  system  been  in  force  in  this  State  1  A.  It  has  been 
in  force  in  Mansfield  for  about  six  years.  We  have  got  thirty  gaols  so  constructed  that 
if  the  judges  compelled  it  this  principle  of  separation  could  be  enforced. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  gaols  under  the  system  now  ?  A.  We  have  had  a  law 
passed  unanimously  making  this  compulsory.  In  Cleveland  they  have  the  central 
corridor  system,  and  they  could  have  the  absolute  separation  of  prisoners  at  all  times, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  only  absolute  separation  until  noon  and  then  they 
give  them  an  hour  together. 

Q.  You  have  not  really  decided  this  question  then  ?  A.  Yes,  we  have  decided  it, 
it  has  been  decided  six  years,  but  we  can  only  get  it  carried  out  slowly. 
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Q.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  what  the  results  have  been  I  A.  It 
has  been  tried  for  six  years,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  results  have  been  satisfactory,  but 
it  has  not  been  put  into  operation  to  the  extent  that  I  should  desire. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  There  is  no  law  making  separate  cellular  confinement  absolutely  compulsory  1 
A.  There  is  a  law,  but  the  county  authorities  make  rules.  They  have  the  absolute 
control  of  the  gaols  and  they  make  the  rules. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  whether  the  number  of  re-committals  lias  been  less  in  your 
district  since  you  had  this  system  than  it  was  before  ?  A.  We  have  only  a  few  prisoners 
in  this  district. 

Mr.  JuRf. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  the  matter  judged  by  results  ?  A.  You  know  that  if  you 
take  half  a  dozen  crooks  there  is  nothing  that  real  scoundrels  like  better  than  to  gather 
half  a  dozen  others  around  them  and  tell  them  stories  of  how  successful  they  have  been 
in  crime.  If  a  young  man  goes  out  and  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  well,  he  is  always  in 
danger  of  being  drawn  into  crime  by  these  scoundrels.  Very  often  a  man  who  is 
known  by  these  old  fellows  gets  dragged  down  by  them.  Here,  we  will  suppose,  is  a 
man  who,  through  some  accidental  circumstance  in  his  life,  was  committed  to  gaol.  It 
was  his  first  offence,  but  while  he  was  in  gaol  he  was  associated  with  some  of  these 
hardened  characters.  He  resolved  that  when  he  got  out  of  prison  he  would  never  get 
himself  into  such  trouble  again.  His  punishment  in  the  natural  order  of  things  Has 
expired  and  he  has  got  a  place.  He  is  doing  well  in  some  situation,  whatever  the  nature 
of  it  may  be.  One  day  an  old  prison  companion  comes  in  to  him,  taps  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  says,  "  How  are  you,  old  fellow  ?  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  in  Mans- 
field gaol  ? "  "  Oh,  don't  give  me  away/'  would  be  the  pitiful  appeal  made  and  then 
this  scoundrel  levies  blackmail  as  the  price  of  his  silence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  understand  you  are  not  troubled  with  many  tramps  in  this  neighborhood  f 
A.  We  are  not ;  tramps  give  Mansfield  a  wide  berth  now.  Those  fellows  go  where  they 
can  have  good  times,  where  they  can  warm  themselves  in  winter,  and  then  in  the 
summer  time  they  take  to  the  country  districts.  Bread  and  water  and  a  cold  cell  are 
cheerless  fare  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  provide  any  reading  matter  for  the  prisoners  who  are  committed  to  your 
gaols  ?  A.  That  is  left  to  the  sheriff,  but  there  is  nothing  systematic.  I  have  tried  to 
give  something  myself,  and  several  of  the  aldermen  have  once  or  twice  done  something. 

Dr.  Rosebruoh. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  when  the  law  takes  hold  of  a  man  and  places  him  in 
one  of  your  gaols  in  which  the  cellular  system  is  in  existence,  that  man  is  made  no 
worse  ?  A.  He  is  made  no  worse.  It  has  been  tested  on  a  large  scale  in  Boston  in 
the  Suffolk  county  gaol,  which  is  a  thoroughly  administered  gaol  under  Sheriff  Clark 
who  had  charge  of  the  arrangements.  In  Suffolk  gaol,  out  of  25,000  prisoners  who 
went  through  the  hands  of  the  officials  there,  every  man  went  out  better  in  body  and 
mind,  cleaner  in  every  respect  than  he  was  when  he  came  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  local  prisons  are  managed  in  England  1  A  I  have 
been  in  communication  with  a  gentleman  in  England  who  knows  more  of  prison  reform 
than  all  the  other  authorities  combined.  He  wrote  to  me  in  the  first  place  about  ten 
years  ago.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Barwick  Baker  who  founded  the  first  reformatory  in  Eng- 
land. He  told  me  all  that  he  had  accomplished  in  Gloucestershire  and  in  England  ;  how 
his  system  from  a  small  experiment  in  the  first  place  had  gradually  expanded  until  it 
radiated  through  the  whole  country. 
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Q.  You  have  heard  that  the  local  prisons  there  are  arranged  on  the  cellular  plan  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  since  that  has  been  in  operation  has  it  not  been  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  lessening  the  amount  of  crime  ?     A.  Ob,  undoubtedly  ! 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  solitary  confinement  in  the  local  gaols  is  a  good  thing  ?  A.  1 
most  certainly  do.  I  think  it  is  the  foundation — the  starting  point  of  all  work  of  a 
reformatory  kind. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  indeterminate  sentence  ?  A.  The  indeterminate 
sentence  is  a  misnomer  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  or  any  other.  What  we 
mean  by  it  is  a  sentence  with  a  maximum  limit  and  a  minimum  limit,  subject  to  parole 
— a  certain  period  of  imprisonment  with  liberation  on  parole. 

Q.  Parole  or  discharge?  A.  Yes,  our  men  are  allowed  release  upon  good  conduct, 
and  this  practically  discharges  them  from  prison  custody,  but  under  parole  they  can  be 
brought  back  at  any  time. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  the  Elmira  system,  where  the  maximum  is  fixed  for  every 
crime,  but  under  which  a  man  may  work  his  discharge  by  proper  conduct,  as  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  system  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  maximum  fixed  in  no  way  alters  your  opinion  upon 
the  sentence  being  indeterminate?  A.  Np.  We  have  a  system  here  in  Ohio  under 
which  a  man  may  be  sentenced  for  burgulary,  or  whatever  other  offence  it  may  be, 
and  the  law  carries  with  it  this,  that  he  may  be  held  for  a  period  not  exceeding  the  full 
time  that  he  could  have  upon  sentence  under  law.  .  The  sentence  for  burgulary  is  not 
less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten.  If  it  were  arson  it  would  be  not  less  than  one 
year  and  not  more  than  twenty  years.     This  law  is  applicable  only  to  felonies. 

Q.  Men  convicted  of  burgulary  or  other  serious  offences  can,  under  our  law, 
be  sentenced  for  no  longer  than  two  years  less  one  day  to  the  Central  Prison  of  Ontario. 
The  variety  of  prisoners  is  great,  but  that  is  the  maximum  limit  of  their  sentence.  Could 
the  indeterminate  system  be  applied  there?  A.  I  would  say  not  without  the  parole 
system — whereby  the  prisoner  would  earn  his  remission.  Under  the  indeterminate 
sentence  the  man  who  was  sent  there  for  any  crime  which  he  committeed  might  be  held 
for  the  maximum  period  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  earning  a  remission. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  a  man  earning  his  parole  by  a  system  of  good  conduct  marks, 
badges  and  so  on  ?     A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Assume  that  a  man  is  contemplating  the  commission  of  a  crime  whereby  he 
might  become  possessessed  of  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  he  says  to  himself,  "  This 
will  land  me  for  perhaps  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary,"  but  he  hears  that  under  the 
indeterminate  sentence  system  he  will  have  a  chance  of  working  himself  out  of  prison 
by  good  conduct  and  obeying  the  rules,  in  eighteen  months  time."  What  effect  would 
this  have  upon  a  man  who  is  contemplating  such  a  crime  ?  A.  The  effect  has  been  this, 
that  the  Elmira  reformatory  is  of  all  prison  establishments  the  one  that  prisoners  most 
dread,  the  one  that  they  most  desire  to  avoid.  They  avoid  this  prison  for  this  reason. 
A  man  comes  in  under  the  indeterminate  sentence  principla  Sometimes  he  will  be 
tempted  to  try  to  fool  the  superintendent,  but  he  discovers  in  a  very  short  time  that 
the  superintendent  is  a  man  who  cannot  be  fooled,  and  that  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
out  of  the  prison  except  by  a  real  change  of  character. 
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Q.  You  think  that  the  habitual  criminals  really  want  to  avoid  this  prison,  as  well 
as  those  who  contemplate  first  offences?  A.  Yes,  they  all  desire  to  avoid  it,  the 
discipline  is  so  irksome  to  them  ;  there  is  nothing  that  they  hate  so  much  as  strict 
discipline. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  commits  a  crime.  He  is  not  known  to  be  a  crook 
or  offender  of  the  laws  before.  He  goes  into  this  prison  and  his  conduct  is  the  best. 
He  has  made  admirable  progress  in  industrial  training,  his  character  is  excellent  and 
his  prison  life  is  entirely  satisfactory.  How  is  Mr.  Brock waj  to  read  the  real  character 
ot  such  a  man  ?  A.  No  man  will  go  through  the  curriculum  of  Elmira  and  get  the 
marks  that  will  entitle  him  to  his  release  within  an  early  period  unless  he  is  absolutely 
in  earnest.     The  man  does  not  exist  who  will  fool  Mr.  Brockway  very  far. 

Q.  My  ideal  prisoner  is  the  man  who  his  taken  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  says  to 
himself,  "  I  am  going  to  get  my  $5,000  and  if  I  am  caught  and  convicted  I  shall  get  out 
of  the  prison  in  a  year."  This  man's  life  has  been  exemplary  up  to  this  time ;  how  are 
you  to  deal  with  him  ?  A  The  superintendent  is  a  man  who  would  know  all  this.  A 
man  would  not  go  out  of  this  establishment  simply  because  he  had  got  his  marks,  but 
because  Mr.  Brockway  would  recommend  his  discharge — because  he  had  satisfied  the 
authorities  that  he  was  a  changed  man.*  I  can  assure  you  that  in  New  York  prisoners 
will  do  anything  in  their  power  to  keep  out  of  Elmira. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Still  you  must  remember  chat  there  is  only  one  Mr.  Brockway  ?     A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  from  the  heads  of  institutions  in  this 
direction — that  some  of  the  very  worst  men  are  model  prisoners  ?  A.  That  is  always 
the  case. 

Q.  Now  take  a  man  who  wants  to  get  out  under  this  system,  and  there  will  be 
many  men  not  so  penetrating  who  are  in  charge  of  prisoners,  not  so  skilled  in  looking 
through  men  as  Mr.  Brockway,  would  you  have  any  fear  of  this  indefinite  sentence 
system  as  regards  them  leading  to  a  vast  amount  of  hypocrisy  1  A.  I  do  not  think  so, 
very  largely  because  there  is  no  intelligent  warden  who  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
prisoners  but  understands  them  in  a  short  time.  Men  will  slip  over  somehow  if  they 
are  brought  under  rigid  discipline  and  a  thorough  system  of  watchfulness  in  a  certain  time. 

Q.  Who  are  your  best  prisoners  1  Are  they  not  some  of  the  very  worst  criminals 
in  the  state  ?  A.  They  are.  These  men  have  no  marks  against  them,  they  are  all  good 
workers  and  apparently  good  men. 

Q.  Under  the  indeterminate  system  the  warden  gets  this  class  of  men  and  he  says 
"  They  conduct  themselves  well  throughout,  and  I  will  recommend  them  for  discharge  as 
soon  as  they  have  passed  over  their  minimum  periods  V  A.  We  get  in  young  men  for 
first  offences,  under  thirty  years  of  age,  but  we  don't  get  in  these  cool,  calculating  heads 
under  this  system.  You  have  to  remember  that  this  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  The  courts  look  to  a  man's  past  record.  They  would  not  send  the  habitual 
offender  in  under  the  indeterminate  sentence.  There  are  not  many  men  of  this  class  in 
Elmira  reformatory.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  will  be  few  in  number,  and 
these  a  wise  and  experienced  warden  will  soon  pick  out. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that  as  regards  some,  but  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
professional  or  skilful  criminal  who  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  men  in  reading  character — a 
man  who,  while  Mr.  Brockway  reads  him,  can  read  Mr.  Brockway?  A.  I  think  the 
chances  are  all  in  favor  of  Mr.  Brockway. 

Q.  Is  there  any  danger  of  those  who  have  earned  their  release  and  who  are  out  on 
parole  skipping  away.  A  It  is  very  rarely  that  one  of  these  prisoners  skips  away  from 
Ohio.     We  have  lots  of  them  around  doing  well,  and  they  don't  attempt  to  go  away. 
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Q.  I  suppose  you  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  whatever  disadvantages  there  may  be 
under  the  indeterminate  system  as  applied  to  adults,  the  advantages  of  that  system,  so 
far  as  juveniles  are  concerned,  are  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt.  A.  1  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  as  regards  the  juvenile  offenders,  of  the  advantages  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  1  suppose  you  believe  that  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  bad,  as  is  shown  by  three  or 
four  convictions,  who  instead  of  being  improved  has  gradually  become  worse,  should, 
instead  of  being  put  in  for  five  or  ten  years,  be  incarcerated  for  life.  A.  Yes,  we  have 
a  law  here  passed  in  Ohio  in  1888  making  this  compulsory. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  dealing  with  destitute  or  neglected  children  of  both  sexes, 
who  have  drifted  into  crime  ?  A.  We  have  a  system  which  is  unique  in  this  state. 
The  counties  are  authorized  whenever  they  feel  so  disposed — but  they  first  have  to  submit 
it  to  the  vote  of  the  people — to  construct  what  is  known  as  a  children's  home.  All 
children  who  are  waifs  in  the  world,  who  are  not  under  proper  care,  whose  parents  are 
bad  or  who  are  orphans,  or  who,  from  any  other  cause  become  dependent  children  are 
taken  into  these  homes  and  cared  for,  and  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  county, 
and  under  the  management  of  the  board  of  trustees.  This  is  a  shelter  for  them.  They 
are  schooled  and  trained,  and  just  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable  to  find  them  a  home,  they 
are  placed  in  families.  There  are  altogether  thirty-seven  children's  homes  in  the  state 
supported  by  the  counties,  giving  accommodation  for  very  nearly  three  thousand  children. 
Last  year  the  daily  average  for  the  year  was  2,187. 

Q.  Take  a  child  growing  up  under  the  influence  of  a  drunken  and  dissolute  father 
and  mother.  Does  the  law  provide  for  the  state  authorities  taking  away  that  child  ? 
A.  Yes  ;  we  have  children  of  this  kind  in  those  homes  now.  I  am  president  of  the 
Humane  Society  here  for  the  care  of  children.  There  was  a  law  passed  last  year  which 
gave  us  a  considerable  increase  of  power  in  dealing  with  these. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  laws  of  Ohio  are  the  most  advanced  in  the  United  States  1 
A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  The  law  passed  last  winter  authorizes  the  employment  of  county 
or  district  agents,  and  it  was  intended  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  the  work  of  placing 
out  children  from  the  homes.  The  usefulness  of  the  homes  could  be  greatly  increased  by 
a  more  efficient  system  of  placing  children  out  into  permanent  homes,  either  by  adoption 
or  indenture. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  those  who  have  committed  offences  against  the  law  1 
A.  We  send  them  to  the  Reformatory  at  Lancaster  if  they  are  boys.  Such  boys  are 
sentenced  during  minority  or  subject  to  control  until  they  reach  years  of  maturity. 
We  always  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  home  authorities  that  they  are  to  give 
shelter  temporarily  to  these  people,  until  a  natural  home  can  be  secured  for  them.  They 
generally  go  into  farming  communities  when  they  are  placed  out.  The  result  of  the 
system  has  been  very  good.     It  has  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  Massachusetts  system  of  probation  under  the  parents, 
and  if  the  parents  are  found  unsuitable,  of  boarding  out  ?  A.  Yes  ;  I  think  I  would 
where  any  systematic  dealing  with  children  is  carried  out. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  would  be  better  than  sending  them  to  your  county  homes  ? 
A.  No,  I  would  not  say  that. 

Q.  Do  you  give  instruction  at  all  in  your  homes  1     A.  Yes,  both  educational 
industrial. 
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Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  system  of  grouping  counties  together  for  the  establish- 
ment 6l  these  homes  that  are  of  the  nature  of  industrial  schools  1  A.  We  have  found 
that  the  combining  of  counties  works  badly,  because  they  disagree  amongst  themselves 
as  to  the  share  of  responsibility  for  maintenance.  We  believe  that  is,  our  board 
think,  that  the  industrial  school  for  boys  should  be  purely  a  school  of  technology — 
that  is,  for  giving  practical  training.  I  think  that  is  the  best  idea  of  a  reformatory  for 
boys.  We  would  have  young  lads  fitted  for  occupations  in  life,  and  to  give  them  thia 
training  is  the  way  to  fit  them.  The  prominent  idea  is  to  qualify  them  for  entering  the 
world  on  their  own  account. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  your  state  ?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  Your  board  has  nothing  to  do  with  reformatories  except  as  to  inspection.    A.   No. 

Q.  From  your  observation  and  experience  do  you  think  that  the  dormitory  system 
as  compared  with  separate  rooms  for  boys  is  the  best  ?  A.  The  dormitory  system  for  a 
good  many  reasons.  They  are  less  liable  to  fall  into  vice.  The  supervision  and  disci- 
pline as  a  rule  is  far  higher,  and  I  think  it  is  more  human  as  regards  the  boys. 

Dr.  Roskbrugh. 

Q.  Has  this  system  of  sending  children  out  to  farms  and  other  places  worked  well  T 
A.  We  find  it  has  worked  satisfactorily. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  Supervision  over  the  children  afterwards  ?  A.  We  visit 
them. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  children  becoming  vicious  and 
falling  into  criminal  ways  ?  A.  The  chief  cause  is  want  of  family  government  and  so 
forth. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  hereditary  taint  has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  I  A 
Yes,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  taint  will  show  itself  when  the  children  grow  upT 
A.  Oh,  yes,  it  will  show  itself,  it  runs  in  the  blood. 

Q.  It  seems,  then,  an  almost  hopeless  task  as  regards  some,  to  effect  their  reclama- 
tion from  criminal  habits  ?  A.  The  only  way  to  do  is  to  separate  them  from  the  father 
and  mother  early  in  life  and  to  put  them  under  better  influences.  The  child 
can  be  secured  from  this  life  of  crime  and  it  can  be  reconstructed  morally.  I 
know  what  it  is.  I  raised  two  families  myself.  One  was  my  own,  and  my  own 
boys  never  gave  me  any  trouble.  And  then  I  had  another  family,  children  of  a  man 
of  great  force  and  power,  passionate  and  uncontrollable  occasionally.  They  had  exactly 
the  same  training  as  my  own  children,  but  chey  were  stormy  and  violent,  and  I  could 
never  eliminate  that  disposition  from  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  old  were  they  when  they  came  under  your  charge  1  A.  The  oldest  was 
not  more  than  ten,  the  youngest  between  two  and  three.  They  were  thoroughly 
honorable  and  straightforward  people,  but  they  inherited  from  the  father  this  tendency 
to  passion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Supposing  that  they  had  been  taken  away  at  their  birth?  A.  It  would  not 
have  been  the  same  I  am  sure. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Should,  in  your  opinion,  a  prison  be  self-supporting  by  the  labor  of  the  pri- 
mers t     A.  Well,  it  just  depends.     A  prison  which  is  not  a  reformatory,  but  a  plac* 
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for  punishment  only,  ought  to  be  made  self-supporting ;  but  for  a  reformatory  the  work 
of  reformation  is  the  one  idea  which  should  be  held  in  view  throughout  Labor  is 
unquestionably  an  important   factor  in  prison  management. 

Q.  What  laws  have  you  in  your  statute  book  affecting  prison  labor  1  A.  You  will 
find  a  law  that  provides  for  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system  and  the  substicucioa  of 
the  piece  price  system  in  the  state  penitentiary.  This  law  reads  :  "  From  and  after  the 
expiration  of  any  contracts  now  in  force  between  the  state  and  th<*  contractors  for  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners  in  said  institution,  none  of  the  prisoners  in  said  institution  shall 
be  let  on  said  or  similar  contracts,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  but  shall  be  employed 
by  the  state  upon  the  plan  and  in  the  manner  as  follows,  namely  : — The  managers 
shall  employ  all  persons  directly  for  the  state,  whenever  the  legislature  shall  provide 
means  for  the  necessary  outlay  on  machinery,  materials,  etc.  as  capital ;  it  shall  be 
competent  for  the  managers  to  provide  employment  for  any  number  of  prisoners  by 
an  agreement  with  manufacturers  and  others,  and  to  furnish  machinery,  materials,  etc. 
for  the  employment  of  the  prisoners  under  the  direction  and  immediate  control  of  the 
managers  and  their  officers,  and  the  said  managers  shall  make  such  rules  as  are  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  the  classification  of  the  prisoners  on  the  piece  or  process  plan, 
and  before  making  any  contract  therefor  they  shall,  if  they  deem  best,  advertise  for 
bids  for  the  product  of  such  labor  on  the  plan  atoresaid,  in  one  each  of  the  news- 
papers published  in  Columbus,  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  once  a  week  for  at  least 
four  weeks;  the  advertisement  shall  specify  the  kind  and  quality  of  labor  to  be 
employed,  and  such  oth°r  particulars  as  may  be  necessary.  Each  bid  shall  specify 
the  amount  bid  for  the  product  of  such  labor  on  the  piece  or  process  plan ;  provided 
that  convicts  temporarily  idle  upon  the  passage  of  this  act  may  be  contracted  for  on 
the  above  plan  without  advertising.  Each  bid  shall  be  accompanied  with  a  bond  with 
sureties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  that  the  bidder  will  comply  with  the  terms  of 
his  bid  if  it  be  accepted.  And  said  managers  shall  award  the  contract  for  the  product 
of  said  labor  to  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  bidder  upon  sufficient  security  to  the 
board  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract ;  but  the  board  may  reject  any  bid 
if  it  be  against  the  interest  of  the  state  or  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners.  But  under 
no  circumstances  shall  any  contractor  of  the  product  of  convict  labor  have  correctory 
supervision  over  or  control  of  the  labor  of  the  convict.  And  no  contract  shall  be 
made  that  will  bind  the  state  to  any  system  for  a  period  exceeding  five  year*,  and  it 
shall  be  competent  for  the  managers  to  arrange  with  the  employers  of  the  prisoners 
under  this  act  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  such  number  of  laborers  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  such  general  business  (when  they  are  employed  in  connection  with  larger 
numbers  of  other  prisoners  working  by  the  piece  or  process  plan)  by  the  day,  or  week  or 
otherwise,  as  may  be  agreed  ;  but  no  arrangement  shall  be  made  or  entered  into  by  the 
board  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year  that  will  produce  less  than  70  cents  per  day  for 
the  labor  of  able-bodied  convicts,  excepting  that  convicts  during  the  first  year  of  their 
sentence  or  those  who  are  entirely  unskilled,  or  disabled  by  disease,  or  old  age,  cripples, 
females  and  minors,  may  be  temporarily  hired  at  less  than  the  above  rate,  and  all  prisoners 
under  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  shall  be  employed,  when  possible,  at  hand  work  exclu- 
sively, for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  trade.  The  managers  are  required  to  employ  all 
the  prisoners  that  are  necessary  in  making  alJ  articles  for  the  various  state  institutions 
not  manufactured  by  such  institutions,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  institutions 
shail  purchase  and  pay  for  such  articles  as  far  as  possible  the  market  price  of  such 
articles. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  piece  price  plan  is  better  calculated  to  produce  reformation  1 
A.  Yes.  In  a  reformatory  I  would  not  have  the  contract  system  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  Where  there  is  a  prison  for  incorrigibles  only,  you  might  apply  it.  Some 
men  are  not  capable  of  working  up  to  the  standard,  and  others  are  bribed  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  With  this  system  you  cannot  have  thorough  discipline.  The  contractors  try 
to  make  what  they  can  out  of  the  prison  labor,  and  every  consideration  is  sacrificed 
to  that 
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Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  ¥  A.  The 
cause  of  crime  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  my  judgment — indeed,  I  think  that  more 
than  half  the  crime  in  the  country  arises  from  the  fact  that  young  men  do  not  receive 
proper  education  and  training.  In  many  criminals  drunkenness  is  not  the  cause  of  crime. 
Amongst  high  criminals  you  very  rarely  find  a  drunkard. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  mode  of  dealing  with  the  habitual  drunkard  ?  A.  I  would 
deal  with  him  on  the  indeterminate  system  cumulatively.  Under  the  present  system, 
here  is  a  man  who  is  sentenced  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  days.  He  has  been  in  gaol  once  or 
twice,  he  does  not  care  much  about  it,  because  there  is  no  disgrace  attached  to  it  He 
gets  sobered  off,  he  has  medical  attendance  and  food,  he  has  been  doctored  up  thoroughly, 
and  he  is  ready  for  another  debauch,  but  by  the  cumulative  sentences  his  punishment 
is  doubled  each  time,  and  it  will  reach  him  eventually. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  these  people  are  generally  supporters  of  their  families? 
A.  They  are  a  weight  upon  them  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  upon  inebriate  asylums  ?  A.  I  don't  believe  in  them.  I 
don't  believe  in  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  drunkard  as  if  he  were  an  unfortunate 
man.  I  don't  think  that  drunkenness  should  be  treated  as  a  misfortune.  It  is  not  a 
disease  until  a  man  makes  it  a  disease.  It  is  not  necessarily  inherited.  Here  you  take 
young  fellows  from  the  country.  They  come  in  to  have  a  good  time  around  town,  play 
pool,  and  hoot  and  howl.  If  you  lay  your  hand  upon  these  fellows,  give  them  thirty 
days  with  bread  and  water,  and  tell  them  that  if  they  come  back  it  will  be  doubled,  that 
will  take  some  of  the  evil  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

(j.  Do  you  remember  when  this  was  an  agricultural  state  whether  crime  was 
as  prevalent  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  it  is  now,  that  it  has  become,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  manufacturing  state  ?     A.  No,  I  think  crime  has  increased. 

Q  That  is  not  the  case  in  England,  which  is  a  manufacturing  country  I  A.  No,  it 
is  not  so  in  England. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  ?  A.  It  is  the  different  system  of  dealing 
with  it  When  Mr.  Baker  commenced  in  Gloucestershire  forty-five  years  ago  with  his 
little  reformatory  on  his  own  lines,  there  were  in  Gloucestershire  seven  prisons,  and  they 
were  all  full  and  they  were  talking  about  building  an  eighth.  After  forty  years  had 
passed  away,  and  his  reformatories  had  been  established  all  over  England,  the  reduction 
in  crime  was  marvellous.  There  is  only  one  prison  in  Gloucestershire  now,  and  it  is  far 
from  full.  I  believe  that  the  prison  system  in  England  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
reducing  crime.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  Mr.  Baker  said,  "  When  we  commenced  we 
had  seven  prisons,  and  they  were  all  full,  now,  after  forty  years,  we  have  one  prison  in 
the  county  and  it  is  not  full." 


Columbus,  Ohio,  August  26th,  1890. 

Present . — Hon.  Chas.  Drury,  Hon.  T,  W.  Anglin,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Dr.  Byers,  Secretary  to  the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities,  giving  evidence  said  that 
the  county  gaol  is  used  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  and  of  a  small 
number  serving  short  date  sentences,  that  the  custom  has  been  to  commit  United 
States  prisoners  to  the  county  gaols,  and  that  they  have  had,  amongst  others,  a  good  many 
Indians  for  certain  classes  of  crimes.  Amongst  the  United  States  prisoners  are  post- 
office  offenders,  postmasters  who  go  wrong,  and  offenders  against  the  customs  laws.  The 
sentences  of  some  United  States  prisoners  run  as  high  as  a  year.  That  is  the  maximum, 
and  the  minimum  would  be  ten  days. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  What  proportion  would  the  prisoners  serving  sentences  bear  to  those  awaiting 
trial.  A.  The  number  varies,  but  I  suppose  those  serving  sentence  would  be  about  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  confined  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  population  of  the  gaol  ?     A.  Thirty-four. 

Q.  How  many  cells  have  you  ?  A.  Fifty-two  cells.  There  is  a  wide  central  corridor, 
and  there  are  corridors  between  the  cells  and  the  walls.  Every  prisoner  here  is  bathed 
once  a  week,  and  this  is  the  only  opportunity  they  have  of  communicating  with  each 
other.  The  men  are  allowed  to  read  newspapers  and  you  see  on  each  bed  a  Bible.  They 
are  allowed,  one  by  one,  to  have  exercise  in  the  central  corridor.  The  cells  are  well 
ventilated  and  lighted.  They  measure  eight  feet  by  ten.  There  is  no  system  of  labor  of 
«ny  kind. 

Hon  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  the  sentenced  prisoners  do  any  work  ?  A.  They  do  some  work,  they  keep 
the  gaol  clean.  In  each  cell  there  is  a  neatly  constructed  spring  bed,  which  costs  $2.90. 
There  are  two  dark  cells  off  the  central  corridor.  We  have  occasion  to  use  them 
sometimes. 

Q.  Are  juvenile  prisoners  ever  sent  here?  A.  No  boys  are  sent  here  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Q.  If  boy 8  were  sent  here  awaiting  trial  what  would  you  do  with  them  ?  A.  We 
would  put  each  boy  by  himself  in  one  of  these  cells. 

Q.  In  practice  do  you  find  that  prisoners  talk  with  each  other  in  these  cells  ? 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  the  curiosity  to  ascertain  what  they  were  talking  about  ? 
A.  Never. 

Q.  In  our  country  prison  reformers  say  that  persons  mixing  in  the  common  gaols 
form  acquaintance  with  the  hardened  criminals,  and  that  the  result  is  very  bad.  Do  you 
find  here  that  there  is  any  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  hardened  criminals  to  form 
acquaintance  with  the  younger  prisoners,  with  the  object  of  communicating  criminal 
habits  to  them?  A  No.  If  the  hardened  criminal  talks  at  all  he  talks  about  some 
foolish  thing,  just  as  he  would  outside.  I  came  into  the  gaol  on  one  occasion  and  found 
an  old  convict  in  conversation  with  two  boys  who  weie  not  more  than  ten,  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age.  I  knew  this  convict,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  talking  to  the 
boys  about,  whether  he  was  inculcating  into  them  the  ways  of  crime?  This  man  was 
very  indignant  at  the  suggestion,  and  he  said  "  What  do  you  take  me  for,  do  you  suppose 
I  would  attempt  to  corrupt  these  boys."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  found  that  he  had  been 
amusing  the  boys,  and  giving  them  good  advice. 

Q  You  have  no  gaol  yard  ?  A.  None  whatever,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
yard  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  a  gaol  constructed  on  this  system, 
and  one  built  upon  the  old  system  ?  A.  If  you  want  to  keep  the  prisoners  in  separate 
confinement,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  have  light  and  air,  and  give 
the  cells  twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary  cells,  it  would  double  the  cost  of  the  building. 
$175,000  was  the  cost  of  this  gaoL  What  is  known  as  the  Maetzel  system  of  locking 
and  unlocking  of  the  cell  doors  on  the  automatic  principle,  is  one  of  the  new  features 
introduced  in  this  gaol. 
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The  Commissioners  next  visited  the  Ohio  penitentiary.  Warden  F.  Dyer  gave 
evidence,  and  Dr.  Byers  was  present  during  his  examination. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  are  serving  sentence  here?  A.  We  had  1,598  prisoners 
last  night. 

Q.  How  many  cells  have  you  ?     A.  We  have  1,635  cells. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  Warden  of  the  penitentiary  ?  A.  Since  the  1st  of 
May,  this  year. 

Q.  Had  you  any  previous  experience  of  prison  management  ?  A.  I  was  Warden 
of  this  establishment  a  good  many  years  ago,  but  there  was  a  change  of  government, 
and  that  invariably  brings  a  change  of  officials  here. 

Q.  We  understand  that  there  is  a  combination  of  systems  here,  that  is,  the  indeter- 
minate system  of  sentence,  and  also  the  definite  system  are  both  in  operation.  Would  you 
kindly  explain  to  the  Commission  the  leading  features  of  your  establishment  ?  A.  The 
system  is  to  reform  the  prisoners.  That  is  the  idea  of  the  law,  if  it  is  possible.  Now, 
you  take  a  man  sent  here  for  a  definite  length  of  time,  and  he  serves  ten  months  and  ten 
days  to  entitle  him  to  be  discharged  and  act  free. 

Q.  Is  there  any  term  fixed  ?  A.  Under  certain  conditions  a  man  might  be  dis- 
charged, as  I  have  said,  in  ten  months  and  ten  days,  instead  of  serving  out  the 
complete  year.  This  is  regulated  by  law,  which  gives  the  maximum  and  minimum 
terms  of  imprisonment  for  such  offence  as  a  prisoner  may  be  committed  for. 

Hon.  Mr.*ANGLiN. 

Q.  Can  you  discharge  a  man  who  has  been  here  a  shorter  period  than  that  of  the 
minimum  sentence  for  his  crime  ?  A.  Yes.  If  a  man  is  sentenced  for  the  minimum 
of  one  year,  he  can  be  discharged  in  ten  months  and  ten  days.  This  law  applies  to  one 
class,  but  take  the  twenty  year  man,  he  serves  thirteen  and  a  half  years  and  he  is 
liberated,  if  his  behaviour  has  been  good.  Once  a  man  serves  one  full  year  he  gains 
eighty-four  days  each  year,  that  is,  seven  days  each  month. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  does  a  record  of  good  conduct  mean?  What  does  it  consist  of?  A.  It 
simply  means,  if  there  are  no  reports  against  a  man.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  men  here 
are  not  so  much  trouble  as  they  would  be  outside. 

Q.  What  constitutes  the  man's  record  ?  A.  We  grade  all  the  prisoners.  All 
the  prisoners  who  come  here  are  placed  in  the  second  grade.  If  they  commit 
any  infraction  of  the  rules  we  reduce  them  to  the  third  grade.  If  their  conduct 
is  good  we  elevate  them  to  the  first  grade  in  the  same  way.  Each  man  makes  his  record 
by  his  own  conduct. 

Q.  What  constitutes  good  prison  conduct  ?  A.  If  a  man  does  his  work  and  obeys 
the  rules  he  does  all  that  is  required.  A  man  of  this  kind  gets  all  the  benefit  of  the 
institution. 

Q.  Are  these  the  only  two  points?  A.  Yes.  We  have  a  night  school,  and  his 
conduct  in  the  school,  and  attainments,  also  count  for  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  school,  is  the  principle  of  good  marks  judged  by  the  efforts 
a  man  makes,  or  by  his  literary  attainments  1  A.  We  judge  by  his  efforts.  Then  if  he 
commits  an  infraction  of  the  rules  we  charge  it  up  to  him. 
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Q  Yon  don't,  however,  measure  that  man  by  his  actual  attainments  in  any  branch, 
but  by  his  actual  conduct  1  A.  Yes.  If  a  man  commits  an  infraction  of  the  rules  we 
take  so  much  time  off  what  he  has  earned. 

Q  Will  you  tell  us  how  these  marks  are  regulated  1  A.  The  plan  is  something 
similar  to  Elmira.  Here  are  the  rules  and  the  law  on  the  matter.  The  rule  regulating 
this  reads :  "  All  prisoners  hereafter  received  shall  be  immediately  cleansed,  clothed, 
described  in  the  register,  and  medically  examined.  The  prisoner  is  then  questioned  by 
the  clerk  upon  his  biographical  record,  to  ascertain,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  causes  of  the 
crime  of  which  he  has  been  convicted,  and  the  best  probable  plan  of  treatment. 
Following  this  examination,  the  prisoner  is  carefully  instructed  in  his  liabilities,  rights 
and  privileges  under  the  law,  and  prison  regulations  and  the  mark  system,  and  conditions 
of  promotion,  degradation  and  release  are  fully  explained  to  him.  The  prisoner  is  then, 
by  the  warden,  assigned  to  his  appropriate  grade,  the  second,  and  to  suitable  industry. 
Degradation  to  the  third  grade  may  be  for  any  of  these  reasons :  First,  such  deliberate 
and  continued  violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  as  the  warden  shall  deem  sufficient 
cause  for  such  degradation  ;  second,  such  acts  of  disobedience,  quarreling,  destruction  of 
property  and  misconduct  generally,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  warden,  are  incompatible 
with  the  good  order  of  the  prison ;  third,  any  unnecessary  or  wanton  destruction  of  or 
injury  to  any  property,  or  lack  of  care  in  the  preservation  of  same ;  fourth,  the  violation 
of  any  rules  and  regulations  of  prison  discipline,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  warden, 
materially  affects  the  then  present  condition  of  the  prisoner,  or  that  of  the  grade  to 
which  he  belongs.  Promotion  to  the  first  grade  is  by  earning  nine  marks  for  six  months 
in  or  nearly  in  succession.  The  general  good  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  while  serving  his 
minimum  sentence,  as  shown  by  his  credit  reports,  shall  be  given  due  weight  to  by  the 
warden  in  assigning  prisoners  to  the  first  grade.  A  record  of  every  such  proceeding, 
giving  the  reasons  therefor,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  managers  at  the  next  meeting, 
subsequent  thereto  by  the  warden.  The  marks  are  earned  monthly,  three  for  demeanor, 
three  for  labor,  three  for  school  or  normal  progrees.  Those  prisoners  who  have  been 
sentenced  to  the  penitential y  under  a  general  sentence  thereto,  and  have  been  promoted 
to  the  first  grade  and  have  served  therein  six  months  and  have  a  clear  record,  if  there 
is  confidence  in  them  on  the  part  of  the  warden,  and  suitable  employment  is  secured 
for  them,  may  go  out  on  parole  if  so  ordered  by  the  managers,  and  six  months  of  good 
conduct  on  parole  may  secure  from  the  managers  an  absolute  release.  Parole  can  only 
be  given  to  prisoners  of  the  first  grade  who  have  been  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary 
under  a  general  sentence,  and  promotion  to  this  grade  can  only  be  attained  by  prisoners 
of  the  third  grade,  by  having  served  faithfully,  and  passed  successfully  through  the 
second  grade.  All  prisoners  now  in  the  penitentiary  who  have  undergone  the  minimum 
sentence  for  their  crime,  if  the  records  of  the  prison  show  that  they  have  been  exemplary, 
worthy  and  deserving  throughout  the  six  months  past,  may,  if  in  the  opinion  o:  the 
Bird  of  Managers,  it  is  expedient  and  safe,  be  placed  in  the  first  grade,  and  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  rights  thereto  belonging,  excepting  parole.  The  warden  shall 
cause  all  prisoners  of  the  second  grade  to  be  clothed  in  a  suit  of  grey,  those  of  the  first 
grade  in  blue,  and  those  reduced  to  the  third  grade  to  be  clothed  in  the  present  striped 
suit,  and  this  grade  shall,  as  now,  inarch  in  the  lock  step.  Three  months  of  good 
conduct  in  labor  and  demeanor  may  restore  the  prisoners  to  the  seeond  grade  if  the 
warden  so  decide." 

The  section  ot  the  Act  dealing  with  this  matter  passed  in  April,  1884,  is  as  follows 

"  The  board  of  managers  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  prisoners  as  shall  best  promote  th<nr 
reformation,  and  generally  as  may  from  time  to  time  appear  to  be  necessary  or  promotive 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  They  shall  make  provision  for  the  separation  or  the 
classification  of  prisoners  :  their  divis  on  into  different  grades  with  promotion  or 
degradation  according  to  merit :  their  employment  and  instruction  in  industry  th*ur 
education,  and  for  the  conditional  or  absolute  release  of  prisoaers,  sentenced  tj  iinpt'i la- 
ment under  section  five  of  this  Act,  and  their  arrest  and  return  to  custody  within 
the  institution,   but  in  no  case  shall  any   prisoner    be   releised  ei&her  conditionally  or 
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absolutely,  unless  there  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  manager  reason  to  believe  that  he  will,  if 
released,  live  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law,  and  that  his  release  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  society,  and  no  petition  or  other  form  of  application  for 
the  release  of  any  prisoner  shall  be  entertained  by  the  managers.  In  order  that  good 
behaviour  may  be  properly  rewarded  the  board  shall  provide  in  its  rules  and  regulations, 
for  a  correct  daily  record  of  the  conduct  of  each  prisoner,  and  his  fidelity  and  diligence 
in  the  performance  of  his  work.  A  convict  who  shall  pass  the  entire  period  of  his 
imprisonment  without  a  violation  of  the  rules  and  discipline,  except  such  as  the  board 
shall  excuse,  shall  upon  his  absolute  release  and  discharge  be  restored  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  forfeited  by  his  conviction,  and  he  shall  receive  from  the  Governor  a  certificate, 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  as  evidence  of  such  restoration,  to  be  issued  on  presenta- 
tion to  the  Governor  of  a  certificate  of  such  conduct,  which  shall  be  furnished  to  such 
convict  by  the  warden.  A  convict  who  is  thus  entitled  to  a  restoration  of  the  rights 
and  priveleges  forfeited  by  his  conviction,  who  has  conducted  himself  in  an  exemplary 
manner  for  a  continuous  period  of  not  less  than  twelve  consecutive  months  succeeding 
his  absolute  release  or  discharge,  and  presents  to  the  Governor  a  certificate  of  that  fact 
signed  by  ten  or  more  good  and  well-known  citizens  of  the  place,  where  he  has  resided 
during  such  period,  certified  to  be  such  by  the  probate  judge  of  the  county  wherein  they 
reside,  and  whose  signatures  are  certified  by  such  judge  to  be  genuine,  shall  be  entitled, 
in  consideration  thereof,  to  a  restoration  of  the  rights  and  privileges  forfeited  by  his 
conviction,  which  restoration  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of  the  Governor  under 
the  great  seal  of  the  State.  Each  convict  who  is  sentenced  for  a  definite  term  other 
than  for  life,  shall  be  entitled  to  diminish  the  period  of  hid  sentence  under  the  following 
rules  and  regulations  : 

"  1  (a)  For  each  month,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  at  the  penitentiary, 
during  which  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  discipline  or  of  any  of  the  rules  of 
the  prison,  and  has  labored  with  diligence  and  fidelity,  he  shall  be  allowed  a  deduction  of 
five  days  from  the  period  of  his  sentence,  (0)  After  ho  has  passed  one  full  year  of  his 
sentence  in  which  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  discipline  or  any  of  the  rules  of 
the  prison,  and  has  labored  with  diligence  and  fidelity,  the  reduction  shall  be  seven  days 
from  the  period  of  his  sentence  for  each  month,  (c)  After  he  has  passed  two  full  years 
of  his  sentence  as  above  provided,  the  deduction  from  his  term  shall  be  nine  days  for 
each  month,  (d)  After  he  has  passed  three  full  years  of  his  sentence  as  above  provided, 
the  reduction  of  his  term  shall  be  ten  days  from  each  month. 

u  2.  For  a  violation  of  the  rules  or  discipline,  or  for  a  want  of  fidelity  and  care  in 
the  performance  of  work,  he  shall  not  only  forfeit  all  time  gained  for  the  month  in  which 
the  delinquency  occurs,  but  according  to  the  aggregate  nature  or  the  frequency  of  his 
offences,  the  board  may  deduct  a  portion  or  all  of  his  time  previously  gained  ;  but  the 
board  may  review  the  conduct  record  of  a  convict  and  if  it  appears  that  any  violation  of 
the  rules  and  discipline  was  committed  through  ignorance,  or  circumstances  beyond  his 
control,  or  abuse  of  any  officer,  may  restore  him  to  the  standing  he  possessed  before  such 
violation. 

"3.  If  a  convict  be  prevented  from  laboring  by  sickness  or  other  infirmity  not 
intentionally  produced  by  himself,  or  by  any  other  cause  for  which  he  is  not  responsible, 
he  shall  be  entitled  by  good  conduct  to  the  same  deduction  from  his  sentence  each  month 
as  above  provided  for,  and  the  board  may  in  its  discretion,  allow  him  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  defray  all  his  necessary  expenses  to  the  county  where  he  was  convicted." 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Who  makes  the  law  and  the  rules  ?  A.  The  legislature  makes  the  law  and  the 
Managers  make  the  rules. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  we  want  to  find  out  principally  with  regard  to  this  institution  is  the  woik- 
ing  of  the  two  systems  of  sentence,  the  determinate  and  the  indeterminate.  Of  the 
1,598  prisoners  you  have  here  what  proportion  are  sentenced  on  the  indeterminate  plan  T 
A.  Less  than  two  per  cent 
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Q.  Is  it  discretionary  with  the  court  to  sentence  under  the  definite  system  or  the 
indefinite  f     A.  It  is,  but  the  definite  is  nearly  invariably  adopted. 

Q.  Do  yon  discover  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  those  committed  on  the  definite 
towards  those  committed  on  the  indefinite  system  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  I  have  observed 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  They  can  all  earn  a  shortening  of  their  sentences  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  A  man  coming  here  under  indeterminate  sentence  can  only  earn  in  one  year  just 
what  any  other  one  year  man  can  earn  ?  A.  There  really  is  no  difference.  The  man 
under  indeterminate  sentence  may  be  kept  in  for  an  indefinite  time  longer  than  one  year, 
but  it  is  hardly  ever  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  A  large  proportion  of  your  sentences  are  for  one  year,  are  they  not  ?  A.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  prisoners  were  one  year  men.  We  take 
none  for  less  than  one  year. 

Q.  Are  all  your  men  employed  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  your  industries?  A.  We  have  a  good  many  different  industries. 
Making  agricultural  instruments,  plumbing,  carpentering,  tinsrai thing,  stove  manufactur- 
ing boot-making,  stamping,  hollow- ware,  all  kinds  of  saddlery,  hardware,  etc.,  painting 
and  broom-making. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Upon  what  system  is  your  labor  conducted  ?  A.  We  are  under  the  piece  price 
system,  but  we  have  the  contract  system  lapping  over.  We  intend  to  adopt  the  piece 
price  system  throughout  in  time.  I  think  it  is  the  piece  price  system  we  will  finally 
adopt. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  contract  system  and  piece  price  system  1 
A.  Under  the  contract  system  the  contractor  has  to  pay  so  much  a  day  for  each  man,  and 
each  man  is  required  to  do  a  reasonable  day's  work.  On  the  piece  price  system  the 
contractor  pays  so  much  for  the  manufactured  article,  the  product  of  each  man's  labor, 
but  it  must  be  up  to  a  certain  standard.  Under  this  system  if  a  man  makes  twenty-five 
pieces  and  the  work  is  not  acceptable  to  the  contractor,  the  State  loses  the  entire  labor 
of  the  man.  We  have  what  is  called  a  piece  price  superintendent,  and  this  man  with 
the  contractor  examines  the  work.  If  they  disagree  they  call  in  the  warden  or  some 
other  man  and  he  decides  and  his  decision  is  final.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  adjust  all 
cas*>8  satisfactorily,  there  are  so  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Sometimes 
on  account  of  a  piece  of  material  being  of  an  inferior  quality  the  trouble  would  arise. 
There  is  so  much  complexity  that  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  reasonable  conclusion,  and 
the  defective  work  is  all  thrown  back  on  the  authorities. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  revenue  producing  aspect  of  the  case  is  concerned,  is  the  contract 
system  better  for  the  State  1     A.  Yes,  and  in  my  opinion  better  for  the  prisoner. 

Q.  How  is  it  viewed  by  those  who  employ  prison  labor  ?  A.  They  prefer  the  piece 
price  system,  because  they  only  pay  for  what  they  get  and  for  what  is  up  to  the  highest 
standard  in  point  of  workmanship. 

Q.  The  object  as  I  understand  it  is  to  fix  the  price  that  is  considered  fair  and 
reasonable  for  the  labor,  so  that  free  labor  will  not  have  ground  for  complaining  that 
you  are  producing  work  cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced  outside  ?     A.  Yes. 

Dr.  Byers  here  interjected  that  this  feature  of  the  case  had  not  been  regarded  by 
the  State  board.     The  piece  price  plan,  he  said, was  adopted  so  that  the  prison  authorities 
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should  have  the  complete  control  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoner  and  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  contractor.  It  was  intended  to  break  up  a  system  of  abuse  of  prisoners  by  the 
contractors,  but  the  real  ground  of  the  change  was  that  the  labor  organizations  demanded 
it  and  the  politicians  gave  it  to  them  without  any  consideration.  The  worst  thing  for 
free  labor,  so  far  as  prison  labor  was  concerned,  was  abolition  of  the  contract  system. 
Under  it  free  labor  had  less  competition  than  under  any  other  plan. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  there  is  more  injury  done  to  the  laboring  class  outside  under 
the  piece  price  system  than  under  the  contract  system  ?  A.  Because  the  products  cost 
the  contractor  more  under  the  contract  than  they  do  under  the  piece  price  plan,  so  that 
he  cannot  go  into  the  market  and  sell  his  manufacture  at  so  low  a  price. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  it  works  more  fairly  than  the  old  principle,  Mr.  Dyer  f 
A.  No,  but  you  cannot  get  outside  organizations  to  listen  to  it ;  they  are  blind,  pur- 
blind, and  these  politicians  don't  want  them  to  hear  you,  because  they  have  got  a  rope 
round  their  necks.  We  suffer  from  it  and  the  laboring  man  does  not  see  that  he  is  being 
hoodwinked. 

Q.  Are  they  any  better  satisfied  with  the  piece  price  than  they  were  with  the  old 
system  1     A.  Not  a  bit. 

Dr.  Byebs. — What  they  want  us  to  do  is  to  have  no  work  at  all.  To  keep  these  men 
in  idleness,  and  then  free  labor  would  have  to  support  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  prisoners  employed  on  each  system  and  their  earn- 
ings ?  Mr.  Dyer. — A.  Last  year  there  were  539  employed  on  the  piece  price  plan.  The 
total  number  of  days  they  worked  was  167,794£.  The  amount  they  earned  was  $101,- 
212  63.  Under  the  contract  system  during  the  same  year  there  were  employed  at  contract 
labor  435  men  who  worked  135,406£  days,  and  earned  $88,811.30  ;  and  the  daily  average 
paid  for  this  labor  on  the  piece-price  plan  was  $60.31,  and  under  the  contract  system 
$65.58. 

Q.  What  number  of  hours  do  your  prisoners  work  each  day  ?  A.  We  aim  to  work 
ten  hours  a  day. 

Hon.  Mr.   Anglin. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  at  several  institutions  that  under  the  contract  system  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  maintain  strict  discipline,  and  that  the  superintendents  employed  by 
the  contractors  interfered  so  much  with  the  discipline  that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  put 
an  end  to  the  system  1  A.  The  contractor  is  under  the  same  rules  as  any  other  officer  of 
the  institution,  and  is  subject  to  my  orders.  If  he  disobeys  my  orders  the  penalty  would 
be  expulsion  from  the  institution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Can  the  contractor  or  any  one  under  his  authority  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  men  with  a  view  to  exacting  more  labor  out  of  them  than  the  stint  agreed  upon  ? 
A.  Not  if  the  discipline  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  put  an  officer  over  the  men,  who  is 
there  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  warden,  and  we  see  that  they  con- 
form to  the  contract  and  that  the  men  do  what  they  are  told  to  do.  I  fix  the  amount  of 
work  and  no  one  has  the  power  to  make  any  change  without  my  authority. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q  We  have  been  told  that  there  often  is  a  secret  understanding  between  the  con- 
tractor and  the  prisoners  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  what  other  people  do,  but  I  don't  allow  a 
contractor  to  give  a  man  a  plug  of  tobacco  or  anything  else.  Were  any  of  the  contractors 
to  do  so  I  would  pick  him  out. 
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Dr.  Byer8. — I  may  say  that  I  shall  be  glad  if  our  new  warden  succeeds  in  establish- 
ing this  order  and  discipline  in  the  prison.  I  can  assure  him,  however,  that  it  has  never 
been  done  before,  and  I  fancy  he  will  find  himself  mistaken  in  his  ideas.  My  experience 
is  that  these  contractors,  when  they  find  that  a  man  can  do  his  stint  within  a  limited 
time,  pay  him  extra  for  doing  additional  work.  The  prisoner  and  the  contractor,  in  fact, 
make  a  subcontract  between  themselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  have  heard.  A.  Mr.  Dyer. — As  far  as  our  works  are  concerned 
I  don't  allow  any  man  to  do  this. 

Dr.  Byer8. — If  you  don't  stop  overwork  you  can't  do  anything  to  prevent  this  abuse 
of  the  system.  There  are  some  skilled  mechanics  who  can  do  their  day's  work  by  noon, 
who  can  do  more  by  that  time  than  the  majority  of  men  can  do  in  a  whole  day.  You  go 
into  the  chain  shop  ;  you  will  find  one  man  who  can  make  2,800  links  in  a  day,  but  eight 
out  of  every  ten  cannot  make  more  than  1,500.  I  wanted  to  see  what  was  a  reasonable 
day's  work,  and  I  found  if  a  man  did  1,400  and  did  them  well,  that  was  a  day's  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  are  supposed  to  judge  between  the  contractor  and  the  men,  Mr.  Dyer  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  am  here  to  protect  the  men.  The  contractor  does  not  so  control  the  work  as 
to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  have  an  understanding  between  himself  and  the  prisoners. 
There  was  one  contractor  who  came  in  here  that  brought  in  a  plug  of  tobacco  for  a  man. 
Upon  hearing  of  this  I  stopped  it.  I  made  the  man's  allowance  of  tobacco  a  little  larger, 
so  that  if  he  wanted  it  he  could  have  a  little  more  without  going  to  the  contractor  for  it. 

Q.   Are  all  your  trades  taught  by  a  competent  instructor  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  your  men  likely  to  go  into  the  ordinary  shops 
with  other  men  and  take  their  places  when  the  period  of  their  sentence  has  expired  ? 
A.  Some  of  them  do  very  well,  but  that  is  not  the  general  thing.  They  don't  learn 
trades  here  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  They  simply  learn  particular  branches  of 
work.  One  man  does  one  part,  another  does  another.  In  making  a  box  for  example, 
the  process  is  not  complete  until  it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  men.  That 
is  the  way  that  most  of  the  work  is  carried  on. 

Q.  How  near  self-supporting  is  your  prison  ?  A.  Well,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
appropriation  for  building  that  we  have  got,  as  that  should  not  be  counted  in,  after  the 
current  expenses  are  defrayed  the  report  shews  that  there  whs  a  balance  of  $13,000  over 
and  above  the  expenditure  last  year. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Your  surplus  would  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital.  Dr.  Byer's  :  The  capital 
invested  here  is  the  labor  of  these  men.  All  the  large  buildings  that  you  see — our  store- 
houses and  the  workshops  that  you  observe  around  here — are  the  outcome  of  the  labor 
system.     The  labor  of  the  prisoners  has  put  up  this  establishment. 

Q.  The  prominent  idea  you  say  is  reformation.  Dj  you  know  from  the  results  of 
your  work  that  you  have  really  succeeded  in  making  it  reformatory  1    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  many  recommittals  1     A.  Yes,  a  good  many. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  percentage  of  the  men  here  to-day  for  the  first,  second  and 
third  time  1  A.  No  sir,  I  cannot.  You  see  so  many  of  the  prisoners  come  from  other 
parts,  and  they  won't  tell  the  truth,  and  you  can't  compel  them  to  do  so  ;  so  that  we  have 
no  reliable  figures  for  this. 

Q.  If  we  were  to  take  your  statistics  with  reference  to  recommittals,  they  probably 
would  not  be  a  safe  guide  ?     A.  No. 
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Q.  Are  you  a  believer  in  the  possibility  of  the  reformation  of  confirmed  adult 
prisoners  1    A.  No,  sir,  J  have  no  faith  in  it. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  to  put  into  operation  the  parole  system  in  this  institution  1 
A.  Yes.  We  have  had  it  several  years,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  way  it  is  managed 
it  is  pretty  much  of  a  failure.  The  law  is  all  right  if  it  were  not  abused,  but  the  board 
of  managers  don't  read  it  as  I  do. 

Q.  Can  all  prisoners  be  paroled  1     A.  No.     We  cannot  parole  a  man  who  is  here 
for  the  third,  or  the  second  term.     The  law  says  "  That  the  said  board  of  managers  shall 
have  power  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  under  which  any  prisoner  who  is  now,  or 
hereafter,  may  be  imprisoned  under  a  sentence  other  than  for  murder  in  the  first  and 
second  degrees,  who  may  have  served  the  minimum  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  convicted,  and  who  has  not  previously  been  convicted  of  a  felony  and 
served  a  term  in  a  penal  institution,  may  be  allowed  to  go  on  parole  outside  of  the  build- 
ings and  enclosures,  but  to  remain  while  on  parole  in  the  legal  custody  and  under  the 
control  of  the  board,  and  subjec  t  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  enclosure 
of  said  institution  ;  and  full  power  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  and  to  retake 
and  reim prison  any  convict  so  upon  parole,  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  said   board, 
whose  written  order,  certified  by  its  secretary,  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  all  officers 
named  therein  to  authorize  such  officers  to  return  to  actual  custody  any  conditionally 
released  or  paroled  prisoner  ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  officers  to  execute  the 
said  order  the  same  as  ordinary  criminal  process.     2.  Every  person  who,  after  having 
been  twice  convicted,  sentenced  and  imprisoned,  in  some  penal  institution  for  felony, 
whether  committed  heretofore  or  hereafter,  and  whether  committed  in  this  state  or  else- 
where within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  be  convicted,  sentenced 
and  imprisoned,  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary  for  felony  hereafter  committed,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  an  habitual  criminal,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he 
shall  be  so  sentenced,  he  shall  not  be  discharged  from  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary, 
but  shall  be  detained  therein  for  and  during  his  natural  life,  unless  pardoned  by  the 
governor ;  and  the  liability  to  be  so  detained  shall  be  and  constitute  a  part  of  every 
sentence  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  ;  provided,  however,  that  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  he  was  so  sentenced,  he  may  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of 
managers  be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  of  the   buildings  and  enclosures,  but  to 
remain  while  on  parole  in  the  legal  custody  and  under  the  control  of  the  said  board ;  and 
subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  enclosure  of  said  institution,  and  power 
is  hereby  conferred  upon  said  board  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  under  which  such 
habitual  criminals  who  are  prisoners  may  go  out  upon  parole,  and  full  power  to  enforce 
such  rules  and  regulations  and  to  retake  and  reimprison  any  such  convict  so  going  out  on 
parole  is  hereby  conferred  on  said  board,  whose  written  order,  certified  by  its  secretary, 
shall  be  sufficient  warrant  to  authorize  any  police  officer  to  return  to  actual  custody  any 
such  conditionally  released  or  paroled  prisoner,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  chiefs 
of  police  and  marshals  of  cities  and  villages,  and  the  sheriffs  of  counties  and  of  all  police 
officers  and  constables  to  execute  any  such  order  in  like  manner  as  ordinary  criminal  pro- 
cess, and  for  the  performance  of  such  duty,  the  officer  performing  the  same  shall  be  paid 
by  said  Manager  for  such  services,  such  reasonable  compensation  as  is  provided  by  law  for 
similar  services  in  other  like  cases."     These  are  the  rules  for  paroling  prisoners  drawn  up 
by  the  board  of  managers.     "  Resolved  that  in  the  matter  of  paroling  prisoners  under 
section  1  of  the  Act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  May  4th,  1885, 
the  board  of  managers  shall  be  governed  by  the  following  rules  and  regulations  : — First, 
no  prisoner  shall  be  paroled  who  has  not  been  in  the  first  grade  continuously  for  a  period 
of  at  least  four  months  ;  second,  no  prisoner  shall  be  released  on  parole  until  satisfactory 
evidence  is  furnished  the  board  of  managers  in  writing  that  employment  has  been  secured 
for  such  prisoner  from  some  responsible  person,  certified  to  be  such  by  the  auditor  of  the 
county  where  such  person  resides  ;  third,  no  person  shall  be  paroled  until  the  managers 
are  satisfied  that  he  will  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  his  parole  ;  fourth,  every 
paroled  prisoner  shall  be  liable  to  be  retaken  and  again  confined  within  enclosure  of  said 
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institution  for  any  reason  that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  board  of  managers,  and  at  their 
sole  discretion,  and  shall  remain  therein  until  released  by  law.  It  shall  require  the 
affirmative  vote  of  at  least  four  of  the  managers  to  grant  a  parole."  Then  follows  the 
form  of  parole,  which  has  to  be  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of 
managers.  This  parole  law  has  been  applied  here  for  the  first  time  to  a  general  convict 
prison,  although  it  has  been  in  operation  at  the  principal  reformatories  on  this  continent. 
It  has  been  in  operation  here  now  five  years.  The  original  intent  of  this  law  unquestion- 
ably was  good,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  it  had  been  wisely  administered  it  would  have 
been  a  most  useful  measure  ;  but  the  opemt  ion  of  the  law  is  this  :  The  Board  of  Managers 
come  here  and  they  really  have  a  judicial  process  in  connection  with  each  case.  The  case 
is  tried  oyct  again.  The  law  does  not  provide  for  anything:  of  the  kind  ;  in  fact, 
that  is  an  infraction  of  the  law.  In  their  laut  report,  the  Board  of  State  Charities  drew 
attention  to  this.  They  pointed  it  out  in  these  words  :  "  The  law  expressly  provides  that 
no  petition  or  other  form  of  application  for  the  release  of  any  prisoner  shall  be  entertained 
by  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  main  object  of  the  law  was  to  promote  good  conduct  in 
the  prisoners  by  the  assurance  of  liberation  as  soon  as  they  could  give  satisfactory  evidence 
of  permanent  reformation.  In  the  nature  of  things  this  evidence  should  be  based  upon 
their  prison  record.  Outside  pressure  should  have  no  influence  with  the  prison  manage- 
ment, and  every  prisoner  should  understand  that  a  parole  can  only  come  through  personal 
merit,  that  outside  influences  cannot  help  him  or  harm  him  in  the  slightest,  and  that  a 
prisoner  without  a  friend  on  earth  should  understand  and  feel  that  he  has  just  as  fair  a 
chance  for  parole  as  the  son  of  a  king.  This  is  the  intent  of  the  law  and  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  yet  as  we  understand,  outside  petitions  and  applications  for  parole  are  allowed, 
and  in  fact,  are  expected  in  all  cases.  That  such  petitions  and  applications  have  influenced 
the  board  of  managers  to  improper  action  we  do  not  charge,  but  it  is  a  practice  liable  to 
serious  abuses  and  misapprehension,  and  worst  of  all,  it  is  clearly  in  violation  of  the  law, 
which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  least  of  all  in  a  prison  where  men  punished  as  law- 
breakers are  entitled  to  an  example  of  the  strictest  observance  of  law.  Doubtless  it  is 
entirely  proper  for  the  board  of  managers  to  make  enquiries  as  to  the  past  history  and 
environment  of  a  prisoner  and  to  ascertain  from  prosecuting  attorneys  and  others  any 
facts  they  may  deem  essential  to  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  character  of  the  man  and 
his  probable  surroundings  if  discharged  ;  but  such  enquiries  should  be  instituted  by  the 
prison  managers  and  not  by  the  prisoner  or  his  attorney.  The  law  as  a  whole  in  its 
practical  working  has  not  developed  any  special  need  of  amendment,  except  perhaps  as 
to  the  time  at  which  a  prisoner  should  become  eligible  for  parole,  which  as  now  fixed 
seems  to  have  a  measure  of  unfairness  to  short  time  prisoners.  At  present  a  prisoner 
must  serve  at  least  one  year  before  he  can  be  eligible  to  parole ;  but  in  addition  to  this 
we  think  he  ought  to  serve  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  time  for  which  he  has  been  sentenced/, 

Q.  What  are  the  facts  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  in  deciding  the  cases  1  A.  The  good  behaviour  of  the  man  who  is  to  be 
paroled  ;  not  merely  his  conduct  record  but  his  character  as  well.  The  worst  criminals 
in  the  prison  are  often  the  best  behaved  men  ;  they  give  less  trouble  than  many  others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  warden  can  read  the  character  of  these  men  in  spite  of 
themselves?  A.  Here  under  the  parole  law,  the  warden  has  scarcely  a  hearing.  I 
have  recommended  only  one  prisoner  for  parole  since  I  have  been  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Your  Board  of  Managers  permit  the  lawyers  to  argue  the  whole  case  before  them  ? 
A.  They  do.  The  attorneys  bring  with  them  the  whole  case,  and  the  board  tries  it  over 
again.  They  are  virtually  retrying  the  men  ;  it  is  amusing  to  see  them.  As  a  general 
thing  our  managers  are  not  lawyers ;  they  don't  understand  the  rules  of  the  court,  but 
they  make  it  appear  that  a  man  ought  to  get  out.  Dr.  Byers  :  This  is  only  one  feature 
of  the  case.  These  lawyers  who  appear  before  the  board  make  a  plea  that  a  man  h 
been  improperly  tried  :  they  make  another  plea  that  he  was  unduly  sentenced  ;  then  t 
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make  another  plea  that  there  are  favorable  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  case 
which  the  court  did  not  take  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Has  not  this  been  already  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court?  A.  Yes,  and  it  is 
argued  again  here. 

Q.  Then  this  is  a  Supreme  Court  ?     A.   It  is  a  court  of  final  appeal. 

Q.  How  many  have  been  paroled  during  your  time,  Mr.  Dyer  ?     A.  Thirty. 

Q.  And  out  of  that  number  you  have  recommended  one  ?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  How  many  have  been  paroled  since  the  Act  came  into  force  1    A.  About  560. 

Dr.  Bykrs. — After  all,  our  experience  generally  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  the  prison 
discipline  can  be  improved  and  a  large  reformatory  result  achieved  by  the  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  And  yet  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  working  of  it  ?  A.  Why,  certainly  not, 
because  it  is  not  properly  administered.  There  has  never  been  sufficient  discrimination 
exercised  in  the  administration  of  criminal  laws  in  this  State.  Some  judges  are  unneces- 
sarily severe,  and  others  are  far  too  lenient ;  and  the  parole  law  properly  administered 
would  equalize  things  very  much. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  your  experience  as  warden,  Mr.  Dyer,  lead  you  to 
believe  that  some  of  your  best  behaved  prisoners  are  your  worst;  criminals  ?  A.  Yes,  as  a 
general  thing  that  is  so. 

Q.  In  deciding  these  cases  when  they  come  up  for  consideration,  is  there  a  danger  of 
liberating  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  bad,  but  who  has  made  a  good  record  in  your  prison  t 
A.   Undoubtedly  there  is. 

Q.  And  that  man  will  be  as  great  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  society  as  he  was  before  t 
A.  Yes.  One  of  the  worst  murders  that  has  ever  been  committed  in  this  land  was  com- 
mitted last  Saturday  by  a  paroled  prisoner.  He  committed  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
murders  in  Cincinnati  that  ever  a  man  was  guilty  of. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  effect  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  system  upon 
people  outside.  Would  the  expectation  that  his  sentence  may  be  materially  shortened 
be  likely  to  induce  a  man  who  contemplated  the  commission  of  a  crime  to  run  the  risk, 
that  he  would  not  run  if  he  thought  he  would  be  sentenced  for  the  full  term  ?  A  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  it  did  to  some  extent.  Criminals  look  at  all  these  things  very 
seriously  and  take  into  consideration  every  possible  chance.  I  have  always  objected  to 
giving  families  relief  from  the  earnings  of  prisoners,  because  1  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
best  deterrents  and  preventives  of  crime  to  make  a  man  dread  that  his  misdeeds  will 
affect  his  family.  A  man  will  come  here,  will  run  the  risk  of  punishment  for  his  crime, 
if  he  knows  his  family  will  receive  a  portion  of  his  earnings  while  he  is  in  prison. 

Q.  You  have  that  system  here  ?    A  Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  earnings  go  to  the  prisoner  ?  A.  It  rests  with  the  Board 
of  Managers,  who  are  authorized  to  place  to  the'credit  of  all  the  prisoners,  except  those 
serving  life  sentence,  such  proportion  of  their  earnings  as  may  seem  equitable  and  just, 
having  regard  to  the  character  of  the  prisoner,  the  nature  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is 
convicted,  and  his  general  conduct ;  but  the  amount  must  not  exceed  twenty  per  cent  of 
his  total  earnings.  The  fund  accruing  to  the  credit  of  the  prisoner  is  to  be  paid  to  him 
or  his  family,  but  twenty-five  per  cent  of  it  must  be  kept  to  be  paid  him  at  the  time  of 
his  release.  I  think  that  prisoners  in  contemplating  the  commission  of  crime  calculate  on 
the  chance  that  this  gives  them. 
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Hod.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q.  What  provision  is  made  for  religious  instruction  in  the  penitentiary  ?  A.  We 
have  a  chaplain  here,  and  we  have  services  commencing  at  8.30  in  the  morning.  We 
have  prayer  meetings,  Sunday  schools,  and  regular  services,  and  we  also  have  readings. 

Q.  Have  you  a  Roman  Oatholic  service?  A.  We  have  celebration  of  mass.  We  do 
the  same  with  the  Roman  Catholics  as  we  do  with  the  others. 

Q.  Is  the  Oatholic  priest  paid  for  his  services  ?  A.  No.  We  have  a  Protestant 
chaplain  here,  who  is  librarian  and  chaplain. 

Q.  Are  prisoners  bound  to  attend  religious  service  on  Sunday  ?  A.  Yes,  we  make 
every  man  go. 

Q.  Do  you  compel  Catholics  to  attend  Protestant  services  ?  A.  No,  I  don't  The 
by-laws  provide  that  the  prisoners  must  go  to  service  or  be  locked  up.  We  don't  compel 
them  to  go,  but  if  they  don't  go  they  are  compelled  to  stay  in  their  cells. 

Dr.  Bter8  (examination  resumed)  said : 

There  are  a  few  things  in  regard  to  the  parole  law  that  I  think  you  gentlemen  should 
understand.  The  officers  of  our  prisons  are  inexperienced.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
state  that  after  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  them,  but  really  they 
don't  stay  in  office  long  enough  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  very  responsible  duties.  That  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the 
evils  of  our  political  system.  The  system  was  designed  to  secure  good  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  make  this  the  basis  of  his  liberation  on  parole.  Instead  of 
this  these  attorneys  bring  in  pleadings  and  petitions,  and  everything  else,  and  make  them 
elements  in  procuring  the  prisoner's  release,  but  the  one  thing  required  by  the  law,  the 
good  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  is  left  out  of  consideration.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  how- 
ever, very  few  mistakes  have  been  made. 

Q.  The  board  is  supposed  to  act  upon  the  advice  of  the  warden,  and  the  prisoner's 
record?  A.  Yes.  And  the  warden  tells  you  to-day  that  he  offered  his  advice  in  one 
instance  only.  He  is  disgusted,  as  they  all  have  been,  at  the  manner  in  which  the  parole 
law  is  interpreted  by  the  Board  of  Managers.  I  will  just  give  you  the  figures  to  shew 
how  the  system  has  operated.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  paroled  has  been  535 ; 
discharged  at  the  expiration  of  sentences  fifty-six  per  cent,  or  289 ;  still  on  parole  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  or  148  ;  returned  for  violation  eight  per  cent,  or  40  ;  delinquent  in  report- 
ing eight  per  cent,  or  46  ;  voluntary  return,  rdfused  to  accept  parole,  two.  We  have 
another  law  in  our  criminal  system  of  jurisprudence  which  is  perhaps  more  clearly  drawn 
still,  and  that  is  what  we  call  the  Habitual  Criminal  Law,  under  which  as  you  heard  this 
morning,  a  man  convicted  over  three  times  can  be  sent  to  prison  for  life.  The  former  con- 
viction has  to  be  stated  in  the  indictment  before  the  judge  trying  the  case ;  when  this  is 
done  he  can  be  sent  to  prison  for  life.  He  cannot  work  himself  out ;  he  cannot  do 
anythiog,  but  the  Governor  may  pardon  him.  We  could  never  get  the  Board  of 
Managers  to  appreciate  the  real  spirit  of  the  parole  law ;  I  have  called  attention  to  it 
over  and  over  again,  but  to  no  purpose.  Our  State  Board  have  spoken  of  it  time  after 
time,  and  talked  it  over. 

Q.  From  your  experience  would  you  be  in  favor  of  the  indefinite  sentence  law  as 
well  as  the  parole,  providing  that  they  were  administered  as  they  ought  to  be? 
A.  By  all  means.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  have  a  reformatory  of  this  kind  on  the 
ordinary  system.  A  man  goes  to  prison  and  he  understands  that  his  liberation  depends 
on  his  own  efforts.  It  encourages  the  very  best  endeavors  on  the  part  of  the  man.  You 
can  raise  a  man's  motives  as  well  as  his  action.  I  don't  believe  that  the  prison  wardens 
are  likely  to  be  deceived  to  any  great  extent  when  they  become  accustomed  to  judging 
the  character  of  the  men.  We  had  a  deputy  warden  here  for  thirty  years.  He  would 
read  men  as  I  would  read  a  book.  I  am  confident  he  made  fewer  mistakes  in  judging 
moral  character  of  the  men  than  nine-tenths  of  the  doctors  would  make  in  diag 
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their  physical  condition.  That  is  the  experience  I  have  of  such  men  dealing  with  such 
cases.  He  was  a  thorough  believer  in  the  old  system,  and  it  was  hard  work  to  get  him 
out  of  it.  He  always  said,  "  I  don't  make  the  rules  I  execute  them  ;  if  the  managers  of 
the  prison  don't  want  them  to  be  acted  upon,  all  right  they  can  do  as  they  like.  " 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  lash  as  a  punishment  for  any  class  of  crime  ?  A.  Not  for 
any.  We  find  we  get  along  better  without  it.  If  a  man  is  a  man  the  degradation  of  the 
lash  upon  him  is  so  terrible  that  it  destroys  all  sense  of  manhood. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  We  only  apply  it  to  men  who  ravish  children,  and  I  suppose  a  person  guilty  of 
that  you  would  hardly  call  a  man  ?  A.  No,  that  is  pretty  bad  ;  but  I  do  not  know  how 
far  this  punishment  is  effectual  in  preventing  these  crimes. 

Q.  In  England  at  one  time  garotting  was  very  prevalent,  and  Sir  George  Gray' 
introduced  flogging  as  a  punishment  for  that  offence.  There  is  no  garotting  in  England 
now,  the  crime  is  unknown  1  A.  It  was  more  the  fact  that  the  police  supervision  was 
improved,  than  that  flogging  was  introduced,  that  put  an  end  to  this  crime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  In  the  month  of  November  last  year,  a  large  convention  of  prison  reformers  held 
in  the  City  of  Toronto,  formulated  a  number  of  proposals  on  prison  management.  The 
first  is,  "That  County  gaols  should  be  maintained  only  as  places  of  detention  for  persons 
charged  with  offences  and  awaiting  trial,  and  should  not  be  used  by  prisoners  after  trial 
and  conviction."  What  are  your  views  upon  that  1  A.  There  is  nothing  clearer  as  all 
experience  would  indicate  than  that  the  real  character  of  the  gaol  is  a  house  of  detention 
and  nothing  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  With  regard  to  very  short-date  sentences,  of  ten  or  fifteen  days,  or  five  days, 
could  not  the  gaols  be  used  without  impropriety  for  these  1  A.  No,  sir.  It  only  tends 
to  engender  amongst  these  men  idle  and  vicious  habits. 

Q.  Where  would  you  take  them  ?  A.  To  the  workhouse.  Every  group  of  counties 
should  establish  at  convenient  points  workhouses  for  these  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this,  u  County  gaols  should  be  constructed  on  the  sep  irate 
or  cellular  system  "?  A.  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  cellular  system  should 
be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible  in  the  gaols. 

Q.  Then  the  third  recommendation  reads,  "  Persons  convicted  of  crime  should  not  be 
detained  in  county  gaols,  but  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  age  and  natural  pro- 
clivity of  the  criminal  "  ?  A.  Persons  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  gaol  after  conviction,  but 
immediately  sent  to  the  institution  best  adapted  for  them. 

Q.  The  next  one  is  as  follows  : — "  A  boy  under  1 4  years  of  age  not  previously  vicious 
should  be  restored  to  his  parents,  upon  their  giving  a  guarantee  of  his  future  good  conduct ; 
failing  this  he  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  "  ?  A.  The  percentage  of  boys  such 
as  that  described,  who. have  parents  to  take  care  of  them,  is  comparatively  small.  There 
is  a  large  percentage  of  the  boys  who  are  arrested  and  convicted  of  misdemeanors  and 
petty  crimes,  who  are  without  homes,  or  families,  or  friends,  and  you  have  no  place  to 
send  them.  I  like  the  Massachusetts  probation  system.  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
adopt,  and  I  would  recommend  it.  I  remember  a  man  who  was  hanged  within  the  last 
few  years  here,  a  noted  criminal  he  was ;  his  name  was  Blinkey  Morgan.  In  conversa- 
tion with  him  one  day  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  introducing  the  suspended 
sentence  in  cases  of  first  offences,  I  hope  you  will  push  that.  I  have  been  a  very 
bad  man.  I  have  acquired  notoriety  for  crime,  yet  I  have  not  been  insensible  to 
my  own  conduct.     If  as  a  boy  a  chance  had  been  given  to  me  after  I  was  convicted  of  my 
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first  offence  my  life  would  have  been  entirely  different.     The  suspended  sentence  is  the 
best  thing  you  could  have.     Give  a  person  a  chance." 

Q.  Would  you  apply  this  to  all  prisoners  of  all  ages  who  are  first  offenders  1  A.  No, 
sir,  only  to  boys.     I  think  it  is  better  that  all  the  others  should  go  to  the  reformatory. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  upon  this  recommendation :  "A  boy  under  16  years  of  age 
having  a  natural  tendency  towards  crime,  or  being  convicted  of  a  second  offence,  should 
be  sent  either  to  a  reformatory  direct  or  to  an  industrial  school  on  trial  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  special  court  should  be  organized  to  deal  with  these  cases,  as  well  as 
with  females  charged  with  light  offences.  A  boy  should  never  be  brought  to  open  police 
court  nor  be  sent  to  a  oounty  gaol  "  ?    A.  I  agree  with  this. 

Q.  Do  you  advocate  the  special  court  referred  to  in  the  latter  part  of  the  question  ? 
A.  I  think  anything  that  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  bringing  a  boy  before  a  police  court 
is  good,  but  I  think  instead  of  having  a  private  investigation  altogether,  T  would  say  to 
the  rabble,  "  Yon  have  no  business  here,  let  the  tipstaff  clear  the  court."  I  think  that 
a  public  trial  has  a  hardening  effect  upon  boys  always.  You  put  the  boy  on  his  pluck, 
you  put  him  on  his  courage.  He  may  feel  it  ever  so  much,  but  he  has  an  idea  that  he 
must  not  give  way  in  the  presence  of  a  rabble  like  this.  The  fact  is,  that  many  people 
being  present  at  the  trial  of  the  boy,  he  is  not  given  a  fair  chance,  not  so  fair  as  if  he 
were  having  a  quiet  trial.  I  saw  a  case  of  a  boy  in  St.  Louis  when  I  was  down  there. 
It  interested  me  and  I  followed  the  little  fellow  through  the  different  courts.  He  was 
without  shoes  and  stockings,  and  his  feet  were  cramped  like  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros. 
There  he  was  when  I  saw  him  first  talking  with  thirty  or  forty  prisoners  waiting  his  turn. 
Finally  Thomas  James  was  called  and  to  this  child  a  policeman  said  t(  Get  out  and  stand 
over  there."  The  clerk  said  in  a  hard,  heartless  tone  of  voice  "  Thomas  James,"  just  as  a 
man  having  lived  on  a  diet  of  nutmeg  grater  or  something  of  that  kind.  Then  the  police 
judge  said  to  the  boy  in  a  cold  matter-of-fact  way  uWhat  is  your  name."  The  little 
boy  trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  voice  of  authority  and  said  "  Tommy  James  "  in  a 
weak  faltering  voice.  "  Where  do  you  live  V9  "  Anywhere."  "  Where  are  your  parents?" 
44  Both  dead."  •'  Have  you  got  no  home  V  "  No."  "  You  have  got  no  home,  and  you  are 
charged  with  stealing  fifty-five  cents."  li  It  was  only  forty-five."  For  this  paltry  offence 
this  boy  went  to  three  courts.  When  he  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Pleas,  the  proceedings 
there  were  somewhat  the  same  as  in  the  police  court,  save  that  the  judge  spoke  to  the 
boy  in  the  kindest  possible  tone  after  looking  at  him  a  moment.  The  little  fellow 
adhered  to  his  statement  that  it  was  only  forty  five  cents,  and  he  broke  down  after  tell- 
ing his  piteous  story.  The  judge's  voice  changed  the  whole  character  of  this  proceeding. 
You  cannot  counteract  the  influence  of  a  coarse,  rough,  inhumane  judge.  This  judge 
asked  if  there  was  any  person  present  who  could  say  anything  on  behalf  of  the  child.  I 
said,  "  I  have  been  three  mornings  following  this  boy  and  he  has  told  the  same  story  all 
through.  It  is  a  case  of  misfortune  rather  than  crime."  The  judge  said,  "  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  boy  has  been  subjected  to  all  this.  I  shall  not  take  action  now  ;  I  shall 
hold  him  until  I  can  see  what  can  be  done  with  him."  This  was  on  the  Saturday.  On 
the  Tuesday  I  called  and  found  that  he  had  got  a  home  for  the  boy  in  Missouri.  This 
case  illustrates  the  working  of  the  law  upon  this  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  You  have  in  this  State  children's  homes.  Do  you  think  that  they  provide  effec- 
tively for  the  children  1  A.  Yes,  they  keep  them  out  of  the  poor  houses  and  the  alms- 
houses and  away  from  corrupting  influences.  The  real  object  that  we  had  in  view  in 
organizing  these  county  homes  was  to  keep  the  children  out  of  the  poorhouses.  If  the 
courts  find  that  there  is  no  criminal  charge  against  a  little  boy  they  send  him  to  the 
county  home  ;  and  the  object  is  to  keep  him  in  the  county  home  until  we  secure  a  home 
for  him  elsewhere.  We  passed  a  law  to  employ  an  agent  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
these  children  got  homes.  That  law  came  into  force  last  year  and  we  think  it  will  be^ 
of  great  assistance  to  us  in  placing  out  the  children.  '*"" 
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Q.  What  are  your  views  as  regards  this  recommendation  :  "  Industrial  schools 
and  reformatories  should  not  be  considered  as  places  for  punishment,  but  should  be  utilized 
wholly  for  the  reformation  of  character.  The  young  persons  sent  to  these  institutions 
should  not  be  committed  for  any  definite  period,  but  they  should  be  detained  until  refor- 
mation is  attained,  irrespective  of  the  time  required.  The  officers  of  these  institutions 
should  be  carefully  selected,  preferably  by  a  system  of  examination  and  promotion,  and 
without  reference  to  party  or  social  influence  V  A.  I  give  my  adhesion  to  that ;  there  is 
nothing  clearer,  and  especially  in  regard  to  girls,  this  ought  to  be  emphasized.  The  idea 
of  taking  a  girl  to  a  state  reformatory  and  educating  her  up  to  eighteen  and  then  sending 
her  out  whether  she  has  got  a  place  to  go  to  or  not  is  terrible  to  think  of. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  State  should  undertake  this  part  of  the  work  itself  ?  A. 
Yes.  If  we  had  a  good  proper  agency  established  we  could  take  at  least  fifty  per  cent, 
of  these  right  away. 

Q.  You  make  provision  for  finding  a  boy  or  girl  some  place  where  he  or  she  is  likely 
to  find  a  good  home  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  We  found  in  Massachusetts,  even  amongst  those  who  are  managing  institu- 
tions, a  very  strong  feeling  that  children  should  not  be  kept  in  institutions  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  they  regard  even  poor  homes  as  preferable  to  institutions  ? 
A.  Institution  life  is  just  as  unnatural  to  the  child  as  street  life  ;  but  you  have  to  keep  a 
child  in  an  institution  for  a  time  to  eradicate  possibly  the  evil  influences  it  has  imbibed. 
We  have  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  It  is  wrong  to  keep  children  too  long.  The  sooner 
you  get  a  child  into  a  family  the  better.  As  regards  others  though,  the  child  who  has 
been  brought  up  under  better  influences,  let  her  go  out  to-morrow  to  a  home  if  you  can 
find  a  place  for  her.     Don't  let  her  taste  institution  life  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbuby 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this  recommendation,  "  As  industrial  employment  is  a 
necessary  step  towards  reformation,  and  this  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  county  gaols,  the 
necessity  arises  for  prisons  and  reformatories  of  ample  dimensions  where  such  employ- 
ment can  be  provided,  and  where  other  influences  of  a  reformatory  character  may  be 
utilized,  and  where  a  system  of  classification  may  be  carried  on  V  A  You  cannot  expect 
the  reformation  of  prisoners  without  industrial  employment. 

Q.  Another  recommendation  reads  :  "  Tramps  and  habitual  drunkards  should  be  sent 
to  an  institution  where  they  can  be  provided  with  productive  industrial  employment  and 
where  they  can  be  brought  under  reformatory  influences,  and  they  should  be  detained  in 
said  institution  under  indeterminate  sentences.  Incorrigibles  should  be  sentenced  to 
penitentiaries  for  life ;  they  should  be  considered  as  having  forfeited  all  right  to  regain 
their  liberty  unless  reformation  takes  place  V  A.  The  only  objection  to  the  last  propo- 
sition is  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  incorrigibles.  There  is  such  a  variety  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  this  that  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  when  you  can  properly  place  a 
man  in  that  category,  unless  you  take  the  actual  crimes  that  he  has  committed.  If  it  is 
necessary  at  all  to  send  a  man  to  the  workhouse  for  any  period  let  the  managers  of  the 
workhouse  say  when  it  is  safe  to  send  him  out.  It  is  unnecessary  to  have  an  inebriate 
asylum, 

Q.  Are  you  a  believer  in  hard  labor  as  a  reformatory  agent  ?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Therefore  the  detention  of  prisoners  in  county  gaols  where  hard  labor  cannot  be 
secured  is  wrong,  and  therefore  some  other  institution  should  be  established  ?  A.  Yes. 
A  man  should  not  be  sent  to  the  county  gaol  because  no  employment  can  be  provided  for 
him  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this  eleventh  recommendation  :  (t  The  question  of  prison 
labor  should  be  removed  from  the  arena  of  party  politics,  and  members  of  labor  organixa- 
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tions  should  look  at  this  question  from  a  patriotic  rather  than  from  a  trades  standpoint  ?" 
A.  There  is  no  question  about  it ;  I  think  this  question  is  very  interesting  indeed.  I 
have  always  viewed  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  We  have  had  to  fight  it  here  as  best 
we  could.  The  labor  organizations  were  all  right  until  the  politicians  began  to  see  that 
they  were  political  elements  that  they  could  control,  and  they  have  been  utilizing  these 
organizations  ever  since.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  laboring  clcsses  should  not  organize. 
We  cannot  get  the  ear  of  the  labor  organizations.  I  have  tried  over  and  over  again  by 
writing  and  speaking  to  induce  them  to  take  the  matter  up ;  for  instance,  the  contract  sys- 
tem of  labor  in  prisons  I  object  to,  because  the  contractor  interferes  with  the  discipline  of 
the  prison.  But  when  you  come  down  to  the  contract  system  it  is  the  best  for  outside  labor 
that  can  be  adopted ;  there  is  no  question  about  it.  The  contractor  under  this  system  has 
to  pay  more  for  his  work.  He  cannot  get  the  same  for  his  money  that  he  does  und  r  the 
piece-price  system. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  state  account  plan  ?  A.  It  would  not  work  here,  but  it 
might  in  Canada  ;  but  if  you  establish  this  system  for  a  state  governed  under  the  political 
conditions  that  we  are  under  here,  with  scheming  and  interested  politicians  controlling  the 
appointments,  there  would  be  nothing  more  corrupt  than  these  institutions  managed  on  the 
state  account  system.     It  would  open  the  door  to  fraud  of  every  kind. 

Q.  Were  you  to  find  a  man  like  Capt.  Nicholson  for  instance  1  A.  But  there  are 
very  few  Nicholsons.  And  take  Nicholson  away  from  his  institution ;  perhaps  within 
twelve  months  you  wou[d  find  abuses  of  the  grossest  character.  Those  institutions  you 
saw  at  Detroit  and  Cleveland  owe  their  success  to  Nicholson  and  Patterson. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  Mr.  Massie  could  manage  an  institution  on  this  principle  1 
A.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  there  is  no  better  man  than  Mr.  Massie. 

Q.  I  see  that  when  a  man  is  paroled  here,  someone  must  go  bail  for  him  ?  A.  The 
only  bond  that  we  require  is  that  he  shall  have  employment  guaranteed  him  before  he 
leaves  the  reformatory,  and  care  is  taken  that  he  gets  employment. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  said  you  have  tried  to  get  the  ear  of  the  labor  organizations  ;  have  you  ever 
invited  them  to  any  of  your  Congresses?  A.  Yes,  we  have  had  the  president  here.  We 
had  a  very  strong  appeal  made  to  them.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  chair,  and  we  listened 
to  him  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  but  he  was  unfortunate  in  saying  that  labor  men 
have  never  had  any  sympathy  with  charity  organizations.  I  wound  him  up  by  saying  that 
the  laboring  men  of  this  country  never  had  need  of  them.  They  think  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  them. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  those  who  manage  these  institutions  which  are  called  chari- 
table waste  their  sympathy  on  the  criminal  class  to  the  neglect  of  t^e  honest  and  indus- 
trious, who  are  stiuggling  to  live  lives  of  respectability  and  honesty,  but  who  are  never 
thought  of  by  the  so-called  philanthropists  ?     A.  What  sympathy  does  this  class  need  ? 

Q.  They  don't  need  sympathy,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
through  the  instrumentality  of  these  persons  who  are  posing  as  the  friends  of  the  criminal. 
The  direct  result  of  the  action  these  people  take  is  to  enable  criminals  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  honest  men  when  they  come  out  of  gaol  1  A.  The  entire  competition  in 
this  country  of  prison  labor  with  free  labor  means  one -half  of  one  per  cent. 

Q.  But  if  it  only  meant  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  you  entirely  dislocate  the 
labor  arrangements  of  the  country  1  A.  These  men  have  to  be  supported  at  the  public 
expense.  Their  labor  must  come  into  competition  with  some  interests,  even  if  they  were 
outside  the  prison  altogether. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Let  them  make  enough  of  certain  things  that  are  required  for  the  state  institutio; 
but  let  means  be  taken  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  their  competition  in  the  legitirr 
channels  of  outside  labor. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  We  are  instructed  to  enquire  into  and  report  on  the  chief  causes  of  crime  ; 
what  in  your  opinion  are  those  chief  causes  ¥  A.  I  would  put  in  the  order  of  the  causes  of 
crime  first,  homelessness.  There  is  no  misfortune  like  this.  It  is  better  to  be  deaf  or 
dumb  or  anything  than  to  have  no  home.  A  child  never  knows  what  earth  has  in  posses- 
sion for  him  now,  nor  what  heaven  may  be  hereafter  if  he  has  no  home.  A  home  is  the 
best  thing  a  human  being  can  have.  I  would  put  next  ignorance,  and  next — though  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  the  word  idleness,  there  is  a  better  word  to  express  my 
idea  ;  idleness  may  be  a  misfortune,  it  may  be  a  crime.  A  man  may  prefer  to  be  idle. — 
inoccupation,  that  is,  the  condition  of  those  who  have  never  had  anybody  who 
would  employ  them,  never  had  anybody  who  would  instruct  them  or  give  them 
work  at  all,  and  who  have  simply  drifted  into  crime  because  nobody  would  give 
them  work.  That  is  one  of  the  causes  of  crime.  Then  cornea  drunkenness ;  not  to 
the  extent  that  the  W  C.  T.  U.  would  ascribe  to  it ;  but  I  do  make  out  a  strong 
case  against  drunkenness.  The  fact  is,  that  nine- tenths  of  the  men  committed 
for  crime  come  up  to  the  prison  and  say  that  it  was  drunkenness  that  caused  them 
to  go  wrong.  It  is  a  cheap  appeal  to  sympathy,  and  a  cheap  setting  aside  of  personal 
responsibility  ;  there  is  more  of  this  talk,  a  great  deal,  than  there  is  about  the  reality  of 
drunkenness.  Drunkenness  is  not  so  crime-producing  as  we  generally  suppose.  Then 
there  is  another  cause  of  crime  that  is  not  sufficiently  considered,  and  that  is  immigration. 
An  emigrant  comes  here,  and  he  is  a  stranger  to  our  laws  and  customs  ;  away  from  his 
home,  away  from  his  friends,  and  the  social  influences  that  surrounded  his  life  in  a  former 
land.  He  gets  home-sick  and  discouraged.  He  is  not  employed  and  he  begins  to  realize 
that  he  has  made  a  mistake.  There  is  a  weakening  of  his  mind  in  a  moral  sense,  and 
under  these  dispiriting  conditions  of  mind  he  goes  into  crime ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
that.  Bishop  Ireland  of  Minnesota  brought  this  fact  out  and  said  there  was  no  question 
about  this  being  an  element  that  contributes  very  largely  to  crime. 

The  Chairman.     (Who  had  just  returned  from  Circleville,  whither  he  and  Dr.  Rosen- 
brugh  had  gone  to  inspect  the  county  gaol). 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  great  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  idea  of  the 
heredity  of  crime  1  A.  Tes,  a  good  deal.  If  you  could  only  get  people  to  know  where  to 
attach  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  an  influence  of  this  kind  that  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered. I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  degenerating  influences  that  produce  crime  by 
deadening  the  moral  senses,  and  these  can  be  transmitted.  I  have  known  instances  where 
it  was  so  palpable  that  you  could  not  dispute  the  fact. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  it  is  a  fact  that  if  a  bad  temper  say  can  be  transmitted,  some 
moral  quality  or  defect  may  be  1  A.  Yes ;  we  have  a  very  prominent  man,  a  notorious 
man  in  this  state  whose  father  was  an  epileptic.  He  was  sent  to  prison  for  life  for 
murder.  He  caught  his  wife's  paramour  and  shot  him  in  her  room,  and  he  was  shut 
up  for  murder  in  the  second  degree.  The  circumstances  were  such  as  to  warrant  this 
view  being  taken.  The  wife  was  a  bad  woman,  and  the  fact  that  this  man  was  weak 
itself  must  of  course  have  had  a  hereditary  influence  upon  the  child.  After  his  father 
was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  this  boy  was  picked  up  and  sent  to  the  reform  school. 
His  intellect  was  clear,  bright  and  sharp  as  you  ever  knew  in  your  life.  He  served 
out  his  time  and  when  he  got  out  of  the  reformatory  he  went  to  work  as  a  journalist. 
He  was  clever  and  unscrupulous  ;  he  got  ahead  and  went  to  Europe,  and  when  he  came 
back  he  was  prominent  in  political  affairs  in  this  state  and  became  a  member  of  the 
legislature.  That  fellow  has  no  more  moral  sense  than  you  could  find  in  an  empty  hat 
He  has  not  the  least  idea  of  gratitude  or  moral  obligation  to  anybody,  or  anything,  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  he  will  have  to  be  killed  or  will  kill  somebody.  He 
has  already  been  shot  at,  and  has  made  targets  of  other  people.  I  attribute  these  traits 
of  this  man's  character  to  his  heredity — to  his  father  being  an  epileptic  and  his  mother 
a  bad  woman. 
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Tobonto,  October  29th,  1890. 

Present: — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman;  Hon.  Ohas.  Drury,  Hon,  T.  W.  Anglin  A. 
F.  Jury,  Esq. 

John  Miller,  Gaoler  for  the  County  of  Grey,  Owen  Sound,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler)  A.  On  the  1st  November,  1862.  My  father 
was  the  first  gaoler  in  the  county. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  effect  of  herding  different  classes  of  prisoners 
together  ?  A.  I  think  the  result  is  very  bad  indeed,  and  I  suppose  the  worst  result  of 
the  want  of  gaol  classification  is  in  placing  prostitutes  and  respectable  girls  who  may  be 
committed  for  some  little  offence  together. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  improve  matters  to  carry  out  the  cellular  system  if  you 
had  the  means  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  put  a  man  waiting  trial  under 
such  punishment  as  that.  I  certainly  think  it  is  punishment  to  keep  a  man  locked  up  in 
a  cell  by  himself  without  the  opportunity  of  intercourse  with  the  others  at  all. 

Q.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Prison,  have  the  more  hardened  class 
of  prisoners  been  removed  from  you  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  more  especially  those  who  are  able- 
bodied,  capable  of  working. 

Q.  Has  this  assisted  you  in  improving  your  classification  of  prisoners  ?  A.  It  has  to 
some  extent.  We  don't  have '  nearly  so  many  6t  those  prisoners  in  gaol  now  as  we  had 
formerly.  „ 

Q.  Have  you  any  more  left  on  your  hands  than  you  require  for  keeping  the  gaol 
and  grounds  in  order  1     A.  Frequently  we  do  not  have  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  The  establishment  then  of  another  prison  for  prisoners  under  sentence  for  thirty 
days  would  be  of  little  service  to  you  ?     A.  Very  little,  indeed. 

Q.  What  were  the  chief  offences  for  which  the  nineteen  boys  were  committed  to 
your  gaol  last  year?  A.  Petty  larceny  would  be  the  chief.  I  think  they  were  all  in  for 
the  first  time  with  the  exception  of  one.  They  were  principally  from  the  town  of  Owen 
Sound  and  from  the  villages  of  Meaford  and  Durham,  and  some  from  other  parts  of  the 
county. 

Q  Do  you  think  this  was  a  proper  or  wise  way  of  dealing  with  those  lads  ?  A.  I 
do  not  think  it  was.  If  there  were  to  be  any  punishment  at  ail,  I  think  twenty-four 
hours  in  gaol  would  be  far  better  than  three  months.  I  think  two  were  waiting  trial.  As 
a  general  thing  they  were  sentenced  to  the  common  gaol  for  periods  varying  from  two  to 
four  months.  Some  were  sent  to  the  reformatory  for  long  terms.  I  think  many  of  them 
should  have  been  let  go  on  their  own  recognizances  or  those  of  their  parents  or  guardians 
who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  them.  In  a  number  of  cases  I  feel  sure  this 
would  have  had  a  very  beneficial  effect,  and  the  young  criminals  would  have  been  saved 
the  humiliation  of  going  to  gaol.  I  rind  that  when  boys  are  kept  in  gaol  for  some  time 
they  get  hardened.  If  a  boy  went  before  a  magistrate  for  the  first  time  for  a  trivial 
offence  he  should  be  discharged  with  a  caution. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  effect  of  the  treatment  of  the  Penetanguishene  reformatory 
upon  boys  sent  to  it  from  your  gaol  1  A.  I  have  noticed  during  my  time  that  quite  a 
number  have  been  sent  there  and  none  have  come  back  for  punishment  again  with  the 
exception  of  one  case  where  a  boy  came  back  for  having  beon  drunk  when  he  had 
grown  up.     I  know  several  who  are  apparently  making  an  honest  living. 

Q.  Are  they  following  the  trades  that  they  acquired  in  the  reformatory?  A.  No,  T 
think  not. 
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Q.  What  is  your  experience  as  regards  the  Central  Prison  t  A.  I  never  came  across 
but  one  who  wanted  to  give  his  preference  to  the  Central  Prison  treatment  to  that  of  the 
penitentiary.  I  think  it  has  a  very  deterrent  effect  upon  some  criminals,  but  a  good 
many  come  back  again.  The  men  who  are  in  and  out  of  gaol,  and  who  intend  jo  make 
their  living  by  preying  upon  the  country. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing,  do  they  prefer  a  penitentiary  sentence  to  Central  Prison 
custody  1  Q.  Yes,  they  prefer  three  years  in  the  penitentiary  to  twenty-three  months 
in  the  Central  Prison.  They  say  that  they  don't  like  the  work  and  the  discipline  at  the 
Central  Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Central  Prison  has  a  reforming  influence  1  A.  It  has  if 
the  sentences  are  not  too  severe.  I  have  noticed,  as  regards  prisoners  generally,  that 
those  who  have  got  too  severe  sentences  have  thought  they  have  been  hardly  dealt  with  ; 
that  their  punishment  was  greater  than  their  offence  merited,  and  this  has  had  the  effect 
of  driving  them  into  crime  again.  They  have  made  up  their  minds — have  become 
determined  to  have  satisfaction  in  some  way.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  prisoners 
who  have  escaped  with  mild  sentences  who  have  said,  "  You  won't  catch  me  here  again 
after  1  get  out  of  this  scrape,  I  did  not  expect  to  get  away  so  easy,  but,  having  been  so 
fortunate,  I  will  take  very  good  care  not  to  get  into  similar  trouble  again." 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  gaol  is  a  proper  place  for  these  old,  indigent  persons  ?  A.  They 
could  not  get  a  worse  place.  I  think  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  would  have  been  proper 
subjects  for  a  poor  house. 

Q.  How  many  insane  persons  had  you  in  gaol  at  one  time?  A.  Speaking  from 
memory  I  think  we  had  five  at  one  time.  The  longest  period  for  which  any  of  them 
were  allowed  to  remain  was  about  six  months.  Some  of  them  were  mildly  insane  and 
others  attain  were  considered  violent.  One  of  them  I  think  was  a  proper  subject  for 
a  poorhouse.     He  was  committed  as  insane  but  died  in  the  gaol. 

Q.  I  see  that  the  number  of  prisoners  committed  to  your  gaol  last  year  tor  uie 
first  time  was  105 ;  for  the  second  time,  44 ;  for  the  third  time,  21  ;  and  for  over  the 
third  time  22 — does  this  mean  for  the  third  time  this  year  ?  A.  No,  it  is  the  third 
time  in  gaol  extending  over  all  the  years  of  previous  convictions.  Of  the  200  com- 
mitments, 1 75  would  I  think  represent  the  number  of  persons  passing  through  the  gaol. 
Of  the  27  persons  committed  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct,  some  were  first 
offenders  and  some  old  habitual  drunkards. 

Q.  Does  the  imprisonment  of  drunken  men  in  a  common  gaol  do  them  much  good  t 
A.  Not  a  great  deal.  The  habitual  drunkard  gets  on  the  spree  again  just  as  soon  as  he 
has  been  thoroughly  sobered  up. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  if  they  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  for  two 
years.  A.  I  think  it  would  keep  the  men  sober  for  that  length  of  time,  but  they  would 
go  on  the  spree  again  when  their  term  of  imprisonment  was  over.  It  seems  to  be  their 
nature,  they  are  always  craving  for  drink.  Of  those  committed  for  the  first  time  a 
great  many  never  come  back  again. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  crime  ?  A  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  I  think  bad  training  at  home — the  want  of  proper  training  of  the  young,  and 
drunkenness. 

Dr.  Rosbbrugh. 

Q.  Have  you  had  the  Scott  Act  in  your  county  while  you  have  been  gaoler) 
A.  We  had  either  the  Scott  Act  or  the  Dunkin  Act,  I  do  not  know  which,  It  was  in 
operation  over  a  year  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  that  it  had  any  effect  in  diminishing  drunkenness  and  crime  t 
A.  There  was  a  much  less  number  committed  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  than 
during  the  years  previous  to  its  coming  into  operation.  I  recollect  making  a  report  to 
the  Legislature  here  with  reference  to  that. 
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Q.  I  understand  from  your  evidence  that  your  classification  is  exceedingly  defective  ? 
A.  It  is  in  regard  to  females ;  there  is  practically  none  at  all. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  a  hardship  that  a  person  wafting  trial  should  be  kept  by 
himself  or  herself  1  A.  Not  if  the  conditio  a  were  such  as  to  justify  them  being  so  kept. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  right  to  keep  a  man  months  waiting  trial  in  separate 
confinement  under  any  circumstances. 


Charles  Henry  Moore,  Sherift  of  the  County  of  Grey,  sworn  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff?  A.  In  1879.  I  had  been  deputy  sheriff 
sixteen  years. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  crime  1  A.  Well,  I  should  put 
them  briefly — intemperance,  idleness  and  ignorance.  By  idleness  I  mean  idleness  in 
youths ;  lack  of  education. 

Q.  Have  the  twenty-seven  committed  to  your  gaol  for  drunkenness  last  year  been 
drunkards  from  youth  upwards,  or  did  they  in  a  number  of  cases  become  addicted  to  the 
habit  after  they  came  to  manhood  ?  A.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  them,  and  I  know 
that  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  intemperate  for  a  long  number  of  years. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  drunkenness  is  a  cause  of  crime,  what  do  you  mean  T  A.  I 
mean  that  it  will  lead  men  to  crime.  There  are  cases  of  men  who  gravitate  from  one 
thing  to  another. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  idleness  is  a  cause  of  crime  ?  A.  I  think  if  every  man  were 
trained  to  habits  of  industry  ;  if  every  boy  were  sent  to  school,  and  steps  were  taken 
to  see  that  he  actually  went  to  school,  and  parents  saw  that  their  children  did  not  get 
into  evil  company,  all  this  would  have  a  good  effect  and  would  in  my  opinion  diminish 
crime  in  the  community.  We  have  laws  with  reference  to  attendance  at  school,  but  they 
are  not  strictly  enforced.  Notwithstanding  the  excellent  system  of  education  that  we 
have  in  Ontario,  there  are  families  in  Owen  Sound  who  never  send  their  children  to 
school.  If  attendance  at  school  were  really  made  compulsory,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
crime  would  be  removed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  careless  neglect  of  children  on  the  part  of  parents  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  crime?  A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  know  parents  who  neglect 
their  children  and  I  think  it  has  a  very  disastrous  effect  upon  the  children — very 
disastrous  indeed.  I  think  a  society  should  be  established  to  look  after  the  protection 
of  such  children  and  to  look  after  their  welfare  and  care  for  them.  I  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  taking  away  a  child  from  the  custody  of  parents  who  neglect  their  duty. 

Q.  Have  you  any  religious  exercises  in  your  gaol  ?  A.  We  have  to  some  extent ; 
representatives  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  visit  the  gaol.  I  do  not  think  that  the  prisoners  value 
the  services  as  highly  as  they  ought  to  do.     I  do  not  think  they  amount  to  much. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  in  connection  with  the  gaol  1  A.  Tes.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  much  used. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  gaol  custody  is  the  best  treatment 
for  drunkards  ?  A.  What  I  have  noticed  in  regard  to  habitual  drunkards  is  this  ;  that 
they  are  not  looked  after  until  they  have  contracted  habits  that  become  incurable.  The 
difficulty  is  that  in  Owen  Sound  parties  are  allowed  to  drink  to  excess  for  a  long  period 
before  they  are  taken  into  custody  at  all.  If  they  were  taken  in  hand  while  yet  thq^ 
had  sufficient  moral  force,  or  moral  strength,  to  reclaim  themselves,  a  great  ma 
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them  in  my  opinion  could  be  saved ;  but  those  who  are  taken  into  gaol  when  they  get 
loose  again  are  allowed  to  dissipate  another  long  period,  and  thus  they  go  from  bad  to 
worse.  Some  respectable  people  are  committed  for  this  vice,  I  can  bring  one  to  mind 
now,  a  very  intelligent  man  indeed.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  his  trouble  is, 
his  conversation  would  throw  no  light  upon  it ;  he  is  a  clever  man,  but  he  seems  to  have 
no  moral  power  to  resist  drink. 

Q.  Supposing  a  ward  were  set  apart  for  the  treatment  of  inebriates  in  the  Central 
Prison  to  which  these  drunkards  would  be  committed  and  kept  at  work  and  properly  cared 
for,  do  you  think  that  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  state  of  things  ?  A.  I 
certainly  do. 

Q.  And  if  a  man  were  committed  to  the  common  gaols  three  times  and  that  had 
no  beneficial  effect  upon  him,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  time  to  try  this  other 
method  of  treatment  1      A.  I  think  so  ;  it  would  be  well  worth  trying  at  any  rate. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  the  commitment  of  lads  to  gaol 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years  ?  A.  I  don't  believe  in  it.  1  think  it  has 
a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  boys.  Boys  guilty  of  first  offences  of  a  light  character  I 
would  let  go  upon  suspended  sentence.  I  think  care  should  be  taken  that  these  boys 
do  not  repeat  the  offence  again.  If  they  came  back  still  for  trivial  offences  they  should 
be  looked  after  by  some  other  authority. 

Q.  Have  you  a  lock-up  in  your  town  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  separate  cells  there  for  men  and  women  ?  A.  I  have  never  observed 
any.  I  think  there  is  a  wall  between  the  male  and  the  female  section,  but  I  believe 
they  can  go  into  the  same  corridor  and  they  can  converse  together. 

Q.  Respecting  the  classification  of  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol ;  if  you  had  a  poor- 
house  do  you  think  you  would  have  sufficient  room  for  classification  of  the  remain- 
ing prisoners  1  A.  I  think  so,  and  I  think  the  erection  of  the  poorhouse  should  be  made 
compulsory.  I  would  recommend  that  in  preference  to  an  alteration  of  the  structure  of 
the  gaol. 

Q.  I  notice  that  you  have  quite  a  number  of  vagrants;  are  many  of  these  poor 
homeless  persons  who  ought  to  go  to  a  poorhouse  instead  of  going  to  gaol  ?  A.  Yes,  and 
their  presence  in  the  gaol  interferes  with  the  discipline. 


Alex.  Sutherland,  Gaoler,  Orange ville,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  for  the  County  of  Dufferin  1    A.  In  1881. 

Q.  Were  those  classed  in  your  returns  as  vagrants  really  criminals  under  the  Act  f 
A.  No;  they  were  of  the  poor  class  without  homes,  old,  some  blind  and  infirm.  We  had 
six  sent  from  a  poorhouse  and  they  were  sent  back  and  have  been  there  ever  since. 

Q.  You  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  you  had  a  poorhouse  you  would  be  able  to 
get  all  the  classification  that  you  want  ?  A.  I  think  so.  We  would  be  able  to  classify 
them  fairly  well  but  we  could  not  keep  all  the  prisoners  separate. 

Q.  Your  gaol  seems  to  be  more  of  the  nature  of  a  poorhouse  than  anything  else? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  your  40  odd  vagrants,  were  there  many  of  the  really  criminal  vagrant  class  t 
A.  No,  there  might  be  one  or  two  of  those  ;  nearly  all  are  subjects  for  the  poorhouse,  and 
at  the  end  of  their  sentence  we  are  instructed  to  get  their  papers  prepared  so  that  they 
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can  be  re-committed.  Some  never  go  out ;  some  have  been  in  for  nine  years.  The 
period  of  commitment  lapses  and  we  get  the  papers  renewed.  Some  of  them  are  abso- 
lutely unable  to  go  out.     Two  "  dummies  "  are  not  safe  to  be  out  at  all. 

Q.  How  old  are  they  ?     A.  From  28  to  30. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  proposed  to  send  them  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  ?  A.  I  think 
they  had  been  there  and  were  sent  away.     They  got  a  little  training  there. 

Q.  How  many  women  have  you  had  ?  A.  They  were  all  old  women  except  one,  and 
she  was  insane  and  her  parents  took  her  out. 

Dr.  Ro8Kbrugh, 

Q.  I  see  that  last  year  you  had  46  re-commitments,  whereas  the  year  before  you  had 
20  ;  can  you  sjive  any  reason  for  that  ?     A.  I  cannot  give  any  reason. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  see  some  were  committed  three  times  and  some  five ;  this  does  not  mean  that 
these  men  were  committed  three  times  or  five  times  last  year?     A.  No. 

Q.  These  statistics  in  respect  to  re-commitments  are  absolutely  worthless ;  they  do 
not  give  the  returns  properly  so  that  one  can  understand  what  they  really  mean? 
A.  We  have  a  great  many  sent  in  for  vagrancy  and  these  are  drunk  when  they  come  in, 
but  instead  of  sending  them  in  for  drunkenness,  they  are  kapt  as  vagrants. 


Thos,  Bowles,  Sheriff  for  the  County  of  Dufferin,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  Sheriff  for  Dufferin  ?  A.  In  1891,  at  the  initiation  of 
the  county  officers  there. 

Q.  You  have  no  poorhouse  in  Dufferin?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  the  gaol  as  being  a  proper  place  for  the  poor?  A.  Well, 
our  people  act  upon  that  principle  anyway.  I  think  it  is  a  shame  for  many  of  those 
people  to  be  sent  to  the  gaol.  They  are  sent  there  just  because  they  are  old  and  decrepit, 
unable  to  do  anything  for  themselves,  and  the  people  will  contribute  nothing  to  their 
support.  They  will  go  down  town,  get  a  magistrate  to  write  out  a  committal  and  take 
them  to  gaol. 

Q.  Does  the  county  give  any  aid  to  the  poor  outside?  A.  I  believe  that  all  the 
poor  persons  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves  are  sent  to  the  gaol. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  ?  A.  1  think  want  of  industry 
will  apply  to  most  of  the  criminals.  I  think  idleness  has  more  to  do  with  it  than  any- 
thing else  :  People  grow  up  in  idle  habits  and  drift  into  crime.  I  think  laziness  leads  to 
drunkenness  and  other  vices,  and  the  step  downward  to  crime  is  very  easy. 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  idle  men  who  don't  become  criminals  ?  A.  All  people 
who  are  criminals  are  not  in  gaol ;  and  again,  there  are  people  who  are  not  criminals  who 
are  in  gaol. 

Q.  How  many  criminals  had  you  last  year?     A.   Very  few. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  their  offences  ?  A.  We  had  one  man  who  set  fire  to 
the  Agricultural  Building ;  we  had  one  committed  for  assault  with  intent ;  some  for  lar- 
cenies and  crimes  of  that  character.  A  great  many  of  these  petty  larcenies  occurred 
through  men  getting  intoxicated  and  doing  things  that  they  would  not  do  if  they 
sober. 
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Q.  Then  you  think  that  intemperance  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  crime  as  well  as 
idleness  ?  A.  Yes.  Intemperance,  idleness,  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  such 
things,  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  making  of  criminals  as  anything  I  know.  I  think 
if  children  are  properly  trained  until  they  reach  the  age  of  12  or  15  years,  they  won't  go 
very  far  wrong  afterwards. 


Andrew  Jackson,  Gaoler,  Lindsay,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  for  the  County  of  Victoria  ?  A.  In  1866,  24 
years  ago,  before  that  time  I  was  turnkey  for  three  years. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  chief  causes  of  crime  1     A.  The  chief  cause  of 
crime  is  improper  training.     I  think  drunkenness  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  against  the 
person,   assaults,   and  things  of  that   kind,  that  is,  from  our  county  standpoint  at 
any  rate. 

Q.  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  felonies  of  the  higher  order  ?  A.  Laziness,  un- 
willingness to  work,  ruffianage  or  something  of  that  kind — an  innate  desire  to  do  evil, 
and  nothing  else  but  evil — that  is  as  regards  the  professional  burglar  and  people  of  his 
stamp,  we  cannot  do  anything  with  this  class. 

Q.  What  about  intemperance.  Do  you  think  the  professional  criminal  is  an 
intemperate  man  generally?  A.  Very  rarely;  he  requires  all  his  wits  about  him. 
I  think  that  properly  defined  you  may  put  down  intemperance  as  the  chief  cause  of 
crime  against  the  person. 

Q.  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  youths  becoming  criminals  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  16  ?  A.  Children  being  improperly  trained,  allowed  to  grow  up  criminals  ;  and 
those  even  who  are  properly  trained  steal  oranges  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  are  taken 
up  for  larceny.  The  7  boys  and  the  girl  sent  to  our  gaol  last  year  were  committed  for 
stealing  little  things  such  as  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Q  Do  you  think  it  is  tbe  proper  course  to  send  them  to  gaol  ?  A.  No,  I  don't.  I 
think  a  birching  would  be  the  best  thing  for  them.  I  know  as  regards  the  girl  who  is 
about  16  that  a  good  man  came  alone  and  took  her,  and  she  is  doing  splendid,  she  is  a 
capital  girl.  I  think  that  the  plan  of  suspended  sentences  with  proper  supervision  and 
keeping  a  watch  over  boys  and  girls  would  be  a  good  thing  for  those  brought  up  for  first 
offences.  And  if  the  father  and  mother  had  the  means  of  looking  after  them,  and  were 
anxious  and  made  an  effort  to  look  after  them,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  send  the  child- 
ren back  to  them ;  tbat  it  would  be  preferable  to  committing  them  to  gaol,  and  if 
the  parents  were  not  fit  to  have  custody  of  them,  to  place  them  in  a  good  home 
where  they  would  have  proper  surroundings,  and  be  trained  in  the  way  that  they 
ought  to  be. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  regarding  the  reformatory  at  Penetanguishene  ?  A.  Oh,  it 
is  splendid  now  ;  there  is  no  more  trouble  about  it  at  all ;  twenty  years  ago  it  was  bad. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  Central  Prison  treatment  upon  those  you  send  to  it? 
A.  The  Central  Prison  is  a  terror  to  the  prisoners  who  are  sent  there. 

Q  Are  you  very  much  troubled  with  those  classed  as  tramps  V  A.  Not  so  much 
now.  My  system  has  cured  them.  I  have  seen  the  tramps  glad  to  go  out  in  the 
time  of  storm.  It  is  a  perfect  farce  to  keep  these  men  in  the  prism  idle ;  but  I  don't 
like  to  see  the  poor  habitual  drunkard  in  gaol,  bee  mse  he  is  a  man  who  has  lost  his  will- 
power, and  he  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  sick  man  in  a  hospital — kindly.  But  to  the- 
habitual  drunkard  who  beats  his  wife  and  children,  I  would  give  a  birching. 
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Q.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Government  taking  over  the  gaols 
of  the  Province;  what  are  your  views  upon  that  subject?  A.  My  views  are  to 
keep  the  gaols  as  they  are  now.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Government  could  make  them 
any  better.  If  we  had  a  poorhouse,  proper  discipline,  and  everything  carried  on  in  the 
proper  way  under  the  present  system,  and  the  gaols  kept  for  what  they  were  intended 
for,  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  change. 


Alex.  Lang,  Gaoler,  Barrie,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler?  A.  In  November,  1852 — 38  years  ago.  I 
suppose  I  am  the  oldest  gaoler  in  the  Province,  and  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  men.  I  was 
born  in  1810,  and  I  came  to  Little  York  in  1818. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  indiscriminate  association  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  adult 
prisoners?  A.  I  have  never  found  it  so.  We  do  get  a  few  extraordinary  prisoners 
occasionally,  but  the  majority  of  our  prisoners  are  in  through  drink  and  when  they  are 
sober  they  are  pretty  well-conducted  men.  Every  man  that  we  have  in  gaol  now  is 
intemperate,  and  we  took  in  fifteen  from  the  first  of  the  month.  They  are  first-rate 
teetotallers  when  they  are  in  gaol,  and  they  behave  themselves  well  when  they  are 
obliged  to  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  in  your  long  experience  found  adults  instructing  youths  in  crime  ? 
A.  No  ;  but  we  have  found  boys  worse  with  one  another  than  adults. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Would  not  the  influence  of  a  confirmed  criminal  be  bad  over  the  boys  who  might 
be  in  for  petty  larcenies?  A.  We  have  a  man  named  Dunlop  who  has  been  twice  sent 
to  the  Penitentiary,  and  who  has  been  sent  to  the  Central  Prison,  and  now  we  have  got 
him  in  for  a  criminal  act,  and  he  comes  in  and  says  that  if  it  were  not  for  drink  he  would 
never  have  been  there.  I  do  not  think  he  would  advise  a  boy  to  do  what  was  bad. 
I  think  he  would  give  a  boy  good  advice. 

Q.  He  forged  an  order  for  a  set  of  harness  which  he  sold  for  $10?  A.  Yes,  but  in 
my  opinion  it  was  all  through  drink. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  offences  were  the  nineteen  boys  sent  to  your  gaol  last  year  charged  with  ? 
A.  A  good  many  of  them  were  tor  petty  thefts  ;  some  for  stealing  rides  on  cars.  They 
were  for  juvenile  offences  generally.     1  think  they  were  all  in  for  the  first  time. 

.  Q.  What  effect  had  gaol  confinement  upon  them  ?  A.  They  think  that  they  will 
behave  themselves  when  they  get  out,  but  they  mix  with  the  worse  class  of  boys  again, 
and  this  brings  them  into  mischief.  If  the  influences  outside  the  gaol  were  as  good  as 
those  inside  they  would  behave  themselves  all  right.  There  would  be  less  drinking,  and 
drunken  habits,  less  pollution  of  the  moral  atmosphere,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  enlarging  the  gaols.  A  boy  who  is  committed  to  gaol  for  the  first  time,  will  be  sorry 
and  cry  over  it,  then  he  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  a  good  many  of  them  don't  care 
anything  about  it  afterwards.  I  would  rather  not  send  them  to  gaol,  because  once  you 
send  a  boy  to  gaol  it  gives  him  a  bad  name  and  it  sticks  to  him. 

Q.  But  if  a  boy  has  committed  a  criminal  act  what  would  you  do  with  him  ?  A.  I 
would  put  him  on  a  farm  I  think,  in  some  quiet  place  away  from  city  life,  where  he  can 
be  taught  to  work,  for  a  term  of  years.  You  see  where  you  have  got  these  boys,  they  are 
generally  the  children  of  unruly  parents  and  that  is  where  the  mischief  comes  in.  You 
find  these  bad  habits  sometimes  inculcated  by  the  parents.  If  they  were  taken  away 
from  them  and  put  to  work  in  the  proper  way  it  would  be  a  better  thing  for  them. 

39  (P.C.) 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

(j.  Take  the  case  of  a  boy  charged  with  trivial  offences,  and  where  you  knew  the 
surroundings  were  good,  how  would  you  treat  him  then  1  A.  I  would  treat  him  as  a  girl 
of  nine  or  ten,  who  put  some  obstruction  on  the  railway  never  thinking  that  she  was 
endangering  the  lives  of  human  beings.  I  went  to  the  judge  and  magistrate  and  got  her 
off  with  a  suspended  sentence.     It  was  a  mere  matter  of  diversion  on  her  part. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  places  could  be  got  for  them  in  proper  families  1  A.  Simcoe 
could  absorb  a  large  number  of  these  children,  if  the  people  would  only  take  them, 
but  I  am  doubtful  about  that,  because  people  don't  care  about  taking  children  from  bad 
families. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  hereditary  taint  in  crime  ?  A.  I  do.  I  have 
seen  several  children  in  the  course  of  my  life  who  hav«  followed  the  courses  of  their  parents. 
I  recollect  now  the  case  of  a  boy  who  would  reel  and  stagger,  and  he  retained  this  habit 
after  he  grew  up.  This  defect  or  characteristic  was  due  to  hereditary  influences,  and  I 
sa w  a  girl  reel  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  woman  ;  both  were  the  children  of  drunken 
parents.  Of  the  19  boys  who  came  to  our  gaol  last  year,  some  had  parents  who  were 
pretty  well-conducted  people ;  some  I  did  not  know  ;  but  the  misfortune  about  boys 
is  that  you  sometimes  find  a  remarkably  good  boy  getting  into  difficulty,  when  often- 
times if  left  to  himself  he  would  not  do  so. 

.  Q.  You  think  that  some  kind  of  institution  with  proper  employment  for  these  boys 
would  be  better  than  committing  thorn  to  the  common  gaol  ?  A.  Oh,  yes.  If  you  could 
get  a  proper  class  of  people  to  manage  these  institutions ;  those  who  would  take  an 
interest  in  the  children. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  boys  sent  to  the  Penetenguishene  reformatory  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  much  about  that.     It  is  in  our  county,  but  I  have  never  been  in  it 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  boys  come  back  to  gaol  after  they  have  been  to  the 
reformatory  ?     A.  I  have  had  none  lately  sent  back. 

Q.  How  do  they  conduct  themselves  when  they  return  from  the  Reformatory  I  A. 
Pretty  fair  I  think.  Some  follow  the  trade  they  learned  at  the  reformatory.  I  know  one 
man  who  came  back  from  the  reformatory  who  is  rich  now,  away  in  the  States. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  influence  of  the  Reformatory  is  good  ?  A.  I  think  there 
are  parties  there  who  are  much  better  than  they  were  before.  But  I  am  decidedly  in 
favor  of  having  some  other  institution  for  first  offenders. 

Q.  Were  the  forty-six  vagrants  committed  last  year  criminal  vagrants,  or  poor  desti- 
tute people  ?  A.  Most  of  them  are  that  kind  of  people  brought  to  poverty  through 
drunkenness  ;  we  call  most  of  them  tramps.  Amongst  those  we  have  two  honest  people 
who  are  destitute  and  have  no  homes.  One  is  an  old  man  over  seventy,  that  is  old  Billy 
Brown  who  is  subject  to  fits.  If  we  had  a  poor  house  not  half,  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  forty  six  would  go  to  it.  Of  the  twenty  lunatics  committed  last  year,  some  were 
of  the  harmless  quiet  kind  who  could  be  cared  for  in  a  poor  house. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  sent  twelve  prisoners  to  the  Central  Prison  last  year.  Did  that  help 
to  relieve  you  1  A.  Yes.  They  were  those  committed  for  the  longer  sentences  and  for 
most  serious  offences. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  those  who  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  place  the 
county  gaols  under  the  control  of  the  Government  entirely  1  A.  Yes,  I  have  felt 
that  to  be  the  case  for  years.  We  are  better  now  than  we  were  for  some  years 
before,  but  I  think  that  on  the  whole  it  would  equalize  matters  a  great  deal  more 
if  the  Government  were  to  take  charge  of  the  gaols  themselves.  There  would  be  more 
permanency  ;  our  county  councils  are  changing  year  by  year,  new  men  come  in  with  new 
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ideas  and  they  have  no  experience  of  gaol  management ;  the  officers  themselves  would 
have  more  confidence  and  would  be  able  to  act  more  independently  if  they  were  under  the 
Government.  Of  course  many  of  the  members  of  the  council  are  reasonably  good  men, 
but  they  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  conducting  gaols,  and  each  one  fancies  that  he  knows 
as  much  as  the  next  man,  and  they  are  all  apt  to  look  to  the  matter  of  expense  as  much 
as  anything  and  they  object  to  doing  many  things  on  that  account.  If  the  Government 
had  all  the  gaols  in  their  own  hands  they  would  manage  them  much  better.  This  would 
be  an  incentive  to  officers  to  do  their  best  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  higher  positions. 

Q.  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  in  getting  your  repairs  attended  to  ?  A.  No,  for 
the  last  few  years  we  have  got  along  nicely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  improvement  in  the  management  of  the  gaol  since  the  county 
council  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the  engineer  and  appointed  a  gaol  committee  1  A. 
Yes,  that  is  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  no  lock-up  in  Barrie  ]  A.  No.  We  have  been  getting  it  for  years, 
but  it  has  not  come  yet. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  Central  Prison  has  a  deterrent  effect  on  criminals  ?  A.  Yes, 
we  have  sent  a  number  there.  Some  don't  like  it,  but  Home  speak  very  highly  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Central  Prison  is  conducted.  One  man  says  that  all  you  have  got 
to  do  is  to  behave  yourself  there,  and  you  can  get  on  all  right.  It  is  the  lazy  idlers  who 
don't  like  it. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  gaol  custody  or  even  Central  Prison  custody  has  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  confirmed  drunkards  1  A.  It  prevents  them  from  drinking  while  they  are  in  gaol. 
But  when  they  come  out,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  go  back  to  it  again.  They  return 
to  their  old  associations.  Unless  drink  is  removed  altogether  you  cannot  keep  these 
people  from  it. 

Q.  Then  I  suppose  you  hold  that  drunkenness  is  a  great  cause  of  criminality  ?  A.  It 
is  the  cause  of  nine- tenths  of  the  whole  of  our  crime.  If  you  look  about  our  town  you 
will  find  the  difference  on  a  market  day  between  the  state  of  •  hings  now  and  what  existed 
during  the  three  years  of  the  Scott  Act.  I  can  tell  you  there  is  a  great  deal  of  drunken- 
ness in  the  country.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  change  took  place  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  Scott  Act  went  into  operation.  The  night  before  there  was  a  universal 
attempt  to  have  a  spree ;  men,  women  and  boys  were  drinking  and  carousing 
until  midnight ;  but  the  next  day  was  a  market  day  and  the  men  all  went  home  sober 
and  their  horses  did'nt  get  linked,  and  it  continued  this  way  for  the  greater  part  of  three 
years,  all  the  time  the  Act  was  in  force.  We  had  very  little  drinking  then.  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  prohibition  banner  floating  all  over  Canada  to-day,  and  we  shouid  have 
had  it  too  for  it  did  splendid  work  during  the  time  we  had  it,  but  unfortunately  the 
brewers  got  into  power  and  it  came  to  an  end.  We  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  defend- 
ing the  Scott  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  decrease  in  the  gaol  population  in  1885,  the 
first  year  of  the  Scott  Act  ?  A.  I  have  not  got  the  figures  here,  but  I  think  there  was  a 
large  reduction  in  the  number  of  prisoners. 

(Mr.  Lang  at  a  subsequent  sitting  produces  the  figures,  which  are  embodied  in  the 
evidence  taken  on  the  31st  October.) 

Q.  After  the  Act  was  done  away  with  did  the  number  of  prisoners  increase  again^ 
A.    Yes,  they  increased  right  away.  -^^ 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  method  of  treatment  for  drunkards  ?  A.  I  would  stop  the 
manufacture  of  liquor.  My  experience  is  that  it  causes  all  the  crime  throughout  the 
country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  What  does  your  gaol  register  shew  to  be  the  percentage  of  intemperate  as  com- 
pared with  temperate  1  A.  It  is  pretty  large.  I  find  that  fifty-one  were  temperate  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  intemperate. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  some  of  the  fifty-one  who  are  down  as  temperate  would  take  a 
glass?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  committed  three  times  for  drunkenness,  perhaps  combined  with 
disorderly  conduct,  is  found  upon  enquiry  to  be  really  no  benefit  to  his  family  ;  to  be 
quarrelsome  and  at  times  even  violent,  would  you  say  that  putting  that  man  in  a  separate 
ward  in  the  Central  Prison  for  two  years  would  be  a  good  thing  I  A.  I  don't  like  the 
idea  of  setting  a  trap  for  a  man.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  get  prohibition,  and  so  long 
as  we  do  not  stop  the  manufacture  of  whiskey  this  evil  will  go  on,  but  I  think  this  plan 
of  sending  a  man  to  gaol  for  thirty  days  is  absurd  ;  and  then  again  I  think  there  is  an 
amount  of  cruelty  in  punishing  a  man  severely  for  drunkenness.  We  make  men  drunkards, 
and  then  we  would  tax  the  county  to  establish  inebriate  asylums  for  them. 

The  Chairman 

Q.  Next  to  drunkenness,  what  do  you  think  is  the  great  cause  of  criminality  ?  A. 
Drunkenness  is  the  chief  cause  ;  that  causes  idleness.  You  may  look  at  your  own  city  of 
Toronto,  beautiful  city  though  it  is  ;  you  see  the  boys  there  in  the  saloons.  Tou  find 
them  at  every  street  corner  bearing  the  unmistakeable  impress  of  drunkenness.  They 
spring  from  drunken  parents ;  they  are  developing  into  drunkards  themselves.  They 
never  try  to  get  any  legitimate  employment.  There  is  where  crime  grows  up.  These 
boys  become  petty  thieves,  petty  robbers,  and  their  parents  are  drinking  at  home.  That 
is  the  fruitful  cause  of  the  whole  thing.  If  this  were  removed  it  would  be  a  millennium 
I  can  assure  you.  I  wish  you  could  persuade  the  churches  to  take  the  matter  up  as  they 
ought  to.     They  would  soon  change  things  all  around.    . 

Q.  Have  you  religious  instruction  in  your  gaol  1  A.  We  have  prayer  meetings 
every  Sunday,  and  these  seem  to  have  a  very  good  effect.  Of  those  who  take  part  in 
them  some  are  Methodists,  some  Presbyterians,  and  some  Salvation  Army  people.  They 
have  these  meetings  every  Sunday. 

Q.  Are  all  the  prisoners  compelled  to  attend  those  meetings  1  A.  No,  if  they  are 
Roman  Catholics  I  tell  them  they  are  not  obliged  to  go. 

Q.  Have  you  a  library  1     A.  We  once  had  a  small  library. 

Q.  The  first  time  the  Scott  Act  came  into  operation  was  May,  1885.  You  had  236 
prisoners  I  notice  in  1885,  and  in  1886  you  had  405  ?  A.  There  was  a  large  number 
of  public  works  going  on  then.  We  had  those  fellows  on  the  railroad  who  had  been 
made  loafers  previous  to  the  Scott  Act  coming  into  operation,  and  now  they  have 
become  loafers,  criminals  and  tramps,  and  we  got  them  into  gaol  because  they  were  out 
of  employment ;  but  the  Scott  Act  did  not  make  them  criminals ;  they  were  criminals 
before. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  while  the  Scott  Act  was  in  operation  more  whiskey  was 
sold  than  before  ?  A.  Oh,  no,  that  is  not  so  ;  that  was  not  our  experience  in  the  County 
of  Simcoe. 

Q.  You  stated  that  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  prisoners,  but  that 
is  not  borne  out  by  your  statistics  ?  A.  Well,  I  have  not  got  my  statistics  heie  ;  but, 
tf  course,  I  was  speaking  of  those  committed  for  drunkenness. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  I  see  from  the  inspector's  reports  that  during  the  last  year  under  the  license 
system  there  were  348  persons  committed,  and  of  that  number  271  are  marked  intem- 
perate. In  the  first  year  under  the  Scott  Act,  that  is  1886,  there  were  236  in  the  gaol 
and  138  are  marked  as  intemperate?  A.  Yes,  that  would  indicate  that  there  was  less 
drinking. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  religious  instruction  in  gaol  is  of  benefit  to  the  prisoners  ?  A.  Oht 
yes  ;  our  prisoners  go  out  better  men  than  when  they  came  in.  They  get  good  impres- 
sions when  in  our  gaol  and  they  carry  them  out  with  them  ;  but  when  they  go  out  they 
get  into  a  worse  atmosphere.  If  they  had  sober  people  to  mix  with  when  they  went  out 
they  would  lead  better  lives. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  in  your  experience  had  any  conflict  of  authority  between  the 
inspector,  the  sheriff,  and  the  county  council  as  regards  the  management  of  your  gaol  ? 
A.  Latterly  we  have  not  had  so  much,  but  years  ago  we  had  a  good  deal  of  conflict 
between  them.     Latterly  I  must  say  we  have  been  civilized,  peaceable  and  friendly. 


John  Edward  Pell,  Secretary  of  the  St.  George's   Society  and  Associated  Charities, 
Toronto,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  secretary  to  these  societies  ?  A.  For 
a  good  many  years,  and  I  was  also  connected  with  charitable  work  for  about  fifteen 
years  in  Montreal. 

Q.  You  come  a  great  deal  in  contact  with  needy  people  ?     A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  criminal  as  well  as  needy  ? 
A.  My  experience  has  been  somewhat  different  to  that.  During  the  winter  seasons  for 
many  years  I  was  engaged  in  managing  various  kinds  of  work  here  in  Toronto,  work 
that  was  started  for  keeping  people  of  this  kind  employed.  I  found,  as  a  rule,  that  of 
the  people  who  applied  for  assistance  during  the  winter  season,  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  would  be  willing  to  work  if  they  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  it.  According  to 
my  experience,  extending  to  over  50  years  in  Canada,  there  are  in  winter  seasons,  owing 
to  climatic  influences,  and  so  forth,  a  large  section  of  the  people  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. Many  of  them  are  improvident,  but  some  are  really  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. I  question  whether  it  is  reasonable  and  right,  that  people  who  are  simply  in 
necessitous  circumstances  should  have  to  go  to  the  police  magistrate  and  be  sent  to  gaol 
for  periods  of  from  three  to  six  months.  We  have  in  Toronto  two  poorhouses,  both 
good  institutions.  They  are  maintained  chiefly  by  means  obtained  through  a  grant  from 
the  city  and  a  grant  from  the  government,  but  they  are  managed  as  pri  /ate  institutions, 
and  consequently  the  police  magistrate  has  no  authority  to  send  anybody  to  these 
charities  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  does  so.  One  is  the  House  ot  Industry  and  the 
other  the  House  of  Providence.  I  had  some  experience  of  public  institutions.  My 
father  was  the  medical  superintendent  of  an  asylum  in  England,  so  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  in  early  life  of  the  working  of  public  institutions  and  I  object  most  strongly 
to  people  being  sent  indiscriminately  to  gaol  simply  because  they  are  needy  and  unable 
to  maintain  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  police  magistrate  ought  to  have  the  authority  to  send 
needy  persons  to  those  institutions  ?  A.  I  do.  I  think  it  is  neither  legal  nor  right  to 
send  such  persons  to  gaol.  The  poorhouses  ought  to  be  of  a  public  character  and 
magistrate  ought  to  have  power  to  commit  to  them. 
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Q.  Do  you  find  that  by  your  having  furnished  these  people  with  stone  to  break 
you  saved  a  number  of  them  from  going  to  gaol  ?     A.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  labor  was  furnished  to  this  class  it  would  stop  a  great  deal 
of  criminality  ?  A.  I  believe  it  would  prevent  many  from  falling  into  crime,  because 
these  people  through  being  sent  to  gaol  become  contaminated  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  system  of  public  poorhouses,  are  you  of  the  opinion  that  it  has 
a  tendency  to  pauperize  or  to  lead  to  improvidence  )  A.  I  am  not.  At  any  rate,  not 
if  they  are  properly  managed  and  conducted  as  they  ought  to  be.  If  a  man  applied  to 
the  police  magistrate  for  assistance  and  was  sent  to  the  poorhouse,  he  would  be  kept 
there,  and  people  when  they  wanted  men  for  labor  would  naturally  go  there  to  seek 
men.  I  would  only  admit  those  who  were  willing  to  work.  If  a  man  were  a  confirmed 
vagrant  and  refused  to  work  I  would  prosecute  him  and  have  him  committed  to  the 
Central  Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  poverty  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  increase  in  our 
gaol  population  ?     A.  I  fear  it  is. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  intemperance?  We  have  just  heard  a  witness 
state  that  intemperance  causes  nine-tenths  of  the  crime  in  the  country,  if  not 
the  whole  of  it  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  that ;  I  think  idleness  has  something  to  do  with  it, 
but  intemperance  is  undoubtedly  a  great  cause  of  crime.  In  my  father's  establishment 
in  England,  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  were  committed  for  a  few  months  and  the  com- 
missioners would  order  them  to  be  discharged.  I  would  say  (from  the  observation  of  the 
treatment  given  there)  when  they  come  up  the  first  time  give  them  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  confinement  and  increase  it  on  each  succeeding  occasion  by  arithmetical 
progression. 

Hon  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Under  any  system  of  poorhouses  for  the  different  counties  of  this  province 
would  there  not  be  a  large  number  seek  shelter  within  these  establishments  who  must 
work  if  no  such  provision  was  made  for  them  ?  A.  No,  provided  work  was  kept  up 
at  every  institution.  I  think  if  they  had  a  well  regulated  system  of  poorhouses, 
Toronto  would  be  relieved  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  class  who  come  here  in  the 
winter  months  seeking  shelter  and  employment  and  who  leave  again  as  the  summer 
approaches. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  system  in  England  ?  A.  I  think  it  works 
admirably.  There  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  vagrant  class ;  more  especially  in 
the  vagrant  class  about  London.  They  nearly  all  centre  at  one  place.  I  visited  a  great 
many  of  these  institutions  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  posting 
myself  upon  matters  of  this  kind.  After  all,  it  centres  upon  this  one  thing  :  If  you 
find  employment  you  will  find  that  these  people,  or  at  any  rate  the  better  class  of  them, 
will  act  correctly  and  properly,  but  then  you  must  treat  them  properly  and  kindly. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  want  of  work  increases  the  gaol  population  t  A.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  season  it  does.  At  present  we  have  very  few  applications  for  relief  owing 
to  the  openness  of  the  winter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  those  who  are  in  want  of  work  and  are  unable  to  find  it 
are  frequently  led  into  crime  1  A.  I  know  that  they  go  to  gaol  simply  on 
account  of  poverty.  I  have  no  doubt  that  through  timely  action  in  the  way  of 
finding  employment  a  great  deal  of  crime  is  prevented.  Next  Monday  we  will  have  a 
meeting  at  which  fifty  or  sixty  gentlemen  will  be  present  to  express  their  views  in  refer- 
ence to  juvenile  crime  in  Toronto.  I  could  mention  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  husband 
died  here.  She  was  a  respectable  industrious  woman  ;  she  had  seven  children,  but  she 
left  her  children  to  run  about  the  streets  and  those  children  in  every  instance  have 
been  brought  before  the  police  court  and  committed  several  times.     The  whole  family 

•  become  criminals. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  Is  this  poverty  that  exists  in  jour  midst  the  result  of  intemperance  and  waste- 
fulness, or  the  result  of  circumstances  over  which  the  people  have  no  control  ¥  A.  Well, 
it  is  a  mixture  of  both.  In  certain  cases  there  are  both  intemperance  and  want  of  pro- 
vidence, and  there  are  so  many  amusements  in  the  summer  season  tempting  people  to 
expend  money,  that  they  don't  lay  by  so  much  for  the  winter  season.  So  far  as  the 
English  people  are  concerned,  I  must  say  that  they  are  generally  willing  to  work,  but 
they  have  difficulty  in  finding  employment.  Of  course  we  endeavor  as  far  as  possible 
to  look  after  them,  and  we  have  had  quite  a  number  of  cases  where  help  has  been 
contributed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  kind  of  pauperism  is  increasing  more  rapidly  in  Toronto 
than  the  population?  A.  No,  I  don't.  In  the  House  of  Industry  of  course  they 
relieve  quite  a  considerable  number.  I  made  a  calculation  some  time  ago  and  I  find 
that  in  the  winter  months  relief  is  granted  to  about  one  in  thirty- three.  But  at  the 
present  time  I  am  satisfied,  speaking  now  as  regards  last  winter,  that  one  in  twenty  or 
twenty-five  of  the  population  at  the  outside  would  include  all  who  have  been  granted 
even  temporary  relief.  But  so  much  depends  in  Toronto  upon  the  season.  If  the  season 
is  a  severe  one  there  is  a  great  deal  more  distress. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  institution  life  has  a  bad  effect  upon  these  people.  Would  it 
be  better  to  relieve  them  in  the  family  relation  1  A.  Oh,  decidedly  it  is,  where  the 
people  are  old  and  infirm  and  destitute,  and  you  could  not  give  them  employment. 

Q.  But  has  institution  life  a  bad  effect  upon  young  men  ?  A.  I  don't  think  it  has 
so  long  as  the  young  man  is  working  for  what  he  gets. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  We  are  told  by  those  connected  with  workhouses  in  the  United  States  that  it  is 
not  economical  to  establish  these  places  unless  they  have  at  least  150  persons  connected 
with  the  institution.  Do  you  think  that  in  view  of  that  fact  it  would  be  better  for  the 
counties  to  be  grouped  together  so  as  to  have  one  workhouse  or  poorhouse  for  several 
counties  1  A.  Certainly;  that  system  is  adopted  even  now  in  England;  the  work- 
houses are  for  the  unions  all  over  England.  There  are  unions  of  counties  and  unions  of 
parishes.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  proper  thing  here.  Unquestionably  to  build  a 
poorhouse  for  a  small  population  would  be  an  unwise  step,  for  the  number  of  the  inmates 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  expenditure,  but  if  you  group  districts  together  you 
would  at  once  overcome  the  difficulty  ;  and  as  regards  those  who  are  not  able  to  work,  I 
may  say  that  there  are  very  few  men  who  cannot  do  something  in  the  way  of  raising 
their  vegetables  or  a  little  garden.  Here  am  I  80  years  of  age  and  I  can  go  and  work  on 
land  myself.  I  believe  that  if  you  have  a  piece  of  land  in  connection  with  those  institu- 
tions you  could  employ  nearly  all  the  inmates  upon  it,  and  they  would  all  be  doing  some- 
thing for  their  maintenance. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  a  little  while  ago  about  the  improvident  class.  Don't  you 
think  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  people  who  require  assistance  during  the  winter  who 
are  neither  lazy  nor  drunken  ?  A.  I  think  so.  There  are  many  families  who  come  out 
here  from  the  Old  Country  who  have  not  had  opportunity  during  the  first  year  or  two  to 
make  provision  for  the  winter  ;  but  the  majority  of  cases  where  the  parties  apply  for 
relief  during  the  winter  season,  are  those  of  persons  who  are  improvident  and  idle,  given 
to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors — that  is  the  majority  apart  from  the  aged  and  infirm. 

Q.  The  ordinary  laboring  man  earns  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  York-shilling  a  day ; 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  work  more  than  220  days  in  the  year.     Would  you  consider 
such  a  man  improvident  if  he  has  not  made  provision  for  the  whole  year  out  of  that  very  ^ 
small  wage  ?     Would  you  refuse  to  help  him  if  he  came  to  you  for  work  ?     A    Not  if 
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were  an  honest,  industrious  man,  willing  to  do  what  he  could  for  himself  ;  but  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  deal  with  these  people  ;  the  trouble  is  to  decide  who  are  improvident 
and  who  are  not. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this  matter  in  Toronto,  and  you  know 
a  good  deal  about  those  children  belonging  to  the  emigrant  class  brought  out  by  Dr. 
Barnardo,  Miss  MacPherson,  and  Miss  Rye  1  A.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them 
from  the  inception  of  the  movement.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  these  children  are 
brought  from  the  lowest  and  poorest  classes  in  England,  and  my  amazement  is  that  there 
are  not  more  who  turn  out  criminals.  By  scattering  these  children  about  the  country 
these  societies  prevent  farmers  coming  in  and  obtaining  children  from  the  city  they  other- 
wise would  obtain.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Barnardo  has  done  a  great  work  in  England.  I 
believe  that  from  the  efforts  of  these  associations  something  has  been  done  to  decrease 
crime  in  England  ;  but  the  system  affects  Canada  in  this  way,  as  I  know  to  my  own  cer- 
tain knowledge  ;  those  who  get  these  children,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  earn  wages,  dis- 
miss them  and  obtain  others  to  nil  their  places.     I  think  the  practice  ought  to  be  stopped. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  these  children  were  not  brought  out  our  own  waifs  would 
be  absorbed  in  country  lifo  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  are  now  ?     A.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Have  many  of  those  children  come  back  to  you  for  assistance  ?  A.  Not 
very  many  ;  I  have  had  some,  but  not  nearly  so  many  as  I  expected ;  but  Miss  Rye 
has  said  to  me,  "  If  you  had  seen  the  places  I  brought  them  from  you  would  have  been 
horrified."     I  am  really  astonished  that  so  few  of  them  go  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  children  who  are  brought  out  here 
that  fall  into  evil  ways  ?  A.  No,  but  I  was  amazed  at  the  comparatively  small  number 
who  turned  out  criminals. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  a  comparatively  small  number  ?  A.  One  or  two,  or  at  the 
outside  three  per  cent.  There  is  no  doubt  they  are  doing  a  very  important  work  in 
England. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  inspection  of  these  children  is  really  efficient  or  not  ? 
A.  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  rather  doubtful  of  it. 


M.  Smith,  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Simcoe,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  deputy  sheriff?  A.  Ever  since  I  left  school.  My 
father  was  sherifi  and  I  acted  as  deputy  to  him. 

Q.  What  views  have  you  formed  as  to  the  Government  taking  over  the  gaols  ?  A. 
I  think  it  would  prevent  a  conflict  such  as  Mr.  Lang  spoke  of,  where  the  county  council 
would  not  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  gaol  or  the  recommendations  of  the  inspector. 

Q.  Do  you  find  in  your  gaol  that  you  have  great  trouble  in  getting  what  you 
want  from  the  county  council  ?     A.  Not  latterly.     There  is  considerable  delay  yet. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  chief  causes  of  crime  ?  A.  Yes  ;  I  agree 
a  good  deal  with  Sheriff  Moore.  I  heard  his  evidence  this  morning.  I  should  say  it  was 
drunkenness,  idleness  and  poverty. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  establishment  of  a  poorhouse  would  be  a  relief  to  the 
gaol  population,  and  that  it  would  enable  you  to  make  a  better  classification  of  your 
prisoners  in  the  gaol,  and  also  enable  you  to  improve  your  general  management  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  conversing  with  or  of  finding  out  the  views  of 
prisoners  in  regard  to  the  Central  Prison.     A.  Yes  ;  they  don't  like  to  go  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  institution  has  a  good  effect  upon  the  criminal  population 
of  Ontario  ?     A.  Yes  ;  I  am  firmly  of  that  opinion. 


John  Green,  Governor  Toronto  Gaol,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  governor  of  the  Toronto  gaol.  A.  In  1872  ;  prior  to 
that  time  I  had  charge  of  the  county  of  Kent  gaol  for  upwards  of  five  years. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  separate  cell  of  the  right  size  for  every  prisoner  received  into 
your  gaol,  whether  remanded,  awaiting  trial,  or  under  sentence,  do  you  think  that 
that  would  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  the  reformation  of  prisoners?  A.  I  certainly 
do.  In  the  first  place  the  prisoner  is  brought  into  gaol.  No  matter  what  the  charge  is 
be  is  put  into  a  cell  by  himself,  and  while  he  is  there  he  is  beyond  the  influence  of  other 
prisoners.  Only  the  officials  and  chaplain,  or  other  properly  authorized  person  can  see 
him.  The  chaplain  might  go  there  and  talk  with  him  and  advise  him,  and  show  him  the 
mistake  he  has  made,  and  at  the  end  of  his  sentence  he  is,  at  any  rate,  made  no  worse 
than  he  was  when  he  came  in.  But  take  the  present  system.  A  boy  gets  into  trouble 
with  four  or  five  others.  I  might  think  these  are  all  boys  of  suitable  characters  to  go 
together,  and  yet  there  is  no  telling  what  mischievous  influence  they  might  exercise  over 
each  other.  A  boy  came  in  yesterday  ;  he  was  brought  in  in  the  afternoon  by  a  county 
constable,  apparently  well  provided  and  well  cared  for.  He  was  under  seventeen  years 
of  age.  "  Well,  my  boy,"  F  said,  "  What  is  your  trouble  ?"  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he 
replied,  "  I  have  been  stealing."  "  What  have  you  been  stealing  ?  *  "  $12."  There  were 
some  prisoners  there  and  I  put  them  back.  Then  I  went  to  the  boy.  "  Whom  did  you  steal 
the  money  from  ? "  I  asked.  "  From  my  master,  my  employer,"  he  replied.  "  Where  was 
he  at  the  time?"  "He  had  gone  to  church."  "Where  do  you  come  from? '  "  I  came  from 
England."  "What  is  your  name?"  "Patrick  Kelly."  "You  had  Irish  parents?"  "Yes,  but 
my  mother  and  father  are  both  dead,  and  I  have  no  friends  in  this  country."  "  How  long 
have  you  been  here  ? "  "  Six  months."  "  What  have  you  been  doing  ? "  '*  Working  on 
a  farm."  "What  did  you  take  the  money  for?"  "I  wanted  to  go  home  to  the  Old 
Country  to  my  friends."  He  said  they  had  worked  him  hard  on  this  farm,  and  he  wanted 
to  get  away.  I  told  him  that  $12  would  not  take  him  to  the  Old  Country,  but  he  appar- 
ently was  under  the  impression  that  it  would  have  been  sufficient.  When  that  boy  was 
brought  in  I  put  him  with  two  others  whe  had  never  been  there  before.  To-day  he  goes 
down  to  the  court,  is  tried,  pleads  guilty  and  gets  two  months,  but  he  is  ruined  by  the 
contamination  ;  there  is  no  hope  for  him  in  my  opinion.  If  he  were  kept  ;y  himself  in 
a  separate  cell  bo  that  he  could  have  no  communication  with  his  fellow-prisoners  he  might 
be  saved. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Then  sometimes  you  have  not  the  means  of  keeping  the  prisoners  separate  ? 
A.  Not  for  two  months. 

Q.  You  don't  say  from  actual  experience  that  all  these  boys  are  ruined — that  is  your 
surmise  ?  A.  Yes.  But  I  have  good  reason  for  thinking  it.  In  fact,  I  may  say  it  is 
more  than  a  surmise,  it  is  the  truth.     A  boy  comes  into  me  apparently  hearb-brok< 
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He  will  commence  a  conversation  with  the  others,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  begin  to 
look  quite  bright.  The  next  day  he  is  up  to  ail  the  mischief  you  can  imagine,  just  the 
same  as  all  the  others. 

Q.  But  say  that  the  boy  has  no  inclination  to  become  a  thief,  and  is  no  thief,  and 
not  a  bad  boy  at  all,  but  has  been  led  into  crime  by  some  accidental  circumstance  f 
A.  But  the  chances  are  against  him  once  he  goes  to  gaol.  I  think  he  will  learn  so  much 
in  the  gaol  through  the  association  with  other  prisoners  that  his  experience  will  have  an 
abiding  effect  upon  him. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  are  a  great  many  boys  who  have  seen  the  mistake  they 
have  made,  and  who  have  never  repeated  the  mistake  again  ?  A.  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  such  cases. 

Dr.  Rosbbbugh. 

Q.  You  know  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  boys  never  do  well  after  they  have  been 
in  gaol  ?  A.  I  do.  A  great  number  come  back  again,  and  what  becomes  of  the  others 
I  don't  know,  but  judging  from  the  boys'  action  and  conduct,  I  think  it  would  be  pretty 
hard  to  keep  them  honest 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that,  as  some  have  said,  the  common  gaols  of  Canada  are  schools 
of  crime  ?  A.  The  tendency  is  decidedly  in  that  direction.  They  recount  to  each  other 
how  many  thefts  they  have  committed  before  they  were  caught,  and  pass  their  time  away 
by  relating  their  different  experiences. 

Q.  Say  that  you  had  the  means  of  keeping  these  prisoners  hard  at  work  all  the  time. 
I  mean  to  say,  hard  work,  keeping  them  employed  from  morning  till  night ;  do  you  think 
that  would  be  one  of  the  best  things  for  them  1     A.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  not  got  labor  in  your  gaol  now  at  nearly  all  reasonable  hours  ?  A.  I 
certainly  have  now. 

Q.  Then  if  this  is  beneficial,  you  have  it  now  ?  A.  Yes,  but  there  are  so  many  hours 
that  they  cannot  be  at  work,  so  many  hours  that  they  can  talk  with  each  other. 

Q.  In  your  gaol  don't  you  work  men  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  their  reformation 
and  their  health  ?  A.  For  their  health  certainly,  for  their  reformation  I  cannot  say  ;  but 
there  are  many  hours  when  they  are  associated  together,  and  are  not  working. 

Q.  We  saw  three  men  working  last  Saturday  painting  a  fence — could  not  those  men 
talk  as  they  liked  while  they  are  at  work  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  there  was  a 
guard  there.  They  could  not  use  any  filthy  remarks,  use  improper  language,  or  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  subjects  that  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  each  other.  There  would  be 
no  possibility  of  their  doing  much  harm  to  each  other  under  those  circumstances. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  And  have  you  not  authority  to  lock  these  men  up  immediately  they  come  in  from 
work  ?  A.  They  have  to  go  into  the  corridors  and  wash.  They  are  locked  up  in  the 
summer  about  half  past  five  o'clock.  They  are  up  in  the  morning  just  as  soon  as  there  is 
sufficient  light. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  they  work  ?     A  All  the  hours  of  daylight  now. 

Q.  So  there  is  really  not  much  time  for  contamination  other  than  may  take  place 
while  they  are  at  work  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  them  to  talk  from  one  corridor  to  another  1    A.   No,  but  we  cannot 
prevent  their  talking  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  in  the  corridors.     We  could  prevent 
~  eir  talking,  I  suppose,  if  we  had  a  sufficient  number  of  guards  to  watch  them. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  remedy  for  this  contamination  of  prisoners? 
A.  OaUiilftr  confinement— complete  isolation,  the  separation  of  each  prisoner  from  all 
others.     Tilt  cannot  be  done  in  the  Toronto  gaoL 

Q.  Oonld  yon  recoMtruct  the  gaol  so  that  it  could  be  done  ?  A.  No.  It  would  cost 
more  than  to  build  a  new  one,  ami  it  would  be  better  in  my  opinion,  to  build  a  new  one 
than  to  reconstruct  the  present 

Q.  If  a  gaol  adapted  to  cellular  confinement  were  built  would  you  be  able  to  accom- 
plish a  great  deal  more  in  the  reformation  of  prisoners?  A.  Certainly,  we  would 
accomplish  more  than  we  could  with  the  opportunities  they  now  have  of  contaminating 
each  other.  x 

Q.  You  had  last  year  2,096  drunk  and  disorderly  prisoner**  and  250  vagrants. 
Those  two  classes  were  about  sixty- five  per  cent,  of  your  total  population.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  those  drunk  and  disorderly  characters  and  vagrants  would  be  benefited  to  the 
extent  of  reformation  by  separate  confinement  ?  A.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  upon  the 
subject.  I  do  not  think  that  those  hardened  persons,  who  are  constantly  sent  to  gaol, 
would  be  benefited.  I  would  not  think  of  putting  such  men  into  these  cells.  I  would 
have  some  regard  to  the  man's  record.  Who  is  he  ?  What  are  his  habits  ?  What  is  he 
inclined  to  do?  Was  he  ever  here  before?  are  matters  that  I  would  always  consider.  With 
that  great  regiment  of  old  offenders,  contamination  won't  amount  to  much,  but  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  separate  confinement  for  all  first  offenders,  in  order  that  they  shall 
not  be  contaminated. 

Q.  Then  you  would  only  have  a  portion  of  your  gaol  adapted  for  cellular  confinment  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  asked  to  build  a  model  gaol,  upon  what  principle  would  you  pro- 
ceed? A.  "I  look  upon  the  cellular  system  as  the  only  perfect  way  in  which  prisoners  can 
be  kept  in  a  gaol  without  contamination  more  or  less.  Any  classification  where  a  number 
of  prisoners  are  associated  together  in  corridors  must  be  defective  and  undoubtedly  this 
is  the  cause  of  many  reconvictions.  This  applies  to  all  classes  of  a  gaol  population.  A 
cellular  system  to  be  perfect  must  be  such  as  to  prevent  any  prisoners  holding  communica- 
tion with  any  other  prisoners  or  even  seeing  them.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  con- 
duct a  common  gaol  entirely  upon  the  cellular  system,  as  there  may  be  special  cases  where 
the  gaoler  may  see  it  absolutely  necessary  that  two  prisoners  at  least  should  be  placed  in 
the  same  cell,  as  in  cases  of  illness  or  delirium  tremens.  In  such  cases  a  great  deal  of 
judgment  and  care  should  be  exercised.  To  obviate  this  a  sick  ward  or  hospital,  necessary 
in  every  large  gaol,  may  be  used,  and  this  would  be  preferable.  I  do  not  think  that  con- 
victed prisoners  with  long  sentences  should  be  sent  to  a  common  gaol ;  only  short  sentenced 
prisoners  and  those  awaiting  trial." 

Q.  Upon  what  plan  would  you  construct  your  gaol  ?  A.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
how  it  is  to  be  constructed,  but  I  have  half  a  dozen  plans  upon  which  such  a  gaol  could 
be  built. 

Q.  You  are  sure  that  allowing  men  to  associate  in  idleness  is  far  worse  than  to 
have  them  separated  in  cells  ?  A.  It  is  far  worse  for  them.  I  agree  with  some  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  that  the  common  gaols  should  be  used  as  houses 
of  detention  only.  The  sentenced  prisoners  should  not  be  there.  The  system  that  they 
have  here  in  Toronto  of  sending  persons  down  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
a  system  which  has  been  going  on  for  years,  has  been  most  unsatisfactory  in  its  results. 
Out  of  the  number  of  drunkards  who  were  committed  last  year,  there  were  500  married 
men,  supporters  of  families.  They  are  men  who,  when  Saturday  night  comes,  get  drunk 
and  get  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  The  husband  is  brought  up  before  the  court,  he 
is  fined  or  sent  down  to  gaol  for  a  month.  This  might  happen  three  times  in  the  year, 
and  as  a  result  his  poor  wife  must  pay  the  fine  for  him,  or  she  will  be  left  without  his 
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support  for  the  month,  and  thus  you  punish  this  man's  family.     I  think  the  system  ia 
altogether  wrong. 

Q.  How  would  you  deal  with  offenders  who  are  continually  in  and  out  of 
gaol  ?  A.  I  would  give  them  five  or  ten  days  for  the  first  offence,  and  if  they  came  back 
a  second  time  I  would  double  it,  and  then  if  they  proved  to  be  habitual  offenders  I  would 
deal  with  them  on  another  principle. 

Q.  One-half  of  your  prisoners  last  year  were  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class,  may 
these  generally  be  described  as  habitual  drunkards  ?  A.  I  think  that  you  might  say 
seven  per  cent,  of  them  are  chronic  drunkards,  persons  who  would  drink  always  if  they 
could. 

Q.  What  constitutes  chronic  drunkards  ?  A.  A  man  who  will  spend  all  his  money 
in  whiskey,  who  has  no  regard  for  himself  or  anyone  connected  with  him. 

Q.  Now,  how  would  you  deal  with  that  class  ?  A.  I  would  send  them  six  months  or 
twelve  months  to  the  Central  Prison  or  some  other  institution  where  there  would  be 
rigid  discipline  and  where  they  would  be  made  to  work  hard.  Some  of  them  might  be 
be  reformed,  but  you  could  not  hope  to  do  anything  with  them  in  less  than  six  months. 
I  know  that  when  Mr.  McNab  was  police  magistrate,  he  would  say  to  this  class  of  pri- 
soners when  they  came  up,  "You  will  get  six  months  if  you  come  up  hero  again."  They 
would  try  to  do  better  for  a  while,  but  I  would  notice  them  come  up  again  by  and  by. 

Q.  After  these  chronics,  what  is  the  next  class  of  drunkards  1  A.  There  are  about  20 
per  cent,  more,  who  are  on  the  way  to  becoming  chronic  drunkards.  That  20  per  cent. 
I  would  send  to  gaol  without  the  option  of  a  fine  if  they  came  back.  The  thirty  days 
system,  as  regards  them,  is  undoubtedly  a  failure.  These  are  men  who  might  get  drunk 
twice  or  three  times  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  assume  that  because  these  men  only  come  to  you  two  or  three  times  in  a 
year  they  are  not  habitual  drunkards  ?  A.  I  think  the  police  generally  keep  their  eyes 
very  closely  upon  that  class. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  send  a  man  to  gaol  for  drunkenness  if  he  can 
find  his  way  home  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  manner  ?  A.  If  a  man  is  making  the  best 
of  his  way  home,  it  is  better  to  let  him  go.  Young  constables  want  to  make  themselves 
popular  with  their  superiors.     They  want  to  get  up  all  the  cases  they  can. 

Q.  Is  it  right  to  punish  a  man  for  drunkenness  if  he  has  done  no  one  an  injury 
except  himself  1  A.  It  is  not  wise.  I  have  hear  many  people  who  have  been  sentenced 
for  drunkenness  say  that  they  were  making  their  way  home  and  were  nearly  there  when 
they  were  nabbed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  a  large  number  of  the  men  who  drink  when  they  get  the  chance 
are  known  to  the  police  as  drunkards  and  the  moment  the  police  see  them  the  worse  tor 
liquor,  thev  run  chem  in  1  A.  They  do,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that.  A  notorious 
drunkard  is  arrested  every  time  he  is  seen  staggering. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Of  the  50  per  cent,  of  the  gaol  population  committed  for  drunkenness,  how  many 
were  supporters  of  families  ?  A.  I  believe  there  were  some  500  odd  who  were  married 
men. 

Q.  That  would  mean  that  there  would  be  75  per  cent  single,  and  many  not  sup- 
porters of  families?     A.  Yes.     I  think  there  would  be  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gaol 

Dopulation  who  do  not  touch  liquor  for  f&x,  eight  or  twelve  months,  and  they  tell  me 
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that  they  don't  seem  to  have  any  desire  for  drink  when  they  are  away  from  it.  Were 
they  kept  away  from  drink  entirely — kept  away  from  temptation,  they  would  never  feel 
the  want  of  it,  but  once  they  take  a  glass  they  are  gone. 

Q.  Would  you  approve  of  having  a  ward  of  the  Central  Prison  set  apart  for  the 
gaol  drunkards  as  a  sort  of  inebriate  asylum,  where  he  would  be  kept  fully  occupied  ? 
A.  I  would  approve  of  it,  I  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect.  If  a  man  thoroughly 
understood  that  if  he  were  to  continue  in  the  course  of  drunkenness  which  he  had 
begun,  he  would  subject  himself  to  be  committed  for  a  lengthened  period,  it  would  have 
a  very  good  effect  upon  him.  If  the  magistrate  could  say  "  If  you  come  before  me 
again  I  will  send  you  to  prison  for  a  year,"  and  carried  out  bis  threat,  they  would  be 
very  cautious  about  coming  back.  Whether  it  would  cure  the  disease  or  not  I  do  not 
know.  At  any  rate,  I  believe  in  that  kind  of  treatment :  they  would  get  in  honest  work, 
and  they  would  not  be  a  nuisance  to  society.  I  certainly  think  that  the  man  who  is 
constantly  sent  to  gaol  for  drunkenness  ought  to  be  sent  to  some  place  where  he  can  be 
treated  properly,  and  where  he  can  be  reclaimed  from  his  vicious  habits,  or  at  any  rate 
be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  getting  drink,  but  if  he  has  a  family  dependent  upon 
him,  I  don't  know  that  I  would  send  him  to  an  institution,  because  it  would  keep  him 
away  from  his  family. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  must  know  from  your  long  experience  of  men  committed  three,  four  or 
five  times  that  although  they  get  drunk  occasionally  they  are  supporters  of  families, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  place  these  men  in  prison  for  a  long  tern  1  A. 
No  doubt  it  would. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  their  families  of  this  kind  of  treatment  1  A. 
There  are  men  who  coni9  up  two  or  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  who  have  others 
dependent  upon  them,  and  if  you  punish  them  in  this  way,  yon  simply  punish  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  them.  I  think  that  probably  a  more  effective  punishment  for 
this  class  would  be  to  give  them  bread  and  water  for  a  short  term. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  In  dealing  with  this  class  of  men,  should  not  some  portion  of  their 
earnings  while  they  were  kept  in  an  institution  or  in  the  prison  go  to  their  fami- 
lies ?  A.  Undoubtedly.  1  think  that  all  the  money  that  they  earn,  beyond  the  actual 
cost  of  their  maintenance,  should  go  to  their  families.  That  would  be  worth  trying  at 
any  rate.  The  present  system  is  no  good,  they  don't  mind  it  a  bit ;  they  go  on  laughing 
at  it  and  continuing  their  old  habits. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  whether  this  taste  for  drink  is  hereditary  ]  A.  I  cannot  say 
that.  I  have  noticed  many  drunken  parents  who  have  sober  sons  ;  I  have  known  where 
both  father  and  mother  were  addicted  to  drunkenness  and  their  children  were  sober. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  whether  this  vice  prevails  to  any  large  extent  amongst  juveniles? 
A.  We  very  seldom  have  a  boy  brought  to  gaol  for  drunkenness,  still,  there  is  occasionally 
one. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  given  much  attention  to  the  question  of  heredity  ?  A.  I  have  thought 
a  good  deal  about  it,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  feel  satisfied  as  to  the  extent  of  it.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  has  some  influence,  but  I  think  there  are  as  many  go  to  gaol  who  are  the 
•children  of  sober  parents  as  there  are  the  children  of  drunken  parents. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  163  boys  and  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age  passed  through  your  gaol  last  year. 
Were  these  generally  committed  for  first  offences  ?  A.  Speaking  from  memory  I  should 
say  that  about  30  per  cent,  of  them  had  been  sent  in  the  second  time  there. 
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Q.  What  effect  do  you  find  gaol  treatment  has  upon  a  boy?  A.  It  altogether 
depends  upon  the  boy's  habits  outside.  I  have  had  children  there  whose  parents  were 
respectable  people,  and  when  they  came  in,  perhaps,  they  cried,  and  were  very  much 
frightened,  but  afterwards  they  became  accustomed  to  that  mode  of  existence. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  a  good  birching  while  the  fright  was  on  them  would  be 
much  better  punishment  than  continued  gaol  custody — would  it  not  prevent  them  from 
getting  callous  ?  A.  I  think  so ;  but  it  would  depend  altogether  upon  the  nature  of 
the  boy  and  his  surroundings. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  second-hand  stores  or  junk  shops  are  a  great  encouragement 
to  petty  pilfering?  A.  Yes;  lads  are  sent  around  in  the  first  place  to  pick  up  rags,  bones, 
bottles  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  from  this  they  go  to  other  places.  There  might  be  a 
copper  boiler,  an  axe  or  a  saw ;  they  would  pick  these  up ;  and  they  find  that  these 
establishments  are  means  of  disposing  of  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  persons  are  arrested  for  being  on  the  railway  unless  they  are 
on  the  crossing  ?  A.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  such  cases  They  have  constables  upon 
the  line,  but  I  think  when  they  are  arrested  there  is  generally  something  suspicious  about 
them. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  theft  and  other  kinds  of  criminality  are  frequently  caused 
by  the  parents  themselves  encouraging  the  children  in  these  acts  ?  A.  I  do  ;  in  my 
opinion  the  parent  should  be  arrested,  where  he  is  known  to  be  a  bad  character,  and  where 
he  sends  his  child  out  pilfering.  I  would  take  the  child  away  from  such  a  parent  and 
inflict  a  severe  punishment  upon  him  for  his  neglect. 

Q.  Are  there  many  children  discharged  on  suspended  sentence  by  the  police 
magistrate  1     A.  There  are  a  few  ;  I  think  it  is  better  than  sending  them  to  gaol. 

Q.  What  views  have  you  formed  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  reformatory  at  Pene- 
tanguishene  ?  A.  We  have  found  several  come  back  again,  and  whenever  they  did  come 
back  they  were  very  bad  boys  indeed. 

Q.  Were  they  really  worse  than  before  they  went  there  ?  A.  Yes ;  we  have  found 
them  worse  when  they  came  back  ;  they  associate  with  the  very  worst  criminals  in  the 
gaol,  instead  of  the  best ;  they  have  an  inclination  that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  views  in  regard  to  boys  ?  A.  There  are  a  great 
number  arrested  and  they  must  be  kept  somewhere  during  the  time  they  are  on  remand 
while  the  police  are  working  up  the  case.  If  they  are  sent  to  gaol  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  sent  for  the  shortest  term  the  nature  of  the  offence  will  admit  of.  Association  of  the 
boys  together  is  just  about  as  bad  as  association  with  the  men.  These  little  fellows  sit 
down  and  talk  about  what  a  time  they  have  had  outside,  how  they  have  been  to  the 
theatre  and  other  places,  and  about  their  feeds  of  oysters  and  other  little  luxuries. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  If  they  don't  do  this  in  the  gaol,  don't  you  think  that  they  will  do  it  at  the  street 
corners  ?  A.  Undoubtedly  they  do,  but  the  boy  has  got  the  option  outside  of  listening  to 
to  these  outside,  and  he  has  got  no  option  inside  the  gaol. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  these  lads  going  astray  ?  A.  Neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  parents. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  ?  A.  The  causes  of  crime  kre 
many.  Drink  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  very  large  numbers  annually  committed  ; 
the  gaol  records  prove  this.     The  cause  of  so  many  young  children  being  arrested  is  the 
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fact  of  their  being  sent  oat  upon  the  streets  to  forage  and  even  pilfer  for  themselves  and 
their  low,  idle,  and  dissipated  parents.  Lads  and  very  young  men  are  often  brought  into 
trouble  by  meeting  with  bad  characters  at  the  low  dens  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  there  are  cases  where  the  mother  would  not  let  the  children 
go  into  the  street  if  she  could  help  it,  but  where  she  is  obliged  to  go  to  work  she  has  to 
leave  her  children  and  there  is  no  place  where  she  can  send  them  to.  Don't  you  think  it 
would  be  well  if  the  State  took  charge  of  children  in  such  cases  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  are  a  large  number  of  cases  where  the  poor  parent  cannot 
afford  to  buy  books,  clothes  and  other  requisites  to  send  the  children  to  school,  and  thus 
they  are  allowed  to  runabout  and  become  criminals,  and  they  gradually  drift  into  pilfering, 
till-tapping,  and  crimes  of  that  sort  1  A.  No  doubt ;  1  think  there  ought  to  be  industrial 
schools  where  such  children  could  be  sent,  where  they  could  be  kept  during  the  day  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  run  about  the  streets,  but  their  parents  often  encourage  them  in  these 
acts.  They  send  them  out  to  bring  home  what  they  can  ;  they  have  to  bring  something 
home,  and  if  they  don't  get  it  honestly  it  does  not  matter. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  where  parents  utterly  neglect  their 
children  they  should  be  taken  away  from  them  altogether  ?  A.  I  would  have  no  hesitation 
in  doing  so.  There  is  a  very  great  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  mothers  to  part  with  or 
to  give  up  their  children,  and  this  is  a  very  excellent  feeling.  Still,  having  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  child  I  think  they  ought  to  be  taught  to  see  the  matter  in  a  different 
light. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  working  of  the  Central  Prison  1  A.  So  far  as 
Toronto  is  concerned,  there  is  a  large  number  of  drunkards  and  of  criminals  sent  to  the 
Central  Prison  who  come  back  again. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  Central  Prison  were  enlarged  sufficiently  to 
have  a  greater  number  of  sentenced  prisoners  removed  to  it  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  do  that,  and  it  would  be  hard,  moreover,  for  some  of  these  people  to  have  to 
associate  with  those  felons  in  the  Central  Prison.  There  are  many  cases  where  it  is 
desirable  the  persons  should  be  sent  to  the  common  gaol  to  keep  them  from  association 
with  such  criminals  as  go  to  the  Central. 

Q.  How  many  times  do  you  think  prisoners  should  be  committed  to  the  common 
gaol  before  they  become  proper  subjects  for  the  Central  Prison  1  A.  Not  more  than 
twice ;  a  married  man  with  a  family,  however,  should  not  be  sent  up  for  a  year  after 
two  convictions. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Would  you  not  judge  every  case  upon  its  merits  1  A.  I  would  deal  with  each  case 
upon  its  merits,  although  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  done  as  things  are  now,  where  the 
police  magistrate  rushes  through  forty  or  fifty  cases  in  a  morning. 

Q.  Are  men  ever  transferred  to  the  Central  Prison  from  the  Toronto  gaol  who  are 
sentenced  for  less  than  two  months  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  they  will  take  them  for  twenty  days. 
We  often  have  first  offenders  taken  down  there.  I  don't  think  that  is  right ;  men 
regard  it  as  a  great  disgrace  to  be  sent  to  the  Central  Prison.  People  are  apt  to  say, 
"  Oh,  he  is  a  Central  Prison  bird."     It  carries  more  odium  with  it  than  the  gaol. 

Q.  Were  the  87  lunatics  committed  to  your  gaol  last  year  principally  from  the  city? 
A.  Principally  from  the  city.  They  did  not  remain  long,  as  formerly  the  commitment  of 
this  class  has  a  bad  effect  upon  gaol  discipline.  They  whistle  and  sing  and  break  the  rules 
in  that  way,  and  you  cannot  insist  upon  anything  with  a  poor,  unfortunate  lunatic.  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  taken  to  the  asylums  direct  in  cities  where  there  are  such  eatable  - 
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ments,  and  never  taken  to  the  prisons  at  all.     I*  think  it  is  a  great  mistake — a  great 
injustice  to  send  them  to  gaol. 

Q.  Do  you  find  in  your  experience,  that  a  large  number  of  criminals  are  physically 
unable  to  work  ?  A.  Not  a  very  large  number  of  criminals,  but  a  large  number 
of  the  gaol  population.  There  are  some  who  are  not  physically  the  equals  of  honest,  in- 
dustrial people,  but  not  a  very  large  number. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think,  as  a  rule,  that  a  healthy  body  is  an  indication  of  a  healthy 
mind  1  A.  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so.  There  are  some  who,  from  various  causes,  perhaps  from 
the  lives  that  they  lead,  are  smart  men  either  mentally  or  physically,  but  there  are  quite 
a  number  who  are  not  physically  strong  who  are  mentally  pretty  sharp. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  had  250  vagrants,  where  did  they  come  from  1  A.  Those  old 
people  who  are  classed  as  vagrants  walk  about  from  door  to  door.  When  they  leave  some 
of  the  institutions  where  they  have  been  they  don't  care  whether  they  go  back,  and  they 
find  their  way  to  the  gaol.  They  have  nobody  to  take  care  of  them,  and  they  say  they 
must  get  into  some  of  these  homes.     There  is  quite  a  number  of  this  class. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make  ?  A.  I  would  just  say,  so  far  as  the 
cellular  system  is  concerned,  that  I  strongly  approve  of  it  for  those  awaiting  trial  or  first 
offenders,  or  even  those  convicted  of  second  and  third  offences  of  a  trivial  nature. 

Q.  How  many  cells  would  yon  require  in  Toronto  gaol  to  meet  the  cases  you  speak 
of  ?  A.  I  think  if  we  had  a  wing  constructed  with  forty  cells  upon  this  principle  we 
could  give  it  a  fair  test. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  many  first  offenders  had  you  in  your  gaol  last  year?  A.  2,458  males  and 
630  females  ;  altogether  3,088  for  first  offences,  496  for  second  and  170  for  third  ;  75  per 
cent,  were  6rst  offenders. 

Dr.  Roskbrugh. 

Q.  In  response  to  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Prisoners1  Aid  Society,  were 
not  certain  valuable  improvements  made  in  the  Toronto  gaol  during  the  last  twelve 
months?  A.  Yes,  a  separate  residence  has  been  built  for  the  governor,  and  the  space  in 
the  gaol  has  been  utilized  in  making  better  provision  for  the  prisoners. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  cost  of  these  improvements  ?     A.  About  $40,000. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  your  method  of  constructing  the  cells  you  propose  ?  A.  My 
method  would  be  hollow  walls,  wooden  doors  facing  to  the  centre.  I  would  give  plenty 
of  ventilation  in  summer  from  the  top.  I  would  have  the  windows  so  constructed  that  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  for  a  prisoner  to  get  out.  The  cells  would  be  large.  I  would 
have  everything  thoroughly  substantial,  no  gingerbread  affair. 

Q  You  have  read  the  eleven  propositions  which  have  been  adopted  as  the  platform 
of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society.  Are  you  in  favor  of  them  ?  A.  I  am  in  favor  of  some  of 
them,  only  of  some  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  using  the  common  gaols  as  places  of  detention  only  for  persons 
charged  with  offences  and  awaiting  trial,  and  not  for  prisoners  after  trial  and  conviction? 
A.   I  cannot  agree  with  that. 

Q.  With  that  exception  do  you  approve  of  these  resolutions  ?  A.  I  would  not  go  so 
far ;  at  any  rate,  I  cannot  approve  of  number  one. 

Q.  The  next  is  that  county  gaols  should  be  conducted  strictly  on  the  separate  or 
cellular  system  ?     A.  I  approve  of  that  so  far  as  I  have  already  explained. 
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Q.  What  about  number  three  :  "  Persons  convicted  of  crime  should  not  be  detained  in 
county  gaols  but  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  age  and  natural  proclivities  of  the 
prisoner  "  1     A.  Well,  I  do  not  say  that  they  should  not  be  sent  to  the  common  gaol. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  number  four :  "  A  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  not 
previously  vicious,  should  be  restored  to  his  parents  upon  their  giving  a  guarantee  of  his 
future  good  conduct ;  failing  this  he  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  "  ?  A.  I  quite 
agree  with  that. 

Q.  Then  as  to  number  five  :  "  A  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  having  a  natural 
tendency  towards  crime,  or  being  convicted  of  a  second  offence,  should  be  sent  either  to  a 
reformatory  direct,  or  to  an  industrial  school  on  trial,  according  to  circumstances,  and  a 
special  court  should  be  organized  to  deal  with  these  cases,  as  well  as  with  females  charged 
with  light  offences.  A  boy  should  never  be  brought  to  open  police  court,  nor  be  sent  to 
a  county  gaol "  ]  A.  I  don't  agree  with  that  fully,  unless  you  build  another  place  and 
call  it  a  place  of  detention.  I  do  not  see  myself  what  is  the  difficulty  in  sending  them  to 
the  county  gaol  any  more  than  the  name.  Call  it  something  else ;  call  it  a  wing  of  the 
gaol.  I  do  not  know  but  it  would  take  away  the  objection. 

Q.  Now  we  come  to  number  six  :  "  Industrial  schools  and  reformatories  should  not 
be  considered  as  places  for  punishment,  but  should  be  utilized  wholly  for  the  reformation 
of  character.  The  young  persons  sent  to  these  institutions  should  not  be  committed  for 
any  definite  period,  but  they  should  be  detained  until  reformation  is  attained,  irrespective 
of  the  time  required.  The  officers  of  these  institutions  should  be  carefully  selected,  pre- 
ferably by  a  system  of  examination  and  promotion,  and  without  reference  to  party  or 
social  influence  "  1     A.  I  approve  of  that. 

Q.  Now  as  to  number  seven  :"  As  industrial  employment  is  a  necessary  step  towards 
reformation,  and  as  this  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  county  gaols,  the  necessity  arises  for 
prisons  and  reformatories  of  ample  dimensions  where  such  employment  can  be  provided 
and  where  other  influence  of  a  reformatory  character  may  be  utilized  and  where  a  system 
of  classification  may  be  carried  on  "  1  A.I  don't  agree  with  this  as  regards  Toronto  gaol, 
because  we  have  plenty  of  work  at  Toronto  gaol  now,  but  as  regards  the  majority  of  gaols 
where  they  have  no  labor  of  any  kind,  I  agree  with  it.  I  agree  that  classification  is 
necessary,  but  I  do  not  know  that  you  will  get  all  the  classification  that  you  will  think 
desirable  in  these  other  institutions  any  more  than  you  have  in  the  common  gaols  now. 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  have  the  prisoners  employed  in  these  large  establishments  with- 
out more  or  less  association. 

Q.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  this  prevented  as  much  as  possible  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  eighth  recommendation  reads  :  "  The  expense-and  management  of  such  persons 
in  such  institutions  should  be  borne  by  the  county  from  which  they  are  sent,  when  such 
expense  exceeds  the  proceeds  of  the  industrial  labor  of  the  person  so  sent "  ?  A.  Well, 
that  is  something  which  has  to  be  dealt  with  by  others,  and  I  do  not  profess  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  it ;  it  will  be  for  the  various  counties  themselves  to  say  whit  will  be  done. 
Very  often  we  have  persons  from  all  over  the  country  who  are  sent  to  Toronto  gaol,  and 
Toronto  bears  the  expense. 

Q.  As  to  number  nine :  "  Tramps  and  habitual  drunkards  should  be  sent  to  an 
institution  where  they  can  be  provided  with  productive  industrial  employment,  and  where 
they  can  be  brought  under  reformatory  influences,  and  they  should  be  detained  in  such 
institutions  under  indeterminate  sentences.  Incorrigibles  should  be  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  life ;  they  should  be  considered  as  having  forfeited  all  right  to  regain  their 
liberty  unless  reformation  takes  place."  ?  A.  This  is  a  pretty  hard  one  for  me  to  get  over. 
The  principle  would  be  pretty  fair,  but  where  are  you  going  to  draw  the  line  ? 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  cleverest  men  in  the  penitentiary  although  they  may  h* 
the  worst  characters  would  be  those  most  likely  to  benefit  by  this  principle  ?     A.  No  do? 
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it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  that,  and  it  is  rather  a  nice  point  to  decide  who  are  to  De- 
classed as  incorrigibles. 

Dr.  Bosebrugh. 

Q.  Now,  as  regards  number  ten  :  "  In  order  to  meet  the  requirments  of  the  case  there 
should  be  sufficient  prison  accommodation  in  Ontario  to  relieve  the  county  gaols  of  all  pris- 
oners undergoing  sentence.  This  accommodation  should  be  provided  either  by  enlarging 
the  Central  Prison,  or  by  erecting  two  additional  prisons,  one  in  the  east  and  the  other  in 
the  west.  There  should  be  unification  in  our  prison  system ;  the  prisons  should  be  graded,, 
and  the  reformatory  principle  in  its  most  improved  form  and  after  the  best  models  should 
be  incorporated  with  said  system."  1     A.  J  don't  agree  with  that 

Q.  The  last  recommendation  is  :  "  The  question  of  prison  labor  should  be  removed 
from  the  arena  of  party  politics  and  members  of  labor  organizations  should  look  upon  this- 
question  from  *a  patriotic  rather  than  from  a  trade  standpoint"  ?  A.  Well,  I  have  nothing, 
to  say  as  regards  that. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  you  had  what  you  conceive  to  be  a  perfect  common  gaol  system,  how  many,  of 
the  total  number  who  passed  through  your  gaol,  do  you  think  would  be  restored  to  proper 
lives  through  the  instrumentality  of  that  system  ?  A.  Of  those  already  committed  to- 
gaol,  very  few  indeed.  I  think  as  regards  the  hardened  criminals  and  the  prostitutes  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reform  them.  There  is  another  view  to  be  taken ;  many  people  are 
committed  for  crimes  who  are  not  guilty,  and  the  effect  of  contamination  with  others  while 
they  are  awaiting  trial  might  be  serious.  The  result  of  association  might  be  mischievous 
upon  their  character.  It  is  true  there  are  some  men  that  yon  cannot  contaminate,  but 
they  are  very  few  indeed. 


William  Van  Allkn,  Gaoler,  Milton,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  ?  A.  Twelve  years  ago.  I  have  been  in  the 
gaol  twenty-two  years  and  in  the  service  altogether  thirty-four  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  I  see  from  the  report,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  vagrants  your  commitments 
during  the  past  year  would  have  been  less  than  fifty  ?  A.  Yes,  we  would  not  have  had 
many. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  There  would  practically  have  been  little  necessity  for  the  gaol.  Did  you  admit 
any  one  into  the  gaol  without  a  warrant  1     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  seem  to  let  them  out  without  any  magisterial  or  judicial  order  1  A.  Yes,, 
that  is  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  mayor,  who  wishes  us  to  keep  them  over  night. 

Q.  Have  these  parties  been  before  the  mayor  and  formally  charged  with  vagrancy 
before  he  issues  the  warrant  1  A.  No,  sir.  The  mayor  simply  gives  the  blank  forms  to* 
the  policeman,  who  fills  them  up. 

Q.  This  has  been  going  on  for  years.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  put  a  stop 
to  it  at  all,  so  far  as  you  know  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  I  see  that  of  the  total  number  of  prisoners  committed  to  your  gaol  three  were 

for  assault  and  three  were  civil  prisoners.     You  had  one  sentenced  for  cruelty  to  *nim*h^ 

ne  for  destroying  property  and  four  for  drunk  and  disorderly  conduct ;  three  for  escaping 
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from  a  constable,  one  for  horse  stealing,  cne  for  indecent  exposure,  one  for  keeping  a  house 
of  ill-fame,  and  four  for  larceny,  so  that  practically  you  had  only  twenty-one  criminals, 
during  the  year,  out  of  nearly  four  hundred  prisoners  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Central  Prison  treatment  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  on 
criminals  ?    A.  Yes.     On  account  of  the  rigid  discipline  and  the  labor  there. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  the  tramp  nuisance, 
even  if  they  were  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  for  four,  five  or  six  months  of  the  year  ? 
A.  I  think  that  would  stop  the  trouble  altogether. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  had  three  boys  in  your  gaol  last  year.  What  were  their 
offences  ?  A.  They  came  from  the  town  of  Oakville.  They  were  brought  up  on  four 
charges  of  house  breaking  and  stealing  property.  They  were  children  of  very  respectable 
parents,  living  in  Oakville.  The  first  one  was  only  convicted  of  one  charge,  and  the 
others  were  convicted  of  four  charges,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
to  give  them  a  month,  and  I  was  to  keep  them  in  one  corridor — two  days  on  bread  and 
water,  and  then  on  prison  allowance.  On  one  of  them  the  sentence  was  suspended. 
The  punishment  worked  splendidly  all  through.  They  are  deemed  the  best  behaved  boys- 
that  you  could  find  ever  since  they  came  out.     I  think  it  really  did  them  good. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  Government  taking  control  of  the  gaols  ?  A.  So  far 
as  Milton  gaol  is  concerned,  I  have  no  complaint  at  all  to  make  of  the  county  council 
or  any  of  their  officers.  They  told  me  when  I  want  anything,  to  advertise  for 
food  and  other  things,  and  I  do  so,  and  then,  as  regards  other  matters,  I  submit  my 
requisition  to  the  sheriff.     I  have  no  reason  to  make  any  complaint  at  all. 

Dr.  Rosbbrugh. 

Q.  Have  you  not  had  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  a  kitchen  V 
And  has  not  this  been  delayed  year  after  year,  notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of 
the  inspector  to  the  county  authorities  ?     A.  There  was  a  great  delay  over  that,  but  it 
was  through  Mr.  O'  Reilly  not  being  able  to  decide  as  to  where  the  kitchen  should  be. 
Mr.  Langmuir  was  there  at  the  time  the  matter  cropped  up  first. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  next  cause  of  crime  ?     A.  Laziness.     A  great  many 
criminals  are  lazy,  indolent  fellows,  who  won't  work,  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  drift, 
by  and  by  into  criminality.     If  a  man  won't  work  he  must  get  his  living  in  some  way, 
and  very  often  he  steals. 

Dr.  Roskbrugh. 

Q.  You  had  the  prohibitary  law  in  force  in  your  county  for  some  time.  How  many 
years  was  it  in  force,  and  what  effect  had  it  upon  the  gaol  population  ?  A.  I  think  we- 
had  it  six  years.  There  was  not  so  much  crime  committed  under  the  Scott  Act  as  there 
is  now. 

Q.  Was  there  any  marked  decrease  1  A  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  make  any 
positive  statement  You  see  a  drunken  man  would  get  liquor.  It  was  easy  enough  to* 
get  it  because  it  was  sold  all  around  the  county.     The  act  was  not  properly  carried  out. 


Matthew  Clements,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Hal  ton,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  the  shrievalty  of  your  county  1     A.  Since  1882. 

Q.  Were  you  previously  a  member  of  the  council  1     A.  About  fifteen  years.     I  have, 
been  warden  two  years  and  reeve  of  a  township  several  years. 
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Q.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  your  gaoler  in  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  commitments  from  140  in  1884  to  upwards  of  400  in  1888.  What  reasons  have  you 
for  this  enormous  increase  1  A.  I  think  the  times  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
that.     When  the  times  are  good  with  the  farmers  more  of  this  class  are  employed. 

Q.  Your  gaoler  thought  that  a  large  number  of  them  were  pick  and  shovel  men 
who  work  on  the  railways.  They  would  be  chiefly  foreign  element  1  A.  Yes,  there 
•are  very  lew  Canadians  amongst  that  class. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  in  your  county  council  whether  these  men  going  around 
from  gaol  to  gaol  could,  by  some  means  or  other,  be  brought  to  better  habits  of  life  1 
A.  There  was  a  time  when  a  charge  was  made  with  respect  to  these  but  it  touched  their 
pockets,  and  then  they  abandoned  the  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  plan  could  be  devised  whereby  those  men  who  have  been  in 
for  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  time  could  be  placed  under  a  system  of  rigid  discipline  and 
hard  work,  such  as  prevails  at  the  Central  Prison,  and  that  this  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  them  ?  A.  I  think  so,  I  would  try  it.  It  is  a  difficulty,  certainly,  that  ought 
to  be  met  in  some  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Your  county  council  allow  the  use  of  the  gaol  as  a  lock-up  ?  A.  We  have  very 
few  other  prisoners.  If  the  gaol  were  not  used  in  this  way  its  inmates  would  be  very 
few  indeed. 

Q.  What  are  your  ideas  as  to  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  community  ?  A.  I 
think  allowing  young  people  to  grow  up  in  idleness  is  largely  the  cause  of  crime  in  the 
first  place  ;  they  take  to  drinking ;  drinking  leads  to  other  bad  habits,  and  these  bad 
(habits  in  their  turn  produce  crime.  I  think  drinking  after  this  is  the  most  serious  cause. 
I  think  that  crime  is  due  very  largely  to  drinking.  I  think  it  is  productive  of  vice  and 
vagrancy,  and  it  really  brings  about  felonies  and  criminalities  of  a  serious  nature.  Men 
spend  their  money  in  liquor  and  are  often  driven  into  crime  for  their  support. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  at  all  in  getting  your  requirements  met  for  gaol  purposes  ? 
A.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble.  It  is  left  to  the  gaoler  who  asks  my  opinion  about 
important  matters,  and  we  have  always  got  along  smoothly  in  the  county  council. 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  any  information  upon  this  question  of  juvenile 
offenders  ?  A.  I  have  nothing  in  particular  to  state.  The  only  cause  I  can  give  you  is 
the  cause  given  by  Mr.  Van  Allen. 

Q.  Your  corrider  for  tramps  must  be  very  full  occasionally  ?  A.  We  have  some- 
times  seven,  that  is  about  the  largest  number. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  tramp  nuisance  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  of  your  being  in 
the  direct  line  of  the  tramps  circulating  from  one  centre  to  another  ?  A.  I  do.  The 
tramps  pass  us  working  their  way  from  Hamilton  and  Guelph  to  Toronto,  but  I  don't 
think  that  there  is  a  large  number  in  Guelph. 


Jonathan  Cook,  Gaoler,  Berlin,  sworn  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler  at  Berlin  1    A.  In  1888.     Previous  to  being 
gaoler  I  was  a  county  constable  for  a  great  many  years. 

Q.  You  had  five  boys  and  a  girl  committed  last  year.     What  was  the  nature  of  their 
~  -uses  ?    A.  The  female  was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  prostitute.     She  was  going 
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astray,  and  her  father  appeared  against  her  and  asked  that  she  be  committed  for  six 
months.  She  is  there  now.  There  is  nobody  with  her  except  the  matron.  Three  of  the- 
boys  came  from  Toronto.  It  was  supposed  that  they  were  implicated  in  some  case  of 
burglarly  in  the  Town  of  Waterloo.  The  other  two  were  in  for  larcency,  and  they  were- 
fined.  I  think  their  parents  allowed  them  to  spend  two  or  three  days  in  gaol  before  they 
paid  their  fines. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  what  effect  gaol  commitment  has  upon  young  lads?  A.  I 
would  never  let  them  stay  over  night.  I  have  always  noticed  that  after  they  have  put 
in  one  night  in  gaol  they  have  less  dread  of  it. 

Q.  Last  year  you  had  20  drunk  and  disorderly  characters  and  24  vagrants,  nearly 
50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners.  Were  these  men  who  had  been  com- 
mitted over  and  over  again  during  the  year  1  A.  Some  of  them  were.  Then  our  popu- 
lation is  sometimes  swelled  by  prisoners  from  Gait.  The  district  around  Berlin  is  largely 
of  a  German  nationality  and  we  get  very  few  prisoners  from  that. 

Q.  I  suppose  quite  a  number  of  prisoners  are  sent  to  the  lock-up  who  never  find  their 
way  to  the  gaol  ?  A.  Yes,  if  we  had  not  a  lock-up  our  gaol  population  would  reach  from 
900  to  1,000 — that  is,  judging  from  the  population  of  the  lock-up — those  who  get  their 
night's  lodging  there. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  were  the  24  vagrants  ?  A.  There  was  a  great  mixture  of 
nationality,  there  were  English,  Irish  and  Scotch. 

Q.  No  natives?  A.  We  hardly  ever  get  a  Canadian  tramp.  We  get  occasion- 
ally one  from  the  other  side.  I  do  not  think  the  tramps  would  work  if  they 
could  get  work  to  do.  Some  of  them  are  men  who  have  been  sent  to  the  Central 
Prison,  and  who  have  been  back  again  to  the  Berlin  gaol  since.  If  they  were  given 
a  shorter  time  in  gaol  and  flogged  I  think  it  would  be  better.  As  things  are  now  they 
simply  go  to  these  towns  and  throw  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  first  constable  they 
see  to  get  arrested.  I  can  see  now  parties  that  I  arrested  when  I  was  a  constable  eight,, 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  coming  back  again. 

Q.  Have  you  many  prisoners  sent  to  your  <&o\  who  are  proper  subjects  for  a  poor 
house  ?     A.  We  have  not  had  any  since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  gaols  were  entirely  under  the  control  o£ 
the  government  1  A.  I  think  they  would  be  better  under  the  control  of  the  government. 
The  system  would  be  more  uniform.  Instead  of  the  gaols  being  over-crowded  we  would 
have  greater  accommodation  and  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  have  proper  appointments. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  what  might  be  suitable  to  one  gaol  might  not  be  for  another  ? 
A.  That  might  be  true  to  an  extent. 

Q.  Are  there  any  improvements  in  connection  with  your  gaol  that  you  think  ought  to- 
be  carried  out  1  A .  We  could  do  with  one  or  two  more  corridors.  I  think  with  two 
more  corridors  we  would  be  able  to  improve  the  classification  and  prevent  association 
among&t  certain  classes.  I  may  say  that  the  worst  class  to  associate  with  are  those- 
habitual  tramps  who  travel  through  the  country. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  ?     A.  I  was  looking  over  our  list 
There  were  34  committed  last  year  for  felonies.     Of  those,  16  committed  their  crimes, 
directly  from  the  effects  of  drink.     These  are  parties  I  knew  and  I  have  traced  the  cases 
up.     As  regards  the  balance,  a  great  many  of  them  were  simply  idlers  without  work,  and 
I  think  they  drifted  into  a  course  of  crime  through  being  allowed  to  roam  on  the  streets- 
when  young. 

Q.  Are  you  greatly  troubled  with  boys  running  about  the  streets  at  night  ?  A.  No. 
We  have  a  bell  ring  at  nine  o'clock  every  evening,  and  when  that  bell  ring  t  the  boys  are- 
to  scatter  to  their  homes,  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  custom,  but  I  think  it  would  work  bet 
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if  it  were  made  an  hour  earlier.     Every  boy  found  in  the  street  is  arrested  if  he  does  not 
go  home  when  he  hears  that  bell  ring. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Yon  had  23  or  24  tramps  in  your  gaol  last  year,  and  you  say  they  were  nearly 
all  English,  Irish  and  Scotch,  but  I  see  that  you  had  57  Canadians  for  offences  of  various 
kinds,  so  that  nearly  all  of  your  gaol  population  who  are  in,  not  for  vagrancy,  but  for 
these  other  more  serious  crimes  are  Canadians  1  A.  Yes,  Canadians  are  generally  up 
for  misdemeanors,  felonies,  heavy  larcenies  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  The  population  of  your  county  is  fairly  divided  between  the  rural  and  the  urban. 
What  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  your  gaol  come  from  the  farming  community  ?  A.  Very 
few. 


Moses  Springer,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Waterloo,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  sheriff  ?     A.  In  1881. 

Q.  You  were  member  for  the  county  prior  to  that  time  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  commission  about  this  practice  that  prevails  in  Berlin  of 
Tinging  the  bell  at  nine  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  boys  from  the  streets  to 
their  homes  ?  A.  It  commenced  in  Waterloo  some  years  ago  when  there  was  a  lot  of 
unruly  boys.  It  worked  so  effectively  that  there  are  none  of  this  class  there  now,  and  it 
was  introduced  in  Berlin  two  years  ago  with  equally  good  effect.  They  passed  a  by-law 
providing  that  boys  found  on  the  street  after  the  bell  was  rung  at  nine  o'clock,  should  be 
taken  to  the  station.  It  was  something  to  be  laughed  at  the  first  night,  but  those  boys 
who  crowded  on  the  sidewalk  and  blocked  up  the  street  corners  and  the  thoroughfares 
-entirely  disappear  after  that  hour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  the  passing  of  a  statute  or  an  amendment  of  the 
Municipal  Act  which  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  system  apply  to  the  whole 
Province  ?    A.  I  would. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Of  course  a  boy  might  be  out  properly  after  that  hour  1  A.  If  there  were  any 
good,  legimitate  reason  for  his  being  out,  he  would  not  be  taken  up  by  the  police.  We 
have  very  peaceable,  law-abiding  people  in  our  neighborhood,  and  the  Germans  are  very 
•anxious  to  carry  this  principle  out  as  far  as  possible. 

Q,  Do  you  believe  that  the  chief  cause  of  crime  is  neglect  on  the  part  o*  the  parents  1 
A  That  has  been  my  experience  for  a  very  long  time.  I  think  the  children  not  being 
properly  looked  after,  allowed  to  run  about  at  nights,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  crime. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  truancy  from  school  has  also  an  effect  in  leading  children 
into  crime  ?  A  We  have  not  much  of  that  The  by-laws  are  enforced  and  people  have 
got  to  send  their  children  to  school.  When  I  was  in  Waterloo  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
we  took  the  matter  into  our  own  hands  and  made  the  children  attend  school. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  The  poor  are  not  committed  to  your  gaol  at  all.  A.  Several  were  committed 
to  the  gaol,  but  when  we  found  out  what  they  were  and  what  they  came  for,  we  had 
them  transferred  to  the  poor  house. 
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Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  existence  of  a  poor  house  system  in  Waterloo  has  a  pauperis- 
ing effect  upon  the  community  1  A.  Not  a  bit.  The  trouble  was  before  we  had  that 
house  that  other  municipalities  would  unload  their  poor  at  Berlin  station  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  lazy  people  avail  themselves  of  this  institution  in  order  to 
avoid  work  ?  A.  No,  I  have  examined  into  this  and  I  am  prepared  to  make  this  state- 
ment. 

Q.  Your  statistics  show  that  the  persons  committed  to  your  gaol  are  of  the  class  for 
whom  the  county  gaol  is  intended.  Do  you  find  that  the  classification  of  the  various 
prisoners  in  your  five  corridors  is  about  as  good  as  you  could  reasonably  expect  ?  A.  I 
believe  so.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise.  If  we  had  as  many  corridors  as  we 
really  should  have,  where  are  you  to  stop  ?  I  think  we  can  carry  out  all  the  classifi- 
cation that  is  really  necessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  will  agree  with  this  that  the  promiscuous  mixing  up  of  prisoners  must  have 
a  bad  effect  ?  A.  Yes,  if  no  judgment  were  exercised  in  the  placing  of  them,  the  effect  of 
contamination  would  no  doubt  be  serious. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  that  you  desire  to  communicate  to  the  Commission,  as  to  any 
matters  appertaining  to  the  subject  of  our  enquiry  ?  A.  All  the  trouble  I  have  is  that 
the  fees  are  very  low. 


Ororob  Mrrcrr,  Gaoler,  Guelph,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  the  position  of  gaoler  ?  A.  It  will  be  thirty-two  years 
next  January. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  disposed  to  ask  your  Council  to  increase  the  number  of  corridors,  in 
order  that  you  may  effect  a  better  classification  1  A.  There  was  a  time  when  we  had 
43  prisoners  in  gaol  at  once.  The  plans  were  made  for  an  enlargement  of  the  gaol,  but 
the  proposal  fell,  through.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  now  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  gaol,  according  to  the  number  of  the  prisoners.  I  have  not  given  very 
strict  attention  to  classification.  I  think  that  classification  is  desirable  where  the 
discernment  of  the  gaoler  is  such  that  you  can  depend  upon  his  putting  them  right 

Q.  Have  you  a  county  poorhouse  ?  A.  There  is  a  county  poorhouse.  We  don't 
send  any  of  the  city  people  there.  Poor  old  people  are  sometimes  sent  to  the  gaoL  I 
have  two  there  now,  they  are  under  the  heading  of  vagrants.  There  is  one  who  has 
been  there  a  great  many  years,  re-committed  year  after  year.  We  send  them  out  in  the 
streets  and  have  them  brought  back  immediatey. 

Q.  You  sent  six  prisoners  to  the  Central  Prison  during  the  year ;  has  that 
enabled  you  to  classify  your  remaining  prisoners  better  1  A.  Yes.  The  Central  Prison 
has  been  a  great  relief  to  me.  I  have  had,  in  former  years,  fifteen  or  sixteen  prisoners 
of  that  class,  and  a  large  number  awaiting  trial.  I  think  that  prisoners  have  great 
a,we  of  the  Central  Prison.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  they  prefer  the  penitentiary  to 
the  Central  Prison     They  say  they  have  easier  times,  better  food  and  so  on. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  gaol  custody  does  the  boys  who  are  sent  to  it  any  harm  ?  A.  I 
believe  it  does.  I  am  of  opinion  that  boys  ought  never  to  go  to  gaol.  I  think  the  dread 
or  fear  of  the  gaol  exercises  a  restraint  over  a  boy  and  deters  him  from  committing  crime. 
Boys,  before  they  are  sent  to  gaol,  have  an  idea  thac  there  are  rats  and  ail  kind*  "* 
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things  about  the  cells,  and  they  are  terribly  frightened  when  they  are  first  brought  in  ; 
but  when  they  leave  the  feeling  has  passed  away,  they  have  become  quite  familiar  with 
the  life  there. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  effect  of  the  treatment  of  Penetanguishene  reformatory 
upon  boys  1  A.  I  have  only  heard  of  one  boy  who  has  come  back  here,  and  he  is 
behaving  very  fairly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  government  took  entire  control  of 
the  gaols  1  A.  I  have  no  personal  cause  of  compliint.  I  get  all  I  want  from  the 
council.  The  only  thing  is  that  if  they  were  under  the  government  there  would  be  more 
uniformity.  I  think,  myself,  that  it  would  be  better  if  all  these  institutions  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  government.     I  think  it  would  be  much  nicer  if  all  were  under  one  head. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  ?  A.  I  attribute  a  great  deal  of 
it,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  drink. 


R.  McKim,  Sheriff  of  Wellington  County,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  sheriff]     A.  About  six  years. 

Q.  You  represented  a  portion  of  your  county  prior  to  your  appointment  1  A.  Yes, 
the  North  and  West  Ridings. 

Q.  Is  everything  done  that  can  be  in  order  to  get  as  good  a  classi6cation  as  you  can 
of  the  prisoners  in  your  gaol  ?  A.  I  fancy  that  everything  is  being  done  that  can  bo 
done.  They  have  to  keep  some  of  them  mixed  up,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  But  my 
experience  of  gaol  matters  is  limited.  I  think  improvements  might  be  made.  In  the 
first  place  we  might  get  more  ward  accommodation.  Some  of  the  prisoners  are  able- 
bodied  men,  who  could  work  if  we  had  the  facilities.  Our  accommodation  being  small, 
I  make  it  a  rule  to  get  those  sentenced  to  longer  periods  off  to  the  penitentiary  or 
Central  Prison  as  quickly  as  we  possibly  can.  We  lose  no  time  in  getting  them  before 
the  judge.  The  judge  directs  where  they  are  to  be  sent  to,  and  we  get  ihem  off  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 

Q.  You  have  a  poorhouse  in  your  county  to  take  care  of  the  old  and  feeble  1  A.  Yes, 
but  I  think  we  could  send  some  of  those  we  have  left  even  more  properly  to  the  poorhouse. 

Q.  Have  they  any  means  of  employing  them  there  1  A.  Yes,  they  have  a  farm  of 
fifty  or  sixty  acres,  well  kept  and  well  managed. 

Q.  According  to  what  the  gaoler  says  you  have  a  couple  of  prisoners  now  who  ought 
to  be  in  the  poorhouse  ?  A.  If  I  understand  the  case  properly,  one  is  an  old  woman, 
who  has  been  there  a  very  long  time.  She  really  lives  in  the  gaol.  She  will  go  out  and 
will  appear  before  the  police  magistrate  and  ask  to  be  sent  back  again.  She  is  useful  in 
her  way,  able  to  work,  and  she  does  work. 

Q.  I  see  you  had  a  few  men  committed  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct ; 
are  they  chronic  drunkards )    A.  Some  of  them  are.     They  are  in  and  out. 

Q.  You  have  very  few,  for  such  a  large  population,  sentenced  for  drunkenness  ?  A.  T 
suppose  a  great  many  go  to  the  station  house  and  are  brought  up  at  the  Court  and  fined 
or  let  off.  Still,  I  don't  think  we  have  many  although  we  have  a  regular  net  work  of 
railways  through  the  county  of  Wellington.  I  find  that  the  railway  people  are  very 
particular. 
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Q.  Seeing  that  you  had  only  some  fifteen  prisoners  sentenced  for  felony  last  year, 
do  you  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  increasing  your  gaol  accommodation  ?  A.  I 
think,  that  owing  to  the  gaol  being  so  old,  there  are  certain  improvements  needed — 
more  especially  in  the  gaol  yard.  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
prisoners  ought  to  have  labor — that  is,  not  sufficient  labor  to  persecute  them,  but 
sufficient  to  employ  them — just  as  if  they  wereiiving  outside. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  gaol  management  and  gaol  administration  would  be  more 
effective  were  it  carri«Ki  out  under  the  Government  than  under  the  present  system  ?  A.  I 
do.  I  believe  the  Government  would  be  more  liberal  than  the  counties  are,  and  that 
greater  accommodation  would  be  provided.  I  believe  that  the  Government  ought  to  have 
control  of  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Would  you  ask  the  councils  to  bear  their  share  of  the  expenditure  necessary  in 
the  event  of  such  a  change  being  carried  out  ?  A.  I  believe  in  making  them  bear  their 
share.  Now,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  case  that  came  under  my  notice,  in  a  neighboring 
county.  I  saw  a  class  of  prisoners  wandering  about  the  gaol  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
there  at  all  in  my  opinion.  I  saw  there  a  poor  fellow  who  was  sent  in  for  no  crime  whatever 
— an  old  man  lying  in  the  last  stages  of  life,  with  flies  about  his  mouth  and  no  one  what 
ever  around  him.  The  sight  to  me  was  of  the  most  sickly  character.  It  was  inhuman — 
it  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  county  in  Ontario.  I  should  say,  as  regards  that  kind 
of  thing,  that  county  councils  ought  to  be  compelled  to  build  poorhouses.  It  was  too  bad 
to  subject  persons  who  had  committed  no  crime  and  who  were  in  there  for  no  kind  of 
offence  whatever  to  that  kind  of  treatment,  and  to  allow  them  to  die  there. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  a  proper  industrial  school  system  would  do  much 
in  reducing  crime?  A.  That  is  my  impression,  although  we  don't  seem  to  have  a 
great  number  of  boys  round  about  the  streets  at  night. 

Dr.  Rosbbrugh. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  prohibition  system  were  adopted 
in  your  county  ?  A.  We  had  the  Scott  Act  in  force  three  years.  I  found  boys  congre- 
gating about  the  hotels  smoking,  and  I  believe  there  was  a  good  deal  of  illicit  traffic  going 
on. 

Q.  But  did  the  Scott  Act  reduce  largely  your  criminal  population  ?  A.  I  believe  it 
did.  It  stopped  those  smaller  places  from  selling  drink.  The  difficulty  with  Die  was 
after  the  Scott  Act  was  put  into  operation  that  in  travelling  about  the  country  I  could 
not  get  a  place  where  I  could  get  a  good  meal. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  ?  A.  I  would  not  like  to  attri- 
bute it  all  to  drunkenness.  Certainly  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  it'  you  could  keep 
these  young  people  that  we  have  heard  about  to-day  inside  after  a  certain  hour  of  the 
night.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  our  criminality  is  due  to  parental  neglect.  But  I  may  tell 
you  a  class  that  we  don't  want  in  this  country,  and  that  is  those  waifs  picked  up  in  the 
streets  in  the  Old  Country  and  sent  out  by  these  societies.  The  farmers  get  these  people 
and  try  as  fast  to  get  rid  of  them.  Some  of  these  young  people  have  come  out  through 
the  institution  at  Gait — Miss  Macpherson's  or  what  do  you  call  it?  They  seem  to  settle 
at  this  institution  and  go  out  as  they  are  required.  Some  of  them  fall  into  drunkenness, 
others  get  into  other  habits  equally  bad,  that  we  had  perhaps  better  not  mention. 

Q.  If  you  find  that  no  one  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  that  appears  to  be 
presented  of  disposing  of  our  own  children  who  are  in  the  streets  and  slums,  you  cannot 
blame  these  Old  Country  people  for  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  we  neglect 
or  throw  away.  A.  No ;  I  think  the  mistake  is  with  the  people  of  this  country  in 
encouraging  these  old  maids  to  bring  children  out. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.   Don't  you  think  that  those  who  bring  these  people  out  do  it  for  pay  as  well 
for  amusement  ?     A.  I  do,  you  don't  catch  those  old  ladies  doing  it  for  amusement. 
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Q.  Have  you  got  any  land  in  connection  witb  the  gaol  ?  A.  Our  gaoler  rents  land 
outside,  and  he  grows  an  excellent  crop  of  mangolds.  Sometimes  he  takes  the  prisoners 
out  and  makes  them  till  this  land,  and  no  doubt  he  makes  a  profit  out  of  it  I  know  a 
county  where  they  can  play  at  skating  and  amuse  themselves  in  the  curling  sheds. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  your  county  gaol  to  have  two  or  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  ?     A.  No,  I  don't  think  I  would  go  so  far  that. 

Q.  Say  one  hundred  acres  1    A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  in  your  gaol  to-day  who  could  be  employed  at  this  kind  of 
work  ?  A.  I  do  not  know,  probably  not  very  many.  I  have  no  faith  in  these  fellows 
who  are  loose  and  idle,  wandering  about  the  country.  I  would  like  to  see  them  employed 
in  some  shape  or  other.  I  am  afraid  our  system  simply  creates  prisoners,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  well  that  persons  should  use  labor  of  that  kind  for  other  than  legitimate 
purposes. 


Abraham  B.  Culver,  Gaoler,  Cobourg,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler)  A.  In  1875.  I  was  sheriff's  bailiff  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  previous. 

Q.  You  sent  ten  prisoners  to  the  Central  Prison  last  year  ;  do  you  know  whether  this 
class  frequently  fall  into  crime  again?  A.  Yes.  The  treatment  at  the  prison  does 
not  seem  to  do  them  any  good,  but  they  stand  in  dread  of  it  anyway.  They  never  like 
to  hear  of  the  Central  Prison.  They  think  the  authorities  there  are  too  strict  with 
them.  Another  thing,  this  class  of  people  never  care  about  working  much,  and  they 
are  made  to  work  at  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  If  you  had  the  twenty-four  vagrants  removed  from  the  gaol  to  the  workhouse, 
or  some  such  place,  would  that  enable  you  to  make  a  better  classification  of  your  remain- 
ing prisoners  1     A.  It  would. 

Q.  Why  don't  the  council  build  a  poor-house 1  A.  They  think  they  are  at  expense 
enough  when  they  maintain  the  gaol,  and  they  say  they  have  the  gaol  to  send  these  people 
to,  but  I  don't  think  the  gaol  is  the  place  for  them.  A  great  many  of  these  poor  old 
people  die  in  gaol,  and  of  course  the  gaol  is  no  place  for  them  to  linger  out  the  l*st 
moments  of  their  lives.  Since  I  have  been  gaoler  I  have  had  somewhere  about  twenty 
die  on  my  hands  in  that  way.     They  were  generally  drawn  from  the  laboring  classes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  decayed  farmers  who  have  come  to  grief  and  been  sent  to  gaol 
for  care  1     A.  I  do  not  know  one.     They  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  townships. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  Government  taking  over  the  gaols  1  A.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  to  work  under  the  piesent  system.     I  have  no  fault  to  find  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  ?  A. 
About  75,000  people. 

Q.  And  out  of  that  population,  you  had  last  year  only  about  twenty-four  criminals 
altogether,  for  manslaughter,  larceny,  indecent  assault,  house-breaking,  cattle  stealing, 
feloniously  wounding,  and  so  on  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  seem  to  stand  much  in  want  of  reformation  ?     A.  No. 
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Q.  What  do  you  think  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  ?  A.  I  think  the  chief  cause  is 
the  way  little  children  are  brought  up.  Many  of  them*  are  improperly  trained  from 
infancy.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  harm  done  through  children  being  allowed  to 
run  about  the  streets,  and  if  parents  studied  their  own  interests  they  would  not  allow  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  twenty  who  were  in  for  vagrancy  are  people  who  are  really 
past  work  f  A.  Well,  they  could  not  do  a  great  deal  of  work.  We  have  got  a  man  in  gaol 
mow,  and  I  think  this  is  his  twenty-second  time  in  prison.  This  man  was  able  to  earn 
his  own  living,  but  he  was  a  cripple  and  fell  and  broke  his  head,  and  he  has  never  been 
altogether  right  since,  so  they  sent  him  down.  Sometimes  they  commit  him  as  a  vagrant. 
He  is  a  habitual  drunkard.  He  will  get  drunk  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  down.  We 
had  one  man  who  died  only  a  short  time  ago.  He  was  committed  a  year  ago  for  a  period 
•of  six  months.  He  was  let  out  and  he  went  to  Port  Hope,  and  he  fell  and  hurt  his 
ahoulder  and  was  sent  to  gaol  for  a  month.  After  his  time  had  expired,  and  he  got  nearly 
well,  the  doctor  said  it  was  broke.  I  doubted  that  myself,  because  the  man  seemed  to 
have  recovered.  He  got  out,  went  into  the  back  country  somewhere,  and  made  his  way 
to  Peterborough,  where  was  put  into  the  hospital.  The  people  there  sent  him  back  to 
Cobourg.  He  was  sent  backwards  and  forwards,  and  then  he  was  admitted  into  the  gaol 
again,  and  after  his  admission  he  died  in  ten  days. 

Dr.  ROBBBRUGH. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Scott  Act  in  your  county  ?  A.  There  were  not  many 
committed  for  drunkenness  during  the  years  the  Scott  Act  was  in  operation.  I  think  that 
in  1885,  the  year  before  the  Scott  Act  came  into  force,  we  had  197  prisoners.  In  1887, 
when  the  act  had  been  some  time  in  operation,  the  number  was  71. 


I.  0.  Proctor,  Sheriff  of  the  United  Counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  sheriff?     A.  Five  years. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  have  as  good  a  classification  of 
jour  prisoners  as  you  could  wish  ?     A.  I  think  so,  under  the  existing  circumstances. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  would  effect  most  good  in  your  county,  an  increase  in  the 
gaol  accommodation  or  the  building  of  a  poor-house  ?  A.  A  poor-house,  I  think.  The 
old  and  indigent  class  would  be  drawn  away  from  gaol. 

Q.  You  had  twenty-four  vagrants  committed  last  year  ?  A.  They  are  of  different 
classes ;  some  of  them  are  very  intelligent  people.  Many  of  them  are  tramps,  and  they 
like  wandering  about  from  place  to  place. 

Q.  You  had  thirteen  lunatics  in  your  gaol.  The  gaoler  says  they  were  not  very 
promptly  removed.  Would  it  not  be  an  excellent  thing  if  it  could  be  so  managed  that 
the  lunatics  would  not  go  to  gaol  at  all  ?  A.  It  would,  no  doubt,  but  a  great  many  of 
them  could  not  be  removed  from  their  families  direct  to  the  asylum.  I  don't  see  how  you 
could  avoid  using  the  gaols  for  this  class  of  people  when  they  become  violent. 

Q.  Do  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class  come  principally  from  the  towns  or  the  country 
A.  They  come  chiefly  from  the  towns  ;  I  think  they  are  habitual  drunkards. 

Q.  Is  there  any  plan  that  you  would  recommend  of  dealing  with  them  instead  of 
sending  them  to  gaol  ?  A.  I  think  that  a  poor-house,  properly  established,  would  relieve 
us  of  some  of  those,  and  the  others  should  go  to  some  other  place  beside  the  gaol.     You 
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get  a  bright,  intelligent  fellow,  who  is  confined  there  for  three  or  six  months  with  nothing 
to  do ;  he  has  only  got  to  clean  up  the  gaol.  That  really  does  not  require  a  great  amount 
of  work,  and  they  seem  to  be  anxious,  some  of  them,  to  do  something,  but  there  are  no 
proper  means  of  employing  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  this  class  of  people  make  an  earnest  attempt  to  over- 
come their  evil  habit  of  drinking  1  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  they  do.  I  think  they 
are  too  far  gone  before  they  go  there.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  this  class  of 
people.  I  think  it  is  more  a  disease  than  anything  else  with  them.  We  have  not  many 
of  them  for  such  a  large  population. 

Q.  Do  you  concur  in  your  gaoler's  views  that  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  gaols  should 
be  left  as  they  are  ?  A.  Speaking  of  our  own  gaol,  I  do  not  think  that  it  could  be  better 
conducted.  I  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  regards  improvement,  except  that  I  can  say 
that  I  think  we  are  twice  as  much  inspected  as  we  ought  to  be. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  ?  A.  My  idea  is  that  it  is 
hereditary.  Circumstances  arise  and  they  drift  into  it,  but  in  many  cases  it  is 
hereditary.  I  have  known  people  steal  because  they  could  not  help  stealing.  Others  fell 
into  crime,  no  doubt,  through  association.  And  then  there  is  intemperance,  but  of  course 
intemperance  is  brought  about  by  association  to  a  large  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  any  ideas  as  to  any  changes  that  you  think  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  gaol  system  1  A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  noticed  that  our  county  judges  are 
very  careful  about  how  they  commit  men.  There  might  be  a  notorious  criminal  before 
them,  men  who  may  be  even  under  their  own  impression  entirely  guilty,  but  they  allow 
them  to  go  if  they  have  the  slightest  excuse  tor  doing  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  this  is  owing  to  extreme  caution — a  natural  desire  not  to 
err  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  due  to  caution.  Then,  as  to  vagrants,  they  ought  to  be  put  in  some 
place  where  they  could  earn  a  living.  Idiots  should  be  kept  in  a  home,  where  they  could 
be  employed  in  assisting  the  helpless  poor,  and  in  that  way  they  would  not  only  be  a  bene- 
fit to  themselves,  but  an  advantage  to  the  institution.  I  do  not  think  they  would  care  to 
leave  it  if  they  had  a  comfortable  home,  and  at  such  an  institution  they  would  be  a  great 
deal  of  use.  I  think,  by  properly  managed  institutions,  we  should  try  to  raise  the  poorer 
class  of  people,  who  are  in  a  certain  degree  generating  crime. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  education  will  counteract  this  to  a  certain  extent  ?  A.  Com- 
pulsory education  I  don't  think  is  so  good  as  to  try  to  persuade  people  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  which  the  Education  Act  affords.  If  some  means  could  be  devised 
whereby  parents  could  be  taught  how  necessary  it  is  for  their  children  to  be  educated  and 
convinced  of  the  direction  in  which  their  real  interests  lay,  they  would  foster  and  raise  a 
more  intelligent  class  of  people. 

Dr.  Kosebruoh. 

Q.  You  don't  favor  compulsory  education  1  A.  I  do  favor  it,  but  you  want  some- 
body to  advise  these  people  as  to  what  is  best  for  them.  I  would  be  very  cautious  about 
exercising  the  compulsory  powers  that  might  be  granted  by  Parliament. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  poverty  causes  a  great  deal  of  crime  ?  A.  I  do.  And  if  the 
people  had  better  social  conditions  they  would  not  be  so  likely  to  drift  into  crime. 


Joshua  Modelard,  Gaoler,  Brampton,  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  gaoler  for  the  County  of  Peel  f    A.  Since  1880. 
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Q.  If  you  had  a  lock-up  and  a  poor-house  you  would  not  have  received  over  25  or  30 
prisoners  during  the  year  into  gaol.  Would  the  gaol  in  that  case  have  been  ample  in  all 
respects  for  proper  classification.     A.  It  would  hava  been  quite  ample. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  ?  A.  Yes.  We  have  no 
trouble  in  classification  except  when  we  get  overcrowded  in  the  winter  time  by  having 
these  vagrants. 

Q.  Is  any  attempt  made  to  get  rid  of  these  people  ?     A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Whatare  your  views  respecting  the  Government  taking  control  of  the  gaols )  A.  I 
am  quite  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  The  county  council  is  a  little  dilatory  at 
times. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  many  of  these  imported  boys  ?  A.  I  have  had  a  good  many.  One 
of  the  worst  I  ever  had  was  in  gaol  this  summer. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  By  which  of  these  societies  was  he  brought  out?  A.  I  think  Dr.  Barnardo's. 
He  has  just  gone  to  Penetanguishene.  He  stole  a  man's  horse  and  went  off  to  another 
part  of  the  county,  got  into  work  there,  but  at  last  he  was  cornered  and  he  owned  up 
that  he  took  it.  Then  at  another  place  he  stole  a  valise  and  gold  chain  and  five  dollars. 
He  robbed  the  children's  bank  of  $5,  then  he  got  to  a  place  called  Dixie  in  Dundas  and 
stole  poultry  and  various  things.  Then  when  he  got  into  gaol  it  came  to  these  people's 
•ears  that  there  was  such  a  boy  there,  and  he  was  tried  and  sent  to  Penetanguishene. 

Q.  How  old  is  he  1  A.  Fifteen.  We  had  another  this  summer,  but  he  was  on 
suspended  sentence,  the  people  he  was  with  did  not  use  him  well,  and  there  was  not 
much  to  be  said  against  him. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Then  you  think  boys  imported  by  societies  are  not  the  kind  of  population  we  want  ? 
A.  No.  My  experience  of  them  is  that  these  immigrants  from  London,  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  are  about  as  bad  as  they  can  be. 


Daniel  M.  Decker,  Gaoler,  Whitby,  sworn. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  gaoler?     A.  In  1882. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  Government  to  take  over  the  control  of 
the  gaols  ?  A.  I  do,  because  I  think  we  would  have  our  wants  better  attended  to.  If 
we  could  have  the  repairs  that  are  necessary  carried  out,  it  would  be  a  great  thing.  We 
always  experience  delay  in  matters  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  effect  of  gaol  custody  upon  boys.  Do  you  think  it  has  a 
good  edect  ?     A.  I  think  so.     I  give  them  a  stool  to  sit  on,  just  to  meditate. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  is  very  effectual  in  reclaming  them  from  criminal  ways  ?  A. 
Well,  in  some  cases  I  have  found  it  quite  effectual.  In  some  cases  I  think  they  ought  to 
have  a  birching  and  twenty-four  hours  in  the  dark  cell.  That  would  have  done  them 
more  good  than  the  gaol  treatment  they  received. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime?  A.  No  employment.  Allowing 
boy 8  to  grow  up  in  idleness.  Boys  who  are  brought  up  in  idleness  are  too  lazy  to  work 
for  their  living  and  they  have  no  other  means  of  support,  so  they  steal. 
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Q.  Have  you  had  many  young  men  and  boys  passing  through  your  hands  during  the 
ten  years  you  have  had  charge  of  the  gaol  1  A.  We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  young 
boys  who  are  growing  up  in  idleness  and  the  want  of  money,  and  when  they  want  money 
they  have  to  steal  it. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  done  well  without  any  truant  officer  or  official  of  that  kind, 
judging  from  the  number  of  criminals  you  have  in  the  county  of  Ontario.  A.  Yes. 
When  I  get  a  young  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty  into  gaol,  I  take  him  to  one  of  these 
poor  old  people  and  say,  "  Look  here,  you  see  that  old  pauper  lying  there,  that  is  the 
result  of  coming  here.     Would  you  like  to  die  a  pauper  in  gaol  1 " 

Q.  That  is  a  good  object  lesson  1     A.  It  is ;  I  think  they  take  it  to  heart. 


William  Alexander  Douglass,  Deputy  Manager,  the  Freehold  Loan  Company, 
Toronto,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Mr.  Douglass,  we  understand  that  you  take  great  interest  in  certain  fiscal  laws 
and  social  questions,  and  that  you  desire  to  speak  to  us  upon  some  phases  of  these  ques- 
tions in  their  relation  to  crime  1  A.  Yes,  I  have  prepared  this  article  on  the  question. 
(Mr.  Douglass  read  the  article  and  then  handed  it  to  the  chairman,  who  promised  that 
it  would  receive  careful  consideration.) 


Toronto,  October  31st,  1890. 

Present. — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  Hon.  Ohas.  Drury,  Hon.  T.  W.   Anglin, 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,    A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Dr.  Daniel  Clarke,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Toronto  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  V  arious  opinions  have  been  presented  to  us  in  regard  to  heredity  ;  the  physiological 
and  the  mental  and  moral  aspects  of  it.  I  would  first  ask  you  what  are  your  views, 
in  respect  to  the  physiological.  You  believe,  I  presume  doctor,  that  bodily  forms  and 
conditions  are  liable  to  transmission  from  parents  to  children)  A.  Yes,  but  heredity  of  course 
is  a  yery  large  subject.  Heredity  along  physiological  lines,  along  lines  of  health,  no* 
doubt  exists.  No  one  can  doubt  that,  who  sees  the  perpetuation  of  races.  The.  black 
man,  and  the  white,  Malays  and  Indians,  and  even  Jews  and  Egyptians,  are  all  along 
the  physical  lines  of  heredity.  That  is  the  tendency  of  like  to  reproduce  like.  You  see- 
the same  thing  to  an  extent  in  individuals. 

Q.  And  personal  appearance,  stature,  and  color  are  also  liable  to  transmission  ?  A.  Of 
course  as  regards  personal  appearance  and  color,  a  negro  will  reproduce  a  negro,  but  that 
is  race,  and  this  is  as  to  nations.  As  to  the  personal  appearance,  in  the  case  of  father 
and  son ;  take  the  individual  along  physical  lines,  no  child  is  exactly  like  its  parents.  It 
is  in  its  general  features  like  its  parents,  but  not  always.  It  may  have  transmitted  to  it 
the  heredity  of  its  grandparents.  No  two  children  of  the  same  family  are  exactly  alike. 
They  are  not  only  not  exactly  like  either  of  the  parents,  but  they  are  not  like  one- 
another.  Not  even  the  Siamese  twins — who  were  so  very  intimately  allied  through* 
blood  and  physiological  conditions — were  exactly  alike.  While  this  is  true  in  certain 
features,  yet  there  are  certain  generic  or  general  features  that  they  inherit.  Now  this- 
rather  along  physiological  lines.  You  will  see  that  you  have  uniformity  in  the  general 
Mures  of  nations  and  individuals,  but  you  have  diversity  in  the  particular. 
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Q.  May  the  law  of  heredity  in  its  physiological  aspect  reproduce  where  there  is 
deformity  in  the  father  a  like  deformity  in  the  child  ?  A.  Well,  that  would  be  along 
physiological  lines  it  is  true,  and  partly  along  disease  lines.  What  I  mean  to  say  is 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  heredity. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  accidental  deformity,  I  mean  congenital  deformity  1  A.  As  a  rule  it  is 
not  so,  but  there  are  exceptional  cases  where  I  think  the  maternal  influence,  and  even  the 
influence  of  the  father  may  by  conception,  produce  the  deformity  in  these  lines ;  but  it  is 
quite  exceptional.  I  know  dozens  of  families  where  the  parents  have  had  spinal  curva- 
ture, but  have  had  most  beautiful  children  without  any  deformity  about  them. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  deaf  mutes,  where  the  parents  are  both  deaf  and  dumb  even,  is 
it  not  the  exception  that  the  child  is  deaf  and  dumb  ?  A.  It  is  the  exception.  From 
the  tables  I  have  seen  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  exception,  where  the  children 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  themselves  deaf  and  dumb.  The  law  of  heredity  is  always 
fighting  back  to  normal  conditions,  not  to  lines  of  deformity,  but  to  the  central  lines  of 
naturalness  both  in  body  and  mind. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  physical  peculiarities,  such  as  the  gestures  of  the  father,  and  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  liable  to  be  transmitted  1  A.  Well,  if  there  is  heredity  in  the  general  features 
of  the  person,  you  may  have  the  same  as  regards  the  gestures,  or  the  tone  of  voice,  simply 
because  the  vocal  organs  are  constructed  on  the  same  lines.  The  tone  of  the  voice 
lies  in  the  structure  of  the  vocal  organs,  but  this  need  not  be  the  result  of  heredity  alone. 
A  child  can  assume  the  tone  of  voice  of  the  father  and  mother  because  it  likes  him  or  it 
likes  her.  The  child  naturally  respects  and  likes  its  parents,  and  it  will  intuitively 
adopt  their  style  and  manner ;  thus  you  see  many  students  all  assume  the  voice  and 
gesture  of  the  professor  under  whom  they  have  been  taught,  and  they  do  so  almost 
unconsciously.  Now  you  see  you  can  nave  the  transmission  from  the  vocal  cords,  the 
result  of  natural  law,  and  you  have  the  transmission  from  imitation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  In  a  case  that  I  have  in  my  mind  there  was  no  deformity  in  either  of  the  parents, 
but  one  child  had  a  hair  lip,  and  another  followed.  Some  of  the  children  were  all 
right  ?  A.  You  get  the  exception  in  respect  of  the  transmission  of  some  bodily  defect 
such  as  this  ;  but  if  you  could  classify  them  together,  by  thousands,  you  would  find  they  are 
the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  I  know  myself,  children  whose  father  or  mother  per- 
haps had  some  deformity  about  them.  One  child  had  the  deformity  and  the  other  child 
had  not,  showing  conclusively  that  it  is  not  the  law  but  the  exception  to  it.  Possibly 
the  maternal  influence  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  mother  says,  this  child  I  am 
bearing  may  have  hair  lip,  and  she  reiterates  this  all  the  time,  while  the  child  is  of  the 
same  blood  as  herself.  If  you  find  only  one  or  two  out  of  a  family  of  seven  or  ten,  with 
this  peculiarity  it  clearly  shows  that  the  law  is  fighting  back  to  the  normal  conditions  and 
that  these  instances  are  the  exceptions. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  know  one  instance  myself  where  the  father  has  three  fingers  and  this  deformity 
has  descended  to  several  of  the  sons,  but  it  has  skipped  the  daughters,  and  one  of  the  sons? 
A.  Exactly,  that  is  another  illustration  of  the  same  thing.  The  reason  why  you  often  have 
it  skip  from  one  side  to  the  other  is  plain  to  any  one  who  thinks  this  matter  over.  Here 
is  a  father  and  here  is  a  mother.  The  father  is  defective  in  some  way,  he  is  mentally, 
physically,  or  in  some  respect,  weak.  The  mother  has  a  strong  organization,  and  is  with- 
out any  defects.  The  child  has  taken  in  the  mother's  strength  of  body  and  mind,  and  in 
consequence  the  weak  side  of  the  other  parent  is  dominated  over  or  held  down  by  the 
strength  derived  from  the  mother.  The  idiosyncracy  or  the  diathesis  in  the  man  is  hal<k 
down  by  the  strong  organization  in  the  mother,  but  in  the  next  £*i\&T«&vtti  >3c&  ^^a^Okaa 
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makes  itself  manifest,  because  the  restraint  has  been  removed  ;  the  counteracting  strength 
in  the  mother  has  been  spent.  It  is  so  in  consumption,  it  is  so  in  scrofula,  and  it  is  so  in 
insanity. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  the  transmission  of  chronic  physical  disease  ?  A.  There  is  no 
hereditary  transmission  of  any  disease  except  such  diseases  as  are  introduced  by  poison,  like 
syphilis— -diseases  that  we  call  toxic,  introduced  by  poison  into  the  system  ;  but  insanity, 
consumption,  or  scrofula,  are  not  transmitted  as  such.  The  general  weakness  is  trans- 
mitted, the  tendency  of  the  constitution  is  along  weak  lines.  The  citadel  of  life  is  there 
but  there  are  certain  weak  points  in  it.  It  may  be  scrofula,  insanity,  or  some  other  dis- 
ease that  is  in  the  system,  and  it  takes  hold  of  it  there  at  some  weak  point  and  may 
assail  it  in  some  other  direction.      It  ie  just  a  weak  point  along  the  line  of  life. 

Q.  And  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  consumptive  parents  there  will  be  tendency 
to  consumption,  but  the  disease  may  not  appear  until  it  is  brought  out  by  some  special 
circumstances?  A.  Precisely.  It  is  like  a  magazine  of  gunpowder.  You  have  the 
explosive  element  there,  but  the  gunpowder  is  as  inert  as  a  piece  of  granite  until  the  fuse 
is  applied;  until  the  match  is  brought  in  contact  with  it  there  is  no  fear  of  an  explosion. 
Thus  you  see  a  great  many  people,  the  children  of  consumptive  parents,  have  a  tendency 
to  consumption  in  them,  but  unless  they  have  pneumonia  or  cold  they  may  pass  through 
life  and  never  become  a  victim  to  that  malady. 

Q.  Coming  now  to  the  mental  side  of  the  question.  Take  a  father  and  mother 
who  are  violent,  passionate  people,  will  the  tendency  to  this  temperament  be 
transmitted  to  the  child  ?  A.  The  tendency  will  be  transmitted  but  not  the  thing  itself. 
It  is  just  like  this.  There  may  be  a  high-strung  instrument  that  transmits  certain  sounds, 
but  it  is  simply  because  the  instrument  is  high-strung  that  these  sounds  are  produced,  and 
not  because  one  string  is  out  of  harmony  with  another,  the  tenor  or  the  alto,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  these. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  law  that  will  invariably  send  this  heritage  down  to  the  child  ? 
A.  No,  because  as  I  tell  you  the  child  is  not  the  exact  counterpart,  and  there  may  be 
foreign  elements  introduced  which  will  counteract  the  influence  of  the  parent  which 
has  been  inherited.  There  is  a  foreign  element  imported  into  the  child,  for  there  never 
was  a  child  the  exact  counterpart  of  its  parents. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  intellectual  endowments  are  transmitted  from 
parents  to  children ;  take  a  father  who  is  a  great  mathematician,  is  his  son  likely  to 
become  celebrated  in  mathematics  too?  A.  Well,  the  history  of  the  world  points  the 
other  way.  Few  great  men  have  had  sons  who  inherited  their  father's  ability  or  genius. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  as  the  two  Foxes,  the  two  Pitts',  but  the  large  mass  of 
the  great  men  in  this  world  have  not  transmitted  greatness  to  their  children. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  precociousness  is  transmitted  ?  A.  I  have  noticed  that,  but 
I  would  just  like  to  say  ;  you  have  got  an  alphabet  which  can  be  formed  into  words  by 
the  million  ;  you  have  all  the  elements  in  the  field,  and  so  it  is  with  the  child.  You  have 
the  generic  peculiarities  of  the  parents,  but  there  are  so  many  foreign  elements  introduced 
into  the  child  that  go  to  make  up  its  complete  character.  It  is  the  same  way  with  crime. 
I  often  see  in  the  newspapers  statements  about  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  criminals, 
and  by  the  descendants  of  criminals,  and  you  hear  about  the  heredity  of  crime ;  but  if 
this  were  so  to  the  extent  claimed,  the  whole  world  would  have  been  all  criminals  long 
ago.  All  Gain's  progeny  would  have  been  murderers.  My  own  forefathers  had  predatory 
instincts,  and  stole  horses  and  cattle,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  help  myself  to  anybody's 
horses  and  cattle. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  have  not  felt  the  want  of  them.  What  are  these  foreign  snbatanoes 
that  enter  into  the  make-up  of  the  child.  A .  Here  is  a  child  born  into  the  world.  The 
child  has  in  it  all  the  potentialities  of  life ;  it  has  got  all  the  heredity  it  can  possibly  have. 
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It  is  in  how  you  bring  this  child  up  that  it  gathers  its  individuality.  Supposing  it  is 
taught  to  know  nothing  but  lying,  cheating,  stealing  ;  it  is  brought  up  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible condition,  in  bad  sanitation,  unhealthy  moral  atmosphere,  and  it  has  all  sorts  of 
vicious  surroundings.  You  get  these  foreign  elements  and  you  cannot  set  the  cause  of 
the  child's  criminality  down  to  heredity.  I  may  say  that  even  before  birth  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  mother  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  child. 
If  the  mother  is  in  a  happy  home,  or  on  the  contrary  if  she  has  been  in  a  home  where  she 
has  been  subjected  to  violence,  bad  surroundings,  do  you  not  see  that  the  child  must  of 
necessity  be  changed  in  its  heredity,  by  means  of  its  development  in  utero. 

Q.  Take  two  children  :  one  born  of  parents  with  strong  animal  passions,  and  the  other 
of  parents  with  mild  passions  and  who  keep  their  desires  under  restraint :  would  you  not  be 
very  likely  to  find  strong  passions  in  the  child  of  the  former  parents  ?  A.  Yes,  that  may 
be  ;  but  the  passion  itself  is  not  hereditary.  The  development  of  these  passions  would 
depend  upon  the  education  and  environment  of  the  child 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  We  have  had  the  strangest  theories  submitted  to  us  respecting  the  influence  of  heredity; 
theories  which,  if  they  are  correct  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  carried  by  some,  would 
lead  one  to  conclude  that  there  is  not  much  use  of  a  Prison  Reform  Commission  or  any- 
thing else  in  that  direction.  What  do  you  think  of  the  importation  into  this  country  of 
youths,  the  progeny  of  criminal  parents,  coming  from  the  slums  and  lowest  parts  of  the 
cities  of  the  Old  Country.  If  they  are  taken  away  from  their  parents  at  the  age  of  eight 
or  nine  ;  will  that  hereditary  taint  follow  them  to  this  country  in  their  new  surroundings  ? 
A.  I  think  it  will  in  a  general  way.  I  think  if  you  take  them  at  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age,  they  are  old  enough  to  have  learned  a  great  deal  of  badness  by  that  time.  As  a 
whole  I  think  the  tendency  would  be  far  worse  than  if  they  were  under  better  conditions. 

Q.  If  you  you  separate  a  child  from  the  parents  a  few  hours  after  being  born  and 
bring  it  into  healthy  environments,  will  the  heredity  follow?  A.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  a  larger  proportion  of  such  children  would  go  to  the  bad  than  of  those 
who  have  had  better  birth  ;  but  a  large  number  of  those  children  are  recoverable  under 
those  circumstances.  For  what  does  it  mean  ?  It  simply  means  that  the  law  caused  a 
downward  tendency,  but  the  good  environment  saved  the  child.  A  large  number  are 
brought  away  before  they  can  learn  anything  evil ;  but  still,  a  greater  proportion  would  go 
to  the  bad  than  of  those  born  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 

Q.  Then  is  the  importation  of  these  boys  to  this  country  a  dangerous  practice?  A.  Yes. 
I  think  if  you  take  the  child  from  its  mother's  breast  it  would  not  be  likely  to  suffer  much  ; 
but  take  it  from  four  years  up,  it  is  not  a  good  element  to  introduce,  and  it  had  better  be 
avoided.  It  is  astonishing  how  young  children  can  learn  badness,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  think  it  is  very  absurd  to  dump  upon  our  country  the  children  of  the  slums  of  the  East 
end  of  London,  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Thieves'  Kitchen,  and  at  the  same  time 
neglect  our  own  children  who  are  swarming  under  the  same  conditions  in  our  own  large 
cities. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  drunken  parents  transmit  to  their  children  a  hereditary 
tendency  to  drink  also  ?  A.  I  have  mentioned  the  general  law  already,  which  applies  to 
drunkards  as  much  as  to  anybody  else.  Take  the  children  and  the  grandchildren  of  parents 
and  grandparents  who  have  been  drunken  from  generation  to  generation,  they  beget  weak- 
lings mental  weaklings,  moral  weaklings,  who  do  not  inherit  a  tendency  to  drunkenness 
perhaps,  but  who  inherit  a  tendency  to  some  form  of  intoxicant.  They  have  weak  physical 
power,  weak  will  power,  and  they  have  a  general  sense  of  ill  being  which  inclines  them  to 
take  hold  of  this  and  other  stimulants — narcotics  and  the  like.  It  is  not  because  the 
drunkenness  has  been  bequeathed,  but  because  the  weakness  has  been  bequeathed  for  this 
form  of  vice.  The  man  always  begins  with  a  downward  tendency  who  has  been  a  sober 
man,  and  gradually  his  drinking  becomes  a  second  nature — it  becomes  a  vice,  and  this 
vice  becomes  a  personal  history  and  destiny  in  the  man,  and  then  he  is  sent  down  hill 
with  a  vengeance,  and  raises  deteriorated  beings  such  as  I  have  described. 
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Q.  Do  you  look  upon  drunkenness  as  a  disease  ?  A.  It  is  a  deterioration  of  char- 
acter, not  a  disease,  properly  so  called,  but  I  may  tell  you  that,  I  have  watched  more  than 
a  hundred  personal  histories  and  I  would  say  that  a  man  who  gets  drunk  habitually  is  in  a 
way  diseased  and  should  be  put  under  some  medical  treatment ;  but  you  take  a  man  who 
goes  on  occasional  sprees,  who  has  intermittent  times  when  he  hates  the  sight  of  liquor, 
but  outbursts  of  drunken  mania — that  is,  every  three  or  four  months  :  I  have  never  seen 
a  case  of  this  sort  in  which  the  weakness  was  not  bequeathed  by  the  parents.  You  take 
a  man  who  gets  on  drunken  sprees  intermittently  and  he  cares  nothing  for  his  family,  home 
— cares  nothing  for  his  social  standing,  cares  nothing  for  his  position  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  when  the  mania  comes  on  there  is  nothing  under  the  sun  will  stop  him  but  an  explosion 
of  the  drunken  bout.  I  have  had  them  come  to  me  by  the  dozen  and  beg  to  be  locked  up 
because  they  felt   the  longing — the   mania,   the  craving   for   drink  coming  upon  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  necessary  that  the  children  of  parents  of  this  kind  should  receive  a  great 
deal  more  care  and  special  treatment  than  the  children  of  those  who  have  merely 
acquired  the  habit  ?  A.  It  is  so.  It  is  a  mania  that  they  have.  It  is  ingrained  into 
their  nature ;  it  is  the  same  with  opium  eaters,  it  is  the  same  with  those  that  take 
chlorine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  This  is  such  an  important  question  that  the  Commissioners  would  like  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  In  the  course  of  our  enquiries  it  has  been  stated  by  a 
large  number  of  witnesses  that  the  chief  cause  of  crime  is  drunkenness.  Take  a  father 
who  has  contracted  the  habit  of  drinking  ;  would  not  the  habit  on  the  part  of  the  father 
1  ecome  an  impulse  with  the  child — more  than  a  habit  ?  A.  Not  necessarily  so.  There 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  You  take  the  child  of  a  drunken  parent.  He  is  a  weakling, 
of  weak  will  power  mainly,  and  strong  passions  probably  predominate  equally.  You  take 
that  child.  He  is  not  deteriorated  along  disease  line,  but  along  physiological  lines,  because 
of  the  condition  of  the  parents  in  his  begetting ;  therefore  this  child  has  a  tendency  either 
to  go  into  drunkenness,  or  some  form  of  nervous  disease,  or  insanity,  because  of  the  very 
fact  that  the  deterioration  of  the  father  and  mother  has  been  brought  about  by  means  of 
liquor — not  because  they  are  drunkards  but  because  they  are  weaklings. 

Q.  Do  they  require  special  treatment  1  A.  Of  course  they  do  or  they  will  all  go  to  the 
dogs.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  bring  up  these  drunken  men  and  say,  "  A  dollar  and  costs 
or  thirty  days."  It  is  sometimes  said,  and  even  representatives  of  the  law  will  use  the 
words,  that  they  ought  to  be  whipped  ;  but  it  is  all  very  well  for  us  who  have  no  taste 
for  liquor  to  say  so.  If  you  heard  the  descriptions  of  the  fearful  condition  of  these  people 
as  I  have  heard  them  you  would  think  differently.  I  say  that  these  people  have  no  right 
in  a  Christian  country  to  be  dumped  into  the  gaols  in  this  fashion.  It  is  a  piece  of 
inhumanity  to  do  so. 

Q.  Would  you  include  all  drunkards  in  your  system  of  special  treatment — habitual 
drunkards  as  well  as  others  ?  A.  I  would  include  habitual  drunkards.  I  would  include 
them  all.  I  would  keep  them  until  the  will  power  had  been  restored.  I  would  have 
them  kept  indefinitely  under  restraint  and  educated  in  honest  work. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  We  have  a  large  army  of  drunkards  confined  in  our  gaols,  and  it  is  most  difficult 
to  know  what  to  do  with  them.  We  have  no  place  for  the  poor  man  who  has  become  a 
drunkard,  either  habitual  or  otherwise.  I  submitted  a  scheme,  and  would  like  to  know 
your  views  upon  it ;  that  is,  that  after  three  or  four  commitments  to  the  commom  gaol, 
habitual  drunkards  instead  of  being  sent  thirty  or  forty  dayR  to  the  common  gaol 
should  be  sent  for  six  months  to  the  Central  ft-ison,  or  what  would  be  much  better,  to 
another  institution  ppecially  provided  for  them,  and  if  after  they  are  let  out  they  fall  again, 
I  would  make  it  twelve  months,  and  if  they  fall  again,  eighteen  months  ;  until  they  got  up 
to  the  limit  that  the  laws  prescribe  for  the  Central  Prison,  one  day  less  than  two  years.  I 
wou)d  give  them  proper  industrial  employment  in  this  place.    Would  not  that  be  a  better 
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way  of  dealing  with  them  ?  A.  That  is  my  plan ;  1  agreed  with  you  when  we  discussed 
this  years  ago.  Don't  put  them  in  any  criminal  place  at  all,  but  call  it  an  industrial 
home  or  anything  you  like  where  they  can  be  kept  under  prison  regulations  if  you  like  ; 
but  let  it  be  a  place  where  they  can  earn  their  living  and  assist  their  family,  and  there 
let  them  remain  until  they  are  cured,  or  there  is  some  probability  of  it ;  and  then  look 
after  them  when  they  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  the  appetite  would  be  destroyed  ? 
A.  Well,  in  some  it  would  not,  but  a  good  many  would  be  reformed.  You  know  habit 
is  a  second  nature,  and  they  would  have  been  by  that  time  long  accustomed  to  habits  of 
sobriety. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  noticed  in  your  professional  career,  that  drunkenness,  even  in 
the  higher  classes  deteriorates  tho  moral  qualities?  A.  Yes.  The  reason  is 
this ;  that  the  moral  nature  of  a  person  is  always  dependent  upon  the  intellectual.  You 
cannot  have  the  highest  consciousness,  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  developed  to 
its  highest  extent,  except  it  has  play  upon  the  intellectual  nature.  If  you  deteriorate 
the  intellectual  part  of  man's  nature,  you  deteriorate  his  capacity  to  form  good  moral 
judgment,  his  capacity  of  knowing  right  from  wrong,  his  ability  of  knowing  what  he 
ought  to  do  and  what  he  ought  not  to  do  ;  therefore  you  see  moral  idiots  because  of  these 
undeveloped  faculties. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  moral  idiot.  You  know  there  is  a  famous  case  in  the 
western  part  of  Canada  just  now,  where  a  person  convicted  of  a  capital  crime  for  which 
he  has  been  condemned,  has  been  described  as  a  moral  idiot  1  A.  No,  not  as  the  word  is 
understood  in  that  case.     The  moral  idiot  is  one  who  has  lost  his  balance  intellectually. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  have  just  described  the  case  of  a  person,  who  has  his  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  undeveloped  ;  do  you  not  find  persons  of  good  moral  nature  who  are  low 
intellectually  ?  A.  The  rudimentary  intellectual  basis  might  be  there,  and  not  fully 
developed. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  have  an  undeveloped  intellectual  nature  and  a  highly  developed 
moral  nature,  and  how  would  it  be  possible  to  educate  the  intellect  without  educating 
the  morals  ?  A.  You  can  educate  the  intellectual  nature  of  persons  and  make  them  the 
cleverest  burglars  and  forgers.  You  say  these  are  equally  developed  with 
the  moral  nature.  Take  a  lot  of  persons  in  the  Central  Prison,  they  would 
not  lose  a  night's  sleep  over  their  crimes.  Their  moral  nature  does  not  assert  itself  in 
restraining  any  of  their  actions;  and  why,  because  all  the  pDtentialities  of  the  moral 
nature,  as  Herbert  Spencer  would  say,  would  be  there  but  they  are  undeveloped. 

Q  I  understand  you  assume  the  position  that  you  could  not  have  a  man  with  an 
educated  intellect  and  low  moral  nature,  and  could  not  have  a  moral  without  an  intel- 
lectual nature  1    A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  people  inherit  good  intellects  1  A.  Yes,  and  you  implant  a 
good  education  and  then  that  is  only  the  development  of  the  natural  intellect ;  but 
everybody  has  a  potentiality  of  his  own  beyond  which  he  cannot  go ;  and  you  can 
educate  until  the  intellect  becomes  fully  developed. 

Q.  But  don't  you  think  that  there  are  persons  ot  low  capacity  intellectually  who 
have  good,  sound  moral  natures  ?  A.  There  are  many  goxi  people  who  have  what  you  call  a 
low  intellectual  development ;  that  is,  so  far  as  the  stretch  of  intellect  goes.  They  have 
sound  morals  within  certain  restrictions,  but  they  have  not  the  good  moral  nature  of  a 
man  who  has  a  highly-developed  and  cultivated  intellect.  You  know  that  there  ar* 
people  who  are  very  religious,  who  have  a  very  low  form  of  morals. 
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Q.  Are  there  men  whose  moral  nature  is  stronger  than  their  intellectual  ?  A.  I 
may  tell  you  this.  I  see  it  in  insanity.  You  take  an  insane  person  ;  the  first  thing  that 
will  go  with  him  will  be  his  morale,  they  are  low.  If  he  never  lied  before  he  will 
lie  then  ;  if  he  never  used  bad  language  before  he  will  use  it  then  ;  the  moral  nature  will 
give  way  to  a  large  extent  because  the  intellect  is  diseased. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  I  know  within  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance  a  number  of  persons  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write  and  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  their 
minds,  and  who  are  from  an  intellectual  standpoint  low  specimens  of  humanity,  but  I  can 
depend  upon  their  honesty — depend  upon  their  honor ;  in  all  the  practical  relations  of 
life  they  are  moral  people.  I  thought  from  the  standpoint  in  which  f  understood  the 
tenor  of  your  remarks  that  this  could  not  be  unless  their  intellect  were  trained  ?  A.  Oh, 
yes  ;  there  are  many  people  who  have  never  had  education  but  who  have  good  common 
sense  and  a  great  deal  of  mentality ;  I  don't  mean  just  education;  many  are  such  as  you 
say,  but  if  you  gauge  these  people  by  the  ordinary  standard  of  mentality  you  will  find 
that  their  mentality  is  of  a  pretty  good  order ;  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  theory 
that  if  you  have  a  low  intellect  you  have  a  low  moral  nature,  and  if  you  have  a  low  in- 
tellect you  have  a  correspondingly  low  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  motives  that  actuated  such  persons  would  not  be  of  the  highest 
order,  because  their  intellectual  development  was  not  high  1  A.  No.  I  would  not  mean 
that.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  their  motives  are  good,  but  if  some  question  of 
ethics  or  morality  came  up  before  them  you  would  find  that  these  people  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  determining  which  was  right  and  which  was  wrong. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Now,  accepting  your  modified  view  of  heredity  of  the  moral  kind,  I  suppose 
the  Commission  may  take  it  for  granted  that  you  hold  that  the  human  species  may  be 
improved  by  proper  treatment,  and  may  free  itself  from  hereditary  taint,  whether 
physical,  mental  or  moral  1  A.  Most  decidedly.  Nature  fights  towards  the  highest 
standard  ;  that  is,  the  normal  standard,  and  the  world  was  never  better  than  it  is  to  day. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  this  1  A.  I  account  for  it  by  the  high  intellectual 
standard  that  generally  prevails,  the  good  environments,  the  inclination  towards  high 
morals.  As  regards  all  thes*i  the  world  stands  upon  a  higher  plane  than  it  ever  did  in 
its  history. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Even  admitting  that  some  do  inherit  more  than  a  tendency  to  crime — a  strong 
predisposition  to  crime,  so  that  it  is  impossible  almost  for  them  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  resist  the  temptation  when  it  presents  itself  although  they  know  that  what 
they  are  doing  is  wrong  ;  or  supposing  they  do  not  know  they  are  doing  wrong  and  are 
responsible  for  their  wrong  acts,  and  even  admitting  that  they  have  not  the  same  degree 
of  responsibilty  as  a  person  without  this  strong  moral  tendency  would  have,  should  not 
society  protect  itself  against  these  people  ?    A  Yes. 

Q.  Your  responsibility  may  not  cease  1  A.  You  and  I  might  differ  in  terms  as  to 
responsibility.  The  sense  in  which  I  thought  of  the  question  was  not  so  much  a  mere 
violation  of  law.  There  are  many  persons  who  would  not  steal,  and  yet  might 
have  no  sense  whatever  in  regard  to  right  or  wrong,  in  a  highly  difficult 
problem.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  person  brought  up  not  to  steal  and  lie  m  ty  have  a 
high  moral  sense.  The  responsibility  is  in  my  opinion  that  innate  faculty  that  we 
have  that  enables  us  to  determine  what  we  are  to  do  apart  from  what  we  ought  not  to  da 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  we  have  an  innate  faculty  for  this  ?     A.  Yes.     Every  man  has 
an  innate  faculty  that  tells  him  what  to  do  and  tells  him  what  is  right  and  his  duties*  to 
his  Maker  and  to  his  fellow  men.     That  does  not  require  education.     It  is  a  violation  of 
a  Jaw  that  is  implanted  in  every  man  if  he  does  not  do  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  when  a  hungry  man  passes  an  apple  orchard  full  of  ripe  fruit 
that  innate  faculty  would  be  strong  enough  to  resist  his  putting  forth  his  hand  and 
eating  it  1  A.  No.  But  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  would  kill  his  mother,  is  there  any 
one  so  devoid  of  this  faculty  as  to  think  it  right  to  kill  his  mother.  Is  there  any  savage 
so  low  as  to  be  without  that  inherent  sense. 

Q.  But  a  man  thinks  nothing  of  killing  his  fellowman  in  war  ?  A.  No,  but  take  an 
Indian  or  savage — if  you  find  a  Hottentot  who  would  do  this  I  will  give  in. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  there  are  people  who  would  even  kill  their  parents? 
A.  No.  Under  the  Spartan  law  they  killed  their  parents  as  a  matter  of  mercy,  because 
they  were  a  migratory  people,  and  to  take  their  parents  with  them  when  they  went  on 
their  long  journeys  would  involve  greater  suffering  than  death  itself. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Tou  distinctly  state  then  that  notwithstanding  all  the  influences  of  hereditary 
taint,  reformatory  influences  may  be  exercised  successfully  1  A.  Decidedly.  Hereditary 
taint  is  only  a  man's  bad  arrangement.  If  you  reverse  the  arrangement  you  bring  the 
person  back  to  the  normal  condition. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Dr.  Bucke  in  his  evidence  calls  these  people  lapses  of  some  previous  age,  people 
who  have  lagged  behind  while  the  race  has  risen  to  a  higher  plane  ?  A.  No  doubt  they 
are  lapses,  but  have  not  our  ancestors  themselves  had  those  lapses  ?  Where  did  they  start  ? 
The  whole  began  in  savagery.  There  is  no  fixed  law  ;  nature  aims  at  the  highest  ideal. 
The  lapses  are  getting  less  as  we  go  on  advancing.  I  repeat  again,  that  the  world  was 
never  better  than  it  is  to-day.  You  have  got  the  telegraph,  you  have  got  the  newspapers, 
you  hear  from  one  end  of  Christendom  to  the  other  in  twenty-four  hours  and  you  know 
the  condition  of  things  as  they  exist.  If  you  will  take  the  moral  standard  of  this  and 
compare  it  with  any  former  age  you  will  find  that  the  world  never  stood  higher  than  it 
does  now. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  we  are  exactly  as  we  are  made,  that  we  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  our  actions?  A.  No,  I  hold  that  there  is  a  personal  responsibility 
attaching  to  every  man 

Q.  Then  you  differ  from  Dr.  Bucke  1  A.  I  do  ;  I  believe  every  man  is  responsible 
for  his  actiona 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  good  could  be  accomplished  if  the  Government  went  back 
to  their  original  intention  of  establishing  an  inebriate  asylum  1  A.  I  think  it  is  all 
right  to  make  it  an  industrial  institution,  Don't  call  it  an  asylum,  let  it  be  a  place 
where  these  men  could  be  sent  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  chronic  drunkards — 
where  they  should  be  compelled  to  earn  an  honest  living,  and  let  them  be  kept  there  until 
it  is  pretty  satisfactorily  proved  to  some  competent  authority  that  their  will  power  has 
increased.  It  is  with  them  as  with  criminals.  There  are  many  who  may  be  kept  away 
from  drink  who  will  never  be  reclaimed,  who  have  no  right  to  be  at  large  at  all.  I  hold 
that  there  are  a  number  who  ought  not  to  be  at  large  any  more  than  the  chronic  insane  ; 
they  perpetrate  their  crimes  over  again  and  fill  the  world  with  their  progeny,  who 
inherit  this  weakness,  this  tendency  to  evil. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  drunkenness  should  be  treated  as  a  disease.  A.  There  is 
one  class — the  diseased  class,  that  have  acquired  the  drunken  habits.  They  are  liable  to 
treatment. 

Q.  Should  it  be  left  to  private  enterprise  to  establish  this  institution,  or  should 
the  Government  do  it  ?  A.  By  all  means  the  Government  should  do  it  for  the  poor.  It 
is  the  place  of  the  Government  to  look  after  these.  I  am  afraid  otherwise  they  will  b» 
left  unprovided  for  as  they  are  now. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  medical  treatment  without  moral  and 
physical  treatment,  is  effective  for  this  class  1  A.  Ah  I  have  said,  there  are  two  classes 
of  persons ;  one  man  is  diseased — his  nervous  senses  have  become  disorganized  for  the 
time  being  by  an  insidious  attack  upon  his  brain.  The  man  who  has  intermittent  drink- 
ing bouts,  who  has  inherited  the  disease,  is  not,  I  am  afraid,  likely  to  be  cured.  The 
one  class  is  diseased  and  may  be  kept  under  treatment  with  the  hopes  of  recovery.  The 
other  class  is  almost  hopeless.  The  one  class  is  amenable  to  treatment ;  the  other  class 
could  be  subjected  to  moral  influence,  to  treatment  of  the  mind  and  habits. 

Q.  The  great  number  of  lunatics  that  pass  through  the  gaols  has  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commission.  Do  you  think  this  could,  by  an  increase  of  the 
asylum  space,  be  remedied  or  is  it  a  necessity  sometimes  that  lunatics  should  be  sent  to 
goal  ?  A.  Under  the  present  condition  of  things  it  is  a  necessity  that  they  should  be 
sent  to  the  gaols  because  you  have  got  no  alternative  but  that  or  allowing  them  to  wander 
around  the  streets.  As  between  the  two  the  gaols  are  the  best  for  them ;  but  I  hold  that 
no  lunatic  who  is  not  a  criminal  should  be  sent  to  gaol,  except  there  is  no  possibility  for 
other  provision  being  made  for  him.  My  opinion  is  that  in  the  cities  they  should  be 
aent  to  the  insane  asylum  direct  and  examined  by  two  medical  man,  and  kept  there  for 
ten  days  on  probation  until  it  is  pronounced  whether  they  are  insane  or  not. 

Q.  This  would  necessitate  plenty  of  accommodation  1  A.  Yes.  I  will  give  you  an 
illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  the  present  law.  A  person  in  Queen  street  becomes  violent 
and  is  supposed  to  be  insane  ;  a  doctor  is  called  and  they  come  to  me  and  he  is  admitted  to 
the  asylum  on  the  certificate  of  two  medical  men.  Within  50  yards  of  this  same  place  a 
policeman  picks  up  a  lunatic.  That  lunatic  is  taken  to  the  Toronto  gaol,  has  to  be  certified 
to  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  another  doctor,  and  declared  to  be  insane.  This  document  is  sent 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary,  and  from  the  Provincial  Secretary  to  the  Inspector  and  from 
the  Inspector  to  me.  and  I  have  it  sent  back  and  the  man  is  brought  to  the  asylum  weeks 
afterwards.  Both  lunatics  were  within  fifty  yards  of  each  other  on  the  day  when  they 
became  insane  ;  the  one  was  subjected  to  this  cumbersome  system,  the  other  was  taken 
almost  instantly  to  the  asylum.  Three  or  four  weeks  sometimes  elapse  before  the  cases 
come  to  me  from  the  gaol. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  the  case  where  a  man  becomes  insane  and  is  homicidal 
and  dangerous;  don't  you  think  the  gaol  is  a  strong  and  safe  place  for  him,  and 
is  it  not  necessary  to  keep  him  somewhere  until  his  exact  condition  is  ascertained  by 
observation  1  A.  If  you  have  got  no  intermediate  place  well  and  go  >d,  but  if  you  had  I 
would  not  put  him  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  But  there  are  two  different  classes  ;  the  law  recognizes  one  class  as  dangerous. 
This  class  must  be  dealt  with  by  a  formal  information — dealt  with  by  a  justice,  and  you 
cannot  commit  that  person  until  the  justice  is  satisfied  that  he  is  a  dangerous  lunatic.  A 
certificate  irom  a  medical  man  is  sufficient  in  the  one  case  but  not  in  the  other.  As  I  under- 
stand it  it  is  because  society  has  to  be  protected  against  the  dangerous  lunatics  ?  A. 
They  are  both  dangerous  In  the  one  case  the  papers  come  from  the  family,  and  in  the 
other  from  the  officers  of  the  law.  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  both  cases 
in  the  same  way.  There  is  a  magistrate  say  at  Peterboro  and  a  person  is  arrested  by  a 
constable,  and  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  gaol  you  have  a  medical  man  called  in  to  say 
whether  he  is  dangerous  and  if  there  is  room  enough  have  him  sent  to  the  asylum  at 
once.     I  should  think  that  could  very  well  be  done. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  would  prefer  admission  to  the  asylum  direct  from  the  family  1  A. 
Yes.  I  would  like  to  get  a  poor  unfortunate  lunatic  at  once  brought  to  treatment  instead 
of  having  him  lying  round  the  gaol.  I  think  the  trouble  has  been  the  want  of  accom- 
modation in  the  past,  but  now  that  Mimico  is  established,  a  place  secured  where  we  can 
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put  up  a  cottage  in  three  months  if  necessary,  there  is  no  reason  why  insane  people 
should  not  be  taken  direct  to  the  asylum. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  putting  lunatics  into  the  gaol  without  any  knowledge  of  proper 
treatment  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  there  tends  to  destroy  in  a  measure  the  chance 
of  recovery  ?  A.  In  what  we  call  acute  cases  it  would  ;  in  cases  of  chronic  insanity  it 
would  not  make  any  difference.  My  idea  is  that  with  the  arrangements  and  facilities 
for  treatment  in  the  asylum,  the  chances  for  recovery  are  far  greater  than  they  would  be 
in  the  gaol  for  that  class.  A  good  many  of  these  people  are  merely  unfortunate.  They 
have  never  committed  any  crime  and  if  they  recover  the  stigma  is  attached  to  them  of 
having  been  in  gaol,  a  stigma  that  ought  never  to  have  been  on  them.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  this. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  the  community  1  A. 
Well,  chat  is  a  big  question.  There  are  so  many  causes  for  it ;  want  of  education,  and 
therefore  want  of  proper  moral  intuition ;  want  of  the  example  of  parents;  intemperance, 
although  not  to  the  extent  I  see  is  declared,  because  some  of  the  worst  criminals  we 
have  are  clear-headed,  sober  men — burglars,  counterfeiters,  forgers — who  in  order  to 
carry  on  their  business  successfully  must  be  sober ;  but  to  the  great  mass  intemperance 
is  a  source  of  crime  no  doubt;  bad  environments  and  example;  want  of  proper  education, 
moral  and  otherwise.  These  are  in  my  opinion  fruitful  causes  of  crime.  If  it  were 
possible  to  scatter  these  criminals  into  the  country  by  cheap  fares  and  drives,  to  place 
them  in  the  sunshine,  that  would  do  a  great  deal  towards  breaking  up  the  mass  of  crimin- 
ality in  large  cities. 

Mr.  Jury. 

% 

Q.  You  mean  to  give  them  more  facilities  for  recreation  1  A.  Yes.  They  congregate 
in  these  nests  of  infamy.  If  you  would  inaugurate  a  system  of  cheap  transportation  I 
think  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  these  people  coming  into  the  world  with  weak  organisms 
and  a  tendency  to  crime  is  accountable  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  crime  1  A.  It  is 
accountable  for  crime  in  a  secondary  way ;  therefore  1  say  that  you  want  to  get  them 
into  better  surroundings  where  there  is  sunshine  and  light. 

Q.  Have  many  of  those  who  have  been  emigrant  children  come  under  your  charge. 
Have  you  any  means  of  tracing  their  history  back  for  a  few  years  1  A  No,  but  it  is  an 
important  point ;  and  I  pointed  out  in  my  report  of  last  year  the  large  number  of  the 
insane  who  came  out  here  and  were  sent  to  the  asylum.  The  number  is  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  the  number  of  emigrants  who  come  to  the  country,  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  returns.  I  suppose  this  must  be  due  to  the  system  of  sending  out 
waifs,  foundlings  and  weaklings  through  these  institutions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  lunacy.  A.  Heredity  ia  the 
way  I  have  mentioned.  There  are  at  least  sixty  per  cent  who  have  come  to.  us  who  are 
weaklings  on  account  of  the  hereditary  tendency  combined  with  the  great  strain  of  life 
which  people  have  to  face  now.     They  give  way  under  the  severe  nervous  tension 

Q.  Is  intemperance  a  fruitful  source  1  A.  No,  not  so  much  as  you  would  imagine.  A 
few  years  ago  I  tabulated  all  that  had  been  sent  to  the  asylum  for  half  a  century  and  found 
that  ten  per  cent,  came  from  the  result  of  drink,  but  in  a  good  many  of  these  cases 
drunkenness  was  not  the  cause.  There  were  some* other  troubles,  business  losses  in 
some  cases,  and  worry,  and  drink  was  the  result  of  this  antecedent  cause  ;  therefore  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  not  more  than  eight  per  cent,  come  to  the  asylum  from  drunken- 
ness ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  there  are  sixty  per  cent,  from  weakness  in  the  hereditary  saos^ 
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developed  in  various  ways — religious  mania  for  example,  and  temperance  mania.  There 
was  a  man  getting  up  statistics  for  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject  and  he  came  to  me  to  be 
furnished  with  these  figures.  He  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  the  statistics  so  I  pre- 
pared them,  but  apparently  they  did  not  coincide  with  his  preconceived  opinions,  for  the 
pamphlet  was  published  without  my  statistics. 

Mr.  Juby. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  masturbation  is  a  cause  of  insanity  ?  A.  It  is  both  a  cause 
and  result  of  insanity. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Samoa,  the  Island  of  Apia,  Tonga, 
Raratonga,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  New  Hebrides,  there  have  been  splendid 
results  from  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  during  the  last  forty  years.  In  that  c  ise  you 
see  the  improvement  that  even  one  generation  can  effect  ?  A.  No  doubt  they  have  been 
improved,  but  as  regards  the  savages  they  know  that  the  morals  that  we  have  are  the 
morals  that  pay  best  in  a  community. 

Q.  Although  a  child  may  have  been  born  with  hereditary  taint,  this  tendency  may 
be  surmounted  in  one  generation  you  think  ?     A.  I  do. 


Dr.  Richardson,  Surgeon,  Toronto  Gaol,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  the  position  of  surgeon  of  the  Toronto  gaol,  doctor  f 
A.   Since  1858.     I  was  appointed  32  years  ago. 

Q.  During  that  time  you  have  been  almost  daily  in  the  gaol,  and  you  have  observed 
the  various  classes  of  prisoners  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  notice  that  the  city  has  .  provided  improved  means  of  classification.  Do  you 
think  that  this  will  have  a  good  effect  ?    A.  I  think  it  should  have  been  done  long  ago. 

Q.  There  is  much  talk  at  present  about  the  great  necessity  for  cellular  confinement, 
Do  you  think  that  this,  even  in  respect  of  those  who  are  waiting  trial,  would  have  a  good 
effect  ?  A.  There  must  be  contamination  so  long  as  prisoners  associate  together,  and 
there  are  parties  who  are  not  so  steeped  in  crime  when  they  go  to  the  gaol,  but  who 
would  become  steeped  in  crime  if  you  did  not  separate  them  from  the  prison  class.  In 
this  particular  the  cellular  system  would  be  the  best ;  whether  other  considerations  do 
not  outweigh  these  advantages  is  a  question  for  you.  My  impression  is  that  where  the 
cellular  system  has  been  tried  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  individual  has  been  so 
depressing  that  it  has  become  actually  injurious  in  a  great  many  cases  and  has  resulted  in 
insanity. 

Dr.  Rosebbcoh. 

Q.  That  is  where  it  is  prolonged  to  years :  but  that  does  not  result  in  a  few  months  t 
A.  No,  I  wonld  not  expect  results  of  that  kind  to  follow  a  few  months'  solitary 
confinement. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  the  evil  effects  of  improper  classification  most  apparent  in  men,  women,  or 
boys  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  difference ;  my  experience  is  that  the  boys 
who  come  into  gaol  are  a  very  bad  lot.  The  boys  are  almost  the  equals  of  the  old 
criminals  in  viciousness.  Except  those  who  are  sent  for  trivial  offences,  such  as  stealing 
fruit,  or  for  the  little  escapades  that  boys  sometimes  indulge  in,  the  boys  are  hardened 
more  or  less  before  coming  into  gaol ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  brutality  to  put  these 
tide  ones  in  the  gaol.     There  is  a  class  of  cases  that  are  the  result  of  mere  thought! 
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ness — little  escapades  without  viciousness  at  all — I  have  seen  little  fellows  brought  in 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  these  little  fellows  are  perfectly  harmless  and  should  be 
kept  out  of  gaol  contamination  altogether ;  but  the  majority  of  the  boys  are  quite  equal 
to  the  old  criminals  in  the  gaol ;  they  are  up  to  all  the  mischief  imaginabla.      ._^:;i 

Q.  You  would  require  to  have  a  very  minute  sub-classification  in  order  to  reach 
perfection,  would  you  not  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  will  give  you  one  class  alone  as  an  illus- 
tration. We  have  persons  waiting  trial  and  we  have  a  place  for  them.  Amongst  them 
you  may  have  perfectly  innocent  parties — men  who  are  perfectly  guiltless  of  crime  but 
who  may  be  weak-minded  and  have  no  great  moral  strength,  and  you  may  have  the  most 
vicious  criminal  in  the  community  there  waiting  trial,  so  that  really  there  is  no  classifica- 
tion at  all. 

Q.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  that  classification  ?     A  Yea. 

Q.  When  we  visited  the  gaol  there  were  68  women  in  custody.  How  many  of  these 
were  of  loose  character  so  far  as  your  knowledge  extends  ?  A.  The  great  mass  of 
those  we  get  are  old  prostitutes,  and  I  do  not  think  it  makes  an  iota  of  difference 
whether  they  are  huddled  together  in  one  room  or  not.  I  certainly  think  there  is  a 
chance  of  reformation  of  the  prostitute  class,  by  prolonged  and  rigid  isolation  and  incar- 
ceration, but  only  that. 

Q.  You  think  that  running  them  in  and  out  of  gaol  accomplishes  no  good?  A.  Now,  you 
have  hit  upon  the  most  important  thing  of  all.  Thirty  years  ago,  under  the  old  inspector 
of  the  government  of  the  Oanadas,  this  was  brought  to  my  attention  before  my  appoint- 
ment to  the  gaol,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  system  was  altogether  wrong ;  so  I 
pointed  it  out.  They  said,  "  If  you  can  give  us  statistics  that  we  can  act  upon  we  will 
take  steps  to  have  it  put  an  end  to."  I  made  out  a  list  and  gave  the  names  of  thirty 
women  under  30  years  of  age  who  had  been  convicted  30  times  on  an  average,  going  out 
and  coming  back  with  unfailing  regularity,  the  time  between  each  incarceration  being 
just  about  three  days ;  but  after  supplying  them  with  the  particulars  I  heard  nothing 
more  about  the  matter.  I  fought  and  fought  and  applied  to  grand  jurors  and  anybody 
I  could  influence  at  all,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  anything  done.  I  gave  it  up  ; 
1  am  glad,  however,  that  you  asked  the  question.  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought 
to  this,  and  I  will  give  the  reasons  for  the  belief  I  hold.  I  hold  it  impossible  to  reform 
anyone  who  has  acquired  drunkenness,  or  any  vice  in  less  than  a  considerable 
period.  No  one  ever  reclaimed  such  persons  in  a  short  period.  The  present  system 
of  sending  them  to  gaol  for  a  month  prepares  them  for  renewed  debauchery  when  they  come 
out,  and  for  further  debauching  those  with  whom  they  associate.  They  come  in  weakened 
and  worn  out  with  dissipation.  They  get  doctored  and  polished  off,  thorougly  cleansed, 
well  fed  and  receive  medical  treatment,  and  are  ready  for  another  bout,  and  thus  they 
go  on ;  they  come  in  batches  and  they  go  out  in  batches.  They  are  all  cronies.  You 
just  give  them  an  opportunity  of  debauching  more  persons  and  getting  lower  down  them- 
selves, and  at  last  they  land  in  the  gutter  or  die  drunkards. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  practical  remedy  for  this  ?  A.  The  practical  idea  is  this,  that 
the  length  of  imprisonment  of  this  class  of  people  should  be  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  offences.  Until  they  get  to  the  state  in  which  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  being  kept 
from  viciousness  and  then  they  should  be  restrained  during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  are 
a  nuisance  to  society,  a  nuisance  to  themselves.  I  contend  that  the  present  institutions 
might  be  improved  and  made  to  a  large  extent  reformatory  if  the  law  were  altered  so 
as  to  permit  the  magistrates  to  give  this  kind  of  punishment.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
class  of  people  should  have  any  other  accommodation  than  is  provided  now.  If  you 
only  avail  yourselves  of  the  accommodation  you  have  got  it  is  all  you  want.  I  look 
upon  the  drunks  that  we  have  down  in  that  gaol  as  a  harmless  class  of  people  on  the  whole. 
They  are  kindly  dispositioned  and  not  evil-intentioned  and  would  not  harm  anybody. 
They  are  not  vicious  people  and  they  would  reclaim  themselves  if  they  could,  but  they 
have  no  opportunity  of  doing  so.     There  has  never  been  a  man  down  there  ^V*£>  W\«A, 
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an  opportunity  of  reclaiming  himself.  A  large  number  o!  them,  if  they  could  only  be 
kept  in  restraint,  and  engaged  in  some  useful  industrial  work,  would  in  my  opinion  be 
reclaimed. 

Q.  But  it  is  said  their  families  would  suffer  ?  A.  Take  the  history  of  this  class  of 
people  down  at  the  gaol.  There  are  none  dependent  on  a  great  majority  of  them  at 
any  rate. 

Q.  Would  you  give  them  a  fair  amount  of  work  ?  A.  Undoubtedly.  In  my  opinion 
you  can  do  nothing  for  a  man  unless  you  employ  him  and  occupy  his  mind. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  an  indeterminate  sentence  in  respect  to  these  people  t 
A.  The  indeterminate  sentence  depends  so  much  upon  the  judgment  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  prison.  Some  might  exercise  good  judgment  but  some  might  not.  I  do 
not  think  I  would  allow  them  to  exercise  their  judgment  except  within  certain  limits. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  respect  of  heredity  in  its  relation  to  crime  t  A 
I  cannot  help  believing  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  particular  crimes  or  particular 
vices  which  is  communicated  by  heredity,  bdsides  the  general  deterioration  which  may 
manifest  itself  in  vagaries  and  excesses  in  various  ways.  I  believe  there  is  more  than 
this  ;  I  believe  there  is  a  direct  tendency  to  particular  vices.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  believe 
the  child  of  a  habitual  drunkard  will  inherit  the  tendency  to  drunkenness. 

Q.  But  do  you  think  it  is  governed  by  a  general  law  of  nature  1  A.  Oh,  they  may  not 
inherit  it.     I  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  must  necessarily  do  so. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  some  natures  who  take  to  thieving  because  it  is 
their  pleasure  and  excitement;  just  the  same  as  another  man  would  go  to  a  horse-race! 
A.  This  is  a  class  of  people  who  come  from  a  debased  class  in  the  community.  There 
are  many  of  them  persons  who  by  habit  and  education  have  not  got  a  proper  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  when  they  start  with  this  defect  they  derive  pleasure  from  acts 
of  theft.  These  acts  are  a  pleasure  to  them,  the  same  as  poaching  is  to  a  man  who  is  fond 
of  his  gun,  or  other  forms  of  vice  to  those  who  pursue  them.  Then  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  taste  for  liquor ;  or  it  may  manifest  itself  in  two  ways — it  may  manifest  itself  in 
the  ordinary  appetite,  which,  being  gratified,  leads  ultimately  to  drunkenness  ;  or  it  may 
manifest  itself  in  the  mental  arrangements  which  constitute  the  mania  of  which  Dr. 
Clarke  spoke.  I  believe  in  this  form  of  mania,  although  I  was  hounded  down  some 
years  ago  by  the  Globe  newspaper  for  doing  so.  I  was  accused  of  having  given  evidence 
'  that  a  man  had  died  of  a  disease  that  did  not  exist  in  name.  It  is  recognized  by  all 
men  now  that  there  is  a  sort  of  mental  condition — this  form  of  insanity,  this  disease 
of  which  Dr.  Olarke  spoke.     I  have  seen  dozens  of  the  class  myself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  inebriate  asylum  treatment  of  drunkards  has  been  of  an 7 
practical  use  in  reclaiming  these  men  ?  A.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  question, 
simply  because  I  do  not  know  the  facts.  I  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say  that  if 
these  institutions  are  thoroughly  well  managed  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  unfortunate 
drunkard  does  not  get  drink,  and  he  is  kept  a  sufficient  time  in  them,  they  cannot  bat 
have  a  good  effect. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  drunkenness  in  any  form  as  a  disease  ?  A.  In  some  form 
it  is  a  disease,  the  mania  of  which  Dr.  Olarke  spoke  is  I  think  a  disease.  The  same 
as  I  think  every  form  of  insanity  is  a  disease — a  disease  of  the  nervous  system  ;  but  I 
would  not  call  ordinary  drunkenness  a  disease.  The  liver  becomes  diseased,  and  other 
organs  of  the  body,  but  I  cannot  call  the  ordinary  drunkard  a  diseased  man  ;  drunkenness 
ia  not  a  disease  with  him. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  a  father,  after  he  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking, 
and  followed  that  up  by  frequent  drunkenness,  would  what  was  a  habit  in  the  father 
become  an  impulse  in  the  son  )  A.  If  the  son  were  begotten  after  he  acquired  the  habit 
I  think  he  would  acquire  a  tendency  to  drink ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  appetite 
would  be  transmitted. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  civilized  communities  ? 
A.  I  could  not  specify  any  one  particular  thing,  it  is  impossible.  You  have  to  take  in 
civilized  countries  so  many  elements  into  consideration.  Tou  have  to  consider  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  parents  bring  children  up  and  the  association  in  every  way.  I  can 
say  with  reference  to  drunkenness  that  I  answer  it  in  the  negative  ;  I  don't  believe  it  is 
a  cause  of  crime  to  the  extent  it  is  said  to  be. 

Dr.  RosEBRUGH. 

Q.  That  is  directly  ?  A  No,  as  regards  crime.  Taking  the  reports  of  the  peni- 
tentiaries of  Pennsylvania,  compiled  with  the  greatest  care  by  eminent  and  com  pete  at 
men,  I  have  one  in  my  mind  in  particular — %  penitentiary  prison — aid  th-j  greit  criminaU 
burglars,  men  who  set  out  to  earn  a  living  by  wrongdoing,  the  men  who  are  to  an 
extent  trained  in  wrong-doing — the  question  was  put  how  many  of  these  are  habituil 
drunkards.  Not  one  was  the  answer.  How  many  were  occasional  drunkards — about 
thirteen,  about  thirteen  out  of  five  hundred.  How  many  educated — the  best  or  the 
worst  are  educated ;  their  education  is  their  only  stock  in  trade.  I  entirely  differ 
from  the  opinion  that  education  is  going  to  produce  a  reform  in  these  matters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drurt. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  bulk  of  the  penitentiary  population  is  educated  1  A.  No, 
I  would  not  like  to  say  that 

The  Chairman.  % 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  to  this  country  these  imported 
children  that  we  hear  so  much  about  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing  to 
bring  this  class  of  peop[e  here.  They  are  defective  ;  they  are  not  useful  members  of  the 
community,  either  mentally  or  physically.  A  boy  may  pass  an  examination  and  nothing 
in  his  body  may  show  a  defective  organization ;  but  I  know  they  have  the  defective 
organization  all  the  same,  and  they  are  constitutionally  defective  children  in  mind  and 
body.  They  come  from  the  lowest  parts  and  from  the  most  degraded  classes.  Tbeir 
parents  are  diseased  and  they  have  hereditary  taint. 

Q.  A  large  number  of  lunatics  are  committed  to  the  Toronto  gaol  every  year. 
Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  so  that  that  unfortunate  state  of  things  may  be 
avoided  ?  A.  The  only  remedy  is  to  provide  sufficient  asylum  accommodation  so  that 
they  may  be  sent  to  the  asylum  instead  of  the  gaol.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to  avoid 
putting  a  person  who  is  insane  into  some  confinement.  It  muse  be  some  place  of  con- 
finement where  they  can  be  kept  under  control.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  you  may  get 
two  doctors  to  certify  them  at  once ;  but  you  cannot  treat  them  in  that  way.  You 
have  to  watch  these  cases  to  see  what  they  are,  and  it  may  be  two  or  three  weeks 
before  one  can  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  condition  of  a  person  said  to  be  insane ;  and 
what  are  you  to  do  with  a  person  apprehended  away,  say  in  Peterboro',  or  in  some 
other  country  place.  You  have  nowhere  to  put  him  except  in  gaol.  I  have  spoken 
strongly  upon  this  subject  myself  for  twenty-five  years.  I  recollect  the  words  I  used 
were  that  the  system  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  country.  I  have  known  a  man  in 
this  gaol  who  has  been  strapped  down  to  his  gaol  boards  for  more  than  a  week  or  ten 
days.  He  tears  down  his  clothing  and  you  can  do  nothing  with  him.  He  should  not 
have  been  sent  there  at  all  after  he  was  certified  as  insane ;  but  they  are  often  kept  in  gaols 
long  after  they  ought  to  be  removed.  I  insist  upon  it  that  these  poor  people  should 
never   be  brought  into   the  disgrace  of  the   police  court:    there   are   some    who   h*jc% 
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delicate  feelings,  quite  capable  of  feeling  their  position  keenly,  and  the  idea  of  dragging 
them  into  the  newspapers  and  making  heartless  remarks  about  them  is  no  credit  to 
the  community. 

Q.  You  think  it  possible  then,  that  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  lunatics  could  be 
taken  direct  from  the  family  to  the  asylum  1  A.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  great  majority 
of  them  could  not  be  so  transferred  because  you  could  not  get  the  knowledge, 
the  information  necessary  to  enable  you  to  do  this,  and  you  don't  know  where  you 
are  going  to  look  for  information  as  to  the  case.  The  insane  are  sometimes  very 
cunning,  and  the  insanity  is  intermittent.     You  are  at  a  loss  regarding  them. 

Q.  Is  not  gaol  custody  sometimes  better  than  that  of  the  family  ?  A.  Always 
better.  They  know  they  are  under  control.  Sometimes  they  quite  recover  under  the 
gaol  treatment  I  have  had  one  or  two  girls  within  the  last  week  ;  one  was  sent  home 
quite  better,  and  another  is  quiet  and  calm  now.  Frequently  they  go  away  quite 
restored. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Olarke  only  proposed  to  send  them  to  the  asylum 
on  probation,  so  that  instead  of  having  the  preliminary  observations  made  in  the 
gaol  they  might  be  made  in  the  asylum  1  A.  Yes,  but  it  means  bringing  these  people 
a  long  way  to  the  asylums.  I  find  that  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been  done  in  the  common 
gaols  in  the  way  they  have  been  cared  for.  The  only  trouble  is,  you  have  to  put  them 
into  a  cell.  If  there  were  a  large  room  in  the  nature  of  a  hospital,  and  facilities  afforded 
to  apply  asylum  treatment — the  gaol  surgeons  throughout  the  province  have  a  very 
excellent  idea  in  regard  to  insanity — the  system  might  be  very  grealy  improved  in  that 
way. 

Q.  You  have  no  hospital  for  the  insane  in  connection  with  the  gaol  1  A.  No.  I 
have  protested  against  this,  and  I  protest  still.  We  have  got  an  accumulation  of  cases, 
there  now  and  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  there  one  day.  I  would  discrimi- 
nate, I  may  say,  between  cases  that  come  in  voluntarily  and  those  sent  in  there.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  a  safe  thing  to  send  a  person  always  to  £he  asylum  direct.  You 
must  recollect  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a  certificate  for  insanity.  It  is  easy 
to  persuade  people  sometimes.  I  do  not  think  that  the  persons  sent  down  to  the  gaol  are 
under  very  great  disadvantages,  all  things  considered  ;  they  are  well  cared  for,  but  it  is 
not  a  satisfactory  state  of  matters. 


Present :  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin,  and  Dr.  Rosebrugh. 
Alex.  Lang,  Gaoler,  Barrie,  Recalled. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  have  a  statement  which  you  wish  to  add  to  the  evidence 
you  have  already  given  before  the  Commission  1  A  I  have.  While  giving  my  testimony 
on  Wednesday  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  appointment  of  the  turnkey  and  matron  by  the 
sherifi  instead  of  the  gaoler  is  a  great  evil.  The  fact  of  the  turnkey  receiving  his  appoint- 
ment outside  of  my  power  makes  him  think  that  Jack  is  just  as  good  as  his  master,  more 
especially  if  he  happens  to  be  a  lazy  disobliging  man.  When  I  made  the  appointments  I 
had  no  trouble  whatever.  That  change  was  the  only  thing  that  ever  brought  any  dis- 
grace on  the  management  of  my  gaol,  and  it  did  result  in  some  very  bad  conduct.  J 
also  produce  some  statistics  on  the  Scott  Act  question,  showing  the  intemperate  state  of 
our  county  during  the  three  years  prior  to  the  Scott  Act,  and  also  the  state  of  affairs 
under  the  Scott  Act.  From  the  1st  of  May,  1882,  to  30th  April,  1883,  there  were 
committed  to  the  Barrie  gaol  68  for  drunkenness,  and  73  vagrants  ;  1st  May,  1883,  to 
30th  April,  1884,  95  drunks  and  98  vagrants;  1st  May,  1884,  to  30th  April,  1885,  83 
bunks  and  253  vagrants.     Then  the  Scott  Act  came  into  operation.     From  the  1st 
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May,  1885,  to  the  30th  April,  1886,  there  were  14  drunks  and  54  vagrants.  From  the 
1st  May,  1886,  to  the  30th  April,  1887,  there  were  33  drunks  and  45  vagrants.  It  is 
quite  plain  to  every  thinking  mind  in  the  land  that  were  it  not  for  the  inordinate  greed 
of  money,  tempting  men  to  laxity  of  moral  principle,  this  abominable  traffic  would  soon 
be  swept  out  of  existence.  Then  every  poor,  hungry  person  would  have  bread ;  thousands 
of  bare-footed  children  would  be  comfortably  shod,  and  all  grow  up  respectably  ;  degrada- 
tion, poverty,  train  wrecking,  brawls  and  murders  would  all  disappear  with  the  death  of 
whiskey  and  beer ;  criminals  would  soon  be  unknown  in  all  our  land ;  peace  would 
reign  in  all  our  borders,  and  prosperity  would  dwell  within  our  walls.  I  further  wish  to 
say  that  my  residence  is  a  very  unhealthy  residence,  as  my  sleeping  room  is  nearly  over 
the  hospital  corridor. 


John  Cameron,  Gaoler,  Woodstock,  President  of  the  Gaolers'  Association,  Recalled 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  have  some  matters  that  you  wish  to  bring  before  the  Commission  in  addition 
to  the  evidence  you  gave  in  London  some  time  ago  ?  A.  Yes,  I  wish  to  bring  under 
your  notice  some  resolutions  passed  by  the  Gaolers'  Association,  of  which  I  am  President 
I  hand  in  the  resolutions  :  First,  that  the  Government  take  the  whole  management  and 
supervision  of  the  gaols  under  their  own  control — a  system  now  adopted  in  England — 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  government,  discipline  and  classification  of  prisoners, 
unification  of  system,  and  an  end  of  the  evil  of  divided  authority  now  having  control. 
Secondly,  the  proposition  to  hand  the  gaols  over  to  the  county  councils  would  be  a  retrograde 
movement,  as  it  would  prevent  proper  classification,  discipline  and  unification  of  system 
in  the  province,  and  end  in  every  county  having  a  system  of  its  own.  Third,  the  system 
of  the  Government  appointing  the  gaoler  and  the  sheriff  appointing  the  subordinates  is 
wrong.  The  responsibility  ought  to  rest  with  the  gaoler,  as  the  gaoler  is  responsible  for 
the  efficient  management  of  the  gaol,  and  the  appointment  of  the  subordinates  ought  to 
go  with  the  responsibility  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  of  Prisons.  Fourth, 
the  Government  should  fix  a  maximum  and  minimum  salary  to  be  paid  'gaol  officials, 
according  to  the  number  of  prisoners  committed  or  work  to  be  done,  and  not  leave  this  subject 
to  the  whims  of  the  county  council.  Fifth,  the  gaol  officials  to  be  allowed  a  certain  number  of 
statutory  holidays  each  year.  Sixth,  that  a  better  class  of  residences  be  provided  for 
gaol  officials.  Seventh,  that  the  Government  introduce  a  system  of  promotion  as  a 
stimulus  for  vigilant  gaol  officials.  Eighth,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  gaol  and  gaoler's 
residence  should  be  more  strictly,  enforced.  The  law  now  governing  the  gaols  is  too 
unwieldly  and  cumbersome  from  variety  of  authority  having  control,  and  not  in  accord- 
ance with  modern  ideas  of  prison  discipline,  and  there  is  too  much  red  tape.  The  anomalous 
condition  of  the  appointment  of  the  officers  of  the  gaol  is  one  of  the  most  unaatifactory 
features  of  our  gaol  management.  While  the  Government  appoints  the  gaoler,  and  the 
sheriff  appoints  the  subordinate  officers,  you  cannot  expect  to  maintain  proper  discipline. 
There  are  no  other  offices  in  the  county  served  in  the  same  way.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  gaolers,  and  pre\ent  their  carrying  out  proper  discipline. 

Q.  What  is  the  impression  you  wish  to  convey  ?  A.  I  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that 
as  the  gaoler  is  responsible  for  the  gaol,  the  responsibility  of  the  appointment  of  his 
subordinates  should  rest  with  him,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Inspector. 

Q.  Are  you  fined  for  the  escape  of  prisoners  1  A.  No,  we  are  not  fined,  but  we  are 
liable  to  be  dismissed  by  the  government  at  any  time  for  anything  that  occurs  in  that 
way.  For  my  own  part  I  have  men  appointed  to  my  gaol  who  are  not  fit  for  their  busi- 
ness— men  who  drink,  and  I  would  not  keep  them  there  five  minutes  if  I  had  my  own 
will.  There  is  no  one  who  knows  better  than  the  gaoler  himself,  the  qualifications  of  his 
men.  If  the  gaoler  is  not  fit  for  the  post  let  the  government  change  him  and  appoint  r 
better  man. 
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Q.  What  is  your  next  point  ?  A.  The  next  point  is  I  want  the  government  to  fix 
a  maximum  and  minimum  salary  for  gaoler*  according  to  the  number  of  commitments  ; 
so  that  we  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  the  county  councils.  Every  year,  pres- 
sure is  put  upon  the  county  council  to  economize  and  they  threaten  to  cut  down  your 
salary.  To  shew  the  necessity  for  this  change,  I  may  say  that  the  Brock  %ille  gaoler  had 
179  prisoners  committed  during  1889,  and  he  gets  $1,000.  There  is  the  Ottawa  gaoler 
with  640  prisoners  getting  $650.  The  Brantford  gaoler  with  405  prisoners  gets  $650  a. 
year.  The  Berlin  paoler  with  120  prisoners  gets  $650  a  year.  The  Pembroke  gaoler 
with  75  prisoners  gets  $600,  according  to  the  fixtures  of  the  county  councils. 

• 

Q.  Now  the  next  point  ?  A.  I  think  the  gaol  officials  should  be  allowed  a  certain 
number  of  holidays  every  year.  Now  if  we  take  any  holidays  we  have  to  hire  somebody 
in  our  place.  We  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  other  government  officials, 
who  have  statutory  holidays. 

Q.  Could  you  not  leave  the  gaol  under  charge  of  the  turnkey  for  the  time  ?  A. 
That  might  answer  for  some  people,  but  it  would  not  answer  as  regards  me.  Then  the 
regulations  say  that  the  gaoler  must  be  there,  and  if  he  is  not  there  he  has  to  find  a 
substitute.  I  think  the  government  ought  to  find  a  man  in  the  gaoler's  place  the  same  aa 
the  banks  do  when  the  manager  goes  away,  and  the  same  as  other  government  officios 
have. 

Q.  Anything  else  1  A.  Then  the  government  should  introduce  a  system  of  promo- 
tion in  the  gaols  where  a  man  could  look  forward  for  elevation  as  a  stimulus  to  a  vigilant 
and  good  man  to  do  his  beBt 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  ?  A.  There  should  be  a  better  class  of  resi- 
dences accorded  to  gaol  officials.  All  that  we  ask  the  government  to  do  is  to  keep  us  as 
well  as  the  prisoners.  If  things  are  not  right  round  the  gaol,  if  there  is  anything  that  is 
not  in  accordance  with  strict  principles  of  good  sanitation,  the  inspector  condemns  it  at 
once,  but  he  never  applies  the  same  rules  to  the  gaolers9  dwellings.  Coming  to  other 
matters,  I  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  truant  officers  to  look  after  children  who 
do  not  go  to  school,  because  all  the  scalawags  and  rascals  come  from  the  people  who  play 
truant,  and  because  the  condition  of  men  and  boys  is  such  that  if  they  are  not  employed 
at  something  good  and  useful,  they  must  be  employed  at  mischief.  If  you  allow  a  boy  to 
run  about  the  town  and  not  go  to  school,  he  is  spending  his  time  in  some  mischief  you 
may  depend.  There  is  one  more  thing ;  I  think  the  government  ought  to  make  it  compul- 
sory for  every  county  or  union  of  counties  to  have  a  poorhouse  for  paupers,  to  prevent 
the  gaols  being  filled  up  with  paupers.  Jf  this  were  done,  nearly  all  the  gaols  of  the 
province  would  have  facilities  for  proper  classification  of  prisoners. 

Q.  Have  the  Gaolers'  Association  discussed  ail  these  matters  1    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  one  result  of  the  change  of  system  that  you  propose  would 
be  the  abolition  of  a  large  number  of  the  county  gaols.  You  don't  imagine  that  the 
government  would  maintain  all  these  gaols  as  they  are  now  with  the  small  number  of 
prisoners  that  there  would  be  after  the  establishment  of  poorhouses  ?  A.  That  might  be, 
but  the  gaols  that  were  maintained  would  be  under  proper  management 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  recommendationb  ?  A.  I  may  just  say  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  the  theory  that  crime  can  be  traced  to  three  sources — idleness  first,  liquor  next,  and 
sensuality  next 

Q.  When  you  say  idleness,  what  do  you  mean  ?  A.I  mean  a  man  who  trifles  away 
his  time  without  doing  any  useful  work  for  himself  or  anybody  else*  My  experience  with 
these  tramps  is  that  they  are  men  who  work  on  public  works — railways,  and  the  like— 
and  they  draw  their  money,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  it  they  cannot  work  any  more  until 
their  money  is  gone,  and  then  they  wind  up  their  summer  by  applying  for  assistance,  be- 
come destitute  and  thus  get  into  gaol. 
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Dr.  Ro8Kbrugh. 

Q.  I  presume  that  you  approve  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Prisoners1  Aid  Society  passed 
at  the  last  annual  meeting,  viz.,  that  the  cellular  system  which  is  the  only  efficient  system 
of  gaol  management  will  probably  never  be  introduced  into  the  province,  unless  the 
initiative  is  taken  by  the  government )  A.  I  approve  of  the  cellular  system  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  not  too  long.  It  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  man's  life  to  be  social  as  anything 
else,  and  it  is  a  considerable  punishment  for  him  to  be  kept  alone  in  a  place  where  he 
could  not  speak  to  anybody  else.  I  would  approve  of  it  while  a  man  is  awaiting  trial, 
and  I  would  approve  of  a  certain  amount  of  classification,  and  so  on ;  that  is,  putting  one 
or  two  together;  but  a  man  might  suffer  seriously  from  the  effect  of  long  solitary 
confinement. 


Alfred  Kitchen,  Gaoler,  Brantford,  recalled. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  recommendations  which  have  been  made  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  Mr.  Cameron,  President  of  the  Gaolers'  Association  ?  A.  Tes,  and  I  corroborate 
what  he  has  said  in  connection  with  the  working  of  the  present  system. 

Dr.  Rosebruoh. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Gaolers'  Association  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  1  A.  There  are  about  twenty  or  thirty.  There 
was  quite  a  large  number  of  them  met  in  Toronto. 

Q.  You  are  here  representing  that  association  ?    A.  Yes. 


H.  NE8BITT,  Gaoler,  Peterboro,  sworn. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  gaoler  ?  A.  For  about  seven  years, 
before  that  I  was  turnkey  for  fifteen  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys  who  have  been  brought  out  from  the  old  country  by  Dr. 
Barnardo  or  Miss  Rye?  A.  1  do  not  think  so,  we  have  very  few.  We  have  one  of  those 
honie8  down  there,  but  we  get  very  few. 

Q.  Are  many  put  out  in  the  town  of  Peterboro  ?  A.  Not  very  many,  but  there  are 
a  good  number  in  the  district. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  opinion  about  these  boys  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  much  about  it 
There  are  some  of  the  boys,  I  know,  very  industrious  ;  two  or  three  who  have  come 
under  my  notice. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  spread  01  crime  is  due  to  the  fact  that  classification  in  the 
common  gaols  is  defective  1     A.  It  may  to  some  extent  be  due  to  that. 

Q.  Have  you  sent  many  prisoners  to  the  Central  Prison  and  Mercer  Reformatory  T 
A.  Oh,  yes  ;  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Does  this  enable  you  to  make  a  better  classification  than  you  otherwise  could  do  ¥ 
A.  Yes  ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  are  sentenced  there  we  can  send. 

Q.  How  do  prisoners  view  the  Central  Prison  ?  A.  They  don't  like  to  go  there  ; 
they  would  far  sooner  go  to  Kingston  because  there  is  better  discipline  and  harder  work 
at  the  Central  Pris  >n.  At  present  they  take  no  prisoners  sentenced  for  less  than  six 
months  unless  they  are  sentenced  directly. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  men  who  come  back  to  you  after  they  have  served  a  term  in  the 
Central  1    A.  Oh,  yes  ;  they  come  back  to  me. 

Q.  How  many  inmates  have  you  now  who  would  be  suitable  for  a  poorhouse  if  one 
were  established  1  A.  Five  or  six  who  are  constantly  with  us,  but  there  are  a  large 
number  of  others  who  come  in  for  shorter  periods. 

Q.  Have  you  any  secular  or  religious  instruction  in  your  gaol  1  A.  They  have  what 
is  called  the  '*  Laymen's  Association,"  who  visit  the  gaol  every  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  Have  you  any  library  in  connection  with  the  gaol  ?  A.  Yes  ;  but  it  is  a  pretty 
old  one  now. 

Q.  Are  the  fifty  committals  as  drunkards  chronic  drunkards  ?  A.  Some  of  them  are. 
They  are  generally  a  burden  upon  their  families. 

Q  Has  sentencing  these  men  to  the  common  gaol  a  beneficial  effect  upon  thera  f 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  does  them  any  good  at  all.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  establish 
a  prison  on  the  lines  of  an  inebriate  asylum  for  men  of  this  class.  It  would  probably 
have  a  deterrent  and  a  more  beneficial  effect. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  1  A.  That  is  a  broad  question. 
I  think  intemperance  is  the  principal  cause.  Another  great  cause  is  improper  training 
of  children.  When  children  don't  get  proper  moral  training  they  are  liable  to  fall  into 
crime  ;  then  I  think  lack  of  education  is  another  cause. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  boys  and  young  men  that  come  to  your  gaol  illiterate  ?  A.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  are.  Most  of  the  boys  now  can  read  and  write  a  little.  When 
boys  are  allowed  to  go  about  without  being  at  work  that  has  a  bad  effect  upon  them 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Now,  supposing  you  had  a  poorhouse  for  the  destitute,  and  all  prisoners  sen- 
tenced for  over  a  month  are  sent  to  the  Central  Prison,  would  that  give  you  sufficient 
room  for  classification  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  for  the  male  prisoners,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  another  ward  for  females.  Since  the  Mercer  Reformatory  was  established 
there  have  been  very  few  prostitutes  sent  to  gaol.      At  the  present  time  we  have  one  in. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Government  assuming  control  of  the  gaols  of  the  pro- 
vince 1  A.  The  county  council  is  so  liberal  in  our  county  that  I  do  not  think  the  change 
would  be  any  great  improvement,  but  I  suppose  other  counties  are  not  in  this  position. 
It  might  be  better,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  a9  they  are 
now. 

Q.  Were  all  the  boys  sent  to  your  gaol  really  vicious  boys  ?  A.  No  ;  I  think  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  sent  to  gaol.  Some  of  them  were  sent  to  the  reformatory  by  the 
police  magistrate,  and  we  had  them  until  they  were  removed.  Others  again  were  let  out 
on  suspended  sentence. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  treatment  at  Penetanguishene  had  upon  these  lads  ?  A.  It 
seems  to  have  been  very  good  ;  they  are  now  good  boys.  I  think  one  of  them  learned 
tailoring  and  he  is  quite  an  industrious  man  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  effect  of  sending  girls  to  the  Mercer  Reformatory  1 
A.  I  think  it  has  a  good  effect.  I  know  of  some  who  have  been  sent  there  and  who  have 
reformed  afterwards. 

John  Coulson,  Gaoler,  Welland,  recalled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  You  desire  to  make  a  short  statement  ?  A.  Yes  ;  I  wish  to  say  that  I  endorse 
the  recommendations  of  the  Gaolers'  Association  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Cameron,  and  cor- 
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roborate  his  evidence.  I  understand  that  the  regulations  are  that  a  gaol  should  never 
be  left  with  less  than  two  in  charge  ;  consequently  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  gaoler 
going  away  for  a  time  without  finding  somebody  to  take  his  place.  I  should  also  like  to 
add  in  reference  to  the  gaolers'  dwellings,  that  in  many  cases  they  are  very  unhealthy, 
and  are  very  little  cared  for.  In  my  own  case  I  had  typhoid  fever  in  my  house  for  a  good 
many  months  at  one  time,  and  I  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  the 
premises,  but  I  am  now  much  better  off.  I  think  gaolers  ought  to  have  a  certain  number 
of  holidays  in  the  year. 

Toronto,  November  12th,  1890. 

Present. — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  Hon.  Oh  as.  Drury ;  Hon.  T.  W.  Auglin  ; 
Dr.  Rosebrugh ;  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

Francis  S.  Spence,  Secretary  of  the  Dominion  Alliance  for  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  Secretary  to  the  Dominion  Alliance  ? 
A.  About  six  or  seven  years. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  1 
A.  I  think  drink,  strong  drink  is  the  chief  cause.  It  is  not  at  all  confined  to  the  towns 
although  it  may  be  more  manifest  there ;  but  there  are  facts  that  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  the  cause  operates  very  extensively  in  the  rural  population. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  what  proportion  of  the  commitments  to  the  gaols 
and  places  of  custody  is  due  to  drunkenness  ?  A  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures  with 
reference  to  the  Toronto  police  court.  The  total  arrests  in  Toronto  last  year  were  11,- 
587.  Of  these  5,541  were  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct,  making,  you  see, 
about  50  per  cent.  Then  if  you  take  other  offences,  in  which  drunkenness  generally 
forms  an  element,  such  as  assaults,  of  which  there  were  650,  cruelty  to  animals,  disturb- 
ing public  worship,  felonious  wounding,  keeping  or  frequenting  houses  of  ill-fame  and 
disorderly  houses,  insanity,  indecent  exposure,  indecent  assault,  malicious  injury,  man- 
slaughter, murder,  neglecting  to  maintain  family,  obstructing  police,  rape,  shooting  with 
intent  to  kill,  suicide  or  attempted  suicide,  trespass,  threatening  and  vagrancy,  you  get 
2,209  more ;  making  a  total  number  of  offences  more  or  less  through  drunkenness  of 
7,650.  A  number  of  cases  of  oSences  against  the  paraon  with  which  I  have  come  more 
or  less  into  contact  have  led  me  to 'come  to  the  conclusion  that  drink  is  an  important 
factor  in  leading  to  their  committal.  Crime  against  prop3rty  is  not  in  s  ich  a  large  pro- 
portion due  to  drunkenness.  There  are  certain  offences  against  property,  such  as 
trespass,  which  might  be  largely  due  to  drunken  characters  who  get  into  trouble. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  those  committed  for 
drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  orthodox  penalty  of  a 
dollar  and  costs  does  any  good  whatever.  These  cases  simply  swell  the  charge  sheet  of 
the  police  court. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  commitment  to  the  gaol  for  a  month  or  two.  and  then  setting 
the  prisoner  at  large,  has  any  good  effect  1  A.  It  operates  as  long  as  they  are  in  gaol. 
It  has  much  better  results  than  fining  a  man,  for  this  reason,  that  it  takes  him  away 
from  liquor  for  a  longer  time  and  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  recuperating  and  it 
strengthens  him  to  resist  temptation. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  commitments  for  drunkenness  to  the  Toronto  gaol  were 
women  1  A.  The  total  number  of  drunk  and  disorderly  persons  committed  to  the  Toronto 
gaol  last  year  were  4,570  men  and  871  women.  Of  those  women  a  large  proportion 
were  of  the  prostitute  class. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  extended  periods  of  confinement  would  have  a  good  effect 
upon  that  class  ?  A.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  how  they  were  treated  during 
their    confinement,  upon    their  occupation,  and  the    influences  brought  to  bear  udoq 
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them  ;  and  this  fact  would  also  be  determined  to  some  extent  by  the  light  in  which  this 
confinement  was  looked  upon,  whether  it  would  be  regarded  as  reformatory.  I  think 
the  effect  of  going  to  gaol  is  bad  upon  a  great  many  characters  and  dispositions,  and 
this  bad  effect  extends  to  drunkards.  I  may  say  that  the  only  cases  of  genuine  reforma- 
tion amongst  drunkards  that  I  know  of  have  been  brought  about  by  the  careful  manage- 
ment of  friends,  and  by  these  persons  being  kept  away  from  temptation.  I  don't  like 
the  genera]  herding  together  that  the  idea  of  an  inebriate  asylum  conveys. 

Q.  If  the  Government  of  the  Province  were  to  purchase,  or  set  apart,  three  or  four 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  to  erect  thereon  buildings  not  exactly  of  a  prison  character, 
but  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  men  and  women  for  any  period  for  which  they  may  be 
.  committed,  if  the  inmates  physically  capable  were  kept  constantly  employed  in  farm 
work  and  gardening  during  the  season,  and  required  to  do  as  much  work  every  day  as 
their  strength  would  permit ;  if  in  addition  to  the  farm  and  garden  work  suitable 
industries  were  provided  within  the  walls  at  which  those  unfit  for  outdoor  work  as  well  as 
those  who  could  not  be  trusted  outside,  and  upon  whom  it  may  be  necessary  to  impose 
restraint  could  be  employed  at  all  seasons,  and  at  which  all  the  inmates  could  be  employed 
when  outdoor  work  was  interrupted;  if  persons  convicted  of  drunkenness  a  fourth  time  were 
sent  to  this  institution  for  not  less  than  six  months,  the  sentence  to  be  increased  in 
regular  progression  on  every  subsequent  conviction  until  it  reached  the  maximum  of  two 
years,  and  if  this  institution  were  looked  upon  as  an  industrial  reformatory,  distinct 
altogether  from  the  gaols,  would  you  regard  this  as  being  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ? 
A.  As  you  have  outlined  the  plan  now,  at  first  sight  it  strikes  me  very  favorably,  but, 
of  course,  it  is  a  matter  that  would  have  to  be  considered  in  detail  before  a  definite 
opinion  could  be  expressed  upon  it  I  was  going  to  mention  the  case  of  a  man  in  gaol 
now,  who  is  begging  his  friends  to  get  him  a  cottage  on  some  farm  away  in  some  rem  ate 
part  where  he  would  not  be  subject  to  the  temptation  of  city  life.  Your  plan,  as  I  say, 
strikes  me  favorably,  but  it  does  not  touch  that  class  who  have  not  yet  got  to  be  criminal 
drunkards.  The  majority  of  the  drunkards  don't  go  to  the  police  court  for  a  year  or 
two.  The  young  men  who  are  having  a  great  time  in  the  city  now  will  go  there  in  a  few 
years,  but  you  want  something  to  reach  them  at  present ;  to  reclaim  them  before  they 
are  too  far  advanced  in  their  downward  career. 

Q.  But  in  a  scheme  of  this  kind  we  would  also  provide  for  voluntary  admissions, 
that  is  to  say,  the  institution  would  be  available  for  drunkards  who  voluntarily  sought 
admission,  or  whose  parents  or  relatives  thought  it  advisable  for  them  to  be  sent  there. 
Power  might  be  given  to  a  judge  on  the  application  of  relatives  to  have  drunkards 
committed  compulsorily  for  a  year  or  two  to  this  institution  ?  A.  That  seems  to 
me  to  meet  the  case  I  hbve  in  my  mind.  If  your  plan  could  be  carried  out  I  think  it 
would  accomplish  a  great  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  hereditary  drunkenness!  A.  I  do  not  think  there 
is.  To  my  mind,  the  inebriate  who  has  acquired  a  drinking  propensity  acquires 
it  as  a  result  of  his  own  habit.  I  suppose  that  while  the  tendency  is  to  a  certain  extent 
hereditary,  the  habit  is  not.  The  thing  is  simply  this,  the  habit  of  inebriety  must  have 
experience  to  create  it.  The  taste  for  it,  or  the  craving  for  strong  drink  is  not  heredi- 
tary, but  is  the  result  of  habit.  The  nervous  system  in  the  case  of  the  inebriate  has 
been  so  shattered  as  to  produce  an  inordinate  craving  for  stimulants.  In  one  man  it 
will  be  a  craving  for  one  thing,  and  in  another  a  craving  for  another.  When  parents 
have  broken  down  their  nervous  system  children  will  be  born  with  a  depreciated  nervous 
system  probably,  and  there  will  be  a  craving  on  their  part  for  relief  of  some  kind.  If 
they  accustom  themselves  to  alcoholic  stimulants  this  hereditary  tendency  or  craving  will 
produce  habits  of  inebriety  The  child  may  have  a  tendency  to  narcotics,  alcohol, 
morphia,  chlorine,  anything  of  this  kind,  once  he  has  made  it  a  habit  to  indulge  in 
those. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  child  of  drunken  parents 
falls  into  habits  of  intemperance  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  eradicate  the  disease 
in  his  case  than  in  the  case  of  children  whose  parents  were  not  drunkards  1  A.  Oh, 
vea,   because  you  begin  your    reformatory  treatment  probably  with   a   constitutional 
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nervous  defect  and  it  will  be  much  harder  to  eradicate  this  than  if  the  nervous  defect 
had  been  acquired. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  through  poverty  people  who  if  well  off  would  never  become 
intemperate  are  brought  to  this  kind  of  life  and  that  their  poverty  is  the  cause  of 
drunkenness  and  not  drunkenness  a  cause  of  their  poverty  1  A.  I  think  that  poverty  and 
destitution  have  a  strong  tendency  to  make  the  sufferer  become  an  inebriate ;  but  fol- 
lowing out  the  first  part  of  your  question,  I  would  say  that  destitution  in  a  home  may  not 
lead  persons  into  drunkenness  or  into  crime.  I  know  some  very  poor  people  who  are 
struggling  hard  and  successfully  to  bring  up  their  children  in  a  proper  way,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  poverty  will  in  their  case  lead  them  into  immorality  or  drive  them  into  crime. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Of  those  committed  to  the  gaols  and  lock-ups  who  have  come  under  your 
observation,  do  you  think  that  any  large  proportion  are  supporters  of  families  %  A. 
Oh,  I  think  that  the  families  of  the  habitual  drunkards  who  are  sent  to  gaol  do  not  suffer 
to  a  very  great  extent  through  their  commitments,  I  think  they  suffer  more  through 
the  drunkards,  being  at  large. 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  present  license  system  of  Ontario  has  with  regard  to 
the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  amongst  those  who  live  in  slums  and  alleys  ;  or  do  you 
think  it  is  the  best  plan  that  can  be  adopted  in  order  to  decrease  drunkenness  ?  A.  I  have 
got  some  facts  and  figures  that  can  perhaps  answer  that  question  better  than  any  state- 
ment I  could  make.  I  have  taken  the  records  of  the  parts  of  this  Province  which  adopted 
the  Scott  Act  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  invariable  result,  I  may  say,  where  the  Scott 
Act  was  in  operation,  that  the  commitments  to  the  gaol  for  drunkenness  decreased 
fifty  per  cent;  while  in  the  surrounding  counties,  where  the  Scott  Act  was  not 
in  force,  drunkenness  increased.  There  are  two  groups  of  fig'ires,  and  they  shew  the 
results  both  as  regards  the  counties  that  adopted  and  those  that  did  not  adopt  the  Scott 
Act.  I  have  taken  here  two  groups  of  counties,  those  coming  under  the  Scott  Act  in 
1886,  and  those  that  came  under  it  in  1885  and  remained  under  it  during  the  years  1887 
and  1888  ;  the  whole  are  available  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  I  have  here  the  record 
of  those  counties  for  the  years  1887  and  1888  when  the  Scott  Act  was  in  operation,  and 
of  the  same  counties  for  1883,  1884  and  1885  when  it  was  not  in  operation.  You  will 
see  from  these  that  the  commitments  during  1887  ard  1888  dropped  down  invariably 
fifty  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  years  : 




1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1887. 

1888. 

Elgin 

92 

23 

75 

9 

19 
18 
21 
10 
71 
98 

82 
26 

105 
7 

185 

20 

26 

1 

30 
49 

57 

18 

180 

6 
80 

6 
26 

4 
27 
32 

25 
7 

38 
9 

24 
8 

6 

0 
11 
22 

^9 

Kent 

9 
64 

Leeds  and  Gren  ville 

4 

31 

7 

12 

0 
26 

21 

Totals  

431 

481 

386 

150 

208 

< 
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Here  are  the  records  for  the  same  years  as  regards  eight  counties  that  adopted  the 
Scott  Act  in  1886  and  1837,  and  repealed  it  in  1888,  with  the  results  for  the  year  1889  : 


Dufferin  

Huron 

Norfolk 

Oxford 

Renfrew  

Simcoe • . 

Dundas 

Totals  . 


1883. 

1884. 

1886 

1887. 

10 
0 
5 

18 
28 
17 
87 
8 

S 

1 

4 

17 

51 

27 

99 

9 

2 
S 
4 
6 

28 
2 

85 
1 

6 
3 
0 
5 
0 
2 
16 
4 

178 

211 

81 

36 

1889. 


8 
4 
2 
17 
65 
4 

46 
29 


175 


These  figures  shew  in  a  remarkable  way  the  decrease  in  the  commitments  during 
the  years  1886  and  1887  as  compared  with  1883  and  1884  when  the  Scott  Act  was  not 
in  force,  and  as  compared  again  with  1889  after  its  repeal. 

(Mr.  Spence  also  put  in  evidence  a  table  showing  the  number  of  commitments  for 
drunkenness  in  the  years  1884  and  1887  in  eighteen  counties  which  changed  entirely  from 
license  in  1884  to  Scott  Act  in  1887,  the  aggregates  being  692  in  the  former  and  186  in 
the  latter  year ;  a  table  showing  the  number  of  commitments  in  1884  and  in  1887  in 
fifteen  counties  under  license  in  these  years  the  aggregates  in  this  table  being  nearly  alike 
but  the  numbers  in  some  instances  varying  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  as  Essex  103-45 , 
Thunder  Bay,  705148  ;  York,  1,661-2,166  ;  and  a  table  giving  the  commitments  in  seven 
counties  under  license  in  1884  and  under  the  Scott  Act  in  1887,  the  aggregates  being 
969-941.) 

I  will  now  give  you  the  commitments  for  drunkenness  in  seven  counties  from  license 
in  1884  to  Scott  Act  in  1887  :— 


Brant    

Carleton     

Frontenac     

Lincoln 

Middlesex    

Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound  . 
Victoria  and  Haliburton    . . . 

Totals 


1884. 

1887. 

58 

112 

314 

286 

75 

103 

89 

21 

44: 

404 

16 

8 

20 

2 

969 

941 
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Here  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  liquor  imported  into  the  Northwest  Territories 
of  Canada,  and  shewing  the  total  convictions  for  drunkenness  for  the  years  1886  to  1889 
inclusive.  The  6gures  in  one  case  are  taken  from  the  Inland  Revenue  returns  and  in 
the  other  from  the  criminal  statistics.  Those  figures  shew  that  in  the  year  1886  the 
amount  of  liquor  imported  under  permits  was  20,408  gallons ;  convictions  for  drunken- 
ness 0,  and  total  convictions  of  all  kinds  60.  In  1887  the  quantity  of  liquor  imported 
under  permits  was  21,636  gallons ;  the  convictions  for  drunkenness  10,  and  the  total  con- 
victions 37.  In  1888  the  quantity  of  liquor  imported  under  permits  was  56,288  gallons  ; 
convictions  for  drunkenness  36,  and  total  convictions  151.  Last  year,  1889,  the  quantity 
of  liquor  imported  under  permits  was  151,629  gallons  ;  convictions  for  drunkenness  41, 
and  total  convictions  232.  There  is  this  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  returns  for  the 
liquor  imported  are  the  returns  for  the  callendar  year  and  the  others  are  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  September  of  the  years  to  which  they  refer. 

Q.  But  they  would  average  themselves  ?  A.  Yes.  Before  leaving  this  question  I 
would  like  to  make  this  statement,  that  it  is  our  experience  that  invariably  crime  and 
especially  drunkenness,  was  reduced  fifty  p<  r  cent,  undr  the  Scott  Act.  I  have  a  state- 
ment here  which  I  would  like  you  to  look  at  shewing  per  capita  the  consumption  in  the 
different  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  it  varies  directly  with  the  extent  of  the  territory 
in  the  province  that  is  under  local  option  legislation  ;  thus  the  per  capita  consumption  for 
the  separate  provinces  for  the  year  1889  was  as  follows  : — Prince  Edward  Island,  entirely 
under  the  Scott  Act  less  than  J  gallons ;  New  Brunswick,  nine  counties  under  Scott  Act 
out  of  fifteen,  slightly  more  than  1£  gallons;  Nova  Scotia,  eleven  counties  under  Scott 
Act  out  of  eighteen,  about  1  f  gallons ;  Quebec  with  much  territory  under  municipal  pro- 
hibition 3 J  gallons  ;  Manitoba  nearly  all  under  local  prohibition,  and  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories under  prohibition  weakened  by  permits  3|  gallons  ;  Ontario  seventeen  counties 
under  the  Scott  Act  part  of  the  time,  out  of  thirty-eight,  more  than  4£  gallons ;  British 
Columbia  entirely  under  license  with  little  limitation,  more  than  10  gallons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglik. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  these  figures  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  amount  of  liquor  consumed? 
A.  I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  high  license  system,  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
licenses  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  1  A.  I  think  that  a  system  that  would 
reduce  the  number  of  licenses  would  be  good,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  of  the  licenses 
being  made  higher  would  interfere  with  the  amount  of  liquor  consumed  by  the  community. 

Q.  By  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  license  would  you  not  get  rid  of  some  of  those 
men  wl.o  now  keep  those  lower  class  establisments  and  have  their  places  taken  by  a  better 
class  of  men  1  A.  The  license  would  be  increased  ;  that  would  mean  that  they  would 
have  to  do  a  larger  business  to  make  it  pay. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Since  the  licenses  were  reduced  in  the  city  of  Toronto  from  224  to  150,  has  there 
been  less  liquor  consumed  ?  A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  last  y ar  proportionately 
with  the  increase  of  the  population  there  has  been  less  than  before  the  reduction  took 
place.  I  think  that  to-day  as  compared  with  the  time  when  Toronto  had  ;wice  as  many 
licenses  and  half  the  population  there  is  much  less  liquor  consumed  ? 

Q.  That  is  not  answering  my  question ;  I  know  there  is  a  vast  reduction ;  at  the 
sam e  time  there  is  an  alarming  amount  of  drunkenness  in  Toronto  ;  I  think  at  least,  if 
you  take  our  population,  every  tenth  man  in  our  city  habitually  gets  drunk — absolutely 
drunk.  There  were  5,000  police  court  drunkards  last  year,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  extra- 
vagant to  say  that  there  are  as  many  drunkards  outside  who  do  not  appear  before  the 
court  as  there  are  repeaters  amongst  the  5,000  who  are  brought  up  before  the  magistrate. 
We  have  a  population  of  200,000  in  Toronto  and  of  that  number  there  are  50,000  men : 
therefore  I  say  that  every  tenth  man  in  Toronto  is  a  drunkard. 
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Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  You  say  that  high  license  would  not  necessarily  decrease  the  amount  of  drunken- 
ness in  the  community  ?  A.  No  ;  my  experience  is  that  the  most  respectable  saloons  in 
Toronto  are  the  ones  that  sell  most  liquor,  and  increasing  the  cost  of  the  license  simply 
leads  the  proprietors  to  push  their  business  so  as  to  make  up  the  increased  cost.  The 
more  disreputable  the  saloons  are  made  the  less  will  be  the  consumption,  because  they 
will  be  frequented  by  the  lowest  class  of  drinkers,  or  by  habitual  drunkards. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  But  is  not  the  consumption  greater  at  the  more  respectable  houses  because  they 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  guests.  If  you  reduce  the  number  of  licenses  will  not  men 
drink  at  these  low  dens  which  are  in  no  way  controlled  by  law,  and  will  there  not  be  more 
liquor  sold  in  the  aggregate  than  if  you  had  a  fair  number  of  well  conducted  houses  1 
A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  dives  and  the  lowest  places  make  many  people  drunk. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  What  are  the  objects  of  the  Society  of  which  you  are  Secretary — the  Dominion 
Alliance  ?  A.  Our  object  is  of  a  two-fold  character.  We  aim  at  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  to  secure  this  through  total  prohibition  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are 
anxious  as  far  as  possible  to  enlighten  public  opinion  and  to  obtain  a  restriction  of  the 
traffic  and  the  enforcement  of  all  prohibitions  and  limitations,  and  we  seek  as  much  as 
possible  to  secure  tho  election  to  all  legislative  and  executive  political  positions  of  repre- 
sentatives who  are  known,  avowed,  and  trustworthy  supporters  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  Alliance.  We  aim  at  total  prohibition,  but  we  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  assistance  of  all  auxiliaries  in  our  work  even  although  they  do  not  go  so  tar  as  we 
would  like. 


Robt.  Christie,  Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Asylums,  sworn. 

Mr.  Christie,  before  giving  evidence,  drew  attention  to  reports  which  had  appeared  in 
the  "  World  "  and  "  Telegram,"  to  the  effect  that  the  chairman  had  condemned  in  rather 
strong  terms  the  system  of  compiling  the  gaol  returns.  These  reports  attributed  to  the 
chairman  the  use  of  the  expressions  "  abominable  "  and  "  worthless."  Mr.  Christie  con- 
tended that  they  were  as  well  compiled  now  as  they  had  ever  been,  and  that  as  regards 
the  figures  themselves  they  were  supplied  by  the  gaolers  and  whatever  inaccuracies  might 
appear  could  not  be  charged  to  the  official  staff. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  while  he  had  no  recollection  of  having  used  the 
words  attributed  to  him  in  the  papers,  he  had  commented  upon  the  fact  that  the 
gaolers  in  some  instances  sent  in  returns  classing  recommittals  only  for  the  year  under 
review,  whereas  others  gave  the  recommittals  for  the  whole  period  for  which  they 
were  available;  in  other  words,  in  some  of  the  gaols  the  recommital  of  prisoners  meant 
recommittals  for  one  year  only  ;  whereas  in  others,  they  meant  recommittals  for  the  whole 
period  over  which  the  gaoler's  knowledge  of  the  man  extended. 

Mr.  Christie  remarked  that  he  merely  wished  to  set  the  matter  right  and  that  if  the 
reports  were  improperly  compiled  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Department. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  While  we  are  on  this  subject,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  recommitments 
should  extend  over  all  the  years  of  the  prisoner's  history  known  to  the  gaoler,  or  whether 
they  should  be  for  the  current  year  in  which  you  ask  for  the  statistics  ?  A.  I  would  take 
them  for  the  current  year,  because  I  do  not  think  that  with  the  changes  continually  going 
on  in  the  personnel  of  the  gaol  there  is  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  information. 
Naturally  the  records  go  back  for  a  great  number  of  years,  but  with  one  man  following 
another,  I  question  whether  they  can  be  worked  out  with  any  great  amount  of  accuracy. 

Q.  We  will  take  the  case  of  a  man  brought  up  for  some  serious  offence.  The  judge 
wants  to  know  whether  this  man  was  in  gaol  before.      "  No  " ;  the  gaoler  would  say 
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he  was  not,  because  he  had  no  entry  of  a  recommitment  against  him.  I  think  it  is 
the  gaoler's  bounden  duty  to  keep  a  record  as  far  as  he  can  of  each  individual  committed 
to  the  gaol.  You  know  that  in  France  they  have  a  system  now  which  is  almost 
absolutely  perfect,  and  is  of  great  service  in  tracing  the  prisoners  who  go  to  different 
gaols.  In  order  to  have  gaol  statistics  of  any  value,  it  is  necessary  that  a  record 
should  be  kept  of  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the  individual  prisoner.  It  came 
to  our  knowledge  during  our  investigation  regarding  the  Brampton  and  the  Milton 
gaols,  that  the  vagrants  and  tramps  go  round  a  circle  from  one  gaol  to  another,  but 
the  gaolers  could  not  tell  after  a  tramp  had  completed  his  circle  that  it  was  the  same  man 
who  had  come  back  again.  I  think  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  systematic  way  of  stamping 
out  this  vice  of  vagrancy  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  have  a  record  book  at  each  place 
with  proper  entries  made.  You  must  know  whether  a  man  is  a  habitual  tramp  or  only  a 
tramp  under  force  of  circumstances  ;  and  if  he  is  a  habitual  tramp  you  would  deal  with 
him  more  severely  and  give  him  the  stone  pile  ?  A.  The  French  system  of  measure- 
ment is  the  only  one  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  by  which  you  can  guarantee  with 
absolute  certainty  to  identify  every  man  who  passes  through  your  hands.  Every  feature, 
every  distinguishing  mark  on  a  prisoner  is  registered  against  him,  and  I  believe  the 
measurement  is  extended  from  year  to  year  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  perfect  record  of  the 
individual  man,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  you  can  bring  this  into  practice  here.  I  have 
seen  it  in  practice  in  Joliette — they  have  probably  introduced  there  a  more  perfect  system 
of  measurement  than  anywhere  else  on  the  continent. 

Q.  They  have  a  very  complete  system  at  Elmira  now,  and  we  saw  the  principle  in 
operation  at  Detroit.  Now  we  are  all  engaged  in  the  same  work.  We  are  a  Commission 
appointed  by  the  government  for  a  certain  purpose.  We  are  expected  to  make 
certain  recommendations,  and  if  these  are  adopted  you  are  likely  to  be  the  Executive 
officer  who  will  carry  them  out  f     A.  Well,  I  will  give  you  any  assistance  I  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  The  report  which  we  received  of  the  common  gaols  shows  the  number  of  com- 
mitments this  year,  but  it  does  not  give  any  of  the  previous  records  of  the  man  ?   A.  No. 

Q.  Do  your  regulations  require  that  the  gaoler  should  go  back  over  previous  years  to 
see  whether  a  prisoner  had  been  convicted  previously  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  con- 
ceived to  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman. 

Q  The  Government  direct  us  to  make  enquiries,  obtain  information  and  make 
recommendations.  One  of  the  best  recommendations  we  could  make,  is  that  judges  and 
police  magistrates  should  have  before  them  the  records  of  all  prisoners  who  are  to  be 
dealt  with  by  them,  because  to  deal  properly  with  drunkards  or  other  habitual  offenders 
under  any  system,  you  must  take  the  previous  commitments  into  consideration.  These 
would  show  whether  a  prisoner  is  a  habitual  offender  or  a  person  who  has  fallen  only  in 
one  or  two  cases  and  the  magistrate  having  this  information  would  know  how  to  deal 
with  him  in  the  most  effective  way.  If  the  principle  of  indeterminate  sentences  is  to  be 
brought  into  operation  it  will  be  applied  chiefly  to  first  offenders  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  most  accurate  statistics  should  be  supplied  1  A  The  difficulty  is, 
these  men  go  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  from  gaol  to  gaol,  and  the  different 
gaolers  don't  know  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  about  instantaneous  photography  1  A.  We  photograph  them  in  the  Central 
Prison,  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  principle  could  be  extended  to  the  common  gaols. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Coming  now  to  the  question  of  drunkenness,  what  proportion  of  the  commitments 
to  the  common  gaols  in  1889  were  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  ?  A.  This  is 
the  report,  and  so  far  as  we  know  it  is  quite  correct.      I  find  that  the  total  number  wa# 
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12,531, and  of  that  number  4,777  were  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct.  Of  course 
you  are  aware  that  under  this  head  we  embrace  not  only  drunkenness  but  disorderly 
conduct. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  that  class  of  our  gaol 
population  1  A.I  am  of  opinion  that  no  good  results  from  incarcerating  men  in  the  gaol  for 
drunkenness  simply.  I  think  that  system  only  tends  to  debase  men,  especially  the  man 
who  is  a  new  beginner  who  has  fallen  into  vice.  I  have  been  even  more  impressed  with 
this  idea  within  the  last  year  or  two  than  I  was  before.  When  a  man  becomes  associated 
with  gaol  life  he  gradually,  as  his  vicious  instincts  develop,  comes  to  look  upon  the  gaol 
as  a  resting  place  for  a  time.  His  friends  forsake  him,  his  comrades  forsake  him,  and  he 
judges  that  a  little  isolation  in  gaol  would  be  the  right  thing  for  him  ;  but  while  this  goes 
on  the  gaol  does  not  benefit  him  morally  in  any  respect.  It  simply  is  a  place  for  him  to 
recuperate,  and  it  renders  him  more  capable  of  doing  violence  to  his  moral  conduct  by  drink 
when  he  goes  out.  A  poor  fellow  with  the  D.  TVs  thinks  I'll  stop  short  if  I  only  get  into 
gaol,  and  then  when  his  term  expires  he  goes  out  and  comes  back  again  and  will  get  the 
same  remedial  work  applied  to  him. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  this  class  are  of  much  help  to  their  families] 
A.  I  think  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  waifs  of  the  tramp  class,  without  any 
family  relationship  amonst  them  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  those  who  have  families  depend- 
ing upon  them  are  of  very  little  assistance  in  maintaining  those  families.  After  the  first 
or  second  offence  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  arc  a  burden  rather  than  anything 
else  upon  the  family. 

Q.  Dees  this  apply  both  to  men  and  women  so  far  as  your  observation  goes  1  A.  It 
applies  to  both,  but  particularly  to  women. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  female  drunkards  who  go  to  gaol  are  largely  prostitutes  1 
A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  So  far  as  the  Mercer  Reformatory  is  concerned — that 
is  the  only  place  that  has  come  directly  under  my  experience — I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  alcoholic  liquor  is  taken  largely  as  an  assistance  to  crime,  to  fortify  and  brace 
up  those  who  are  not  absolutely  vicious  in  themselves. 

Q.  Take  burglars  for  example  1  A.  You  scarcely  ever  find  a  drunkard  a  successful 
burglar.  He  cannot  afford  to  be.  He  must  be  alert  and  an  expert  in  his  work, 
and  consequently  he  is  not  a  drinker  unless  he  abandons  his  work  for  a  time  and 
lives  upon  his  pelf  ;  then  he  goes  back  to  his  old  habits,  but  when  he  commences 
burglary  as  a  profession  he  stops  drink  or  he  is  caught.  Now  in  regard  to  women,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  any  immoral  conduct  is  evidence  of  the  character  being  defective,  and  I 
would  only  judge  of  the  predilection  to  any  particular  vice  or  crime  as  an  evidence  of 
the  weakness  of  their  character.  A  person  who  will  drink  to  excess  is  liable  to  commit 
other  excesses.  The  drunkenness,  both  in  the  case  of  a  male  and  female,  I  think,  is  more 
an  incentive  or  stimulant  to  help  them  through  than  a  result  of  an  innate  desire  for 
the  stimulant  itself. 

Q.  Then  what  is  the  object  of  the  drunkard  taking  to  that  career  ?  A.  I  think  it  was 
very  well  put  indeed  by  Mr.  Spence.  I  think  it  is  the  deficient  condition  of  the  man  that 
impels  him  to  drink.  It  is  not  merely  a  taste  but  a  desire.  I  have  been  told  by  many 
for  example  that  they  blame  the  liquor  ;  they  say,  "  if  I  could  leave  liquor  alone  I  would 
be  all  right."  I  have  said  to  them  when  they  have  been  talking  in  that  way  "  Why  don't 
you  leave  it  alone,"  and  the  reply  has  been  "  I  wish  I  could,  I  have  been  promised  help  from 
every  source  if  I  would  do  so  but  I  cannot  do  it"  It  simply  means  a  weak  nervous  con- 
dition, and  the  drinking  is  continued  in  order  to  tone  up. 

Q.  You  think  then  that  the  continued  commitment  of  these  people  to  the  common 
gaol  does  no  good  at  all  ?     A.  No  good  at  all,  it  aggravates  their  condition. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  out  any  scheme  that  would  remedy  this  state  of  things  ?  A. 
I  have  thought  of  the  subject  a  great  deal,  but  I  have  never  come  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
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elusion  in  my  own  mind  in  regard  to  this  particular  phase  of  vice,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  conditions  of  society  are  so  varied  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  a  general 
law  which  would  take  hold  of  each  case  satisfactorily  and  work  it  out.  As  you.  pithily 
observed  yourself,  there  is  an  institution  in  Guelph,  doing  good  for  a  certain  class ;  but 
the  class  you  want  to  reach  is  the  poor.  The  difficulty  is,  that  you  would  find  quite  a 
number  of  people  who  would  not  declare  themselves  inebriate.  We  will  take  the  case  of 
a  pretty  well  to-do  man,  either  a  mechanic  or  farmer.  If  a  public  institution  were 
established  with  the  object  of  reclaiming  men  of  that  stamp,  he  would  not  go  voluntarily, 
nor  could  you  under  the  existing  law  make  him  do  so  coropulsorily.  The  difficulty  is  to 
reach  the  middle  class  and  the  lower  class  inebriates.  A  good  many  of  this  poorer  class 
go  to  the  gaol.  I  should  say  four-fifths  of  the  drunkenness  that  is  now  punished  in  the 
gaols  is  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes. 

Q.  If  these  5,000  druukards  were  removed  from  the  common  gaols  of  the  Province, 
would  that  enable  you  to  improve  the  classification  for  those  who  remain  ?  A.  Yep, 
that  is  one  great  reason  I  try  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things. 

Q.  I  outlined  a  scheme  to  Mr.  Spence.  Do  you  think  that  that  kind  of  treatment 
would  be  better  than  the  common  gaol  custody  ?  A.  I  do.  I  think  it  would  be  immensely 
better.  I  think  it  would  be  a  saving  to  the  country  at  large  within  three  yearn  ;  but  I 
would  not  establish  more  than  one  such  reformatory  and  I  would  make  it  experimental. 
It  does  not  follow  out  my  idea  of  confinement  exactly  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  insist 
upon  these  men  being  kept  entirely  away  from  liquor.  There  are  other  questions  that 
are  closely  connected  with  this.  You  are  aware  that  we  live  in  a  democratic  age  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  or  not  the  popular  vote  of  this  country,  or  of  the  United  Stites, 
would  consent  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  this  kind,  would  submit  to  the 
burden  of  the  expenditure  necessary  to  make  such  a  provision  general  over  the  country. 

Q.  But  are  we  not  supporting  this  class  in  the  common  gaols  now  ?  A.  Yes,  we  are 
doing  more.  I  maintain  that  the  expenditure  is  greater  in  that  way  than  it  would  be  were 
this  class  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  you  suggest.  We  had  a  statistical  return  prepared 
which  was  submitted  to  the  legislature  shewing  that  the  expenditure  was  greater  in  dis- 
ti  ibuting  charity  in  small  sums  through  municipalities  than  it  would  have  been,  provided 
there  had  been  erected  in  these  counties  poor  houses  I  recollect  making  up  the  figures 
myself  shewing  this  to  be  the  fact.  Now  I  have  thought  over  this  matter  a  good  deal 
and  I  have  thought  the  outlet  was  in  this  direction.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  at  some 
really  practical  scheme  that  you  can  carry  out.  You  have  got  popular  opinion  to  consult, 
you  have  the  necessities  of  the  case  to  consider  in  all  respects,  and  I  do  not  believe 
in  working  up  a  condition  of  matters  that  would  involve  a  very  large  amount  of  outlay  or 
expenditure  where  it  could  be  avoided,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  poor,  honest  people  have 
to  bear  the  larger  share  of  this  expenditure.  I  have  thought  of  this  plan ;  take  the  com- 
mon gaols  ;  they  are  now  in  the  centres  of  the  several  districts.  A  great  outcry  has  been 
raised  and  rightly  so,  with  reference  to  the  vagrants  who  pour  into  the  gaols  from  all 
quarters  The  weak,  the  old,  the  feeble,  and  in  fact,  all  classes  are  thrown  into  the  gaol. 
The  gaols  were  not  intended  to  accommodate  the  vagrant  population,  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  country  might  become  disgusted  with  too  elaborate  a  system  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  might  not  be  justifiable  to  create  a  system  that  would  involve  too  great  an 
expenditure  in  the  maintenance  even  of  the  poor.  I  believe  in  every  effort  being  made  to 
keep  up  the  moral  status  and  condition  of  the  country,  but  there  are  limits  even  to  pro- 
viding for  the  poor,  the  destitute  and  the  dissolute  A  great  cry  in  this  connection  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  incarceration  of  lunatics  in  the  gaols.  That  the  lunatic  should  be 
thrust  behind  the  bars  in  a  cell  to  associate  with  felons  and  criminals  is  one  of  the  things 
that  I  regard  as  a  disgrace  upon  the  country,  but  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be 
provided  for  in  this  way.  Take  the  TorontD  gaol,  and  take  the  Ottawa  gaol.  There  is 
just  as  good  accommodation  for  lunatic  patients  who  may  be  temporarily  committed  there 
as  in  the  asylum  itself.  There  is  a  matron  there  ;  there  are  attendants  and  there  is  classi- 
fication ;  not  simply  classification  of  the  inmates,  but  there  is  a  grading  as  regards  thei* 
position  ;  in  fact,  the  place  where  this  class  are  kept  can  be  regarded  as  a  prison.  <*«& 
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because  it  has  the  name.  It  would  be  a  central  place  where,  if  there  were  another  wing 
or  wa:d  provided  so  that  the  isolation  may  be  perfect,  you  would  have  all  that  is  required. 
The  gaoler  is  trained  to  his  business  and  the  matron  is  trained  to  her  business ;  and  if 
they  are  approved  persons  there  is  no  reason  why  lunatics  should  not  be  incarcerated  in 
the  gaol  until  a  decision  is  arrived  at  as  regards  their  condition,  and  until  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  they  are  proper  subjects  for  an  asylum. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  as  regards  lunatics  and  in  some  instances  destitute  people,  the 
gaol  should  be  for  that  class  ?  A.  I  am  going  to  refer  to  the  drunkard.  It  is  an  important 
consideration  when  you  come  to  deal  with  tbe  relief  of  the  gaol,  what  you  are  going  to  do 
with  him.  Under  existing  arrangements  you  have  got  the  gaol  and  you  must  take  him 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  gaol  is  the  proper  place  for  confining  men  who  cannot  be 
looked  upon  in  any  sense  as  criminals,  men  who  have  been  picked  up  in  the  streets  with- 
out a  proper  warrant  and  placed  in  the  gaol  ?  A.  I  think  not.  I  think  a  warrant  ought 
to  be  issued  in  every  case. 

Q.  Would  you  think  that  the  gaoler  at  Milton  had  exceeded  his  duty  in  admitting 
people  upon  a  blank  warrant  filled  up  by  a  constable  ?  A.  I  think  that  the  mere  fact  of 
the  constable  bringing  a  man  under  such  a  warrant  is  not  enough.  These  proceedings  I 
think  are  perfectly  unjustifiable. 

Q.  If  we  are  to  seek  a  practical  solution  of  this  difficulty  by  establishing  one  or  more 
such  institutions  as  the  chairman  has  spoken  of,  have  you  figured  out  what  this  would 
mean  by  way  of  cost  to  the  country  as  compared  with  the  present  system  1  A.  I  have 
never  figured  it  out.     I  do  not  think  it  would  cause  an  enormous  increase  of  cost. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  some  cases  it  might  result  in  the  reclamation  of  these 
unfortunate  men  1  A.  Well,  that  is  a  subject  that  I  scarcely  consider  myself  capable  of 
dealing  with,  because  it  involves  a  great  many  questions.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  has  become  a  thorough  inebriate  there  would  be  much  chance  or 
much  hope  of  accomplishing  entire  reclamation  within  a  period  of  six  months. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Take  a  man  who  is  run  down  physically  and  has  become  as  well,  a  moral  wreck, 
put  him  in  an  industrial  reformatory  for  two  years ;  tone  him  bodily  until  he  has  found 
that  he  can  live  without  whiskey,  has  found  that  he  can  work,  is  there  not  a  chance 
that  a  few  may  in  that  way  be  saved  1     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  you  consider  that  the  proposed  scheme  would  be  infinitely  better  than 
continued  recommitment  to  the  common  gaol  1     A.  Certainly. . 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  Ontario  Government  to  try  an  experiment  in  the 
way  suggested  ?  A.  I  would ;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  institution  for  the 
incarceration  of  drunkards  would  be  only  an  experiment  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have. 

Q.  And  we  will  have  your  support  ?  A.  That  is  another  thing ;  you  know  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  and  the  policy  of  the  Government  have  a  very  great  deal  to  do 
with  these  matters. 

Q.  Yes;  but  I  propose  that  this  institution  will  take  the  form  of  a  farm  and  a 
market  garden  with  other  kinds  of  employment  inside.  I  think  these  various  means 
of  occupation  for  the  prisoners  would  go  largely  towards  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment?     A.  Well,  I  believe  they  would. 

Q.  I  think  you  have  tried  to  introduce  industries  into  the  common  gaols.     Hare 
you  succeeded  ?     A.  No,  you  can  only  do  it  on  the  same  plan  as  they  had  in  England 
And  Scotland — get  oakum  for  them  to  pick  and  keep  them  employed  at  that. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drubt. 

Q.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  matter  to  your  mind  is  the  question  of  expense  1  A..  I 
would  think  that  such  an  institution  should  have  a  kind  of  county  responsibility  and 
county  character.     Say  that  groups  of  counties  should  combine  for  its  support. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  county  would  undertake  a  work  of  this  kind  ?  Must  its 
establishment  in  the  first  instance  not  involve  considerable  expenditure,  and  would  the 
institution  not  be  of  a  provincial  character  ?  A.  That  is  true,  but  there  are  nine  counties 
that  have  undertaken  houses  of  refuge  and  industrial  farms. 

Q.  Have  you  given  much  consideration  to  the  scheme  which  has  been  proposed  for  the 
cellular  confinement  for  prisoners  in  the  common  gaols?  A.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal 
about  it.  I  favor  it  so  far  as  it  applies  to  penalty  or  punishment,  but  not  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  prisoners.  My  idea  is  this — in  fact  I  may  give  you  the  only  case  where  I  have  seen 
it  it  temp  ted  and  that  is  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  in  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  But  that  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  penitentiary ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  common 
gaol  system  1  A.  The  same  reasons  would  apply  to  the  common  gaols.  I  understand 
that  in  the  reclamation  of  prisoners,  which  is  one  of  the  features  of  your  enquiry,  the 
means  that  would  be  employed  with  the  greatest  success  would  be  the  most  natural 
means  and  in  obedience  to  natural  laws ;  therefore  I  do  not  +hink  that  those  who  have 
isolated  this  class  from  society  by  having  a  penalty  of  seclusion  imposed  upon  them  need 
think  that  they  are  going  to  better  them  to  any  extent  by  denying  them  what  is  one 
of  our  highest  privileges — association.  I  think  it  does  violence  to  natural  laws  to  this 
extent,  especially  amongst  the  young ;  and  except  in  the  light  of  a  penalty  it  cannot  be 
considered  a  measure  that  would  meet  the  approval  of  thinking  minds  in  that  direction 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  just  thing  to  isolate  a  prisoner,  committed  for 
trial,  after  one  Assize,  and  who  would  have  to  be  kept  isolated  until  the  next  Assize  Court? 
A.  It  would  be  agross  injustice.  I  would  impose  it  as  a  penalty  in  the  Central  Prison  for 
example  for  infraction  of  the  rules  in  order  to  maintain  discipline  in  the  institution  ;  but 
where  an  institution  is  established  and  conducted  not  as*  a  place  of  punishment  but  as  a 
place  for  holding  prisoners,  or  as  a  reformatory  1  think  it  would  be  altogether  astray.  I 
think  that  in  many  cases  where  men  or  women  have  led  immoral  lives  and  that  sort  of 
thing  and  have  weakened  the  system,  weakened  the  brain  power  and  depleted  the  system 
generally,  you  would  have  more  idiocy  and  insanity  than  you  could  reasonably  expect 
under  any  other  system. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  evil  effects  of  improper  classification  under  the  present 
system  are  as  great  as  they  are  sometimes  said  to  be  ?  A.  I  don't.  My  experience  has 
been  rather  the  reverse.  Where  there  has  been  proper  classification  and  intelligent 
regard  has  been  paid  to  that  classification  such  classification  has  worked  satisfactorily, 
but  classification  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  sometimes  a  failure  and  a  fallacy.  Take  young 
lads  incarcerated  for  the  first  offence  and  put  a  decent  old  tramp  with  them,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  that  would  prove  a  benefit  to  young  lads ;  therefore  I  say  that  cast  iron 
classification,  such  as  some  people  advocate,  has  an  injurious  effect.  I  have  thought  the 
matter  over  with  some  degree  of  care  and  I  will  give  you  my  views  upon  it.  My  idea  of 
classification  is  that  there  ought  to  be  a  gradation  of  institutions ;  that  effects  a  much 
better  classification  than  any  that  you  can  adopt  within  one  building.  I  may  explain  it 
this  way.  The  nearer  you  follow  the  natural  law  and  the  moral  law  in  the  reclamation 
of  prisoners  the  more  good  will  you  be  likely  to  accomplish.  I  take  it  then  that  you 
would  begin  with  the  young  culprit  who  has  not  become  an  adept  in  crime.  The  best 
way  to  take  remedial  measures  against  crime  is  to  begin  with  the  young.  I  would  begin 
with  the  boys  and  provide  an  institution  for  such  a  population.  If  I  were  drawing  up 
a  scheme  that  would  work  to  my  mind  satisfactorily  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other, 
I  would  in  the  first  place  establish  compulsory  schools  as  I  would  call  them.  There  seems 
to  be  a  great  aversion  to  the  name  industrial  schools  as  if  they  were  criminal  schools^ *xjA. 
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to  give  them  that  name  some  think  would  be  to  brand  a  boy  or  girl  with  a  certain  amount 
of  bad  reputation  from  which  they  could  never  get  relieved.     These  would  be  for  the 
youngest  juveniles.     Then  I  would  have  next  in  grade  the  industrial  schools,  after  that 
I  would  take  the  reformatories — both  the  Refuge  branch  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  and 
the  Reformatory  for  Boys,  and  I  would  say  that  these  ought  to  be  anoth<  r  grade.     I 
would  then  take  such  an  institution  as  the  Central  Prison,  and  I  would  have  as  the  final 
grade  the  institution  at  Kingston.     I  would  if  I  had  my  way  sentence  no  boy  or  girl 
more  than  three  yeais  to  any  institution,  because  I  think  if  you  give  them  longer  asoci- 
ation  there  than  that  you  give  them  an  institution  chaiacter,  which  is  a  thing  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.     The  internal  economy  in  the  matter  would  be  a  consider- 
able point.     Boy 8  sentenced  to  or  placed  in  this  institution  for  three  years  would  receive 
clothing  and  food  and  all  other  things  necessary,  and  would  be  graded  there  as  nearly 
as  possible  according  to  age  and  intellectual  ability.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
should  not  be  training  of  a  literary  or  educational  character ;  I  would  say  it  should  be 
training ;  that  is  a  better  word  and  more  expressive  than  education,  but  it  would  be 
school  nevertheless.     I  would  give  parents  an  opportunity  of  placing  children  there  for  a 
specific  fee,  as  well  as  afford  opportunities  for  sending  boys  or  girls  to  such  a  place  by 
the  ordinary  process  in  court.     I  would  give  a  parent  the  right  to  place  a  refractory  child 
there.     I  would  place  this  school  pretty  much  in  the  line  of  the  position  occupied  by  our 
public  schools ;    I  would  separate  them,  but  I  do  not  think  that  in  Ontario  you  would 
require  a  great  many  of  them,  and  I  would  make  them  available  for  the  community  at 
large.     I  would  take  from  this  primary  school  a  large  amount  of  the  adverse  feeling  that 
parents  have  against  sending  their  children  to  be  incarcerated  in  an  industrial  or  reform 
school.     I  would  have  it  a  school  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  would  take  the  restraint 
away  as  far  as  I  could,  but  I  would  have  the  boy  or  girl  educated  in  a  place  where  the 
associations  would  not  be  bad.     I  would  make  it  available  both  for  incorrigible*  and 
those  who  have  committed  first  offences — all  boys  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  ten ; 
of  course  children  of  that  age  could  not  commit  very  great  offences.     Then  take  the  next 
grade,  the  industrial  school ;  you  would  have  to  provide  there  industrial  employment  of 
various  kinds,  but  in  its  furnishing  you  would  require  it  to  be  still  a  school ;  you  would 
require  to  have  farming  operations,  gardening  and  a  little  industrial  work,  machinery 
and  other  requisites  for  the  development  of  the  character  and  industry  of  the  boy  to  fit 
him  for  an  active  life.     The  main  idea  would  be  to  bring  him  up  just  as  he  would  be  in  an 
ordinary  average  home  in  Canada.     Then  we  come  to  Penetanguishene  Reformatory.     I 
would  have  the  discipline  there  of  the  most  rigid  character,  and  the  training  there  would 
be  in  keeping  with  the  advancing  age  of  the  boys,  parallel  almost  to  the  collegiate  insti- 
tute training  outside.      You  thus  provide  by  gradation  of  institutions  for  the  various 
ages  of  the  young  who  are  likely  to  fall  into  a  criminal  career.     The  first  would  take 
children  from  seven  to  ten,  the  next  from  ten  to  thirteen,  and  then  the  next  from  thirteen 
to  sixteen.     You  thus  get  the  grades  thoroughly  established.     I  do  not  say  that  you 
would  secure  uniformity  of  character  in  this  classification,  but  in  the  ordinary  schools 
the  children  are  mixed ;  some  are  better  than  others,  some  boys  are  trained  much  mora 
easily  than  others ;  there  would  be  all  this  to  study,  but  I  would  not  sentence  a  child  if  I 
had  the  making  of  the  law  to  more  than  three  years  in  any  institution  whatever,  and  if 
a  boy  still  proved  incorrigible  after  he  had  reached  this  institution  I  would,  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  board  or  by  reference  to  the  committing  magistrate  or  judge,  have 
him  tranfef erred  to  the  next  in  order,  but  I  would  by  no  means  let  him  get  beyond  his 
classification,  and  I  would  adopt  the  best  means  that  I  could  suggest  for  keeping  him 
within  control. 

Q.  What  effect  has  institution  life  upon  children  ?  A.  I  think  it  has  a  first-clam 
effect  when  there  is  care  exercised.  At  such  an  institution,  for  example,  as  the  Boys' 
Home  on  George  street,  an  immense  amount  of  good  is  done.  And  take  the  Orphans' 
home  on  Dovercourt  road,  that  institution  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  good  to  my 
knowledge,  simply  because  the  managers  have  taken  an  intelligent  view  of  their  duties. 
The  Boys'  Home  has  placed  in  the  country  a  great  number  of  boys,  and  I  don't  believe 
that  there  are  two  per  cent,  of  those  taken  from  this  institution — of  those  who  have  been 
there  from  the  time  they  were  infants  almost,  up  to  ten  or  twelve,  that  are  not  doing 
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well.  I  hava  seen  letters,  I  may  say,  by  the  score,  written  intelligently  and  kindly  on 
the  best  of  terms  to  the  matrons  of  these  institutions,  and  I  know  that  the  same  thing 
prevails  as  regards  the  Dovercourt  road  institution.  Institution  life  brings  about  a 
dependent  spirit  amongst  the  children  if  it  is  carried  too  far,  and  that  is  my  reasoa  for 
limiting  the  period  of  committal  to  these  establishments  to  three  years. 

Q.  Yes,  but  they  progress  from  one  to  the  other  ?  A.  That  is,  if  criminal  actions 
are  still  maintained. 

Q.  You  think  it  possible  then  to  have  a  gradation  of  public  institutions  for  youths 
without  fostering  the  spirit  of  dependence  that  is  sometimes  characteristic  of  that  kind 
of  life?  A.  I  think  so.  But  the  proper  persons  must  be  engaged  in  the  work,  and 
proper  discretion  must  be  exercised. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  continuance  in  the  family  relation,  if  it  could  be 
accomplished,  would  be  better  than  institution  life  for  such  children  as  you  have  in  view  ? 
A.  Certainly,  the  nearer  to  home  life  you  can  get  the  better. 

Q.  Tn  Massachusetts  they  have  what  they  call  the  probation  system,  under  which 
children  are  absorbed  into  the  family  relation  without  knowing  anything  of  institution  life. 
Don't  you  think  that  this  system  would  be  a  good  thing  to  ad  >pt  here  ?  A.  I  think  the 
Massachusetts  system  would  be  the  best  thing  we  could  have  if  it  is  proparly  carried  out, 
but  I  doubt  if  the  population  of  Canada  would  be  able  to  support  this.  So  far  as  the 
placing  of  the  child  in  the  compulsory  or  primary  school  is  concerned,  I  would  only  keep 
it  there  for  whatever  time  it  might  appear  to  my  mind  to  be  for  its  advantage.  Three 
years  would  simply  be  the  maximum. 

Q  Do  you  think  the  associate  system  best  for  a  reformatory?  A.  I  do  think 
that  possibly,  with  all  its  evils,  it  is  the  best.  I  believe  in  the  cottage  system 
throughout  in  every  institution,  until  you  get  to  the  higher  grade,  such  as  the 
reformatory,  but  then  we  must  have  the  means  of  restraint.  I  would  favor  the  cottage 
sytsem  in  a  reformatory,  provided  you  have  the  proper  paternal  supervision.  1  do  not 
think  that  this  could  be  adopted  at  Penetanguishene,  with  the  present  population  of  the 
reformatory  for  boys.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  treat  that  class  in  this 
way.  The  boys  would  have  to  be  educated  up  to  it.  I  think  with  a  very  large  per 
centage  of  the  boys,  if  they  had  been  brought  up  to  this  system,  it  would  have  been  all 
right. 

Q.  At  Penetanguishene  you  still  retain  the  walls  around  the  institution  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  State  Reform  School  of  Michigan  there  is  every  opportunity  for  running 
away,  every  facility,  and  it  is  only  a  short  distance  from  Lansing ;  but  the  boys  never 
think  of  doing  so  1  A.  I  admit  that  the  training  at  Penetanguishene  is  not  in  that 
direction,  and  you  get  from  five  to  seven  per  cent,  of  the  boys  that  could  not  be  trusted. 
I  think  that  those  who  could  not  be  put  upon  their  honor  could  be  reduced  to  three  or 
four  per  cent.,  and  that  for  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  others,  the  cottage  system 
would  be  best. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  great  distance  of  the  reformatory  from  the  centre  of 
population,  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing?  A.  It  is  an  advantage  in  many  ways. 
For  example :  If  industrial  work  were  carried  on  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be,  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  if  it  were  nearer  the  city.  But  for  a  primary  school  it  is 
different,  you  want  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  be  a  reasonable 
distance  from  a  centre  of  population. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the  management  of  a  public 
institution  of  this  kind  to  be  in  touch  with  the  community ;  that  is,  that  the  people  who  pay 
for  its  maintenance  should  be  able  to  see  how  it  is  managed  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
great  matter  indeed.     I  would  not  place  it  such  a  distance  away  as  to  isolate  it. 
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Q.  Don't  you  think  that  Penetanguishene  is  isolated  ?  A.  I  do.  The  land  there  is 
very  poor,  and  it  is  in  a  ridiculous  position  in  every  respect.  The  only  redeeming 
feature  is  that  it  is  in  a  good  healthy  place  for  the  boys. 

Q.  Is  the  technical  or  industrial  training  jof  the  boys  there  what  it  ought  to  be  t 
A.  No.  Although  I  may  say  this,  that  notwithstanding  its  disabilities  there  are  few 
institutions  that  do  a  greater  amount  of  good.  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  enquire  regularly. 
Some  seasons  there  are  quite  a  number  absorbed  into  the  population  who  do  well,  and 
then  perhaps  there  are  some  who  have  to  be  sent  to  the  Central  Prison.  I  believe  the 
warden  says  that  when  he  gets  a  bad  boy  from  Penetanguishene  he  is  a  very  bad  boy 
indeed. 

'  Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  institution  were  made  more  attractive  by  the  adoption  of 
the  cottage  principle,  and  by  providing  industrial  training,  and  industries  at  which  the  boys 
could  find  useful  and  interesting  employment,  that  this  would  be  taking  a  step  in  the 
right  direction?  A.  I  do.  I  would  take  Penetanguishene  Reformatory  and  put  it  in  the 
middle  of  a  400  acre  farm,  and  I  would  have  workshops  and  industrial  work  of  various 
kinds  going  on,  and  give  the  boys  an  aptitude  with  their  fingers  and  hands  at  the 
occupations  to  which  they  could  apply  themselves  through  life.  I  would  prepare  them 
at  least  for  mechanical  and  for  farm  work  and  kindred  occupations,  when  their  time 
expires  and  they  go  out. 

Q.  How  many  boys  learn  farming  there  ?  A.  They  all  learn  to  drive  horses  and 
set  potatoes,  but  that  is  about  the  extent  of  it.     They  plow  a  little. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  fair  to  these  boys  to  give  them  only  a  little  farm 
and  gardening  employment?  A.  I  think  their  opportunities  of  learning  much 
are  very  moderate  indeed.  I  believe  that  quite  a  number  of  them  are  willing  lads 
who  take  their  part  in  manual  labor  of  any  kind ;  but  they  could  be  taught 
much  better  if  there  was  a  wider  field  for  their  agricultural  training.  I  think, 
however,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  boys  ought  to  be  taught  industrial  work.  The 
large  majority,  eighty  per  cent,  of  them,  come  from  the  city,  are  entirely  averse  to 
farming  life  in  the  country,  and  when  they  are  placed  in  the  country  they  never  take 
kindly  to  a  country  life,  but  find  their  way  back  to  the  cities  again.  But  I  have  met  a 
great  many  from  the  villages  who  have  gone  into  farming,  and  they  have  gradually 
accumulated  a  little  money  and  are  doing  very  well. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  we  tried  to  get  our  waifs  in  the  cities 
and  towns  into  a  country  life,  and  absorbed  into  the  farming  community  ?  A.  I  think 
so,  except  where  family  ties  interfere. 

Q.  In  regard  to  Penetanguishene  Reformatory,  have  you  ever  employed  any  ladies 
about  the  place?  A.  No,  I  have  tried  once  or  twice  female  supervision  there,  but 
with  no  success,  or  very  little.  I  thought  at  one  time,  and  I  still  think,  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  have  a  matron  associated  with  the  other  officers,  to  oversee  a  certain  portion 
of  the  work,  and  to  give  the  younger  class  some  idea  of  inside  work. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  could  be  better  done  under  the  cottage  system  ?  A  I 
think  it  could  ;  with  a  number  of  boys  of  the  smaller  ages. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  As  the  law  stands  at  present,  is  there  any  supervision  whatever,  or  any  charge  or 
care  whatever,  over  the  inmates  of  the  reformatory  after  their  term  has  expired  at  the 
institution  ?     A.  None  whatever. 

Q.   They  are  simply  thrown  out  into  the  world  again  ?    A.  Yes,  but  I  may  say  that 

in  every  case  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  doing  so,  the  superintendent  of  the  reform* 

tory  has  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  secure  for  the  boys  a  home  and  a  position,  and  there 

are   not  a  great  many  who  go  out  of  that  institution  who  have  not  some  prospects 

in    that  direction.     There  are  quite  a  number  in  the  institution  who  are  pardoned  by 
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executive  clemency,  and  of  all  the  evils  that  afflict  that  institution  I  think  that  having  to 
appeal  to  Ottawa  for  the  discharge  of  a  boy  who  may  simply  be  committed  because  he  is 
incorrigible,  is  the  worst.  We  spend  months  and  months  sometimes  before  we  can  secure 
a  boy's  discharge,  and  the  effect  is  most  pernicious  upon  the  entire  establishment.  There 
ought  to  be  some  supervisory  board,  or  power,  entrusted  with  this. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  the  boys,  if  merely  for  the  sake 
of  discipline,  that  they  could  be  given  to  understand  that  they  could  earn  a  remission  of 
their  sentence  by  application  to  study  and  by  good  behaviour  1  A.  No  doubt  of  it.  But 
the  law  is  practically  prohibitory  of  any  such  action.  The  statute  does  as  it  were  open  up 
the  course,  but  we  have  to  appeal  te  Executive  clemency  all  the  time. 

Q.  But  is  there  not  a  law  by  which  under  the  indeterminate  sentence  system  you  can 
shorten  the  sentences  of  the  boys  as  a  reward  for  their  good  conduct  ?  A.  No.  We  don't 
understand  that  Act  exactly  in  that  light.  We  have  got  an  Act  which  I  have  largely 
taken  advantage  of  in  apprenticing  the  girls  from  the  refuge  branch  of  the  Mercer 
Reformatory.     The  Act  provides  for  boys  and  girls. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  have  apprenticed  girls,  but  I  do  not  see  that  you  have  apprenticed 
boys  ?  A.  It  is  simply  because  we  have  not  had  the  machinery  in  existence  to  find  out 
proper  positions  for  these  boys. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  There  is  a  law,  and  it  rests  with  the  authorities  to  put  it  in  force.  If  the 
Dominion  Government  does  not  do  its  duty,  the  onus  will  rest  with  them  ?  A.  I  never 
understood  that  the  law  was  operative  unless  with  the  sanction  of  the  Djminion 
Government. 

Q.  You  may  keep  a  record  of  the  boy's  conduct,  and  say  to  him  that  under  the  rules  he 
can  earn  so  many  good  marks,  and  that  a  report  will  be  made  to  the  inspector,  and  his 
discharge  will  be  asked  for  ?  A.  If  this  could  be  done  in  this  way  it  would  be  all  right, 
but  we  have  to  make  representations  to  Ottawa.  The  boy  expects  that  he  is  going  to  get 
his  discharge  upon  acquiring  these  marks  ;  the  probability  is  that  he  is  kept  on  until  he 
is  released  by  the  efflux  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  carry  out  this  law  without  a  record  of  the  boy's  conduct  being 
kept  ?  A.  There  is  no  specific  rule  about  keeping  a  record.  You  have  to  depend  upon 
the  observation  of  the  guards.  You  are  to  suppose  that  the  guards  are  correct  men,  and 
the  record  that  they  make  of  the  prisoner's  conduct  is  the  record  he  must  be  judged  upon. 
Now  I  have  hesitated  to  take  any  measures  to  promote  the  establishment  of  the  grading 
system,  especially  as  the  prisoners  where  a  record  is  made,  are  to  a  large  extent  at  the 
mercy  of  the  guard. 

Q.  At  Elmira  reformatory,  Mr.  Brock  way  relies  upon  the  records  of  his  guards.  If 
a  boy  is  dissatisfied  he  can  appeal  to  the  warden.  Enquiry  is  made,  and  the  matter  is 
set  right  at  once  if  a  mistake  has  been  made  or  if  the  guard  has  failed  in  his  duty  t 
A.  What  invalidates  the  whole  system  to  my  mind  is  the  appeal  that  has  to  be  made  to 
Ottawa.  It  is  not  a  question  that  I  should  care  to  decide.  We  can  only  arrive  at  it 
upon  the  best  legal  advice.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  as  regar  Is  a  boy's  record.  The 
superintendent  is  always  consulted  in  the  event  of  a  petition  being  presented  for  the 
remission  of  a  boy's  sentence  ;  and  in  his  report  to  the  inspector  he  cites  from  time  to 
time  what  the  boy's  conduct  has  been  ;  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  any  serious  offences, 
or  has  pursued  a  progressive  course ;  whether  he  had  obeyed  the  regulations  and  con- 
ducted himself  properly.  Although  no  entry  has  been  made  in  the  books  of  these  facts 
to  any  extent,  still  the  superintendent  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  boy's  character, 
and  is  just  as  well  able  to  make  his  recommendation  from  his  personal  observation,  and 
from  the  facts  he  has  before  him,  as  he  would  be  if  he  had  the  good  conduct  marks 
before  him. 
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Q  If  you  had  provincial  machinery  for  thoroughly  carrying  out  the  indeterminate 
system  would  you  then  have  the  record  system  instituted  1    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  If  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  this  system  then  why  not  have  it  now  1 
A.  Because  I  have  always  had  regard  to  the  discouragement  and  dissatisfaction  that  the 
boys  would  feel  when  their  expectations  of  a  remission  were  broken  down.  Their  disposi- 
tion becomes  soured  and  a  great  deal  of  harm  is  done  to  them,  for  they  feel  that  they 
have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their  right.  There  is  one  boy  in  the  institution  now  for 
whom  I  have  made  two  appeals.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  same  in  Ontario 
as  in  Quebec  ;  I  believe  they  have  the  power  there  and  exercise  it,  and  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken they  have  it  in  Manitoba. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  They  don't  say  so.  I  have  written  on  this  matter  to  the  governments  of  Quebec 
and  Manitoba,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  get  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  these  boys  could  be  usefully  and  profitably  employed  in  the 
institution  in  mending  the  road  and  removing  these  big  boulders  which  are  an  obstruction 
and  an  eyesore  there  1  A.  If  you  had  seen  the  place  ten  years  ago  you  would  be  able  to 
realize  what  the  improvements  have  been.  I  admit  there  is  a  good  deal  that  could  be 
done,  still  we  have  done  a  good  deal.  There  has  been  some  work  carried  out  there,  but 
there  is  no  result  of  it  to  be  seen  now  on  account  of  the  water  having  washed  over  it 

Q.  Those  bi^  fellows  have  time  for  mauling  each  other  about  at  their  amusements 
there,  and  why  can  they  not  be  employed  in  imparting  some  of  the  beauty  that  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  surroundings  of  the  warden's  house  upon  the  grounds  outside  ?  A.  They  have 
done  all  the  building  that  has  been  going  on  round  there,  and  when  you  consider  that 
they  have  to  be  at  school  half  the  day,  and  the  other  half  they  are  employed  at  farming, 
tailoring,  shoemaking  and  everything  else,  you  will  see  that  there  are  not  many  left  for 
these  other  improvements.  They  do  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  connection  with 
the  buildings,  improvements  and  one  thing  and  another.  I  admit  that  you  might  be 
under  the  impression  from  what  you  saw  there  that  more  systematic  improvements  might 
have  been  carried  out  in  some  respects,  but  if  you  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  done  there  by  the  boys  within  the  last  five  years,  you  would  say  that  they  have  been 
fairly  well  employed,  taking  into  account  the  time  they  have  been  occupied  in  school  work. 

Q.  Oh,  we  had  it  all  pointed  out  to  us,  and  we  had,  moreover,  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  it  with  many  othor  institutions  on  the  other  sid »,  and  the  contrast  was  very 
remarkable  between  the  surroundings  of  that  institution  and  the  surroundings  of  the  other 
institutions  that  we  have  visited  ?  A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  but  look  at  the  disadvantages 
wo  labor  under.  Talk  about  blasting  stone,  would  you  give  the  boys  nitroglycerine  to 
use  in  dislodging  those  ponderous  boulders  1 

Q.  I  don't  speak  of  these  but  of  the  stones  that  we  saw  on  the  road  there.  At  some 
institutions  that  we  visited  we  saw  the  boys  removing  as  large  stones  as  any  that  there 
were  on  that  road  ?  A.  Well  I  do  not  think  we  could  make  matters  very  much  better 
there. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  take  it  for  granted,  Mr.  Christie,  that  you  are  in  favor  in  the  first  place,  of 
the  establishment  of  a  farm  in  connection  with  the  reformatory,  second,  of  the  cottage 
system,  third,  industrial  training,  and  fourthly,  you  would  like  to  see  better  machinery 
forgetting  the  boys  discharged  ?  A.  I  am  in  favor  of  all  these.  I  have  referred  to  those 
matters  over  and  over  again  in  my  reports. 

Q.  Speaking  as  a  peaologist,  do  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  separate 
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prison  founded  by  the  Dominion  Government  for  first  offenders,  between  the  ages  of 
nineteen  and  thirtv  ?  A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing, 
because  those  young  fellows  are  still  in  a  formative  age. 

Q.  Is  it  fair  to  the  accidental  criminal,  the  man  who  has  committed  some  crime 
in  the  heat  of  passion — that  he  should  mix  with  old  and  hardened  offenders  ?  A.  No, 
it  is  not. 

Q.  Would  it  be  well  for  the  Dominion  Government  to  establish  an  institution  of  this 
kind,  upon  something  like  the  Elmira  principle  1  A.  1  think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing,  In  the  first  place  it  would  relieve  the  Central  Prison  and  the  Kingston 
Penitentiary  of  a  certain  class  of  inmates,  and  it  would  take  away  a  portion  from  the 
Penetanguishene  Reformatory  and  reduce  the  population  there. 

Q.  You  believe  that  for  a  great  number  of  the  young  fellows  who  have  committed 
crimes,  who  are  not  really  criminals  at  heart,  but  are  made  criminals  by  association  with 
these  hardened  felons,  such  an  establishment  would  be  desirable  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  I  suppose  many  a  man  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary  who  is  not  by  any  means  a 
"bad  character?  .  Yes,  and  he  wishes  with  all  his  heart  that  he  had  not  been  foolish 
enough  to  commit  the  act.  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  for  the  government  to  give 
such  a  man  a  chance,  and  that  it  would  in  the  long  run  ba  one  of  the  greatest  measures 
of  reform  that  could  be  accomplished. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  judge,  upon  hearing  the  evidence;  ascertaining  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  finding  out  all  the  surroundings  under  which  the  crime  was  committed,  would 
in  many  cases  prefer  to  send  a  young  man  of  this  kind  indeterminately  to  the 
reformatory  instead  of  to  the  penitentiary  ?     A.   I  do. 

Q.  Now,  give  us  your  views  of  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  this  community? 
A.  1  don't  know  that  1  would  like  to  define  it,  further  than  to  take  it  generally. 
All  crime  is  disobedience,  the  one  thing  you  have  to  inculcate  is  obedience  and  I  would 
try  to  inculcate  this  in  the  first  place.  Disobedience  is  the  exercise  of  self-will  and  takes 
various  forms  ;  you  see  it  developed  in  the  want  of  parental  control.  It  is  the  want  of 
parental  control  which  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  I  believe  leads  to  crime. 
The  parents  don't  look  after  their  children  or  they  are  brought  up  in  bad  homes  in  which 
the  parents  lead  a  dissolute  life,  and  when  you  find  parents  of  that  kind  how  can  they  be 
expected  to  inculcate  moral  principles  in  their  children.  1  have  no  great  sympathy  with 
the  idea  that  heredity  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  development  of  crime.  Natural 
instinct  will  no  doubt  guide  a  criminal  to  a  certain  course,  and  it  will  develope  in  a  cer- 
tain direction  He  will  have  idiosyncracies  in  a  certain  line,  and  if  he  is  a  debauchee  his 
lino  will  run  in  that  direction  ;  another  man  may  develope  into  a  smart  burglar  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  or  he  may  be  good  at  some  particular  handicraft.  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  culture.  Take  the  law  of  nature  with  regard  to  the  analogy, 
physical  and  mental,  in  man  ;  that  shews  you  what  can  be  done  simply  by  the  natural 
life ;  by  the  development  of  the  natural  qualities  of  mind  and  body,  but,  as  I  have  said, 
the  great  question  of  crime  hinges  upon  obedience  and  proper  parental  control.  I  think 
you  may  succeed  in  almost  seventy-five  per  cent,  with  the  youths,  where  you  cannot 
redeem  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  become  hardened  into  criminal  habits  in 
life. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  then  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  spend  money  in  reclaiming  the  young  ?  A.  No  doubt ;  but  not  so  much  to 
reclaim  as  to  keep  them  from  going  wrong.  I  said  when  you  commenced  with  me  this 
afternoon  that  drunkenness  was  often  charged  with  being  a  cause  of  crime,  and  I  attribute 
to  it  to  some  extent  the  production  of  crime.  While  alcohol  is  to  blame  for 
stimulating  people  to  crime,  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  the  initiatory  step  in  a  dissolute 
life,  and  1  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  cause  of  any  very  great  mental  trouble ;  I  have 
.questioned  a  great  many  medical  men  who  are  familiar  with  this  matter,  and  I  have 
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the  assurance  of  a  great  many  scientists  whose  specialty  lies  in  that  direction,  that  the 
brain  diseases,  generally  classed  as  lunacy,  are  attributed  to  the  use  of  liquor  to  a  far 
larger  extent  than  they  ought  to  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great  many  become  criminals  because  they  are  drunkards  f 
A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  For  instance,  a  man  squanders  his  means  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery  and  he 
takes  to  crime  to  makeup  his  losses?  A.  Yes,  an  I  not  only  thit,  but  his  moral  nature 
is  debased. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  can  you  account  for  cases  where  children  who  are  exceptionally  well 
brought  up  go  wrong  1  A.  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  natural  development,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  may  be  the  individual  influences  which  may  hive  been  at  work  upon 
them. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  not  crimes  against  the  person  largely  committed  under  the  influence  of 
intoxication?  A.  I  do  think  that  they  are  very  often  perpetrated  under  the  influence 
of  liquor. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  which  in  your  official  capacity  you  may  not 
care  to  answer.  You  know  that  there  is  an  idea  abroad  in  the  country  that  the 
sooner  the  government  takes  the  control  of  the  county  gaols  the  better,  and  that 
the  present  hybrid  system  of  municipal  and  government  control  is  not  a  good  one? 
A.  I  have  no  objection  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  question,  but  it  is  hedged  round 
with  so  many  difficulties  that  I  have  not  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  regarding 
it  myself.  In  the  first  place,  the  difficulty  of  the  gaol  system  in  Ontario  is  its  incon- 
gruity, its  want  of  uniformity.  There  are  no  two  gaols  alike.  Every  county  starts 
with  the  idea  that  they  should  have  a  different  gaol  from  tho  neighboring  county. 
Ono  of  the  great  difficulties  I  have  had  to  contend  with  is  the  want  of  structural 
uniformity  in  the  gaols  ;  and  you  have  to  attain  that  in  order  to  get  something  like 
a  uniform  system.  If  the  counties  were  without  the  structures  that  we  have  at  the 
present  time,  the  matter  could  be  regarded  in  a  very  different  light,  but  there  has 
been  a  large  amount  of  expenditure  under  the  present  system  and  what  are  you  to  do 
with  these  properties ;  are  you  to  do  away  with  the  values  that  are  already  created. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  a  government  to  manage  tho  gaols  of  this  country  from  a 
central  position  on  account  of  the  want  of  uniformity,  the  want  of  the  adoption  in 
many  respects  of  principles  that  would  have  adapted  them  to  the  necessities  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  I  hold  to  the  principle  that  every  criminal  is  a  ward  of  the 
government  and  should  be  taken  in  charge,  and  should  be  kept  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  government  without  any  interference  from  any  other  authority.  But  we  are  living 
in  a  democratic  age,  and  I  don't  know  what  government,  conservative  or  liberal,  having 
the  control  of  the  expenditures  of  the  province,  would  care  to  take  up  the  water 
of  constructing  a  new  series  of  gaols  without  having  the  views  of  the  people  directly 
before  them.  Governments  now  hesitate  to  enter  into  any  large  projects  involving 
expenditure,  for  they  know  that  there  is  always  danger  of  their  being  called  upon  lo 
answer  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  with  some  of  our  small  county  populations  it  would  be  l>ett«  rte 
have  district  gaols  ?  A.  It  would  be  as  well  in  some  cases ;  but  I  would  like  to  say,  as  I 
pointed  out  this  afternoon,  that  the  county  gaol  being  used  for  lunatics  who  have  coiniuitutl 
no  offence,  and  other  persons  who  have  committed  no  offence,  you  have  ail  the  ra«chiiie  y 
for  putting  them  in  the  most  convenient  form.  If  you  were  to  take  thes-  *w*y  it 
would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  say  what  is  to  take  their  place,  and  the  counties  theinaHve* 
T  fear  would  have  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  question. 
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Q.  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  trouble  as  regards  the  counties  if  the  Government- 
paid  the  whole  shot  1  A.  Not  a  bit.  Get  the  money  not  from  the  people  bub  from 
Rome  other  source  and  it  would  be  all  right. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q  Group  four  or  live  of  these  county  gaols,  have  one  devoted  to  one  class  of  prisoners 
anc  another  to  another,  how  do  you  think  that  would  work?  A.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  work  well.  I  think  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  the  gaol  being  in  the  county 
is  economy.  The  cost  of  transfer  of  prisoners  for  long  distances  is  great,  and  if  you  had 
only  a  few  district  gaols  ami  great  distances  had  to  be  travelled  from  the  place  where  the 
prisoner  is  arrested  to  the  place  where  he  has  to  put  in  his  punishment,  the  expenditure 
involved  would  be  considerable. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  counties  adopted  the  poorhouse  system  and  the  Govern' 
raent  established  an  inebriate  industrial  asylum  for  the  drunk  and  disorderly  classes,  it 
would  largely  relieve  the  county  gaols  of  the  overcrowding  that  now  takes  place  1  A. 
It  would.  I  think  that  if  the  gaols  were  relieved  of  this  class  of  population  the  drunk- 
ards and  the  vagrants  that  are  now  sent  there,  and  who  are  not  a  proper  prison  popula- 
tion, they  would  be  large  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  an  inspector  of  prisons  as  regards  the  willing- 
ness of  county  councils  to  carry  out  your  recommendations?  A.  In  small  alterations 
and  improvements,  such  as  removing  dilapidated  portions  of  the  structures,  there  is  very 
little  difficulty,  and  I  have  experienced  but  little  delay  ;  but  with  such  alterations  as  have 
been  effected  in  Toronto,  Belleville,  and  Ottawa  gaols,  I  have  had  quite  a  little  to  do  to 
get  them  carried  out.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  at  Ottawa  where  I  have  had  to  £0 
the  length  of  threatening  a  mandamus.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  visited  the 
Ottawa  gaol  and  seen  the  excellent  means  for  classification  that  they  have  there  now. 
That  plan  was  suggested  by  myself  and  worked  out.  and  I  consider  that  the  Toronto- 
gaol  is  now  a  first-class  structure.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  committee  iri 
Toronto  to  take  in  hand  improvements  that  have  been  carried  out  there  recently.  They 
took  the  matter  up  with  energy  and  carried  it  out  well.  In  Belleville  they  took  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  consider  but  eventually  we  had  the  work  done.  In  the  Lindsay  gaol  the 
people  went  into  it  with  considerable  heart  and  they  added  two  storeys  at  a  cost  of  a 
couple  thousand  dollars  and  made  small  rooms  for  lunatics  and  sick  people,  and  thus  had 
a  complete  gaol.  I  have  never  found  the  authority  of  the  inspector  directly  disputed, 
except  in  the  case  of  Ottawa.  In  other  cases  I  have  found  difficulty  between  the 
sheriffs  and  the  gaolers,  but  not  to  any  great  extent;  the  sheriff  of  necessity,  so  long 
as  he  is  the  chief  executive  officer,  must  occupy  the  superior  place  ;  and  the  gaoler  should 
conform  to  his  wishes.  I  do  do  not  see  how  the  sheriff  cau  be  relieved  very  much  in 
the  event  of  the  Government  assuming  control. 

Q.  He  has  not  got  the  liberty  to  contravene  your  instructions  1  A.  I  have  never 
found  a  sheriff  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  where  the  gaoler  is  responsible  for  the  good  discipline  of  the 
prisoners  and  the  proper  management  of  the  gaol,  that  he  should  not  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  turnkey  I  A.  Then  invert  the  question,  and  say  that  the  sheriff  is  the  execu- 
tive officer  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  duty  on  the  part  of  the  gaoler, 
can  he  supervise  the  institution  thoroughly  in  the  absence  of  his  having  any  authority  to 
appoint  the  officers  ? 

Q.  If  a  prisoner  escaped,  would  you  have  anything  to  say  to  the  turnkey,  or  would 
you  hold  the  gaoler  responsible,  or  the  sheriff  ?  A.  I  would  hold  the  man  responsible  who 
had  been  derelict  in  his  duty ;  the  man  who  was  the  cause  of  the  prisoner  escaping. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  sheriff  should  be  called  upon  to  account  for  the  priff 
oners  escape  1     A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  should. 
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Q.  You  would  look  to  the  gaoler  as  the  officer  in  charge  ]    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  ought  he  not  to  have  the  appointment  of  such  an  important  official  a*  the 
turnkey  1  A.  Perhaps  he  ought.  It  is  not  contemplated  under  the  riles  that  either  the 
gaoler  or  the  sheriff  will  be  aggressive,  or  take  undue  action  ;  that  would  simply  cause  a 
hopeless  conflict  of  authority,  which  would  naturally  result  in  injury  to  the  public  service. 
I  would,  when  the  turnkey  is  appointed  to  his  position,  give  the  gaoler  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  opinion  in  a  quiet  way.  I  would  say,  here  is  a  new  man,  if  there  is  any-, 
thing  against  him  either  on  account  of  lack  of  ability  or  anything  else,  state  your  objec- 
tions. That  I  think  would  meet  the  difficulties.  The  gaoler  would  ba  CDnsulted,  while 
the  appointment  itself  would  actually  rest  with  another  authority. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Would  you  not,carry  this  a  little  farther  and  say  that  the  warlen  of  the  Central 
Prison  should  have  the  appointment  of  all  his  officers  ?  A.  I  think  the  same  difficulties 
are  involved  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  I  think  the  warden  of  the  Central  Prison 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment,  selection  or  nomination  of  his  guards.  He  and 
the  Inspector  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  appointments  of  late  years,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  bad. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  sound  principle  to  suppose  that  the  head  of  the  institution  is  the  beat 
judge  of  the  kind  of  officers  he  should  have  under  him  1  A.  As  soon  as  the  head  of  an 
institution  reports  against  a  man  and  shows  that  his  usefulne33  is  gone,  I  don't  want  that 
man.  Want  of  usefulness  or  ability  in  his  position  is  just  as  bad  a  defect  in  an  officer 
as  some  act  of  rascality. 

Q.  Have  you  printed  rules  for  the  Central  Prison  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  for  the  Mercer  Reformatory?  A.  No.  I'll  tell  you  my  reasons. 
When  I  came  into  the  position  I  found  a  set  of  rules  printed  ;  they  were  in  type ; 
they  were  corrected  and  a  great  many  alterations  made  in  them  They  had  been 
drawn  up  and  put  in  form,  and  were  in  proof  when  I  saw  the  in.  There  was  a  case  that 
required  a  great  deal  of  investigation.  As  a  result  of  the  enquiry  I  found  that  if  I 
adhered  to  the  rules  I  would  have  to  condemn  an  officer  whose  services  I  did  not  want  to 
lose,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  waive  the  rules.  Then  in  the  following  spring 
I  commenced  to  revise  those  rules  again,  and  another  case  turned  up.  A  third  time  the 
rules  were  brought  up  and  were  in  proof,  but  they  got  astray  and  could  not  be  found 
until  a  short  time  before  my  late  colleague's  death.  I  have  revised  them  again  and  I  have 
had  to  submit  them  for  the  approval  of  the  Governor-in-Council.  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  handing  them  over  to  my  new  colleague. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  without  rules ;  how  do  you  manage  to  get  proper  discipline 
without  them  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  any  difficulty  in  the  matter  of 
discipline. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have  got  any  discipline  there  1  A.  I  do  not 
know  ;  I  think  there  is  some.  I  may  say  this  for  Mrs.  O'Reilly ;  that  there  is  no  person 
in  the  country  that  I  would  have  more  confidence  in  as  a  superintendent  She  has  a 
superior  manner,  and  her  influence  is  certainly  good  ;  but  there  are  inmates  there  that 
are  impervious  to  almost  any  discipline. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  conducive  to  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the 
gaols  if  you  had  a  system  of  promotion  for  the  officers,  tho  turnkeys  and  gaolers ;  don't 
you  think  that  the  prospect  of  promotion  would  be  an  incentive  to  the  better  performance 
of  their  duties  ?    A.  I  do.     It  is  certainly  disheartening  where  a  man  has  performed  his 
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duty  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  if  he  finds  that  no  encouragement  is  offered  to  him 
to  qualify  himself  for  a  higher  post.  The  classification  of  the  gaols  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  a  new  country.  You  have  to  provide  accommodation 
for  the  population,  both  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Some  cities  and  some  towns  at  one 
period  are  very  progressive,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  they  become  stagnant.  Others 
again  are  constantly  going  ahead.  I  would  certainly  approve  of  classifying  and  grading 
all  the  gaols  if  it  were  possible,  and  of  grading  tho  salaries  of  the  officers  as  well.  But  a 
gaol  erected  five  years  ago  might  have  been  fit  to  occupy  a  certain  grade  then,  but  owing  to 
the  change  of  circumstances  may  now  be  altogether  unsuitable  for  that  grade. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Are  the  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  of  females  under  the  direction  of  women  T 
A.  That  is  not  universally  the  case ;  there  are  one  or  two  where  there  have  been  medical 
men  as  superintendents  and  they  have  been  very  successful.  My  idea  is  that  there 
should  be  a  medical  superintendent  for  such  an  institution  as  tho  Mercer.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  the  present  management  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  I  think  there  should 
be  a  medical  superintendent ;  it  would  vastly  improve  the  discipline  to  my  mind.    . 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  There  are  a  large  number  of  people  in  nearly  all  the  gaols  who  ought  to  be  in  poor* 
houses.  Don't  you  think  that  some  action  ihould  be  taken  to  compel  the  authorities  to 
erect  poorhouses?  A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  Government  to  consider.  I  may 
say  that  in  this  room  down  below  I  have  fought  with  all  my  heart  against  making  it  com- 
pulsory for  the  counties  to  support  these  establishments  ;  but  I  have  completely  changed 
my  views,  and  I  think  that  every  county  should  be  made  to  establish  a  poorhouse. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  quicker  or  better  means  could  be  devised  for  trans- 
ferring lunatics  to  the  asylum  than  we  have  at  present  ?  A.  I  think  that  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult question.  A  great  deal  of  feeling  exists  against  lunatics  being  kept  in  the  gaols  a 
longer  period  than  is  supposed  to  be  necessary.  It  arises  from  a  good  many  causes.  First, 
through  there  not  being  room  in  the  central  institution  ;  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum 
has  the  right  of  admission  to  his  own  asylum ;  he  has  the  power  of  saying  whether  or  not  he 
shall  have  a  patient  thrust  upon  him.  He  has  so  many  spare  rooms  in  the  old  form,  and 
he  has  so  many  single  or  double  rooms,  and  you  get  a  suicidal  or  homicidal  patient  who 
might  be  thrust  upon  him  without  his  being  informed  of  the  history  of  the  case.  He  is 
not  allowed  sufficient  time  for  observation  ;  and  you  might  expect  dozens  of  homicides  or 
dozens  of  suicides  supposing  there  was  immediate  transfer  from  the  common  gaol  to  the 
institution.  The  reason  why  I  have  no  objection  to  lunatics  remaining  under  observation 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  the  local  authorities  an  opportunity  of  making  out  the  neces- 
sary documents  and  the  necessary  examination,  is  that  tho  cases  might  be  watched  there  ; 
but  I  think  it  should  only  be  a  day  or  two  at  most  if  the  symptoms  are  decidedly  danger- 
ous. All  the  cases  require  medical  treatment,  and  where  the  medical  treatment  can  effect 
good  work,  why  they  may  as  well  have  it  at  the  local  gaol  as  anywhere  else.  You  take 
the  old  men  and  women  in  a  similar  condition,  that  curative  treatment  would  not  have 
much  effect  upon  j  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  hurry  up  in  their  case. 

Q.  From  what  we  hear,  public  sentiment  is  pretty  strong  against  this  amongst 
people  who  have  no  particular  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  ?  A.  I  may  tell  you  how 
it  is  created.  There  wa3  an  acute  case  in  one  of  the  gaols  and  the  surgeon  wrote  up  to 
me  respecting  it,  in  order  to  urge  the  necessity  for  immediate  action.  There  were  six  or 
se ven  other  lunatics  in  the  gaol.  1 1  got  into  the  local  papers  that  there  were  six  or  seven 
in  that  gaol  and  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised  all  over  at  the  dilatoriness  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  I  looked  for  the  papers  and  we  had'nt  one,  except  the  one  that  this  same 
surgeon  had  signed.  He  was  the  means  of  raising  this  cry ;  but  it  turned  out  that  there 
was  really  no  ground  for  complaint  at  all.  I  may  say  that  the  surveillance  is  exercised 
not  only  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  the  cases,  but  in  the  interests  of  the1 
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patients  themselves.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  medical  men  sometimes  give  certificates  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  more  lunacy  than  there  is  about  us,  and  it*  great  care  were  not 
exercised,  there  would  be  any  number  of  scandals. 

Q.  Are  there  many  persons  committed  to  the  common  gaols  as  lunatics  who  are 
not  proper  subjects  for  an  asylum?     A.  There  are. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  there  are  a  great  many  old,  infirm,  decrepit,  and  weak- 
minded  people  whom  their  relatives  want  to  get  rid  of  and  that  they  sometimes  take  this 
means  of  doing  so  1     A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  You  cannot  suggest  any  plan  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  ?     A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  How  would  it  do  if  a  kind  of  reception  ward  were  established  in  the  asylums 
for  this  class  of  patients,  where  they  could  be  placed  under  observation  for  a  time, 
where  the  medical  superintendent  would  be  able  to  examine  them  and  learn  their 
history,  and  in  a  general  way  make  a  diagnosis  of  the  cases?  A.  I  think  the 
present  system  is  equally  good.  This  asylum  here  might  have  facilities  now  for 
dealing  witli  a  larger  number  cf  cases,  but  I  doubt  if  even  yet  they  would  have 
accommodation  for  the  reception  cf  all  this  class  of  patients  direct.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  different  classes  of  patients  were  dealt  with  at  the  different  asylums.  You 
might  take  chronic  cases  to  one  institution  and  others,  which  are  likely  to  be  successfully 
treated,  to  another — men  to  one  institution  aud  women  to  another.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
advisable  simply  to  transfer  these  lunatics  and  dump  them  down  at  the  door  of  the  insti- 
tution. I  may  say  that  we  have  the  accommodation  and  have  had  for  the  last  two 
months  for  more  than  our  present  requirements  here,  and  we  will  be  transferring  one 
section  of  our  inmates  to-morrow  to  the  new  buildings  at  Mimico.  We  will  transfer 
sixty  female  patients  from  the  Toronto  asylum.  This  will  give  us  accommodation  for 
sixty  male  patients  in  that  institution  and  we  can  balance  this  up  by  taking  persons 
from  Kingston  and  Hamilton. 

Dr.  Hosebrugh. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  should  be  appointed  to  the  staff"  of  the  Central  Prison,  that  is, 
as  regards  character  and  qualification  ?  A.  That  is  a  very  wide  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
they  should  be  men  of  sterling  upright  character  ;  examples  to  the  whole  community  ;  men 
of  decisive  character,  level  headed  fellows,  men  not  given  to  tattling,  not  given  to  familiar- 
ity with  the  officers  or  the  prisoners,  men  that  would  realize  the  vast  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  them  ;  one  man  might  do  more  mischief  on  this  staff  than  many  would  do  in 
other  positions.  They  should  be  strictly  temperate :  I  mean  temperate  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  need  to  bo  abstainers. 


James  Massik,  Warden  of  the  Central  Prison,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  warden  of  the  Central  Prison  1     A.  Ten  years  ago. 

Q.  H-ive  you  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  other  institutions  of  a  similar  character  ? 
A.  I  have  visited  a  number  in  the  United  States,  and  latterly  several  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  institution  ?  A.  In  point  of  cells  about  330.  The 
present  population  is  about  340  or  341.  The  highest  number  that  we  have  ever  had  in 
at  one  time  during  my  regime  was  444  ;  the  lowest  250. 

Q.  Of  the  prisouers  committed  to  the  Central  Prison,  what  proportion  are  sentenced 
direct  to  the  prison  ?  A.  This  varies  in  different  years,  but  I  should  say  about  one-half  of 
them.  The  remainder  are  sentenced  to  the  common  gaols  and  transferred  under  warrant. 
Those  who  are  sentenced  to  the  county  gaols  are  not  confirmed  criminals  ;  they  are  largely 
'J3  for  first  offences,  both  felonies  and  misdemeanors. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  record  or  book  in  your  institution  in  which  an  account  of 
the  conduct  of  every  prisoner  is  entered  ?  A.  No  ;  we  don't  keep  a  record  of  every 
prisoner's  conduct.  We  keep  a  record  of  misconduct  so  far  as  those  who  violate  the 
prison  rul^s  are  concerned,  but  not  of  those  who  are  well  behaved.  You  will  understand 
this,  that  although  under  the  prison  rules  there  is  no  record  kept,  there  are  certain  marks 
^against  them,  and  the  evidence  of  bad  conduct  is  the  marks. 

Q.  You  have  no  system  whereby  a  sentence  may  be  shortened  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  such  an  institution  as  yours,  such  a  system  could  be  introduced 
advantageously  1     A.   Well  ;  it  could  for  those  under  long-term  sentences. 

Q.  Have  you  many  of  these  ?  A.  Not  a  great  proportion.  The  average  term  of 
sentence  is  between  six  and  seven  months  and  has  been  for  several  years. 

Q.  Could  the  indeterminate  system  of  sentence  be  carried  out  in  your  prison  with  short- 
date  prisoners  ?  A.  1  think  not.  The  indeterminate  sentence  would  apply  in  this  way.  A 
man  commits  an  offence  for  which  the  minimum  would  be  two  years  and  the  maximum 
tea  years,  and  you  got  them  for  every  offence  on  the  calendar  with  the  exception  of  murder. 

Q.  Are  you  an  advocate  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  a  peuitentiary  1  A.  Yes, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  I  have  looked  into  it  very  closely  at  Eimira  and 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  I  have  seon  it  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  A  man  who  has  abandoned  himself  to  a 
life  of  crime  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  pursue 
a  career  of  crime  unless  he  is  kept  away  from  it  altogether.  The  only  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  shut  him  up  and  protect  society  from  his  depredations.  Assuming  that  the  mini- 
mum would  be  two  years  and  the  maximum  ten,  a  man  gees  in  on  the  indeterminate 
sentence  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  his  character — whether  he  is  likely  to 
reform  or  pursue  a  criminal  course.  There  are  certain  traits  clearly  developed  in  the 
prisoner  that  outline  what  his  future  life  would  be  ;  but  a  man  might  pursue  a  different 
course  of  life  after  he  is  liberated,  especially  if  he  is  allowed  to  leave  on  parole.  It  works 
as  a  deterrent  of  crime  in  this  way.  After  you  release  a  man  on  this  system  you  can 
bring  him  back  again  and  keep  him  for  the  maximum  term  if  you  wish.  The  experience 
has  been  that  it  works  satisfactorily  as  regards  those  who  are  released  ;  that  result  is 
claimed  at  any  rate  for  the  system  as  it  is  in  operation  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  send  men  who  fall  into  crime  through  accidental 
circumstances,  to  the  penitentiary  to  mix  up  with  old  and  hardened  criminals  for 
long  terms  ;  or  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  tu  have  a  prison  on  the  principle 
of  Eimira,  under  a  law  which  would  give  the  courts  the  option  of  sending  to 
it  first  offenders,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  reform  .'  A.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  institution  such  as  you  have 
described.  To  a  man  who  commits  a  first  offence,  who  is  not  a  confirmed  criminal,  one 
month's  imprisonment  even  is  of  far  more  importance  than  a  year  to  a  confirmed  criminal. 
The  confirmed  criminal,  it  seems  to  me,  expects  and  looks  for  it  ;  but  a  man  who,  under 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  commits  an  offence,  regards  it  very  differently,  and  he  often 
regrets  bitterly  having  been  so  foolish.  I  think  the  opportunity  should  be  given  as 
regards  this  class  for  shortening  the  sentence  by  exemplary  conduct. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  instead  of  building  another  Central  Prison  it  would  be  a  wise 
course  to  have  a  prison  somewhat  on  the  Eimira  principle,  established  by  the  Dominion 
Government  ?     A.  I  do. 

Hon,  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  From  a  Provincial  standpoint  would  it  not  bo  unfair  to  the  Province  if  we 
established  an  institution  for  prisoners  of  that  class  who  would  under  other  circumstances 
•be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Dominion  Government  ?     A.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary 
who  would  be  proper  subjects  for  a  prison  or  reformatory  conducted  on  the  Elrnira 
principle  ?  A.  I  think  there  must  be,  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  on  the  subject  to  give 
a  definite  opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  could  not  be  satisfactorily  worked  in 
the  Central  Prison  under  its  present  circumstances.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  some 
board  or  official  clothed  with  power  to  reward  a  prisoner  who  conducts  himself  entirely 
to  your  satisfaction  by  a  remission  of  a  portion  of  his  sentence  ?  A.  I  would  approve  of 
that  form  of  reward.  I  may  say  that  quite  a  few  have  been  pardoned  and  allowed  to  go 
out  through  my  recommendation  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  through  the  Attorney- 
General,  where  they  were  held  under  very  severe  sentences  for  the  offences  for  which 
they  were  committed. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  should  be  some  well  understood  system  whereby  if  » 
piisoner  gave  such  evidence  of  reformation  as  was  satisfactory  to  the  authorities,  he 
should  be  absolutely  entitled  to  a  remission  of  part  of  his  sentence  ?  A.  If  the  power 
rested  with  the  Attorney- General  of  the  Province  to  liberate  a  man  who  earned  a  remission 
of  his  sentence  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  this  would  be  likely  to  secure  mere  eye  service  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner  and  to  make  a  good  prisoner  and  not  a  good  man?  A.  Unless  it  was 
properly  hedged  about  with  limitations  it  would  be  unfair.  The  man  who  conducts  him- 
self best  in  gaol  and  who  has  in  view  a  reduction  of  his  sentence  will  not  violate  the 
rules  in  his  own  interest,  and  in  order  to  make  this  principle  effective  it  would  require 
to  have  attached  to  it  a  parole  system ;  but  I  think  that  with  a  proper  parole  law  you 
would  be  able  to  make  provisions  which  would  meet  the  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  should  be  the  aim  of  any  proceedings  taken  against  offenders  who  have- 
committed  first  offences  ?  A.  Punishment  should  be  administered  as  a  corrective  and 
then  the  treatment  should  be  more  largely  reformatory.  A  child  commits  an  offence 
against  its  parents  ;  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  unpunished  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  child.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  a  man  when  he  has  grown  up.  There  should  be  a  certain  amount 
of  corrective  measures  accompanying  the  crime  and  then  you  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  reformation  of  the  criminal. 

Q.  Has  not  the  idea  of  reformation  become  the  leading  idea  in  treating  criminals  ? 
A.  Yes,  it  has  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  also  think  that  this  Province  should  follow  as  fast  as  possible  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  in  this  direction?  A.  I  think  so.  In  justice  to  society  it  should 
rfcla'm  the  wrong-doers.  We  are  trying  in  a  humble  manner  to  reclaim  them,  and  we 
succeed  in  many  instances.  Many  hundreds  pass  through  the  Central  Prison  who  never 
return  to  crime.  I  know  large  numbers  in  the  city  now  holding  respectable  positions 
who  have  served  their  term  in  the  Central  Prison. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Were  there  not  always  some  who  never  returned  to  crime  again  even  when  prisons 
were  conducted  in  the  worst  possible  manner.  A.  There  were  some  certainly,  but  not 
nearly  the  number  that  there  are  now. 

Q.  We  know  that  crime  is  decreasing  all  over  the  world?  A.  Yes,  except  in  the 
United  States. 

Q,  Are  the  number  of  recommitments  decreasing  in  anything  like  proportion  to  the 
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first  commitments?  A.  I  do  not  think  they  are.  I  think  the  effect  of  our  system  is  to 
keep  the  young  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  confirmed  criminals ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
same  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  old  and  confirmed  criminals.  I  found  in  Edinburgh 
0ne  woman  who  had  been  convicted  367  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  How  does  the  system  of  rewards  operate  in  the  prisons  in  which  it  is  followed  ? 
A.  I  can  say  so  far  as  the  Central  Prison  is  concerned,  that  we  have  introduced  the 
system  of  giving  men  task  work.  After  a  man  finishes  his  task  we  pay  him  for  whatever 
other  work  he  does.  I  find  that  this  is  a  great  incentive  to  men  to  do  good  work  in  the 
prison. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  We  have  heard  everywhere  that  criminals  feared  the  Central  Prison.  What 
reason  is  there  for  the  prisoners  preferring  the  penitentiary  1  A.  That  is  easily 
explained.  I  believe  in  strict  discipline,  and  I  hold  to  this  belief.  When  I  entered  upon 
my  duties  as  warden  of  the  Central  Prison  I  had  large  sympathies  with  the  prisoners.  I 
thought  I  could  reclaim  every  man  that  entered  there,  but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  to 
apply  the  principle  of  punishment.  I  found  that  I  had  to  treat  them  firmly  as  well  as 
kindly  and  I  then  laid  down  certain  strict  rules  of  discipline.  That  is  one  reason  why 
the  prisoners  object  to  the  Central  Prison.  Another  reason  is  this,  I  hold  to  the  view 
that  when  a  man  forfeits  his  liberty,  through  bid  conduct,  preying  upon  society,  and  is 
put  inside  a  prison,  he  should  be  subject  to  the  regulations  under  which  it  is  worked.  If 
we  were  to  allow  people  to  send  in  whatever  they  liked  to  the  prisoners,  those  delicacies 
and  little  luxuries  which  so  many  are  fond  of,  the  tendency  would  be  to  destroy  the 
discipline  which  we  enforce.  The  proper  position  for  a  prison  I  think  is  to  make  it  a 
deterrent  to  the  commission  of  crime.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  treatment  should 
be  unnecessarily  severe,  that  you  should  make  the  prisoner  suffer  to  any  great  extent.  The 
dietary  of  the  Central  Prison  is  well  cooked  but  it  is  not  liberal.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  system.  We  give  every  man  sufficient  food  ;  in  fact,  we  are  obliged  to  do  this 
to  get  the  proper  amount  of  work.  The  whole  secret  of  the  matter  is  that  every  man  must 
work  ;  hard  labor  is  attached  to  the  sentence,  and  in  all  cases  we  insipt  upon  the  carrying 
out  of  the  sentence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  delinquent  generally  abhors  labor  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  men  naturally  rebel  against  discipline  1  A.  They  do  for  a 
time.  In  the  case  of  the  penitentiary,  a  man  is  allowed  to  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleases  ; 
at  least  I  have  heard  so.  The  man  who  is  willing  to  work  and  to  learn  something  has 
no  objection  in  mv  opinion  to 'go  to  the  Central  Prison. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  punishment  as  regards  those  who  fail  to  perform  a  fair  amount 
of  work  ?  A.  I  am  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  strong  believer  in  the  Pauline  doctrine  that, 
*'  If  any  would  not  work  neither  should  he  eat." 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  do  not  allow  them  to  use  tobacco  in  the  Central  Prison.  Don't  you  think 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  dislike  the  prison  ?  A.  Yes,  it  is  one  of  the  reasons, 
I  have  no  doubt.  I  may  explain  with  regard  to  the  reason  why  I  prohibit  the  uso  of 
tobacco,  that  I  regard  it  as  a  luxury,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  that  prisoners  should 
have  luxuries.  Another  reason  I  have  against  its  use  is  that  it  is  against  cleanliness. 
When  the  men  used  tobacco  they  expectorated  all  over  the  floors,  and  when  I  prevented 
this  they  would  take  a  slice  off  their  bread  and  use  it  as  a  spittoon.  These  filthy  habits 
on  the  part  of  the  men  were  so  contrary  to  my  nature  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  remove 
tobacco  altogether ;  and  I  think  that  the  men  are  in  a  better  condition  of  health  for  it. 
In  very  many  cases  the  men  when  they  have  gone  out  have  thanked  me  for  arresting  awl- 
curing  them  of  the  habit  that  they  themselves  hated. 
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Q.  I  don't  use  tobacco  ;  but  if  a  man  who  is  an  inveterate  smoker  is  deprived  of 
tobacco,  his  punishment  would  be  twice  as  S3vere  as  mine  1  A.  Yes,  but  tobacco  is  not 
a  necessity. 

Q.  There  is  a  paragraph  in  Mr.  Massie's  report  that  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  his 
statement  as  to  how  the  men  regard  the  Central  Prison.  Here  is  what  the  report  says : 
<kThey  serve  the  brief  periods"  (some  of  the  worst  specimens  of  the  criminal  class) 
u  usually  at  outdoor  employment  then  resume  their  depredations  on  society  and  that  with 
invigorated  health  acquired  by  the  regular  habits  and  liberal  fare  provided  at  the  expense 
of  the  Province,  in  return  for  which  they  do  just  as  little  as  it  is  possible  to  get  off  with 
in  the  shape  of  labor  while  in  prison,  a  place  which  of  course  becomes  to  them  not  a 
terror  but  a  retreat,  and  while  they  follow  this  illegitimate  mede  of  living  they  are  but 
pests  on  society,  valueless  for  any  good  purpose,  whereas  if  they  were  sent  up  under 
indeterminate  sentence  and  made  to  learn  by  a  system  of  grades  and  marks  the  value  of 
obedience  to  the  higher  laws  which  ought  to  prevail  in  them,  and  at  the  same  time  if 
they  were  educated  as  means  have  been  provided  for  in  this  prison  and  instructed  in  some 
one  of  flu*  trades  carried  on  here,  there  would  be  some  hope  that  when  ultimately 
liberated  on  parole  they  would  be  permanently  reformed."  Does  this  apply  to  your 
prison  or  to  the  county  gaols  ?  A.  It  applies  not  only  to  the  Central  Prison  but  to 
the  penitentiary  as  well. 

Q.  According  to  this  you  make  out  that  the  Central  Prison  is  a  pleasant  resort  for 
some  men  and  not  at  all  the  place  of  terror  that  some  people  have  described  it  to  be! 
A.   It  is  for  some  men  ;  we  have  some  men  who  don't  want  to  leave. 

« 

Q.  Then  }  ou  are  not  such  a  terror  as  you  hold  yourselves  up  to  be  ?     A.   I  think 

our  discipline  has  a  wholesome  effect  as  a  general  rule. 


Toronto,  November  13th,  1890. 

rre$pnt—L    W.    Langmuir,   Esrj^  Chairman  ;  Hon.    Chas.    Drurv,   Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin, 
Dr.  Kosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  E^ 

Rev.  Arthur  H.  Baldwin,  Rector  of*k\N  Saints'  Church,  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  Hon.  G. 
W.  Allan  and  Mr.  W.  II.  Rowland,  representing  the  Trustees  and  Managers  of  the 
Toronto  House  of  Industry,  were  present. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Baldwin,  sworn. 

The  Chairman.  \ 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  are  desirous  of  placing  sofym  facts  before  the  Commission 
respecting  vagrancy  ?  A.  It  was  on  the  subject  of  vagrancy  generally  that  we  came  here 
to  speak.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  give  some  ^statistics.  I  have  come  here 
and  have  asked  certain  members  of  the  Board  to  come  with  ^ue  to-day,  because  I  have 
found  that  in  cities  of  the  Unit* d  States  which  have  three  tinges  the  population  we  have, 
there  is  only  a  tithe  of  the  number  of  vagrants.  It  seems  almdbst  incredible  that  we  had 
1,481  tramps  last  winter  in  one  institution  in  this  city,  and  thaV  some  of  the3e  tramps 
actually  stayed  for  nearly  two  hundred  nights.     Three  hundred  a\>d  fifty  stayed  for  one 


night,  three  hundred  for  two  nights,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-se^n  for  three  nights, 
and  so  you  go  increasing  until  you  come  to  get  twenty  and  twenty-cue  staying  one 
hundred  and  eight  nights.  I  find  also  that  we  had  last  year  one  hundV^d  and  fifty  who 
had  been  with  us  the  year  before,  so  that  you  have  a  regular  army  of  thcst*»  people.  Now, 
our  difficulty  is  just  this  ;  we  are  obliged  so  take  them  in  every  night,  as  we  uU  not  wigh 
to  have  anybody  in  the  city  of  Toronto  begging  for  lo:lgir.gs.  We  have  a  rule  th*t  they 
must  be  tubbed  every  night.  That  is  one  of  the  provisions  upon  which  we  most  rigcx^,.. 
ously  insist,  and  mo,t  people  know  that  it  is  injurious  to  a  man's  health  to  be  tubbed  tSy. 
198  nishtn  in  unbroken  succession.     If  the  baths  were  cold  it  would  not  matter,  but  we 
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are  obliged,  on  account  of  the  troubles  we  have  with  vagrants,  to  use  hot  water.  It  seems 
a  great  pity  that  these  people  should  be  allowed  to  go  in  and  dwell  there  and  do  nothing 
but  cut  a  little  wood,  as  we  insist  upon  their  doing,  in  the  morning,  as  some  return  for 
the  accommodation  they  have  received.  List  winter  we  had  not  so  much  of  this  work 
for  them  as  we  co  lid  desire,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  season.  We  could  not  send  them 
to  the  Toronto  gaol,  because  that  would  ba  simply  making  criminals  of  them,  and  if  once 
we  broke  them  in  to  going  there,  these  people  would  find  the  gaol  ten  times  more  com- 
fortable than  our  quarters.  If  you  give  men  a  good  time  in  the  gaol  you  are,  with  the 
loafing  system  that  is  now  going  on,  doing  them  a  great  deal  of  harm.  I  thought  that 
perhaps  this  might  be  a  little  lever  in  the  direction  of  prison  labor.  Of  course,  if  a  man 
taken  up  for  drunkenness  and  petty  theft  has  a  pleasant  time  and  enjoys  it  more  than  if 
he  were  at  liberty,  he  would  be  quite  content  to  live  in  the  gaol  instead  of  the  House  of 
ludustry,  but  we  feel  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  send  men  down  there,  and  especially  if 
there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do.  We  think  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  make 
men  who  won't  work,  work,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  This  note  from  Mr.  Williamson, 
the  Receiving  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Industry,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
this  vagrancy  trouble. 

**  Rev.  A.  H.  Baldwin, 

Sir,  I  beg  to  state,  for  your  information,  that  during  the  years  1883  and  1839  there  were 
between  1,400  and  1,500  casual  lodgora  admitted  to  the  casual  wards,  and  in  1889  and  1890, 
1,481,  of  whom  I  estimate  at  a  rough  calculation  about  150  of  the  sama  individuals  returned  a 
second  season. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)    R.  M.  Williamson. 

Bcceiviwj  Clerk." 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  they  consider  that  if  they  have  27  or  30  vagrants  at  onetime, 
that  is  a  very  large  number,  and  they  have,  I  believe,  a  million  people  in  Philadelphia. 
We  have,  1  suppose,  about  175,000  inhabitants,  and  yet  we  have  over  100  vagrants  at 

night. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  were  only  27  vagrants  dealt  with  altogether  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia?  A.  Yes,  they  only  take  them  in  for  three  nights.  They  have  a  place 
similar  to  ours  there,  but  not  so  good.  They  have  ju3t  a  small  house  and  a  large  covered 
yard  for  the  purpose  of  providing  work  for  the  men,  splitting  wood,  and  so  on.  They  are 
not  quite  so  gentle  as  we  are.  They  turn  them  out  very  early,  while  it  is  yet  dark.  If 
they  are  more  than  three  days  there,  these  vagrants  have  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Correction,  and  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  other  prisoners.  In  Baltimore,  with  a 
population  of  between  400,000  and  500,000,  they  have  no  provision  whatever  for  tramps. 
Here  we  do  everything  that  humanity  can  devise.  We  have  a  large,  though  plain  build- 
ing, clean,  substantial,  nice  ;  good  tubs,  boiling  water,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  for  them. 
They  have  night  gowns,  blankets,  wire  mattresses,  beds. 

Q.  How  do  you  treat  a  man  when  he  comes  in  in  the  first  instance  1  A.  We  wash 
him,  give  him  a  nights'  lodging,  then  in  the  morning  he  has  breakfast  and  then  he  has  to 
cut  a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood.  If  he  refuses  to  do  this  we  refuse  to  let  him  in  another 
night.  If  we  could  show  that  there  would  be  some  good  in  sending  these  men  to  Toronto 
gaol,  and  we  could  conscientiously  do  so  we  would  ;  but  once  they  get  there  and  find  that 
there  ia  no  special  work  to  do,  nothing  but  a  little  pleasant  gardening  of  some  kind,  it 
increases  their  appetite  for  that  kind  of  life,  and  this  is  likely  to  pro  luce  criminals. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  whether  the  1,400  odd  men  who  have  come  under  your  review 

are  chiefly  foreigners  or  native  born  ?     A.  A  good  many  are  from  the   States,  but  there 

are  also  a  good  many  from  different  parts  of  Ga-nada,  who  flock  to  Toronto  for  their  winter 

quarters.     A  great  many  are  entered  as  having  come  from  Hamilton.     This  might  simply 

Ifejiave  been  their  last  stopping  place.     A  great  number  are  strong  able-bodied  men  who  are 

*te  capable  of  earning  their  living  at  occupations  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  enquired  whether  it  is  really  want  of  work  that  has  driven  these 
men  into  this  kind  of  life,  or  constitutional  laziness  and  a  desire  to  avoid  work  ?  A.  I  fear 
that  it  is  constitutional  laziness  with  a  great  many.  Not  many  of  those  150  men  who  came 
back  last  winter  after  they  had  been  in  the  house  the  winter  before  were  really  desirous  of 
obtaining  work.     Those  who  stay  over  200  nights  are  constitutionally  lazy  men. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  whether  many  of  the  vagrants  who  go  to  this  institution  belong 
to  the  drunken  class  1  A.  I  do  not  know  that  drunkenness  has  much  to  do  with  their 
position.  These  men  are  like  bees,  they  go  out  through  the  country  in  the  summer  time  and 
they  are  as  great  a  curse  to  the  Canadian  farmer  then  as  they  are  to  us  in  tho  winter  time. 
It  is  idleness  that  they  are  looking  for  and  not  work.  They  pretend  to  be  in  search  of  work 
and  when  a  farmer  gives  them  anything  to  do  they  leave  him  in  the  lurch  and  go  away  at 
an  awkward  time.  Wo  have  100  people  who  come  to  us  winter  after  winter,  and  then  in 
the  summer  time  go  out  and  feed  on  the  Canadian  farmers.  I  think  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  and  that  was  my  object  in  coming  here 
and  I  am  very  thankful  to  these  gentlemen  who  have  come  with  me  to-day.  Possibly 
some  of  them  may  be  able  to  give  you  better  ideas  than  myself  as  to  what  should  be 
done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  suggest  as  the  cure  that  there  should  be  some  means  whereby  these  parties 
may  be  obliged  to  work  ?  A.  Yes.  I  think  that  if  a  man  found  that  he  was  obliged  to- 
work  for  another,  and  that  he  himself  derived  no  benefit  from  the  proceeds  of  his  labor, 
he  would  be  more  inclined  to  work  for  himself  in  order  to  get  money.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  get  rid  of  them  if  we  continue  to  give  them  charity.  To  keep  them  in  comfortable 
quarters  and  to  allow  them  to  live  in  idleness  is  not  a  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  his* 
•  tory  of  England  shows  how,  in  the  past,  such  men  would  not  work  if  by  any  means  they 
could  depend  upon  others  for  their  support,  but  when  the  work  test  was  applied,  there 
was  no  encouragement  for  them  to  become  paupers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  city  of  Toronto  is  in  a  position  now,  if  we  had  the  legis- 
lative authority  to  maintain  a  workhouse  here  on  the  basis  of  those  at  Cleveland  and 
Detroit  and  other  large  cities  in  the  United  States  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  believe  it  would 
pay.  Even  if  we  did  not  get  a  sufficient  amount  out  of  the  labor  of  the  men  it  would  pay 
to  keep  them  there  to  prevent  their  loafing  on  the  commuuity  outside.  Of  course,  amongst 
them  there  are  vast  numbers  who  are  really  honest  men  and  who  try  to  get  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  taking  over  the  institution  which  you  have  now  and  making  it  a  house  of  cor- 
rection— obtaining  legislative  authority  to  deal  with  this  class  as  they  do  in  Detroit  ?  A, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  city. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  productive  labor  could  be  carried  on  with  this  class  of 
people?  A.  I  do  not  see  why  these  men  should  not  be  put  at  productive  labor. 
There  are  institutions  in  the  Lower  Province  where  th'».y  take  hold  of  men  and 
make  them  do  useful  work  for  their  maintenance.  At  some  of  the  Government  institu- 
tions there  they  make  shoes  and  chairs  and  do  carpenter  work  and  different  things,  and 
these  men  are  turned  out  as  honest  men.  I  see  no  reason  why  Toronto  gaol  should  not 
be  a  house  of  correction,  I  don't  see  any  necessity  for  having  gaols  where  the  prisoners  can- 
not be  kept  employed. 

Q.  But   would   it  not   be  better    to   have   such    a    place   outside  a  gaol?     A.   It 
would  ;   I  think  for  some  men  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  they  were  sent  to  gaol. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  say  a  large  number  of  these  men  would  work  if  they  could  get  employment  I 
A.   Yes,  I  think  so.     That  is  proved  by  the  atatiaUcs.     You  seo  there  is  a  large  number 
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only  in  for  one  or  two  nights,  but  the  150  who  come  back  regularly  stay  there  as  long  as 
they  can.  They  would  stay  longer  if  we  did  not  give  them  notice  to  leave  in  the  spring 
time. 

Q.  If  you  carried  on  these  industries  that  you  spoke  of  in  a  prison,  would  it  not 
make  it  more  difficult  for  men  to  procure  employment  outside  the  prison?  A.  I  have 
thought  of  this,  and  in  my  opinion  the  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  work  done  in  the 
prison  has  been  that  under  the  contract  system,  the  work  has  been  sold  for  a  lower  price 
than  the  honest  manufacturer  outside  could  produce  it  at.  I  think  that  difficulty  might 
be  easily  avoided.  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  the  Government  has  a  perfect  right  to 
make  these  men  labor,  and  it  me  ins  a  reduction  of  the  taxes,  at  any  rate,  to  compel  them 
to  pay  for  their  support. 

Q.  But  would  you  not  be  creating  the  very  class  that  you  are  trying  to  cure  by 
driving  those  who  are  in  employment  outside  out  of  their  situations  ?  A.  I  do  not  see  that 
it  would  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  labor,  provided  proper  precautions  are  taken  that 
the  product  of  this  labor  shall  not  be  sold  cheaper  than  that  of  honest  labor  outside.  I 
think  that  the  work  should  be  done  on  the  state  account  principle. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Of  the  2,09C  persons  sentenced  to  Toronto  gaol  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly 
conduct  last  year,  would  not  a  large  number  be  of  the  vagrant  and  tramp  class?  A.  Oh, 
yes.  A  great  many  of  the  men  we  have  admitted  to  the  institution  have  tried  to  bring 
liquor  into  it,  and  others  again  have  tried  to  disguise  themselves  by  growing  beards  and 
different  things,  but  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  do  this  successfully,  because  they  have 
to  go  into  the  bath  every  night  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  their  bedroom. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  material  that  goc3  to  make  up  the  gaol  population 
of  the  country  ?  A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  They  would  be  very  trouble- 
some people  to  their  neighbDrs  wherever  they  might  be. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  I  see  that  in  addition  to  the  vagrants  that  you  had  there  were  250  sent  to  the 
Toronto  gaol,  and  very  probably  some  of  those  figuring  in  the  police  reports  figure  also  in 
your  returns  ?  A.  Some  of  them  are  capable  of  paying  for  their  lodgings.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  these  tramps  to  work.  One  night  a  lot  struck  because  they  were  not  suited, 
and  they  went  to  another  place  where  they  paid  for  their  lodgings — a  whole  host  of  them 
were  together,  and  I  believe  they  went  over  and  stayed  at  the  Queen's. 

Hon  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Cm  you  propose  any  clearly  defined  mode  of  dealing  with  this  nuisance.  Mr. 
Drury  has  suggested  legislative  authority  for  a  workhouse,  would  that  be  your  idea?  A. 
I  think  it  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  It  would  be  well  to  establish 
some  place  outside  the  gaol  so  as  to  make  some  slight  distinction  between  them  and  those 
actually  committed  to  the  prison. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  employ  this  class  on  such  work  as  filling  in 
the  marsh  ?  A.  I  do,  I  think  it  would  pay  to  keep  them  at  work,  even  if  it  were  not 
remunerative  work.     Perhaps  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  might  have  some  suggestions  to  ofler. 


Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  gave  evidence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  question  of  poorhouses.  We  have 
found  that  in  many  counties  the  gaols  are  filled  up  with  poor,  needy,  old,  homeless  people, 
and,  of  course,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  gaol  discipline  ?     A.  I  think  t>\^S&  ^^w^ 
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I  think  the  gaol  ought,  under  no  circumstances,  to  be  used  as  an  almshouse  or  place  of 
refuge.  It  ought  to  be  used  as  a  penal  institution.  My  recommendation  is  that  the 
House  of  Industry  should  be  simply  a  refuge  for  the  old,  feeble  and  disabled.  What  is 
termed  a  casual  waid  should  be  turued  into  a  house  of  correction  or  some  other  institu- 
tion of  that  kind,  and  worked  by  the  cily  on  strict  principles  for  that  class. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  abroad  that  the  establishment  of  poorhouses  would 
have  a  pauperizing  effect?  A.  I  suppose  that  is  the  idea,  but  I  cannot  imagine  anybody 
thinking  that  if  they  were  properly  administered  they  would  be  pauperising  or  demoraliz- 
ing in  any  way ;  but  if  relief  were  indiscriminately  given,  then  it  would  be  pauperising 
decidedly. 

Q.  To  provide  houses  for  these  aged  people — those  who  are  physically  incapacitated 
for  work  in  many  instances — would  not  have  a  pauperising  effect?  A.  Certainly  not. 
They  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  necessity,  there  must  be  a  certain  number  of  people  who* 
are  broken  down,  friendless  and  aged,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  society  te  provide  relief  for 
them.  • 

Q.  And  it  is  better  to  do  that  in  a  systematic  way  ?     A.  Decidedly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dkury. 

Q.  A  large  number  of  Old  Country  people  say  that  the  system  of  relief  there  is  a 
prolific  source  of  poverty,  that  many  people  relying  upon  the  state  making  provision  for 
their  old  age  don't  provide  for  their  old  age  themselves,  and  thus  the  result  of  the  system 
is  pauperising?  A.  No  doubt  the  almshouses  in  the  Old  Country  have  directly  had  this 
effect.  I  was  a  member  of  a  royal  commission,  charged  to  enquire  into  popular  education 
and  to  frame  a  scheme  for  it,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  enquire  into  endowments  of  all 
kinds,  as  it  was  thought  that  some  of  these  might  be  available  for  the  purposes  which  we 
had  in  view.  Certainly  from  our  enquiries  we  found  that  the  effect  of  almshouses,  or 
what  were  called  almshouses,  was  very  doubtful.  People  did  look  forward  to  them  as 
homes  or  places  of  refuge  in  their  old  age.  instead  of  making  provision  for  it,  but  I  da 
not  think  that  this  has  been  the  case  with  the  workhouses,  or  of  the  poor  law  system  of 
England  now.  The  decent  English  peasant  has  a  perfect  horror  of  going  to  the  work- 
house. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  It  was  indiscriminate  assistance,  almshouses  and  private  charity  that  pauperised 
the  people  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q  In  England,  a  man  knows  if  he  goes  to  the  workhouse,  or  if  he  accepts  relief  from 
the  guardians,  he  is  politically  disfranchised,  and  they  do  not  want  to  lose  their  votes, 
but  it  was  diflerent  when  they  received  relief  at  the  door  1     A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  what,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in 
the  community  1  A.  I  think  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  that 
question.  People  who  have  one  special  evil  in  their  eyes — intemperance — lay  it  all  to 
that,  but  it  often  arises  through  low  wages,  scarcity  of  work,  and  the  people's  suffering. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  is  a  cheif  factor  ?  A.  The  fact  is, 
that  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  you  have  to  be  very  cautious.  If  you  set  up  institu- 
tions like  industrial  homes,  you  have  to  be  very  careful  that  you  don't  hold  out  induce- 
ments to  people  to  neglect  doing  their  duty.  If  you  hold  out  an  inducement  to  an 
unprincipled  parent  by  letting  him  or  her  know  that  the  children  can  be  provided  for  by 
the  state,  these  persons  will  be  apt  to  neglect  to  take  care  of  them. 

Q    I  understand  that  an  act  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  last  year  gives  great 

scope  m  the  matter  of  removing   children  from  parents  who  fail  to  look  after  then> 

proj  er\y  1    A.  That  is  a  line   which   I   should  be  very  cautious  indeed  in   following^ 
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because  I  believe  that  the  parents  are  the  persons  who  ought  to  bring  up  their  young 
Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  on  charities  of  that  kind,  but  the  state  should 
be  very  careful  about  interfering  with  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  parent. 

Q.  Have  you  enquired  into  the  Barnardo  system  of  bringing  boys  into  this 
country,  and  if  so,  wh*t  aro  your  views  regarding  it  ?  A.  That  question  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  a  conference  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  which  I  am  chairman.  From 
inquiries  we  have  made  I  think  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  Barnardo  boys  have  not 
swelled  the  list  of  juvenile  crime,  but  I  think  it  is  an  open  question  whether  this  com- 
munity, in  its  present  state,  can  absorb  any  more  of  this  element.  An  idea  seems  to> 
prevail,  as  regards   this  matter,  that  we  have  enough  waifs  of  our  own  to  provide  for» 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  these  children  who  are  taken  from  the  slums  of  the  large- 
cities  of  the  old  country,  with  their  defective  organisms  in  some  instances,  and  heredi- 
tary tendencies,  are  apt  to  fall  into  crime]  A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  had- 
brought  distinctly  before  mo  any  special  proof  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  our  own  waifs  should  receive  the  first  attention,  that  we 
should  find  homes  for  them  before  going  outside  the  country  ?  A.  I  think  our  ownt 
children  should  be  considered  before  others.  The  question,  as  I  have  said,  is  now  before 
the  Associated  Charities,  and  we  will  have  a  deliverance  upon  it  at  our  next  meeting. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  given  much  consideration  to  the  truant  law  and  to  juvenile  vice,  which 
according  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  commission  is  intimately  associated  with 
truancy  ?  A.  u  Yes,  although  I  don't  carry  the  figures  in  my  mind,  I  recollect  in  the 
report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  it  was  stated  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truancy 
in  the  schools.  Of  course,  this  is  a  bad  thins;,  and  it  defeats  the  proposed  object  of  the 
public  school  law  altogether.  There  is  no  reason  why,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  man  who  has 
no  children  should  pay  for  the  schooling  of  the  six  children  of  a  man  who  has  to  pay  for 
his  own.  The  justification  of  it  is  that  you  should  educate  all  classes,  as  ignorance  is- 
very  dangerous  to  the  community.  I  fear  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  enforce  school 
attendance.  To  enforce  a  truancy  law  would  require  machinery*  and  also  the  support  of 
public  sentiment. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Is  it  not  enforced  in  England,  Mr.  Smith  ?  A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak: 
of  that.  1  have  not  been  in  England  for  twenty  years  since  the  system  was  in  opera- 
tion, and  I  have  not  kept  entirely  abreast  of  English  legislation.  But  things  aro  differ- 
ent there.  The  government  has  more  power  and  enforces  its  power  more  than  the 
government  here. 


Hon.  G.  W.  Allen,  gave  evidence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  on  the  questions  that  we  have  been  discussing  1  A.  I 
emphasize  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Baldwin  very  strongly.  I  deprecate  this  class 
being  sent  to  gaol.  I  think  some  such  institution  as  has  been  suggested,  a  place  where 
tht  y  could  be  compelled  to  work,  would  be  a  great  desideratum.  I  think  that  being  sent 
to  ^aol  does  no  good  whatever,  because  a  man  going  there  naturally  feels  a  certain 
amount  of  degradation  and  every  increasing  year  witnesses  the  return  of  this  class  of 
pusoners.  There  are  three  classes  of  paupers:  first,  those  who  are  rather  infirm  and 
cannot  get  a  certain  kind  of  work  for  which  they  are  fitted,  except  in  the  summer  • 
beyond,  ;t  very  considerable  class  of  men  who  go  about  from  place  to  place%  le&vvN^^oab 
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place  when  wages  do  not  suit  them  and  going  somewhere  else ;  third,  a  certain  number 
who  are  really  bona  fide  residents  of  a  place,  but  who  cannot  get  work.     As  regards 
those  who  go  from  place  to  place,  I  know  some  who  have  gone  from  Brantford  to  Wood- 
stock, and  from  that  on  to  some  other  place.     They  regularly  roam   about  the  country, 
and  get  a  job  for  a  few  days,  but  they  won't  do  steady  work  at  any  one  place  and  they 
gravitate  towards  Toronto  and  stay  here  in  the  winter  time.      I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
see  the  House  of  Industry,  as  now  constituted,  and  the  House  of  Correction  mixed  up 
together.     I  do  not  think  that  this  would  work  at  all  well.     As  it  is  now,  the  House  of 
Industry  does  a  good  work,  and  I  question  how  far  a  House  of  Correction  would  be 
successful  in  dealing  effectively  with  that  class.      Some  years   ago  a  committee  was 
appointed,  of  which  I  was  chairman,  to  fit  up  the  old  gaol.     It  was  fitted  up  and  it 
hud  an  exceedingly  healthy  effect  on  a  large  number.     With  regard  to  young  waifs 
brought  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  may  say  that  for  many  years  I  was  con- 
nected with  a  sort  of  committee  for  placing  out  a  number  of  lads  sent  out  by  charitable 
individuals  in  England,  amongst  them  being  Lady  Howard,  Lord  Kinnaird,  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton.     These  were  not  the  children  of  criminal  parents,  however,  but  orphans 
and  healthy,  strong  lads  they  were.     When  they  were  brought  out   there  was  always 
something  sent  to  provide  for  any  expense  tint  might  have    been  incurred  in  connec- 
tion   with    them.       A    pound   and    sometimes   two    pounds  was   sent  out  to  provide 
clothes.     Those  boys,  at  any  rate,  were  all  right,  and  they  were  found  very  useful.     I  do 
not  say  what  they  may  be  now.     Both  boys  and  girls  were  sent  out,  and  amongst  the 
farmer**  there  was  great  competition  for  them.     In  some  instances  the  money  sent  out 
for  their  outfit  was  never  required,  and  I  have  known  where  the  pound  has  gone  up  to 
eight,  nine  or  ten  pounds.     The  children  were  really  doing  well  and  did  not  need  the 
money.     I  met  one  of  the  boys  on  the  street  not  long  ago.     He  is  now  a  yong  man,  and 
he  said  to  me,  "  I  am  one  of  Mr.  Kinnaird's  boys.     I  have  got  a  place  of  my  own  and  I 
am  doing  well."     I  have  heard  it  said  that  theso  boys  learn  the  ways  rf  the  country  as 
they  grow  up,  and   they  are  infinitely  more  useful  than  the  vagrants  that  go  out  at  an 
older  age.     Whether  it  will  be  found  out  that  we  have  got  enough  of  them  now  or  not, 
I  do  not  know.     I  know,  that  as  regards  one  gentleman,  who  takes  a  very  prominent 
part  in  bringing  these  boys  to  this  country,  very  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  the  children.      I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  do  something  for  our  own  waifs  and  provide 
for  our  own  children  first. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  The  House  of  Coirection  in  the  United  States  as  at  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  is 
an  establishment  where  ordinary  prisoners  are  kept  1  A.  My  idea  is  whether  you  call 
it  a  gaol  or  house  of  coirection  or  house  of  refuge,  it  would  be  an  unfortunate  thing 
to  send  these  nun  into  a  place  where  prisoners  are  sentenced  for  crime. 

The  CnAiRMAN. 

Q.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  to  meet  arises  from  the  fact  that  we 
liave  to  deal  with  about  6,000  drunk  and  disorderly  persons  out  of  about  13,000  committed 
to  the  gaols  of  the  country,  and  a  considerable  number  of  vagrants  besides.  Do  you  think 
if  the  government  saw  its  way  to  establish  an  industrial  institution  or  reformatory  with 
a  large  farm  and  garden  attached  and  perhaps  a  little  industrial  work,  which  would  give 
employment  to  the  greater  number  of  the  inmates,  that  the  tramp  population  could  be 
confined  there  with  these  drunk  and  disorderlies'?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  this  would  be 
objectionable  at  all,  particularly  if  the  place  to  which  you  are  sending  them  is  of  an 
industrial  character.  The  men  would  not  have  the  same  reputation  afterwards  as  they 
would  have  if  they  had  been  sent  to  gaol,  although  I  think,  Mr.  Howland,  will  make  the 
drunkard  out  to  be  worse  than  the  vagrant.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  plenty  of  labor 
at  this  establishment,  and  that  the  methods  employed  should  have  the  object  of  turning 
out  useful  citizens. 
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W.  H.  Howland,  Esq.,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  are  ex-mayor  of  Toronto  ?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  question  of  juvenile  criminality, 
and  vice  in  all  its  phases.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  your  views  in  your  own  way,  as  to 
what  is  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  this  growing  evil  ?  A.  I  believe  that  I  have  been 
in  closer  contact  with  the  criminal  class  than  any  man  in  this  province  for  the  last  nine- 
teen years.  I  believe  I  know  more  of  them  than  any  man  out  of  gaol.  My  judgment  is 
that  you  ought  to  make  a  principal  point  of  dealing  with  those  who  have  become  outcasts 
of  society,  from  the  age  of  twenty  downwards,  if  what  you  do  is  to  be  effective  in  reducing 
the  criminal  population  The  plan  I  propose  is  in  operation  to  a  large  extent  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  I  have  been  very  clear  about  it  for  a  long  time.  The  trouble  is 
that  there  are  loopholes  in  any  system  almost  that  exists.  Speaking  frankly  about 
children  going  wrong,  thero  are  two  main  reasons.  The  first  is  that  under  the  public 
school  system  our  children  are  idle  a  large  part  of  the  day,  and  the  only  thing  that  is 
-encouraged  is  physical  culture,  which  has  no  practical  side.  I  was  at  a  school  where 
there  were  large  numbers,  nearly  400,  and  some  of  the  wildest  boys  in  this  school  got 
attracted  by  some  sort  of  occupation.  Some  took  hold  of  printing,  and  some  took  hold 
-of  other  things,  but  every  boy  had  something  to  fill  in  his  time,  some  voluntary  training 
of  a  practical  kind,  and  I  think  this  system  prevented  many  of  them  going  to  the  dogs. 
I  think  the  idleness  that  we  see  around  owes  its  existence  in  some  measure  to  our  own 
fault,  in  providing  physical  culture  without  a  practical  side.  When  the  children  are 
turned  out  of  the  schools  at  four  o'clock,  and  are  allowed  to  run  about  the  streets,  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  working  people,  it  is  a  necessity.  The  streets  are  full  of  temptation 
to  children,  much  more  so  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  hundreds  of 
things  in  street  life  that  attract  children.  Tnere  is  another  point  I  wish  to  mention  just 
here.  I  think  children  are  destroyed  largely  by  following  some  gang  leader.  A  boy  has 
always  a  tendency  to  follow  a  leader.  I  knew  many  of  these  gang  leaders  during  my 
mayoralty,  and  I  broke  them  up.  There  is  one  boy,  to  give  an  illustration,  he  is  now  in 
Penetanguishene,  who  was  time  after  time  leading  others  into  trouble.  He  looked  like 
-eight  years  of  age,  yet  he  was  the  head  of  a  gang  and  gathered  a  number  of  others 
around  him.  He  was  really  over  eleven,  but  this  little  rascal  would  teach  these  other 
boys  to  steal  and  put  them  up  to  all  kinds  of  mischief.  At  the  present  time,  the  boys 
who  commit  petty  thefts  in  and  around  the  city  are  under  the  leadership  of  a  gang  leader. 
I  am  sure,  and  I  may  tell  you  as  a  fact,  that  two  or  three  of  the  boys  in  these  gangs  could 
have  been  saved  if  we  had  the  machinery.  The  moment  that  a  boy  becomes  attached  to 
a  gang  leader  his  parents  and  everybody  else  lose  all  control  over  him.  I  am  not  exagge- 
rating at  all,  I  am  telling  you  simple  facts.  I  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  it  costs  to 
keep  these  little  fellows,  and  to  provide  the  machinery  of  justice  to  deal  with  them. 
There  is  one  boy — we  began  to  know  him  between  1879  and  1880.  He  began  from  that 
time  until  1882  to  be  in  the  common  gaol,  commonly  for  small,  petty  offence,  for  which 
lie  would  receive  ten,  three  and  five  days,  and  so  on  ;  such  was  the  custom.  There  is  no 
punishment  in  that  system.  This  boy,  of  course,  gets  thoroughly  educated  in  crime  ;  he 
graduated  rapidly,  and  he  began  to  consort  with  a  harlot  at  fifteen  ;  then  we  find  his 
tumble  was  more  rapid.  In  a  wretched  hovel  his  mother  was  dying,  and  two  children 
were  crawling  over  her.  One  was  her  own  child  and  the  other  was  the  child  of  another 
girl.  They  were  both  crawling  over  this  dying  woman.  In  the  shed  outside  was  this 
boy  with  two  women.  This  was  a  sort  of  place  which  would  form  the  congregating  place 
of  probably  about  a  dozen  boys  who  would  go  in  and  get  their  quarter's  worth  of  oysters 
and  the  other  things  they  fancied.  Well,  this  boy  was  caught  at  fifteen,  and  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  three  years.  Then  he  was  out  a  little  while,  did  the  same  things  as 
before,  and  was  sent  to  the  Central  Prison  for  one  year.  Then,  strange  to  say,  he  was  sent 
to  Penetanguishene  for  three  years.  He  is  now  serving  six  years  in  the  penitentiary. 
There  you  have  thirteen  years  incarceration,  and  you  see  how  completely  this  youth 
becomes  a  charge  upon  the  public.  He  had  a  brother  who  went  to  gaol  a  little  eacUot* 
He  commenced  at  ten  years  old,  and  he  went  in  and  out  of  gaol  \u&\\.  \,^H^Vst  ^wws^a 
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varying  from  ten,  twenty  to  thirty  days.  About  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sentenced  to- 
Penetanguishene  for  four  years,  and  then  he  had  two  years  in  the  Central,  making  six 
years.  Now,  there  was  a  girl  in  this  family.  I  do  not  know  how  soon  she  became  a 
prostitute,  but  I  think  it  was  before  she  was  eleven  years  old.  She  was  sent  for  three- 
years  to  the  Mercer  Refuge.  The  total  time  of  this  family  in  gaol  has  been  twenty- 
two  years,  since  1879.  Now,  tbe  average  cost  for  maintenance  would  be  $3.50,  and 
without  counting  anything  for  capital  account  that  would  mean  $4,000,  and  $1,000  for 
expenses  of  arrest  from  the  time  that  they  were  in  gaol  first  That  would  bring  it  up  to 
$5,000  for  three  of  this  class,  who  might  have  been  saved  as  easily  as  possible.  My 
impression  is  that  this  average  cost  is  a  pretty  fair  one.  If  these  boys  had  been  sent  to* 
an  industrial  school  in  the  first  instance,  how  different  would  have  been  the  result. 

Q.  Has  that  institution  been  successful  in  reclaiming  many  ?      A.  1   think   our 
success  will  run  to  95  per  cent.     We  have  had  thirty  odd  out  already.     Now,  had  those 
children  been  sent  to  an  industrial  school,  the  cost  would  have  been  about  $1,000.    There- 
is  $1,000  as  against  $5,000.     That  gives  an  illustration  of  the  principle.     I  do  not  know 
that  such  facts  have  ever  been  absolutely  brought  before  you.     Now,  the  system  I  would 
recommend  is  this  :  I  would  establish  truant  schools  as  an  aid  to  industrial  schools.     Wo 
have  had  a  truant  school  established  in  the  city.     Why  I  got  it  established  was  this  :  I 
found  that  there  were  youngsters  by  the  fifty  who  had  never  been  in  the  hab  it  of  going  to- 
school  at  all ;  we  got  the  school  board  to  give  us  a  teacher  and  Mr.  Beverly  Jones  and  a 
few  friends  paid  the  rest  of  the*  expense.     I  think  that  fifty  children  a  year  have  been, 
reclaimed  by  this  little  place — what  is  called  a  truant  school,  established  for  children. 
The  school  board  have  not  been  in  favor  of  extending  this  system  of  truant  schools.     They 
look  upon  it  as  adding  to  their  expense,  and  they  say  that  parents  who  don't  see  Ule- 
ad vantage  of  sending  the  children  to  the  schools  should  be  made  to  suffer,  but  if  they  had 
the  right  mind  on  the  subject,  I  say  unhesitatingly  that  with  the  experie  >ce  we  have  had' 
with  our  truant  school,  they  should  have  these  institutions  all  over  the  cicy,  and  I  chink 
they  soon  will  have. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  would  you  work  this  truant  school  system  ?  A.  The  teacher  appointed  to- 
conduct  the  school  must  have  the  work  thoroughly  at  heart  to  begin  with.  If  you  go  to 
this  school  on  Elizabeth  St.,  you  will  find  it  one  of  the  beet  ordered  schools  in  Toronto. 
They  have  three  teachers  and  three  kindergarten  teachers  now. 

Q.  Did  you  provide  tbe  childrei)  with  books  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  t  A.  We- 
helped  tbem  in  many  ways,  and  we  got  hold  of  them  in  the  evenings  and  taught  them* 
a  little  work  of  different  kinds.  We  got  friends  to  give  clothes  and  ladies  to  make  them 
over,  and  then  we  had  an  auction  sale  of  these  things  for  the  children,  and  the  boys  had 
their  little  savings,  and  they  invested  these  savings  in  what  they  required  to  make  them 
decent.  The  prices  were  made  to  suit  the  savings.  I  have  known  a  boy  to  sleep  in  his 
best  clothes  to  keep  his  mother  from  selling  them  for  drink.  If  they  are  only  carried  on 
rightly  I  think  that  these  schools  would  be  the  great  essential.  The  next  thing  is  the  day 
industrial  school.  I  have  visited  these  schools  in  England,  and  those  in  the  States.  In 
Boston  they  have  a  beautiful  industrial  school. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  a  school  now  where  they  can  learn  mechanical  work? 
A  Yes. 

Q.  Should  the  children  be  fed  who  come  to  the  school  1  A.  Yes,  and  we  ought  to- 
give  these  children  in  connection  with  our  truant  schools  and  day  industrial  schools 
regular  meals.  When  you  see  them  they  always  look  as  if  they  were  hungry,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  have  reason  for  it.  Then,  as  I  have  said,  the  Industrial  Boarding  School 
comes  in.  The  industrial  school  should  be  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  send  their 
children  to  a  boarding  school.  People  who  are  well  off  send  their  unruly  children  to  good 
b  ;arding  schools.  The  Industrial  School  is  the  boarding  school  for  the  poor.  That  would 
be  for  the  children  who  go  about  the  streets,  who  are  beyond  the  power  of  their  parents,. 
and  who  are  now  sent  to  gaol  for  these  short  periods  I  have  spoken  of. 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  Would  you  have  these  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Government  ?  A.  I 
should  be  opposed  to  them  as  government  institutions.  Governments  do  some  things 
very  well,  but  there  are  certain  things  that  they  cannot  do.  In  the  first  place  they  have 
the  difficulty  about  controlling  the  appointments.  When  the  government  appoint  a  man 
to  a  position  he  has  to  be  kept  there  ;  they  cannot  remove  him  when  they  find  that  his- 
influence  for  good  has  gone.  We  got  a  splendid  man  in  our  Industrial  School  at  Mimico 
and  he  lost  his  influence  in  a  simple  way — he  began  chewing  tobacco  amongst  the  boys — 
and  from  that  moment  he  was  a  man  with  a  lost  character  in  their  eyes.  He  had  to  go  ^ 
but  you  could  not  turn  him  out  of  a  government  institution  for  a  thing  of  that  kind. 
These  boys  have  simply  to  be  studied  with  the  greatest  care  ;  they  watch  every  move- 
ment of  the  men  who  are  over  them,  and  the  moment  a  man  loses  character  in  their  eyes- 
he  loses  force  to  govern  them. 

Q.  Would  you  leave  this  matter  to  private  enterprise  ?  A.  You  take  the  English 
system.  In  England  the  Industrial  Schools  cost  the  government  half  a  million  a  year,  and 
the  proportions  of  the  contributions  are  55  per  cent,  from  the  government  grant,  33  pep 
cent,  from  subscriptions  and  local  funds,  and  about  7  per  cent,  from  the  parents.  I  think 
that  the  government  should  contribute  liberally  to  the  support  of  these  institutions,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  should  be  absolutely  under  the  government  control.  Other  reasons- 
I  would  urge  against  that  are  that  there  is  a  public  interest,  a  sympathy  and  watchfulness 
about  any  institution  that  is  supported  in  part  by  voluntary  contribution.  For  one-half 
of  its  maintenance  you  may  depend  upon  private  contributions,  and  for  one-half  upon  the 
support  received  from  the  government.  My  impression  is  that  by  this  means  you  will 
have  the  most  successfully  conducted  institutions.  As  regards  their  establishment,  we- 
should  put  the  Industrial  Schools  in  any  section  where  the  people  will  provide  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  the  buildings.  In  a  little  while  our  cost  of  maintenance  at  Mimico  will  be 
down  to  $2.50  a  week.  That  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  I  doubt  if  it  could  be  so  eco- 
nomically managed  if  it  were  under  the  government,  and  if  you  follow  my  advice  in  this, 
matter  the  Government  would  have  other  similar  institutions  in  different  parts  for  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  putting  them  up.  Then  I  think  that  Penetanguishene  should  be  stopped 
off  as  a  free  institution.  Stop  off  that  system  and  have  the  municipalities  pay  for  every- 
body they  send  there.  Dealing  with  this  will  enable  you  to  classify  felons  from  fourteen 
to  twenty.  Supposing  you  take  Penetanguishene  and  change  it  into  a  somewhat  different 
institution  for  boys  of  age,  that  is,  to  educate  them  properly  and  make  useful  citizens  of 
them  ;  then  you  might  attach  to  it  an  institution  in  the  Northwest  and  endow  it  with  a 
sufficient  land  grant.  Land  is  plentiful  enough  there,  and  there  boys  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty  could  be  trained  to  agriculture  and  be  given  to  understand  that  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  land  proprietors  when  they  showed  themselves  fit  for 
that.  I  think  it  is  a  great  stimulus  to  active  industry,  a  help  to  the  boys  to  do  their  best,  when 
they  realize  that  they  are  being  made  producers.  The  first  farm  colony  system  was  in 
Australia,  which  reclaimed  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  criminals  whose  descen- 
dants are  now,  I  may  say,  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  as  regards  position  and  wealth,  and 
some  of  them  are  helping,  at  the  present  time,  to  rule  the  world. 

Q.  What  are  your  ideas  as  to  heredity  in  crime  ?  A  I  don't  believe  in  heredity  as- 
producing  invariably  tainted  children.  If  you  take  the  poor  Irish  immigrants,  how  many 
of  these  people  have  made  their  way  in  the  country  to-day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  You  should  not  forget  that  these  aie  of  a  good  stock  and  are  a  religious,  virtuous- 
people  1  A.  I  do  not  know  that  you  could  imagine  anyone  beginning  under  poorer  and 
more  deplorable  and  more  miserable  circumstances  than  those  who  came  during  the  time- 
of  the  potato  famine,  but  they  are  able  to  make  their  way  notwithstanding  their  defective* 
rearing  and  upbringing 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  Then  you  would  reorganize  at  the  top  of  our  system,  Penetanguishene  ?  A.  I 
would,  and  have  it  under  a  good  man  like  Mr.  Massie,  and  help  this  man  in  every  way  as 
regards  the  management  of  the  institution. 

Q.  Tour  reformatory  system  would  stop  at  twenty,  you  make  that  the  limit  1  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  left  out  of  consideration  one  line  of  reformatory  work  which  forms  an 
important  element  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Young  men  between  twenty  and 
thirty  who  would  here  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  are,  in  some  of  the  American  States, 
-committed  to  an  adult  reformatory  as  first  offenders  on  what  are  known  as  indeterminate 
sentences.  Is  not  this  wanted  to  complete  your  chain  ?  A.  Yes  ;  but  I  was  drawing  a 
line  at  everything  bey  >nd  twenty.  What  you  refer  to  now  is  the  thing  that  has  been 
tested  in  Elmira  and  tested  in  other  places.  To  get  this,  if  you  have  good  men,  you 
would  merely  want  to  change  the  working  of  your  present  prisons  and  you  would  have  it 
within  your  reach  to-morrow  to  constitute  reformatories  for  those  over  twenty;  but  to  stop 
the  manufacture  of  criminals  is  what  I  have  been  advocating,  I  have  not  given  much 
attention  to  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  importation  of  those  children  from  the  Old 
Country?  A.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  children  have  been  carefully  selected.  They 
are  not  to  be  found  to  any  large  extent  amongst  the  waifs  of  the  cities  and  towns  here. 
I  may  say  with  reference  to  Dr.  Barnardo's  statement  that  there  would  be  no  demand 
for  our  waifs  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  that  our  experience  at  Mimico  is  that  when  our 
boys  go  out  they  stay  all  right.  Mr.  Jury  says  we  have  not  got  much  experience,  and 
that  may  be  true,  but  our  boys  so  far,  when  they  have  been  placed  out,  have  given  satis- 
faction. If  a  boy  is  put  into  a  kindly  family  he  gets  interested  in  his  surroundings  and 
he  wants  to  stay  ;  he  becomes  interested  in  the  cows  and  horses,  and  the  pigs  on  the 
farm,  and  the  farm,  and  is  as  happy  as  a  prince.  You  will  see  him  on  horseback  taking 
the  horses  to  water,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  he  seems  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  Ufa 
Our  farmers'  sons  are  coming  into  the  cities,  and  unless  you  fill  up  the  gaps  this  creates 
on  the  farms  they  will  go  out  of  cultivation.  1  have  no  fear  about  there  not  being  a  de- 
mand for  the  boys. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  those  girls  that  have  been  brought  out  by  Miss  Rye 
and  Miss  Macpherson  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  have  seen  Miss  Rye's 
figures  and  she  claims  that  the  results  are  upon  the  whole  very  satisfactory :  but,  she  says, 
that  if  one  girl  goes  wrong  each  paper  takes  it  up  and  passes  it  round,  and  this  same  girl 
gets  into  trouble  at  different  places.  Thus  you  see  it  does  not  take  more  than  four  or 
five  to  bring  the  whole  work  into  disrepute.     Miss  Macpherson's  work  stands  high. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  our  farmers  want  to  take  boys  who  won't  stop.  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo's boy  can't  run  back  to  his  father  and  mother,  or  to  any  kind  of  a  home  elsewhere, 
he  has  got  to  stay,  but  our  boys  would  be  inclined  to  run  back  home  again,  especially  a 
boy  whose  parents  are  in  the  city  and  who  has  tasted  city  life.  A.  Just  so,  and  we  must 
keep  track  of  ours  as  Dr.  Barnardo  does  of  his  boys.  If  anything  should  be  wrong  there 
goes  a  letter  like  a  shot,  and  an  officer  is  sent  after  the  boy  at  once.  There  is  a  man  right 
on  top  of  him  to  know  "  What  do  you  mean  by  this] " 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  As  an  ex-member  of  the  police  board  I  would  like  to  have  your  views  about  the 
commitment  over  and  over  again  of  drunkards  to  gaol.  A.  I  think  it  is  a  horrid  practice ; 
I  think  it  is  an  abominable  and  degrading  thing,  and  none  of  them  are  reformed  by  it.  The 
drunkard  in  the  first  portion  of  his  drunkenness  is  a  criminal,  because  he  would  probably 
drink  deliberately  on  account  of  his  liking  for  it,  and  in  the  latter  end  he  is  a  slave.  To 
perfect)?  cure  a  drunkard  you  must  begin  with  him  at  an  early  stage  in  his  career.  A 
man  ought  to  be  punished  for  neglect  of  his  family,  but  to  send  a  man  down  to  herd  with 
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criminals  in  gaol  simply  because  he  has  become  a  slave  to  drink  demoralizes  him  com- 
pletely. I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  place  for  the  treatment  of  this  class.  I  think 
your  suggestion  about  an  industrial  asylum  is  a  splendid  thing,  where  you  can  confine 
tramps  and  vagrants,  who  are  nearly  all  drunkards.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  result  of 
this  kind  of  work.  I  believe  that  a  farm  would  be  better  than  any  other  kind  of  in- 
stitution ;  and  the  tremendous  productiveness  of  the  land  through  the  amount  of  labor 
bestowed  upon  it  would  be  such  as  almost  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  entire  establish- 
ment. What  do  you  think  forty  acres  of  land  would  produce  ?  Our  boys  at  Mimieo 
produced  $2,850  worth  of  stuff  last  year,  including  milk  and  nearly  all  the  butter  they  con- 
sumed. We  bring  the  manure  out  from  the  city  and  keep  the  land  in  the  highest 
condition.  Then  our  boys  do  such  work  as  draining  and  fencing,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  permanent  improvement,  and  would  bring  the  total  up  to  about  $4,000. 
I  think  you  will  say  that  very  few  farms  in  the  country  of  the  same  size  produce- 
more  than  that.  I  believe  that  by  the  farming  system  you  will  produce  more  money 
than  you  would  by  any  other  industry.  I  am  not  saying  this  because  Mr.  Jury 
is  here  ;  I  think  hard  work  is  a  great  thing  for  these  prisoners.  The  unions  are 
quite  able  to  fight  their  own  battles,  and  have,  I  think,  a  righteous  claim  to  resist 
such  competition,  but  you  take  the  women  who  are  employed  in  laundry  work.  They 
have  to  get  their  living  and  have  no  union  to  protect  them,  and  it  is  a  cruel  thing 
that  they  should  be  cut  out  by  institutions.  Work  has  to  be  provided  of  course, 
but  the  evil  features  should  be  minimized  as  much  as  possible.  My  remedy  is  the 
land. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  farmers  having  pny  objection  1  A.  Xo  ;  we  have  got 
all  the  unsettled  lands  before  us.     It  will  never  make  any  difference  to  the  farmer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  I  observe,  Mr.  Howland,  that  you  have  in  each  of  the  Mimieo  cottages  pro- 
vision for  a  normal  number  of  about  fifty.  It  has  been  a  question  with  some  persons 
who  have  given  attention  to  this  subject,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  a 
smaller  number  in  the  cottages  1  A.  When  we  can  accommodate  in  that  institution  200 
boys  I  think  I  would  bring  them  down  to  about  thirty  in  a  cottage.  I  would  have  them 
under  a  cottage  father  and  mother,  and  as  soon  as  a  boy  is  all  right  and  his  home 
feelings  are  thoroughly  restored,  and  his  character  is  moulded  into  a  proper  line,  I 
would  place  him  out. 

Q.  At  some  institutions  they  dislike  the  idea  of  keeping  the  boys  for  any  length 
of  time  because  they  get  false  ideas  of  life,  and  are  not  so  well  able  to  adapt  themselves  to 
their  circumstances  when  they  leave  1  A.  I  want  to  give  these  boys  tastes  that  will  put 
them  above  the  criminal  class.  Tou  want  to  take  away  from  them  the  ideas  that  criminals 
have  of  a  feast  of  oysters  in  a  dirty  old  shed.  Tou  want  to  put  right  ideas  into  their 
heads  to  sh  >w  them  that  that  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  they  should  aspire  to  in  an 
honorable  life.  You  should  accustom  them  to  having  everything  nicely  done,  to  cleanly 
habits,  to  respectable  surroundings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  But  if  you  put  these  high  ideas  into  their  heads  might  they  not  become  dissatisfied  - 
with  a  fourth  rate  farmer's  house  ?     A.  1  would  not  put  them  with  a  fourth  rate  farmer. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  they  ought  to  rough  it  just  the  same  as  others  ?  A.  I  would  let 
them  rough  it.  A  boy  enjoys  roughing  it,  but  he  does  not  cease  to  be  clean.  You  and  I, 
when  we  go  away  for  a  while  in  the  summer  will  stand  roughing  it,  and  so  will  these 
boys,  but  they  would  always  have  a  taste  for  a  decent  place  to  live  in,  and  nice  surround- 
ings. There  are  few  artizans'  homes  in  Toronto,  of  a  late  date  of  construction  where  you 
will  not  find  wainscot  ted  walls,  colored  glass  doors,  and  nice  glass  in  the  windows.  As 
Mr.  Mark  Stewart,  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  for  Scotland  remarked  when  I 
showed  him  some  of  our  dwellings,  "  The  world  is  improving  so  far  as  material  things  go,, 
under  the  influence  of  education,  and  we  are  improving  the  tastes  of  the  people.11 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  boys  will  learn  to  work  there  as  hard  as  they  must  work, 
assuming  that  they  go  out  on  a  farm  such  as  our  farms  in  this  country  are  ?  A.  I  think 
that  the  boys  would  rather  work  on  a  farm  than  in  the  school,  and  I  think  our  labor  is 
just  as  severe  and  just  as  hard  as  the  work  they  should  get  on  the  farms.  Our  object  is 
to  make  these  boys  really  useful  when  they  go  on  the  farms.  They  are  taught  carpenter- 
ing and  other  trades,  so  that  when  they  leave  us  they  are  really  handy  lads. 

Q.  Your  management  is   constantly    keeping  before   them   the   reality   of   work  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  institution  life  upon  the  boys,  is  it  good 
or  bad  ?  A.  An  institution  of  the  ordinary  kind,  where  boys  are  jammed  together  in  one 
building,  is  not  good  for  boys.  I  think  where  fifty  boys  are  put  together  in  a  cottage  as 
they  are  now  at  Mimico,  the  number  is  rather  too  much.  Get  it  down  to  thirty-five  or 
forty,  and  aim  at  making  the  life  there  as  much  like  home  life  as  possible,  and  I  think 
you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  it  My  own  belief  is  that  children  who  have  this  class  of 
training  are  the  better  for  it,  and  I  think  the  better  the  system  of  training  the  greater 
the  results  you  are  likely  to  achieve.  I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  is  greatly  overlooked 
with  us.  Take  an  agricultural  country  like  Denmark.  There  are  forty-nine  high  schools 
for  farming  there. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  And  this  is  institution  life,  too?  A.  It  is.  We  are  giving  far  too  little  attention 
to  the  teaching  of  handicrafts  and  to  instruction  of  a  practical  kind  at  our  schools.  We 
are  filling  the  cities  with  book-keepers  and  clerks,  and  you  would  be  astonished  to  know  the 
average  wages  of  some  of  the  young  men  you  see  in  these  capacities,  dressed  up,  with 
watch  and  chain  and  that  sort  of  thing.  They  think  they  must  do  something  in  the  way 
-of  genteel  employment ;  they  are  pretty  near  starving,  and  you  can  employ  many  of  them 
at  $5.00  a  week.  'What  is  the  remedy  for  this  ?  My  remedy  is  to  put  industrial  things 
in  the  schools.  When  I  was  in  Chicago  I  was  in  the  school  of  practical  training.  A 
master  was  teaching  carpentering,  and  he  gave  an  excellent  object  lesson  to  the  pupils. 
He  showed  them  on  the  blackboard  the  designs  of  different  articles  and  how  to  handle 
and  to  use  tools.  He  gave  them  a  vast  amount  of  information  as  to  the  particular  kind 
of  timber,  where  it  came  from,  what  it  was  used  for  ;  and  the  boys,  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied, were  interested  and  instructed.  The  result  of  such  training  is  to  give  them  a  taste 
for  practical  work.  I  say  that  such  training  has  a  much  higher  value  than  so  called 
physical  culture  that  you  can  have. 

Q.  What  experience  have  you  as  regards  keeping  the  boys  at  school  ?  A.  We  have 
no  difficulty  whatever. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  when  a  boy  ought  to  be  sent  out  t  A.  We  first  want  to 
Testore  what  is  called  the  home  feeling.  This  has  been  lost  through  the  neglect  of  the 
parent  or  through  other  causes  before  the  boy  comes  to  us.  Following  this  restoration, 
the  boy  becomes  settled.  You  watch  over  him  for  a  while  and  see  if  any  restlessness 
manifests  itself  in  his  disposition,  and  when  you  think  that  the  boy  is  capable  of  being' 
removed  you  find  a  place  for  him.  Of  course,  as  regards  religious  training  there  is  no 
■question  of  the  importance  of  this.  I  don't  believe  in  separate  schools  from  the  outside 
point  of  view,  but  I  believe  in  separate  schools  so  far  as  industrial  schools  are  concerned. 
The  boy  who  attends  the  public  school  has  home  training  and  industrial  training,  and,  you 
must  assume,  religious  training.  I  contend  that  in  an  industrial  school  you  must  have 
definite  religious  training  in  which  differences  are  not  emphasized.  The  next  thing,  of 
course,  is  to  train  the  boy  to  habits  of  work.  This  will  take  some  time,  for  a  boy  is  lazy  at 
first,  but  when  he  goes  plodding  away  and  goes  through  lessons  in  the  same  way,  we 
know  that  he  is  making  progress  both  at  his  manual  work  and  head  work.  When  you 
have  restored  the  home  feeling  thoroughly  in  the  boy,  and  have  an  influence  over  him 
so  that  you  feel  you  can  trust  him,  you  are  pretty  nearly  safe  to  conclude  that  he  will 
not  abuse  your  confidence.  This  may  come  to  one  boy  in  six  months,  to  another  in  a 
longer  period,  and  as  regards  some  boys  no  doubt  you  will  never  get  it  at  alL 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What,  in  most  cases,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  children  being  brought  to  you  ? 
A.  Well,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  find  that  boys  are  partly  driven  wrong  by  their 
parents'  habits  and  bad  management.  Many  people  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  children. 
It  is  astonishing  how  neglectful  they  are,  and  the  children  take  advantage  of  these  chances 
to  go  against  their  own  parents. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  any  regular  amounts  from  the  parties  with  whom  you  put  these 
boys  on  farms  1     A.  Oh,  yes.     We  begin  very  low  and  get  more  as  the  boys  improve. 
We  are  only  three  and  a-half  years  old,  but  we  have  nice  letters  from  many  who  are 
•out,  and  if  a  boy  goes  wrong  we  send  an  official  to  enquire  into  the  cause. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  farm  is  a  right  place  for  a  boy  of  this  kind  1  A.  I  do  think  it  is 
the  place  for  a  boy,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  the  place  for  a  girl.  I  don't  think  the  girls 
ought  to  be  sent  out  to  milk  cows  or  to  atcend  to  chores  or  work  outside  the  house.  With 
*  hired  man  servant  there  it  would  simply  put  them  in  the  way  of  temptation. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  they  might  do  this  just  as  well  as  our  farmer's  daughters? 
A.  The  farmers'  daughters  are  brought  up  under  different  influences.  They  have  wisdom 
and  strength,  and  know  how  to  do  right. 

Q.  They  are  as  good  as  anybody  in  the  world  ?  A.  They  are;  but  it  is  very  different 
with  these  girls.  They  have  been  taken  away  from  houses  where  they  have  been  brought 
up  with  imperfect  ideas  of  morality  and  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  and  a  farmer's 
iiouse  would  often  be  to  them  a  place  of  danger. 

Q.  But  your  idea  is  that  the  farm  is  the  place  for  the  boys  ?     A.  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglix. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Probation  system  of  Massachusetts  1  A.  I  know  it. 
There  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to  mention — at  industrial  schools  in  England  and  a 
great  many  institutions  on  the  continent,  children  are  kept  until  their  parents  return 
from  work.  These  boys  who  are  left  to  run  about  the  streets  are  simply  ruined  in  the 
lapse  of  time  between  the  dispersion  of  the  school  and  the  return  of  the  parents  to  the 
home.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if  we  could  provide  some  practical  training 
in  the  schools  between  the  hours  that  children  leave  now  and  the  time  they  would  return 
to  their  homes  in  the  evening. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  introduce  this  practical  training  into  the  schools 
here  ?  A.  I  do  ;  it  is  practicable  in  Austria,  and  it  is  practicable  in  Germany,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  it  would  help  to  make  a  prosperous  country.  Every  roan  has  some  trade 
in  Austria,  no  matter  how  distinguished  his  family  may  be;  they  all  have  occupations.  I 
<lo  not  think  there  is  anything  that  could  be  more  serviceable  in  a  community. 

Q.  In  regard  to  boys  running  about  the  streets  at  night,  what  would  you  do?  A. 
Keep  them  off  the  streets,  it  can  be  easily  done. 

Q.  We  found  Industrial  School  management  in  Massachusetts  partly  entrusted  to 
ladies,  and  partly  to  gentlemen,  subject  to  inspection  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  who  are 
allowed  to  visit  the  institution  and  report  upon  it  to  the  State  Board,  which  consists  of,  I 
think  three  or  five  members.  In  some  States  there  were  more  appointed,  three  Democrats 
and  three  Republicans,  and  they  claim  that  this  removes  the  institution  out  of  the  hands 
of  politicians.  Do  you  think  that  we  could  incorporate  anything  of  this  kind  into  our 
system  in  Ontario  ?  A.  I  think  if  you  had  a  thoroughly  good  system,  and  a  really  first- 
class  inspector,  you  would  be  all  right  As  to  a  Board  of  three  Democrats  and  three 
Republicans  it  may  be  all  right  over  there,  but  we  don't  have  the  necessity  for  that  here 
yet.  I  think  the  simpler  you  can  make  the  machinery  the  better,  but  there  should  be  an 
appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  Industrial  Schools,  and  Instructors  for  children  receiving 
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government  grants.  There  is  one  in  England  now,  and  a  splendid  man  he  is,  with  hia 
whole  heart  in  his  work.  Generally  speaking,  the  less  machinery  you  have  about  an. 
Industrial  School  the  better.  The  work  is  the  more  effective  when  it  is  done  by  a  few 
people.     The  difficulty  is  to  find  the  right  class. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make,  Mr.  Howland  ?  A.  There  is  one  thing 
only  I  would  like  to  say,  that  I  hope  the  Commission  will  do  everything  they  can  to  pre- 
vent a  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  being  sent  to  gaol  for  any  offence.  The  gaol  is  the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  a  criminal  career,  and  I  trust  the  report  of  the  Commission 
will  be  such  as  will  absolutely  prohibit  them  from  sending  children  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  a  child  who  has  committed  an  offence  ?  A.  I  would 
send  the  child  back  home  again — anywhere,  rather  than  to  gaol.  A  good  receiving  home 
should  be  established  where  children  accused  of  crime  could  be  sent. 

Dr.  Roskbrugh. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  bringing  boys  up  before  the  police  court  1  A.  I  think  it 
is  a  scandalous  thing,  especially  as  we  have  an  act  authorizing  the  appointment  of  three 
commissioners  for  the  trial  of  children's  cases.  Judge  Boyd  offered  to  act  under  this,  and 
I  offered  myself  to  arrange  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  room  and  to  find  accommodation 
and  then  all  they  would  have  had  to  find  would  have  been  the  constables  to  bring  them  there 
and  they  would  not  do  it.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  bring  children  up  in  the  public  court 
in  the  presence  of  such  an  assemblage  as  daily  attends  there.  As  you  say,  the  probation 
officer,  if  that  system  were  adopted,  could  find  out  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  the 
court,  at  any,  rate,  would  be  in  possession  of  the  facts  to  enable  them  to  form  some  kind 
of  judgment  as  to  the  proper  course  to  adopt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  If  we  went  so  far  as  to  have  an  officer  make  the  necessary  enquiries,  what  would 
you  do  with  the  children  meanwhile  1  The  gaols  and  the  police  cells  would  not  be  the 
place  for  them.  A.  That  would  be  easy  enough,  there  could  be  a  house  of  detention  in 
the  city  in  connection  with  the  industrial  school.  There  ought  to  be  some  such  building 
where  we  could  place  a  boy  before  taking  him  into  the  school.  There  should  be  some 
place  of  the  nature  of  a  place  of  detention.  For  that  matter  it  might  be  a  portion  of  the 
building  where  the  commissioners  would  sit  and  try  the  cases.  That  is  all  practicable 
enough. 

Q.  It  is  only  desirable  to  know  whether  it  could  be  obtained  without  much  expense  t 
A.  That  could  be  easily  overcome. 

Dr.  Roskbrugh. 

Q.  You  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the  Mercer  Reformatory.  Have  you  any 
recommendation  to  make  with  regard  to  that  institution  ?  A.  Well,  my  impression  is 
this,  that,  constituted  as  it  now  is,  there  is  no  chance  of  classification  there.  There  is  no 
intelligence  exercised  in  the  original  committal  of  the  prisoners.  Tou  take  a  woman 
who  is  drunk  and  who  has  only  begun  the  life  of  prostitution,  she  is  brought  up  and  is 
allowed  to  go  again  and  again  with  a  small  fine  until  she  has  become  perfectly  hardened. 
These  could  be  reformed  if  they  were  sent  at  once  to  the  reformatory.  There  is  no 
chance  of  the  reformation  of  the  large  number  of  those  who  go  there,  because  they  are  in 
so  many  cases  hardened  cases,  still  the  institution  has  done  pretty  well  altogether.  I 
think  of  those  who  go  in  a  great  many  don't  go  back.  The  influences  there  are  kindly 
and  the  results  in  many  cases  are  good,  but  it  is  not  answering  all  the  purposes  that  it 
ought  to  answer,  simply  because  the  right  class  are  not  sent.  I  think  every  woman  of 
lost  character  ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to  do  better,  but  the  provision  for  that  at  the 
Mercer  is  defective  until  better  classification  can  be  had. 
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Q.  In  regard  to  the  girls'  refuge  there,  do  you  think  that  is  conducted  on  a  proper 
principle  ?  A.  I  do.  I  think  the  Girls'  Industrial  Refuge  is  managed  in  the  best  possi- 
ble way,  but  I  question  if  that  is  the  best  place  for  it. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  It  was  placed  there  only  because  there  was  no  other  accommodation,  it  was 
intended  to  be  only  a  temporary  place  for  them ;  it  was  never  intended  that  they  were  to 
be  permanently  located  there  at  all.  A.  My  idei  is  that  the  girls'  place  should  not  be 
there. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  I  understand  that  both  in  the  refuge  and  the  reformatory  there  are  weak-minded 
girls  and  women  who  are  allowed  to  go  away  and  come  back  again,  do  you  think  this 
ought  to  be  ?  A.  Certainly  not,  I  do  not  think  that  the  weak-minded  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  go  back.      They  should  be  taken  care  of  in  a  proper  home. 


Lieut. -Col.  H.  J.  Grasett,  sworn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  You  are  the  Chief  of  the  Toronto  Police  ?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ?     A.  Since  December,  1886. 
Q.  You  had  previously  commanded  the  Grenadier  Regiment.     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
A.  I  regard  drunkenness  as  beyond  all  question  the  source  of  more  crime  than  any  other 
vice. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  by  a  great  many  witnesses  that  those  who  commit  the  more 
serious  crimes  are  not  drunkards,  that  they  cannot  indulge  in  strong  drink  and  pursue 
that  career  with  success.  Has  that  been  your  experience  1  A.  The  professional  burglar 
would  probably  be  found  to  be  a  sober  man,  and  no  doubt  the  same  would  be  true  with 
regard  to  men  who  commit  forgeries.  The  ordinary  housebreaker  and  thief,  I  should 
say  would  not  be  classed  in  the  same  category.  The  fact  of  his  having  taken  to  this 
mode  of  life  is  probably  due  to  intemperance. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  also  by  a  large  number  of  witnesses  that  of  those  who  ultimately 
become  criminals  of  the  worst  kind,  a  large  number  first  fall  into  habits  of  vice  and 
afterwards  into  crime,  because,  as  children,  their  education  has  been  neglected  ; 
because  they  have  been  allowed  to  run  at  large  in  the  streets,  and  have  not  been  subject 
to  proper  parental  control  or  training.  Is  that  your  opinion  1  A.  The  fact  is  that  my 
position,  being  one  of  an  administrative  and  executive  character,  mv  duties  do  not  bring 
me  in  contact  with  the  prisoners,  so  as  to  make  me  familiar  with  their  history  and 
record.  I  very  seldom  come  into  personal  contact  with  them.  In  support  of  my  state- 
ment that  drunkenness  may  be  regarded  as  accountable  for  so  much  crime  I  may  say 
that  when  there  are  not  ho  many  facilities  for  getting  drink,  the  amount  of  crime  immedi- 
ately drops  down.  Take  the  small  number  of  cases,  for  instance,  on  Sunday.  I  find 
that  there  were  5,4  41  cases  of  drunkenness,  male  and  female,  brought  before  the  court 
in  the  year  1889,  somewhat  over  an  average  of  100  per  week.  I  venture  to  say  that 
5,000  would  be  found  to  have  been  arrested  on  week  days  and  not  more  than  441  on 
Sundays. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  cause  do  you  think  is  next  in  importance?      A.    That  is  very  hard  to  say. 

Q.  Of  those  men  who  are  apprehended  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  com- 
bined, do  you   think  that  many  are  bread-winners  ?     A.  That  is  a  question  I  could  not 
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answer  except  by  merely  expressing  an  opinion.  Of  the  5,000  odd  persons  charged  with 
drunkenness  871  were  women.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  prostitutes  as  well  as 
drunkards. 

Q.  Are  those  set  down  as  vagarants  and  tramps  properly  classified,  and  what  is  the 
number  you  have  to  deal  with  ?  A.  During  the  year  539  people  sought  shelter  in  the 
station  houses  as  a  last  resort.  Since  the  House  of  Industry  has  enlarged  its  capa- 
city for  taking  in  vagrants,  we  send  them  there,  but  that  house  closes  its  doors  at  a 
comparatively  early  hour  of  the  evening,  and  we  have  to  take  in  all  those  who  come 
after  that  hour,  otherwise  they  might  be  frozen  to  death.  Some  of  them  are  people 
out  of  work. 

Q.  Have  you  the  means  for  classifying  prisoners  who  are  confined  at  the  stations  t 
A.  We  have  merely  a  separation  as  regards  the  sex. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  that  this  continual  commitment  of  the  drunk  and  disorderly  class  ac- 
complishes much  good  ?  A.  In  my  opinion  it  accomplishes  very  little  good.  I  should  say  of 
drunkenness  that  when  it  has  got  hold  of  a  man  to  any  extent,  it  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
disease  and  requires  treatment  for  such  a  length  of  time  that  you  could  hardly  hope  for 
any  good  being  accomplished  in  a  short  period  of  sentence.     If  a  man  is  sent  down  for 
thirty  days,  he  is  merely  confined  there.     He  is  not  given  any  work  to  do  with  his  hands, 
and  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  improve  the  man's  condition.     He  is  simply  kept  away 
from  drink  for  the  time,  but  the  doctors  will  be  able  to  say  whether  that  has  any  perm  i 
nent  effect  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  adopt  some  other 
mode  of  treatment  and  what  plan  would  you  recommend  ?  A.  I  do,  but  I  will  say  again 
that  my  experience  in  dealing  with  these  cases  is  so  very  limited  that  I  doubt  if  my 
opinion  is  of  very  much  value.  I  should  say,  however,  that  I  think  it  would  be  well  if 
these  men  were  dealt  with  in  an  industrial  or  agricultural  institution — separated  from  the 
rest  of  society  for  such  a  time  as  will  give  those  in  charge  of  the  institution  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  whether  there  is  any  reasonable  ground  for  hoping  that  they  will  im- 
prove. At  the  same  time  this  establishment  should  be  made  self-sustaining,  without 
coming  into  competition  with  the  laboring  class  outside. 

Q.  The  evidence  we  have  received  shows  that  in  some  cases  constables  are  over  zealous  * 
many  people  seem  to  be  dragged  to  the  gaol  who  are  not  disorderly  and  who  have  committed 
no  offence,  but  are  trying  to  work  their  way  home  quietly,  staggering  a  little  it  may  be,  but 
annoying  nobody.     Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  send  to  the  lock-up  or  the  gaol  this 
class  of  drunkards  ?     A.   Most  distinctly  not.     When  the  regulations  were  amended  and 
revised  by  myself  recently,  a  paragraph  to  this  effect  was  inserted ;  "  Persons  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  who  do  not  conduct  themselves  in  a  disorderly  or  unseemly  manner  in 
the  streets,   are  not  to  be  arrested  unless  it  should  appear  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
robbed,  assaulted  or  frost- bitten."     That  regulation  I  believe  the  great  majority  of  the 
constables  on  the  beats  carry  out,  but  it  is  only  a  constable  who  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  that  can  tell  the  different  peculiarities  of  people  under  drink.     Sometimes 
such  persons  will  stand  on  the  street  and  refuse  to  move  at  all.     They  will  vomit  and 
sometimes  use  bad  language,  swear  at  people  who  get  in  their  way  and  so  on,  and  the  con- 
stable scarcely  knows  what  to  do  with  a  man  when  he  cannot  make  him  listen  to  reason ; 
and  then  such  a  man  is  generally  joined  by  some  friends  or  kindred  spirits  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  they  incite  him  not  to  obey  the  orders  or  follow  the  advice  that  the  constable 
gives.     Sometimes  they  will  themselves  force  the  initiative.     Of  course,   there  are  con- 
stables who  make  arrests  of  people  when  they  ou^ht  not  to  do  it,  but  there  is  no  encour- 
agement given  to  an  officer  to  do  so ;  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  station  would  allow  a  man  who  was  brought  up  under  such  circumstances  to  go ; 
but  certainly  the  great  majority  of  the  police  act  in  accordance  with  these  instructions. 
There  is  a  great  misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  the  public  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of 
the  police,  and  very  much  misreprebentation,  even  in  cases  where  the  police  do  no  more 
than  carry  out  their  instructions. 
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Q.  We  have  found  that  in  some  parts  of  the  province,  the  constables  are  paid  fees 
for  arrests  of  this  kind.  Do  you  deprecate  this  system  9  A.  Certainly,  it  is  most  objec- 
tionable. It  is  a  positive  inconvenience  to  the  constables  in  this  city  to  make  an  arrest. 
If  a  man  makes  an  arrest  at  say  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  goes  off  duty  at  five 
o'clock^  and  he  will  have  to  attend  the  court  to  give  evidence  in  the  case,  should  the 
man  deny  the  charge,  at  ten  o'clock.  There  is  no  reward  for  the  number  of  arrests  that 
a  constable  makes, — in  fact,  every  arrest  is  dealt  with  on  its  merits,  so  far  as  we  can  deal 
with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  When  in  Cincinnatti  some  weeks  ago,  I  learned  that  they  have  a  system  of  lock* 
ing  up  persons  for  the  night  who  are  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  but  who  have  been 
guilty  of  no  crime.  The  name  of  the  individual  is  entered  in  the  blotter,  or  station  book, 
with  the  letters  "  T.  C."  after  it — this  indicates  that  the  man  is  only  to  be  taken  care  of, 
and  when  he  becomes  sober,  he  is  allowed  to  go  home.  Have  you  anything  analogous  to 
that  system  here  ?  A.  No,  I  have  not  heard  of  that  before,  we  have  no  by-law  to  that 
effect  framed. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  many  station  houses  have  you  in  the  city  ?  A.  Six,  and  one  under  con- 
struction at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Have  you  the  means  of  separating  the  sexes  in  them  all  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  a  woman  in  charge  of  the  female  wards  of  the  station  houses?  A,  In 
the  headquarters  only,  but  all  arrests  made  up  to  midnight  are  concentrated  at  number 
one  station,  the  headquarters,  so  that  the  matron  can  be  brought  in  to  render  any  ser- 
vices that  may  be  necessary  as  regards  the  female  prisoners.  The  women  who  are  left 
in  the  station  houses  after  that  hour,  are  simply  confined  in  one  of  the  wards  there,  but  we 
have  found  that  it  is  quite  exceptional  to  arrest  a  woman  after  that  hour.  When  I  say  ex- 
ceptional, it  would  probably  only  be  done  in  cases  of  keeping  a  house  of  ill-fame,  and 
these  women  are  generally  sober  and  don't  require  any  assistance. 

Q.  Have  females  ever  made  complaints  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  policemen  ?     A. 
•  There  never  was  a  case  of  that  kind. 

Q.  In  the  morning  prisoners  are  concentrated  at  police  headquarters  ?  A.  Yes,  and 
they  go  before  the  magistrate. 

Q.  When  the  prisoners  are  sent  down  to  gaol  on  remand,  do  they  all  go  down  in  the 
Black  Maria  1    A.  They  do. 

Q.  Is  there  any  means  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  that  ?  A.  Not  at  present. 
I  may  e^dain  that  the  conveyance  of  the  prisoners  is  now  done  by  contract,  but  the  par- 
ties who  now  hold  the  contract  for  taking  down  the  prisoners  have  been  notified  that  a 
•change  will  take  place  on  the  first  of  April  An  order  has  been  given  for  two  vans  to  be 
built  for  the  conveyance  of  the  prisoners  to  the  gaol,  and  after  that  date  all  ground  for 
<x>ti i plaint  as  regards  the  mixing  of  prisoners  in  the  van  will  cease. 

Q.  Can  men  and  women  converse  in  the  station  houses  ?  Can  they  see  one  another  ? 
A.  At  number  one  station — headquarters — they  are  on  different  floors.  The  men  are  in 
the  basement  and  the  women  on  the  first  floor,  and  unless  they  raise  their  voices  and 
shout  they  cannot  be  heard.  At  numbers  two,  three  and  four  they  are  separated  so 
widely  that  they  cannot  converse ;  at  number  five  there  is  an  unfinished  partition ;  at 
number  six  they  could  be  heard.  It  is  a  station  that  we  took  over  from  Parkdale,  but 
they  would  be  given  separate  cells,  and  they  would  require  to  raise  their  voices  and  shout 
before  they  could  be  heard. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  arraignment  of  young  boys  and  girls  in  the  police  court  in 
the  presence  of  a  promiscuous  crowd  has  a  bad  effect  on  these  juveniles  1    A.   I  do  not 
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think  it  is  so  much  the  arraignment  in  the  police  court.  It  is  the  life  they  lead  ;  it  is  on 
account  of  the  training  they  receive,  or  rather  the  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  their 
parents  or  guardians.  I  think  by  the  time  they  reach  the  police  court  they  are  very 
callous  as  to  what  happens. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  in  some  places  they  try  to  avoid  this  by  a  private  hearing  t 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  desirable,  or  is  it  immaterial  for  the  reasons  you  have 
given  9  A.  I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  boys  were  not  brought  up  with  the 
other  prisoners  at  all,  and  not  allowed  to  intermingle  with  them  in  any  way.  I  would 
like  to  see  some  place  established  where  boys  and  girls  brought  up  for  trivial  offences 
could  be  dealt  with  by  properly  constituted  authorities  without  being  sent  to  the  court  in 
the  first  instance  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  have  some  place  where  boys  and  girls 
could  be  taken  after  arrest  instead  of  being  placed  in  the  ordinary  station  house  ?  .A.I 
think  it  could  be  managed  without  very  great  trouble  or  expense,  and  in  fact  we  could 
put  them  in  some  building  that  we  have  now  until  a  new  one  was  built  for  the  purpose. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  let  this  be  under  the  police  system,  or  would 
it  be  better  to  have  it  in  connection  with  the  Industrial  School  9  A.  I  think  if  a  policeman 
arrests  a  boy,  it  must  be  done  under  the  police  system.  The  boy  question  in  Toronto  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  that  I  know  to  deal  with  ;  so  many  people  neglect  their  children 
and  allow  them  to  roam  about  the  streets,  regardless  of  public  morals  or  of  the  habits 
they  are  likely  to  contract,  that  it  is  really  disgraceful.  Parents  are  either  not  aware  of  it 
or  they  are  indifferent.  These  boys  go  about  in  gangs,  and  they  always  go  under  leaders, 
and  the  more  enterprising  spirits  amongst  them  lead  the  others  astray.  Considering  the 
amount  of  money  expended  upon  our  school  system,  I  think  we  have  a  preponderance  of 
cases  of  this  kind  in  Toronto  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  that  there  ought  to 
be.  When  you  go  to  the  States  you  don't  see  the  same  evidence  of  lack  of  discipline 
or  lack  of  instruction.  They  take  a  pride  in  seeing  their  public  places  kept  free  from 
injury,  and  with  private  property  it  is  the  same  thing,  but  a  boy  here  thinks  that  if 
he  can  injure  the  shade  trees  or  deface  a  fence,  or  commit  any  other  mischievous  act, 
he  is  doing  a  meritorious  thing.  If  he  can  break  a  window  with  a  stone  catapult  or 
an  air  gun,  or  do  any  damage  to  private  property,  he  will  delight  in  the  opportunity 
of  doing  it,  and  parents  abuse  the  police  for  daring  to  insinuate  that  their  children 
are  the  guilty  parties.  The  parents  are  greatly  to  blame  for  allowing  their  children 
to  run  around  in  the  streets  so  as  to  render  acts  of  this  kind  possible. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  the  school  board  can  do  anything  in  this  direction.  A.  The 
school  board,  through  their  inspector,  have  promised  to  cooperate  with  the  authorities  to- 
check  these  evils  as  much  as  possible,  and  they  claim  to  have  issued  instructions  for 
some  time  back,  prohibiting  such  practices  on  the  part  of  boys  who  attend  school. 
Whether  these  acts  are  done  by  school  children,  or  boys  who  don't  go  to  school,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  at  present,  but  I  am  now  collecting  data  that  will  enable  me 
to  speak  positively.  I  am  now  taking  steps  to  ascertain  respecting  every  boy  that 
comes  to  court  whether  he  goes  to  school,  and  then  to  send  the  information  to  the 
inspector  of  schools  to  make  what  use  of  it  he  thinks  best 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  try  something  to  take  the  children  off  the 
streets  1  A  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truancy,  and  there  ought  certainly  to  be 
truant  officers,  but  there  are  a  great  many  families  perfectly  regardless  of  what  happens 
to  their  children,  and  if  you  want  to  get  them  to  send  their  children  to  the  school  or  to 
keep  them  out  of  mischief  all  the  satisfaction  you  get  is  contained  in  the  question 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  children  ? "  Many  of  them  are  children  of  drunken 
or  dissolute  parents.  Perhaps  the  parents  are  in  prison  or  the  father  has  left  or  cannot 
get  work,  and  the  mother  is  unable  to  look  after  them. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  some  arrangement  could  be  made  so  that  prisoners 
could  be  conveyed  from  the  police  court  to  gaol  without  being  submitted  to  the  gaze  of 
the  large  crowd  who  muster  on  such  occasions  ?  A.  So  far  as  the  present  police  court 
and  number  one  station  are  concerned,  it  could  not  be  done,  but  in  the  new  court  house 
•arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  receiving  the  prisoners  under  a  covered  roof,  and  the 
prisoners  when  they  are  removed  to  the  gaol  will  be  taken  from  the  cells  and  put  into 
the  conveyances  inside  the  court  yard,  and  they  will  be  taken  away  through  a  separate 
means  of  egress. 


David  Archibald,  Staff-Inspector  of  the  Toronto  Police  Force,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  are  the  special  duties  of  your  office  ?  A.  I  take  charge  of  all  the  prose- 
cutions in  reference  to  public  morals  in  the  police  department. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  position  1  A.  I  have  been  in  my 
present  position  since  February,  1686,  but  I  have  completed  twenty-five  years  on  the 
force,  and  I  have  had  four  years  experience  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  and  vice  amongst  juveniles  ?  A.  I  think  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  result  of  intemperance,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  It 
would  be  on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  the  first  place.  I  believe  that  the  disease,  if  I 
might  call  it  a  disease,  gives  propensities  to  wrong  doing.  These  propensities  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  child  and  are  developed  through  the  associations  that  they  form  in  the 
streets.  Doubtless  a  number  of  comparatively  innocent  children,  through  contamination 
by  the  vicious,  become  themselves  criminals.  I  think  this  takes  in  all  so  far  as  the 
juveniles  go. 

Q.  Do  you  class  the  neglect  of  parents  in  allowing  children  to  run  about  in  the  streets 
under  the  head  of  drunkenness.  Don't  you  think  that  some  sober  parents  neglect  their 
duties  in  this  way  1  A.  Certainly.  If  children  were  dealt  with  strictly  and  pro- 
perly by  their  parents,  few  of  them  would  go  into  evil  courses.  I  have  had  experience 
of  this,  particularly  for  the  past  three  years,  since  the  Industrial  School  was  established. 
I  have  seen  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  boys  sent  to  the  Industrial  School  from  the  city  of 
Toronto,  and  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  they  have  gone  through  my  hands.  I 
found  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  that  the  parents  were  more  to  blame  than  the  children. 
I  found  that  the  parents  were  either  careless,  indifferent,  or  ignorant  with  reference  to 
their  duty  towards  their  children.  Parents  have  brought  boys  to  me  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Industrial  School  and  when  I  have  enquired  into  the  antecedents  of  the  boys  I  have 
sent  them  back  with  a  sharp  reprimand  and  the  intimation  that  they  themselves  ought 
to  be  locked  up  instead  of  the  boys. 

Q.  When  the  father  is  a  drunkard,  but  the  mother  sober  and  working  all  the  day, 
trying  to  make  a  living,  would  you  not  think  the  children  of  such  parents  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  become  criminals  1  A.  Y  es.  A  decent  mother  tries  to  do  all  that  she  can,  but  poverty, 
atricken,  sometimes  abused  by  a  drunken  husband,  the  children  turned  out  of  the  house 
in  the  evening,  sometimes  at  night,  in  fact  it  is  no  infrequent  thing  to  find  mother  and 
children  all  in  the  street,  and  the  infuriated  drunken  father  smashing  up  everything  he 
can  lay  his  hands  upon — how  can  you  expect  a  woman  under  those  circumstances  to 
control  her  family.  There  are  no  salutary  home  influences  and  the  children  naturally 
drift  into  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  poverty  sometimes  leads  to  criminality  even  though  father 
and  mother  are  not  drunkards '?     A.  It  might  in  this  way.     The  children  of  respectable, 
-but  poor  parents,  are  sent  out  to  sell  newspapers ;    we  prohibit  girls  from  selling  news- 
papers now,  but  they  have  gone  out  together  in  the  past  and  they  become  contaminAtaiL 
by  association  with  other  boys  and  girls  in  various  ways.     Akuv&!£*\>  V3&r>  ^j^st  >3»aa  <=***» 
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tamination  develops  prostitution.  I  suppose  that  three-fourths  of  those  girls  developed 
into  prostitutes.  They  were  taken  advantage  of  in  the  first  place  by  disreputable  people. 
That  is  the  reason  why  such  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  take  the  girls  off  the  street 
altogether.  The  boys  become  contaminated  also  by  meeting  together  in  large  numbers 
hanging  outside  the  newspaper  offices  and  indulging  in  profanity,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
the  weakest  going  to  the  wall,  and  with  the  strongest  might  becomes  right.  They 
endeavor  to  beat  each  other  in  this  way  out  of  money,  and  so  the  thing  goes  on.  They 
learn  gambling,  tossing  coppers,  and  they  get  into  all  sorts  of  vice.  An  attempt  is  made 
now  to  license  the  newsboys  and  to  compel  them  either  to  go  into  the  newsboys'  lodginga 
or  some  other  lodgings  to  be  approved  by  the  staff-inspector. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  those  cheap  entertainments  do  harm  to  the  boys  ?  A.  Un- 
doutediy.     This  has  the  effect  upon  the  better  class  of  boys. 

Q.  But  don't  you  think  that  as  regards  these  street  boys  dime  museums  and  cheap 
theatres  and  reading  all  sorts  of  trashy  literature  are  causes  of  evil  ?     A.  I  do. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Is  there  a  law  against  allowing  children  to  go  into  drinking  saloons  ?  A.  There 
is  no  law  against  their  going  into  the  saloons,  but  there  is  a  law  prohibiting  saloon- 
keepers from  supplying  boys. 

Q.  Are  many  of  these  boys  addicted  to  drunkenness  themselves  ?  A.  Not  of  the 
very  little  ones. 

Mr  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  importation  of  those  boys  from  the  old  country  in  large 
numbers  through  the  agencies  of  those  societies  adds  at  all  to  the  juvenile  offenders  in 
this  country  ?  A.  Not  very  much  to  the  juvenile  offenders.  It  adds  to  the  street 
walkers  and  prostitutes.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  girls  who  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  police  have  been  found  in  this  line,  but  there  have  not  been  so  many  of  the  boys. 
The  boys  sent  out  under  these  auspices  are  principally  sent  to  the  country.  If  they  are 
really  bad  boys  they  gravitate  towards  the  city. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  prostitution  and  drunkenness  go  hand  in  hand  as  a  general 
thing  ?  A.  Not  in  the  class  that  are  known  as  keepers  and  inmates  of  houses  of  ill-fame, 
but  as  regards  those  who  become  what  is  called  street  walkers,  their  prostitution  is 
inseparable  from  drunkenness.  My  experience  is  that  drunkenness  is  the  result  of 
prostitution  more  than  prostitution  is  the  result  of  drunkenness.  My  experience  of  this 
class  is  that  those  who  are  found  in  houses  of  ill-fame  have  been,  as  a  rule,  respectably 
reared,  well  educated,  accomplished,  perhaps,  and  that  they  never  touched  liquor  until 
after  their  fall. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  their  fall — through  being  betrayed  ?  A.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  by  being  betrayed  and  seduced.  As  a  rule  they  become  demoralized,  lose  perhaps 
a  fashionable  position  in  life,  and  hide  themselves  and  theii  shame  from  those  with  whom 
they  had  formerly  been  associated.  They  gradually  become  demoralized  until  at  last  they 
fall  into  drunkenness  and  the  lowest  form  of  street  walking. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  In  our  visit  to  the  Toronto  gaol  a  short  time  ago,   we  found  over  sixty  women 
there,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  greater  number  of  them  were  prostitutes.     Can  you  give 
the  Commission  any  scheme  under  which  we  can  hope  for   the    reclamation  of   any 
ttUMiderable    number    of    fallen    women,  except    keeping   them    shut    up    altogether  f 
L    When  I  was  appointed  to  this  special  work  six  years  ago,  I  made  an  official  viait  to 
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the  houses  of  ill-fame  that  then  existed,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  other  officers.  I 
visited  thirty-five  known  to  be  houses  of  ill-fame.  I  found  on  an  average  about  four 
women  in  each  house,  and  I  found  that  two- thirds  of  this  number  were  Americans.  I 
took  the  name,  age,  nationality  and  length  of  time  that  they  were  in  this  kind  of  life  and 
I  compiled  a  book  containing  the  information.  I  gave  thorn  distinctly  to  understand  that 
the  law  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  houses  of  ill-f ime  was  to  be  rigorously  enforced 
in  Toronto.  I  told  them  that  a  reasonable  time  would  be  given  to  those  who  belonged  to 
the  other  side  to  go  back  there,  and  that  if  they  had  not  the  means  to  enable  them  to  do 
so,  we  would  furnish  them  with  tickets  to  the  places  they  came  from.  I  further  told 
them  that  if  any  of  them  showed  a  desire  to  reform,  I  would  send  them  to  an  institution 
under  charge  of  philanthropic  ladies  who  would  see  that  they  were  provided  with  all  proper 
facilities  for  starting  a  new  life.  On  my  second  visit  I  found  that  half  the  number  had 
disappeared  altogether.  I  was  told  by  the  officers  on  duty  that  they  went  in  large  num- 
bers, with  their  trunks,  to  the  station,  and  took  tickets  for  the  other  side.  The  law  has 
been  strictly  enforced  from  that  day  to  this,  and  the  number  of  houses  of  ill-fame  in 
Toronto  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  number  of  women  that  are  to  be  found  in 
those  houses  are  very  few,  and  there  is  more  trouble  with  the  class  of  women  who  have 
become  completely  demoralized  and  have  to  be  picked  up  as  drunks  and  for  soliciting  on 
the  streets. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Has  not  this  been  the  result  of  your  crusade  against  the  houses  rather  than  any- 
thing else — that  you  drive  these  people  out  of  the  houses  on  to  the  streets  ?  A.  No,  the 
reverse  is  the  fact.  The  number  of  prostitutes  is  greatly  reduced.  We  find  that  there  is 
not  half  the  number  arrested  for  prostitution  that  there  was  before.  Their  houses  have 
been  broken  up  and  soliciting  is  not  carried  on  at  all  except  in  the  worst  parts  of  the  city. 
I  don't  think  that  there  are  half  as  many  now  as  there  were  in  1865,  when  the  pop u la- 
lation  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  what  it  is  now.  As  a  general  thing  citizens  say 
that  they  find  it  a  very  rare  thing  to  be  solicited  in  the  street  by  women.  In  fact,  unless 
you  go  to  certain  portions  of  St.  John's  ward,  women  will  not  solicit  men  on  the  streets 
at  all,  and  a  few  years  ago  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  to  be  solicited  in  the  most  fashion- 
able streets  in  the  city. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  can  find  it  down  about  Richmond  St.  west  of  Bay. 
A.  Tou  may,  to  a  small  extent,  but  the  increased  vigilance  of  the  police,  the  increased 
number  of  policemen  on  duty,  the  increased  facilities  tor  dealing  with  prisoners,  the  patrol 
wagon  system  have  all  contributed  to  diminish  largely  the  number  of  this  class  of  people  on 
the  streets  of  Toronto. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  some  places  they  have  adopted  the  system  of  regu- 
lating prostitution.  What  are  your  views  as  to  that?  A  I  would  just  as  'soon  regulate 
burglaries  and  larcenies  or  any  other  crimes.  I  believe  in  dealing  with  the  social  evil 
just  the  same  as  with  other  crimes.  I  would  deal  with  all  upon  the  same  lines — put 
the  law  in  force. 

Q.  You  of  course  believe  that  the  association  of  prostitutes  in  the  gaol  with  innocent 
girls  is  a  very  great  evil  1  A.  J  certainly  do.  I  think  it  would  id  most  surely  result  in 
the  fall  of  the  innocent  person. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  this  state  of  things  1  A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing better  than  proper  classification.  It  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  deal  with  them 
now.  I  have  had  communications  with  Mrs.  O'Reilly,  the  matron  of  the  Mercer,  and  the 
other  lady  officials  there,  and  they  have  very  great  objection  to  the  industrial  refuge  for 
girls  being  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  Mercer.  Although  there  is  a  brick  wall  between 
them,  yet,  in  that  very  close  proximity,  there  is  danger  of  their  coming  in  contact  with 
each  other.  I  certainly  think  it  would  be  far  better  if  the  two  institutions  were  separate 
altogether. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  considerable  number  of  prostitutes  can  ever  be  reclaimed  1 
A.  I  think  so.  I  have  been  associated  with  the  prison  gate  work  commonly  called  the 
Haven,  and  also  with  the  rescue  branch  of  the  Salvation  Army,  which  is  dealing  especi- 
ally with  this  class  of  females,  and  I  have  known  some  remarkable  cases  of  reformation 
through  both  of  these  agencies.  Quite  a  considerable  number  have  been  reformed.  When 
the  Salvation  Army  started  their  rescue  home,  Inspector  Stephen  and  myself  sent  a 
woman  to  them  as  an  experiment.  She  had  been  the  keeper  of  a  notorious  house  in  the 
city,  one  of  the  most  disreputable  kind.  We  sent  this  girl  and  we  watched  the  result 
very  closely,  and  it  was  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  Quite  a  number  have  been 
sent  since  with  similarly  good  results.  Only  on  one  occasion  did  this  girl  break  away. 
She  had  indulged  considerably  in  liquor,  but  with  this  exception  she  gave  the  most 
marked  evidences  of  reformation,  and  she  is  now  occupying  an  honorable  and  respectable 
position  in  society.  I  may  say  that  in  connection  with  the  Salvation  Army  work,  I  have 
heard  Commissioner  Adams  give  statistics  for  three  years  showing  that  in  dealing  with 
this  class,  he  had  80  per  cent,  of  good  results,  and  the  work  at  the  Haven  has  also  been 
exceedingly  good,  as  evidenced  by  the  statement  of  the  president  of  that  association. 
There  is  no  question  that  if  you  can  only  get  them  as  far  as  that  you  will  reclaim  a  great 
many  of  them.  I  think  that  of  those  who  go  to  the  rescue  homes  very  few  have  passed 
through  the  gaol.  In  my  judgment,  there  would  be  no  use  giving  a  chance  to  those  who 
are  absolutely  old  and  hardened. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  have  been  the  results  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  in  respect  of 
this  class?  A.  It  has  not  fully  met  the  expectations  formed  of  it,  but  I  attribute  this  to 
the  short  sentences  there.     The  terms  of  confinement  are  not  sufficiently  long. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Is  it  anything  more  than  a  prison  for  women  just  now?  A.  I  think  it  is  more 
of  a  prison  than  a  reformatory.  You  take  a  woman  committed  for  six  months.  She 
will  brazen  it  out  for  that  period,  but  if  she  is  in  for  two  years  she  looks  upon  it  differ- 
ently. They  are  more  susceptible  to  good  influences.  With  such  companionship  as 
they  have  there,  six  months  they  think  will  soon  pass  away,  and  it  really  does  them  no 
good. 

* 

Q.  What  is  your  method  of  dealing  with  assignation  houses?  A.  They  are  the 
same  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  as  houses  of  ill-fame.     We  do  do  not  find  many  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  the  power  to  enter  rooms  kept  by  young  men  for  immoral  purposes  ? 
A.  Not  unless  we  have  information  that  the  law  has  been  broken  there,  that  gambling 
has  been  carried  on  or  the  illicit  sale  of  liquor.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  complaints  of 
young  men  taking  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  playing  cards  and  for  other  purposes. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  location  of  a  reformatory  near  the  city  is  a  mistake, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  far  away  ?  A.  I  certainly  think  it  would  be  much  better  away 
from  the  cities — as  far  away  as  possible,  and  with  as  little  facility  as  possible  for  the 
inmates  to  renew  association  with  their  old  companions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  prisoners  can  communicate  with  their  old  chums  at  the 
Mercer  Reformatory?  A.  I  cannot  speak  intelligently  of  this.  I  might  say  it  has 
been  brought  under  my  notice  that  women  who  were  notoriously  disreputable,  who  were 
incarcerated  for  a  short  term,  formed  acquaintance  with  comparatively  innocent  women 
in  the  Mercer  and  managed  to  meet  them  when  they  came  out.  In  one  instance  a  report 
came  to  my  knowledge  of  a  girl  from  London,  Canada  West,  who  had  been  importuned 
by  a  notorious  character,  whom  I  had  sentenced  for  fifteen  months  for  procuring  girls  for 
immoral  purposes.  1  had  information  of  the  arrangement  that  had  been  made  by  this 
hardened  criminal  to  meet  the  girl  when  she  came  out,  but  I  had  the  girl  sent  away  about 
ha)f  an  hour  before  this  woman  arrived.     When  she  found  that  the  girl  had  gone,  she 
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telegraphed  to  the  conductor  on  the  train,  that  she  would  meet  the  girl  at  a  certain 
station.  The  girl,  however,  declined  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  the  woman. 
I  was  told  that  this  kind  of  thing  was  quite  a  common  occurrence,  and  that  the  autho- 
rities at  the  Mercer  had  to  particularly  guard  lest  these  hardened  prostitutes  should 
corrupt  the  younger  ones. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Has  the  system  of  suspended  sentences  been  tried  to  any  extent  as  regards 
youth 8  in  this  city  1  A.  It  has  been  during  the  last  two  years.  In  some  instances 
it  has  had  a  beneficial  result,  but  when  youths  become  welle  advanced  in  criminal 
ways,  it  seems  to  have  no  effect  whatever.  Instances  have  come  under  my  notice  in 
which  a  boy  brought  up  for  the  first  time  for  stealing,  was  discharged,  his  parent  or 
guardian  becoming  responsible  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  he  came  up  perhaps  a 
second  time,  and  then  the  magistrate  convicted  him  of  petty  larceny,  and  he  got  five 
or  six  hours  in  the  cells,  or  was  sent  to  gaol  for  five  days.  If  he  became  an  incor- 
rigible nuisance  to  the  citizens,  and  the  detectives  were  looking  after  him  he  would  be 
sent  to  the  reformatory.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  instances  of  that  kind,  and 
inspector  Stark  will  give  you  some  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  special  phase  of  your  work  that  you  desire  to  give  us  your 
opinion  upon  ?  A.  You  asked  the  chief  constable  a  question  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  arrests  for  drunkenness,  and  when  he  gave  you  his  opinion  that  crime  was  largely 
due  to  intemperance,  he  instanced  Sunday  as  a  day  on  which  there  is  very  little 
crime.  It  occurred  to  my  mind  that  on  the  muuicipal  election  day  in  the  city  and 
on  the  day  of  the  provincial  elections  we  had  not  a  single  prisoner  for  drunkenness. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  significant  fact,  and  there  are  very  few  arrests  from  drunkenness 
on  Sunday. 

Hon  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  gobble  up  all  the  known  drunkards  on  Saturday 
night,  and  that  they  are  out  of  the  way  on  Sunday  ?  A.  Yes,  they  are  arrested,  but  I  think 
the  absence  of  arrests  on  Sunday  is  mainly  because  there  are  no  facilities  for  obtaining 
liquor.  The  law  is  very  stringent,  and  the  risk  of  $200  penalty  makes  the  hotel- 
keeper  very  cautious. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  licensed  houses  would  lead 
to  a  diminution  of  drunkenness?  A.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  I  believe  it  would 
have  that  effect.  We  don't  require  more  than  one-half  of  the  houses  we  have  now  in 
Toronto.  Not  more  than  half  furnish  proper  hotel  accommodation,  the  others  are 
simply  drinking  places. 

Mr.  Juky. 

Q.  What  about  getting  drink  in  the  dives  on  Sunday  ]  A.  The  number  of  dives 
at  which  liquor  can  be  obtained  is  very  few.  This  one  evidence  that  there  are  not 
many  arrests  on  Sunday  shows  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  are  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  dives  in 
this  city  ?  A.  There  may  be  so  many  houses  where  people  club  together  for  drink,  but 
they  are  not  dives  where  liquor  is  sold.  They  are  not  places  where  there  is  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  liquor  consumed.  There  are  some  small  stores  where  a  kind  of  a 
smuggled  business  is  done,  but  even  in  these  places  it  is  mostly  after  the  legal  hours  for 
closing  on  the  ordinary  days.  There  are  not  muiiy  where  liquor  is  sold  illicitly  on 
Sunday.  I  speak  advisedly,  because  I  have  had  detectives  employed  to  detect  any  parties 
selling  liquor  on  these  lines,  and  they  have  told  me  th*t  it  was  useless  for  them  to  go 
round  until  after  the  hours  for  closing  the  taverns.  The  principal  time  for  them  is  on 
Saturday  night. 

45  (P.  C.) 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  habitual  drunkards  instead  of  being  sent  for  ten  to  sixty  days  or  six 
months  to  the  common  gaol  were  sent  for  periods  of  from  six  months  to  two  years  to  an 
industrial  institution,  do  you  think  that  would  be  likely  to  accomplish  better  results  1 
A.  T  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  these  people  are  of  assistance  to  th?ir  families,  and 
that  their  being  sent  away  for  long  periods  would  lead  to  suffering  and  destit  jtion  on 
the  part  of  the  family  ?  A.  I  think  in  some  cases  it  would  be  a  positive  advantage  to 
the  family.  I  think  that  this  class  of  habitual  incorrigibles  and  wife-beaters  are  a 
greater  hinderance  to  their  wives  and  families  than  anything  else.  Frequently  the 
drunken  husband  will  beat  his  wife  and  abuse  her  if  she  does  not  turn  over  the  pro- 
ceeds of  her  hard  earnings  to  him  for  drink.  I  have  had  a  large  number  of  applications 
made  to  me  for  orders  of  protection  for  this  class  of  women. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  do  any  harm  to  associate  with  this  class,  those  known  as 
vagrants  and  tramps  ?  A.  I  would  deal  with  them  on  the  same  principle.  I  am  speaking 
now  kind  of  advisedly  when  I  tell  the  Commission  with  reference  to  the  tramps  that  the 
philanthropic  people  of  Toronto,  in  providing  homes  and  shelter  for  the  professional 
tramp  have  done  inflnitely  more  harm  than  good.  I  am  speaking  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  who  do  a  little  work  in  the  country  in  the  summer  time  and  then  drink  their  earn- 
ings and  loaf  in  the  gaols  in  the  winter,  thus  becoming  paupers  on  the  community  for  six 
months  of  the  year.  Some  years  ago  I  was  the  inspector  in  charge  of  number  four 
division,  one  of  the  stations  where  provision  was  made  for  giving  shelter  to  this  class. 
One  morning  I  counted  forty-eight  who  had  taken  shelter  at  the  station  during  the  night. 
A  day  or  two  subsequently  there  were  some  two  or  three  up  in  the  police  court  charged 
with  vagrancy.  I  suggested  that  a  certain  number  of  the  worst  professional  tramps 
should  be  charged  with  vagrancy  under  the  vagrant  act,  and  sentenced  to  the  Central 
Prison  for  six  months.  The  magistrate  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  I  think  at  the  time  we 
had  about  a  dozen  sent  to  the  prison ;  the  others  left  the  city.  From  that  time  we 
have  not  been  troubled  with  so  many  tramps.  That  class  of  people  don't  like  hard 
work. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  the  habitual  drunken  tramps  then  ?  A.  I  would  say 
sentence  them  to  a  long  term  and  provide  hard  work  for  them  too.  I  know  that  this  is  not 
popular,  but  I  would  recommend  it.  I  would  furnish  work  for  this  class,  and  as  to 
the  proceeds  of  it,  a  portion  should  go  to  the  support  of  their  family. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  best  cure  for  wife  beating  is  flogging  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know  about  flogging.  The  wife  will  come  up,  even  in  a  case  of  felonious  wounding,  and 
beg  the  magistrate  to  let  him  off.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  to  make  an  order  for  protection  and  keep  her  from  him.  Only  the  other  day 
I  had  a  woman  with  seven  children  like  so  many  steps  of  stairs,  who  begged  me  to  give 
her  an  order  of  protection,  and  yet  when  the  case  goes  before  the  court  she  will  appeal 
herself  on  behalf  of  the  hushand.  If  I  send  the  drunkard  to  gaol  the  wife  will  suffer,  as 
she  has  no  provision  for  herself.  Some  people  keep  going  from  bad  to  worse  ;  at  first  it 
may  be  simple  drunkenness  and  then  the  man  becomes  violent  and  a  wife  beater. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  have  the  most  deterrent  effect  when  a  man  arrives  at 
that  stage  1  A.  I  would  keep  increasing  the  term  of  imprisonment,  and  if  he  did  not 
benefit  by  that  I  would  put  him  in  the  hands  of  Warden  Massie.  He  knows  how  to 
deal  with  such  men. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  He  says  he  treats  them  so  well  that  they  don't  like  to  leave  him?  A.  My 
experience  is  different  from  that.  There  is  both  work  and  discipline  there,  and  the 
prisoners  are  treated  so  that  they  don't  want  to  go  back  there  again. 
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The  Chairman 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  correct  idea  to  go  abroad  as  regards  a  prison  1  A. 
Unquestionably  I  think  so.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  deter  criminals  from  committing 
crime  and  to  reform  the  prisoners  and  protect  the  public.  I  do  not  see  any  use  in  sending  a 
man  to  prison  for  so  many  days.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  indeterminate  sentence 
system.  There  is  another  matter  I  should  like  to  speak  on — that  is,  with  reference  to  a 
place  of  temporary  accommodation  for  children  in  preference  to  putting  boys  in  the  lock- 
up. I  think  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  some  place  of  confinement  for  the  class  of 
boys  that  the  chief  constable  was  speaking  of.  I  have  urged  frequently  at  meetings  of 
the  executive  of  the  Humane  Society,  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  home  of  this 
kind  under  their  auspices,  where  children  picked  up  wandering  in  the  streets  begging, 
should  be  placed  instead  of  being  locked  up  in  the  police  station.  They  could  be  sent 
there  until  proper  enquiries  were  made  into  their  circumstances  and  surroundings,  and 
even  if  children  are  taken  from  drunken  and  disreputable  parents  keep  them  from  mixing 
up  with  criminals.  I  think  it  is  very  prejudicial  to  take  children  who  are  not  really 
criminals  to  the  station  or  anywhere  else  where  they  would  be  associated  with  criminals. 
When  once  a  child  is  placed  in  gaol  the  dread  or  fear  of  that  kind  of  punishment  is  taken 
away,  and  as  regards  young  men  and  young  women,  who  perhaps  break  the  law  for  the 
first  time,  they  seem  to  lose  their  self  respect  once  they  have  been  sent  to  gaol.  For 
years  and  years  I  have  had  the  greatest  reluctance  to  put  persons  in  that  position.  I 
have  used  discretionary  power  myself,  and  have  been  very  careful  not  to  lock  up  a  person 
for  a  first  offence  if  I  could  help  it,  because  it  destroys  their  self  respect,  it  destroys  their 
pride  in  saying  that  they  have  never  been  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  these  boys  should  be  tried  separately  from  the  other  prisoners  ? 
A.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  You  heard  me  question  the  chief  constable  as  to  the  desirability  of  establishing 
the  Probation  system  of  Massachu  set  inhere.  How  do  you  think  such  a  system  would 
work  here  ?  A.  I  certainly  would  approve  of  the  Massachusetts  system  as  regards  the 
city  of  Toronto,  but  it  would  require  a  large  staff.  The  department  of  which  I  am  the 
head  works  on  this  line  now  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  we  have  no 
place  to  put  these  children  for  the  present.  A  law  for  the  reclamation  and  protection  of 
neglected  children  was  passed  last  year  I  think.  It  was  either  in  1888  or  1889  and  it 
came  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  It  gives  the  authorities  power  to  take  the 
children  of  dissolute  parents  away  from  them,  and  we  can  act  upon  it  now.  I  think  nine 
or  ten  girls  have  been  taken  under  those  circumstances  and  committed  to  the  girls'  home. 
There  is  authority  to  detain  them  in  any  institution  which  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Inspector  of  Prisons.  The  magistrates  have  power  to  commit  them  for  a  definite 
period  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  The  object  of  the  Massachusetts  system  is  to  keep  them  in  their  own  homes,  or  if 
these  homes  are  not  satisfactory,  to  find  other  homes  for  them,  but  they  remain  under  the 
supervision  of  the  department  of  the  State  until  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  ?  A. 
Yes,  but  there  is  some  difficulty,  I  think,  in  carrying  out  the  principle  as  regards  this  city, 
but  I  would  be  in  favor  of  taking  any  measures  for  the  protection  and  reformation  of 
juveniles,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  from  the  juvenile  offenders,  the  adult  offenders 
come,  and  if  the  children  are  saved  there  would  be  very  little  trouble  in  dealing  with 
adult  criminals.  Then  another  recommendation  I  would  make  is  with  regard  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  in  respect  to  criminals  and  vagrancy.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
longer  terms  of  imprisonment  and  the  adoption  of  the  indeterminate  system.  I  think  if 
that  principle  were  carried  out  to  any  large  extent  we  would  soon  get  rid  of  our  criminals. 

Q.  Does  your  system  enable  you  to  report  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  the 
nnmber  of  times  that  prisoners  are  convicted?  A.  Our  records  show  the  number  of  times 
that  individual  prisoners  have  been  brought  up. 
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Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  I  have  been  long  of  opinion  that  the  police  court,  as  now  constituted,  is  largely 
the  resort  of  idle  and  vicious  characters  and  my  information  is  that  a  great  deal  of  harm 
is  done  through  this.  What  is  your  idea  ?  A.  I  know  that  it  is  a  bad  place  for  a  man 
brought  by  mere  curiosity,  but  it  is  an  open  court,  and  unless  you  entirely  change  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  oar  system  of  justice  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  a  leer  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  principles  of  British  justice  that  a  man  shall  be 
tried  in  open  court,  is  it  not  ?     A.  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

y.  Do  you  think  that  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  taverns  there  has 
bee  a  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the  city  of  Toronto?  A.  I 
think,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  there  has  been  a  decrease. 


James  Massie,  Warden  Central  Prison,  recalled. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  asked  you  last  night  whether  anything  approaching  good  results,  in  point  of 
discipline,  could  be  obtained  in  a  prison  without  a  proper  labor  system  1  A.  No,  they 
could  not. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  of  an  ideal  prison  labor  system  ]  A.  We  have  had  all  the 
systems  in  operation  in  the  Centr.il  Prison  during  the  ten  years — the  piece  price  system, 
the  contract  system  and  work  on  Government  account.  I  approve  of  the  work  being  con- 
ducted on  the  Government  or  state  account  principle.  I  like  the  system  that  we  have 
with  Nelson's  people,  that  is,  on  the  piece  price  principle,  but  I  don't  know  anything  else 
that  you  can  take  up  in  the  same  line. 

Q.  Under  the  state  account  system,  I  believe,  you  buy  the  material,  manufacture  the 
goods,  and  put  them  on  the  market  yourself  ?  A.  Yes.  Our  prison  comes  up  to  my  ideal  in 
some  respects  since  we  started  operations  in  the  south  shop  and  manufactured  goods  for 
the  public  institutions,  and  since  we  beg*n  to  carry  on  our  brick  operations  and  onr  tailor 
and  shoe  shop.  I  would  go  further  than  this  an  1  take  up  certain  lines  where  we  employ 
a  few  men  in  a  particular  industry,  classing  them  as  far  as  possible  where  the  output  was 
small,  so  that  they  could  not  interfere  with  free  labor  outside.  My  suggestion  is  that  we 
should  manufacture  certain  kinds  of  goods,  and  then  periodically,  yearly  or  quarterly, 
whatever  it  might  be,  sell  them  as  prison  goods.  Then  the  state  would  have  a  return  for 
whatever  the  prison  labor  may  be  worth,  and  if  the  number  of  industries  were  extended 
the  output  in  any  one  line  would  be  very  small.  I  believe  that  the  industries  of  a  prison 
should  be  diversified.  It  is  better  for  the  prisoners,  for  you  are  likely  to  bring  out  the 
capacities  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  If  you  confine  your  labor  to  one  particular  industry,  the  man  who  when  his  term 
expires  seeks  employment  outside  in  that  line  is  met  with  the  rebuff,  "Ob,  we  won't 
employ  him,  he  is  a  gaol-bird  "  1  A.  We  find  that  to  a  certain  extent  now.  We  try  to 
get  an  occupation  for  a  man  that  he  is  likely  to  make  a  success  at.  When  we  get  a 
young  lad,  1  ask  him,  '*  Would  you  like  to  be  a  tailoi  ? "  and  if  he  says  he  would  we  put 
him  in  the  tailor  shop.  If  we  find  that  he  is  not  a  success  there  we  try  him  at  something 
else,  and  if  we  were  limited  to  one  or  two  lines  we  could  not  succeed  to  the  same  extent 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  suitable  industry  not  now  carried  on  in  the 
Province  at  which  you  could  employ  your  prisoners,  do  you  think  it  would  do  any 
violence  to  the  labour  unions  to  adopt  this  form  of  industry  in  prison,  first  of  all  taking 
care  to  inform  the  public  generally  that  you  intended  to  do  so,  and  then  pushing  it  on 
as  a  prison  industry  with  all  your  might  ?  A.  I  think  no  fault  could  be  found  with  it. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  fair  thing  to  do. 

Q.  What  would  you  think,  for  instance,  of  manufacturing  binding  twine.  It  is 
very  necessary  for  the  farming  community.  The  manufacture  of  it  is  now  largely  in 
the  hands  of  a  combine.  Would  that  not  be  a  good  industry  for  the  Central  Prison  I  A. 
If  it  is  not  manufactured  in  the  Province  it  would.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  desirable 
thing,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  it  up.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  and  of 
iron  bedsteads  and  the  other  industries  are  suggestions  of  my  own,  but  binding  twine  I 
never  thought  of. 

Q  Have  you  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  that  manufacture  there  ?  A.  We 
have  plenty  of  room. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  There  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  adoption  of  any  employment  requiring  skill  in 
prisons,  because,  when  you  turn  the  prisoners  out,  they  enter  into  competition  with  those 
who  are  earning  their  living  at  such  industries  outside  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  man,  if  he  had  no  occupation  before,  to  give  him  one,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
earn  his  living  when  he  goes  out.  The  larger  proportion  of  these  men,  when  they  come 
to  me,  have  no  knowledge  of  mechanical  work  ;  they  are  humble  labourers. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  But  even  if  they  are  humble  labourers,  other  honest  men  have  to  labour  all 
their  lives  and  why  should  these  men  because  they  have  committed  a  crime  have  an 
advantage  over  others  who  are  struggling  to  earn  a  living,  and  who  have  never  committed 
a  crime?  A.  I  do  not  say  that  they  ought.  I  would  go  further  than  this,  I  would 
increase  our  operations  in  this  direction.  1  think,  as  regards  a  man  who  is  continually 
neglecting  his  family,  falling  into  drunkenness  and  committing  crimes  I  would  send  him 
in  under  indefinite  sentence  to  the  Central  Prison,  and  after  deducting  the  cost  of  his 
maintenance  from  his  earnings,  I  would  pay  the  balance  to  his  wife  and  family.  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  done.  There  are  a  great  many  women  who  suffer  very  much  in  conse- 
qupnce  of  the  treatment  of  their  husbands.  They  won't  work,  but  they  can  be  made  to 
work  when  they  are  in  the  Central  Prison,  and  it  really  would  be  better  for  th**  wife  and 
family  if  such  a  man  were  sent  there.  If  the  bond  of  affinity  is  once  broken  between  a 
man  and  his  wife  it  can  never  be  welded  into  its  original  condition  again,  and  therefore 
I  think  that  in  the  interests  of  all  parties  such  persons  should  be  kept  separate. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

<^).  Could  it  not  be  so  arranged  that  short  time  men  and  incorrigibles  who  are  not 
likely  to  reform  could  be  kept  at  the  binding  twine  while  the  other  classes,  for  whom 
there  might  be  hope  of  their  turning  out  useful  citizens  were  employed  in  other  directions  ? 
A.  We  send  nearly  all  confirmed  prisoners  to  the  broom  shop,  and  when  we  get  men  that 
we  think  are  likely  to  turn  out  well,  we  put  them  to  the  various  other  occupations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  now  allow  some  prisoners  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  ?  A.  As  far  as  we  can  we  carry  the  principle  out.  In  the  brick  yard  we  #ive 
so  much  to  the  men  who  have  charge  of  the  machines.  We  give  them  a  stint  of  9,000, 
and  there  are  twelve  men  to  each  machine,  and  whatever  is  done  over  this  is  paid  to  the 
men  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  thousand  to  some,  going  all  the  way  down  to  6  J  cento. 
Some  of  these  men,  from  the  beginning  of  May  until  the  latter  ^tttt  dl^Xafcwt^wfc 
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Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  I  have  been  long  of  opinion  that  the  police  court,  as  now  constituted,  is  largely 
the  resort  of  idle  and  vicious  characters  and  my  information  is  that  a  great  deal  of  harm 
is  done  through  this.  What  is  your  idea  ]  A.  I  know  that  it  is  a  bad  place  for  a  man 
brought  by  mere  curiosity,  but  it  is  an  open  court,  and  unless  you  entirely  change  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  our  system  of  justice  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  alter  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  principles  of  British  justice  that  a  man  shall  be 
tried  in  open  court,  is  it  not  ?     A.  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

(^.  Do  you  think  that  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  taverns  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the  city  of  Toronto?  A.  I 
think,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  there  has  been  a  decrease. 


James  Massie,  Warden  Central  Prison,  recalled. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  asked  you  last  night  whether  anything  approaching  good  results,  in  point  of 
discipline,  could  be  obtained  in  a  prison  without  a  proper  labor  system  ?  A.  No,  they 
could  not. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  of  an  ideal  prison  labor  system  ]  A.  We  have  had  all  the 
systems  in  operation  in  the  Centr.il  Prison  during  the  ten  years — the  piece  price  system, 
the  contract  system  and  work  on  Government  account.  I  approve  of  the  work  being  con- 
ducted on  the  Government  or  state  account  principle.  I  like  the  system  that  we  have 
with  Nelson's  people,  that  is,  on  the  piece  price  principle,  but  I  don't  know  anything  else 
that  you  can  take  up  in  the  same  line. 

Q.  Under  the  state  account  system,  I  believe,  you  buy  the  material,  manufacture  the 
goods,  and  put  them  on  the  market  yourself  ?  A.  Yes.  Our  prison  comes  up  to  my  ideal  in 
some  respects  since  we  started  operations  in  the  south  shop  and  manufactured  goods  for 
the  public  institutions,  and  since  we  began  to  carry  on  our  brick  operations  and  onr  tailor 
and  shoe  shop.  I  would  go  further  than  this  an  1  take  up  certain  lines  where  we  employ 
a  few  men  in  a  particular  industry,  classing  them  as  far  as  possible  where  the  output  was 
small,  so  that  they  could  not  interfere  with  free  labor  outside.  My  suggestion  is  that  we 
should  manufacture  certain  kinds  of  goods,  and  then  periodically,  yearly  or  quarterly, 
whatever  it  might  be,  sell  them  as  prison  goods.  Then  the  state  would  have  a  return  for 
whatever  the  prison  labor  may  be  worth,  and  if  the  number  of  industries  were  extended 
the  output  in  any  one  line  would  be  very  small.  I  believe  that  the  industries  of  a  prison 
should  be  diversified.  It  is  better  for  the  prisoners,  for  you  are  likely  to  bring  out  the 
capacities  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  If  you  confine  your  labor  to  one  particular  industry,  the  man  who  when  his  term 
expires  seeks  employment  outside  in  that  line  is  met  with  the  rebuff,  "Ob,  we  won't 
employ  him,  he  is  a  gaol-bird  "  1  A.  We  find  that  to  a  certain  extent  now.  We  try  to 
get  an  occupation  for  a  man  that  he  is  likely  to  make  a  success  at.  When  we  get  a 
young  lad,  1  ask  him,  '*  Would  you  like  to  be  a  tailoi  1 "  and  if  he  says  he  would  we  put 
him  in  the  tailor  shop.  If  we  find  that  he  is  not  a  success  there  we  try  him  at  something 
else,  and  if  we  were  limited  to  one  or  two  lines  we  could  not  succeed  to  the  same  extent 
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The  Chairman. 

Q.  If  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  suitable  industry  not  now  carried  on  in  the 
Province  at  which  you  could  employ  your  prisoners,  do  you  think  it  would  do  any 
violence  to  the  labour  unions  to  adopt  this  form  of  industry  in  prison,  first  of  all  taking 
care  to  inform  the  public  generally  that  you  intended  to  do  so,  and  then  pushing  it  on 
as  a  prison  industry  with  ail  your  might  1  A.  I  think  no  fault  could  be  found  with  it. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  fair  thing  to  do. 

Q.  What  would  you  think,  for  instance,  of  manufacturing  binding  twine.  It  is 
very  necessary  for  the  farming  community.  The  manufacture  of  it  is  now  largely  in 
the  hands  of  a  combine.  Would  that  not  be  a  good  industry  for  the  Central  Prison  I  A. 
If  it  is  not  manufactured  in  the  Province  it  would.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  desirable 
thing,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  it  up.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  and  of 
iron  bedsteads  and  the  other  industries  are  suggestions  of  my  own,  but  binding  twine  I 
never  thought  of. 

Q  Have  you  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  that  manufacture  there  ?  A.  We 
have  plenty  of  room. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  There  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  adoption  of  any  employment  requiring  skill  in 
prisons,  because,  when  you  turn  the  prisoners  out,  they  enter  into  competition  with  those 
who  are  earning  their  living  at  such  industries  outside  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  man,  if  he  had  no  occupation  before,  to  give  him  one,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
earn  his  living  when  he  goes  out.  The  larger  proportion  of  these  men,  when  they  come 
to  me,  have  no  knowledge  of  mechanical  work  ;  they  are  humble  labourers. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  But  even  if  they  are  humble  labourers,  other  honest  men  have  to  labour  all 
their  lives  and  why  should  these  men  because  they  have  committed  a  crime  have  an 
advantage  over  others  who  are  struggling  to  earn  a  living,  and  who  have  never  committed 
a  crime  ?  A.  I  do  not  say  that  they  ought.  I  would  go  further  than  this,  I  would 
increase  our  operations  in  this  direction.  1  think,  as  regards  a  man  who  is  continually 
neglecting  his  family,  falling  into  drunkenness  and  committing  crimes  I  would  send  him 
in  under  indefinite  sentence  to  the  Central  Prison,  and  after  deducting  the  cost  of  his 
maintenance  from  his  earnings,  I  would  pay  the  balance  to  his  wife  and  family.  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  done.  There  are  a  great  many  women  who  suffer  very  much  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treatment  of  their  husbands.  They  won't  work,  but  they  can  be  made  to 
work  when  they  are  in  the  Central  Prison,  and  it  really  would  be  better  for  ths  wife  and 
family  if  such  a  man  were  sent  there.  If  the  bond  of  affinity  is  once  broken  between  a 
man  and  his  wife  it  can  never  be  welded  into  its  original  condition  again,  and  therefore 
I  think  that  in  the  interests  of  all  parties  such  persons  should  be  kept  separate. 

Dr.  Roscbrugh. 

<^).  Could  it  not  be  so  arranged  that  short  time  men  and  incorrigibles  who  are  not 
likely  to  reform  could  be  kept  at  the  binding  twine  while  the  other  classes,  for  whom 
there  might  be  hope  of  their  turning  out  useful  citizens  were  employed  in  other  directions  ? 
A.  We  send  nearly  all  confirmed  prisoners  to  the  broom  shop,  and  when  we  get  men  that 
we  think  are  likely  to  turn  out  well,  we  put  them  to  the  various  other  occupations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  now  allow  some  prisoners  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  1  A.  As  far  as  we  can  we  carry  the  principle  out.  In  the  brick  yard  we  give 
so  much  to  the  men  who  have  charge  of  the  machines.  We  give  them  a  stint  of  9,000, 
and  there  are  twelve  men  to  each  machine,  and  whatever  is  done  over  this  is  paid  to  the 
men  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  thousand  to  some,  going  all  the  way  down  to  6  J  cents,- 
Some  of  these  men,  from  the  beginning  of  May  until  the  latter  ^urt>  dl^fc\*5<o«t% 
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make  as  much  as  $60.  In  the  broom  shop  we  giva  a  stint.  I  think  it  enables  those 
who  have  been  a  certain  time  at  work  to  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  support  of  their 
families  if  they  have  any,  or  of  their  mothers.  We  carry  the  principle  out  to  some  extent 
as  regards  the  blankets  and  tweeds.  Whatever  is  manufactured  over  the  stint  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  an  accurate  record  of,  and  so  we  regulate  it  by  making  it  from  20  to  40  or 
50  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Does  this  obtain  in  the  tailor  shop  as  well  ?  A.  We  work  it  differently  there ; 
we  pay  a  man  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  his  work. 

Q.  You  don't  have  a  stint  1  A.  We  are  making  all  sorts  of  clothing,  so  we  could 
not  do  it  very  well. 

Q.  Oh,  I  should  think  you  could  ;  the  tailor  could  draw  up  a  schedule  of  prices  for 
the  different  articles  1  A.  This  again  would  involve  a  good  deal  of  perplexity  83  regards 
the  various  item 3. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  bricks  are  made  by  hand,  and  that  twelve  men  only  make 
9,000  a  day.     A.  They  run  up  to  10,000  or  11,000,  but  we  make  9,000  the  stint. 

Q.  Do  you  make  six  bricks  at  a  time  in  the  machine  1    A.  Five  at  a  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Do  you  regulate  this  system  so  that  the  poor  fellow  who  is  not  a  mechanic  can 
earn  something  ?  A.  We  regulate  it  this  way,  by  paying  so  much  to  the  expert,  so  modi 
to  the  average  man.  The  principle  we  go  upon  is  not  so  much  what  the  expert  can  da 
Of  course,  we  make  no  distinction  as  to  the  rates. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Do  your  men  ever  break  down )     A.  No,  we  never  work  them  so  hard  as  that 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  that  your  men's  work  compares  with  that  of  free  labor  outside  t 
A.  We  don't  do  anything  like  the  same.  In  1888  the  government  wanted  fonr  or  fife 
million  bricks  for  the  new  parliament  buildings.  We  had  not  men  enough  in  the  prison 
to  supply  all  these  bricks,  so  we  had  to  get  men  in  from  the  outside.  The  free  men  made 
four  or  five  thousand  a  day  above  the  quantity  made  by  our  men.  We  regulate  our  work 
at  a  much  lower  basis  than  that  done  by  labor  outside  the  prison.  Our  stint  in  the 
broom  shop,  after  a  prisoner  has  learned  his  work  thoroughly,  is  such  that  he  can  get 
through  it  very  nicely  in  about  seven  hours,  and  then  he  would  have  about  three  hod 
for  himself  if  he  wanted  it. 

Q.  How  is  the  piece  price  system  carried  on  in  the  prison  1  Does  Nelson  find  the 
raw  material  and  the  superintendents  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  machines  belong  to  Nelson  Brothers,  or  to  the  government)  A.  To  the 
government  absolutely.  x 

Q.  Do  the  Nelsons  pay  any  royalty  ?  A.  Oh,  no  royalty  while  wje  manufacture  the 
broom 8  for  them. 


^- 


Q.  Does  Nelson  determine  the  value  of  the  work?     A.  Yes;   I  m*  pay  that  they 
have  an  excellent  man,  a  superior  man,  as  foreman. 


Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  articles  that  are  not  considered  up  to  the  ss^R| 
The  rejected  brooms  are  not  half  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the   prison^ 
a  standard  fixed,  and  we  make  our  men  work  up  to  it.     I  think  it  is  better  for 
themselves  that  they  should  be  taught  to  do  their  work  well. 

Q.   Who  is  responsible  for  the  raw  material  ?    A.  The  Government. 
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Q.  Do  they  pay  the  insurance  on  it?     A.  No,  the  Nelsons  themselves  look  after  that 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Your  last  report  states  that  "  the  wood-working  operations  in  the  north  shop 
have  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  could  have  been  desired,  only  $3,967.82  having  been 
received  on  account  of  the  labor  for  the  year,  while  it  should  have  been  $7,729.94."  You 
say  that  you  then  hoped  for  a  better  condition  of  things.  Has  this  been  realized  1  A. 
Yes,  fully  up  to  my  expectations. 

Q.  What  improvement  have  you  been  able  to  establish  in  your  wood-working  estab- 
ishment  1     A.  We  have  been  twelve  months  experimenting  there.     I  may  say  that  that 
is  a  most  difficult  trade  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Juby. 

Q.  In  your  report  where  you  say  you  are  making  so  much  money  per  head  by  the 
prisoners,  you  don't  make  any  allowance  for  interest  on  capital  1  A.  When  we  entered 
into  this  work  we  thought  it  right  that  we  should  calculate  the  amount  for  each  prisoner 
employed  over  and  above  the  salaries  of  the  foremen  and  superintendents  of  the  work. 
We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  it  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  You  see  we  have  been  twelve 
months  experimenting,  and  I  am  really  not  prepared  to  speak  clearly  upon  the  wood- 
work. 

Q.  1  was  speaking  of  the  broom  shop.  You  claim  to  have  made  a  little  more 
money,  and  you  take  credit  for  the  increase  made  by  the  prisoners'  labor.  You  say 
that  under  the  new  arrangement  it  may  safely  be  estimated  that  the  labor  will  average 
about  50  cents  per  day  for  each  prisoner,  and  that  a  substantial  increase  from  this 
industry  has  marked  its  progress  for  the  last  nine  years.  You  say  that  in  1887  the 
daily  earnings  averaged  17  cents,  but  for  the  past  year  they  have  been  42  cents  and 
under  the  new  agreement  they  have  been  47 J  cents,  but  you  don't  allow  anything  oppo- 
site that  for  the  additional  interest  that  the  Government  are  paying  on  plant  over  what 
they  paid  when  the  Nelson's  owned  the  plant  themselves.  A.  It  did  not  amount  to 
much.     We  owned  all  the  plant  except  the  new  stitching  machine. 

Q.  You  did  not  always  own  the  wood-working  machines  1     A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  had  to  purchase  these  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  anything  for  interest  on  this  capital  in  figuring  out  the  increase 
per  head  1     A.  We  have  not  taken  that  into  account 

Q.  I  notice  in  the  inspector's  statement  of  the  prison  work  that  you  say  that  in 
the  tailor  shop  your  expenditure  for  the  last  year  was  $5,113.51  and  the  income  was 
$3,967.22,  how  do  you  account  for  that?  There  must  be  some  way  of  accounting  for 
it,  I  suppose.  A.  You  must  have  made  some  mistake  about  the  figures.  The  upper 
columns  show  the  expenditure,  and  then  down  below  you  will  see  the  returns  from  the 
various  industries,  and  you  will  find  there  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  tailor  shop 
amounted  to  $5,501.92. 

Q.  Well,  but  that  is  very  little  over  what  it  cost,  A.  You  see  in  that  year  and 
indeed  for  some  years  past,  there  has  been  very  little  done  over  making  the  prisoners' 
and  the  officials'  clothing — that  is  the  clothing  required  for  the  gaol  This  year  we  had  to 
buy  a  large  amount  of  Etoffe,  and  that  would  account  for  a  larger  expenditure  in  the 
figures  for  the  year. 

Q.  Don't  you  take  credit  for  the  labor  that  you  do  ?  A.  Yes,  but  very  likely  there 
would  be  an  account  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  material  that  would  be  used 
during  the  next  year,  and  thus  the  expenditure  for  that  year  would  appear  larger  than 
it.  really  was. 

Q.  In  the  year  previous  the  expenditure  for  the   year  is  put  down  at  $6,467-^^  ^^ei 
the  revenue  at  $5,797.15.     There  you  see  your  revenue  is  conaidarobV^  \»ra&  *~     "^ 
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expenditure  upon  the  industry.  A.  The  chairman  will  be  able  to  explain  to  you  that 
this  statement  does  not  correctly  represent  the  earnings  of  the  shop  for  the  entire 
year.  It  is  simply  for  the  prison  year  which  ends  r.n  the  30th  of  September,  and  some- 
times there  would  be  a  large  amount  of  material  in  the  store  department,  and  the 
accounts  for  this  would  be  charged  against  that  year's  revenue. 

Q.  Now,  as  regards  the  brick-making,  you  don't  charge  tho  Government  for  the 
bricks  that  were  made.  A.  That  comes  in  another  way.  We  say  that  there  will  be 
830,000  in  addition  to  that.  These  are  not  really  the  correct  earnings  of  the  several 
industries. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  statements  of  this  kind  should  be  made  out  incoi  rectly. 
A.  It  is.     These  do  not  represent  what  has  actually  been  done  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  There  is  no  other  statement  made  in  the  report  relating  to  this  except  your  general 
report '?  A.  There  is  no  public  statement,  but  the  information  is  all  before  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Take  the  year  1888.  The  whole  of  the  industries,  according  to  this  return, 
cost  $35,005.02,  and  your  revenue  is  $30,136.43,  but  you  don't  show  where  the  brick  yard 
sales  come  in.  A.  They  don't  appear  there  in  our  statement,  but  they  appear  in  the  books 
of  the  treasurer.  In  my  report  the  amount  is  given,  for  it  shows  that  about  four  millions 
of  bricks  have  been  made,  representing  a  value  of  about  $2 1,000. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  It  would  make  it  look  very  different  for  the  prison  if  that  appeared  in  its  proper 
place  ?     A.  It  would. 

Q.  In  your  report,  in  the  paragraph  next  to  the  bottom  of  page  90  of  the  reports 
on  asylums  and  prisons,  you  state,  u  The  question  is  often  asked  by  visitors  whether  or 
how  near  the  prison  comes  to  be  self-sustaining,  prompted  to  ask  it  doubtless  from  the 
general  appearance  of  the  prisoners  and  the  activity  displayed  in  the  several  industrial 
employments  at  which  they  are  engaged.  To  that  goal  the  prison  has  not  yet  attained  and 
it  may  not  be  attainable ;  but  when  the  returns  show  that  the  products  of  the  labor  amount* 
to  $53,527  against  an  expenditure  for  maintenance  of  $65,000,  and  this  with  prisoners 
under  an  average  term  of  sentence  of  about  six  months,  the  management  may  fairly  claim 
that  the  showing  is  creditable  to  say  the  least,  and  they  can  safely  promise  that  still  better 
results  may  be  looked  for  ;  568  of  the  739  prisoners  received  were  on  sentence  of  six 
months  and  under.  In  taking  the  $53,000  odd  earned  by  the  prisoners  you  must  include 
the  amount  in  the  brick  yard.     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  only  take  the  bare  cost  of  maintenance — you  don't  take  the  cost  of 
running  the  industries  ?  A.  I  think  everything  is  fairly  taken  into  account.  You  see  it 
is  the  maintenance  only  that  you  have  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Are  not  all  the  wages  included  in  the  $65,000  set  down  for  maintenance  t 
A.  No.     Oh,  I  am  wrong,  I  think  this  $65,000  includes  all  the  salaries. 

Q.  The  trouble  is  that  these  statements  are  made  up  for  the  official  year  ending  the 
30th  of  September,  and  the  treasurer's  statements  are  made  up  for  the  ordinary  year. 
However,  the  difference  averages  itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.     A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Tf  you  take  the  whole  of  your  expenditure,  I  mean  the  whole  amounts  that  ought 

properly  to  go  under  that  head,  maintenance,  wages,  plant  and  everything,  it  would  be 

$96,381.17  and  the  revenue  $53,527.     A.  Oh,  yes,  but  in  the  industrial  expenditure  there 

might  be  quite  a  large  amount  for  machinery,  material  that  we  have  on  band  at  the  time. 
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Q.  According  to  the  way  you  make  out  your  accounts  the  total  cost  to  the  country  is 
$42,000  odd?  A.  Yes,  but  as  I  have  said  the  manufacturing  expenditure  includes 
large  amounts  that  are  not  properly  chargeable  to  the  year. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  When  the  Commission  were  in  Detroit  they  were  told  by  Captain  Nicholson 
that  he  was  able  to  pay  a  large  amount,  some  $15,000  odd,  to  the  city  as  a  result  of 
his  work  for  the  last  year  after  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  maintenance.  Do  you 
account  for  this  in  any  way,  seeing  that  you  are  unable  to  make  the  revenue  approximately 
cover  the  expenditure  1  A.  Captain  Nicholson  receives  from  the  counties  which  send 
their  prisoners  a  certain  allowance  per  head  for  their  maintenance  ;  then  he  also  receives 
a  considerable  sum  for  the  United  States  prisoners,  and  then  they  sell  goods  direct  to 
the  trade  and  the  whole  profit  goes  to  the  prison.  Then  they  only  carry  on  one 
industry  and  concentrate  all  their  energies  on  that.  "  The  result  is  that  they  are  more 
successful  financially  than  if  they  had  diversity  of  industries. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  you  conducted  all  your  industries  on  the  same  plan 
you  could  do  much  better  than  you  are  doing  ?  A.  I  believe  we  could  from  a  financial 
point  of  view,  but  it  would  interfere  with  the  reformatory  work  of  the  institution  very 
much.  Then  I  think  at  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction  Captain  Nicholson  has  not 
much  more  than  half  of  the  staff  that  we  have.  Then  he  does  all  repairs  both  to  his 
prison  and  to  his  house,  and  makes  additions  and  alterations  just  as  he  sees  fit.  I  do 
this,  and  it  does  not  show  here  in  the  statement.  You  see  the  entire  south  shop  and 
the  machine  shop  were  remodelled  and  fitted  up,  and  additions  were  made  to  them  by 
prison  labor.     We  made  a  number  of  alterations  in  the  prison. 

Q.  And  they  were  done  entirely  by  prison  labor  1  A.  Yes,  all  the  alterations  you 
saw  were  the  result  of  our  own  work. 

Q.  It  is  a  pity  that  you  could  not  supply  a  debit  and  credit  account  for  everything 
so  that  we  could  see  exactly  what  the  cost  of  the  prison  was.  A.  This  $96,000  really 
shows  what  the  cost  was.  If  we  did  not  keep  our  own  cows  and  grow  our  own  vege- 
tables it  would  be  considerably  more,  so  that  you  really  arrive  at  the  actual  cost  of  the 
prison  from  these  figures. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  The  Central  Prison  was  established  as  an  industrial  prison  in  order  to  do  away 
with  the  idleness  in  the  common  gaols,  was  it  not  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  has  fulfilled  its  object  I     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  from  your  knowledge  of  the  common  gaols  that  hard  labor  could 
be  carried  on  at  these  local  establishments  1  A.  Not  successfully  unless  you  adopt  the 
cellular  principle  as  it  is  carried  out  in  England. 

Q.  What  industries  do  they  carry  on  there  ?  A.  They  have  various  kinds  of  work, 
making  of  mats,  ship  fenders,  that  is  work  that  I  found  largely  engaging  the  prisoners. 

Q.  Did  not  you  find  a  number  of  them  picking  oak  am  1  A.  Yes,  a  little,  and  I 
found  at  Pentonville  a  number  on  the  treadmill.  They  were  grinding  flour.  At  Portland 
they  were  quarrying  stone. 

Q.  Do  the  gaols  in  Great  Britain  correspond  to  our  county  gaols  1     A.  Of  the  117 
gaols  that  were  in  existence  in  Great  Britain  prior  to  1876  I  think  only  about  one-half 
remain  now,  and  those  which  remain  have  become  the  centres  of  large  districts.     At 
Edinburgh  you  find  a  large  prison  drawing  prisoners  from  all  the  southern  &sfesrc&fe  *&- 
Scotland  on  the  eastern  seaboard.     There  are  two  in  Glasgow  and  one  in  AX**^8*3^- 
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Q.  Who  are  sentenced  to  these  district  prisons — felons  ?  A.  They  distinguish 
between  a  prisoner  and  a  convict.  Those  who  are  seutenced  for  over  two  years  are 
convicts. 

Q.  Are  there  any  convicts  in  those  local  prisons  which  you  spoke  of]  A.  I  found 
convicts  in  some  of  them,  but  only  in  some  of  them.  They  are  generally  moved  to  the 
penal  establishments. 

Q.  They  have  no  common  gaols  where  prisoners  are  sent  while  they  are  awaiting 
trial.  A.  The  prison  serves  two  purposes  —the  detention  of  prisoners  pending  trial  and 
the  punishment  of  those  who  are  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  shorter  terms  of 
imprisonment. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  find  shot  exerciser  or  anything  of  that  kind  still  in  existence  1  A.  No,  I 
do  not  find  it  anything  like  general.     Pentonville  was  the  only  place  where  I  saw  it. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  a  prisoner  to  be  sent  to  one  of  these  prisons  and  to  remain  there 
six  months  and  never  see  a  fellow  prisoner  in  the  institution  ?  A.  If  he  is  a  convict  he 
goes  for  nine  months  into  solitary  confinement  and  sees  no  one.  The  ordinary  prisoners 
are  taken  out,  so  many  for  drill  exercise,  into  the  circular  court ;  the  officers  are  there 
watching  their  every  movement,  and  they  walk  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 

Q.  Is  speaking  strictly  prohibited  1  A.  Yes,  and  they  won't  allow  a  man  to  wink 
or  nod  or  make  any  sign  of  any  kind  to  another  prisoner. 

Q.  I  want  information  as  to  the  system  in  the  common  gaols.  Is  there  any  associa- 
tion of  those  awaiting  trial  ?  A.  They  never  see  each  other  except  when  they  take  an 
airing. 

Q.  What  :s  the  method  of  constructing  these  prisons?  A.  They  open  now 
into  a  centre  corridor  with  cells  on  both  sides.  The  cells  all  look  out  upon  this.  There 
is  a  window  to  each  cell,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  prisoners  seeing  each  other. 

Q.  Are  there  iron  bars  in  the  cells  ?     A.  No.     The  cell  blocks  are   all  built  inside 

Q.  Is  the  cell  surrounded  with  stone  walls  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  lighted  1     A.  Through  the  window  in  the  main  walls. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  prisoners  to  communicate  with  each 
other  by  word  or  sign  at  these  establishments  1  A.  It  is  impossible  for  the  ordinary 
prisoners  to  do  so,  but  amongst  the  old  convicts  who  have  been  in  for  a  long  time  there 
is  a  system  of  signalling  by  some  means.  They  communicate  with  each  other  by  so  many 
taps.  They  never  let  more  than  one  man  out  at  a  time,  only  one  man  at  a  time  is  taken 
down  to  the  baths.  I  did  not  see  more  than  two  baths  altogether.  The  food  is  always 
taken  to  the  cell. 

Q.  That  is  the  cellular  system  properly  carried  out.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  a 
great  improvement  on  our  system  1    A.  As  a  corrective  for  the  prisoners  it  is. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  deterrent  on  the  commission  of  crime  ?     A.  I  do  decidedly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  just  right  for  a  man  charged  with  a  crime  that  he  should  be 
confined  in  this  way  pending  his  examination  and  trial  ?  A.  Oh,  those  awaiting  trial  are 
not  subjected  continuously  to  this  kind  of  treatment. 

Q.  They  are  in  association,  are  they  ?     A.     No,  they  are  not  in  association.     The 

cellular  system  in  England  means  that  a  convict  is  sent  to  one  of  these  prisons,  and  he  is 

kept  there  nine  months,  sees  nobody,  and  then  after  this  he  may  be  removed  to  Peter 

Head  to  quarry  granite  or  some  other  place  to  quarry  stone,  and  then  they  are  on  the 

MMsociate  system. 
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Q.  Have  you  heard  any  objection  to  the  system  ?  A.  No.  In  speaking  with  Mr. 
Wheatly,  of  London,  who  is  a  great  authority  on  all  these  matters,  I  was  informed  that 
they  were  satisfied  it  had  resulted  in  a  great  diminution  of  crime. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Is  it  approved  of  by  the  Howard  Association  ?    A.  It  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  crime  has  decreased  in  England  on  account  of  this  ?  A.  It 
has  decreased,  but  there  are  various  reasons  for  it.  Old  criminals  in  England  are  dying 
out,  and  there  are  so  many  efforts  put  forth  in  the  large  cities  to  save  the  young  that 
there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  who  are  now  falling  into  crime.  As  the  old 
fellows  are  dying  off,  there  are  not  the  same  number  to  take  their  places. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  do  prisoners  think  of  this  system  1  A.  Well,  they  seem  to  be  satisfied, 
but  they  said  it  was  somewhat  lonely. 

Q.  Oan  you  tell  me  what  was  the  primary  object  of  establishing  the  cellular  system 
in  England  1    A.  I  think  it  was  to  prevent  association. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  prisoners  ?     A.  I  do  not 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  authorities  there — men  of  experience,  say  whether  the  solitary 
confinement  for  nine  months  of  these  convicts  tended  to  make  them  better  men  than  they 
were  before  ?  A.  In  asking  this  question  I  received  different  replies.  The  governor  of 
Pentonville  said  on  this  very  point  that  while  the  convict  was  more  under  restraint  it  did- 
not  injure  his  health,  but  he  could  not  say  that  the  men  were  really  reformed  by  the 
treatment  they  underwent :  but  the  idea  given  was  that  it  was  a  proper  system  for  dealing 
with  this  class.  , 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Are  there  not  many  other  social  forces  in  England,  besides  the  one  you  have 
mentioned,  which  have  had  an  important  effect  in  diminishing  crime  ?  Don't  you  think  that 
temperance  societies,  trade  societies,  improved  education,  free  trade,  cheap  food  for  the 
people,  all  these  things  have  had  an  important  bearing  in  that  respect  ?  A.  There  is  no 
doubt  they  are  doing  excellent  work.  You  see  there  the  middle  class  is  gradually, 
constantly  lifting  up  and  absorbing  the  lower  strata  of  society,  and  it  is  due  to  the  middle 
class,  in  my  opinion,  this  lessening  of  poverty  and  crime  in  the  large  cities,  more  than  any 
other.  There  is  nothing  like  the  amount  of  brutality,  of  offences  against  the  person,  that 
there  were  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  It  was  the  exception  in  the  prisons  in 
England  at  that  time  to  find  a  man  who  could  read  or  write,  but  now  it  is  the  exception 
to  find  a  man  who  cannot. 


Toronto,  November  14th,  1890. 

Present — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman ;  Hon.  Ohas.  Drury,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin,  Dr. 
Rosebrugh,  A.  F.  Jury,  Esq. 

William  Stark,  Inspector  of  Detectives  of  the  Toronto  Police  Force,  sworn. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  inspector  of  detectives  1     A.  I  was   appointed    three 
years  ago  last  July.     I  have  been  in  the  police  force  since  1869. 

Q.   When  you  are  dealing  with  criminals  do  you  enquire  into  their  ant^c^kfi^^  ^^^ 
Yes.     My  position  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  getting  knowledge  of  t»h»«^  t^tv«\^ 
antecedents  and  associations. 
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Q.  What  do  you  find  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  these  men  falling  into  criminal 
courses  ?  A.  The  deplorable  lack  of  parental  control  when  young,  is  perhaps  the  first  and 
greatest  cause,  but  intemperance  is  an  important  factor  in  producing  criminals.  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  develop  into  criminals  commence  that  life  young. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  that  the  most  hardened  criminal,  the  clever  criminal,  is  a 
sober  man,  and  cannot  afford  to  be  a  drunkard  ?  A.  That  is  true  in  many  cases.  Generally 
in  early  life  they  gradually  drift  into  disreputable  habits.  As  they  grow  older  they 
become  experienced  as  thieves,  and  some  of  them  drift  gradually  down  and  become  drunk- 
ards and  are  driven  to  steal  in  order  to  get  the  means  of  satisfying  their  appetite  for  drink. 
Their  crimes  have  caused  them  to  fall  into  drunkenness,  but  at  times  even  the  cleverest 
criminals  have  their  jamboree.  Nearly  all  have  this  occasionally.  They  drink  more  or 
less.  It  is  very  seldom  that  you  find  a  criminal  a  total  abstainer.  Even  amongst  gamblers 
you  find  very  few  abstainers. 

Q.  What  are  the  other  causes  of  crime  ?  A.  The  neglect  of  children  may  be  brought 
about  by  intemperance  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  But  there  are  a  great  many  sober 
people  whose  children  grow  up  into  crime,  and  this  is  because  the  parents  have  allowed  them 
to  run  around  the  streets.  They  form  bad  associations  upon  the  streets  and  they  drift  into 
crime.  These  bad  associations  create  a  spirit  of  recklessness,  so  Jbhat  when  they  get  up  to 
be  young  men  they  cannot  bear  to  be  tied  down  to  constant  employment.  They  drift 
about,  they  want  to  go  to  places  of  amusement,  they  want  to  be  fashionably  dressed,  they 
drink  and  smoke  cigars,  and  if  they  cannot  have  money  to  do  this  they  steal  it  and  com- 
mit crime. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  features  of  the 
'education  act  would  create  more  regular  habits  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Inspector  Archibald  was  asked  a  question  yesterday,  which  he  thought  you 
would  be  better  able  to  answer.  What  is  the  effect  of  second-hand  stores  or  junk  shops 
upon  juvenile  crime  ?  A.  They  had  a  bad  effect  at  one  time.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago 
any  person  who  liked  could  deal  in  second-hand  articles,  but  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
giving  power  to  impose  a  regular  license  upon  this  class,  and  now  no  man  can  get  a 
license  for  a  second-hand  shop  without  a  recommendation  from  the  police  department. 
They  are  now  under  such  strict  surveillance  that  they  are  not,  to  any  extent,  a  factor 
in  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  towns  where  second-hand  stores  are  allowed  to  exist 
without  being  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  they  are  a  source  of  crime  and  a 
danger  to  the  community?  A.  They  should  be  under  the  police  authorities.  When 
they  know  that  the  holding  of  their  license  depends  upon  the  police  commissioners  they 
are  very  careful,  if  any  suspicious  circumstances  come  under  their  notice,  to  notify  the 
police  department.  A  police  officer  inspects  their  books  every  day.  Not  only  this,  but 
they  have  to  send  to  our  office  every  morning  by  ten  o'clock,  a  statement  showing  all  the 
purchases  that  they  made  on  the  previous  day. 

Dr.  Kosebrugh. 

Q.  Does  this  rule  apply  to  pawn  shops  ?  A.  The  pawn  shop  books  are  open,  but 
the  same  regulation  does  not  apply  to  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  pawn  shops  encourage  crime  ?     A.  Not  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  great  cause  of  juvenile  crime?    A  There  is  a 
pernicious  system,  so  far  as  the  city  is  concerned,  of  exposing  goods  in  shop  doors,  and 
this  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  starting  boys  in  crime.     They  commence  stealingHfc^ 
Apple,  and  they  go  on  hooking,  it  may  be  fruit  one  day,  clothe*  the  next,  one  thing  after 
another,  until  their  moral  sense  becomes  ataatatoYj  V>VuBta&,  «xA  they  drift  into  larger 
Crimea.     After  getting  your  notice  yeAteTday,l\ooV^oNw\^x^w^^^\A^\^Vvaw 
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many  boys  were  convicted  from  the  first  of  July  until  the  end  of  October,  of  all  classes  of 
felonies,  housebreaking,  shopbreaking  and  so  on.  The  number  was  213.  The  great 
majority  of  these  weie  tried  in  the  police  court,  very  few  were  tried  in  the  county  court. 
Out  of  this  number  73  were  boys  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  tifteen.  Seven 
years  of  age  seems  very  young,  but  there  were  three  only  seven  years  of  age,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there  were  three  convictions  recorded  against  them  for 
breaking  into  houses  and  breaking  into  business  place*  to  steal  in  mey  and  jewellery. 
The  magistrate  did  not  think  that  sending  them  to  gaol  would  do  them  any  good,  and  he 
simply  let  them  off,  hoping  that  the  parents  might  take  care  of  them.  In  less  than  three 
weeks  they  were  back  again  The  parents  say  they  can't  control  them.  Th  3  idea  of 
parents  not  being  able  to  control  children  of  that  age  is  absurd  The  children  belong  to 
respectable  mechanics  who,  I  believe,  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  police  court  until  they 
came  up  when  their  children  were  charged  with  this  offence.  I  will  put  another  case  in 
which  there  were  five  boys,  not  one  of  whom  I  believe  had  reached  the  a*j^  of  fifteen. 
Two  had  been  previously  convicted  of  trivial  offences.  The  others  had  not  baen.  These 
^ve  boys  were  sent  to  the  reformatory.  There  were  twenty  different  charges  of  house- 
breaking against  them  during  the  summer.  They  broke  into  houses  belonging  to  people 
who  had  removed  to  the  island  or  other  parts  during  the  holidays.  We  were  at  work  on 
the  cases  for  a  considerable  time,  and  oould  not  conceive  who  were  the  gang  that  were  so 
dexterously  carrying  on  this  practice.  We  ultimately  got  a  clue  and  found  chit  these  boys 
were  doing  it.  They  took  nothing  but  money  and  jewellery.  The  money,  of  course, 
they  squandered.  With  one  exception  these  offences  were  committed  at  night,  and  this, 
shows  where  the  lack  of  parental  control  comes  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  How  did  they  dispose  of  the  jewellery  /  A.  Well,  you  would  be  surprised  at 
the  class  of  people  who  buy  this  sort  of  thing.  At  hotels  you  will  find  parties  who  are 
ready  to  buy  anything  of  that  character.  Respectable  business  men  will  buy  these  goods 
and  they  will  sell  the  nuggets  to  jewellers. 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  lead  pipes  taken  from  houses  ?     A.  Yes. 

Cj.  How  do  they  dispose  of  them  ?  A.  These,  in  many  cases,  are  melted  down  and 
sold.  Licensed  dealers  will  buy  these.  ft  is  in  lumps  of  lead,  and  nobody  can 
identify  it. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  police  authorities  to  allow  boys 
to  congregate  all  day  upon  vacant  lots  of  land  I  A.  Complaints  are  constantly  made  of 
boys  congregating  on  places  like  that,  but  the  excuse  is  put  forward  by  parents  that  the 
boys  must  go  somewhere.  There  is  no  doubt  this  is  how  our  criminals  are  made.  The 
parents  will  not  look  after^them,  and  they  grow  up  gradually  in  criminal  ways. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  if  public  playgrounds  for  boys  were 
opened  up  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police  1  A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  boys  are  allowed  to  assemble  on  these  lots  and  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  which  are  just  manufacturing  places  for  criminals.  You  will  find 
boys  there  who  ought  to  be  in  their  beds  at  night. 

Q  If  the  truancy  system  were  put  in  force  as  it  ought  to  be,  you  would  have  no 
boys  on  vacant  lots  i     A.   No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Yet,  if  the  law  only  requtr  s  attendance  for  one  hundre  I  days  during  the  yejw, 
and  that  is  the  law  now,  there  would  still  be  a  considerable  length  of  time  during  which 
there  might  be  idlers  i  A.  Yes.  The  most  dangerous  time  of  the  day  is  the  evening, 
after  dark.  That  is  the  time  when  there  are  facilities  for  shop-lifting.  They  see  a 
basket  or  a  barrel  of  apples.  They  see  other  fruit  laid  out  in  boxes,  and  they  say  to  each, 
other,  "  You  steal  this,  I  stole  the  last,"  and  that  is  the  way  tha  t&&ct%v&  ^ass^^s^ 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Is  the  machinery  for  the  suppression  of  crime  better  than  it  was  when  you  first 
became  an  officer  attached  to  the  force?  A.  Well,  if  I  said  yes  to  that  question  it  might 
sound  a  little  egotistical,  I  am  afraid  that  juvenile  crime  is  increasing.  The  figures 
this  year,  so  far  as  juveniles  are  concerned,  are  startling. 

Q.  You  must  know  that  in  some  cities  when  they  attain  a  certain  stage  in  their 
growth,  there  is  a  distinctly  criminal  class.  Has  Toronto  a  population  that  actually  lives 
on  crime?  A.  Yes.  We  have  a  class  of  thieves  who  have  been  committed  three,  four, 
five,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  times  within  two  years,  who  are  never  known  to  do 
anything  but  loaf  about,  and  who  are  always  well  dressed.  I  look  upou  these  as 
belonging  to  the  criminal  class. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  don't  regard  them  as  likely  to  be  reformed  ?  A.  No,  not  under  the  present 
system. 

Dr.  Rosbbrugh. 

Q.  Would  it  be  any  hardship  to  pass  a  by-law  compelling  people  to  keep  their  goods 
within  the  shops  1  A.  If  every  man  were  compelled  to  do  this  it  would  lead  to  a  great 
diminution  of  juvenile  crime.  I  might  give  you  the  total  figures  as  regards  the  remainder 
of  the  213  who  were  convicted  during  the  summer  months.  I  have  told  you  that  73 
were  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen.  Between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty 
theie  were  32  convicted.  Then  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  there 
were  26,  and  over  twenty-five  years  there  were  82.  Of  those  73  juveniles  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fifteen,  52  were  born  in  Canada,  a  large  number  in  Toronto  and  others 
in  different  parts  of  the  Province ;  one  or  two  in  Nova  Scotia,  one  in  New  Brunswick, 
six  in  the  United  States  and  fifteen  in  the  old  countries,  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
one  or  two  were  from  Italy,  and  one  or  two  from  France. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  imported  by  these  charitable  societies  ?  A.  I  do  not  chink 
there  was  one.  Those  born  in  the  Old  Country  were  brought  out  by  their  parents. 
Then  of  those  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  16  were  born  in  Canada,  four  in  the 
United  States,  and  twelve  in  the  Old  Countries  in  different  parts.  Of  the  26  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  14  were  born  in  Canada,  two  in  the  United 
States  and  ten' in  the  old  countries. 

Q.  Do  you  find  Toronto  boys  as  bad  as  any  1  A.  Yes,  they  are  bad  enough.  We 
can  hold  our  own  with  bad  boys. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  we  have  enough  boys  to  take  care  of  belonging  to  ourselves 
without  bringing  from  the  slums  of  the  old  country  the  children  belonging  to  the 
degraded  classes  who  form  the  lower  strata  of  society  in  the  large  cities  ?  A.  I  do.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  bring  these  boys  and  girls  here  and  dump  them  in  the  towus  and 
cities.  If  they  could  put  them  on  farms,  or  in  places  where  they  would  be  properly  cared 
for,  they  would  be  all  right  perhaps.  We  occasionally  get  correspondence  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  from  people  who  have  had  this  class  of  boys,  from  farmers,  for  instance  who 
have  employed  them,  of  their  having  taken  advantage  of  opportunities  for  stealing 
money  and  clearing  away,  and  when  communications  have  taken  place,  or  enquiries  have 
been  made,  we  have  elicited  the  fact  that  they  were  brought  out  by  Miss  so  and-so,  but  we 
don't  have  many  of  this  class  in  our  own  city.  They  are  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
materially  affect  the  general  proportion  of  our  own  criminal  population. 

Dr.  H08EBRUOH. 

Q.  Of  the  73  boys,  how  many  were  children  of  the  better  class  of  parents!  A 
A  great  many  were  children  of  respectable  working  people,  boys  who  ought  to  have  been 
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well  brought  up.  A  great  many  were  children  of  parents  who  never  saw  the  inside  of 
a  police  court  themselves.  A  number  of  these  I  may  say  too,  are  boys  who  have  grown 
up  in  the  city  as  newsboys  and  bootblacks.  Probably  not  more  than  one-fifth  belong 
to  the  newsboy  and  bootblack  class  Four-fifths  would  belong  to  the  families  of  indus- 
trious people,  who  have  lost  control  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  reformatory  or  penal  system  is  defective ;  what 
would  you  suggest  by  way  of  improvement?  A.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence  as  applied  to  habitual  criminals — criminals  who  have  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt  that  they  have  determined  to  live  by  crime.  What  I  take  to  he  the  object  of  the 
law  is  to  protect  the  public,  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime,  and  to  reform  the 
criminal  if  possible.  If  this  can  be  accomplished  by  mild  measures,  good  and  well ;  if 
not,  we  ought  to  adopt  measures  sufficiently  severe  to  enable  us  to  accomplish  this,  and 
if  we  cannot  obtain  this  result  by  any  other  means,  the  prisoners  ought  to  be  locked  up 
permanently.  After  a  man  or  woman  has  developed  into  a  habitual  criminal,  after  they 
have  shown  that  they  are  determined  to  live  a  life  of  crime,  let  them  be  sent  to  prison 
somewhere— to  a  place  where  they  would  be  compelled  to  work  and  work  hard.  By  this 
means  you  protect  the  public  and  you  prevent  this  man's  bad  example  having  a  bad 
effect  upon  others.  If  you  take  75  characters  in  Toronto  and  permanently  shut  them  up, 
you  protect  society  from  depredations,  protect  society  from  their  bad  example,  you 
prevent  their  getting  married  and  propagating  criminals  ;  but  I  do  not  look  to  that  so 
much.  You  see,  there  are  a  large  number  of  boys  who  come  from  respectable  parents, 
and  as  regards  these  the  theory  of  heredity  does  not  bear  at  all.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
instances  where  criminal  parents  bring  up  criminal  children,  but  these  children  are  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  the  streets,  and  then  there  is  the  influence  of  example  more  than  heredity. 
So  far  as  small  boys  are  concerned,  I  look  upon  the  Industrial  School  as  a  splendid 
institution,  which  is  doing  a  lot  of  good  amongst  juveniles  who  are  likely  to  develop 
into  criminals.  At  the  present  time  a  large  number  of  boys  are  there  doing  well,  boys 
who,  had  they  been  left  to  the  care  of  their  parents,  would  have  been  serving  sentences 
as  criminals  to-day.  Still,  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  people  to  relegate 
to  this  institution  a  duty  that  they  ought  to  discharge  themselves.  People  come  to  the 
police  very  often  and  ask  that  their  boy  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school.  He  has  got 
beyond  their  control  they  say  ;  it  simply  means  that  they  want  to  get  rid  of  him.  We 
had  a  case  the  other  day  where  a  boy,  nine  years  old,  was  brought  to  us  by  his  mother, 
who  thought  she  would  like  to  get  him  into  the  Industrial  School.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  the  father  should  not  be  able  to  control  this  boy.  His  father  is  alive, 
a  young,  vigorous  working  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many  really  bad  boys  in  Mimico  ?  A.  Perhaps  not 
really  bad  boys,  but  they  would  become  bad  if  they  had  not  been  taken  care  of.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  would,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  have  developed  into  criminals. 

Q.  Ought  those  three  boys  you  spoke  of  to  have  been  sent  to  Mimico,  or  would 
it  have  been  wise  to  send  to  Mimico  boys  with  such  a  strong  tendency  to  crime  1 
A.  I  think  that  before  those  three  boys  would  contaminate  the  school  their  evil  propen- 
sities would  be  thoroughly  kept  in  check  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  parents  should 
not  control  these  boys.  In  regard  to  the  prison  system,  I  may  say  that  the  Central 
Prison  I  look  upon  as  the  model  institution  of  the  country,  so  far  as  the  treatment  of 
criminal  goes,  and  there  is  no  better  evidence  of  this  than  when  you  see  a  man  going 
before  the  court  and  asking  that  his  sentence  may  be  doubled  in  order  that  he  may  be 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  instead  of  the  Central  Prison.  The  reason,  I  believe,  is  the 
strict  discipline  at  the  prison. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  effect  has  hard  labor  in  the  way  of  effecting  the  criminal's  recY^s&sfcasss^N 
A.  I  do  not  know  but  it  inspires  him  with  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  institution    ^^ 
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from  a  punitive  point  of  view  that  I  regard  it  more  especially.  I  have  no  doubt* 
however,  that  when  the  term  is  sufficiently  long,  it  accustoms  the  man  to  hard  work, 
and  he  has  less  objection  to  earning  his  living  afterwards.  Kingston  Penitentiary  I  know 
is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  sort  of  resting  place,  a  kind  of  a  home.  If  a  man  comes 
in  and  says,  I  have  been  in  the  Central  Prison,  and  1  have  been  in  the  penitentiary,  he 
will  invariably  say  that  he  prefers  the  latter,  and  if  you  ask  him  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  Central  Prison,  he  will  say,  "  The  work  is  too  hard,  we  don't  get  any  show 
there,  the  discipline  is  too  strict.7' 

Dr.  Rosebugh. 

Q.  Oan  you  say  the  same  thing  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  ?  A.  That  is  an  insti- 
tution my  department  has  not  much  to  do  with,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  has  not 
accomplished  all  that  was  expected  of  it  in  the  way  of  reforming  these  fallen  women. 
Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  fact  that  the  sentences  are  too  short.  Send  a  woman 
to  the  Mercer  Reformatory  for  six  months,  she  comes  out  and  finds  her  old  associates 
mufh  the  same  as  when  she  left  them.  If  you  were  to  put  her  out  of  the  way  for  three 
or  four  years,  the  chances  are  that  by  that  time  her  old  associates  would  all  have  gone 
away  or  have  died  off.  The  same  argument  applies  to  the  higher  class  of  criminals, 
thieves  for  instance.  Send  a  thief  to  the  Central  Prison  for  six  months,  he  conies  out 
and  he  mixes  up  with  his  old  associates  again  and  follows  his  old  career,  but  put  a  thief 
away  for  six  or  seven  years  at  a  time,  and  when  he  comes  out,  the  gang  of  his  old 
associates  is  broken  up.  In  this  prison  arrangement  the  weak  spot  seems  to  be  here.  I 
believe  that  a  good  many  are  sent  to  the  Central  Prison,  the  gaol  and  the  penitentiary,, 
to  whom  these  remarks  apply.  A  person  has  been  convicted  perhaps  once  or  twice. 
When  he  comes  out,  if  there  were  any  means  of  getting  him  into  honest  employment,  I 
believe  he  would  become  a  respectable  and  honest  citizen,  but  when  he  has  completed  his 
term,  the  door  is  opened  and  he  is  merely  dumped  out.  He  has  no  means  of  finding 
employment,  and  he  has  got  to  steal  or  starve. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  treatment  of  Penetanguishene  reformatory  upon 
boys  ?  A.  good  many  of  them  some  back  upon  our  hands  after  being  released  from  the 
reformatory. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  that  come  back  after  being  releasad  I 
A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could. 

Q.  Do  more  than  half  come  back  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Would  a  third  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Well — say  there  is  a  fourth  2     A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  after  supervision.  A.  No.  You  send  a  boy  up  there  when  he  is 
young  ;  he  comes  out  at  the  end  of  five  years  and  he  may  go  by  another  name  altogether. 

Q.  You  have  the  impression  that  the  institution  is  doing  good  work.  A.  I  would 
say  that  the  reformatory  at  Penetanguishene  does  good  work,  but  while  it  does  good  work 
I  question  if  it  is  doing  so  much  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin  explained  to  the  witness  the  Massachusetts  system  of  Probation  as 
set  forth  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  at  Boston  and  asked:  Could  such  a 
system  as  this  be  carried  out  effectively  here  in  Toronto,  and  if  carried  out  do  you  think 
that  the  lax  and  indifferent  class  would  be  stimulated  to  a  better  discharge  of  their  duties 
as  regards  their  children  1  A.  There  is  no  doubt  the  system  can  be  carried  out  with  a 
sufficiently  strong  staff. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  regards  the  private  investigation  in  preference  to  trial  of 
children  in  the  police  court  ?     A.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that  this  would  not,  to  some 
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extent,  intensify  the  evil  we  are  trying  to  correct.  Respectable  parents  whoso  children 
get  into  trouble  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  a  police  court  exposure  through  the  pres?. 
This  acts  in  some  degree  as  a  deterrent  and  prevents  them  from  going  wrong. 

Q.  There  is  another  view  of  it  and  it  is  that  the  children  are  brought  into  the  public 
court,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  all  the  crowd  who  usually  gather  there,  and  become  in  a  very 
short  time  hardened,  callous  and  unmanageable  ?  A.  I  do  not  attach  so  much  importance 
te  this  as  some  people  do.  1  do  not  think  it  has  an  effect  upon  them  to  the  extend  that 
some  people  think.  There  is  a  certain  class  that  police  court  exposures  has  a  bad  effect 
upon.  Take  a  (<irl  who  is  a  virtuous  girl,  who  has  merely  gone  wrong  in  a  moment  of 
temptation  and  weakness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  police  court  exposure  is  exceedingly 
humiliating  to  a  girl  of  that  kind.  The  association  with  the  evil  characters  that  she  muat 
come  in  contact  with  must  have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  a  girl  like  this.  So  far  as  boys, 
are  concerned  I  don't  believe  in  police  court  probation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  State  would  be  warranted  under  any  circumstances  in 
taking  from  parents  or  natural  guardians  the  custody  of  their  children  ?  A .  I  do.  Just 
as  soon  as  it  is  apparent  that  the  parent  has  lost  control  of  the  child  and  it  is  almost  an 
absolute  certainty  that  the  child  will  develop  into  a  criminal  the  State  ought  to  protect 
itself  and  take  the  child  away.  You  have  an  example  in  the  three  boys  I  spoke  of* 
They  came  back  the  second  time  and  then  the  third  time.  I  think  you  have  a  fair  indica- 
tion there  of  when  the  State  should  interfere. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  You  heard  the  chairman  describe  the  institution  which  he  thought  would  be  best 
for  the  treatment  of  vagrants,  tramps  and  drunkards.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  A. 
I  think  if  they  were  confined  there  for  sufficiently  long  terms  they  would  have  time  to 
sober  up  and  make  good  resolutions.  I  will  say  with  regard  to  drunks  as  I  have  said 
with  regard  to  habitual  criminals,  reformation  should  be  one  of  the  objects,  and  if  that 
reformation  can  be  brought  about  by  mild  measures  so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  adopt 
something  more  drastic. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  a  fine  of  a  dollar  and  costs  would  be  a  good  thing  ]  A.  I 
think  it  is  useless. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  recommend  hard  labour  1  A.  I  would.  I  don't  think  that  there  is  any 
possible  chance  of  reformation  with  idleness.  This,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  great  evils  in 
connection  with  our  gaol  system,  that  there  is  no  work  for  the  prisoners.  They  are  loung- 
ing about  in  the  corridors  by  the  dozens.  The  men  get  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  life 
and  they  become  completely  demoralized. 

Q.  Have  you  found,  as  a  general  thing,  that  the  vagrant  or  tramp  class  are  also 
drunkards  ?  A.  The  great  majority  of  them.  There  is  a  certain  number  of  them  brought 
in  under  the  head  of  vagrancy  who  are  not  really  tramps  and  who  would  work  if  they 
could  get  work  to  do.  This  class  is  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  assistance ;  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  tramps  are  indolent,  lazy,  worthless  fellows  who  drift  about  through 
the  country,  lying  about  the  fields  and  stealing  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive  during  the 
summer,  and  then  they  swarm  to  the  gaols  in  the  winter. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Cj.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  some  more  restriction  imposed  in  the  way  of 
preventing  children  from  attending  theatres  and  dime  museums  and  places  of  that  sort. 
Don't  you  think  that  great  harm  is  done  through  these  nlaraaA     k.  Y  ^  \**\>  \\^-« . 
If  parents  would  exercise  the  proper  authority  ov«c  tYifeVt  c&fl\&t«aA  &»  Tk»\»  *r*>  Vfck»fc»>S«^ 
would  have  much  effect     I  would  be  disposed  to  \wr*  \t  to  *to»  ya&sjBMrak  dl  >3*»  ^«wfc*. 
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Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make  of  your  own,  Mr.  Stark  ?  A.  There 
is  one  thing  in  regard  to  criminals  ;  the  system  of  concurrent  sentences  followed  in  all  the 
criminal  courts  I  think  is  wrong.  A  man  is  brought  up  before  the  court ;  perhaps  there 
are  half  a  dozen  charges  against  him,  clear  cases,  each  one  a  separate  offence.  The  courts 
won't  try  a  man  for  more  than  three,  and  if  they  convict  him  for  these  three  he  is  sentenced 
for  each,  but  the  sentences  run  concurrently  in  nearly  all  cases.  Of  course,  in  some 
casea/in  passing  sentence  a  judge  might  impose  a  longer  term  or  a  more  severe  sentence 
than  if  there  were  one  against  him,  but  I  think  every  sentence  ought  to  be  served  out 
separately.  And  then  there  is  this  system  ;  you  have  three  charges  against  a  man  and 
four  or  five  others  are  held  in  abeyance.  You  convict  him  upon  these  three  :  what  is  the 
effect  of  it  ?  The  man  starts  out,  and  after  committing  three  offences,  he  says,  I  am  as 
bad  as  I  can  be  ;  if  I  am  caught  I  will  only  get  tried  for  the  three,  I  may  as  well  commit 
as  many  more  as  I  can. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  recommendation  on  this  matter,  Inspector?  A.  Oonvict  a 
man  on  one  or  two  charges,  sentence  him  on  these,  suspend  sentence  in  the  other  cases 
and  tell  him  if  he  gives  up  this  kind  of  life  he  will  only  be  punished  for  the  one  offence  ; 
that  is,  if  he  shows  a  disposition  to  be  respectable  aad  steady ;  but  if  he  goes  back  to  his 
old  associations  sentence  him  on  the  other.  And  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  suspended 
sentence.  People  now  are  brought  up  and  let  go  on  suspended  sentence,  but  I  never  knew 
a  case  where  the  suspended  sentence  was  imposed.  A  man  might  drift  back  to  his  old 
associates  and  he  would  be  safe  enough  for  nothing  would  happen  to  him. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  taken  into  account  when  the  man  comes  up  again  ?  A.  In  some  cases 
it  is  and  in  some  cases  it  is  not.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  case  where  a  man  was  brought 
up  before  the  Supreme  Oourt.  He  was  let  go  with  the  understanding  that  the  authorities 
would  watch  over  him,  and  he  would  be  brought  up  for  sentence  if  he  took  up  with  his 
old  associates  again.  The  very  day  he  was  discharged  he  was  found  in  company  with  his 
old  associates.  He  was  afterwards  brought  before  the  police  court  and  punished  for  a 
minor  offence,  but  for  the  serious  crime  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  he  was  never  punished. 
A  If  the  courts  gave  instruction  to  the  police  department,  then  the  police  could  act,  but 
this  was  just  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  police  did  not  feel  it  their  duty  to  interfere. 

Q.  What  course  would  you  adopt  ?  A.  Just  simply  the  same  as  in  the  army — issue 
a  general  order.  The  court  should  instruct  the  chief  of  police,  he  would  convey  the 
instructions  to  the  whole  force,  and  if  any  member  of  the  force  found  such  a  man  in 
suspicious  circumstances  he  would  bring  the  man  up  again. 

Dr.  Kosebrugh. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  many  men  known  to  the  police  follow  a  life  of 
orime?  A.  That  is  rather  difficult.  They  drift  about;  they  don't  confine  them- 
selves to  Toronto.  We  get  reports  of  crimes  committed  all  over  the  province.  We  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  who  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  the  crime  all  over  the  country.  We 
know  that  it  is  committed  by  thieves  who  make  their  homes  in  the  city.  They  go  out  to 
the  country  for  a  tour  after  spending  a  time  in  the  city.  I  could  count  up,  perhaps,  forty 
or  fifty  whom  I  regard  as  habitual  criminals — men  who  have  been  convicted  of  felonies 
two,  four,  five  or  half  a  dozen  times. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  with  regard  to  this  class  1  A.  The  only 
thing  I  can  suggest  is  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  Vagrant  Act. 

Q.  But  a  man  who  is  respectably  dressed  you  can  hardly  arrest  as  a  vagrant.  A. 
Oh,  yes.  When  a  man  associates  with  criminals  and  has  been  convicted  two  or  three 
times  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  hardship  that  the  community  should  call  upon  him  to  give 
the  public  information  as  to  how  he  is  making  his  living  and  what  he  is  doing. 

Q.  If  you  bad  the  Bertillion  system  of  registration  do  you  think  it  would  work  well  J 
J  do  not  know.     I  am  looking  into  it  iiaw.    1  muj  «a*  >fc»fc  vu&W  ^ceat  difficulty 
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the  police  have  experienced  in  dealing  with  prisoners  is  their  giving  fictitious  names. 
I  think  it  ought  to  he  a  misdemeanor  for  a  man  to  give  a  fictitious  name.  There  was  one 
point  Inspector  Archibald  touched  upon,  with  regard  to  the  benefit  arising  from  the  clos- 
ing of  the  saloons.  Somn  papers  have  reported  him  as  having  stated  that  on  the  morning 
after  the  last  provincial  election  there  were  very  few  arrests.  What  he  said  was  that 
there  were  no  arrests  for  drunkenness.  The  same  thing  occurred  at  the  provincial  elec- 
tions of  1889.     There  were  no  cases  of  drunkenness  dealt  with  at  the  police  court. 

Q.  Don't  they  give  them  a  little  more  latitude  on  these  occasions  1  A.  No,  I  do  not 
think  they  do. 

Q.  Are  the  saloons  closed  all  day  ?  A.  Yes,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
six  o'clock  the  next  morning.  As  to  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the 
licenses  upon  drunkenness,  I  may  say  this,  the  licenses  were  reduced  from  200  to  150  in 
1887.  Now  take  the  year  1886,  in  which  we  had  the  larger  number  of  licenses,  the  year 
before  the  reduction  took  place,  the  population  that  year  was  134,182,  and  the  number  of 
arrests  for  drunkenness  was  4,283.  Then  I  come  down  to  last  year,  when  the  population 
had  gone  up  to  186,140,  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  were  5,441,  so  you  see  they  have 
not  increased  at  the  same  ratio  as  the  population  ;  and  then  something  else  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  You  would  expect  more  arrests,  not  only  owing  to  the  fact  of 
the  increase  of  the  population,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  police  have  been  increased, 
and  a  large  amount  of  territory  is  covered  by  the  police  that  was  not  covered  in  1886. 


J.  J.  Kklso,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  is  your  prof ession  ?  A.  I  became  interested  in  this  question  of  juvenile 
crime  through  my  connection  with  journalism.  I  am  the  founder  of  the  Toronto  Humane 
Society  and  the  Children's  Fresh  Air  Fund,  and  I  was  the  means  of  introducing  a  by-law 
licensing  boys  who  sell  papers  on  the  streets.  I  became  interested  in  children  through 
seeing  them  at  the  police  court.  One  of  the  first  things  that  caught  my  attention  was 
the  large  number  of  boys  of  thirteen,  fourteen  or  fifteen  who  were  brought  up  for  larceny, 
and  in  most  cases  convicted  and  sent  to  the  Penetanguishene  Reformatory.  I  found  that 
most  of  these  were  newsboys.  The  profession  of  selling  newspapers  is  in  my  opinion 
pernicious  right  through.  There  is  no  system  of  dealing  with  those  engaged  in  it  so  as  to 
bring  out  their  moral  nature.  Those  boys  had  reached  an  age  when  they  were  too  large  to 
sell  papers.  The  general  public  buy  papers  from  small  boys  in  preference  to  large  ones,  and 
then  again,  as  between  boys  and  girls,  the  girls  got  the  patronage,  so  that  the  profession  of 
the  larger  boy  was  gone.  These  boys  live  like  princes  in  their  own  way,  and  when  they  can- 
not sell  papers  they  are  driven  to  stealing  to  keep  up  their  style  of  life.  I  have  known 
dozens  of  cases  where  these  boys  made  small  boys  break  a  window  or  unfasten  doors,  and 
would  steal  silk  handkerchiefs  and  any  fancy  article  that  could  be  always  disposed  of.  I 
know  one  case  in  particular  where  larger  boys  put  two  small  boys  into  a  box  right  inside 
a  warehouse,  but  their  scheme  was  frustrated  by  one  of  the  boys  becoming  nervous  and 
telling  the  whole  story.  I  have  studied  this  question  in  all  its  branches,  and  I  have  been 
watching  these  children  closely  for  the  past  four  years.  There  was  no  system  of  dealing 
with  boys.  Any  one  could  leave  his  parents  and  go  right  into  this  business  of  selling 
papers.  I  drew  up  this  law  to  license  them  and  got  it  passed  through  the  municipal 
council.     It  provides  : — 

1.  "  That  all  applications  for  licenses  shall  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Staff  Inspector 
by  the  parent,  guardian  or  nearest  friend,  accompanied  by  the  applicant 

2.  "  No  license  shall  be  issued  to  any  child  under  eight  years  of  age,  and  every  child 
so  licensed  shall  attend  school  each  day  during  the  school  year,  undst  «vm&l  tc?wc^\&kk^ 
as  shall  be  made. 
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3.  "  Every  child  so  licensed  shall,  while  engaged  in  the  business  for  which  the  license 
has  been  issued,  wear  conspicuously  on  the  breast  a  metal  badge,  with  the  number  of  the 
license  thereon.  Neglect  of  so  doing  may  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  suspension  of  said 
license. 

4.  "  Every  child  so  licensed  shall  exhibit,  or  cause  to  be  produced,  the  licence,  when 
required  to  do  so  by  the  police,  and  the  same  shall  not  be  transferred,  exchanged,  or  bor- 
rowed or  lent,  under  the  pain  of  forfeiture  of  said  license. 

5.  "  Every  license  shall  extend  to  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  issued. 

6.  "  Every  child  so  licensed  may  be  required  to  reside  with  his  parents  or  guardian, 
or  in  lodgings  approved  by  the  Staff  Inspector. 

7.  "  Licenses  will  be  issued  without  charge,  but  if  the  metal  badge  be  not  forthcom- 
ing when  required  it  will  not  be  replaced  except  on  payment  of  25  cents." 

The  very  first  step  taken  was  to  prevent  girls  selling  papers.     I  have  frequently  had 
evidence  of  how  young  girls  who  pursued  this  calling  were  ruined  by  designing  persons. 
From  the  moment  the  law  intending  to  keep  them  off  the  street  was  framed  they  dis- 
appeared.    The  boys  would  not  go  to  the  Newsboys'  Home,  which  was  specially  provided 
for  them,  and  there  was  no  law  to  compel  them  to  do  so.     There  are  nice  clean  beds  there, 
with  texts  on  the  wall  or  over  the  bed,  and  appropriate  mottoes.     The  boys  are  compelled 
to  be  clean,  to  have  a  bath.     The  average  newsboy  wants  to  go  to  the  theatre  and  to 
entertainments  of  a  not  very  desirable  kind,  and  he  would  not  submit  to  these  regula- 
tions.    These  boys  were  scattered  amongst  the  low  dives.     A  gang  went  to  a  place  called 
*     *     *     where,  by  paying  five  cents,  they  had  the  privilege  of  sleeping  on  the  floor. 
They  never  took  their  clothes  off  from  Saturday  night  till  Monday  morning.     This  man 
encouraged  the  boys  to  steal  and  to  acts  of  rascality.     They  saw  nothing  there  but  evil, 
and  were  allowed  facilities  for  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  vice.     This  man's  influence  upon 
the  boys  was  of  the  very  worst  character.     He  had  a  ready  means  of  disposing  of  all  the 
stolen  articles.     He  had  a  brother  or  uncle  down  in  Belleville,  and  the  stolen  goods  were 
regularly  shipped  to  him.     As  many  as  thirty  would  sleep  there  at  night.     We  had  a  case 
last  week  that  Inspector  Stark  touched  upon  where  half  a  dozen  boys  had  stolen  $1,000 
worth  of  money  and  jewellery.      The  regulations  regarding  these  boys  are  not  in  force 
to  day.     The  papers  thought  that  it  was  going  to  hurt  their  business.     One  good  result 
of  the  passage  of  this  by-law  is  this,  that  to-day  we  can  tell  the  boys  that  receive  licenses. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  we  have  592  boys  licensed  to  sell  papers  in  the  streets 
of  Toronto,  and  there  are  a  couple  of  hundred  who  have  not  applied  for  licenses.     There 
is  no  training  these  boys  to  habits  of  industry.     They  will  neglect  their  work,  run  away, 
and  throw  themselves  out  of  a  situation  without  the  slightest  regard  of  what  is  to  become 
of  them.     My  idea  is  that  we  ought  to  endeavor  to  do  away  with  this  system  altogether,  to 
stop  entirely  a  large  number  of  these  boys  from  pursuing  this  occupation.     I  think  that  we 
ought  to  have  stalls  with  old  couples  in  charge  of  them  for  the  vending  of  newspapers,  just 
as  they  have  in  New  York. 

Q.  Where  are  these  boys  chiefly  drawn  from  1  A.  There  are  at  least  two  hundred 
of  the  boys  licensed  who  have  no  responsible  guardians  or  parents.  In  many  cases  the 
parents  are  drunkards  and  the  boys  drifted  into  this  life  as  early  as  five  or  six  years  of 
age.  I  have  known  most  heartrending  instances  of  where  children  have  been  sent  out  to 
sell  papers  or  beg,  and  the  money  has  been  taken  away  from  them.  Four  weeks  ago  a 
little  fellow  came  into  Inspector  Archibald's  office,  so  small  that  he  could  hardly  lisp 
The  father  insisted  that  this  boy  was  over  eight.  The  inspector  told  him  that  he  could 
not  give  the  license.  The  man,  however,  sent  his  boy  and  another  to  sell  papers,  and  be 
would  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  and  take  the  money  from  the  boy  as  he  sold  hii 
papers.  Girls  made  more  money  than  the  boys,  and  the  parents  took  it  away  from  them. 
Of  thirty  or  thirty-five  pictures  in  two  of  the  sheets  in  Inspector  Stark's  register  gallery 
there  were  twelve  of  these  boys  who  had  developed  into  criminals. 

Q.  la  it  equally  well  known  that  the  girls  become  prostitutes  f     A.  Yes.     It  was 
looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  business  \n  re^ertd  to^Wfc  ^cla,  and  I  found  that  these  children 


were  only  too  anxious  to  go  into  the  same,  WaVnfisa. 
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Q.  What  would  you  do  with  the  boys  who  are  in  this  occupation  now  1  A.  Send 
them  to  school.  I  think,  in  every  case  where  the  parent  neglects  his  duty,  the  State 
should  become  the  protector  of  the  child.  Two  years  ago  I  went  to  the  school  trustees 
and  showed  that  as  the  result  of  the  present  system  many  of  the  boys  were  going  to  the 
bad.  "  Oh,  my  dear  sir/'  I  was  told,  "  we  have  not  got  enough  accommodation  for  our 
own  children,  how  do  you  expect  us  to  look  after  those  who  do  not  see  that  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  come  to  school."  Now,  the  fact  is  that  here  we  establish  schools  for  the 
respectable  citizens'  children,  but  no  one  is  interested  in  these  other  children  to  see  that 
they  are  educated.  I  went  to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  told  him  that  this  education 
law  was  not  being  enforced  as  it  ought  to  be.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  if  the  school  board  does 
not  do  so  it  is  their  fault"  1  went  with  a  deputation,  of  which  Mr.  Beverley  Jones  was 
a  member,  to  the  school  board  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  truant  school.  They 
said  they  were  going  to  establish  a  new  school,  and  that  they  were  going  to  take  over  the 
Elizabeth  street  school  for  this  purpose.  The  mission  school  under  Mr.  Howland's  super- 
vision has  been  doing  a  good  work,  and  now  the  school  board  proposes  to  do  this  work. 
The  great  secret  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Howland's  mission  was  that  they  got  a  woman  there 
who  was  consecrated  to  the  work.  She  was  interested  in  it  so  much  that  she  dressed  the 
children,  washed  them  even,  got'  them  to  school  with  her,  gave  contributions  of  food  to 
children  in  order  to  gather  them  and  encourage  them  to  go  to  the  school.  Those  who  are 
engaged  in  it  must  give  their  whole  heart  to  this  class  of  work,  or  it  will  not  be  a  success.  I 
am  strongly  in  favor  of  that  system  which  has  been  mentioned  as  being  in  operation  in 
Boston.  I  am  the  treasurer  of  the  American  Humane  Association,  and  I  want  to  show  you 
as  the  result  of  enquiries  I  have  made,  how  they  are  handling  this  work  in  New  York.  It 
has  been  a  source  of  great  tribulation  to  me  to  see  the  way  in  which  children  are  system- 
atically manufactured  into  criminals.  There  is  no  other  term  can  be  applied  to  it.  Take 
a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  and  send  it  to  gaol.  By  putting  it  there  you  break 
down  the  instinctive  dread  that  every  child  has  of  a  prison.  You  habituate  the  child  to 
this  kind  of  thing.  We  have  an  Act  passed  for  the  protection  and  reformation  of 
neglected  children,  but  unfortunately  the  principle  has  not  been  carried  out.  It  rrovides 
that  the  children  should  be  tried  before  a  specially  appointed  commissioner.  It  provides 
amongst  other  things,  "  On  proof  that  a  child,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  by  reason  of 
the  neglect,  crime,  drunkenness  of  the  parent,  or  from  orphanage  or  any  other  cause,  is 
growing  up  in  circumstances  exposing  such  child  to  bad  or  dissolute  life,  or  on  proof  that 
any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  being  an  orphan  has  been  found  begging  in  any 
street,  highway  or  public  place,  a  judge  may  order  such  child  to  be  committed  to  any 
reformatory,  industrial  school  or  refuge  for  boys  or  girls,  or  other  institution  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  and  Asylums,  or  to  other  suitable  charitable 
society  authorized  under  the  Act  respecting  Apprentices  and  Minors,  and  willing  to 
receive  such  child,  to  be  there  kept,  cared  for  and  educated,  for  a  period  not  extending 
beyond  the  period  at  which  such  child  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years." 
There  is  another  section  providing  that  "  Any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  found  frequenting  or  being  in  the  company  of  reputed  thieves  or  prostitutes,  or 
frequenting  or  being  in  a  reputed  house  of  prostitution  or  assignation  "  may  be  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  judge.  The  appointment  of  the  commissioner  to  determine  com- 
plaints against  juvenile  offenders  is  vested  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  may  act  upon 
the  request  of  any  municipal  council.  The  last  section  provides  for  the  separate  trial  of 
the  offenders,  and  is  as  follows  :  Persons  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who  are 
charged  with  offences  against  the  laws  of  this  Province,  or  who  are  brought  before  a  judge 
under  this  Act  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  tried,  and  their  cases  disposed  of,  separately 
and  apart  from  other  offenders,  and  at  suitable  times  to  be  designated  and  appointed  for 
this  purpose."  This  question  was  brought  before  the  council,  but  they  thought  it  would 
be  too  expensive  a  system.  I  was  in  Brooklyn  two  weeks  ago  and  made  enquiries  into 
this.  There  is  a  regular  court  room  there  where  the  court  sittings  are  held  and  ordinary 
cases  are  tried,  but  there  is  a  room  half  the  size  where  the  magistrates  deal  with  juvenile 
cases  and  to  which  the  general  public  are  not  admitted.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  this 
being  done  in  Toronto.  When  a  child  is  arrested  in  New  York  the  police  have  to  com- 
municate with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  wvd.  \»W^  ^skiA. 
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officer  to  the  place  to  take  the  child  to  the  house  of  detention.  Children  are  not  kept'in 
the  police  stations.  The  society  has  seven  officers  who  attend  the  courts  and  prosecute  in 
all  cases  against  children.  When  they  find  a  parent  is  neglecting  to  bring  up  his  child 
properly  the  law  enables  them  to  sever  altogether  the  connection  between  the  parent  and 
child.  In  England,  the  most  conservative  country  in  the  world,  the  necessity  for  this  has 
been  recognized,  and  they  had  an  act  empowering  them  to  do  this  passed  last  year.  We 
might  just  as  well  throw  money  into  the  bay  as  educate  a  child  at  an  Industrial  School  and 
allow  the  parents  to  take  it  back  again  after  it  has  been  educated  and  trained.  You  must 
see  at  once  that  two  or  three  or  four  years  training  is  thus  wasted.  I  know  a  case  of  a 
mother  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  streets  leading  to  the  Esplanade,  and  who 
attempted  to  get  her  girl  in  the  prostitution  business.  Other  cases  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  where  parents  have  betrayed  their  trust.  This  fact  shows  that  there  are  times 
when  parents  and  children  must  be  separated  for  good,  for  the  protection  of  the  child  and 
the  protection  of  society.  I  think  that  the  system  should  be  adopted  of  committing 
children  to  industrial  schools  under  indeterminate  sentences.  No  child  should  be  kept 
for  a  longer  period  than  will  serve  to  fit  it  for  being  placed  out  in  a  good  home.  We 
have  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  getting  our  own  children  on  farms  or  in  places  where 
they  may  find  comfortable  homes  either  in  this  Province  or  in  the  Northwest,  and  yet  we 
complain  because  other  people  are  doing  so. 

Dr.  RosEBRUGH. 

Q.  Don't  the  boys'  and  girls1  homes  and  orphanage  do  that?  A.  I  don't  think  they 
accomplish  much  in  that  line.  I  don't  think  that  their  system  of  dealing  with  children 
is  the  right  one.     These  places  are  conducted  in  a  rather  namby-pamby  style. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  keep  them  in  the  institution  too  long  ?  A.  Yes,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  have  no  idea  of  life  when  they  enter  the  world.  There  are  a  great  many  of 
these  boys  who  live  round  these  places,  in  the  Model  lodging  house  and  cheap  eating 
houses  all  over  the  city  who  might  very  well  be  drafted  into  the  country.  Then  there  are 
the  boys  about  the  theatre.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  about  this,  they  go  to  the  theatre 
and  sit  in  the  top  place  where  they  only  pay  10c,  and  the  class  of  plays  that  they  go  to 
see  is  Irish  comedy  and  Irish  drama  of  the  most  sensational  sort.  That  is  the  kind  of 
play  that  these  boys  go  to  see.  There  are  large  numbers — I  am  prepared  to  say  that 
there  are  hundreds  every  night,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen,  who  go  to  witness 
the  lowest  kind  of  dramas. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Don't  these  dramas  contain  a  moral  in  them  1  A.  There  a  great  many  that  have 
neither  a  moral  nor  anything  else.     They  contain  nothing  but  evil. 

Q.  What  Irish  drama  did  you  ever  see  in  Toronto  in  which  evil  was  inculcated  ) 
A.  There  are  a  great  many  full  of  the  worst  kinds  of  villiany,  and  the  villian  is  held  up 
always  as  a  heroic  character. 

Q.  I  beg  to  differ  from  you,  he  is  invariably  held  up  as  the  most  contemptible 
scoundrel  and  he  is  nearly  always  hissed  off  the  stage  by  the  boys.  I  have  sat  in  the 
gallery  myself  with  the  boys,  so  1  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  A.  You  may  apply 
this  as  a  general  principle,  but  I  can  assure  you  there  are  lots  of  plays  that  are  positively 
bad.  The  desire  to  attend  these  places  is  sometimes  the  means  of  leading  youths  into 
crime.  They  have  no  money,  and  they  resort  to  thieving  in  order  to  gratify  this  desire. 
We  ought  to  have  a  law  in  all  the  large  cities  in  the  Province  regulating  the  places  where 
the  boys  should  stop.  In  New  York  they  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  boys  from  living 
in  the  ordinary  com  men  lodgings.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  an  industrial  home  for 
boys,  where  those  who  have  no  proper  homes  of  their  own  should  live.  They  have  a  law 
to  this  effect  in  New  York.  In  New  York  they  spend  from  one  million  to  a  million  and 
a  quarter  in  maintaining  dependent  children.  They  are  prepared  to  pay  this  rather  than 
have  these  boys  on  their  hands  in  later  years.  In  the  Oity  of  Brooklyn  they  spend  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  maintaining  these  boys.     I  do  not  think  that  parents  should 
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be  relieved  of  their  responsibility,  but  as  matter  of  protection  it  must  be  done  very  often. 
There  is  nothing  done  in  Toronto  to  enforce  parental  obligations.  In  my  contact  with 
them  through  the  fresh  air  fund,  1  found  that  a  large  number  of  mothers  are  dependent 
on  children  for  support.  We  have  shiploads  of  mothers  who  are  not  supported  properly 
by  their  husbands.  These  go  on  the  spree  and  get  arrested.  There  are  some  of  them, 
even  when  at  home,  living  at  the  expense  of  their  wives.  The  wife  goes  away  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  comes  back  at  six  o'clock  at  night,  and  during  all  this  time 
perhaps  a  family  of  ten  children  are  left  to  their  own  resources.  I  know  one  entire 
family  of  boys  now  in  the  penitenitary,  a->d  I  believe  the  whole  trouble  was  that  the  mother 
was  away  all  day ;  the  father  was  a  worthless  fellow.  The  eldest  boy  was  convicted  of  theft, 
the  others  followed  his  example  and  all  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  I  notice  that  the 
children  amongst  whom  crime  predominates  generally  belong  to  very  large  families.  In 
the  fresh  air  fund  last  summer  we  had  a  family  of  ten  children  with  the  mother,  and 
the  father  was  not  supporting  this  family.  We  bad  another  family  of  eight  children  with 
their  mother. 

Dr.  R08KBRUGH. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  congregating  children  in  connection  with 
the  fresh  air  fund  ?  A,  The  boys  were  so  bad  in  some  instances  that  we  had  to  group  them 
together  on  our  excursions.  We  supplied  them  with  everything  we  could  think  of,  but 
this  did  not  satisfy  them.  They  went  out  of  their  own  part  and  smashed  and  stole 
everything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  I  speak  now  of  boys  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  who  knew  each  other.  In  subsequent  excursions  w<j  prohibited  these  big 
ones,  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  if  we  hid  continued  to  bring  this  class  we  would  not  have 
been  at>le  to  get  the  boat,  for  on  the  first  day  they  broke  the  windows,  disfigured  the  place 
and  smashed  up  everything.  We  brought  on  a  numebr  of  policemen  to  see  if  they  could  do 
anything,  but  the  urchins  stole  things  under  their  very  eyes.  I  do  not  know  that  much  can 
be  done  with  them.  Boys  go  in  shoals  from  the  city  and  steal  everything  that  they  can 
lay  their  hands  upon.  The  magistrate  often  sends  a  boy  to  gaol  for  six  hours.  I  think  this 
is  a  most  miserable  farce.  Very  often  they  are  sent  to  gaol  for  ^yo  or  six  days,  they  are 
driven  down  to  gaol  in  the  van  and  the  governor  of  the  gaol,  seeing  such  little  fellows,  very 
naturally  will  say,  "  Let  them  go  where  they  like." 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q    Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  they  are  allowed  to  go  where  chey  like  ? 
A.  I  know  a  little  girl  ten  years  of  age  was  allowed  to  go  where  she  liked. 

Q  When  we  visited  the  gaol  we  found  thU  the  »oys  were  confined  strictly  to 
their  own  department?     A.  They  may  be  under  new  arrangements  now. 

Dr.  Rosbbrugh. 

Q.  Is  the  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  small  boys  enforced  ?  A.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  enforce  it  anywhere.  One  large  boy  will  buy  enough  for  a  whole  army, 
and  they  will  smoke  in  spite  of  what  you  do. 

Q.  Are  the  churches  in  Toronto  making  an  effort  to  save  these  boys  1  A  No,  they 
don't  do  a  solitary  thing.  Another  thinq;  £  would  suggest  is  to  try  to  have  a  play- 
ground for  boys,  a  common  play-ground.  The  play -grounds  of  the  schools  are  all 
closed  up  the  moment  the  schools  are  dispersed.  Everybody  knows  that  if  a  boy  does 
not  get  a  chance  to  develop  himself  physically,  to  work  off  his  animal  spirits,  these 
spirits  will  find  vent  in  some  direction.  There  ought  to  be  an  entirely  different  system 
adopted  to  try  to  reclaim  these  boys  who  have  fallen  into  ciime.  There  is  no  society 
established  for  dealing  with  neglected  children.  We  have  an  organization  for  taking 
hold  of  adult  prisoners  who  get  to  gaol,  but  there  is  not  a  single  effort  made  to  pre- 
vent children  from  becoming  criminals.  The  best  thing  is  to  have  a  state  officer. 
The  moment  that  a  child  goes  up  to  court  his  whole  surroundings  ought  to  be  en- 
quired into  before  anything  is  done  regarding  him.  In  regard  to  punishment,  I 
certainly  think  that  boys  ought  to  be  strapped  for  certain  offences.  I  have  seen 
them  in  the  dock  laughing  and  chatting  in  the  happiest  and  merriest  possible  wa,^  - 
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Q.  Have  you  any  other  recommendations  to  make?  A.  I  think,  in  the  matter 
of  industrial  schools,  boys  ought  to  be  kept  there  a  very  short  time.  It  is  very  expen- 
sive and  they  ought  to  be  placed  outside  as  early  as  possible.  You  want  to  get  them 
outside  to  familiarise  them  with  the  ordinary  habits  of  life.  If  you  keep  them  in  an 
institution  with  the  same  companions,  the  same  cast-iron  regulations,  getting  up  at  a 
certain  hour  and  wearing  a  certain  uniform,  you  place  the  child  at  a  disadvantage 
when  he  has  to  enter  the  world  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Mr.  Howland  thinks  that  if  the  boys  are  put  through  some  sort  of  training  in 
the  industrial  school  for  a  while,  and  accustomed  to  these  regular  habits,  it  would  not 
do  them  any  harm.  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  them  any  harm,  but  I  think  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  long.  They  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  kept  more  than 
six  months  in  many  instances.  I  think  a  great  many  of  these  boys  are  ruined  in  this 
way. 

Q.  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  working  of  Penetanguiahene  Reforma- 
tory ?  A.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  that  in  the  case  of  this  boy  Tim  McCarthy. 
There  was  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  mother  in  the  first  instance.  He  was  very 
nearly  scalded  to  death.  This  boy  used  to  be  sent  down  to  the  gaol  time  after  time 
from  the  police  court  for  stealing  all  kinds  of  things.  There  was  no  Industrial  School 
at  the  time,  no  place  of  that  kind  to  send  him  to  and  when  he  was  eight  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  one  day  to  the  reformatory.  He  served  several  years  there.  Then 
he  came  back  and  went  to  board  at  the  Model  Lodging  House.  That  boy  went 
around  for  sometime  and  they  found  him  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  his  possession  at 
night  on  one  occasion.  A  week  afterwards  they  found  him  robbing  a  house  with  some 
other  boys.  Then  he  was  found  out  in  a  whole  lot  of  thefts  and  they  sent  him 
right  back.  He  is  eleven  years  of  age  now  and  by  the  time  he  is  sixteen  he  will 
have  served  some  half  a  dozen  years  odd,  and  he  will  come  back  ten  times  worse 
than  when  he  went  in. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  this?  A.  Because  the  whole  effect  of  the  place  is  bad.  He 
will  go  next  to  the  Central  Prison,  and  from  the  Central  Prison  to  the  penitentiary 
and  then  he  will  go  to  the  gallows.  This  system  of  ours  has  resulted  in  loss  of  pro- 
perty and  danger  to  the  community,  and  I  declare  most  emphatically  that  we  have  got 
no  system  of  looking  after  children  to-day.  Penetanguishene  Reformatory  was  estab- 
lished at  a  time  when  this  child  question  did  not  receive  any  consideration.  I  think  it 
is  a  relic  of  a  past  age  and  is  not  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  world  anywhere 
to-day.  The  whole  plan  now-a-days  is  to  build  industrial  schools  on  the  small  cottage 
principle. 

Q.  In  the  central  police  station  of  Toronto  are  there  really  only  two  cells  ?  A.  Yes. 
The  room  for  women  is  just  simply  a  cage  with  bars  all  around.  There  are  no  cells  for 
the  men.     Boys,  men,  burglars,  thieves,  drunkards,  all  classes  are  put  down  together. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  with  regard  to  the  police  cells  of 
Toronto  ?  A.  I  think  the  prisoners  ought  to  be  separated.  It  is  no  punishment  at  all 
where  you  put  four  or  five  men  together.  I  have  seen  girls  put  in  together  and  they  have 
started  to  behave  themselves  in  the  most  unseemly  and  wild  way.  It  is  really  no  pun- 
ishment. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  From  the  evidence  you  gave  in  the  forenoon  I  gather  that  your  recommendations 
were  first,  proper  supervision  of  the  children  under  the  truancy  law,  and  then  you  would 
have  an  adaptation  of  the  Probation  law  in  its  best  form,  and  after  this  you  would  have 
some  place  of  detention  for  boys  and  girls  charged  with  offences  pending  the  doing  of  some- 
thing with  them,  either  letting  them  out  under  probation,  absorbing  them  in  families,  or  send- 
ing them   to  an  industrial  school   or  anything  else  I     A  I  would  have  the  industrial 
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school  merely  as  a  temporary  place.  I  think  that  Penetanguishene  ought  to  be  remodelled. 
I  think  it  should  be  made  less  like  a  prison.  In  this  province  we  have  been  very  negli- 
gent in  the  matter  of  children. 


George  Alfred  Barnett,  Superintendent  of  the  Newsboys1  Home,  Toronto,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  When  was  this  home  established  ?  A.  It  will  be  our  twenty-second  anniversary 
next  Friday.  I  was  appointed  superintendent  four  years  ago.  About  six  years  prior  to 
that  I  was  at  the  gaol  and  in  the  sheriff's  office. 

Q.  What  class  of  boys  do  you  admit  to  the  home?  A.  We  admit  almost  every 
class  who  come  to  us.  We  deal  with  boys  between  the  ages  of  nine  years  and  sixteen  ; 
we  make  an  enquiry  as  to  character  in  each  case.  Of  course  we  have  got  to  pay  some 
regard  to  a  boy's  antecedents. 

Q.  What  is  the  main  object  of  the  home  ?  A.  To  try  to  reform  boys,  to  pick  them 
off  the  streets  and  place  them  in  situations,  to  inculcate  in  them  habits  of  industry. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  accommodation  for  ?     A.  Fifty. 

Q.  How  many  had  you  last  night  ?  A.  Sixteen.  Our  general  average  is  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  taking  the  year  right  through.  In  the  winter  the  number  is  greater. 
We  run  up  to  thirty  or  thirty-five. 

Q.  Why  do  more  boys  not  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  institution  ?  A. 
They  don't  like  the  restraint.  They  have  to  be  in  every  night  at  seven  o'clock  ;  twice  a 
week  we  allow  them  out  until  nine.  We  have  a  night  school,  students  come  from  the 
University  to  teach  them.  Boys  very  often  go  to  the  cheap  lodgings  where  tbey  can 
stay  for  five  cents  and  where  they  can  lie  about  dirty  and  without  any  discipline  being 
imposed  upon  them. 

Q.  Where  do  these  boys  come  from  ?  A.  Some  are  natives  of  the  city  and  some, 
not  a  very  large  number,  come  from  the  old  country. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys  brought  out  by  societies  ?  A.  Lots  of  those  from  the  old 
country  are — quite  a  number. 

Q.  What  is  their  character?  A.  As  a  rule  they  are  very  bad ;  give  me  the  Canadian 
boys  long  before  them.  They  will  destroy  others  by  association  with  them,  put  them  up 
to  all  sort 8  of  evil  habits,  and  before  your  face  they  will  pretend  to  be  very  quiet  innocent 
young  fellows.  They  work  very  little  and  some  of  them  go  to  gaol  and  go  thieving,  and 
they  teach  others  to  do  the  same.  I  am  speaking  from  experience.  I  don't  blame  one 
society  more  than  another.  It  has  been  my  experience  of  those  boys  that  eight  out  of 
every  ten  are  downright  common  thieves. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  allow  them  to  remain  with  you  ;  what  length  of  time  do  they 
stay  in  the  institution  ?  A.  The  working  boys  come  in  during  the  day  and  get  all  their 
meals,  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper. 

Q.  What  do  you  charge?  A.  Ten  cents  for  breakfast,  supper  and  bed,  $1.30  a 
week,  giving  them  all  their  food.  Any  boy  who  cannot  pay  is  kept  until  the  next  day ; 
we  never  turn  them  out,  but  many  times  we  don't  get  anything  from  them. 

Q.  Do  you  endeavor  to  get  places  for  these  boys  ?  A.  Yes ;  I  have  got  places  for 
lots  of  boys  who  have  got  too  old  for  the  institution.  I  have  got  them  to  work  at  black- 
smithing,  carpentering  and  different  things. 


•  w 


Dr.  R08EBRUGH. 

Q.  Of  those  sixteen  who  are  now  in  the  home  how  many  have  situations  !  A.  Five. 
Those  we  have  now  are  like  fresh  ones  come  in ;  all  the  old  ones  clear  out  again.  Every 
twelve  months  or  two  years  we  clear  the  old  boys  out ;  as  soon  as  they  earn  $4  a  week 
or  so  they  are  able  to  support  themselves  and  pay  for  other  lodgings. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  keep  them  1  A  There  was  one  boy  who  left  last  year  who 
had  been  in  the  home  seven  years ;  he  was  taken  there  when  he  was  only  eight  years  of 
age.  He  is  working  over  the  Don  now  driving  a  cart.  He  has  developed  into  a  self- 
reliant  industrious  youth. 

The  Chairman 

Q.  Have  many  of  these  boys  found  their  way  into  the  Industrial  School  or  Reforma- 
tory 1     A.  Yes,  but  not  a  very  great  many. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  what  is  the  character  of  the  boys  ?  A  When  they  are  in 
the  home  they  are  generally  good.  They  know  me  pretty  well ;  I  won't  stand  any  fooling 
with  them  while  they  are  there,  but  once  they  are  outside  I  have  no  authority  over  them. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  if  you  adopted  some  name  of  a  more  general  character  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  ?  A.  I  fancy  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  boys  who 
are  leaving  the  Newsboy's  Home.  It  gives  them  a  sort  of  slur  when  the  people  know 
that  they  have  come  from  there.  When  he  goes  to  look  for  a  place  a  boy  is  apt  to  lie 
when  they  ask  where  he  comes  from. 

Q.  How  do  your  boys  behave  themselves  when  they  enter  situations  1  A. 
There  is  trouble  with  most  of  them.  For  example  they  will  run  away  from  their 
employment  to  see  a  base  ball  match  and  sometimes  they  will  never  go  back  again.  In 
winter  they  will  stick  to  their  work  all  right,  but  as  soon  as  the  summer  comes  they  will 
go  away  all  over  the  country ;  there  is  no  depending  on  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  How  is  your  institution  supported  1  A.  As  a  voluntary  institution  mostly,  but 
last  year  we  had  $126  from  the  Government. 

Q.  You  spent  $5,682  ;  what  would  be  the  average  number  you  had  for  the  whole 
year  ?    A.  Our  average  would  be  about  25. 


Mrs.  O'Reilly,  Superintendent  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  and  Refuge  for  Girls, 
Toronto,  sworn, 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  occupied  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory 
since  the  establishment  of  the  institution  ten  years  ago  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You    receive  in   the  institution    females    who    are    sentenced  by  the   various 
courts?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  number  passed  through  your  institution  last  year  1     A   1 24.     Since  the 
opening  of  the  institution  there  have  been  1,556  women  and  girls. 

Q.  What  were  the  chief  offences  of  the  persons  committed  ?     A.  I  think  the  greatest 
number  has  been  for  drunkenness. 

Q.  Of  those  committed  last  year  34  were  convicted  of  vagrancy,  25  of  larceny,  the 
drunk  and  disorderly  were  only  two,  and  those  committed  as  prostitutes  only  six  ;  but  as 
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a  matter  of  fact  were  not  most  of  these  persons  for  drunkenness  ?  A.  Yes,  I  should 
think  most  of  the  vagrants  were  drunkards,  and  so  were  those  committed  for  larceny, 
with  very  few  exceptions. 

Q.  Do  the  six  commitments  for  prostitution  represent  the  number  of  prostitutes 
that  passed  through  your  hands?  A.  No.  Of  the  124  committed  last  year  many  more 
than  half  I  am  sure  were' prostitutes. 

Q.  Does  this  class  come  back  to  you  frequently?  A.  They  are  principally  those 
committed  for  drunkenness  and  who  may  also  be  prostitutes  who  come  back  frequently. 

Q.  Is  your  population  of  a  class  generally  that  is  difficult  to  deal  with  ?  A.  With 
few  exceptions  I  may  say  that  those  who  are  at  present  in  the  house  are  not  difficult  to 
manage.  There  are  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  at  all  refractory  that  I  cannot  manage 
without  punishing.     The  refractory  eventually  succumb  to  discipline. 

Q.  How  do  they  behave  themselves  when  first  they  come  in  ?  A.  Well,  they  have 
to  be  made  to  conform  to  the  rules.  If  they  are  committed  again  they  are  better  the 
second  time  I  think. 

Q.  Do  those  who  are  drunkards  find  confinement  and  institution  life  irksome  ? 
A.  Not  alter  they  have  been  in  a  month  or  six  weeks.  At  their  first  entrance  they  are 
very  irritable,  and  they  remain  so  until  they  get  over  the  effects  of  their  drunkenness. 

Q.  What  is  your  method  of  punishment  1  A.  Confinement  in  a  cell,  and  we  give 
them  bread  and  water.  We  sometimes  put  them  in  a  dark  cell  but  very  rarely.  The 
most  frequent  mode  of  punishment  is  confinement  in  a  separate  cell,  this  generally  brings 
them  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  conduct. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  have  you  in  to-day  ?  A.  I  think  85.  Thay  are  of  a  great 
many  degrees  of  character.     There  are  some  with  very  violent  tempers. 

Q.  What  means  do  you  take  to  effect  a  classification  and  to  keep  the  very  bad  from 
corrupting  the  others  1  A.  Owing  to  the  way  the  house  is  constructed  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  classify  them  as  we  would  wish.  In  the  two  lower  wards,  which  we  call  the  refractory 
wards,  we  put  the  worst  characters ;  the  other  parts  of  the  house  are  occupied.  I  would 
very  much  like  to  have  some  place  where  we  could  isolate  some  of  the  women. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  in  such  an  institution  classification  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  effect  much  good  when  there  is  such  indiscriminate 
association  of  women  of  this  class  1  A.  Well,  I  think  we  do  good ;  but  whether  we  reach 
the  best  results  is  a  matter  of  which  I  am  rather  doubtful 

Q.  How  many  separate  and  distinct  wards  have  you  in  the  reformatory  for  the 
adults  1  A.  Nine,  one  originally  intended  as  a  receiving  ward,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
building  there  are  three  tiers  of  corridors,  giving,  I  think,  eleven  altogether. 

Q.  Has  each  of  those  wards  a  work  room  attached  1  A.  Not  all  of  them.  We  hav^ 
day  rooms  as  we  call  them.     The  prisoners  work  principally  in  the  laundry. 

Q.  These  wards  were  originally  intended  to  furnish  means  for  the  distinct  and  separate 
classification  of  the  prisoners ;  it  was  intended  that  they  should  take  their  meals  there 
and  never  see  another  class  of  prisoners  1  A.  We  found  that  this  would  be  impossible, 
for,  to  carry  out  that  idea  we  would  require  to  have  a  separate  kitchen  for  each.  We  had 
to  use  these  rooms  for  other  purposes.  Then  most  of  our  girls  are  occupied  in  the  laundry 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  have  a  laundry  in  each  of  the  work  rooms.  Very  often 
it  would  lie  a  desirable  thing  to  have  five  or  six  women  of  the  same  standing  put  togeO&w* 
but  even  then  they  would  associate  with  the  others  at  work  in  the  laundry. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  be  well  in  order  to  get  better  classification  to  floor  over  the 
wards  that  are  open  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  ceiling,  so  as  to  get  a  greater  number 
of  separate  corridors  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  sufficient  ventilation  if  we 
did  that. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  you  now  accomplish  as  much  as  you  can  hope  for  with 
the  institution  as  it  is  structurally  1     A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer. 

Q.  Take  the  85  women  that  are  in  the  institution  now,  how  many  of  these  can  you 
hope,  under  present  circumstances,  to  reclaim  ?  A.  You  ask  me  one  difficult  question, 
and  then  you  follow  it  up  by  asking  another.  I  think  with  the  modes  of  treatment  that 
we  adopt  now  we  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  I  may  say  that  a  good  many  never 
come  back  to  us  after  they  are  released. 

Q.  Are  they  received  chiefly  from  the  towns  ?  A.  I  think  chiefly,  but  a  good 
many  come  from  the  country. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  short  sentences  to  the  Mercer  Reformatory  ?  A.  I  am 
decidedly.  I  think  they  ought  to  make  the  sentences  longer.  And  there  is  another 
singular  anomaly.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  a  judge  to  sentence  a  woman  for 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  to  the  reformatory  for  the  first  time,  and  to  sentence  her  the 
next  time  to  six  months. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  by  a  better  classification  ;  that  is,  a  thorough  structural 
classification  of  the  prisoners  you  can  accomplish  better  results  1  A.  I  do  not  understand 
any  classification  by  which  you  could  prevent  contamination  ;  unless  it  is  the  object  of 
the  system  to  keep  the  prisoners  entirely  separate,  Here  they  must  take  their 
recreation  together,  because  we  have  not  got  sufficient  accomodation  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rate ;  when  once  they  do  associate  together  they  will  take  every  means  of  communicating 
with  each  other  afterwards,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  them. 

Q.  If  you  were  asked  to  give  the  Government  your  views  upon  the  construction  of  a 
model  female  reformatory  would  you  adopt  the  lines  of  the  present  institution) 
A.  No  I  would  not.     I  would  adopt  the  cottage  system. 

Q.  In  the  country  or  reasonably  near  a  city  1  A.  I  think  the  further  away  from 
the  city  an  institution  of  this  kind  is  the  better.  I  would  have  the  cottages  for  the 
purposes  of  classification.  I  would  make  age  and  character  and  the  nature  of  the  offences 
the  basis  of  classification.  I  would  keep  those  known  to  be  prostitutes  entirely  separate 
from  the  others. 

Q.  And  you  regard  this  kind  of  classification  as  being  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  successful  carrying  on  of  a  female  reformatory  ?  A.  I  do.  Without  that  the 
institution  would  not  have  the  perfection  which  is  desirable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q  Do  you  keep  records  of  the  subsequent  career  of  those  who  leave  the  institution  t 
A.  Oh,  yes,  we  follow  them  up  as  far  as  possible.  And  we  find  that  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  those  who  pass  through  the  institution,  in  fact,  I  may  say  there  are  very 
many  who  do  well  for  a  few  months.    But  afterwards  a  good  few  of  them  fall  away. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  In  going  past  the  institution,  as  I  do  nearly  every  morning  on  my  way  to  the 
city,  I  sometimes  notice  girls  being  discharged,  and  a  short  distance  down  the  street  I 
frequently  see  a  cab  waiting,  containing  what  would  seem  to  be  questionable  characters 
ready  to  receive  these  girls  ;  have  you  observed  this  1  A.  Well,  as  regards  all  who  are 
willing  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  we  have  an  attendant  always  to  go  with  them,  but 
when  the  day  of  a  prisoner's  discharge  comes  we  have  no  authority  over  her,  if  she 
insists  upon  going  out  without  any  one  accompanying  her. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  communication  between  persons  in  the  reformatory  and  people  out- 
side 1    A.  Only  by  letter.     We  allow  them  to  have  letters,  but  we  read  them  over  first. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  there  have  been  attempts  to  communicate  with  the  female 
prisoners  in  this  way  by  men  outside?     A.  Oh,  yes,  but  not  very  frequently. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  prisoners  are  married?  A.  Of  the  124  admitted  last 
year  46  were  married  and  78  were  single.  There  were  22  under  18  ;  19  from  18  to  20  ; 
36  bet  <een  20  and  30  ;  31  between  30  and  40  ;  12  between  40  and  50  ;  and  4  between 
50  and  60.  Quite  a  number  were  good  workers.  The  larger  number  were  servants 
before  we  received  them. 

Q.  When  the  Commissioners  passed  through  the  Reformatory  many  of  the  women 
turned  round  and  stared  and  laughed,  and  generally  behaved  in  a  very  unbecoming  way. 
Do  you  take  any  steps  to  stop  that  ?  A.  Yes,  we  rebuke  them,  but  they  still  do  it.  The 
grand  jury  pass  through  and  the  same  thing  occurs  with  them.  I  often  wish  that  only 
a  sm all  section  of  them  came  to  inspect  the  institution. 

Q.  In  that  case,  the  fewer  visitors  you  have  the  better  ?     A.   Yes,  I  do  think  so. 

Q.  There  is  a  division  wall  between  the  adults  and  the  girls  ?  A.  Yos.  None  pass 
from  one  to  the  other. 

Q.  Some  of  the  little  girls  are  taken  into  the  kitchen  I  understand  to  be  taught  to 
cook.     Are  they  allowed  to  associate  with  the  others  ?     A.  No,  that  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  even  the  structural  connection  you 
have  there  1  A.  I  do  not.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  two  institutions  were 
entirely  separate.  The  girls  are  too  near  the  reformatory.  Even  the  shadow  of  the 
reformatory  is  bad  ;  the  idea  is  bad  even  if  it  is  a  sentimental  one.  They  don't  see  each 
other  but  they  look  into  the  same  yards. 

Q.  How  many  girls  have  you  to  day  in  the  Refuge  department  1  A.  46. 
Those  occupy  almost  all   the  dormitory  space.      There  is  not  much  more  room  for  girls. 

Q.  You  received  19  last  year  and  69  was  the  total  number  in  residence  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  the  chief  offences  for  which  the  girls  were  committed  ?  A.  Twelve 
were  committed  as  destitute  and  without  a  home. 

Q.  Is  it  destitution  with  waywardness  combined  1  A.  Some  offence  or  vice  must 
have  shewn  itself  before  they  were  committed.  I  fancy  that  as  regards  many  of  those 
committed  as  destitute  the  father  and  mother  are  drunkards  and  they  are  without  a  home 
in  that  way,  and  obliged  to  go  into  the  streets. 

Q.  Then  I  see  you  have  committed  for  larceny  4,  arson  1,  incorrigibility  1,  and 
frequenting  1  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  received  at  the  refuge  during  the  ten  years  it  has  been  in 
existence  ?     A.  1 60.     Those  came  from  all  over  the  province. 

Q.  What  do  yon  do  with  the  children  when  they  are  discharged  ?  A.  Many  of 
them  have  been  apprenticed.  They  are  committed  for  an  indefinite  period  and  at  any 
time  they  may  be  either  apprenticed,  or  if  their  parents  represent  that  they  have  a  com- 
fortable home  for  them,  they  may  be  allowed  to  return  to  them. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  Refuge  treatment  of  these  160  girls  ?  A. 
They  have  done  very  well.  And  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  that  is,  with  entire 
separation  from  the  adult  institution,  1  would  look  for  still  better  results. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  We  observed  in  passing  through  the  Refuge  two  little  girls  in  separate  A\V 
suppose  they  were  confined  for  some   offence  ?     A.  Yes.     These  are  exceptiotve^  "^s^^ 
girls  whom  we  found  necessary  to  isolate  from  the  others. 
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Q.  How  long  do  70a  isolate  them  ?  A.  There  are  no  stated  periods,  not  many  days. 
We  have  not  many  of  the  class  that  we  must  treat  in  that  way. 

Dr.  Rosebruoh. 

Q.  Mr.  Christie  told  us  that  you  have  no  printed  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
Reformatory.  I  suppose  you  find  this  is  quite  a  drawback  1  A.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  do.  I  govern  the  inmates  by  my  own  law.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  would  be  any 
better  with  printed  rules.  _ 

Q.  Would  not  the  officers  more  readily  learn  what  their  duties  are,  and  what  is 
expected  of  them  if  you  had  by-laws  defining  the  duties  ?  A.  I  do  not  know.  You  see  I 
give  them  all  the  directions  myself  when  they  come. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  govern  any  institution  without  by-laws  ? 
A.  Well,  we  have  not  found  that  they  are  necessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  standard  of  duty,  how  do  you  manage  to  attain  it  1  A.  The 
standard  is  obedience.  If  the  inmates  refuse  to  obey  they  are  reported  to  me  or  the  deputy 
superintendent ;  and  if  they  persist  in  disobedience  they  are  punished.  Cast-iron  rules  do 
not  always  work  well.  The  general  rules  that  must  always  govern  I  tell  them  when  they 
come  in,  and  all  that  is  necessary  afterwards  is  for  them  to  obey  instructions.  The 
majority  of  our  women  cannot  read,  so  that  printed  rules  would  not  be  of  use  to  them 
even  if  put  up  in  their  cells. 

Dr.  Rosebruoh. 

Q.  We  learned  in  some  institutions  of  a  similar  character  in  the  United  States  that 
girls  coming  in  for  the  first  time  are  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  others  for  four  or 
five  weeks,  so  that  they  cannot  retail  any  gossip  from  the  outside.  Do  you  think  that  is  a 
good  plan  ?  A.  A  very  good  plan.  We  have  tried  it  here  but  we  have  not  made  it  a 
strict  rule.     We  have  not  accommodation  to  carry  this  out. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  employments  are  carried  on  at  the  Reformatory  ?  A.  The  principal  work 
is  laundry  work,  but  a  good  deal  of  washing  is  done.  There  is  a  little  sewing  ;  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  knitting  done  at  the  institution. 

Q.  I  see  that  in  the  sewing  department  you  made  last  year  $302.54  ;  in  the  laundry 
$2,460.67  ;  and  in  the  knitting  $217.70 ;  and  in  making  up  clothes  for  the  inmates  work 
was  done  to  the  value  of  $2,561.83?  A.  Yes,  and  we  also  have  orders  for  the  different 
gaols.  This  is  about  all  the  work  we  can  do  there.  Our  population  is  much  less  now 
than  it  was  formerly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  give  for  the  decrease  in  population?  A.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  account  for  it  We  had  at  one  time  174  inmates ;  the  average  for  the 
first  few  years  was  117,  and  one  year  it  was  141. 

Q.  Are  there  many  children  born  in  the  institution  ?  A.  Yes,  and  a  few  prisoners 
bring  children  with  them.     We  retain  the  children  until  the  mothers  go  out. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  amongst  the  class  you  come  in  con- 
tact with  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  drunkenness.  We  have  some  who  are  not  intemperate  but 
they  are  very  few.  Of  the  124  received  last  year  51  stated  that  they  were  temperate, 
while  73  represented  that  they  were  intemperate.     They  generally  tell  the  truth  about  it. 

Q.  Next  to  drink,  what  do  you  think  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  orime  ?  A. 
Neglect  on  the  part  of  parents. 
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Q,  Have  you  any  girls  who  sold  newspapers  in  the  streets  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  so 
now.     We  have  had  some,  I  think  we  only  had  one  this  year. 

Q.  Are  we  to  conclude  then  that  you  labor  under  many  disadvantages  from  the  want 
of  classification  ;  want  of  the  cottage  system,  and  owing  to  the  proximity  to  the  city, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  reformatory  without  these  disadvantages  1  A.  Yes, 
I  think  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  I  notice  that  in  the  female  convict  prisons  in  England  they  have  periodical  revolts 
amongst  the  prisoners  who  destroy  property,  smash  the  furniture  and  break  the  windows. 
Do  such  things  occur  in  the  Mercer  1  A.  We  have  had  cases  of  the  sort  but  they  are 
very  rare,  and  not  in  combination  of  any  great  number.  In  a  case  we  had  not  long  ago 
two  girls  who  refused  to  do  something,  washing  or  ironing,  became  very  violent  and  were 
locked  up  for  several  hours  until  they  were  subdued. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  That  raises  another  question.  Have  you  any  male  attendants  in  connection  with 
the  institution  ?  A.  No.  We  have  a  male  messenger  and  two  engineers ;  these  are  the 
only  men  we  have  about  the  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Can  you  call  upon  these  men  if  necessary  for  help  ?  A.  Yes ;  but  it  would  be  in 
some  case  of  an  extreme  character. 

Q.  Have  you  women  attendants  of  good  physique  who  can  be  relied  on  if  necessary  1 
A.  I  think  we  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

What  religious  services  have  you  in  the  institution  1  A.  We  have  members  of  the 
Ministerial  Association,  ministers  who  come  every  Sunday  and  every  Thursday  evening 
from  6.30  to  7.30 ;  and  we  have  ladies  from  the  city  who  come  every  Sunday  morning 
from  9  until  9.30  to  teach.  After  this  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  comes  to  celebrate 
mass  for  the  Roman  Catholic  prisoners  ;  and  as  regards  the  Roman  Catholics  I  teach  them 
myself. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  religious  services  influence  the  prisoners  for  good  to  any  large 
extent  1     A.  I  think  they  do. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  What  time  for  recreation  have  the  inmates  of  your  institution  ?  A.  They  have 
two  hours  each  day  between  five  and  seven  o'clock.  They  walk  round  the  corridors.  We 
call  this  recreation,  and  in  fine  weather  we  allow  them  to  go  out  on  the  grounds  under 
close  observation ;  we  allow  them  to  walk  up  and  down  the  grounds. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  two  of  them  to  go  together  by  themselves  1  A.  No,  we  try  to  avoid 
this  as  much  as  possible.  When  they  go  out  it  is  better  that  three  should  go  than  that 
two  should  be  allowed  to  go  together. 

Q.  In  the  work  room  are  your  girls  constantly  kept  under  observation  ?     A.  Yes 

Q.  In  the  Sherbourne  Institution,  Massachusetts,  an  important  feature  of  the  system 
is  the  good  conduct  badges,  and  division  into  four  classes ;  then  the  classes  are  kept 
absolutely  separate,  and  the  inmates  rise  and  fall  according  to  their  behaviour.  Do  you 
know  whether  this  system  could  be  applied  here  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  so,  with  the  short 
sentences  that  we  have,  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  not  work  well.  It  takes  a  girl  about  a 
month  to  settle  down  and  some  of  them  are  only  committed  for  six  months.  It  would  be 
better  for  the  girls,  better  for  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  and  U»  humJA.  dSst  \*xxk* 
incentives  for  their  well-doing  and  for  their  good  \>eh&v\out  va.  *>&fc  \\»\I\\attXw^*>&-  >3&ftvc 
sentences  were  longer. 
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Miss  Matilda  C.  Elliot,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  in  the  service  of  the  reformatory  1  A.  Since  its  opening. 
Prior  to  that  time  I  was  in  the  public  service  in  London,  Bradford  and  Orillia.  For  the 
first  few  years  in  the  Mercer  I  was  housekeeper  and  I  had  charge  of  the  children  ;  being 
a  teacher  I  took  that  position. 

Q.   Your  duties  are  now  confined  to  the  Refuge  for  girls  ?     A.  Yes,  wholly. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  your  order  of  the  day  in  regard  to  the  scholastic  work,  and  the  gen- 
eral work  done  in  the  Refuge  by  the  children?  A.  Except  the  girls  who  goto  the  reformatory, 
to  the  officers'  quarters  and  dining-room,  to  do  housemaid  work  and  kitchen  work,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  reformatory — they  rise  in  the  morning  at  6.30  and  breakfast  at  10 
minutes  to  7  o'clock.  Those  others  I  have  mentioned  get  up  half-anhour  earlier.  At  7.  SO 
each  girl  is  detailed  to  work  and  each  one  has  her  own  work,  so  that  they  go  over  the 
whole  course,  but  some  of  the  younger  ones  don't  do  anything.  At  20  minutes  to  9  o'clock 
the  children  are  sent  for  prayers ;  the  Protestant  children  with  me  *and  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  with  Mrs.  O'Reilly.  After  catechism  instruction  and  prayers  the  children  go  to 
school  and  are  there  until  twelve.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  minutes'  recreation  allowed 
at  10.30.  At  twelve  they  are  dismissed  for  dinner;  after,  they  have  recreation  until  20 
minutes  to  2  o'clock.  From  2  to  3  o'clock  they  go  to  school  again,  they  are  then  dis- 
missed to  the  sewing  room  for  sewing  and  knitting,  repairing  clothes  and  the  like.  They 
have  from  5.30  until  7  for  recreation  and  study.  This  is  the  rule  on  all  the  days  except 
Saturday,  when  laundry  work  is  attended  to,  and  then  the  children  are  bathing  and  soon. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  those  whom  you  have  placed  out  are  able  to  make  themselves  usefull 
A.  Yea.  1  have  traced  some  75  per  cent  of  them  who  are  doing  well.  Last  year  we 
could  trace  90  per  cent  who  have  not  relapsed  into  vice  and  crime.  Since  then  1  have 
learned  from  hearsay,  but  not  through  personal  knowledge,  that  one  had  not  done  well.  I 
have  no  other  evidence  however,  than  that  of  some  woman  in  the  reformatory. 

Q.  Are  the  class  that  you  receive  chiefly  neglected  and  abandoned  children  T  A. 
Bad  parents  I  should  think  would  cover  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  that  come  to  08. 

Q.  And  as  regards  the  rest  1  A.  Neglected  children  sent  in  by  parents,  or  by  some- 
body else,  who  complain  that  they  have  not  control  over  them.  Those  from  the  country 
municipalities  are  sent  in  because  they  don't  want  to  pay  for  them  in  any  other  institution. 
Another  class  that  we  get  from  the  country  places  are  those  we  could  hardly  call  idiots, 
but  who  are  dull  and  never  become  capable  members  of  society,  weak-minded  and  vicious 
minded.  Of  this  class  we  have  about  twelve  per  cent ;  these  are  nearly  always  sent  inde- 
finitely. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  allow  a  child  of  this  kind  when  she  gets  to 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  to  go  out  unless  she  has  got  a  home  to  go  to  2     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  place  to  send  them  to  ?     A.  We  sent  two  to  the  Haven.     The 

Salvation  Army  Rescue  Home  takes  Protestant  children,  and  the  convent  of  the  Good 

Shepherd  takes  Roman  Catholic  children.     We  never  could  solve  this  question  for  the 

Protestant  children  until  we  had  the  Salvation  Army.     And  the  result  has  been  that 

those  who  have  lapsed  into  crime  have  generally  been  of  this  class.     I  think  in  our  last 

year's  report  you  will  find  that  nine  girls  failed  to  turn  out  well  during  the  nine  years 

the  refuge  has  been  in  existence.     I  feel  sure  that  if  these  had  been  protected  they  would 

not  have  turned  out  failures.     They  were  really  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves, 

and  they  would  have  been  a  burden  to  whoever  would  have  taken  them  in  hand.     We 

have  seven  or  eight  children  of  this  class  now.     We  give  them  instruction.     We  always 

do  the  beat  we  can  with  them,  but  I  do  not  know  that  instruction  does  them  a  great  deal 

of  good.     They  learn  to  read  all  right  m  «ome  quka  utA  vroa  of  them  will  write  a  most 
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legible  band  ;  but  yet  there  is  something  that  70a  can  hardly  explain,  which  shews  that 
there  is  some  defect  about  them.  There  have  always  been  a  number  of  that  class,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  are  eligible  for  an  idiot  asylum.    - 

Q.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  them  ?  A.  I  think  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  should  go  to  the  convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Q.  Apart  from  this,  you  think  that  the  refuge  department  is  doing  good  work  ?  A* 
Yes,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  from  correspondence  with  those  girls  and  their  friends 
that  the  girls  as  a  rule  have  done  well. 

Q.  But  do  you  think  that  they  would  do  better  if  the  institution  were  entirely 
separate  from  the  adult  institution  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  so  strongly 
recommend  this  now  as  I  would  have  done  some  years  ago.  I  found  that  it  had  not  the 
terror  over  them  that  we  thought  it  would  have  ;  in  fact,  they  regarded  it  as  a  privilege 
to  get  over  there ;  that  is,  those  girls  who  were  doing  the  cooking  and  housemaid  work. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  effects  of  it  are  so  injurious  as  we  feared  they  would  be,  so  I 
have  not  tti6  same  strong  ideas  that  I  had  formerly. 

Q.  As  regards  those  who  are  destitute  children ;  were  they  committed  for  any  offence — 
convicted  before  a  magistrate  or  judge?  A.  I  think  they  were  merely  destitute,  but  all 
the  information  we  have  is  taken  from  the  papers.  The  magistrate  would  know  the  cir- 
cumstances better  than  we  do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  give  us  with  reference  to  your  part  of  the  work  ?  A. 
I  would  be  glad  to  call  your  attention  to  the  abject  ignorance  that  exists  amongst  those 
children.  75  per  cent,  of  them  could  neither  read  nor  write  when  they  came  into  the 
institution.  We  have  got  a  girl  who  is  one  of  the  latest  committals.  She  did'nt  know 
her  alphabet  She  has  now  been  in  a  month  and  she  is  in  the  second  part  of  the  first 
book.  1  suppose  by  next  month  she  will  be  able  to  write  home  to  her  friends  ;  so  you 
see  that  some  of  them  are  really  anxious  to  learn. 

Q.  I  suppose  a  great  number  of  the  girls  have  never  passed  through  the  gaol  ?  A. 
I  think  nearly  every  one  of  them  has  passed  through  the  gaol.  I  have  two  or  three  who 
came  direct  from  the  police  court ;  others  passed  through  the  gaol  on  their  way  to  the 
institution. 

Q.  You  know  provision  is  made  for  those  girls  being  committed  to  this  institution 
without  that  ?     A.  Yes,  but  they  never  take  advantage  of  the  provision. 

Q.  Of  the  nineteen  you  received  last  year  how  many  were  incorrigible  ?  A.  I 
should  say  only  one  or  two. 

Q.  Have  you  any  punishment  for  incorrigibility,  apart  from  depriving  them  of  food  ? 
A  When  a  girl  has  repeatedly  persisted  in  doing  wrong,  we  sometimes  don't  allow  her  to 
go  out  and  have  recreation  with  the  others. 

Q.  You  have  some  privileges  then  1  A.  Yes,  and  any  privileges  we  have  allowed  at 
any  time  have  never  been  abused. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Do  many  people  get  girls  from  you  ?     A.  Yes,  we  have  a  great  many. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  similar  institutions  to  yours  in  the  United  States  ?  A. 
Yes ;  I  have  visited  Indianapolis,  and  an  institution  at  drian  in  Southern  Michigan, 
and  I  have  been  to  girls'  reformatory  schools  in  several  States.  I  think  the  result  of  our 
work  is  as  favorable  as  theirs,  but  the  class  of  children  are  different.  Their  girls  remain 
with  them  until  they  are  twenty-one  in  many  instances,  and  they  are  never  apprenticed 
until  eighteen.  Under  our  system  the  period  is  five  years  ;  it  varies  from  six  months  up 
to  five  years ;  and  as  regards  the  institution  I  speak  of,  their  girls  are  young  women  ar»£ 
ours  are  children.     Our  children  are  allowed  a  great  deal  more  privileges  than  they  *»* 
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allowed  at  some  places ;  the  front  doors  are  never  allow  ad  to  be  opened  there  and  the 
children  are  under  very  strict  supervision  and  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to  each  other. 
We  have  no  such  hard  and  fast  rules  as  these.  We  have  tried  to  bring  the  girls  up  as 
if  they  were  altogether  at  home.  I  never  lock  up  my  rooms.  The  front  door  is  always 
open,  and  Mrs.  O'Reilly's  quarters  are  the  same,  and  have  been  the  same  for  all  these 
years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  How  many  hours  teaching  a  day  do  you  give  ?     A.  Four  hours. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  carry  the  girls  ?  A.  Just  as  far  as  we  can  in  the  time ;  but  we 
try  to  give  as  much  attention  to  industrial  training  as  to  scholastic  training.  A  girl  who 
went  to  the  school  is  now  a  typewriter  in  the  city  ;  another  girl  is  a  clerk  in  a  house  in 
Detroit,  and  another  is  married  in  Windsor  ;  but  these  girls  were  all  more  intellectual 
than  the  majority  of  those  we  have  now. 

Dr.  Rosbbrugh. 

Q.  The  city  council  has  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to  establish  an  industrial 
school  for  girls  ;  would  you  favor  the  establishment  of  it  in  the  city  or  would  you  prefer 
it  outside  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  outside  the  city.  In  tho  city  they 
would  be  too  near  to  their  old  associations.  I  think  they  should  be  so  far  removed  that 
every  surrounding  of  their  new  home  would  be  different  to  what  they  have  seen  before. 
The  great  difficulty  we  have  with  our  children  is  that  they  are  never  satisfied  to  go  to  the 
country.     It  is  difficult  to  get  their  thoughts  turned  away  from  the  city. 


*  D.  J.  O'Donoghue,  sworn. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  were  formerly  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  1     A.  I  was. 

Q.  You  take  great  interest  in  labor  matters,  and  especially  in  labor  unions  ?  A 
Yes,  I  have  done  so  for  the  last  twenty-six  years.     I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  In  reference  to  child  crime,  Mr.  O'Donoghue  has  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
emigration,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  him,  first,  what  were  the  number  of  commitments  in 
Toronto  during  the  last  year  ?  A.  For  the  last  ten  months  I  can  give  you  the  number  of 
children  who  came  before  the  police  court.  It  was  stated  in  some  returns  that  146  were 
committed  to  the  county  gaol.  The  casual  reader  would  probably  be  under  the  impression 
that  this  was  the  whole  number  brought  up.  The  chief  of  police  furnished  me  with  a 
statement  showing  the  exact  numbers  brought  before  the  police  magistrate  during  the  ten 
months.  In  January  there  were,  males  26,  females  1  ;  February,  males  39,  females,  2  ; 
March,  males  43,  females  3  ;  April,  males  36,  females  6  ;  May,  males  47,  females  3 ;  June, 
males  53,  females  4;  July,  males  64,  females  4  ;  August,  males  53 ;  females  2  ;  September, 
males  70,  females  2  ;  October,  males  106,  females  5  ;  making  a  total  of  569  ;  that  is,  537 
males  and  32  females. 

Q.  Of  this  number,  how  many  received  sentence?  A.  I  assume  that  the  146  would 
come  out  of  that.     I  am  not  in  a  position .  to  say  that,  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  children  appeared  more  than  once  ;  how 

many  were  re-commitments?     A.  I  had  that  in  my  mind  at  the  time,  but  I   did  not 

want  to  bother  the  chief  of  pplice  very  much.     There  is   a  phase  of  the  subject  that 

I  desire  to  draw   the  attention   of  the   Commission   to.      I    cannot   account  for  this 
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increase  month  by  month.  Only  in  the  last  month  the  number  of  boys  went  up  to 
106  ;  that  is,  the  month  of  October,  and  with  one  exception  the  numbers  increased  in 
regular  rotation. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  observe  that  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  summer  than  the  winter 
months  ?  A.  The  figures  seem  to  point  that  way,  hut  the  greatest  numbers  are  in 
September  and  October.  The  fruit  is  exposed  more  in  the  autumn  months  and  this  is  a 
great  temptation  to  children.  In  winter  they  are  more  willing  to  go  to  school  than  in  the 
summer.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  get  from  the  police  a  record  of  the  nature  of 
the  offences. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  What  are  your  views,  and  the  views  of  the  labor  people  generally,  on  the  question 
of  manual  training  at  the  schools  ?  A.  Our  labor  bodies  are  unanimously  opposed  to 
marual  training  in  the  schools.  The  understanding  of  manual  training  is  that  the  primary 
parts,  the  merest  rudiments  are  taught,  and  those  who  go  from  the  school  are  turned  out 
very  incompetent  persons  in  a  given  line.  Those  who  are  in  favor  of  manual  training 
talk  about  training  of  a  technological  character,  but  this  really  means  very  little  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  All  we  understand  of  it  is  that  they  give  a  very  superficial 
knowledge  of  particular  industries  to  these  boys.  By  taking  a  carpenter's  bench,  and  one 
or  two  other  fixtures,  or  the  implements  belonging  to  one  or  two  callings,  the  instructors 
impart  certain  theories,  and  the  tendency  is  to  turn  the  mind  of  the  child  in  this  direction, 
and  then  when  the  children  are  sent  out  into  the  world  they  endeavor  to  make  a  living  at 
these  callings  which  may  already  in  many  instances,  be  overcrowded.  When  these  persons 
are  turned  from  the  schools  they  naturally  are  obliged  to  take  up  the  occupation  of  which 
they  have  the  best  knowledge.  As  regards  the  Industrial  School,  many  who  favor  such 
institutions  are  under  the  impression  that  it  would  enable  the  children  to  l>e  expert  if 
more  attention  were  given  to  subjects  of  a  technical  character  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  a  cause  of  great  evil,  for  youths  are  sent  out  with  a  knowledge  of  the  avocation  in 
which  they  are  engaged  that  is  necessarily  imperfect.  They  are  not  taught  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  enter  into  competition  with  men  outside  with  any  hope  of  success ;  the 
tendency  is  therefore  to  lower  wages,  for  employers  who  are  glad  to  get  cheap  workmen 
wiil  not  pay  so  much  for  an  inferior  as  they  would  for  a  competent  hand.  Those  who  favor 
this  manual  training  simply  like  to  see  one  or  two  callings  set  up  at  such  institutions,  and 
they  think  that  if  children  can  pick  up  a  smattering  of  any  of  these  they  are  greatly 
benefited.  Under  short  terms,  or  even  under  long  terms  of  apprenticeship,  they  would 
necessarily  be  incompetent  workmen,  and  the  result  inevitably  is  that  a  man  who  would 
be  very  useful  on  a  farm  is  in  this  way  turned  out  a  very  incompetent  mechanic.  He  is 
an  injury  to  himself  and  an  injury  most  decidedly  to  the  man  who  has  served  his  time  at 
the  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  effect  of  having  a  text-book  on  agriculture 
in  the  public  schools  ?  A.  I  think  it  would-  be  decidedly  advantageous,  because  every- 
body knows  that  we  have  not  enough  farmers  in  this  country  ;  and  if  instead  of  spending 
money  importing  them  from  abroad  we  were  to  expend  money  at  home  in  fitting  our 
young  for  occupations  of  this  class,  the  result  would  be  far  better. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Is  there  any  objection  to  such  mechanical  training  as  would  make  a  man  handy 
on  a  farm  1  A.  I  should  think  the  attention  of  the  youth  would  be  more  properly 
directed  were  it  confined  exclusively  to  matters  relating  to  the  farm. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  The  superintendent  of  the  Industrial  School  says  that  he  teaches  boys  rough  car- 
pentering and  work  of  that  kind  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  them  the  better  for  agra 
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cultural  pursuits.  He  says  it  makes  a  boy  handy  on  the  farm  if  he  knows  a  little  about 
carpentering  in  that  way  )  A.  A  boy  who  is  not  taught  anything  of  that  kind  at  an  in- 
stitution, if  he  goes  on  a  farm  will  not  be  so  stupid  that  he  cannot  do  anything  that  may 
be  required  of  him. 

Q.  In  some  of  the  institutions  they  claim  that  they  have  turned  out  very  success- 
ful workmen  1  A.  I  think  that  if  we  were  to  devote  the  time  that  is  occupied  in  technical 
teaching  or  training  to  giving  the  young  a  thorough  knowledge  of  farm  work,  so  that  they 
could  enter  on  that  life  with  some  hope  of  success,  the  time  would  be  far  better  spent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Your  objection  to  this  is  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  unduly  increasing  the 
number  of  artisans  and  mechanics  ?     A.  Yes,  that  would  be  the  natural  effect  of  it. 

Q.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  labor  organization,  do  you  say  that  this  would  be  unfair 
and  would  tend  to  bring  into  their  ranks  an  undue  proportion  of  the  population,  and  also 
have  the  effect  of  filling  up  the  ranks  with  inferior  workmen,  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
a  reduction  in  wages  all  round.  A.  Yes,  as  a  general  rule.  I  may  say  that  labor  bodies 
have  been  at  a  disadvantage  in  regard  to  this  Commission  altogether.  We  knew,  gener- 
ally speaking,  that  there  was  such  a  commission,  but  we  did  not  know  whether  we  could 
give  voluntary  or  other  evidence,  or  whether  we  were  to  get  any  notices  requesting  us  to 
appear  before  the  Com  mission,  or  intimating  that  if  we  did  appear  we  would  be  heard. 
We  have  not,  therefore,  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  evidence  before  you  that  we  would 
like  to  put. 

Hon.  Mr,  Anglin. 

Q.  Notices  were  published  in  the  four  morning  papers  inviting  persons  interested  in 
matters  appertaining  to  this  enquiry  to  come  forward  and  give  evidence  ?  A.  I  never 
saw  them  ;  they  never  came  under  my  observation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  How  does  this  bear  upon  the  qveuiou  of  crime  in  the  community  ?  A.  Tnere 
has  been  a  downward  tendency  in  the  confederated  carpenters'  wages  ;  their  wages  are  a 
great  deal  lower  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  within  the  last  five  years. 

Q.  But  how  does  this  bear  upon  the  question  of  crime  1  A.  Well,  I  should  think  a 
congested  labor  market  throws  people  out  of  employment,  and  when  people  are  unable  to 
find  work  they  have  got  to  live  somehow.  The  moment  you  crowd  any  calling,  the 
tendency  must  be  to  make  the  struggle  for  life  keener  for  those  who  are  in  it  Men  are 
thrown  out  of  work, and  the  weakest  go  to  the  wall;  thus  people  are  led  to  do  many  things 
they  would  not  do  if  they  were  in  regular  steady  employment 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  I  visited  several  institutions  in  the  New  York  State,  one  called  the  Roman 
Catholic  Protectory,  where  they  have  from  1,000  to  1,100  boys.  These  boys  are  taught 
printing,  bookbinding,  engraving,  making  boots  and  shoes,  knitting  stockings  by  machin- 
ery, etc.  In  the  city  of  Rochester,  just  across  the  lake,  they  have  a  large  reformatory 
for  boys  and  there  they  have  training  schools  covering  twelve  or  thirteen  industries.  In 
other  parts  of  the  State  we  found  industries  were  taught,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
they  are  objected  to  by  the  labor  element.  A.  When  there  is  such  a  demand,  and 
everybody  admits  that  there  is  a  demand  for  labor  on  farms  we  should  give  attention  to 
that  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  boys  there,  but  now  we  are  too  apt  to  give  boys  a 
training  that  will  keep  them  in  the  city  where  there  are  too  many  already.  Why  not 
turn  attention  more  in  the  direction  of  the  farms  for  the  present  at  any  rata  I  contend 
that  where  the  time  is  not  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  teacher  to  make  a  competent 
workman  there  is  an  injury  done  to  the  boy  himself,  because  he  is  turned  upon  the 
world  incompetent  to  earn  enough  for  his  own  support  at  the  occupation  to  which  he  is 
pat,  and  through  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  not  the  equal  of  other  men  in  the  same  calling 
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he  is  compelled  to  work  for  less  wages.     Thus  you  have  men  of  this  class  working  cheaply 
and  they  pull  good  men  down  to  their  own  level. 

Q.  They  say  that  they  accomplish  in  one  or  two  years  at  these  technological  schools 
what  they  cannot  accomplish  in  three  or  four  years  in  the  regular  trade  ;  that  the  boy  is 
taught  the  principles  upon  which  the  work  of  the  industry  is  carried  on  1  A.  He  is  made 
a  theoretical  mechanic  but  not  a  practical  one.  He  is  what,  in  plain  English,  we  would 
call  a   "botch." 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  What  would  you  recommend  that  the  inmates  of  the  Central  Prison  do  ?     A 
We  all  agree  that  the  prisoners  must  work ;  but  I  will  say  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  in  the  interest  of  the  State  that  the  prisoners  should  be  positively 
idle  than  that  they  should  be  in  competition  with  honest  men  for  a  living. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Explain  why  the  labor  societies  hold  this  view  ?  A.  Because  the  result  of  the 
system  of  labor  is  that  the  manufactured  goods  are  put  in  the  market  at  such  a  figure 
that  outside  free  labor  cannot  compete  with  them  ;  in  other  words  the  result  is  that  the 
working  man  outside  has  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  an  institution  which  enters 
into  competition  with  him  in  his  struggle  for  daily  bread. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  What  system  of  labor  would  you  have  ?  A.  I  think  that  prison  labor  should  be 
conducted  on  the  State  account  principle  ;  that  it  should  be  confined  as  much  as  possible 
to  manufacturing  what  is  required  by  the  State.  In  the  Southern  States  I  see  that 
prisoners  are  employed  in  making  roads  and  in  reclaiming  swamps.  This  system  is  adopt- 
ed in  places  where  the'  muicipalities  could  not  build  the  roads  were  prison  labor  not 
utilized  for  this  purpose.  There  may  be  some  extra  cost  in  looking  after  the  prisoners, 
and  perhaps  in  the  introduction  of  the  system ;  but  ultimately  we  think  it  would  be  a 
good  investment.  That  prison  labor  can  be  effectively  and  judiciously  employed  in  this 
way  has  been  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  these  Southern  States,  and  the  men  never 
come  into  competition  with  free  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  have  got  work  of  that  kind  here  ?  A.  We  have  had  some  of  it. 
I  need  only  point  to  the  Don  improvements.  It  is  possible  to  find  more  work  of  that 
kind  I  think. 

Q.  Where  could  you  find  work  for  the  men  in  the  Central  Prison  ?  A.  Could  you 
not  set  them  to  make  roads  up  in  the  Muskoka  District  ? 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  would  be  some  danger  of  losing  your  men  in  that  way  1 
A.  If  you  lost  them  you  would  soon  catch  them  again  I  think  up  there.  I  would  employ 
them  at  work  where  they  would  not  compete  with  and  injure  the  honest  and  industrious 
man  who  is  bringing  up  a  family  in  a  respectable  way.  Then  I  think  the  work  done  inside 
the  prison  should  be  what  is  required  for  other  institutions,  gaols,  prisons,  hospitals, 
and  asylums  for  instance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Is  not  this  as  much  competition  with  the  outside  labor  as  if  the  goods  were  sold 
in  the  open  market.  The  manufactures  thus  supplied  to  public  institutions  would  take 
the  place  of  those  that  would  otherwise  be  produced  by  outside  labor  1  A.  The  working- 
men  don't  regard  it  in  that  light,  and  they  know  pretty  well  where  the  shoe  pinches  them. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  Would  the  labor  be  in  actual  competition  with  free  labor,  if  the  goods  did  not  go 
into  the  open  market  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  that  ought  to  be  tried  in  preference  to  the  present  system  1 
A.  I  do.     In  my  opinion  the  contract  system  is  the  most  obnoxious.     The  pieca-prico 
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system  is  not  so  bad,  but  we  hold  that  in  the  hands  of  a  proper  business  man  the  State 
account  is  the  best  system,  and  that  there  would  be  an  actual  profit  to  the  State,  provided 
the  goods  did  not  interfere  with  the  produce  of  free  labor. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  figures  showing  th<>  cost  of  the  brooms  made  in  the  Central 
Prison  and  outside  ?  A.  I  have  not  brought  so  many  of  the  details  with  me  as  I  could 
have  done.  Had  I  known  exactly  how  far  you  would  have  been  willing  to  go  into  this,  I 
would  have  hunted  up  more  figures.  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Council  and  I  was  instructed  to  appear  before  you  to  represent  them. 
When  I  say  that  carpenters'  wages  have  gone  down,  I  may  say  that  had  I  known  that 
that  subject  would  have  been  brought  up  I  could  have  placed  figures  before  you  which 
would  have  amply  borne  out  my  statement.  There  are  carpenters  to-day  who  do  not  get 
so  much  as  hod-carriers.  Now  as  regards  the  Central  Prison  I  can  give  you  approxi- 
mate figures,  and  they  are  pretty  close.  I  can  vouch  for  their  accuracy.  To  make  brooms 
by  prison  labor  the  actual  cost  of  making  is  29  cents  per  dozen  ;  two  instructors'  wages 
would  represent  four  cents  per  dozen ;  this  would  make  the  cost  33  cents.  The  storage 
is  worth  $50  a  month  and  the  machinery  for  producing  110  dozen  a  day  would  be  worth 
$240  a  year ;  that  is,  valuing  the  machinery  at  $4,000  with  interest  at  six  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  making  brooms  by  outside  labor,  producing  exactly  the  same  number  per  day, 
would  be  46  cents,  as  against  36  by  prison  labor.  And  this  is  not  all  the  difference, 
because  it  does  not  cover  insurance  and  water  rates  and  other  taxes,  which  the  outsider 
has  to  pay  irrespective  of  the  capital  invested.  In  the  oase  of  the  prison  everything  is 
included  in  the  35  cents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  What  is  to  prevent  the  state  underselling  free  labor  ?  A.  There  would  be  no 
inducement  at  all  for  the  state  underselling  the  outside  market  value ;  but  with  the 
manufacturer  the  case  would  be  different. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Do  you  think  public  opinion  would  allow  to  sell  under  ordinary  rates  ?  A.  No,  I 
do  not. 

Q.  If  few  or  none  are  employed  in  Ontario  at  an  industry  for  the  production  of 
an  article  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand  amongst  the  farming  population,  an  article 
which  on  account  of  the  combination  controlling  its  manufacture,  has  to  be  paid  for  at 
an  exorbitantly  high  price — do  you  think  that  the  government  would  be  justified  in 
making  this  article  and  selling  it  to  the  farmers  at  a  reasonable  profit*  A.  Most 
decidedly.     I  am  in  favor  of  that ;  in  fact  we  would  ask  them  to  do  so  I  am  sura 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  refer  to  binding  twine  ?  A.  Yes  ;  I  say  there  is  no  labor  organisation  that 
would  object  to  that.  Of  course,  if  it  were  in  existence  even  in  a  small  way  the 
employers  might  howl  about  it,  but  I  think  most  of  the  labor  organisations  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  state  taking  up  that  manufacture. 

Q.  You  would  speak  for  the  labor  organisations,  assuming  that  there  are  not  more 
than  two  or  three  factories  in  the  province.     My  impression  is  that  there  is  but  one  that 
has  been  working  during  the  past  year?     A.  I  would.     I  am  clear  upon  the  matter 
because  we  have  exchanged  views  upon  this  very  subject,  and  L  may  say  we  were  some- 
what diappointed  when  a  change  was  m*de  in  the  labor  system  of  the  Central  Prison, 
that  this  was  not  introduced,  and  the  state  did  not  carry  out  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  this 
necessary  thing  at  the  time.     I  desire  to  say  here  and  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  any 
action  the  government  will  take  tending  to  break  up  a  monopoly  in  anything  that  the 
people  require,  the  labor  organisations  would  be  found  behind  the  government  in  doing 
that.     We  have  no  sympathy  with  fancy  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  prisoners,   but  we 
are  favorable  to  anything  that  will  tend  to  ths  advantage  of  the  people  at  large.     I 
wish  it  to  be  put  on  record  that  the  \abor  ot^mvWC\ox»  ts*Xyia  ^a  ^%lae  of  the  farming 
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community  to  the  country  and  desire  to  be  in  accord  with  it ;  they  will  wish  to  do  nothing 
by  deed  or  resolution  that  will  be  any  detriment  to  the  honest  interests  of  the  farmer. 
Parties  that  go  about  representing  that  we  are  hostile  to  the  farmer  are  representing  what 
is  not  true — that  is  entirely  wrong.  We  realize  the  advantage  of  agriculture  to  the 
country  ;  we  have  been  always  anxious,  ready,  and  willing,  to  go  in  for  any  expenditure 
of  public  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Jury. 

Q.  There  is  a  question  arising  out  of  emigration  bearing  upon  pauperism  and  crime. 
What  proportion  of  our  criminal  and  lunatic  population  belong  to  the  emigrant  class  ?  A.  I 
can  only  give  yoti  what  is  shewn  by  the  records  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation 
and  knowledge.  It  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  lunatics  are  increasing,  and  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  emigrants  admitted  to  the  asylum  is  far  greater  then  of  the 
native  born  Canadians,  The  average  yearly  admissions  from  1877  to  1881  inclusive, 
were  477.2.  The  average  yearly  admissions  from  1882  to  1886  inclusive  were  496.2  ; 
the  total  number  in  1888  was  3,856  ;  and  in  1889  it  was  4,053,  an  increase  of  197  on 
the  year.  The  gross  cost  in  1889  was  $490,604.71,  or  an  increase  of  $31,231.32  over 
1888.  Then  take  the  gaols  :  the  total  commitments  in  1880  were  12,531  ;  of  these  451 
were  boys  under  16  years  of  age,  and  46  were  girls.  The  gross  expenditure  in  1889  was 
$135,983.93  ;  and  the  increase  over  1888  was  $1,840.44.  In  the  Central  Prison  there 
were  in  custody  during  the  year  1889  1,088  ;  committed  during  that  year  739,  of  whom 
383  were  Canadians  and  356  were  foreign  born  ;  and  the  net  cost  of  these  was  $42,041. 10. 
When  I  say  foreign  I  take  the  whole  of  the  emigraut  class  and  put  them  against  these. 
You  thus  see  that  close  upon  one-half  of  the  inmates  of  the  Central  Prison  admitted 
during  the  year  belonged  to  the  emigrant  or  foreign  born  class.  Take  the  Mercer 
Reformatory,  the  total  number  of  inmates  was  124,  that  is .  for  the  year  1889.  There 
were  64  Canadian  born  and  60  foreign  born,  and  of  these  22  were  under  18  years  of  age. 
The  net  expenditure  was  $31,253.31.  I  have  other  figures  here  to  illustrate  that  our 
institutions  have  been  added  to  by  emigration  of  the  wrong  sort.  We  object  to  the 
emigration  of  children  on  this  score,  that  we  have  in  the  institutions  now  about  4,000 
children  at  a  gross  cost  in  1889  of  $800,000.  We  hold  that  we  have  children  enough 
of  our  own  to  provide  for  without  going  to  another  land  for  them.  In  our  reformatory 
for  boys  the  total  committals,  since  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  have  been 
1,788.  Of  these  there  were  1,345  Canadians,  and  443  foreign  born.  All  but  one  under 
the  age  of  17  years.  There  were  in  residence  there  in  1889,  210  ;  and  the  cost  of  the 
institution  was  $45,330.99.  Now,  turning  to  other  institutions,  to  illustrate  how  largely 
we  provide  for  the  foreign  born  element  in  otfr  charitable  establishments,  I  will  take  the 
House  of  Industry  in  Toronto.  Last  year  there  were  9  Canadians  and  126  foreign  born, 
making  a  total  of  135.  In  the  House  of  Providence,  Toronto,  the  Canadians  numbered 
123,  and  the  foreign  born  425  ;  total  548.  You  find  in  the  Home  for  Incurables,  Toronto, 
Canadians  32,  foreign  born  98;  total  130.  St.  John's  Hospital,  Toronto,  Canadians  72, 
foreign  born  72  ;  House  of  Refuge,  Hamilton,  Canadians  15,  foreign  born  187  ;  total 
202.  House  of  Industry,  Kingston,  Canadians,  20,  foreign  born  123  ;  total  143.  House 
of  Providence,  Kingston,  out  of  a  total  of  153  inmates  there  were  30  Canadians  and  123 
foreign.  Of  the  latter  102  were  English ;  they  were  brought  out  by  the  Dominion 
government  who  paid  a  bonus  of  $2  per  head  upon  them  ;  102  of  this  class  are  provided 
for  by  us  in  this  public  institution. 

Q.  What  age  were  they  ?  A.  All  under  16.  I  may  say  that  about  four  years  ago 
I  drew  attention  to  this  fact,  and  I  pointed  out  how  injuriously  and  how  prejudicially  we 
were  affected  by  this  system  of  emigration.  These  facts  I  take  from  the  public  docu- 
ments.    I  take  these  returns  as  the  basis  of  my  contention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  It  would  be  absurd  to  go  to  the  asylums  and  pick  out  all  those  who  were  born  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  in  order  to  prove  what  you  allege.    Mkhj  <a>\  ^Q&R»fe>&»^ 
been  here  nearly  a  lifetime,  and  it  would  be  moat  \mi&\t  to  <&rat^b  ^ssa  v&saa&fc's  <s*  ^bmc 
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infirmity  against  the  country  of  their  birth.  It  may  be  entirely  due  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  life  here  ?  A.  We  desire  to  be  just  to  ourselves  before  we  are  generous  to  other 
people.  We  have  4,000  of  our  own  orphans  to  provide  for.  Of  course  it  is  all  very  well 
to  indulge  in  sentimentality.  You  are  welcome  to  the  sentiment  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  represent  the  views  of  a  very  large  section  of  the  community  upon  this  matter. 

Q.  In  order  to  make  out  a  strong  case  you  have  gone  too  far  ?  A.  That  may  be 
your  opinion,  and  as  I  say  you  are  welcome  to  it.  Just  think  of  the  enormous  propor- 
tion of  foreign  born  in  the  House  of  Industry  in  Kingston.  Out  of  143,  there  are  123 
foreign  born  as  against  20  Canadians — 123  English,  Scotch  and  Irish.  A  catholic  priest 
and  protestant  gentleman  brought  them  out  and  they  got  $2  ahead  for  them  ;  and  a  most 
unfortunate  thing  it  is  they  ever  came  out  here,  for  we  have  to  provide  for  them.  We 
object  in  the  interests  of  the  state  and  from  a  labor  standpoint,  to  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  such  people.  I  will  direct  your  attention  now  to  the  orphanages.  The  total 
number  car  3d  for  in  the  orphanages  in  the  year  1889  was  3,706  ;  of  these  there  were  2,466 
Canadians,  and  1,340  foreign  born.  Tou  see  there  a  very  large  proportion  came  from 
the  old  country.  The  cost  of  these  institutions  for  the  year  was  $16,336.52  I  may 
say  that  I  have  had  some  experience  in  this  matter.  I  was  one  of  the  directors  of  St 
Patrick's  Orphan  Asylum,  Ottawa,  for  years,  an  institution  which  by  the  way  has  197 
inmates — 27  Canadians  and  170  foreign  born.  I  found  that  farmers  got  imported 
children  in  preference  to  the  children  out  of  the  homes  here.  The  reason  is  that  we 
take  good  care  to  look  after  our  own  children.  We  see  how  they  are  treated,  and  insist 
upon  their  being  cared  for  properly  and  not  abused  ;  but  as  regards  children  brought 
from  the  old  country  they  can  do  with  them  as  they  please.  In  connection  with  the 
importation  by  Miss  Rye,  we  made  enquiries  as  to  what  subsequently  became  of  the 
women  who  were  brought  out  here  and  we  found,  so  far  as  this  institution  was  concerned, 
that  if  people  want  slaves  •  they  will  take  the  children  that  nobody  cares  about.  The 
persons  who  bring  them  takes  the  $2  a  head  and  get  rid  of  them,  regardless  in  many 
instances  of  what  may  become  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Druby. 

Q.  I  think  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  system  of  granting  aids  to  this  class  and 
of  encouraging  these  persons  to  bring  out  a  class  of  helpless  people  with  a  tendency  to 
crime,  is  altogether  wrong.  These  are  not  the  people  that  we  want  in  this  country  t 
A.  I  believe  that  the  true  policy  of  this  country  is  to  take  care  of  our  own  and  the 
more  stringent  measures  we  adopt  to  prevent  an  undesirable  clans  of  emigrants  from 
coming  here  the  better.  Kingston  has  simply  been  a  dumping  place  for  these  people, 
and  that  they  should  get  a  bonus  of  $2  per  head  for  bringing  the  very  people  here 
that  we  do  not  want,  the  very  class  that  fills  our  orphanages,  our  asylums,  and  charitable 
institutions,  is  perfectly  monstrous. 


Toronto,  December  8th,  1890. 
Present — Hon.  Chas.  Drury  in  the  chair ;  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin,  Dr.  Rosebrugh. 
Lucy  Anne  Coad,  sworn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy,  Miss  Coad  ?     A.  I  have  been  deputy -superinten- 
dent for  the  Mercer  Reformatory  for  Women  since  1st  July,  1885. 

Q.  To  what  class  do  the  inmates  of  your  institution  belong  ?     A.  The  majority  of 
them  are  fallen  women.     Vagrancy  is  a  cause  of  a  good  many  coming,  but  that  covers 
prostitution  and  very  often  drunkenness. 
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Q.  The  larger  part  are  from  Toronto  1  A.  No  ;  I  think  we  get  more  from  Hamilton 
and  outside  than  from  Toronto.     We  get  a  great  many  from  Ottawa. 

Q.  What  are  those  sent  from  the  outside  generally  charged  with  ?  A.  Vagrancy, 
keeping  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  being  inmates  of  houses  of  ill-fame.  Once  in  a  while 
we  have  a  girl  for  larceny,  arson,  drunkenness  or  manslaughter.  I  think  nearly  all 
drink. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  maintaining  discipline  in  the  institution  ?  A.  Oh, 
yes.  The  way  that  the  institution  is  now  they  have  too  much  liberty  I  think,  and  that 
makes  it  very  hard  to  keep  them  in  order.  The  only  attempt  that  we  make  at  classifica- 
tion is  that  when  we  have  refractory  women  we  put  them  in  a  ward  by  themselves. 
In  some  cases  they  are  very  wild  when  they  come  in  ;  they  dance  around  and  do  all 
sorts  of  things.  Mrs.  O'Reilly,  when  s'.ie  found  this,  said  she  would  put  them  down 
stairs,  and  she  did  so.  Four  or  five,  keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame  proved  very  refrac- 
tory. The  inmates  are  all  locked  up  in  separate  cells  at  night,  several  cells  are  in  the 
same  corridor. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  when  a  woman  is  committed  for  larceny  and  you  have  no 
evidence  to  show  that  she  has  fallen  1  A.  I  think  we  have  had  several  cases  of  this 
kind,  but  we  have  no  way  of  keeping  them  separate.  We  send  the  new  women  into  the 
work  room  and  from  that  we  draft  them  into  the  laundry,  the  kitchen,  or  anywhere  they 
are  needed.  They  remain  in  the  work  room  sometimes  only  for  a  day  or  two  until  we 
want  them  in  the  laundry  to  supply  the  place  of  someone  else,  but  in  the  shop  the 
majority  are  incapable  women— cripples,  and  some  partly  insane ;  many  cannot  do 
anything. 

Q.  You  have  punishment  cells  ?  A.  Yes,  we  have  a  dozen  cells  in  the  refractory 
ward  for  the  purpose  of  punishment. 

Dr.  Rosebruoh. 

Q.  Do  all  the  women  sit  together  at  meals'?  A.  They  cannot  help  sitting  together 
at  dinner,  and  while  at  work  they  are  always  talking.  Their  tongues  are  always  going. 
With  us  there  are  no  gates,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  the  women  in  the  corridors  apart 
during  recreation  time.  They  are  continually  going  from  one  place  to  the  other  if 
they  wish  to  speak  with  each  other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dbury. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  a  woman  who  had  hitherto  been  a  virtuous  woman  must  be 
contaminated  by  such  associations  ?  A.  Yes,  it  is  bad  in  that  way.  Some  girls  who 
have  been  sent  here  state  that  if  their  mothers  and  fathers  had  known  the  kind  of  place 
they  were  going  to  they  would  not  have  been  sent  here. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  think  the  Mercer  has  done  the  kind  of  work  it  was  designed 
for  1     A.  No.     It  is  just  simply  a  place  of  detention. 

» 

Q.  If  the  girls  in  the  refuge  building  were  removed  and  that  part  of  the  structure 
given  to  you,  do  you  think  you  could  attempt  classification  with  some  hopes  of  success  ? 
A.  We  could  if  we  kept  them  for  a  sufficiently  long  time.  Mrs.  Johnston,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Girls'  Reformatory  at  S  her  bourne,  watches  over  them  until  she  can  tell 
just  where  they  are  to  go  ;  but  we  cannot  do  that  in  any  case  at  present. 

Dr.  R08EBRUGH. 

Q  How  does  Mrs.  Johnston,  of  the  Sherbourne  Reformatory,  deal  with  a  girl  when 
she  first  comes  1  A.  She  examines  her  in  the  first  place  and  puts  her  by  herself  in  a 
large,  nice,  airy  room.  The  girl  has  no  means  of  forming  any  associations  with  the 
other  persons  in  the  house,  and  no  one  v,an  see  her  while  there  except  the  officials  or  those 
who  have  to  deal  with  her.  The  girl  is  taught  to  respect  the  officers  and  to  look.  sv^rs^ 
them  as  her  best  friends.     Through  not  being  alkwol  to  *a&ra\ato  "«V&l  <*&&*&  ^^  *»sss*fc> 
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bring  in  tales  from  the  outside.  If  she  finds  that  it  is  the  girl's  first  time,  Mrs.  Johnston,  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  will  put  her  in  grade  two,  and  if  she  behaves  herself,  the  girl 
will  be  given  ten  good  marks.  She  is  put  in  the  grade  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  and 
on  the  Monday  morning  she  is  given  ten  good  marks.  She  is  told  how  many  marks 
she  gains  for  obeying  and  how  many  she  loses  for  breaking  the  rules,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  the  attendant  in  charge  has  recorded  in  her  book  the  number  of  marks 
gained  and  the  number  lost  and  the  girl  is  then  either  promoted  or  lowered  according  to 
her  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  have  no  properly  drawn-up  system  or  scheme  for  the  government  of  your 
institution  1  A.  No,  we  have  no  rules.  One  week  Mrs.  O'Reilly  assumes  all  authority 
and. one  week  I  do.  There  are  cases  where  the  system  conflicts.  One  of  the  attendants 
came  to  me  yesterday  morning  and  asked  if  she  could  go  to  church.  I  said  "  If  you 
have  no  duty  you  are  neglecting  you  can  go."  It  turned  out  that  Mrs.  O'Reilly  had 
given  permission  to  two  other  girls  to  go,  not  knowing  that  I  had  given  permission  to 
this  one,  and  thus  we  were  left  short  ot  attendants  in  that  part 

Q.  1 8  not  Mrs.  O'Reilly  the  responsible  head  of  the  institution  1  A.  One  week 
she  is,  but  one  week  I  am.  I  have  to  take  all  charge  and  assume  all  authority  one 
week. 

• 

Q.  How  do  you  do  during  the  week  you  are  not  in  charge  ?  A.  I  look  after  the 
work  ;  I  always  take  charge  of  the  dry  goods  store,  the  table  linen  and  things  of  that 
kind  ;  but  in  the  week  I  am  on  duty  I  have  to  draw  up  the  reports  and  take  general 
supervision. 

Q.  What  does  Mrs.  O'Reilly  do  during  the  week  you  are  so  engaged  ?  A.  She 
goes  about  the  house  all  the  time  and  receives  people  occasionally. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  week  you  are  in  charge  your  duties  are  increased  ?  A.  I  never 
leave  the  building  the  week  I  am  on  duty  on  any  pretext  whatever.  I  am  always  there 
if  I  should  be  called  upon  for  anything.     The  week  I  am  not  on  duty  I  go  out 

Q.  You  admit  that  there  is  a  want  of  discipline?  A.  Oh,  yes.  I  hardly  slept 
last  night  through  worrying  about  two  women  who  broke  everything  in  their  rooms. 
One  of  these  has  been  in  some  time ;  one  is  a  little  light-headed.  They  behaved  very 
badly,  laughing  and  talking  while  all  were  on  their  knees  at  worship.  They  seemed  to 
take  it  as  a  joke.  Eventually  I  had  to  lock  them  up  in  a  corridor.  The  dark  cells  are 
hardly  ever  used.  We  have  light  cells  in  the  same  corridor.  All  the  cells  have  win- 
dows opening  out  into  the  court.  The  women  put  their  heads  out  and  hear  all  from  the 
tiers  above.  I  think  the  punishment  cells  should  be  removed  from  all  communication 
with  other  parts  of  the  building.  Although  our  building  from  the  outside  is  like  the 
one  at  Sherbourne,  it  is  not  nearly  so  complete  in  its  internal  arrangements. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  bad  influences  have  extended  to  the  Girls'  Refuge  from 

having  hardened  criminals  so  near  ?     A.  1  cannot  say  that  exactly,  but  I  think  they 

would  be  better  if  they  were  removed  from  each  other  altogether.     The  girls  in  the 

refuge  cannot  hear  anything  from  the  cells,  but  they  can  hear  from   the  window*,  and 

talk.     We  have  found  them  passing  notes  backwards  and  forwards. 

Q.  They  sometimes  become  acquainted  with  those  who  are  in  the  house.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  manage  it.  They  hear  each  other's  names  and  the  children  get  the 
women's  names.  Some  children  who  come  from  the  city  know  some  of  the  women  in  the 
city. 

Q.  Could  they  form  such  an  acquaintance  one  with  another  as  would  lead  them  to 
renew  that  acquaintance  outside  the  prison  walls  ?     A.  We  have  never  heard  that  they 
have  done  so  outside  the  prison  walls. 
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Q.  Do  you  endeavor  to  give  all  your  women  employment  of  some  kind  or  other  ?  A. 
Oh,  yes.  We  could  not  manage  at  all  without  work.  The  greatest  trouble  that  we  have 
is  on  Saturday  afternoon  ;  and  it  is  because  there  is  no  work.  They  are  all  round  the 
house.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  some  changes  were  made  in  the  arrangement,  say 
that  two  attendants  went  out  every  afternoon,  instead  of  nearly  all  going  out  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  prisoners  do  not  carry  on  in  the  same  manner  when  the  attendants  are 
nearly  all  in  charge. 

Q.  How  would  the  conduct  of  the  inmates  at  Sherbourne  compare  with  regard  to 
respectful  attitude  towards  officers  and  visitors  1  A.  There  is  no  comparison  at  all  ;  no 
woman  lifted  her  eyes  while  I  was  going  through  the  institution  at  Sherbourne.  There 
was  no  laughing  or  talking,  nothing  but  the  utmost  decorum.  I  think  they  have  too 
much  liberty  with  us  and  they  abuse  it.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  discip- 
line at  the  Mercer  and  the  discipline  at  Sherbourne.  There  all  the  women's  faces  were 
turned  one  way.  The  guard  is  on  an  elevated  platform  and  she  has  her  eyes  on  the  whole 
of  the  women,  and  not  a  sound  comes  from  them.  Our  women  sit  together  and  laugh 
and  talk,  and  sing  sometimes. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  introduce  into  the  institution  here  any  of  the  improvements 
that  you  saw  carried  on  there  ?  A.  I  explained  them  and  spoke  of  them  to  Mrs.  O'Reilly, 
but  she  thought  it  was  better  not  to  make  any  change  in  the  present  administration. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  report  to  the  inspector  ?  A.  Yes,  and  in  addition  to  that  I 
brought  home  a  copy  of  the  rules,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  interfere  with 
the  existing  system  at  the  Mercer. 

Q.  So  then  we  have  a  public  institution  erected  and  maintained  for  reformatory  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  not  doing  any  good  at  all ;  but  you  find  another  institution  on  the  s*me 
line,  that  is  carrying  on  the  work  elsewhere  that  ours  ought  to  do  here.  You  see  wherein 
the  weakness  of  our  institution  lies,  but  you  are  not  allowed  to  do  anything  to  improve 
it  ?     A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  ought  to  be  done  to  secure  better  discipline  and  to  make 
the  Reformatory,  the  institution  that  it  ought  to  be  ?  A.  I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
things  would  be  not  to  allow  the  women  to  converse  with  each  other.  I  think  if  we 
adopted  the  silent  system,  there  would  soon  be  a  change  apparent.  I  am  afraid  it  would 
be  a  little  difficult  at  first,  but  it  could  be  done.  At  Mrs.  Johnston's  establishment  once 
in  a  while  they  talk,  but  it  is  in  an  undertone,  and  when  they  catch  the  eye  of  the  guard 
they  stop  at  once.  They  cannot  carry  on  continuous  conversation  as  they  do  with  us. 
If  this  silent  system  were  carried  out  with  us,  there  would  be  a  great  diminution  of  the 
present  evils.  I  noticed  that  no  attendant  was  allowed  to  do  anything  but  to  keep  her 
eye  on  the  women  under  her,  and  unless  this  system  is  rigidly  enforced  you  can  do  noth- 
ing effectual  in  tha  way  of  preserving  discipline.     It  has  never  been  enforced  with  us. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  the  prisoners  take  to  work  1  A.  The  majority  prefer  work 
because  they  think  it  passes  the  time  away  better  than  if  they  were  not  employed.  There 
are  others  who  are  naturally  lazy  and  don't  want  to  work.  They  would  rather  sit  and 
knit 

Q.  Have  you  a  proper  system  of  labor  there  ?  A,  I  think  so,  the  majority  of  the 
girls  work  a  certain  number  of  hours. 

Q.  Is  it  an  instruction  to  your  guards  that  they  shall  during  the  hours  of  labor,  exact 
from  the  prisoners  a  certain  amount  of  honest  labor  ?  A.  They  are  supposed  to  keep 
them  at  work,  and  they  report  them  when  they  don't  do  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  proportion  of  those  discharged  that  you  would  say  have  been 
reformed  1     A.  I  cannot,  because  there  are  a  great  many  we  never  hear  of  again.     They 
may  be  in  some  other  institution,  or  they  may  be  behaving  themselves  all  right  and  keep- 
ing out  of  trouble.  '  We  have  had  some  back,  six,  seven,  ei^vt^  <st  tlvca  VXxstfsA — ss^aw  \w^ 
of  them. 
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Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  term  of  imprisonment  in  the  Mercer  is  sufficiently  long 
to  effect  reformation  ?  A.  I  don't.  I  think  this  is  where  a  great  deal  of  trouble  arises. 
They  come  in  for  six  months  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  go  "  down  hill  "  as  they  term 
it,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  middle  of  their  term,  they  count  the  days  until  their  time 
expires.  There  are  seven  going  out  this  week,  and  three  or  four  of  them  have  been 
thinking  and  talking  of  nothing  else.  I  am  afraid  that  not  very  many  are  reformed. 
There  are  many  whose  conduct  has  improved  greatly,  and  we  hope  that  they  are  reformed. 
I  know  of  a  few  cases  where  they  are  reformed  and  are  doing  well,  but  I  would  not  like 
to  say  how  many. 

Q.  Is  the  practice  encouraged  of  making  application  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  for 
persons  in  the  institution  ?  A.  Yes,  we  watch  a  girl  and  can  tell  pretty  well  from  her 
conversation  and  actions  whether  she  intends  to  go  back  to  her  old  life  or  not.  We  try 
to  get  places  for  everyone  whom  we  think  we  can  recommend  to  go  into  a  family. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  track  of  them  after  they  are  placed  in  families  as  domestic  servants  ? 
A.  Yes,  but  we  don't  go  to  visit  them  very  much,  because  that  puts  a  sort  of  brand  upon 
them.  The  mistress  knows  perhaps  what  the  girl  has  been,  but  probably  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  household  do  not,  and  we  keep  the  matter  as  confidential  as  we  can  ;  and  with 
that  object  in  view  we  communicate  with  them  by  writing  and  get  bible  women  to  visit 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  keep  outside  news  from  the  prisoners  1  A.  De- 
cidedly. I  think  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  look  at  newspapers,  for  they  revive  old 
associations.  They  see  reports  of  the  court  proceedings  and  the  effect  I  am  sure  cannot 
be  beneficial.  Another  thing,  their  friends  have  been  allowed  to  bring  them  large  quan- 
tities of  fruit.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  advisable,  because  one  does  not  know  what  is 
behind  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  friends  in  this  case ;  are  they  relations  ?  They  claim  to  be 
husbands  and  brothers,  but  sometimes  we  are  doubtful.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  visitors,  because  I  know  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Pearce  family 
Hve  came  up  at  one  time.  We  are  very  careful  that  they  see  nothing  but  relatives  so  far 
as  we  know,  and  we  are  careful  also  about  their  receiving  letters  from  friends  and  relatives. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  them  are  anxious  to  do  well  1  A.  A  few  are,  but 
many  are  not.  There  was  one  woman  who  had  been  in  before,  a  very  useful  woman  so 
far  as  work  was  concerned,  and  yet  she  seems  unable  to  control  herself.  I  said  to  her 
yesterday  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here  again  a  good  worker  like  you  "  and  she  said  "  I 
would  rather  be  here  than  anywhere  else."     She  is  in  for  drunkenness. 

Q.  Great  inducements  are  held  out  at  Sherbourne  for  the  women  to  reform.  Do  you 
think  the  effect  of  them  is  beneficial  ?  A.  Yes,  I  do.  I  was  going  to  say  that  they  have 
different  grades  there.  They  have  different  dining  rooms,  and  different  badges,  and  dis- 
tinctions are  made  between  the  different  grades,  in  the  way  of  giving  them  butter,  and 
sugar  and  cream  with  their  tea.  Each  grade  carries  with  it  certain  privileges.  In  the 
higher  or  honor  grade,  for  example,  they  are  allowed  to  work  in  the  garden,  and  other 
advantages  are  given  them  ;  Those  in  the  lower  grade  are  treated  about  the  same  as  ours. 
The  different  classes  are  distinguished  by  their  numbers  and  badges.  No.  1  has  one 
plaid,  No.  2  has  two  bars  in  the  plaid,  No.  3,  three  bars,  and  No.  4,  four  bars. 

Q.  Who  controls  the  work  of  the  officers  1  A.  The  Inspector  I  think.  Since  I  have 
been  there  one  or  two  have  resigned,  and  one  or  two  have  been  dismissed,  and  the 
appointments  have  been  made  by  the  superintendent,  recommended  I  think  by  the 
Inspector. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  girls  would  be  more  likely  to  be  reformed  if  there  were  two 
separate  institutions — a  Protestant  institution    for    Protestants,  and    a    Catholic    for 
Catholics  ?    A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  \t  tVkft^  ^wre  so  divided!     Of  course  Mrs 
OReilly  and  I  get  on  very  well. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  talk  about  being  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  about 
the  merits  of  their  respective  doctrines  ?  A.  They  do,  and  this  interferes  with  discipline. 
It  provokes  angry  retorts.  We  don't  interfere  much  with  it,  because  if  we  took  it  up  we 
would  be  in  trouble  amongst  each  other. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  girls  who  may  become  devout  are  likely  to  be  teased  about 
their  religion  1  A.  They  continually  do  this  amongst  each  other.  The  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants  sneer  at  each  other.  We  try  to  counteract  this ;  we  try  to  avoid  this,  but  it 
does  exist. 

Q  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  that  an  institution  of  this  kind  would 
be  better  managed  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners  than  by  Government  Inspectors?  A. 
Well,  I  found  on  the  other  side,  institutions  of  a  similar  character  to  ours  were  under  the 
management  of  commissioners  and  they  seemed  to  work  admirably. 

Q  Mrs.  O'Reilly  told  us  that  you  had  no  rules  in  the  institution ;  don't  you  think 
this  works  badly  ?  A.  Decidedly.  The  women  say  that  they  don't  know  what  they  are 
to  do.  One  week  they  say  they  have  one  order,  and  another  week  they  have  a  different 
order.     There  are  continual  changes  in  this  respect  and  no  notice  given  of  them. 

Q.  Could  you  make  a  classification  from  a  moral  standpoint  as  regards  the  work  ; 
keeping  the  different  classes  apart  by  giving  say  class  1  laundry  work,  and  class  2  some 
other  work  ?     A.  Not  as  things  are  now. 

Q  But  if  there  were  a  proper  structural  rearrangement,  would  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty as  regards  this  1  A.  I  think  there  would  be,  because  a  girl  might  behave  very  well 
and  she  might  not  be  put  in  the  grade  with  others  doing  as  well,  because  she  is  not  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  work  of  that  class. 

Q  The  idea  wou'd  be  to  have  separate  work  rooms,  separate  dining  rooms,  and 
separate  sleeping  cells  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  us  an  idea  of  the  proportion  who  come  back  to  you  more  than 
once  1  A.  I  have  not  the  statistics.  Some  come  back  two  or  three  weeks  after  they 
leave  us ;  some  again  are  re-committed  two  or  three  months  after.  A  number  of  old 
drunks  and  vagrants  come  back. 

Q.  The  returns  don't  shew,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  what  the  terms  of  sentence  are  f 
A.  They  are  generally  about  six  months  I  think.  We  have  had  som9  lately  in  for  a 
shorter  period  than  that;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
reformation  with  those  who  are  sent  to  us  for  a  few  months.  In  some  of  those  out- 
lying districts  they  have  only  a  lock-up,  and  no  place  to  keep  women  who  are  con- 
victed, and  they  send  them  to  us.  We  had  one  or  two  down  from  Port  Arthur,  and 
you  know  what  an  expense  it  is  to  send  them  all  that  distance. 

Q.  Have  you  ample  work  for  all  the  women  you  have  in  the  house  ?  A.  We  have 
plenty  of  work.  Until  the  labor  question  was  raised  we  could  do  more  still,  but  they 
would  not  allow  us  to  do  tailoring ;  owing  to  an  objection  raised  by  the  Labor  Unions. 
Now  we  have  the  knitting  for  Penetanguishene.     We  have  no  outside  orders  for  sewing. 

Q.  You  believe  a  great  many  are  brought  to  their  present  position  by  drink  1  A. 
Yes,  I  think  so.     They  get  drink  and  then  they  become  reckless. . 

Q.   How  many  Catholics  are  there  in  the  Mercer  1     A.  There  are  nine. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  location  of  the  institution  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  is  a 
good  one?  A.  No,  especially  as  it  is  possible  for  people  outside  to  make  signs  to  the 
inmates.  All  the  cells  open  out  to  the  front  and  the  back,  and  every  cell  has  a  window  ; 
even  the  punishment  cell;  and  I  have  noticed  on  several  occasions  men  on  the  cars 
— railway  men,  signalling  and  waving  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  Of  course  thai 
know  what  the  institution  is  and  they  could  not  dUtir«gpA%Vi  wa  \wv&.  ^a  Veaarifc**  *&* 
that  distance. 
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Robt.  W.  Laird,  sworn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Cj.  What  is  your  position  Mr.  Laird  ?  A.  I  have  been  bursar  and  storekeeper  at 
the  Mercer  Reformatory  for  women,  for  ten  years  and  six  months. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  real  work  of  reformation  going  on  in  the  insti- 
tution ?  A.  Well,  I  see  a  goo4  many  things,  but  my  duties  do  not  take  me  very  much  into 
the  building  itself.  I  have  often  thought  that  a  good  many  alterations  might  be  made  with 
a  view  to  placing  the  establishment  on  a  more  efficient  footing.  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
devotion  to  the  work,  because  the  work  of  reformation  amongst  that  class  of  people  must 
necessarily  make  great  demands  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  There  are  great 
obstacles  in  the  way,  and  when  the  two  classes  are  mixed  as  they  are  there,  they  have  no 
sympathy  with  each  other.  They  don't  think  the  same  means  should  be  applied,  and  they 
don't  use  the  same  means  to  accomplish  the  work.  There  are  divisions  in  this  way,  and  it 
is  very  hard  under  those  circumstances  to  accomplish  reformation. 

Q.  You  heard  Mrs.  Coad  say  that  if  a  woman  evinces  seriousness  in  the  matter  of 
religion  it  would  be  made  a  matter  of  reproach  ?  A.  Yes,  this  is  not  so  much  amongst  the 
women  themselves  as  amongst  the  attendants ;  I  refer  to  the  staff.  The  staff  themselves 
don't  agree.  Last  year  evangelistic  meetings  were  held  and  several  women  professed  to  be 
converted  at  these  meetings,  and  they  were  jeered  at  by  the  guards  and  attendants,  instead 
of  receiving  encouragement  and  strengthening  counsel.  I  believe  this  exists  as  regards 
both  classes ;  but  it  was  only  brought  under  my  notice  in  respect  of  one  class.  For  the 
sake  of  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  I  think  if  any  persistent  effort  is  to  be  made  in  i  he 
way  of  the  reformation  of  these  women  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  This  is  not  found  in  the  United  States  ?  A .  They  don't  seem  to  disagree  so  much 
there  as  they  do  here.     I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  distinct  services. 

Q.  In  all  the  institutions  that  we  visited  there  were  Catholics  and  Protestants  as  well, 
and  they  often  attended  the  same  services  1  A.  I  know  that  in  Indianapolis  there  is  one 
service,  at  which  both  attend. 

Q.  Does  the  system  you  have  in  your  institution  work  well  1  A.  It  does  not.  Every 
prisoner's  previous  history  should  be  ascertained,  and  this  could  easily  be  done  by  the  police 
magistrate  in  his  official  capacity.  Then  the  classification  of  the  prisoners  could  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  record. 

Q.  Would  you  regard  keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame  and  confirmed  prostitutes  as  being 
of  the  worst  class  ?  A.  I  would  regard  them  as  the  most  hardened,  and  the  least  amen- 
able to  reformatory  treatment.  You  could  grade  them  according  to  their  criminal  life,  and 
hopes  of  their  recovery. 

Q.  What  is  your  impression  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  institution  from  a 
reformatory  point  of  view  ?  A.  I  was  better  posted  in  regard  to  it  during  the  first  five 
years  when  Mrs.  Laird  was  Deputy  Superintendent  than  I  am  now.  I  know  that  then 
there  were  a  great  many  cases  that  were  considered  very  hardened,  and  in  fact,  irreclaim- 
able, but  some  were  brought  to  lead  a  better  life.  I  know  one  very  pleasing  instance  of 
a  person  who  at  one  time  was  very  degraded,  but  who  by  having  been  brought  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  was  led  to  lead  a  pure,  virtuous  and  good  life. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  great  changes  would  be  necessary  in  the  internal  arrangement 

in  order  to  effect  a  much  better  classification  ?     A.  I  think   the  changes  necessary  are 

considerable.     The  eastern  wing  now  I  am  afraid  is  almost  lost.    These  three  tiers  of  iron 

cells  are  seldom  occupied,  and  if  these  were  removed,  and   the  place  turned  into   work 

rooms  and  dining  rooms,  it  would  be  a  good  t\\m^, 
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Q.  You  would  require  to  remove  the  cells  I  A.  I  think  so  ;  but  you  could  floor  them, 
or  separate  them  to  a  certain  extent ;  on  the  other  side  there  is  the  same  principle  but  not 
quite  so  large.  This  could  also  be  made  into  a  separate  department,  and  the  central 
building  could  also  be  so  constructed  as  to  make  a  third  department,  so  that  you  could 
have  very  well  three  distinct  classifications.  In  the  children's  Refuge,  as  it  stands  at 
present,  there  is  of  course  a  difficulty.  If  it  were  taken  away  altogether  it  would  be  a 
splendid  thing  for  the  place. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  accommodation  at  the  institution  1  A.  There  are  198  rooms, 
partly  cells  ;  there  are  brick  partitions  and  iron  doors. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  run  up  to  the  full  extent  of  your  accommodation  *?  A.  Not  lately  ; 
we  have  run  up  at  one  time  as  high  as  175. 

Q  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  the  decreased  number]  A.  I  think  the 
decrease  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  suppression  of  houses  of  ill-fame  in  the  city,  and  the 
drafting  away  of  the  class  of  women  who  were  here  for  immoral  conduct. 

Q.  What  revenue  do  you  get  now  from  the  industrial  department  ?  A.  Between 
94,000  and  $5,000  ;  it  might  be  increased. 

Q.  What  is  your  impression  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  matters  from  a  disciplinary 
point  of  view  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  sake  of  the  inmates  if  a  little 
more  strict  discipline  were  enforced. 

Q.  You  regard  the  discipline  there  as  being  lax  ?  A.  I  think  it  is.  The  want  of 
discipline  is  a  gooi  deal  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  staff  has  not  been  appointed  with 
respect  to  fitness  for  the  positions  they  occupy.  You  know  there  are  a  good  many  elements 
enter  into  the  appointments  at  an  institution  like  that.     The  appointments  are  not  good. 

Q.  You  have  heard  Mrs.  Coad's  evidence  as  regards  divided  authority  at  the  institu- 
tion. Has  any  impression  been  made  upon  your  mind  as  to  the  manner  that  system 
operates  1  A.  It  strikes  me  that  it  is  undesirable  that  there  should  be  anything  of  that 
kind,  because  if  something  should  go  wrong  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  saying  where 
the  responsibility  would  lie. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  make?  A  The  objections  lie  principally  on 
the  want  of  classification  ;  want  of  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  staff.  These  are  to  a 
large  extent  I  think  the  cause  of  there  being  so  little  reformation  amongst  the  prisoners. 
If  you  want  to  conduct  a  manufactory  or  any  particular  branch  of  business  successfully 
you  would  not  employ  people  who  know  nothing  about  the  business.  It  is  the  same 
exactly  with  reference  to  appointments  to  an  institution  like  the  Mercer.  If  all  were 
zealous  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  there  would  be  unity  of  action  instead  of 
discord 

Q.  I  suppose  you  regard  the  class  of  women  who  go  to  the  Mercer  as  not  being  to 
any  very  large  extent  susceptible  of  reform  ?  A.  They  are  the  class  of  people  that  *,he 
Salvation  Army  gets  hold  of  and  they  reform  a  good  many  of  them.  That  is  because 
they  are  all  united,  and  they  have  one  object  ain  view.  Everything  is  done  towards  this 
one  object  and  they  accomplish  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  could'  be  accomplished  as 
regards  the  reformatory  if  the  work  were  undertaken  in  the  same  spirit  and  on  the  same 
principle. 

Q.  A  large  number  of  your  prisoners  come  in  under  short  sentences  1  A.  Yes  ;  a 
very  large  number  are  under  nine  months,  and  very  few  run  as  high  as  eighteen  months. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  practical  utility  in  sentencing  a  femile  prisoner  for 
two  months  in  the  reformatory  1     A.  N:me  at  all.     It  just  wastes  the  cost  of  her  pass- 
age if  she  comes  from  the  country  ;  for  if  she  is  a  worthless  character  no  good  whatever 
is  accomplished.     There  are  few  magistrates  who  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  *Ja»^  *<&*& 
institution  is  a  reformatory.     I  think  if  they  were  mfotme&  *»to  ^*\*»X»  ^a&a^»&«s>  ^fc.^* 
place  is,  many  would  have  a  better  notion  oi  the  kind  ol^w$>\s>  Nitaws  ^^^  *«&»>     « 
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Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  reformatory  is  really  doing  any  more  work  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reformation  than  a  county  gaol  ?     A.  Oh,  I  think  so      I  do  not  think  that  in 
the  county  gaols  they  attempt  any  reformation  at  all ;  they  merely  put  them  into  the 
cells  and  leave  them  there  until  their  time  expires.     Thirty  days  are  just  long  enough  to 
sober  them  up  and  fit  them  for  another  spree. 

Q.  What  are  your  ideas  as  to  having  all  prison  and  reformatory  matters  in  the 
hands  of  a  commission  or  advisory  board,  rather  than  as  we  have  them  now,  under  the 
direction  of  the  inspector?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  very  advisable  if  there  were  a 
judicious  advisory  board  of  gentlemen  who  would  visit  the  institution  and  interest  them- 
selves in  its  management — visit  as  often  as  they  liked,  and  certainly  not  less  than  once 
every  month.  These  gentlemen  should  consult  with  and  advise  the  officers.  It  would 
ke*> p  them  from  getting  rusty,  so  to  ppeak. 


W.  M.  F.  Round,  New  York,  examined  : — 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  We  availed  ourselves  of  your  presence  in  Toronto  to-day  to  ask  your  views  upon 
matters  connected  with  our  inquiry.  What  is  your  official  position  ?  A.  I  am  corres- 
ponding secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York.  I  have  been  secretary  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States,  and  I  was  one  of  the  United  States 
delegates  to  the  International  Prison  Conference  at  Neufchatel.  I  have  charge  prin- 
cipally of  the  Burnham  Industrial  Farm,  an  institution  for  the  care  of  delinquents — 
unruly  boys.  Our  society,  the  Prison  Association,  has  jurisdiction  over  many  institutions, 
and  these  institutions  1  have  to  visit  as  their  visiting  officer.  £  have  to  visit  in  that 
capacity  Elmira  Reformatory.  Our  office  is  the  reporting  office  of  the  institution.  I  may 
say  that  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  holds  the  same  relation  to  gaols  and  peni* 
tentiaries  as  the  Board  of  Charities  does  to  asylums  and  poorhouses.  We  have  great 
powers  of  inspection. 

Q.  How  are  the  members  of  the  board  appointed  ?  A.  Ours  is  a  board  that 
perpetuates  itself.  It  was  established  by  charter  in  1846  ;  amongst  other  things  it  has 
the  right  to  establish  workhouses,  and  we  have  established  workhouses.  The  association 
Is  chartered  to  hold  property  not  exceeding  $300,000  in  value.  It  is  a  semi-official  board. 
We  are  obliged  to  make  a  report  to  the  Legislature  every  year. 

Q.  Does  your  association  receive  a  public  grant  1  A.  Nothing  at  all.  It  formerly 
received  $5,000,  but  we  decided  upon  putting  it  on  an  entirely  philanthropic  basis.  It  is 
governed  by  men  who  have  subscribed  liberally  to  the  work.  We  found  ourselves 
hampered  by  the  $5,000  we  received  from  the  State  and  we  gave  it  up. 

Q.  What  does  the  association  do  in  the  way  of  practical  work  ?     A.  We  have  a 
house  that  we  own,  where  our  officers  are.     We  work  for  discharged  prisoners  ;  we  find 
employment  for  them  ;  we  have  from  600  to  1,0^0  prisoners  passing  through  our  office 
every  year.     We  find  regular  employment  for  some,  taking  counsel*  with  other  bodies, 
and  we  give  temporary  employment  to  a  great  many.     We  have  a  press  bureau  in  con- 
nection with  our  work  for  furnishing  items  of  information,  and  this  is  entirely  run  by 
discharged  prisoners  under  the  supervision  of  a  very  excellent  man.     We  do  all  our  own 
printing.      We  have  legal  men  whom  we  employ  in  courts  to  protect  those  who  are 
unjustly  accused,  and  we  protect  arrested  persons  who  are  frightened  and  lose  their  wits 
against  sharpers  who  knock  about  the  Tombs  prison.    We  have  an  pgent  in  the  courts  all 
the  time.     Our  operations  extend  over  the  whole  State,     We  have  one  of  the  largest 
penological  libraries  in  the  world.     It  is  used  by  people  everywhere  who  make  penology 
a  study.     We  have  a  county  committee  in  every  county.     We  have  sixty  counties  in 
New  York  State.     These  committees  look  alter  the  institutions  and  report  to  us,  and  we 
maintain  a  correspondence  with  al\  the  praou  arttaotxtaa  vgA  \x\aon  societies  in  the 
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world,  and  with  their  best  men.  We  had,  for  instance,  at  the  head  of  our  correspondence 
department  in  England  the  late  Earl  Carnarvon,  and  there  was  no  better  authority  on 
prison  matters.  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Howard  Association,  is  another  correspondent  of  ours, 
and  Sir  Walter  Crofton. 

Dr.  Rosbbrugh. 

Q.  You  keep  up  correspondence  with  the  county  associations  ?  A.  We  have  reports 
all  the  time  from  them.  We  find  that  the  existence  of  committees,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  a  strict  watch  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  gaols,  has  an  excellent  effect.  The 
fact  that  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  best  citizens  are  looking  after  prison  affairs  is  a  great 
security  to  the  community. 

Q.  Is  this  power  of  inspection  made  an  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  A.  Not  by  any  means.  The  office  of  the  superintendent  which  existed  under  the 
old  board  continues  as  regards  the  State  prisons,  but  we  have  the  authority  of  inspection 
in  the  gaols  and  penitentiaries. 

Q.  Penitentiary  in  the. State  of  Mew  York  has  the  same  meaning  as  a  House  of 
Correction  in  some  States  1     A.  Yes. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Are  you  the  recognized  official  inspector  ?  A.  Oh,  yes.  We  are  recognized  so 
much  that  the  last  gaol  I  inspected  myself  I  went  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  gaol  and  put  every  man  under  oath,  calling  them  all  out  one  by  one  and  I 
discovered  abuses  in  the  gaol  which  we  could  never  have  discovered  in  any  other  way. 
I  had  all  the  books  brought  to  me  and  obtained  all  the  information  I  required. 

Q.  You  have  no  power  of  dismissal  1  A.  We  have  no  power  of  dismissal  except 
such  as  comes  in  the  natural  course  of  the  law.  We  have  the  power  of  inspection,  and 
we  have  a  perfect  right  to  bring  the  result  before  the  grand  jury.  If  the  grand  jury 
should  refuse  to  take  action  we  may  take  measures  to  enforce  our  recommendations  by 
mandamus.  We  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  extreme  measures.  We  are 
backed  up  so  much  by  public  sentiment  that  we  can  make  such  changes  in  the  gaols  as 
we  demand  without  having  to  resort  to  force  or  compulsion. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  corresponding  to  the  Boards  of  Prison  Commissioners  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Ohio  1  A.  No,  the  executive  force  of  our  prison  management  is  vested  in  the 
Superintendent  of  Prisons.  His  duties  are  confined  to  the  State  Prisons.  I  may  state 
that  the  prison  association  has  more  power  over  the  gaols  in  the  counties  than  he  has 
over  the  State  prisons.  We  find  it  is  a  very  useful  thing  not  to  be  a  paid  organization. 
I  receive  a  small  salary  from  the  prison  association,  but  the  work  is  mostly  voluntary. 
Our  powers  were  given  us  by  a  charter  which  abolished  the  old  inspectors  of  prisons. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  public  spirited  men  to  act  upon  the  local 
boards  ?  A.  No.  We  have  some  of  the  very  best  men  in  the  State  acting  on  these 
boards.  As  chairman  of  the  committe  at  Albany  we  have  Bishop  Doane.  There  are  on 
the  committee  Robt.  O.  Pyne,  James  F.  Cooper,  Matthew  Hale  and  others.  There  are 
6ix  or  seven  hundred  men  whom  you  may  regard  as  the  strongest  men  in  New  York 
State  on  these  committees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  influencing  public  opinion  and  official  and  political 
opinion  sufficiently  to  obtain  such  progressive  legislation  in  regard  to  the  gaols  as  you 
require  ]  A.  None  whatever.  We  have  just  passed  a  bill  in  New  York  State  which 
went  into  force  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  which  Frederick  Hill,  the  eminent  British 
penologist,  who  may  be  pronounced  the  leader  in  penology,  says  is  the  ideal  prison  bill 
in  the  world  :  it  embodies  all  the  latest  and  the  most  improved  methods  of  dealing  with, 
prisons — the  Fassett  Bill.  The  chief  points  of  this  bill  are  a  £rad&&  ^xSsra^  «^^fe\a.  ^rj^rx*- 
dent  upon  age,  criminal  life,  and  progress  in  crimmeAity .    IX,  ^rowta*  to*  ^a»  vfcksfcaswsfiwafc^ 
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sentence  permissively  within  the  statutory  maximum  term.  It  will  be  a  great  many 
years  before  I  advise  more  than  permissive  powers  to  the  judge  for  sentencing  men  under 
the  indeterminate  sentence.  It  provides  for  the  conditional  liberation  of  men  on  parole, 
leaving  the  period  of  liberation  to  be  determined  by  a  non-partisan  board,  of  which  the 
Superintendent  of  Prisons  is  the  chairman.  It  provides  for  a  diversity  of  trades  in  the 
prisons,  and  occupations  of  a  varied  character,  so  that  each  prisoner  may  be  taught  that 
which  by  his  natural  capacity  he  is  best  suited  for.  It  provides  for  every  prisoner  having 
a  share  in  the  surplus  earnings  of  his  own  labor  after  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  is 
defrayed,  subject  to  good  behaviour  of  course.  This  would  enable  him  to  provide  for 
his  family,  for  the  money  can  be  paid  to  his  family  if  he  has  one,  or  paid  at  his  request, 
on  his  release,  to  himself.  It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  prison  for 
habitual  offenders — incorrigible  criminals. 

Q.  Will  this  necessitate  the  erection  of  a  new  prison  ?  A.  No,  because  we  have  a 
prison  at  Olinton  that  has  never  been  used.  It  will  increase  the  number  of  people  sen- 
tenced to  the  State  prisons  and  reduced  the  number  sentenced  to  the  penitentiaries  and 
gaols.  Many  men  are  sent  to  the  penitentiaries  because  their  offences  is  technically 
called  burglary.  A  man  in  a  drunken  frolic  breaks  into  a  store  and  it  is  called  a  burglary. 
Perhaps  he  has  been  a  tough  and  round  town,  perhaps  he  is  a  man  whose  general  character 
apart  from  this  has  been  good.  No  judge  will  sentence  this  man  for  five  years,  but  you 
would  give  him  a  term  in  the  penitentiary  of  say  two  years,  whereas  under  the  new  law 
he  would  be  sent  under  the  indeterminate  system  to  the  State  prison. 

Q.  Will  this  involve  an  enlargement  of  your  State  prison?  A.  We  have  long 
needed  a  larger  State  prison.  I  may  say  that  we  have  a  bill  drafted  for  the  abolition  of 
the  county  gaols  and  the  establishment  of  some  intermediate  institution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Is  there  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  regard  to  dealing 
with  those  who  commit  breaches  of  the  municipal  by-laws  1  A.  Breaking  any  municipal 
by-law  is  a  misdemeanor  and  it  comes  under  the  general  State  law. 

Q.  But  what  is  your  proposition  in  regard  to  this  large  class  ?  A,  I  think  in  many 
instances  it  would  be  better  not  to  sentence  them  at  all.  If  a  man  disregards  the  law 
and  sets  it  at  defiance  after  the  first  time  he  should  be  sent  to  the  district  workhouse 
under  the  new  system,  if  it  were  for  only  ten  days  ;    I  would  send  him  for  ten  days. 

Q.  Your  proposal  is  to  wipe  out  the  county  gaols  for  all  prisoners  who  are  serving 
sentence  1  A.  Yes,  I  would  have  no  sentenced  prisoners  there.  But  my  idea  is  that  a 
man  should  receive  a  public  admonition  when  he  is  brought  up  in  the  first  instance  for 
some  trivial  crime. 

Q.  How  would  such  a  system  operate  in  our  case  ?  A.  You  could  put  one  of  these 
establishments  I  speak  of  in  the  middle  of  four  or  five  counties,  and  then  the  difficulty 
would  not  be  so  great.  It  would  reduce  the  cost  of  removing  the  prisoners  long  distances, 
and  it  would  also  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  maintaining  separate  staffs  in  each 
county  gaol.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  keep  two  or  three  thousand  people,  or  twenty 
thousand  people,  in  absolute  idleness.  I  do  not  see  what  practical  difficulty  there  is  in 
having  these  intermediate  prisons.  We  have  sixty-six  county  gaols  and  have  sixty 
counties.  The  State  would  take  these  at  a  valuation  and  would  erect  six  more  district 
work  houses  for  the  prisoners  now  in  the  county  gaols ;  that  would  be  between  three  and 
four  thousand,  perhaps  not  quite  so  many ;  it  might  be  about  three  thousand. 

Q.  Have  you  decided  who  is  to  be  the  authority  to  determine  what  is  to  constitute 
an  incorrigible  ?  A.  A  permanent  board  would  be  appointed  who  would  pass  upon  the 
charge  and  investigate  it. 

Q.   What  results  do  you  expect  lo  obtain  from  the  incorrigible  prison  ?     A.  Those 

wen  who  have  been  preying  upon  the  pw\A\c  «X\  V&avc  \\fo^  we  propose  to  withdraw  from 

society  Altogether.     We  say  to  them  "  Socle*}  \i*fc  ^o  v^P  %JffflMk  <jq&,  Vmft  it  is  desir- 
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able,  in  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large,  that  you  should  be  sent  to  this  institution." 
There  are  several  crimes  that  would  come  under  the  category  of  offences  for  which  prisoners 
would  be  dealt  with  in  this  way.  There  are  burglaries,  forgeries,  and  aggravated 
crimes  of  that  nature ;  but  the  determination  of  the  men  to  be  subjected  to  this  sentence 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  permanent,  non-partisan  board,  as  I  say,  of  which  the 
superintendent  of  prisons  will  be  the  head. 

Q.  Then  you  would  never  give  these  prisoners  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  them- 
selves ?  A.  I  think  that  after  a  man  has  been  sentenced  a  third  time  for  burglary  it  is  a 
sufficient  indication  that  he  has  no  intention  of  reforming. 

Q.  How  about  inebriates  1  A.  We  have  no  provision  for  the  inebriates  under  our 
law.  We  have  a  committee  now  in  conference  between  the  State  Charities  and  prisons 
considering  the  law  for  correction  of  habitual  intoxication,  and  the  feeling  at  present  is 
that  every  man  who  is  arrested  and  known  to  be  a  habitual  drunkard,  should  be  treated 
for  insomnia  as  long  as  the  disease  remains  on  him.  We  shall  not  wait  for  a  man  to 
murder  his  wife  in  a  state  of  delirium  tremens  before  we  take  him  in  hand.  The  State 
authorities  say  "  We  want  to  have  the  power  to  take  a  man  up  and  treat  him  while  there 
is  hope  of  effecting  his  reformation.'1 

Q.  Do  you  regard  drunkenness  as  a  disease  or  a  crime?  A.  The  feeling  of  the 
conference  is  to  regard  it  as  a  disease,  and  a  disease  that  can  be  cured  under  medical 
treatment. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  What  principle  would  you  adopt  with  regard  to  their  treatment  ?  A.  Just  as 
they  are  provided  for  in  an  insane  asylum.  It  is  understood  that  the  State  provides  for 
men  there  and  cures  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  have  one  or  two  inebriate  asylums  already  in  New  York  State  I  understand  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  much  about  them.  I  know  that  they  are  not  altogether  satisfactory  ; 
but  we  have  no  power  over  those.  We  hear  sometimes  that  they  are  not  at  all 
accomplishing  what  was  expected  of  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  should  be  done  in  regard  to  the  detention  in  the  county  gaols 
of  persons  waiting  trial  Would  you  advocate  classification  there  1  A.  No.  You  must 
remember  that  every  man  in  the  county  gaol  is  presumptively  innocent.  We  hold  that 
every  man  should  be  kept  separate  from  every  other  prisoner.  We  think  absolute  separa- 
tion is  necessary.  All  the  gaols  that  are  built  on  the  models  we  provide  are  constructed 
for  this  purpose. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  cellular  system  for  the  penitentiaries?  A.  Not  that 
system  that  is  in  operation  in  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  prison.  At  the  time  I  visited 
West  Chester  prison  they  turned  in  $96  after  paying  the  expenses  and  maintenance  of 
the  prisoners. 

Q.  What  were  the  men  employed  at?  A.  They  were  6hut  in  their  cells;  they  have 
a  rag  industry  there  and  this  is  carried  on  in  the  cells,  They  have  five  or  six  hundred 
prisoners  there.  They  have  their  looms  and  the  men  sit  before  them  weaving  rag  carpets. 
They  pay  30  cents  a  year  for  them.  Each  man  is  obliged  to  do  this  to  pay  for  his  bread 
and  butter,  and  for  what  he  weaves  over  this  he  gets  an  allowance  of  so  much  per  yard. 
Short  term  prisoners  are  employed  in  cutting  the  rags.  I  never  saw  more  angry  looking, 
madder  looking  men  in  my  life.  These  men  would  not  work  on  the  previous  day  when 
they  were  brought  in  there.  1  asked  the  authorities  what  they  did  with  them.  They 
said  that  when  they  refused  to  do  anything  they  adopted  the  simple  plan,  no  work  no 
dinner.  The  next  day  they  were  all  at  work.  I  asked  them  what  they  did  with  those 
men  when  they  left.  They  told  me  that  one  man  had  saved  $96  uvuk  **  Vtok&stc^  tX>c*^ 
had  bought  him  a  loom  and  hired  him  a  room  to  pxxtYa&Yoom  va«    'VSSa  ^wgcL  ^roa>  ^b&b&*&. 
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and  the  people  now  took  their  rags  there.  The  man  was  a  capitalist  when  he  went  oat. 
That  man  will  never  be  a  criminal  again  in  my  opinion.  There  would  not  have  been  one 
of  these  men  there  if  he  had  had  $10  in  the  bank. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this  resolution  passed  by  the  Prisom  Reform  Conference 
which  met  in  Toronto  in  November  of  last  year :  "  A  boy  under  14  years  of  age  not 
previously  vicious  should  be  restored  to  his  parents  upon  their  giving  a  guarantee  of  his 
future  good  conduct ;  failing  this  lie  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school ; "  and  then  the 
next  resolution  reads :  "  A.  boy  under  16  years  of  age  having  a  natural  tendency  toward 
crime,  or  being  convicted  of  a  second  offence,  should  be  sent  either  to  a  reformatory  direct 
or  to  an  industrial  school  on  trial,  according  to  circumstances,  and  a  special  court  should 
be  organized  to  deal  with  these  cases  as  well  as  females  charged  with  light  offences.  A 
boy  should  never  be  brought  to  an  open  court  or  be  sent  to  a  county  gaol  ? "  A.  I  think 
that  is  an  admirable  thing.  We  have  not  done  all  that  in  New  York.  We  have  had  it 
under  consideration,  however,  and  some  of  our  leading  men  have  expressed  opinions  upon 
the  subject.  Judge  Wayland,  Dean  of  Yale  College  Law  School,  said  to  me  he  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  law  to  this  effect  being  passed. 

Q.  You  have  had  great  experience  in  matters  connected  with  criminals  and  crime, 
and  your  immense  correspondence  will  render  your  evidence  invaluable  upon  this  point 
What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  ?  A.  I  must  refer  you  to  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis  for  the  cause,  and  if  you  can  remove  it  I  am  sure  we  will  all  be  glad. 

Q.  We  are  talking  of  a  cause  that  can  be  removed  now  by  legislation  1  A.  Well,  I 
will  give  you  one  cause  which  I  set  out  pretty  fully  in  an  article  of  mine  in  the  Forum ; 
that  is  our  immigration  system.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  find  it  so  in  Canada,  but  to 
my  mind  our  immigration  laws  in  the  United  States;  or,  rather,  I  ought  to  say  our 
immigration  system,  causes  a  good  deal  of  crime.  At  one  time  we  were  in  constant 
receipt  of  letters,  and  men  came  to  us  who  had  been  sent  out  by  various  local  bodies  in 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  and  other  places.  Many  of  them  were  given  papers  to  go  to 
Manitoba  and  the  North- West,  but  they  only  gave  them  money  enough  to  pay  their  fare 
to  New  York.  Their  papers  were  drawn  up  for  Manitoba  so  as  to  avoid  the  law.  This 
fact  became  so  notorious  that  the  Secretary  of  the  State  admonished  us  that  we  should 
not  give  succour  or  pay  money  to  these  men.  The  facts  became  known  to  the  authorities 
and  we  have  not  had  many  of  this  class  lately.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  coolness  these 
societies  engage  in  this  work.  When  I  was  in  London  I  met  several  gentlemen  who  were 
connected  with  these  societies.  One  of  them  said  to  me,  "We  don't  send  these  men  to 
you,  we  send  them  to  Canada."  Well,  I  said,  "  How  do  you  know  that  the  Canadians 
want  them."    I  don't  know  how  you  like  being  made  the  receptacle  of  people  of  this  cli 


Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  class  of  crimes  that  are  usually  committed  by 
people  of  the  stamp  you  have  been  describing  ?  A.  Crimes  of  violence,  crimes  against 
the  person  very  largely.  I  went  into  the  subject  very  fully  in  the  article  I  speak  of  in 
the  Forum.  I  would  advise  you  to  look  up  a  late  article  by  Prof.  Leoni  Levy,  who  is  a 
great  authority  upon  the  matter,  and  you  will  see  from  his  figures  how  much  some  nation- 
alities are  in  advance  of  others  in  this  matter. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  in  your  opinion  what  are  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  a  categorical 
way  ?     A.  There  are  so  many  things  involved  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  off-hand 
answers  to  a  question  of  this  kind.     Of  course  drunkenness  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal 
of  crime.     Parental  neglect  and  drunkenness.     It  comes,  too,  in  very  many  instances 
through  weakness,  physical  or  mental.     That  is  the  result  of  heredity,  hereditary  condi- 
tions and  sanitary  conditions.     7ou  >  ill  often  have  to  go  back  for  more  than  one  genera- 
tion to  find  out  the  causes  of  crime  in  a  family.     1  think  drunkenness  in  the  State  of 
New  York  produces  a  good  deal  of  crime.     It  is  the  cause  of  the  miserable  homes,  the 
bad  environments  of  a  great  many.    These  conditions  are  great  factors  in  the  production 
of  crime.     I  am  unable  to  tell  you  or  e^Wm  to  you  how  much  drunkenness  is  due  to 
these  miserable  homes  and  bad  environment.   X  wx.  ckkm&  v^^l  ^*  W&hborhood  where 
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these  exist  without  removing  the  saloons.     You  may  remove  the  saloon  and  you  would 
still  find  that  bad  drainage,  bad  ventilation,  will  produce  the  evils  that  you  seek  to  remedy. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  juvenile  crimes  are  due  to  drunkenness  ?  A.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Brockway's  reports.  He  has  enquired  into 
this  question  and  his  reports  are  all  reliable.  I  should  expect  drunkenness  to  be  a  factor 
in  it,  whether  it  is  the  cause  or  not.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  you  can  draw  the  line. 
I  should  hardly  expect  to  purify  a  neighborhood  until  I  removed  the  facilities  for 
drunkenness  from  it. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  is  the  next  cause  of  crime  in  the  State  of  New  York 
A.  Helplessness,  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  get  a  living,  and  lack  of  training  in  habits 
of  industry. 

Q.  Laziness  I  suppose  ?  A.  Not  altogether  that ;  but  we  find  so  many  younaj 
criminals  who  don't  know  how  to  do  anything.  They  have  been  to  school ;  they  have 
received  a  fair  elementary  education  and  have  thus  a  smattering  of  learning.  Perhaps  a 
boy  whose  father  keeps  a  store  and  who  has  been  accustomed  to  wearing  good  clothes, 
does  not  care  to  learn  a  trade  or  go  into  the  store  as  his  father  has  done.  He  grows  up 
without  any  special  training,  and  when  the  time  comes  he  is  unable  to  earn  his  living  and 
drifts  into  crime. 

Q.  You  think  that  to  be  half  educated  is  rather  a  calamity  then  ?  A.  I  think  to  be 
educated  in  the  mere  accomplishments  and  not  in  the  real  requirements  of  life  is  absurd. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  you,  but  take  the  boys  out  of  school,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  if  you  ask  them  about  the  theory  of  work  they  cannot  tell  you.  If  you 
ask  them  to  drive  a  nail  they  cannot  do  it  If  you  ask  them  to  do  anything  that  involves 
a  nicely  trained  band  and  eye  they  cannot  do  it.  There  is  contempt  for  manual  labor 
amongst  them  and  that  is  fostered  by  our  whole  educational  system.  I  advertised  one 
time  for  a  stenographer  at  eight  dollars  a  week.  I  fixed  the  salary  so  low  because  I  did 
not  not  care  for  a  very  rapid  stenographer  for  the  work  I  had  in  hand.  On  the  same  day 
I  advertised  for  a  carpenter  to  go  to  the  Burnham  Industrial  Farm  at  forty-five 
dollars  a  month.  I  had  seventy-two  answers  for  the  position  of  stenographer  and  one  for 
the  position  of  carpenter.  I  advertised  for  an  office  boy  at  three  dollars  a  week,  and  not 
only  did  I  get  scores  of  boys,  but  my  office  swarmed  with  grown  up  men  even. 

Q.  You  attribute  a  great  deal  of  this  to  defective  school  training  ?  A.  Yes,  and 
false  ideas  of  life. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  with  reference  to  the  Burnham  Industrial 
Farm  ?  A.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  have  an  appointment  to  keep  in  a  very  few  moments, 
and  I  have  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  this  evening ; 
but  the  whole  of  our  work  in  connection  with  the  farm  is  fully  set  forth  in  our  reports 
and  circulars  of  which  I  will  send  you  copies.  I  cannot  give  you  any  more  information 
than  you  would  find  in  these. 


Toronto,  December  9th,  1890. 

Present ;  J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman ;  Hon.  Charles  Drury  ;  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin  ; 
Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Rev.  W.  A.  V.  E.  Pattyson,  sworn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  at  Penetanguisheue  Reformatory  ?    A.  I  am  an  acting 
chaplain.     I  think  it  was  sometime  in  February  when  we  were  appointed  under  the  present 
arrangement     I  was  visiting  chaplain  sometime  before  that.     Dixr\w%  \fo.\^s^^NjKWSSw 
of  office  I  visited  the  institution  once  a  week.     I  wpeikX,  aufc\\OMT  *  fca^  ^Q&wt^Vw*  ^a^' 
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month  I  the  first  and  fourth  Tuesday  in  each  month.  The  hour  was  from  four  to  five 
o'clock.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  resigned  the  Inspector  called  the  ministers  of  tho  three 
denominations  in  Penetanguishene,  the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Anglicans, 
together,  and  asked  us  if  we  would  take  over  the  work  of  the  chaplaincy  of  the  institution 
between  us,  and  we  did. 

Q.  What  arrangements  did  you  make  between  yourselves  as  to  how  the  duties  were 
to  be  performed  ?  A.  To  take  the  Sunday  services  turn  about.  Every  third  Sunday  I  go 
there  and  conduct  the  service  from  8.30  to  9.30  in  the  morning.  That  is  the  public 
service  for  the  Protestant  boys.  Then  in  regard  to  the  Sunday  school,  not  being  able  to 
attend  in  the  afternoon,  each  of  us  having  our  own  appointment  for  the  Sunday  afternoon, 
we  succeed  in  making  arrangement  with  a  very  efficient  Sunday  school  superintendent  to 
attend  the  Sunday  school  for  us,  and  also  to  conduct  morning  and  evening  prayers  during  the 
week.  Then  we  have  arrangements  amongst  ourselves  under  which  each  visits  the  institu- 
tion two  days  in  the  week.  When  we  visit  the  institution  on  week  days,  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  gather  all  the  boys  together.  Each  of  us  covers  the  boys  of  his  own  denomina- 
tion and  gives  them  spiritual  instruction  in  the  way  of  bible  reading  for  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Of  course  we  have  a  general  oversight  over  them  alL  We  generally  go 
into  the  school  room  and  call  out  any  of  the  boys  to  whom  we  think  it  is  desirable  to  give 
religious  instruction,  and  we  have  the  privilege  of  calling  these  together  and  talking  with 
them.  We  have  a  chance  of  moving  round  amongst  them.  On  Tuesday  forenoons  from 
11  to  12  o'clock  we  distribute  the  library  books.  The  library  is  not  a  very  complete 
collection  but  it  contains  instructive  books.  There  are  a  large  class  of  books  that  have 
been  read  and  re-read  so  much  that  they  are  hardly  any  use  now ;  but  being  under  our 
control  we  do  the  best  we  can  with  them.  We  made  a  requisition  for  more  books,  or  for 
a  library  grant  and  we  got  $50  or 


Q.  Do  you  find  the  boys  are  anxious  to  read  ?  A.  Yes.  Some  boys  are  very 
anxious  to  read  scientific  literature — Harper's  Weekly  is  very  popular,  Blackwood?* 
Magazine — and  they  have  had  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  best  magazines  in  the 
country.  Then  we  have  a  book  there  called  the  American  Journal,  which  gives  a  good 
deal  of  information  about  mechanics  and  so  on.  There  is  Scribner's  Monthly  ;  then  there 
are  other  periodicals  like  the  Boys1  Own  Paper ;  in  fact,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  literature 
of  that  kind  which  they  like  very  much.  The  boys  are  very  fond  of  literature  such  as 
you  find  in  the  Sunday  schools ;  books  of  travel  they  are  very  fond  of.  One  boy  has 
asked  me  already  for  Stanley's  latest  book  ;  "  Darkest  Africa."  They  go  into  the  dormi- 
tories at  six  o'clock,  and  they  read  in  their  beds  from  six  till  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  Is  the  light  sufficiently  bright  1     A.  Oh,  yes,  the  places  are  properly  lighted. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  with  regard  to  the  chaplaincy  is  likely  to  be  as 
efficient  as  the  system  that  preceded  it,  under  which  the  boys  had  the  constant  presence  of 
the  chaplain  1  A.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  much  would  depend  upon  the  faithfulness  of  the 
chaplain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  being  constantly  on  the  spot  would  be  able  to 
get  at  places  where  the  boys  are  not  expecting  him  and  would  to  some  extent  be  better 
able  to  check  them.  Then  assuming  that  the  regular  chaplain  who  has  been  appointed 
gives  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  he  necessaiily  has  more  time  for  studying  the  character 
of  the  boys. 

Q.  Assuming  that  you  have  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  attentive  clergyman,  would 
his  work  be  more  effective  do  you  think,  from  a  moral  and  religious  standpoint,  than 
the  present  system  of  divided  duty  ?  A.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would.  You  see  under 
the  present  system  we  have  the  opportunity  of  going  amongst  the  boys  a  good  deal,  and 
we  learn  their  history  from  them.  Of  course,  even  if  you  were  entirely  at  the  insti- 
tution, the  boys  are  at  work  for  a  great  part  of  the  time.  You  may  go  in  and  watch 
the  boys  at  their  work,  but  there  is  not  much  chance  of  your  being  able  to  do  anything 
for  them  while  they  are  there.  Now  in  foe  *oYloo\&  iney  are  hard  at  work  under  a  teach- 
ing staff  and  you  could  not  have  the  constant  ^ts»«th»  oH^\wj%Vtarc*,  tor  their  time 
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is  naturally  pretty  fully  occupied.  Thus  you  see  that  after  all  the  presence  of  the  chaplain 
at  all  hours  within  the  institution  would  not  be  a  very  great  advantage ;  in  fact,  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  advantage  would  not  be  more  on  the  side  of  the  present  system. 

Q.  Do  you  succeed  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  boys  thoroughly  1  A.  Oh, 
very  much  so.  I  might  outline  the  plan  I  pursue  with  regard  to  this.  I  take  ten  or 
fifteen  boys  into  a  large  room  on  the  days  I  go  there.  These  boys  are  brought  up  to  me 
by  the  guard.  The  room,  it  is  the  vestry  of  the  chapel,  is  nicely  heated  and  comfortable. 
T  spend  perhaps  25  or  30  minutes  in  singing  and  prayer  and  in  catechising  the  boys,  and 
then  I  devote  the  rest  of  the  time,  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  private  consultation 
with  these  boys.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  record  of  many  of  the  boys 
to  find  out  their  previous  history ;  how  long  they  have  been  there ;  what  they  are  in 
for  ;  when  they  go  out ;  and  thus  I  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  their 
history.  While  I  am  talking  to  a  boy  privately  in  this  way,  the  guard  sits  with  the 
others  ;  and  they  have  their  bibles  there,  and  the  guard  if  he  is  a  singer  will  perhaps  sing 
with  them.  I  put  each  boy  through  a  close  set  of  questions.  I  caution  him  in  the  first 
place  to  be  very  truthful,  and  to  be  free  in  opening  his  mind  in  any  way  he  likes,  and  I 
have  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  the  boys  in  this  way ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  I  have 
succeeded  admirably  in  getting  into  close  confidence  with  a  very  large  number  of  the  boys. 

Q.  Can  you  get  the  boys,  or  any  considerable  number  of  them,  to  speak  of  the  causes 
that  led  them  into  crime,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  their  life,  and  their  surroundings  ? 
A.  Oh,  yes,  I  get  this  while  I  am  in  consultation  with  them.  I  find  out  what  has 
led  them  into  trouble.  I  find  out  what  kind  of  a  father  a  boy  has,  and  what  kind  of 
mother,  and  the  circumstances  that  led  him  into  the  transgression.  Some  of  them  I  may 
say  are  there  for  very  grave  offences,  some  for  offences  not  so  grave,  and  there  are  some 
for  mere  nothing.  Sometimes  throwing  a  stone  through  a  window  in  a  street  will  bring 
a  boy  there.  The  boy  is  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  him — perhaps  he  thinks  his  home  is  not  satisfactory — sends  him  here, 
believing  it  to  be  the  best  place  for  him.  They  come  here  not  perhaps  by  any  means  bad 
boys,  and  the  trouble  is  how  to  deal  with  boys  of  that  description.  There  are  no  grades, 
and  it  jsjdifHcult  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  moral  influence  that  association  with 
the  others  would  have  over  them.     There  must  be  a  bad  tendency. 

Q.  Are  you  impressed  with  the  truthfulness  of  the  statements  that  they  make  to  you  f 
A.  The  impressions  you  receive  vary.  Some  boys  will  be  coo  honest ;  they  will  say  too 
much.  Others  will  be  exceedingly  reticent.  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  can  trust  a  boy  that 
is  backward  rather  more  than  the  boy  who  is  too  gushing. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  reformability  of  the  boys?  A.  I  believe 
that  there  is  work  of  reformation  going  on  in  the  institution.  It  is  really  a  great 
piece  of  encouragement  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  from  time  to  time  had  very  nice 
results  from  many  of  the  boys.  Some  of  them  are  incorrigible — are  so  naturally  vicious 
that  we  are  altogether  discouraged  and  despair  of  doing  anything  for  them.  The  great 
majority,  however,  are  very  attentive.  Take  the  Sunday  service  for  instance — and  it  is 
essential  under  the  present  system  that  you  should  know  how  our  ministrations  are 
received  on  the  Sabbath  day — it  is  really  astonishing  that  we  are  able  to  report  such 
spiritual  progress  as  we  are  now  making.  On  the  Sunday  morning  they  are  brought  out 
at  8.30  ;  they  are  formed  into  parade  order  and  brought  to  the  chapel,  and  there  they  are 
very  attentive  ;  they  respond  heartily  in  the  opening  prayers  and  repeat  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  concert.  They  are  very  attentive  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  they  sing 
splendidly.  They  have  some  knowledge  of  singing  and  they  are  very  fond  of  it ;  they 
appear  to  be  very  devout,  and  I  really  think  that  as  the  result  of  the  Sabbath  services 
there  is  considerable  good  done.  We  had  some  difficulty  with  the  singing  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  organist,  for  it  takes  some  time  after  a  change  of  this  kind  before  they  get 
into  the  way  of  things. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  Sunday  service  in  the  morning  •,  ttafti  V'^^&wfta^^.^&sse^Sa*^^ 
Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon.     Is  there  any  difiicvjXty  vn  ^m^^V^^****^**  *N 
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time?  Say  from  1.30  to  3  o'clock  ?  A.  There  is  some  difficulty  ;  in  the  winter  they  are 
turned  into  the  play  room  and  after  Sunday  school  is  over  they  play  there  all  the  rest  of 
the  time  until  supper  time.  In  the  summer  time  they  are  in  the  play  ground  during  those 
hours  playing  baseball,  lacrosse  and  cricket. 

Q.  Is  not  that  very  bad  ?     A.  It  is. 

Q.  Does  it  not  counteract  the  effect  of  the  morning  service  ?  A.  Yes,  and  it  destroys 
the  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  way  of  remedying  this  practice  ?  A.  I  have  a  suggestion,  and  it 
is  this.  Up-stairs  there  is  a  large  reading  room  which  is  not  used  except  in  times  of  epi- 
demic, diphtheria  or  fever,  and  then  it  is  used  as  a  hospital.  It  is  commodious,  capable 
of  holding  from  300  to  400  people,  and  it  is  seated.  My  suggestion  is  that  these  boys 
should  be  brought  into  the  reading  room,  instead  of  being  turned  loose  into  the  playground, 
and  be  supplied  with  reading  matter. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  this  room  was  designed  for  ;  what  it  was  built  for  ?  A.  Yes, 
but  it  has  never  been  used  for  that  purpose. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  present  mode  of  spending  a  portion  of  the 
Sabbath  day  is  bad  1  A.  Yes.  Its  moral  effect  is  bad.  It  undoes  the  religious  instruc- 
tion that  we  give  on  the  Sabbath  morning. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  filling  up  the  time  in  that  way  ? 
A.  I  see  no  necessity  for  it.  They  say  that  the  boys  require  some  relaxation  to  work  off 
a  portion  of  their  animal  vigor,  and  this  is  the  easiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

m 

Q.  Suppose  these  boys  were  in  a  Christian  home,  they  would  be  spending  ttifekr  time 
pretty  much  in  the  way  you  suggest,  in  reading  and  conversation  ?  A.  Certainly:  They 
would  not  be  allowed  under  the  law  to  play  base  ball  and  lacrosse. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Have  they  not  the  same  opportunity  for  amusements  on  the  week  days  as  other 
children  have  *     A.  Quite  as  much. 

Q.  Are  they  overworked  1     A.  Oh  my  !  no.     There  is  not  enough  work  for  them. 

Q.  I  may  explain  the  reason  why  this  came  into  existence.  Under  the  old  cellular 
system  the  boys  were  locked  up  in  their  cells.  It  was  held,  and  I  think  truly,  that  mas- 
turbation was  generally  practised  in  their  cells  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon  after  the  boys 
returned  from  dinner.  When  the  cellular  system  was  done  away  with  the  boys  were 
allowed  to  read  or  do  anything  of  that  kind,  but  there  was  no  provision  for  letting  off 
the  animal  spirits  as  they  call  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
deciding  at  the  time  what  to  do  with  the  boys,  as  they  had  no  place  to  put  them  ;  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  spending  the  Sunday  afternoon  in  this  way  now,  that  they  have 
got  large  rooms  where  they  can  go  and  have  books  to  read  1  A.  Then  you  see  there  are 
the  Catholic  boys.  After  12  o'clock  mass  is  over  they  go  to  play,  and  the  Protestant 
boys  cannot  make  out  why  they  should  not  play  since  the  Catholic  boys  do  it ;  but  every 
one  of  those  boys  knows  that  outside  this  institution  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  spend 
his  Sunday  afternoon  in  this  way. 

Hod.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  At  the  Michigan  State  Reform  School  at  Lansing  the  superintendent  told  us  that 
the  h&ideat  day  they  had  was  the  Sunday,  and  tXaej  Iw\tA\V.n«j  &Stara&  indeed  to  keep 
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the  minds  of  the  boys  employed  ?     A.  Yes,  no  doubt  it  would  be  hard  to  keep  them  fully 
occupied  in  a  proper  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  a  suggestion  to  give  them  an  opportunity  for  a  little 
physical  exercise  by  having  them  marched  for  a  certain  length  of  time  after  the  morning 
service,  not  allowing  them  to  play,  but  simply  marching  them  under  the  control  of  the 
guards  ;  and  then  after  dinner  taking  them  into  the  large  room  and  furnishing  them  with 
proper  literature  1  A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  good  suggestion  indeed  ;  I  think  that 
would  supply  all  that  was  necessary,  and  the  boys  after  this  exercise  would  be  more 
ready  to  spend  the  time  in  reading,  for  it  would  tire  them  to  an  extent.  Of  course  you 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  you  are  not  dealing  with  ordinary  boys.  The  arrange- 
ment to  give  these  morning  exercises  would  be  conducive  to  their  health,  and  prepare 
them  for  sitting  down  quietly  in  the  afternoon.  There  are  some  boys  who  do  not  read, 
but  these  will  sit  down  quietly  and  listen  to  their  neighbors  reading. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Would  you  not  go  farther.  Say  that  a  guard  takes  out  ten  or  fifteen  boys  for  a 
walk  round  the  country,  would  you  have  any  objection  as  a  clergyman  to  this  1  A.  Cer- 
tainly not.  t  think  so  far  as  the  idea  goes  it  is  excel  ion  t ;  but  there  might  be  a  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  that  some  person  might  skip  out ;  and  they  might  raise  the 
objection  that  the  guard  would  be  engaged. 

Q.  But  you  think  there  would  be  no  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  in  filling  up  a  portion 
of  the  day  in  that  way  ?     A.  Certainly  not ;  I  quite  approve  of  it. 

Q.  Penetanguishene  is  a  considerable  town  now,  and  there  must  be  some  excellent 
readers  amongst  the  population.  Could  you  not  get  eligible  persons  to  read  to  the  boys 
from  works  of  an  interesting  and  instructive  character  in  this  large  room  ?  A.  There  are 
a  number  of  young  men  in  Penetanguishene  who  would  be  willing  to  give  their  services 
at  work   of  this  kind,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

Q.  To  get  into  the  boys  confidence  and  to  accustom  yourself  to  deal  with  them  takes  a 
little  time,  and  just  when  he  has  got  at  a  point  when  he  is  really  doing  excellent  service, 
the  clergyman  may  be  changed  to  another  field  altogether.  Would  it  not  be  difficult 
for  another  man  to  take  up  his  work  ?  A.  In  some  respects  it  would  ;  but  then 
again,  the  boys  are  constantly  coming  and  going.  My  term  is  for  three  years;  the 
Presbyterian  is  a  Fettled  pastor,  and  the  Anglican  is  a  settled  pastor.  We  are 
in  thorough  harmony,  and  if  I  were  to  leave  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  select  a 
man  as  my  successor  who  would  have  the  same  ideas  as  myself  with  regard  to  the  boys. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Except  on  Sundays,  you  confine  your  instruction  to  your  own  denomination — to 
the  boys  belonging  to  your  own  church  ?  A.  Oh  no,  I  can  call  in  any  boy  ;  but  largely 
I  do  confine  my  services  during  the  week  to  boys  belonging  to  my  own  denomination, 
because  I  am  a  little  delicate  in  interfering  with  the  others.  I  think  this  is  only  natural, 
and  we  do  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  extend  our  operations  on  week  days  to  boys  who  don't 
belong  to  us,  but  I  would  not  hesitate  to  call  in  any  boy  if  I  considered  that  there  was 
any  real  necessity  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  recognized  by  the  church  that  your  successor  would  have  to  be  a 
man  who  would  be  really  serviceable  and  naturally  adapted  to  the  work  1  A.  Yes.  I 
should  make  a  strong  representation  to  the  authorities  as  to  the  qualifications  that  my 
successor  ought  to  possess  in  order  to  engage  in  this  work.  I  would  represent  that  some- 
one should  be  sent  here  as  nearly  like  myself  as  possible.  1  have  tried  to  ^&\»  \3e^^S^*sts> 
interested  in  the  work.     If  we  could  get  such  man  aa  T>t.  ^o\X&  to  ^\s$A  >3fcsssx  \«*«^ 
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influence  in  getting  a  proper  man  appointed,  I  think  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  it 
would  be  done.  Of  course  this  would  be  a  matter  for  the  stations  committee  to  deal  with 
and  no  doubt  the  facts  would  be  placed  before  them  in  a  proper  light. 

Q.  Supposing  you  were  the  chaplain  of  the  institution,  do  you  think  you  could  do 
batter  work  than  you  are  doing  now  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Curry  and  Mr.  Kingston? 
A.  I  do  not ;  but  I  may  say  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  present/  system ;  although 
Mr.  Ourry  and  Mr.  Kingston  are  not  greatly  in  favor  of  it.  Through  my  being  in  favor 
of  the  system  as  it  exists  now  there  might  be  a  danger  of  my  speaking  from  a  prejudiced 
point  of  view. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  As  to  the  Sunday  school  work,  is  it  conducted  by  the  clergy  ?  A  No.  It  is 
conducted  by  a  very  efficient  layman,  who  is  a  guard  there,  Mr.  Jamieson,  a  man  with 
whom  the  boys  are  thoroughly  in  love.  He  is  a  very  efficient  bible  scholar,  and  a  man 
who  takes  a  great  interest  in  teaching  the  boys,  and  the  boys  respect  him  very  highly. 
He  has  the  whole  of  the  boys  thoroughly  under  his  control.  L  am  of  opinion  that  he  is 
doing  better  work  than  many  ministers  could  do.  The  point  has  been  raised  whether  we 
could  supply  from  the  town  teachers  who  are  perhaps  not  at  work  in  any  of  the  Sabbath 
schools,  whom  we  could  select  from  all  the  churches ;  but  we  are  limited  to  a  great  extent 
in  anything  of  this  kind  and  cannot  introduce  these  except  through  instructions  from  the 
government,  through  the  warden. 

Q.  Let  me  outline  a  system,  and  say  whether  its  meets  with  your  approval.  Siy  that 
the  three  clergymen — the  Anglican,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Methodist — in  weekly 
rotation  conduct  the  Sunday  services  as  now,  during  the  week  services  of  a  religious 
character  at  stated  times ;  that  in  addition  each  clergyman  shall  be  the  superintendent 
of  his  Sabbath  school,  and  shall  select  capable  teachers  from  his  own  congregation, 
to  teach  the  boys  of  the  denomination  to  which  they  respectively  belong  under  the 
direction  of  each  clergyman  acting  as  superintendent.  Don't  you  think  that  this  would 
work  satisfactorily  ?  A.  That  would  be  my  suggestion  and  you  have  my  most  hearty 
approval  of  the  scheme.  There  you  would  have  a  system  of  instruction  for  the  boys  that 
you  cannot  get  now,  and  as  you  do  for  your  prisons  and  asylums  here  you  would  have  the 
people  outside  interested  in  the  work. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  carriages  to  go  for  the  teachers  and  take  them  back  would  it 
not  be  better  to  have  ladies  in  some  cases  to  take  up  the  work.  Would  it  not  have  a 
humanizing  effect  upon  the  boys  ?     A.  It  would  indeed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  They  do  not  come  in  contact  with  women  at  all  now  do  they  ?  A  No,  the  only 
woman  they  come  in  contact  with  is  the  organist. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Would  it  be  well  to  keep  up  the  denominational  aspect  of  the  Sunday  school 
work  ?     A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  As  regards  the  general  services  they  would  be  of  an  undenominational  character  ? 
A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  may  say  we  have  no  difficulty  whatever  with  regard  to  denominational 
matters.  The  boys  are  taught  the  bible  in  a  general  way  apart  from  theological  differences 
altogether. 

Q.  I  am  afraid  that  if  you  taught  the  Baptists  certain  ideas  of  the  Presbyterian 

faith  there  would  be  a  row  ?     A.  Well,  we  have  no  Baptists  there.     We  have  only  some 

three  or  four   at  the  outside.     I  might  just  say  here  that  I  don't  think  the  present  system 

has  had  a  fair  trial,  because  in  these  respects  we  have  been  handicapped  and  have  not  been 

able  to  develop  the  plans  that  ought  to  be  developed.     I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 

develop  them  in  course  of  time,     The  inapectoT  atated  to  us  when  we  undertook  thia  work 

that  we  should  go  on  as  we  have  been  go\n£  on  confae,\i\n&  MX\a  %*Wtofcn  services  and  go 
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on  with  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  and  he  said,  "  When  I  return  to  the  city  I  will 
make  out  my  returns  and  you  will  receive  notice  of  the  work  and  instructions  as  to  how 
it  is  to  be  carried  out."  To  this  day  we  have  never  received  a  scrap  of  instructions.  We 
have  just  been  going  ahead  conscientiously  and  performing  the  duties  that  were  incumbent 
upon  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  If  the  present  system  is  continued  would  you  formulate  a  scheme,  submit  it  to  the 
warden  and  get  the  warden  to  forward  it  to  the  authorities  ?  A.  I  think  that  would  be 
all  right.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  inspector  would  do  anything  in  the  way  that 
might  be  suggested.     The  matter  may  be  simply  neglected.  % 

Hon.  Mr.  Anolin. 

Q  The  inspector  might  imagine  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  scheme 
as  you  have  suggested  that  do  not  exist  ?  A.  He  may.  At  all  events  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  submitted  to  him.  Amongst  the  difficulties  that  we  encountered  at  the  outset  of 
our  task  was  the  fact  that  we  had  no  access  to  the  library.  The  warden  I  think  was  very 
likely  waiting  until  instructions  should  come.  I  do  not  want  to  put  a  particle  of  blame 
on  the  warden  or  any  of  his  staff;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  through  our 
not  being  able  to  get  at  the  books.  Mr.  Curry  offered  to  go  to  the  deputy  to  see  what  was 
the  matter  and  under,  whose  orders  the  library  at  this  tim9  was  locked  up.  The  boys  were 
without  reading  matter  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  months  I  should  think.  It  is  only 
'within  the  last  two  or  three  months,  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  at  the  library. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  introducing  the  outside  public,  young  men  and  women,  would 
be  a  means  of  placing  the  public  in  sympathy  with  the  institution,  instead  of  having  it 
set  apart  as  it  is  now  as  a  place  with  which  they  have  nothing  in  common  ?     A.  I  would. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anqlin. 

Q.  Would  outside  teachers  bs  able  to  do  something  more  than  is  done  at  present  in 
the  way  of  providing  places  for  the  boys  when  discharged  ?  A.  There  ought  to  be  an 
organisation  of  some  kind  for  this  purpose.  The  boys  when  they  get  out  return  to  their 
old  haunts.  They  go  back  to  the  places  they  came  from,  fall  into  their  old  companion- 
ship, drift  into  their  old  ways  and  thus  they  appear  again  and  again  before  the  courts, 
and  in  too  many  cases  find  their  way  to  the  Central  Prison  and  the  Kingston  penitenti- 
ary. One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  keeping  a  boy  right  when  he  leaves  us  ;  we  have 
no  guarantee  that  he  will  profit  by  the  lessons  he  has  been  taught.  Many  of  them  when 
they  leave  the  reformatory,  have  nowhere  to  go. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  clergymen  and  teachers  formed  a  committee  whose 
functions  would  be  to  take  this  up  in  conjunction  with  the  other  matters  and  to  put  them- 
selves in  correspondence  with  people  outside — that  their  efforts  would  have  a  good  effect!  A. 
I  think  that  might  be  tried.  It  might  be  worked  very  nicely.  I  think  it  could  be  and 
ought  to  be  worked  satisfactorily.  1  would  be  very  glad  to  do  all  I  could  to  intere3t  those 
outside  in  the  boys,  and  to  do  the  best  I  could  in  the  way  of  finding  places. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  ve  might  have  a  committee  appointed  or  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  the  boys  to  be  sent  out  to  different  parts.  If  it  were  known  that 
such  a  committee  were  in  existence,  people  might  correspond  with  them  with  refer- 
ence to  boys  ?  A.  Yes,  I  agree  with  all  that  has  been  suggested.  There  is  a  bay  now 
who  will  soon  leave  us.  His  term  at  the  institution  shortly  expires.  J  [e  is  my  library 
boy.  He  said  to  m)  recently,  "  My  time  will  be  up  in  about  six  weeks."  I  said  to  him, 
"  Where  are  you  going  "  and  h 3  replied,  "  I  have  no  place  to  go  to."  He  is  a  good  h<*v 
He  is  caretaker  of  the  chapel.  He  is  intelligent,  and  \&  oi  ^gc^afc  %ss»afcre&Rfc>  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
rary.     He  is  the  boy  who  succeeded  in  discovering  Vtafc Tcraftxp]  >3a»k \«3*>tJ»r*,^x*  ^^ 
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He  cut  himself  loose  from  the  boys  and  ran  to  the  deputy  and  told  him  that  there  was 
trouble  in  the  cells  ;  that  they  had  a  guard  down  and  were  strapping  him.  This  boy  is 
really  a  well-behaved  lad,  and  something  ought  to  be  done  for  him.  It  would  be  a  pity 
if  some  plan  of  this  kind  were  not  adopted.  I  may  just  tell  you  an  incident ;  it  will  show 
you  how  boys  regard  their  life  here.  A  boy  took  a  book  from  the  library,  and  he  wrote 
on  a  slip  of  paper  that  I  found — a  little  note  at  the  back  of  the  book — these  words  :  "  One 
year  and  six  months  and  then  hurrah  for  the  World's* Fair  at  Chicago."  You  can  readily 
imagine  what  a  boy  dropping  into  a  place  of  that  kind  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
likely  to  do. 

Q.  Are  the  boys  trained  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  realize  thoroughly  what 
honest  work  outside  means  ?  A.  I  think  not.  The  labor  aspect  of  the  work  is  not  ratis- 
factory.  It  is  just  enough  to  keep  them  busy,  but  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  insist  upon  a 
stipulated  task.  The  boys  make  the  clothes  of  the  institution,  make  all  the  shirts,  and 
attend  to  the  laundry  work  ;  but  this  is  as  far  as  they  go.  It  is  not  enough  in  my  opinion. 
They  cannot  when  they  go  out  feel  independent  enough  in  virtue  of  what  they  have 
learned  here,  to  ask  foi  a  situation  along  the  lines  that  they  have  been  working  upon. 

Q.  Say  a  boy  of  15  years  of  age  goes  into  the  reformatory.  He  is  kept  there  for 
two  or  three  years,  do  you  think  that  after  that  time  you  would  be  able  to  say  that  thi8 
boy  would  be  qualified  for  work  on  a  farm,  or  is  the  training  there  likely  to  lead  to  a 
misconception  of  the  work  that  would  be  required  outside  1  A.  1  am  afraid  it  is.  I  am 
fraid  from  the  way  the  trades  are  taught  that  the  boys  would  be  seriously  handicapped 
if  they  went  into  situations  on  the  strength  of  what  they  have  learned  there.  The  idea 
of  tailoring,  and  that  is  the  most  thoroughly  taught  of  'any  branch  of  labor  in  the  institu- 
tion, is  that  a  boy  should  be  able  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes  for  himself  by  the  time  he 
leaves  there. 

Q.  The  moment  a  farmer  began  to  insist  that  a  boy  must  be  more  lively  and  more  ac- 
tive would  there  not  arise  in  the  boy's  mind  a  feeling  against  this  tyrant  who  was  exacting 
more  from  him  than  was  exacted  from  him  in  the  reformatory  ?  A.  I  am  afraid  that 
would  be  the  result  of  it  The  idea  ought  to  be,  if  you  give  a  boy  a  trade,  to  make  him  a 
first-class  tradesman,  and  if  you  want  to  make  him  a  farmer  make  him  a  first-class  one. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  teaching  on  the  farm  now  is  of  a  very  effective  character  ? 
A.  There  are  very  few  boys,  not  more  than  four  or  five,  who  do  farm  work  under  the 
guard.  They  draw  wood  of  course,  and  plow  and  harrow  in  the  summer  months.  You 
see  a  small  percentage  of  the  boys  employed  in  this  way,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
taught  farming  in  any  sense  whatever. 

Q.  They  are  taught  to  be  very  inferior  mechanics  1  A.  They  are.  Take  for  instance, 
the  carpentering  trade ;  the  carpenter  is  there,  and  he  is  master  of  the  position.  He  does  all 
the  skilled  work  himself,  and  the  boys  are  not  taught  how  to  use  the  plane  and  chisel,  and 
mallet  and  square,  and  do  a  piece  of  ordinary  work  even.  The  carpenter  does  everything 
himself.  He  marks  the  boards,  cuts  out  the  work,  and  fixes  up  whatever  is  required.  The 
boys  are  simply  taught  to  be  attendants  upon  him  and  to  hand  his  tools  to  him.  The  most 
difficult  piece  of  carpentering  work  that  they  do  is  to  patch  up  any  portion  of  the  institution 
that  requires  it.  This  is  not  teaching  them  a  trade.  There  is  nothing  done  to  call  out  the 
latent  power  that  you  want  to  develop  in  the  boys  in  the  trade  that  they  are  selected  for.  I 
think  the  most  thorough  teaching  is  given  in  the  tailoring  trade.  Some  of  the  boys  become 
quite  efficient  there  after  being  three  or  four  years  at  the  work. 

Q.  You  have  seen  a  good  many  boys  discharged  during  the  time  you  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  reformatory.  Do  you  think  that  they  leave  the  institution  better  boys  than 
when  they  go  into  it  ?  A.  Certainly,  some  of  them  do.  And  then  we  are  led  to  fear  that 
some  of  them  do  not.  You  see  a  great  trouble  in  connection  with  the  institution  is  that  the 
reprieve  is  not  granted  in  a  proper  way  to  make  it  of  any  advantage  to  the  boys.  It  is  oper- 
ated entirely  from  the  outside,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  boys'  parents. 

Q.  Do  the  boya  understand  all  this  tYiemaeWeal     A.  Oh,  yes,  thoroughly.     A  little 
fellow  will  come  to  me  and  say,  •*  Will  you  \aadVj  write  to  t&i  to&&  «&&«&>  him  to  get 
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up  a  petition  for  me."  Some  of  the  very  worst  young  fellows  in  the  reformatory  are 
released  in  this  way  ;  boys  who  are  brought  in  for  rape,  for  manslaughter,  burglary,  horse- 
stealing, and  so  on.  There  are  inducements  held  out  from  some  quarters  for  these  boys, 
that  if  they  keep  quiet  and  are  tolerably  good  fellows  they  will  get  out  before  their  time 
expires.  These  fellows  of  course  behave  themselves  reasonably  well,  and  in  some  cases 
the  reprieve  will  come  after  the  youth  has  served  a  year  and  six  months  out  of  five. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  other  boys?  A.  It  is  bad  altogether. 
Another  boy  says,  "lama  better  boy  by  all  odds  than  that  boy."  It  seems  that  if  I 
kick  up  a  row  and  make  trouble  here  I  can  get  out  even  sooner  than  I  could  by  behaving 
myself. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  Don't  you  think,  from  your  observation  of  reformatory  life,  that  if  a  boy  leaves 
the  reformatory  without  being  improved  he  must  of  necessity  have  retrograded  ?  A.  I 
do.  There  is  no  middle  place.  A  boy  while  he  is  there  must  be  either  going  forward  or 
going  back.  I  think  under  the  herding  system  that  goes  on  there  a  great  deal  of  harm  is 
done  to  the  smaller  boys.  Here  is  a  little  boy  say  from  eight  to  nine  years  of  age  who  is 
committed  under  the  law  of  vagrancy.  He  is  a  comparatively  innocent  little  fellow.  He 
is  placed  with  other  boys  very  much  older  and  more  experienced  in  crime  than  himself 
and  they  set  to  work  to  teach  him  all  they  know.     A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole. 

Q.  When  you  say  herding  together,  are  you  opposed  to  the  associate  system  of  dor- 
mitories 1  A.  No,  I  am  not  opposed  to  those,  but  there  ought  to  be  some  classification, 
according  to  age. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  cottages  ?  A.  If  we  could  reach  that,  I  do.  I  would  have 
separate  homes  if  possible.  Proper  classification  in  one  huge  institution  is  of  necessity 
hard  to  obtain. 

Q.  How  would  you  classify  them  1  A.  I  would  take  boys  from  eight  to  ten  and 
select  them  according  to  their  crimes,  and  then  have  another  selection  of  boys  from  ten 
to  twelve,  another  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  and  another  from  sixtten  to  twenty  ;  I  would 
have  those  selected  and  if  possible  kept  by  themselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  establishing  industrial  schools  under  the  government 
direction,  and  reserving  the  reformatory  for  those  who  have  been  convicted  for  serious 
crimes  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  an  industrial  school  system. 
It  would  be  immensely  better  than  the  way  things  are  now.  There  is  no  use  mincing 
the  matter  ;  we  labor  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  every  way  ;  from  an  educational  stand 
point,  and  from  a  moral  and  religious  standpoint.  For  instance,  I  have  half-a-dozen  boys 
who  come  to  me  and  say,  "  We  would  like  to  have  a  little  prayer  meeting  by  ourselves." 
I  cannot  give  them  that.  They  are  associated  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  and  they  cannot 
be  separated,  and  it  is  against  all  the  law  and  order  of  the  institution  to  make  an  inroad 
in  this  way  into  established  precedent.  I  have  been  trying  to  bring  into  operation  a  sys- 
tem with  a  view  to  enabling  the  guards  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  boys. 
I  have  my  list  of  boys  who  are  under  a  particular  guard  and  I  get  him  to  give  me  an 
exact  account  of  the  behavior  of  the  boys  and  I  make  note  of  it ;  and  the  next  time  I 
come  1  have  a  private  consultation  with  the  boy,  and  I  ask  him  if  he  has  been  doing  any- 
thing wrong,  how  is  it  you  have  done  this ;  you  know  you  have  been  doing  wrong  "  or 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  report  is  favourable,  I  say  to  him,  "  I  am  glad  I  have  got  a  good 
report  from  the  guard  to-day  about  you."  We  do  our  best  to  take  any  steps  we  can  to 
encourage  the  boys  to  do  well.  The  boys  will  sometimes  have  excuses :  For  instance,  I 
would  reproach  one  for  having  been  swearing,  and  he  would  say,  "  I  got  mad  and  I  swore, 
so  and  so."  Perhaps  an  oath  you  would  not  expect  to  come  out  of  a  boy  and  he  would 
confess  it  and  I  would  advise  him  to  try  to  subdue  this  tendency.  ^^  Vv*^  ^*\»\fe  xasSto. 
large  allowance  for  them,  but  their  truthfulness  \n  m^wy  <hab&  S&Yre^xA  qj^»8^ss^ 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  association  of  the  bad  with  the  good  has  an  evil  effect  1  A. 
Yes,  it  is  the  greatest  evil  we  have  existing  there.  I  think  the  mixing  up  of  the  bad 
with  the  good  is  a  great  mistake. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  regard  this  place  as  a  prison,  or  do  they  look  upon  it  as  an 
establishment  that  exists  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  better  boys  1  A.  If  you  put 
the  question  point  blank  to  the  boys,  "  Do  you  like  to  be  here,"  they  will  tell  you  "  No  " 
every  time,  and  yet  there  are  boys  there  who  are  infinitely  better  off  than  if  they  were 
in  their  own  home  life  ;  still  they  would  prefer  going  away  from  the  institution.  Every- 
thing there  is  kept  in  the  best  order,  the  most  perfect  cleanliness  is  maintained,  every- 
thing is  comfortable,  and  everything  nice.  To  use  a  common  expression,  you  could  almost 
take  your  dinner  off  the  floor.  Then  there  are  regular  hours,  and  the  boys  are  healthy. 
There  is  only  one  case  of  sickness  there  to-day,  and  it  is  really  surprising  how  perfectly 
free  from  sickness  they  always  are.  They  have  regular  habits,  and  they  are  infinitely 
better  off  than  they  would  be  outside. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  boys  in  the  Reformatory  do  you  think  ought  to  be  in 
industrial  schools  ?  A.  I  should  say  nearly  one-half,  having  regard  both  to  age  and 
offences. 

Q.  Would  you  only  make  the  reformatory  the  last  resort  ?  A.  I  think  so.  My  obser- 
vation is  that  the  magistrates  have  very  great  reluctance  in  committing  the  boys  to  the 
reformatory. 

Q.  Do  you  represent  the  other  Protestant  clergyman  at  Fenetanguiahene  ?  A.  Yes, 
I  speak  here  for  Mr.  Curry  and  Mr.  Kingston. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Some  believe  that  reformation  would  be  far  more  likely  to  take  place  if  there 
were  absolute  separation  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Have  you  given  this  matter 
any  thought  ?  A.  Yes,  we  have  had  this  difficulty  to  meet  constantly  in  connection  with 
our  work,  and  especially  on  the  Sabbath  day.  It  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  if  we 
could  have  them  separate  altogether.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there  could  be  such  a 
thing  as  two  separate  establishments,  because  you  can  easily  see  that  the  Protestant  idea 
of  Sabbath  desecration  and  the  Roman  Catholic  idea  are  widely  different.  It  would  to 
my  mind  be  a  great  advantage  if  a  division  could  be  made  in  some  way. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  religious  differences  are  carried  to  this  extent,  that  if  a 
Protest  ant  boy  was  making  an  effort  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  to  do  better  that  effort 
would  be  thwarted  by  association  with  a  Catholic  boy  1  A.  There  is  that  danger  ;  and 
then  of  course  the  other  side  obtains  as  well.  A  Protestant  might  ridicule  the  forms  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  of  course  this  would  be  very  offensive  to  the  Catholic  boys. 
Again,  some  Protestant  boys,  for  instance,  don't  scruple  to  laugh  at  the  confessional. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  have  a  little  confessional  of  your  own  1  A.  Oh,  yes,  we  must  keep  even  with 
them. 

Dr.  R08RBRUGH. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  believe  that  in  a  reformatory  every  person  connected  with  the 
institution,  whether  as  superintendent,  guard,  or  instructor,  should  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  work  of  the  reformatory.  Do  you  believe  that  this  is  the  case  with  Penetangui- 
shene  reformatory  ?  A.  I  think  as  a  general  thing  it  is.  I  think  there  is-a  very  efficient 
staff  there,  and  they  have  the  reformation  of  the  boys  at  heart,  but  the  difficulty  comes  in 
in  this  way  :  The  guards  are  apt,  and  do  in  fact,  try  to  stand  in  well  with  the  boys,  and 
by  doing  so  they  have  less  trouble  with  them.  If  a  guard  has  much  trouble  with 
the  boys,  his  dismissal  would  take  place.  The  authorities  would  regard  him  as  a  man 
who  cannot  get  on  with  the  boys,  and  consequently  a  guard  is  apt  to  be  lenient  in  a 
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certain  direction  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  boys  and  keeping 
himself  in  touch  with  them.  I  will  mention  just  here  that  chewing  tobacco  is  a  very 
bad  habit  at  the  reformatory  and  very  general.  How  the  boys  get  tobacco  is  a  mystery. 
I  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  one  of  the  boys  where  they  got  it.  This  lad  when  questioned 
said,  "  Well,  the  guards  gave  it  to  us."  This  was  one  case,  and  there  were  others  in  which 
the  guards  were  apt  to  buy  the  confidence  of  the  boys,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  them  chewing  tobacco  in  all  directions.  It  obtains  more  amongst  the  Catholic  boys 
than  the  other  boys. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Have  you  any  farther  recommendations  to  make  to  the  Commission  ?  A.  I  think 
not,  I  have  spoken  of  the  Sabbath  school,  of  the  advisableness  of  employing  the  boys  in 
reading  on  the  Sunday  instead  of  in  the  playground,  and  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
I  would  be  glad  if  attention  were  directed  to  it,  so  that  we  might  get  rid  of  this  terrible 
difficulty  on  the  Sunday  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  formulating  your  ideas  in  a  general  way  and 
submitting  them  to  the  other  two  Protestant  chaplains,  so  that  they  would  have  their 
concurrency  more  especially  those  relating  to  Sunday  school  duties,  and  to  the  mode  of 
spending  the  Sunday.  We  would  thus  know  that  these  were  concurred  in  by  the  other 
chaplains  1    A.  When  I  go  back  I  will  talk  the  matter  over  with  them  and  do  this. 


James  Massie,  Warden  of  the  Central  Prison,  re-called. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  The  Commission  understand  that  during  your  recent  visit  to  Great  Britain  you 
made  extensive  observations  in  regard  to  the  present  system  of  dealing  with  prisoners 
there.  Would  you  describe  it  1  A.  I  had  seen,  year  after  year,  statements  to  the  eftect 
that  crime  was  rapidly  decreasing  in  England,  and  I  wanted  to  satisfy  myself  whether  it 
was  the  system  of  prison  management  that  was  to  be  credited  with  this  decrease  or  the 
means  adopted  for  preventing  the  criminal  ranks  being  constantly  recruiied.  The 
diminution  of  crime  between  1878  and  the  last  returns  issued  in  1890  was  from  32,000 
in  England  and  Wales  to  20,000,  or  just  about  one-third. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  What  do  the  wordo  convicts  and  prisoners  in  the  English  official  returns  mean  1 
A.  The  convicts  are  those  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude  from  two  years  and  upwards. 
They  make  it,  as  I  learn  from  them,  a  sort  of  sliding  scale.  Formerly  it  was  five  years, 
but  some  time  since  they  included  men  for  two  years  and  upwards  as  convicts.  Since 
the  English  government  took  over  the  management  of  the  prisons  they  have  changed  the 
principle  of  these  things,  and  a  man  would  be  as  much  a  convict  now  sentenced  for  two 
years  as  he  would  if  he  were  sentenced  for  ten.  When  I  reached  Liverpool  I  commenced 
work.  I  never  saw  a  lower  stratum  of  society  throughout  England  and  Scotland  than  I 
saw  in  Liverpool.  I  saw  more  filth,  unwashed  women,  unwashed  children  in  the  lower 
streets  of  Liverpool  than  I  saw  anywhere  I  went.  The  amount  of  filth  and  poverty  was 
quite  appalling.  I  concluded  from  what  I  saw  in  Liverpool  that  the  number  of  children 
left  wandering  about  the  streets  was  enormous,  and  that  there  was  amongst  the  poorer 
classes  a  very  large  amount  of  destitution  and  a  very  large  amount  of  neglect  of  the 
young.  The  little  things  were  on  the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  I  went 
from  Liverpool  to  London  and  immediately  put  myself  in  communication  with  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  with  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  London  police  force,  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  detective  department,  and  I  gathered  from  them  a  consideraK 
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amount  of  information.  I  then  visited  first  of  all  Mrs.  Meredith's  missions — the  Nine 
Elms  Mission — for  women  who  were  rescued  at  the  prison  gates.  I  learned  from  Mrs. 
Meredith  that  the  number  of  women  reclaimed,  who  had  once  fallen  into  crime,  was  very 
small.  Everything  was  being  done  that  could  be  done,  but  still  the  result  was  not  very 
great  On  the  following  day  I  visited  the  home  for  orphan  children.  They  had  a 
number  of  homes  each  containing  about  ten  children  in  the  change  of  a  mother.  These 
places  are  just  as  like  homes  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  Everything  is  clean  and 
very  comfortable ;  plain  so  far  as  the  dietary  is  concerned,  but  with  sufficient  ornamenta- 
tion about  them  to  make  the  children  feel  that  they  are  homes  for  them.  These  children 
were  all  girls.  They  are  picked  up  from  the  courts  or  wherever  they  are  found  wandering 
about  uncared  for.  When  a  child  is  brought  by  the  police  into  the  court  the  magistrate 
asks  if  anyone  will  take  care  of  the  child,  and  Mrs.  Meredith's  agent  volunteers  to  take 
it.  The  agent  makes  enquiry,  traces  the  source  from  whence  the  child  came,  gets  from  it 
the  place  of  its  birth,  and  learns  something  of  its  history ;  and  if  it  is  thought  better 
upon  enquiry  that  the  child  should  be  kept  away  from  its  associations  they  keep  it.  If 
the  parents,  on  the  other  hand,  are  people  who  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  child  it 
may  be  restored  to  them.  They  keep  girls  in  these  homes  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  and  they  teach  them  housekeeping,  cooking,  knitting,  sewing  and  so  on, 
and  then  find  them  situations.  They  correspond  with  them  as  long  as  possible  after- 
wards. Mrs.  Meredith's  assistant  at  this  institution  told  me  that  they  kept  a  very  close 
record  of  them,  and  that  they  knew  that  a  great  many  of  them  were  fairly  settled  in  life 
and  doing  well ;  a  great  many  of  them  were  rescued.  Of  course,  these  homes  were  only 
one  of  many  similar  systems  in  England.  They  are  supported  by  private  subscription 
and  by  grants  from  the  government.  I  went  to  Edinburgh  after  this,  and  I  came  in  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Henderson,  superintendent  of  police  in  that  city.  He  confirmed  the  state- 
ment that  crime  was  rapidly  decreasing,  and  he  thought  that  this  was  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  enforced  the  school  regulations  there.  They  have  no 
truants.  In  addition  to  this,  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  A 
whole  army  of  philanthropists  and  missionaries  visit  their  homes  and  make  provision  for 
them.  I  asked  him  if  there  was  in  the  lower  strata  of  society  now  the  brutality  that  we 
used  to  associate  with  it  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  he  told  me  that  there  was  a 
great  improvement  in  this  respect ;  that  there  was  nothing  like  the  same  amount  of  it 
now  as  there  was  at  the  time  I  referred  to ;  that  the  tone  of  the  people  was  improved ; 
that  in  former  years  it  was  quite  a  venture  to  go  through  some  parts  of  Edinburgh — the 
Oanongate  and  the  Cowgate,  for  instance — but  this  is  not  the  case  now.  At  all  hours  I 
saw  people,  some  the  worse  for  liquor  and  others  not,  in  these  lower  streets,  and  I 
mingled  with  them,  but  they  never  interfered  with  me.  I  conversed  with  mechanics  and 
got  a  great  deal  of  information  about  their  private  life.  I  found  them  ready  to  respond 
to  the  application  I  made  to  them  for  information.  I  asked  a  mechanic  why  so  many 
visited  tap-rooms  on  Saturday  and  other  evenings.  His  explanation  to  me  was  this : 
"  You  know  I  work  hard  all  day  and  when  I  go  home  in  the  evening  my  wife  don't  care 
to  read,  and  I  can't  read  very  much.  If  I  sit  down  to  read  I  fall  asleep,  and  if  I  go  out 
and  spend  the  evening  in  one  of  these  rooms  I  can  hear  the  news.  The  rooms  are  well 
lighted  and  comfortable,  and  with  a  pint  of  beer  or  a  glass  of  whiskey  my  wife  and  I  can 
pass  a  very  comfortable  evening.  There  is  a  deal  of  talking  going  on,  and  we  just  stay 
there  to  hear  the  news  until  tima  to  go  home  to  bed."  I  said  to  him,  "  You  require 
physical  employment,  and  you  require  sleep,  but  you  also  need  something  else."  He  said, 
"  Yes,  these  don't  fill  up  the  sum  of  life,  I  want  something  mor*.  My  wife  goes  with 
me  and  takes  the  child  along."  I  found  many  thousands  spent  their  evenings  in  the  tap- 
room and  did  not  become  drunkards,  but  it  is  from  this  class  that  the  drunkards  come. 
Then  when  they  become  drunkards  they  neglect  their  children,  and  from  that  the  step 
downward  to  crime  is  not  a  long  one.  I  visited  the  school  for  girls  in  Edinburgh,  a 
very  nice  institution,  where  they  teach  girls  housekeeping  and  educate  them ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  report  was  not  favorable.  One  of  the  ladies  in  charge  admitted 
that  very  many  of  the  girls  fall  into  bad  ways  after  they  are  placed  out  in  situations,  and 
that  although  they  get  nice  places  for  ttam.  many  go  wrong.  The  children  in  this  institu- 
tion are  committed  as  criminals. 
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Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Would  you  suppose  50  per  cent,  went  wrong?  A.  Oh  no,  not  so  many  as  that. 
I  should  think  from  what  she  said  there  might  be  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  I  then 
went  to  Glasgow  and  visited  the  industrial  schools  and  prisons  in  that  city.  They  are 
well  kept  and  very  clean.  The  same  system  prevailed  there  as  in  England  and  other 
parts  of  Scotland.  There  is  no  mingling  together,  no  association  of  prisoners,  no  oppor- 
tunity for  conversation  under  any  circumstances,  except  in  the  case  of  the  few  who  are 
employed  in  the  kitchen  or  bakery,  and  there  may  be  some  employed  in  the  boot  shop 
who  talk  quietly  together.  The  prisoners,  when  they  take  exercise,  walk  in  a  circle,  and 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  conversation.  The  prisons  are  surrounded  by  a  high  wall, 
and  the  cell  looks  inside  the  prison.  The  corridors  are  in  the  centre  and  the  cells  run 
alongside  the  walls,  looking  outward,  so  that  they  have  always  plenty  of  daylight  through 
the  windows.  The  wall  forms  the  back  of  the  cell,  and  the  window  is  high  up  with  heavy 
corrugated  glass  in  it.  The  windows  of  the  cells  are  not  opened.  They  secure  thorough 
ventilation  without  opening  the  windows.  The  system  of  ventilation  I  may  say  is  most 
perfect.  There  are  two  inlets  to  every  cell  and  two  outlets.  Through  these  the  fresh 
air  is  admitted  and  the  foul  air  thrown  out. 

Q.  What  work  was  going  on  there  ]  A.  I  found,  in  many  of  the  cells  where  they 
were  working,  that  the  men  were  occupied  at  cocoa  fibre  and  teasing  hair ;  but  I  found 
nothing  there  of  the  foetid  atmosphere  that  you  find  in  some  cells  where  the  men  are  con- 
fined for  a  lengthened  period.  By  permission  of  the  governors  I  went  through  several  of 
the  prisons,  but  could  not  converse  with  the  prisoners.  I  sometimes  trespassed  a  little 
upon  that  rule  when  I  wanted  to  know  a  little  of  the  convict's  life. 

Q.  How  are  the  arrangements  as  regards  water-closets  1  A.  Attached  to  every  cell 
is  a  bell,  and  when  a  man  rings  this  bell  he  communicates  with  the  warder  who  unlocks  the 
door  of  his  cell,  and  the  distance  the  man  has  to  go  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  cell  block. 
There  may  be  six  or  eight  closets  in  every  block  of  cells,  but  they  are  all  within  easy 
access  of  all  the  prisoners.  When  a  man  goes  out  to  the  closet  he  sees  nobody  and  is 
locked  in  again.  The  convict  never  gives  the  warder  unnecessary  trouble  because  the 
warder  knows  who  rings  each  bell  and  of  course  it  would  be  the  worse  for  the  prisoner  if 
he  rang  it  when  there  was  no  need. 

Q.  How  are  the  baths  1  A.  The  baths  are  in  the  same  tier,  sometimes  at  the  end 
and  sometimes  in  the  centre  of  the  cell  block.  The  prisoners  go  to  them  singly,  the 
isolation  is  completely  studied  and  thoroughly  carried  out. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  local  prisons  ?  A.  Yes.  They  correspond  with  our 
county  gaols,  but  they  are  used  very  largely  for  prisoners  who  are  sentenced  for  such  terms 
as  men  are  sentenced  to  in  the  Central  Prison.  They  are  three  or  four  storeys  high.  The 
doors  of  the  cells  are  close  and  they  get  light  from  the  other  side.  I  found  in  many  of 
them  the  corridors  were  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  width,  with  balconies  projecting 
and  a  space  between  the  balconies  was  covered  over  with  wire  netting.  This  did  not 
interfere  with  the  view  in  any  way,  neither  did  it  stop  the  ventilation.  I  visited  the 
penitentiary  at  Perth.  They  are  removing  the  convicts  now  from  Perth  to  Peterhead, 
where  they  keep  them  employed  at  quarrying  the  granite.  There  were  only  about  300 
men  there  instead  of  800  or  900.  The  only  thing  that  they  do  now  is  to  make  fenders 
for  ships  of  cocoa  fibre,  with  the  exception  of  making  large  sacks  for  grain  and  wool ;  but 
this  will  be  stopped  now  because  they  are  getting  these  made  in  India,  where  the  jute 
grows.  There  was  nothing  special  to  learn  at  the  penitentiaries.  They  were  not  so 
interesting  and  they  were  all' alike.  The  system  of  isolation  prevails  in  all  grades  of 
prisons.  The  convicts  undergo  in  the  first  instance  nine  months  seclusion  ;  and  if  they 
gain  so  many  marks  they  are  removed  all  the  sooner.  In  some  of  those  associate  prisons, 
such  as  the  penal  establishments,  at  Peterhead  and  Portsmouth,  the  convicts  are  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  each  other.  They  all  want  to  get  away  from  this  solitary  confine- 
ment as  soon  as  possible  to  the  larger  convict  establishments.  Solitary  <xwL&bfe\&&rcfe»*KRK&^ 
to  be  a  great  deterrent.     As  to  the  moral  effect*  oi  tYiva  taxi*  nurcLXtai  w^oaKtfs^VAw^w' 
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Colonel  Campbell,  who  is  a  very  good  authority  in  the  matter  and  a  very  strict  disciplinarian, 
seems  to  think  that  the  men  do  not  get  worse  morally.  They  get  a  little  better  in  his 
opinion ;  but  I  gathered  from  what  he  said  to  me  that  there  was  no  great  work  of 
reformation  accomplished  amongst  them.  I  supposed  that  it  was  not  the  deterrent 
influences  of  the  prison  that  was  accomplishing  the  great  work  in  England  and  Scotland ; 
but  solitary  confinement  was  the  means  of  keeping  men  from  crime.  They  have  some 
effect  certainly,  and  the  better  care  of  the  young  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  decrease 
of  criminality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Would  it  come  to  this,  that  th«  work  of  reformation  can  be  effectively  carried  out 
with  juveniles,  but  so  far  as  adults  are  concerned  the  application  of  prison  discipline  is 
deterrent  rather  that  a  reformatory  influence  1  A.  Yes.  They  fear  solitary  confinement. 
This  kind  of  life  in  prison  is  what  they  dread.  I  do  not  think  that  upon  the  whole  the 
reclamation  of  the  prisoners  is  looked  for  so  much  as  giving  them  a  wholesome  fear  of 
what  the  consequences  of  their  crime  will  be.  I  spoke  with  the  chief  warders,  with  the 
ordinary  warders,  and  with  the  prisoners  themselves,  and  I  concluded  that  it  was  the 
deterrent  influences  of  the  prison  upon  the  convict,  and  the  great  care  taken  to  prevent 
the  young  from  falling  into  criminal  ranks,  that  caused  the  great  falling  off  in  the  criminal 
ranks — the  decrease  of  crime  in  England  and  Scotland.  At  Aberdeen  I  spent  some  time 
with  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  and  with  several  of  the  bailies.  I  visited  the  gaol,  the  poor- 
house,  the  industrial  school,  and  the  Old  Mill  Reformatory.  I  went  to  St  x^icholas  poor- 
house,  and  I  found  in  that  a  number  of  the  milder  class  of  lunatics — persons  who  were 
not  bad  enough  to  be  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  I  found  also  a  number  of  boys  and  girls 
who  were  to  be  tried  for  offences,  and  who,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  gaol,  were  sent  to 
the  poorhouse.  Little  girls  were  put  in  with  aged  paupers  and  the  boys  were  put  in  also 
with  the  aged  male  paupers.  There  was  nothing  bad  about  the  surroundings,  and  I  thought  it 
a  great  deal  better  to  deal  with  the  poor  people  in  this  way  than  to  have  them  in  the 
gaols  as  we  have.  Then  I  visited  the  old  prison,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland.  It  is 
remarkably  well  kept,  very  clean,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the 
prisoners  there.  They  invariably  told  me  that  it  was  the  last  time  they  would  be  found 
in  an  establishment  of  that  kind  ;  that  when  their  time  expired  they  were  not  coming 
back  again.  1  met  a  number  of  very  intelligent  men  in  all  the  prisons  and  many  of  them 
told  me  they  were  driven  there  through  force  of  circumstances.  I  went  back  to  Edinburgh 
and  visited  the  industrial  school  there,  originally  Dr.  Guthrie's  ragged  school.  I  met  a 
number  of  bright  looking  boys  and  girls  in  nice  clothes  coming  along  the  road.  They 
were  from  the  institution— were  going  to  see  their  friends  or  relations.  I  mu*t  have 
passed  forty  or  fifty  of  them  going  along  in  twos  and  threes.  I  went  over  the  institution 
with  Mr.  Henderson,  the  superintendent.  All  was  perfection  so  far  as  cleanliness  went, 
and  they  are  doing  excellent  work  there.  I  learned  from  him  that  nearly  all  his  boys 
were  apprenticed  to  mercantile  houses  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  They  went 
to  shipping,  some  of  them  into  the  merchant  marine  and  into  the  navy.  There  is  a  gre*t 
difficulty  in  getting  them  into  the  navy  now.  A  large  number  of  the  boys  enlist  into  the 
army.  The  fife  bands  go  all  over  the  country  and  the  boys  are  greatly  attracted  by  the 
music.  They  have  an  excellent  calisthenic  class  at  this  institution.  The  effect  of  these 
exercises  upon  the  boys  is  splendid.  They  develop  their  muscles  and  give  them  a  better 
carriage  and  bearing.  Whatever  there  is  of  latent  good  in  the  boys  these  exercises  help 
to  bring  out  and  fit  them  to  take  a  high  level  at  the  time  they  leave  the  institution  to 
enter  the  army,  the  merchant  marine,  or  to  engage  in  the  mercantile  institutions  of  the 
country. 

• 

Q.  What  industries  do  they  follow  there  ?  A.  Tailoring,  shoem  iking,  carpentering, 
gardening.  The  boys  have  a  good  education.  They  bring  them  up  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
standard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  instruction  they  have  in  morals  and  religion  ?     A.  At  this 

Institution  in  Edinburgh  they  are  Protestant  boys,  but  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  insti- 

tution  for  boys  there,  too ;  it  i*  quite  a  &\stan&ft  Itom  ttaa  <afc^Www*r%  and  I  did  not 
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visit  it.  Mr.  Henderson  said  they  found  themselves  able  to  accomplish  better  work  by 
having  these  Protestant  boys  under  Protestant  teachers  and  the  Catholic  boys  under 
Catholic  teachers.  There  was  no  conflict  of  authority.  Both  parties  preferred  the 
separation.  I  met  several  prominent  gentlemen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  there 
and  they  all  told  me  they  preferred  this.  After  leaving  Edinburgh  I  went  back  to 
London,  and  I  went  out  first  of  all  to  visit  the  homes  at  Swanlea  and  Farmingham,  with 
Mr.  Clark,  Secretary  of  the  Institution  at  Farmingham.  I  found  the  home  an  excellent 
establishment  under  splendid  supervision.  After  dinner  the  boys  were  congregated  in 
the  gymnasium,  a  very  large  building.  They  have  a  band  there  and  a  large  number  of  the 
smaller  boys  sang  to  us  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  attention  bestowed  to  this  branch  of 
culture.  Some  of  the  boys  afterwards  went  through  calisthenic  exercises.  The  Farming- 
ham  boys  are  such  as  are  picked  up  in  the  courts.  An  agent  of  the  homes  attends  the 
courts  in  London,  and  when  a  boy  is  brought  before  a  magistrate  he  asks  if  any  one  will 
take  charge  of  him,  and  the  agent  of  the  homes  at  once  says  he  will  do  so.  They  keep 
these  boys  as  we  keep  ours  at  the  Reformatory.  They  are  cared  for  there  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  then  are  apprenticed  out  in  m  -rcanttle  houses  in  England. 
Each  boy  when  he  leaves  the  institution  gets  an  outfit.  At  Swanlea  the  arrangements 
are  the  same,  but  the  boys  at  Swanlea  have  parents  or  relatives  who  pay  twenty  pounds 
a  year  for  them  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  trained  and  educated.  Of  course 
there  are  none  of  the  criminal  class  there.  I  should  say  that  at  Farmingham  they  were 
very  beautiful  boys — 240  or  250  lads  with  bright  faces  and  smart  appearance ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Clark  assures  me  that  they  are  taken  from  the  lower  strata  of  London  society.  The 
system  of  treatment  there  completely  transforms  them.  Mr.  Clark  said  that  only  a  very 
small  number  of  the  boys  went  wrong. 

Q.  Are  many  of  the  boys  put  on  farms  1  A.  A  few,  but  not  very  many.  After 
leaving  these  establishments  I  visited  the  homes  for  discharged  prisoners,  and  poorhouses. 
One  of  these  homes  is  specially  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wheatley,  who  is  a  great  success 
in  dealing  with  boys  and  men.  They  take  prisoners  into  these  homes  and  find  them  em- 
ployment until  they  can  get  steady  employment  elsewhere.  Their  diet  is  very  plain,  and 
their  work  shops  are  plain,  and  cheaply  provided  for  in  every  way  ;  but  still  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  in  view.  These  lads  are  found  employment  outside  in  the  day  time,  but  they 
have  to  go  back  to  the  home  every  night  and  sleep  there.  They  give  up  their  earnings  to 
the  institution,  and  if  their  earnings  are  more  than  sufficient  for  their  maintenance  the 
surplus  is  kept  for  them  until  they  leave  the  institution  altogether. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  institution  1  A.  St.  Giles'  Mission  Home.  Then  I  visited 
Newgate  Prison  ;  but  there  are  no  occupants  in  Newgate  now.  They  have  changed  it 
internally  but  they  preserve  still  one  of  the  old  vaults  where  they  used  to  put  the  prisoners 
down  underground ;  the  place  is  just  like  a  vault,  and  it  shews  the  kind  of  prison  life  they 
had  in  the  old  times.  I  next  visited  Holloway  Prison,  a  very  large  establishment  and 
very  beautiful,  and  it  is  kept  very  clean.  There  is  no  industrial  work  carried  on  there 
different  from  the  others.  Fender-making,  mat-making,  tailoring,  shoe- making  and  cook- 
ing were  the  principal  employments.  On  the  same  day  I  visited  Pentonville,  a  convict 
prison  and  saw  the  tread-mill  in  operation.  Pentonville  is  a  very  beautiful  prison.  There 
were  700  inmates  when  I  was  there.     I  went  through  a  ie^r  of  the  cells. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  cells  ?  A.  700  cubic  feet  space  is  allowed  for  each.  They 
are  about  twelve  feet  deep,  about  eight  feet  in  width,  and  quite  high. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  they  on  the  mill  ?  A.  Ninety  men.  They  walk  fifteen 
minutes  and  rest  five.  It  is  most  laborious  work.  Each  man  stands  in  a  box  and  has 
no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  man  beside  him.  The  old  convicts  know  how  to  take 
it  easy.  They  were  all  perspiring  terribly  when  I  saw  them.  They  grind  their  own  wheat 
in  this  way.  They  give  them  bread  there  made  of  wheat  flour  mixed  with  bran.  It 
makes  a  good  healthy  food  but  our  fellows  would  not  take  it.  The  majority  of  the 
prisoners  are  isolated  but  some  were  associated  and  had  opportunity  for  conversation  witK 
each  other.  These  were  in  the  associate  room,  tailors,  shc>e-m*k^T^\^VTtt^^^ 
The  warden  said  that  these  men  had  all  good  cx>ii4uc*,mw>»>*TA^^  «&«* 
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vailed  aniongt  them.  There  was  very  little  conversation  going  on.  The  dietary  is  ex- 
ceedingly plain.  The  dinner  consisted  of  very,  very  thin  soup  and  this  bread  I  have 
spoken  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Under  the  Crofton  system  the  men  for  the  first  three  months  were  kept  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  ;  if  they  behaved  themselves  the  diet  was  improved  in  the  next  three 
months,  and  after  the  third  three  months  they  got  full  prison  fare.  For  the  first  three 
months  they  got  the  most  distasteful  kind  of  work,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  idea 
at  Pentonville  1  A.  I  think  that  you  can  find  no  substitute  for  the  tread-mill.  Nothing 
that  I  could  conceive  is  so  severe  as  the  tread-mill. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  the  diet  as  sufficient  ?  A*  They  told  me  it  was  sufficient,  but  it 
was  even  at  the  best  a  very  light  diet  indeed.  They  baked  just  a  little  bit  of  a  loaf  for 
their  dinner  like  a  penny  roll,  not  much  more.  Their  dietary  is  not  much  more  than  half 
of  ours.  After  visiting  Pentonville  I  went  to  the  Holborn  Union  Workhouse.  There 
they  have  a  Board  of  Commissioners  who  visit  what  is  called  the  Union  one  week,  and 
what  is  called  the  workhouse  part  of  the  Union  every  second  week.  This  Board  meets 
once  every  week.  There  is  not  much  for  them  to  do,  but  there  is  a  capital  opportunity 
for  their  having  a  day's  outing,  and  they  have  a  good  time.  In  the  Union  part  of  the 
building  I  found  a  great  many  children  of  all  ages  from  infancy.  A  very  lax  and  loose 
system  I  found  prevailing.  Parents  might  leave  their  children  there ;  little  boys  and  big 
girls  were  all  running  about ;  and  I  saw  more  evidences  there  of  unclean  immoral  life  of 
the  parents  than  I  saw  anywhere  else.  In  speaking  with  the  superintendent  and  the 
teachers  I  found  that  they  could  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  if  the  law  were  such  that 
they  could  keep  a  child  so  many  years,  but  the  child  could  be  taken  out  at  any  moment. 
Matters  seemed  to  be  very  mixed  up  in  that  way  in  England. 

Dr.  R08EBRUGH. 

Q.  What  part  of  London  does  this  refer  to  1  A.  The  vestry  district  of  Holborn.  The 
vestry  seems  to  control  that  part ;  they  have  a  great  deal  of  power  over  the  water,  gas, 
sewage,  and  so  on.  Then  I  went  out  of  the  Union  part  of  the  establishment  to  what  they 
called  the  workhouse  and  I  found  that  very  well  managed,  kept  very  clean,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  lady  who  was  admirably  adapted  for  her  position  as  matron.  Tbey  did 
a  large  amount  of  laundry  work,  and  a  good  deal  of  dressmaking  was  carried  on  by  the 
women.  I  found  in  the  workhouse  a  great  many  young  and  middle  aged  men  who  ought 
to  be  working,  and  I  asked  them  why  they  were  not  in  some  profitable  employment.  In- 
variably the  answer  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  work.  There  are  ten  laboring  men 
in  London  for  one  who  is  wanted,  and  so  there  is  only  a  living  for  one  man  to  be  divided 
amongst  ten.  They  let  them  go  just  as  they  please  ;  chopping  a  little  wood,  and  doing 
odd  jobs  while  they  are  there.  At  this  institution  there  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
600  men,  women  and  children. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  Before  going  away  from  this  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  saw  anything  of  the 
truant  schools,  or  of  the  day  industrial  schools  there  ?  A.  I  did  not  visit  any  of  these. 
The  truth  is  that  I  got  tired  out  and  became  satiated  with  these  establishments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  could  see  there  appeared  to  be  general  satisfaction  as  regards  the 

manner  in  which  the  gaols  are  worked  now  1    A.  Oh,  yes.     Not  only  the  governors,  but 

all  the  warders,  appeared  to  be  much  pleased  with  the  present  system.     I  was  about  to 

say  that  I  wanted  to  see  London  life,  so  I  went  down  into  some  of  the  lowest  parts  in  the 

great  city.     I  put  myself  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  most  wretched  specimens  of 

humanity,  and  as  in  the  workhouse  and  in  the  gaols,  I  found  there  that  the  worst  speci- 

wens  of  the  human  race  were  the  victims  of  intemperance.     Intemperance  has  a  great 

deal  to  do  with  the  vast  volume  of  destitution  in  London.     There  are  of  course  other 

things  th&t  have  to  be  taken  into  account,    TOinrcroc  oxkft\a»s3LS&  twll^  needed  you  will 
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find  ten,  and  one  can  hardly  help  being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  criminality  follows 
this  state  of  overcrowding  and  poverty.  This  is  not  of  coarse  true  to  the  extent  now  that 
it  used  to  be,  because  there  are  so  many  of  these  people  who  are  well  looked  after.  There 
are  so  many  poorhouses  for  the  destitute.  There  are  so  many  missionaries  of  all  religious 
denominations  working  amongst  the  people,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  cared  for  in 
some  way  or  other.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Superintendent  of  the  detective  force  in  Lon- 
don, said  to  me,  "  You  would  be  surprised  how  few  there  are  who  are  not  visited  by 
missionaries  and  who  are  not  cared  for  in  some  way  or  other/'  and  the  effect  of  the  atten- 
tion and  visitation  is  the  constant  lifting  up  of  the  lowest  strata. 

Q.  Does  this  not  create  a  spirit  of  dependence  upon  these  agencies  1  A.  It  does 
with  some,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  you  would  suppose. 

Q.  Do  they  seem  to  care  to  do  any  work  1     A.  Oh,  yes  ;  if  they  could  get  it. 

Dr.  Bosbbrugh. 

Q.  You  believe  that  children  are  well  looked  after  now  1  A.  Yes,  I  do  ;  and  this 
very  fact  of  looking  after  children,  bringing  them  before  the  courts  for  trivial  offences  in 
order  to  take  charge  of  them  afterwards,  makes  the  number  of  arrests  and  convictions 
much  larger  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  no  convictions 
for  truancy,  but  now  the  number  is  very  great. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  cellular  system  has  been  effective  in  reducing  crime  ?  A. 
Yes.  It  is  claimed,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the  cellular  system  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  decrease  of  criminality  since  1878. 

The  Chairman. 

Q  Take  a  local  prison  with  a  couple  of  hundred  prisoners  in  it,  how  are  the  inmates 
exercised  and  aired  ?  A.  They  have  a  square  ;  in  a  spot  in  the  centre  of  it  an  officer  takes  a 
place,  and  then  there  are  walks  laid  out  for  the  men  six  feet  apart.  They  are  about  two 
paces  apart  one  way,  and  at  least  six  teet  apart  the  other  way.  The  men  are  called  out 
by  number,  and  they  always  keep  them  in  such  a  position  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
association.     They  are  not  allowed  to  converse  at  all,  although  they  are  in  the  same'  yard. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  respect  to  those  at  work  in  the  domestic  departments  ?  A.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  association  there.  On  asking  this  question  of  the  Chief  Warder  at 
Pentonville  I  found  that  only  selected  prisoners  were  allowed  there. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  cellular  confinement  for  long  periods  on  the  men 
mentally  1  A.  Most  of  the  warders  told  me  it  never  resulted  in  insanity  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  I  may  say  that  I  enquired  as  to  the  extent  of  secret  vice  in  the  institutions 
there  and  I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that  there  was  very  little  of  it  indeed.  I  enquired  both 
at  the  institutions  for  boys  and  the  girls'  schools  as  well  Knowing  that  we  have  such  an 
amount  of  secret  vice  which  is  destructive  both  physically  and  mentally  to  men  and  boys, 
I  gave  special  attention  to  this,  and  found  that  in  England  and  Scotland  it  was  scarcely 
known  amongst  them.     They  have  been  able  there  to  keep  this  thoroughly  down. 

Q.  What  is  the  system  of  inspection  there  ?  A.  There  is  a  board  of  Commissioners 
who  visit  the  prisons,  and  everything  is  submitted  to  this  board. 

Q.  Is  this  a  local  or  Government  board  ?  A.  There  is  a  board  for  Scotland  and  one  for 
England  and  one  for  Ireland;  and  there  are  special  visitors  under  the  boards  in  connection 
with  the  reformatory  schools.  I  know,  because  I  went  down  to  the  training  ship  Cornwall 
with  one  of  them.  I  think  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  in  each  county  appoints  a  com- 
mittee of  their  own  body  to  visit  the  prisons.  These  magistrates  are  visitors  ex-officio, 
and  they  record  their  opinions  in  the  visitors'  books. 

Dr.  R08BRRUGH. 

Q.  Some  believe  that  there  would  be  an  improvement  in  \»Y«>  «^*fc«n^  Vdl  ^jtc^wc^^x 
instead  of  having  one  or  two,  or  more  inspector*,  titer*  ^?«t*  *xl  iAnSbbc^  \*»x^  ^X  <*s«sa 
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sionera  appointed,  who  would  have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  prisons  ;  and  state  institutions 

of  that  character.     The  board  to  be  somewhat  analagous  to  what  they  have  in  the  State 

of  Ohio  ;  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government  for  five  years  ;  to  consist  of  mien  specially 

selected  for  their  fitness  for  the  position,  and  entirely  non  political.     What  do  you  think 

of  this  ?     A    I  found  that  they  had  a  board  of  commissioners  in  many  of  the  states  over 

the  border  and  in  England,  and  these  commissioners  invariably  look  after  their  work  very 

closely  and  do  it  very  well     There  was  a  unanimous  expression   of  satisfaction  with  the 

system  under  which  the  work  was  done  in  Great  Britain.     All  the  people  who  had  given 

attention  to  penology  that  I  spoke  to  were  unanimous  in  speaking  of  it  in  terms  of  the 

highest  commendation.     As  to  our  own  prisons  we  have  always  been  under  very  good 

inspection  here,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  working  of  the 

institution  if  there  were  a  board  of  commissioners  to  advise  upon  matters  affecting  the 

management.     Many  things  that  a  board  might  be  able  to  accomplish  cannot  be  done  now. 

It  might  be  an  advantage  to  the  Government  and  an  advantage  to  the  institution  if  there 

were  a  board  of  commissioners.     Not  that  I  am  finding  fault  with  the  present  system, 

because  it  has  worked  remarkably  well ;  but  there  would  be  an  advisory  board  who  would 

be  able  to  consult  with  each  other,  instead  of  having  things  l»ft  to  one  individual 

now. 


Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  there  had  been  an  advisory  board  appointed  ten  years 
ago  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  this  Commission  ?  A.  I  do.  I  quite  agree 
with  you.  A  good  working  board  of  commissioners  would  have  taken  hold  of  the  matter. 
You  could  not  expect  one  inspector  to  be  able  to  look  after  all  the  institutions  so 
thoroughly  as  a  board  would  do  He  could  not  really  do  the  work  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  board  of  commissioners  would  do  it,  that  is,  a  board  consisting  of  men  free  from  political 
bias,  and  not  trammelled  by  hindrances  of  that  kind.  I  should  anticipate  from  the 
appointment  of  such  a  board  good  results. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  a  general  board  of  commissioners  or  of  a  local  advisory 
board  for  the  Reformatory  at  Penetanguishene  and  other  establishments?  A.  I  would 
say  if  you  are  going  to  appoint  a  board  of  commissioners,  one  board  should  take  the  over- 
sight of  all  the  institutions  of  the  Province.  You  will  get  them  more  effectively 
managed.  You  will  get  a  more  complete  system.  The  board  should  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  Reformatory,  the  Central  Prison,  the  gaols,  and  industrial  schools,  if  they  are  to 
be  established  by  the  Government. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  Would  you  include  lunatic  asylums  ?  A.  No ;  they  are  under  a  different  system. 
There  is  no  need  whatever  of  a  board  of  commissioners  for  them.  The  institutions  are 
entirely  different  and  have  to  be  conducted  on  different  principles.  You  have  to  work 
on  general  principles  in  dealing  with  pauperism  and  crime,  and  you  have  also  to  accom- 
plish, if  you  possibly  can,  the  reformation  of  the  individual.  I  know  that  if  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  system  were  to  be  adopted  at  the  Central  Prison,  I  would  not  like  to  see 
one  inspector  undertake  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  parole  principle.  There 
ought  to  be  some  properly  constituted,  fully  qualified  body  to  deal  with  that.  If  the 
indeterminate  sentence  were  introduced,  the  board  of  commissioners  would  be  a  necessity, 
and  if  they  are  to  have  great  powers  imposed  upon  them  they  would  change  to  a  very 
large  extent  the  present  system  of  management  You  would  then  require  to  have  a 
superior  class  of  government  officers  in  all  the  institutions,  men  who  would  not  be  eye 
servants,  but  who  would  be  thoroughly  efficient  and  who  would  faithfully  discharge  their 
duties  all  the  way  through. 

Q.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  cellular  system  1     A.  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  it ; 
judging  from  what  I  saw  in  England,  I  am  strongly  impressed  in  its  favour. 

Q.   Would  you  also  be  in  favour  of  cells  for  the  separate  confinement  of  prisoners  in 

the  Central  Prison  1     A.  Yes,  we  get  a  percenter  ol  men  \b\st*  ^who  are  not  fit  to  be 

associated  with  other  men  at  all.    Their  iit&ieiififc  \*  \»A  m^  ^  &\^\^\^\tf&\k^ 
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would  be  all  right  if  they  were  kept  by  themselves.  I  know  that  I  could  accomplish  a 
great  deal  more  if  I  had  cells  into  which  I  could  put  these  men,  giving  them  employment 
and  keeping  them  entirely  away  from  association  with  others. 

Q.  How  many  such  cells  would  you  recommend  in  order  to  introduce  the  system 
there  ?    A.  I  should  recommend  the  erection  of  about  fifty  cells. 

Q.  In  a  building  capable  of  extension  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  state  that  in  the  reformatories  of  Great  Britian  there  is  absolute  separation 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Would  you  recommend  this  to  be  adopted  here  ?  A.  Oh, 
yes,  for  the  boys  and  girls  ;  of  course  you  will  understand  that  I  am  influenced  by  what  I 
saw  and  what  I  learned  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  I  would  strongly  recommend  this.  I 
am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  separation  of  the  two  religious  classes.  Each  class  should  be 
under  the  training  of  their  co-religionists  ;  much  better  work  would  be  accomplished. 
Supposing  you  had  a  board  of  commissioners  to  supervise  these  institutions,  such  a  board 
could  speak  with  far  more  frankness  and  firmness  with  the  heads  of  these  institutions, 
and  they  could  expect  them  to  deal  far  more  effectively  with  them  if  each  were  managed 
directly  by  a  head  who  was  in  thorough  sympathy  in  matters  of  religion  with  the  inmates. 
My  own  experience  teaches  me  that  there  should  be  separation  in  these  establishments, 
indeed  I  do  not  know  but  it  would  be  better  in  the  prisons  I  should  like  to  say  that  of 
the  boys  at  Penetaguishene,  some  are  great  hulking  fellows,  but  under  the  English  system 
boys  are  not  retained  after  sixteen.  I  would  suggest  as  regards  Penetanguishene  that 
a  master  should  be  appointed  to  teach  them  calisthenics.  You  have  no  idea  how 
beneficial  the  result  of  this  has  been  in  the  institutions  I  have  visited.  It  lifts  the 
boys  up  at  once  and  calls  out  their  latent  qualities.  Then  I  would  say  with  regard 
to  punishment  that  I  have  been  strongly  opposed  all  along  to  dark  cell  punishment. 
I  would  not  put  a  man  or  boy  into  a  dark  cell  until  I  had  exhausted  every  other 
means  of  punishment.  Sometimes  they  will  not  do  this  work  or  that  and  set 
authority  at  defiance  and  there  is  no  alternative  but  this  mode  of  punishment ;  but  a 
boy  punished  in  that  way  will  become  emaciated  and  his  system  will  be  run  dowD.  I 
think  if  you  could  put  the  boys  or  the  men  who  are  inclined  to  become  incorrigible 
under  the  charge  of  a  sharp  officer  a  great  deal  more  would  be  accomplished  than 
under  the  present  system  of  punishment ;  of  course  I  would  make  the  punishment  severe 
without  reverting  to  the  harsh  means  I  have  spoken  of. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society?  A. 
Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  You  think  that  we  should  extend  the  principle  of  industrial  schools  in  the 
province?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  we  should  have  a  reformatory  similar  to  Elmira  for  the 
province  ?  A.  Yes,  but  the  Dominion  would  naturally  take  this  up.  The  men  sent 
to  that  institution  would  be  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  It  would  be  too  burden- 
some for  the  province. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  suggested  that  we  should  have  an  industrial  inebriate  asylum. 
Do  you  approve  of  that  ?  A.  Yes.  I  think  I  have  mentioned  to  you  before  that  there  are  a 
certain  class  of  inebriates  who  should  be  removed  from  their  families  altogether  for  a 
time.  Employment  should  be  found  for  them  and  they  should  be  made  to  support  their 
families  while  under  detention.  This  is  not  impracticable  ;  it  can  be  done  and  it  would  be 
better  for  the  men  and  for  their  families  if  they  were  sent  up  on  an  indeterminate  sen- 
tence in  this  way.  It  would  cure  a  great  many  of  them  I  think  and  would  remove  a  great 
deal  of  poverty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Anglin. 

Q.  One  of  the  suggestions  made  was  that  you  should  have  the  inebriates  in  the 
Central  Prison  in  a  separate  part  of  the  building,  what  do  you  think  of  that\     &..  Y^xs^ 
you  would  require  to  have  a  medical  superintendent  over  Vfckftcc^  orc  *\i*xcs  t*X*>,0&k^  ^«^^ 
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have  to  be  a  resident  physican,  for  these  men  would  have  to  be  placed  under  medical 
treatment  as  well  as  discipline  and  work. 

Dr.  Rosebrugh. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  leads  to  drunkenness  ?  A.  I  think  most  of  it  is  due  to  want 
of  power  of  will.  They  tell  me — those  poor  fellows  that  I  speak  to — that  they  are  slaves 
to  it  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  leave  it  alone.  They  say  that  they  ean  go  on  all 
right  if  they  never  have  it,  but  once  they  taste  it  they  lose  all  control  over  themselves  and 
must  have  it.  Many  of  these  drunkards  are  really  good  men  ;  capital  workmen,  good 
prisoners  ;  in  fact  they  are  all  right  so  long  as  they  are  kept  in  confinement.  I  have  a 
man  with  me  now  who  has  been  I  do  not  know  how  often  in  the  prison.  He  is  a 
tailor,  a  really  first  class  tradesman.  I  never  have  to  rebuke  him,  or  to  find  fault 
with  him  for  anything.  He  does  everything  he  is  told,  is  most  exemplary  in  his  con- 
duct, conforms  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations,  but  when  he  goes  outside,  and  his  term 
expires  on  the  first  of  January,  he  becomes  an  intolerable  nuisance.  He  says  himself, 
"  I  am  better  in  prison  far  than  if  I  were  outside  When  I  go  out  nobody  cares  for  me, 
and  I  like  drink  and  it  gets  the  better  of  me."  This  is  very  sad,  and  I  know  that  it  is 
true  with  a  great  many  others.  The  best  thing  for  them  is  to  shut  them  up  for  a  long 
period,  and  by  that  means  and  with  a  proper  system  of  treatment,  you  may  strengthen 
their  will-power  so  that  when  they  leave  they  will  be  able  to  resist  temptation  and 
will  be  qualified  to  earn  their  livelihood  as  honest  respectable  men. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  13th,  1890. 

Present. — J.  W.  Langmuir,  Esq.,  Chairman ;  Hon.  Ohas.  Drury,  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin. 

Miss  Craig,  Acting, Matron  of  the  girls'  department  of  the  State  Industrial  School, 
Rochester,  gave  evidence. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  establishment  ?     A.  Four  years  last  May. 

Q.  How  many  girls  have  you  in  the  institution  now?     A.  134. 

Q.  How  many  distinct  classifications  have  you?  A.  Three.  Primary,  first  and 
second  divisions.  Our  primary  class  is  supposed  to  consist  of  young  girls  from  seven  to 
twelve  who  have  been  committed  for  petty  larceny  chiefly.  Some  of  them  have  not 
committed  offences  of  any  kind  They  are  in  for  vagrancy.  They  are  children  whose 
parents  are  not  responsible  for  them.     Some  of  them  are  orphans. 

Q.  What  is  your  next  classification?  A.  The  first  divison girls  are  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  These  differ  entirely  from  the  primary  in  the  degree  of  crime. 
To  a  certain  extent  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  morally  bad  before  they  come  to  the 
institution.     A  large  proportion  of  them  have  fallen. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  have  committed  some  kind  of  offence  in  every  instance — are 
prostitutes  in  some  cases  ?  A.  Not  in  this  division  The  second  division  is  constituted 
mostly  of  those  guilty  of  prostitution.  These  are  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  others, 
They  see  each  other  at  church  but  they  don't  mingle  at  church,  nor  are  they  allowed  to 
associate  in  any  way.  They  are  kept  separate  in  the  laundry  and  in  the  various  domestic 
departments. 

Q.  Do  you  succeed  in  keeping  up  a  perfect  classification  in  these  three  divisions  ? 
A.  I  think  we  do  succeed  very  welL 

Q.  So  that  there  is  no  fear  oi  corruption  1    k.  ^o    If  we  find  anything  of  that  kind 
we  immedately  transfer  the  person  who  \ia&  a  corrupt  Vb&mkka. 
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Q.  Do  all  attend  school?  A.  Yes,  every  division.  Each  division  has  its  school 
room  where  the  girls  are  taught.  The  primary  school  meets  in  the  afternoon  from  1.30 
to  3.30,  and  in  the  evening  from  5  to  7  o'clock.  The  same  amount  of  teaching  is  given 
to  the  first  division  and  the  second  division  have  school  frocd  5  until  a  quarter  to  eight  in 
the  evening. 

Q.  What  work  do  you  keep  the  girls  engaged  at?  A.  We  have  sewing  rooms, 
corridor  work  as  you  call  it,  which  consists  of  cleaning,  making  the  beds  and  such  like, 
and  we  have  dining  room  and  kitchen  woik 

Q.  The  work  you  do,  I  suppose,  includes  making  shiits  for  the  boys  and  the  bed- 
ding of  the  whole  institution  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  this  affords  you  sufficient  employment  for  the  whole  of  your 
inmates?     A.  Yes,  it  fills  up  the  time  entirely. 

Q.  Are  the  girls  in  the  primary  department  re-committed  very  frequently  ?  A.  I 
should  not  say  frequently,  but  occasionally  they  come  back. 

Q.  Do  those  of  the  first  and  second  division  come  back  more  frequently  ?  A.  I 
think  so.  It  arises  in  this  way.  They  go  out  to  work  and  some  of  them  do  not  suc- 
ceed, but  it  is  not  on  account  of  any  particular  crime  that  they  come  back  ;  it  is  more 
that  they  are  inefficient  to  do  the  work  required  of  them. 

Q.  Are  any  of  them  weak-minded  ?  A.  Some  of  them  are  not  as  brilliant  as  we 
would  like. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  that  these  should  so  frequently  come  in  and  go  out  of 
the  institution  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  I  am  sure.  It  seems  hard,  but  they  are  not  able 
to  do  anything  for  themselves  when  they  go  out. 

Q.  Can  they  take  care  of  themselves  ?  A.  We  generally  look  after  those  especi- 
ally and  don't  allow  them  to  go  out  until  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves ; 
but  we  sometimes  of  course  make  mistakes. 

Q.  I  observe  you  have  associate  dormitories  and  single  rooms.  Do  you  think  that 
the  associate  system  as  a  whole  for  girls  would  not  be  as  good  ?  A.  I  do  not.  Sometimes 
when  they  mingle  together  they  talk  over  things  that  they  should  not  talk  over ;  and 
sometimes  their  thoughts  and  words  drift  in  the  direction  of  crime. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  keeping  the  girls  separate  improves  them  morally  ?  A.  Yes,  of 
course,  we  always  maintain  a  strict  watch  over  them.  We  always  throw  all  doors 
open  so  that  the  lady  in  the  hall  who  has  charge  at  night  can  have  access  to  every 
sleeping  room.     The  doors  stand  open  all  night. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  separate  room  system  for  even  the  younger  inmates  ? 
A.  No,  I  think  for  very  small  children  section  rooms  should  be  provided. 

Q.  How  many  would  you  place  in  each?  A.  Four  in  a  large  room,  I  think, 
would  be  a  fair  number.  Three  would  be  as  many  as  we  would  desire  to  have  in  any  one 
of  our  sections,  but  if  the  rooms  were  larger  you  would  not  require  so  many  of  them. 

Q.  As  regards  the  large  associate  rooms,  how  many  would  you  put  in  them  ?  A.  They 
count  sixteen  in  one  of  the  sections,  but  I  think  if  there  were  fewer  it  would  be  better. 
The  greatest  number  of  girls  associated  in  one  room  should  be  twelve,  and  these  should 
be  all  young  girls  on  an  equality  morally,  for  this  reason  that  you  would  have  less  to  fear 
in  the  way  of  contamination.  Occasionally  wo  find  a  girl  who  is  very  good  and  who  has 
an  elevating  influence  over  the  others,  and  takes  an  interest  in  the  work.  We  would 
allow  such  girls  to  associate  with  others.     This  works  very  satisfactorily. 

Q.  At  what  age  would  you  have  separate  rooms  for  Q&ah  \ga\\     k~  K^w^^^*^ 
but  it  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  character  ol  t\&  ^gftY 
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Q.  Would  you  place  all  the  girls  in  your  number  two  division  in  one  dormitory  t 
A.  No,  I  would  not  approve  of  that  at  alL 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  s  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  crime  and  vice  amongst  young 
girls  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  parents  don't  look  after  them 
properly.  I  should  say  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  want  of  proper  homes,  and 
proper  care 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  come  to  the  institution  owing  to  drunkenness  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  1  A.  Yes,  a  great  many.  We  occasionally  have  had  children  who  come 
from  good  homes,  but  not  very  often. 

Q.  Do  many  come  from  farm  homes  1    A.  No  very  few. 

Q.  If  it  is  known  that  a  girl  is  going  to  the  bad,  is  she  visited  or  taken  in  hand 
by  any  association  before  she  is  committed  here  1  A.  I  have  never  known  anything  of 
that  kind.  I  believe  they  would  have  a  pretty  hard  time  if  they  were  to  take  them  all 
in  hand  in  this  way. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  try  some  plan  of  this  kind  before  putting 
the  girl  into  an  institution  and  familiarizing  her  with  institution  life  1  A.  Yes.  I  think 
it  would  be  very  desirable. 

Q.  Is  drunkenness  chiefly  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  crime  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Drunkenness  producing  poverty,  and  poverty  producing  crime.  Are  these  the 
links  in  the  chain  1    A.  I  think  that  is  largely  the  case. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  girls  who  have  gone  astray  are  likely  to  be  induced  to 
lead  a  proper  life  again  ?     A.  We  have  several  instances  of  those  who  have. 

• 

Q.  What  means  do  you  take  to  supervise  them  after  they  leave  the  institution  ?  A. 
It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  to  look  after  them  when  they  are  placed  out. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and  speaking  generally,  do  you  think  that  any  large  number  of 
those  who  have  fallen  are  lively  to  be  reclaimed  ?  Do  many  of  them  remain  virtuous  after 
they  leave  your  care,  or  do  they  go  wrong  again  ?  A.  I  have  not  been  in  this  position 
long  enough  to  pay  very  close  attention  to  this  subject.  I  have  not  had  the  means  of 
finding  out  how  they  have  done  after  they  have  left. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  get  your  views  although  merely  speaking  in  a  general  way.  Have 
you  found  a  great  many  of  them  keep  in  the  paths  of  virtue  ?  A.  A  great  many  do  keep  in 
the  paths  of  virtue.  I  have  heard  the  chaplain  say  that  a  very  considerable  number  of 
them  do. 


William  W.  Murray  gave  evidence. 
The  Chairman. 

Q.  You  are  the  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester? 
A.  Yes.  I  was  appointed  on  the  20th  of  October  last,  when  I  took  the  place  of  Mr. 
Washington.  Prior  to  that  I  was  assistant  superintendent  for  two  years,  and  prior  to  that 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  technological  department. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  institution  altogether  ?     A.  Five  years  next  Feb- 
ruary.    I  started  the  first  shop.     No  assistant  has  been  appointed  since  I  have  been  ift^ 
charge.  ^ 

Q.    What  number  of  boys  have  you  in  this  institution.     A.  639. 

Q.  How  many  girls  ?    A.  134. 
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Q.  How  many  classifications  have  you  in  the  boys'  department 1  A.  We  have  first 
and  second  divisions,  and  the  primary  ;  the  same  as  in  the  female  department ;  but  we 
cannot  say  that  we  have  any  distinct  classification,  as  the  boys  are  allowed  to  congregate, 
that  is,  those  in  the  first  and  second  divisions.  Those  in  the  primary  school  are  entirely 
separate. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  those  in  the  primary  school  and  those  in  the  first 
division  ?  A.  The  boys  in  the  primary  school  are  committed  for  truancy  and  vagrancy 
and  petty  offences — boys  that  are  not  masturbators.  Just  as  soon  as  we  hear  of  a  boy 
doing  any  harm  in  this  department  we  take  him  right  out  of  it  In  this  department  the 
boys  are  kept  regularly  at  school  and  at  military  work.  These  boys  do  no  industrial  work 
beyond  keeping  the  house  clean. 

Q.  Are  these  committed  to  the  primary  school  1    A.  All  boys  are  committed  to  the 
institution,  and  the  superintendent  selects  the  boys  who  go  to  the  primary  department. 

Q.  Are  the  children  in  all  cases  brought  up  in  the  open  court  before  a  magistrate  and 
charged  with  offences  1    A.  There  is  no  private  examinations. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  good  system  to  have  boys  and  girls  in  one  institution  f 
A.  I  don't.     I  think  they  ought  to  be  under  different  organizations  entirely. 

Q.  How  many  industrial  departments  have  you  in  the  institution  ?  A.  There  are  a 
great  many  different  kinds  of  work  going  on ;  first,  we  will  say,  there  is  the  domestic 
department ;  then  there  is  the  laundry  work,  the  bakery ;  the  majority  of  those  who 
serve  a  full  term  go  out  to  that  trade.  This  comes  under  the  heading  of  technological.  In 
the  bakery,  the  kitchen  and  the  domestic  work  we  employ  from  75  to  80  boys.  The 
domestic  work,  the  kitchen  and  the  bakery  are  one  department  of  industrial  employ- 
ment.    Then  we  have  a  number  of  boys  employed  in  keeping  the  corridors  clean. 

Q.  Have  you  instructors  in  each  of  these  departments  1  A.  Yes,  we  have  a  baker  and 
cook,  and  certain  boys  have  instructions  in  these  departments.  Then  there  is  the  foundry, 
that  is  technological  We  have  twelve  employed  there  under  one  instructor.  In  the 
blacksmith's  shop  we  have  twenty-two,  bat  the  work  is  simply  carried  out  for  instruction 
in  technology  under  one  man.  There  is  the  pattern  shop,  where  the  wood  patterns  for 
the  foundry  are  made. 

Q.  How  many  boys  have  you  in  each  industrial  department]  A.  Fourteen 
in  the  pattern  shop  under  one  instructor.  The  carpenter's  department  comes 
next  with  thirty-three  boys  altogether.  There  is  a  separate  master  there.  We 
have  one  instructor  who  looks  after  twenty-four  boys,  and  then  we  have  a  man 
connected  with  the  institution  who  looks  after  the  repairs.  He  takes  the  boys  who 
have  graduated  from  the  carpenter's  shop  and  directs  the  work  in  this  depart- 
ment. Then  there  comes  the  tailoring,  at  which  we  have  about  forty  boys.  We  have 
twenty-eight  boys  who  do  repairs — mending  and  patching — these  are  in  addition  to  the 
forty,  so  that  we  have  about  sixty  boys  altogether  at  work  in  the  tailoring  department 
at  repairs  and  everything  else.  Then  we  have  twenty-eight  boys  in  the  shoe  shop.  We 
have  a  machine  shop,  where  they  make  machinery.  Thirteen  of  the  brightest  and  most 
intelligent  boys  are  in  this  branch.  Then  we  have  the  mason's  shop.  We  give  techno- 
logical instruction  in  masonry,  brick  work,  plastering,  and  work  ot  that  description.  This 
comprises  the  entire  industrial  department  with  the  exception  of  the  primary  school. 

Q.  Do  you  aim  at  giving  every  boy  a  knowledge  of  some  trade  or  industry  ]  A.  We  take 
larger  boys  and  try  to  teach  them  trades,  but  the  first  division  boys  are  too  small  to  learn 
trades.  We  give  them  a  sort  of  manual  training,  a  small  smattering  of  work,  but  of  course 
we  cannot  teach  them  trades. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  when  they  leave  the  institution  the  boys  are  able  to  m&kfe  tkaxc 
living  with  the  knowledge  of   trades  that  they  acquire  hat^t     K.  X«&.    "VW*^  ^^SL*' 
great  number  of  letters  sent  to  the  Managers  by  \>oya  Nj\ioW%\d\.  >3&*Sxax*>&»&m*~        ** 
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is  one  written  by  a  boy  who  graduated  in  the  woodwork  department.  He  says  he  is  now 
earning  three  and  a  half  dollars  a  day  and  is  employed  at  the  erection  of  a  large  hospital. 
A  great  many  letters  have  been  received  from  other  boys  to  the  same  effect.  Some  from 
the  machine  shop  and  some  from  the  pattern  shop ;  some  from  other  branches  of  the 
institution.  Here  is  one  from  a  boy  who  worked  in  the  machine  shop.  He  came  here 
a  tall,  overgrown  country  youth,  who  didn't  seem  to  have  anything  in  him.  We  put 
him  into  the  machine  shop  and  he  developed  into  a  competent  machinist.  He  is  young 
and  has  not  had  great  experience,  but  he  is  earning  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  as  a  locomotive 
engine  tender. 

Q.  How  many  acres  of  land  have  you  in  connection  with  the  institution  1  A.  Forty- 
two. 

Q.  How  many  boys  do  you  employ  on  the  farm  ?    A.  About  nine  or  ten. 

Q.  What  are  your  ideas  of  farm  work  ?  A.  I  think  well  of  it.  We  have  a 
class  of  boys  who  are  feeble-minded.  They  are  healthy  boys  who  have  perhaps  for 
years  been  masturbators,  and  if  we  put  them  to  this  kind  of  work  it  seems  to  suit  them. 
Very  few  boys  care  to  remain  on  farms  Most  of  them  are  from  cities  and  towns,  and 
they  like  city  and  town  life  far  better  than  country  life. 

Q.  Have  attempts  ever  been  made  to  absorb  them  into  the  farming  population  ?  A. 
Yes.  There  are  a  certain  class  of  boys  who  don't  care  for  anything  else  but  farming,  and 
they  do  well  on  farms.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  boy  who  has  done  well  on  a  farm.  That 
boy  was  sent  to  us  from  a  country  district,  but  boys  that  are  sent  from  places  like  Syra- 
cuse, Buffalo  and  Rochester  do  not  care  about  going  on  farms. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  boys  who  come  to  you  appear  to  have  cultivated  vicious  habits, 
such,  for  instance,  as  whiskey  drinking  1  A.  Some  do.  Cigarette  smoking,  in  my  opinion, 
brings  more  boys  to  this  institution  than  whiskey.  Cigarette  smoking  does  a  great  deal 
of  harm  amongst  boys.  We  had  a  boy  here  who  became  actually  crazy.  When  he  was 
sent  here  he  would  not  go  to  bed  until  he  had  six  or  seven  cigarettes.  The  influence  this 
habit  hag  over  them  is  most  pernicious.  I  remember  a  boy  whose  father  brought  him 
here  because  he  could  do  nothing  with  him.  That  boy  went  on  like  a  maniac,  laughed 
and  cried,  and  made  piteous  appeals  for  one  more  cigarette.  The  cigarette  has  some  drug 
in  it  that  produces  this  craving. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  any  objection  is  made  by  the  labor  unions  and  outside  industries 
to  giving  boys  technical  instruction  in  some  trades  1  A.  We  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  but  we  have  had  a  little  in  finding  positions  here  in  the  city  for  some  of  the  boys 
after  we  have  thought  it  time  to  send  them  out ;  the  difficulty  did  not  amount  to  a  great 
deal.  You  see  our  boys  are  scattered  all  over.  They  come  from  different  cities  in  the 
State  and  from  country  towns.  One  boy  comes  from  Buffalo  and  work  is  found  for  him 
there,  and  the  unions  don't  trouble  to  ask  any  questions  about  the  matter. 

Q.  How  many  institutions  have  you  altogether  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  reforma- 
tory work  1  A.  We  have  two  more,  one  at  Randall's  Island  and  the  other  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  They  are  called  reformatories.  The  only  difference  between  this  institu- 
tion and  those  other  two  is  that  our  boys  are  taught  trades.  They  don't  teach  them  trades 
at  the  other  institutions.  Of  course  they  have  work  of  some  kind,  knitting,  cleaning  and 
so  on. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  number  that  they  care  for  ?  A.  I  think  the  population 
at  Randall's  Island  Reformatory  is  between  700  and  800,  and  I  think  that  in  the  juvenile 
asylum  in  New  York  city  they  have  about  the  same  number — 750. 

Q.  And  you  have  about  750  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.   What  authorities  commit  ?    A.  Judges,  magistrates,  justices  of  the  peace. 

Q.  And  the  children  are  committed  to  t\&  to&p&&n*  \x»\I\Vs&\<y&&  for  offences  named 
ia  the  law  1    A.  Yes,  air. 
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Q.  When  a  boy  commits  an  act  which  brings  him  into  one  of  these  institutions,  does  he 
become  a  ward  of  the  state  ?  A,  Yes,  and  this  wardship  continues  until  he  reaches  his 
twenty-first  year. 

Q.  Oan  the  managers  of  the  institution  bring  a  boy  back  to  it  after  he  leaves  ?  A.  Yes. 
At  any  time  between  the  period  of  his  release  and  the  time  he  reaches  twenty-one  years. 

Q.  When  a  boy  is  committed  who  has  the  authority  to  pronounce  him  fit  to  go  out  ? 
A.  The  disciplinary  officer  or  superintendent,  who  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  time  a  boy  is 
fit  to  go  out. 

Q.  Have  you  a  Board  of  Management?  A.  Yes,  we  have  a  board  of  fifteen  gentle" 
men  who  live  in  the  city.  The  board  make  rules,  and  they  see  that  a  boy  has  a  home  to 
go  to  before  he  leaves  the  institution.  The  chaplain  investigates  what  kind  of  a  home  it 
is,  or  whether  the  boy  has  any  home  or  not.  If  he  has  a  home  his  papers  are  sent  to  his 
parents  and  they  sign  an  agreement ;  and  send  down  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the 
boy's  fare  home.  Then  we  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  allowing  him  to  leave  the  insti- 
tution. If  he  does  not  do  right  we  bring  him  back  again.  The  chaplain  visits  the 
homes  of  the  boys  and  keeps  up  correspondence  with  them.  If  the  boy  comes  from  a 
distance  the  chaplain  ascertains  the  facts  from  the  clergymen  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
He  travels  a  good  deal,  makes  enquiries,  and  acts  between  the  boy  and  his  parents,  and 
the  boy  and  his  guardians,  and  frequently  when  he  finds  that  things  are  not  satisfactory 
he  has  to  bring  the  boy  back. 

Q.  What  other  concurring  authority  is  there  to  act  before  a  boy  is  released  by  the 
superintendent  ?     A.  There  is  the  chaplain  and  a  discharging  committee. 

Q.  Do  you  place  before  the  committee  the  boys  recommended  for  parole?  A.  No; 
only  when  the  parents  send  in  requests  for  release. 

Q.  Is  the  fitness  of  a  boy  to  go  out  determined  by  the  superintendent  and  chaplain  ? 
A.  I  won't  say  the  fitness  of  the  boy.  The  superintendent  determines  the  time  th*3  boy 
shall  go,  but  the  chaplain  determines  whether  he  shall  go  home  or  not.  He  ascertains 
this  by  correspondence  with  his  brother  pastors  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

Q.  You  never  absolutely  discharge  a  boy  until  he  is  of  age  ?  A.  No,  they  are  all 
paroled,  and  the  object  of  this  is  that  we  may  have  the  power  to  bring  a  boy  bick  the 
moment  he  lapses  into  criminal  courses. 

Q.  What  number  of  recommittals  have  you  ?  A,  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  any 
recommittals.     We  bring  all  back  who  misbehave  themselves.     They  are  not  recommitted. 

Q.  What  percentage  then  are  brought  back  ?  A.  I  think  I  may  say  we  have  20  per 
cent,  and  that  is  a  liberal  percentage.  These  are  brought  back,  some  because  they  have 
committed  faults,  and  others  because  they  have  been  badly  placed — because  perhaps 
their  parents  have  not  treated  them  as  they  ought  to  do. 

Q.  Have  you  power  of  apprenticing  under  the  statute  ?  A.  Yes  ;  but  we  have  not 
apprenticed  many.  We  have  only  applied  it  to  those  who  go  out  with  farmers,  and  in  many 
cases  they  have  done  well.  A  boy  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  institution  until  he  gets  a 
situation,  and  if  a  boy  is  not  suited  with  a  contractor,  or  with  the  man  he  is  working  for, 
whoever  he  may  be,  he  can  be  changed  by  consultation  with  the  chaplain. 

Q.  Has  the  boy  to  communicate  with  the  authorities  of  the  institution  if  he  wants  a 
change  of  place  while  on  parole  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  supervision  of  the  State  is  absolutely  continuous  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  is  attained  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  this  system  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  juveniles  dealt  with  in  the  New  York 
State  Reformatory?     A.  No,  different  institutions  have  different  ^\jwa&»    "V  ^»  x*fc» 
know  what  the  system  is  at  Randall's  Island,  ot  at  Vtoa  yxv«w\fc  *»j\wn.  *fc»^v  ^H.<sS*~ 
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Q.  In  addition  to  this  system  of  Reformatories  or  industrial  schools  for  juvenile 
delinquents,  are  there  any  protectories  1  A.  There  are  no  others  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  government.  There  is  a  protectory  at  Westchester,  and  one  at  Buffalo,  but  these 
are  under  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Q.  Who  appoints  the  board  of  this  institution?  A.  The  governor  of  the  State. 
They  are  appointed  for  four  years.  Most  of  the  board  are  held  over  ;  that  is,  the  members 
who  have  retired  have  been  retained  for  the  present,  for  there  have  been  some  changes  in 
the  institution  during  the  last  few  years  and  it  is  in  a  kind  of  transition  state  at  the  present. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  governor  wishes  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  board  just 
now. 

Q.  Do  they  hold  their  meetings  in  the  institution  ?     A.  Yes,  once  a  month. 

Q.  What  are  they  supposed  to  do  1  A.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  committee  work 
done  here.  The  visiting  committee  are  supposed  to  visit  the  institution  once  a  week  and 
report  upon  its  condition.  The  discharging  committee  look  after  the  discharges,  and  the 
petitions  for  the  release  of  boys.  Then  there  is  the  school  committee,  which  has  entirely 
to  do  with  the  educational  matters.  There  is  a  building  committee  which  looks  after 
matters  of  construction  ;  a  sanitary  committee  which  attends  to  everything  affecting  the 
health  of  the  inmates,  and  there  is  a  technological  committee  which  directs  the  training 
and  the  teaching  of  trades. 

Q.  Can  these  gentlemen  alter  the  systems  that  exist  in  the  institution  1  A.  Yes ; 
they  can  make  orders  for  whatever  alterations  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

Q.  Who  has  the  appointment  of  the  superintendent  and  the  doctor  1  A.  The  board. 
The  teachers  are  selected  by  the  school  committee  from  a  list  furnished  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Q.  Who  appoints  the  chief  instructor  1     A.  The  technological  committee. 

Q.  Supposing  an  improper  man  was  appointed,  what  st*ps  would  you  as  the  superin ' 
tendent  take  to  have  the  mistake  rectified  1  A.  I  would  report  at  once  to  the  president 
of  the  board.  The  president  generally  approves  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
superintendent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  have  fuller  authority  over  the  officers,  and  be  able 
to  maintain  better  discipline,  if  you  had  the  appointing  power  ?  A.  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  better.     I  think  the  discipline  would  be  better. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  securing  the  removal  of  any  person  who  is  inefficient, 
or  who  might  not  act  in  accord  with  your  ideas  ?  A.  No.  But  it  would  take 
me  some  little  time  as  things  are  at  present.  For  instance,  as  regards  one  of  the 
instructors  of  the  technological  branch,  it  would  be  difficult.  I  would  have  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  chairman  and  enquiries  would  have  to  be  made,  and  there  would  be 
some  delay  and  trouble  in  that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  power  to  suspend  an  officer  who  acts  improperly  ?  A.  I  have  no  power 
beyond  making  representations  to  the  board. 

Q.  Who  appoints  the  chaplains  1    A.  The  board. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  ?     A.  Two,  one  Protestant  and  -one  Catholic. 

Q.  How  long  have  the  present  chaplains  been  in  office  1  A.  They  have  been  here 
about  three  years. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  better  to  have  efficient  permanent  chaplains  for  such  an 
institution  as  this,  than  have  the  duties  performed  by  a  committee  of  ministers  in  the 
city  ?    A.  I  think  it  ia  far  better  to  \iavs  ^exmvn^X.  tta^aana. 
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Q.  *  What  are  the  duties  o!  the  chaplains  ?  A.  The  chaplains  are  supposed  to  investi- 
gate and  find  9tft,  as  soon  as  a  boy  arrives  at  that  stage  at  which  we  think  he  is  ready  to 
leave  the  institution  what  sort  of  a  home  he  has  ;  to  find  out  the  boy's  history.  To  keep 
up  correspondence  with  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  boy,  and  after  parole,  to  ascertain 
how  the  boy  is  conducting  himself  and  whether  matters  are  going  on  satisfactorily  between 
him  and  his  employer  if  he  is  placed  out  in  a  situation.  The  chaplains  also  superintend 
the  Sunday  school.  The  Catholic  chaplain  has  a  service  on  Sunday  mornings  at  9  o'clock ; 
the  Protestant  boys  go  to  Sunday  school  at  that  hour.  We  have  a  Protestant  service  at 
3  o'clock  ;  and  occasionally  on  Sunday  evenings  we  have  prayer  meetings. 

Q.  The  Protestants  and  Catholics  do  not  associate  during  the  services  1  A.  Occa- 
sionally. We  have  a  joint  service  of  song  sometimes,  and  when  we  do  the  superintendent 
presides. 

Q.  Then  do  the  chaplains  hold  week-day  services  as  well  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Have  you  any  readings  of  a  literary  kind,  amusing  and  instructive  1  A.  Yes. 
Then  we  have  other  amusements.  One  of  our  lady  teachers  went  to  Ireland  last  summer 
and  she  brought  a  great  many  views  with  her ;  so  we  have  lantern  views. 

Q.  I  suppose  your  chaplains  then  are  kept  fully  occupied  ?  A.  Yes,  they  have  their 
hands  full. 

Q.  Do  you  give  the  chaplains  the  right  to  approach  a  boy  in  the  workshop  or  any- 
where else  1  A.  They  have  that  right,  no  matter  what  ia  going  on ;  the  chaplain  is 
supposed  to  have  the  right  to  send  for  a  boy  for  consultation  as  frequently  as  he  thinks 
necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  authority  thus  vested  in  the  chaplains  has  a  bad  dis- 
ciplinary effect  ?     A.  No,  it  is  a  help. 

Q.  Would  you  place  this  same  power  in  the  hands  of  the  chaplains  in  any  new 
institution  if  you  had  the  entire  control  of  it  1     A.  Yes,  I  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  boys  are  amenable  to  the  personal  appeala  made  by  the 
chaplain  ?     A.  Yes,  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  In  dealing  with  boys,  do  they  sometimes  talk  to  the  boys  alone  and  give  them 
advice  and  instruction  ?  A.  I  sometimes  do  this  myself.  I  often  sit  up  till  ten  o'clock 
talking  with  a  boy  in  a  confidential  way. 

Q.  What  is  your  salary  1     A.  $2,500. 

Q.   What  is  the  salary  of  the  chaplains?     A.  $1,000  and  table. 

Q.  Have  they  residences  in  the  institution?  A.  Yes,  They  dine  with  the 
superintendent. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  location  of  the  institution  in  the  heart  of  the  city  is  an 
assistance  or  a  drawback  1  A.  It  is  a  drawback.  We  have  men  passing  here  who  throw 
up  literature  to  the  boys,  give  them  tobacco  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  I  think  the 
influence  of  the  city  surroundings  is  bad. 

Q.  When  you  say  it  should  be  in  the  country,  do  you  mean  that  it  should  be  away 
from  the  centres  of  population,  or  merely  sufficiently  far  away  to  avoid  the  troubles  that 
you  experience  here  ?  A.  I  mean  just  three  to  five  miles  out  of  the  city.  Not  so  far  as  to 
be  out  of  couch  with  the  public,  or  to  be  where  their  friends  could  not  visit  them. 

Q.   What  do  you  do  with  the  boys  on  Sunday  between  service  times  /     A.  The  boys 
are  sent  into  the  yard  immediately  after  the  chaplain  concludes  his  service^  foe  «mcu&s^\ 
then  they  go  to  the  school  room  and  they  are  fumiahad  V\\.YL\\\«t*fc»\»^. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  literature?  A.  Harper's  Weekly,  the  Ce^  ,.  >fa#i/ir  ^u 
periodicals  of  that  description. 

Q.  Who  reads  these  ?     A.  The  boys  themselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  this  is  sufficient  ej  v  for  Oiem?  A.  No,  they  need  more 
exercise. 

Q.  They  have  no  play  at  all  ?    A.  ¥ 

Q.  What  would  you  do  to  give  them  more  exercise  ?  A.  I  hardly  know  ;  in  bad 
weather  we  have  no  place  for  the  boys  except  the  school  room.  We  want  a  gymnasium 
very  badly. 

Q.  Would  you  have  some  one  there  to  put  them  through  drill 1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  allow  them  to  engage  in  any  games  1  A.  No.  At  West- 
chester they  allow  ball  games,  but  I  don't  approve  of  this,  I  would  not  allow  them  here 
myself. 

Q.  Are  you  not  likely  under  your  system  to  give  the  boy  an  idea  that  when  he  leaves 
the  institution  he  will  not  be  called  upon  to  work  harder  than  he  is  doing  here  ?  A.  We 
have  had  some  little  trouble  in  that  way.  I  have  suggested  to  the  board  that  during 
the  last  two  months  a  boy  should  be  required  to  work  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day.  It  is 
better  to  accustom  them  to  that,  because  they  will  have  to  face  such  conditions  before 
long. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  give  a  boy  two  hours  work  at  full  pace  than  four  hours 
work  at  half  pace?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  keep  the  boy  employed  up  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  capacity.  I  think  the  best  way  to  meet  the  difficulty  is  to  insist  upon  the 
boy's  doing  a  full  day's  work  every  day  for  sometime  before  he  leaves. 

Q.  You  have  blank- forms  of  reports  which  you  furnish  the  boys  with  when  they  go 
out,  and  which  have  to  be  returned  to  you  filled  up  every  three  months  ?  A  Yes  ;  they 
are  required  to  answer  a  certain  number  of  questions,  and  their  pastors  or  friends  are 
required  to  make  certain  statements  which  have  to  be  sent  to  the  chaplain. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  these  requirements  are  well  attended  to  ?  A.  Yes.  The  reports 
are  generally  made  very  satisfactorily. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  parole  system  upon  the  boys.  For  instance,  if  a  boy 
commits  a  petty  theft ;  it  may  be  the  result  of  thoughtlessness,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  due 
to  the  carelessness  of  his  parents;  but  that  boy,  no  matter  how  excellent  his  conduct 
afterwards  may  be,  is  kept  under  supervision  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Do  you  think  that 
this  long  period  of  parole  has  a  good  or  bad  effect  upon  the  boy's  mind  1  A.  It  bas  a 
good  effect  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  but  one  or  two  objections  have  been  raised  to  it  by  the 
boys.  There  is  one  little  boy  who  was  committed  for  stealing  $25  from  his  grandfather, 
he  was  discharged  on  parole  and  he  is  working  now  as  a  blacksmith.  He  wrote  a  letter 
the  other  day  wanting  to  know  how  much  longer  he  was  expected  to  keep  sending  in 
these  reports. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this.  Assume  that  a  young  lad  commits  a  crime  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  at  twelve  he  is  sent  out.  He  would  have  nine  years  during  which  it 
would  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  report  himself  to  the  institution.  If  he  wants  to  get 
rid  of  this  and  to  free  himself  from  this  restraint,  don't  you  think  if  he  is  not  relieved 
it  will  have  a  bad  effect  ?     A.  If  that  were  brought  under  my  attention  I  would  refer 

the  matter  to   the   board,  and  I   think   that  if  the  circumstances  were  explained  they 

would  release  him  from  the  obligation  to  factta?  t«^stt  Yivmsdf. 
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Q.  These  quarterly  reports  could  be  stopped  and  yet  he  would  not  be  fully  discharged, 
so  lar  as  the  board  is  concerned  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  always  had  this  system  of  quarterly  reports  in  connection  with  your 
parole  system  ?  A.  No.  The  quarterly  report  system  has  not  been  in  operation  over 
two  years,  but  we  find  it  works  well  with  a  certain  class  of  boys. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  If  you  parole  a  boy,  send  him  back  to  his  father,  to  his  own  home ;  do  you  require 
the  parents  or  guardian  to  undertake  anything  on  his  behalf  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  1  will  show 
you  here  the  agreements  that  are  entered  into  by  the  parents.  These  are  sent  out  in 
every  case  and  they  have  to  be  filled  up  in  proper  form. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  require  the  parents,  guardians  or  friends  to  send  railway  fare  to 
cover  the  journey  1  A.  Yes,  sir.  In  cases  where  a  boy  has  only  got  a  mother,  who 
might  not  be  able  to  send  the  money,  we  would  provide  him  with  the  necessary  amount, 
but  not  under  other  circumstances.  I  may  say  that  we  have  leas  trouble  with  the  boys 
who  have  been  paroled  since  this  system  of  report  was  adopted.  We  had  a  great  many 
boys  discharged  and  re-committed. 

The  Chairman. 

Q.  I  suppose  a  great  number  leave  the  State  and  then  do  not  report  at  all  ?  A.  Oh, 
we  get  reports  from  them  from  other  States.  One  boy  keeps  up  his  report  from 
Philadelphia  now. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  great  majority  of  your  boys  would  not  desire  to  follow  farming 
life  1  A.  The  great  majority  would  not.  Only  the  boys  who  come  from  the  country 
would  wish  to  go  back  to  the  country. 

Q.  In  that  case  you  don't  attempt  to  force  them  into  it  ?  A.  No.  The  only  boys 
that  we  send  there  are  boys  who  have  no  homes.  The  boys  who  have  homes  in  the 
city  generally  go  right  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 

Q.  You  have  only  a  small  farm  of  42  acres,  and  can  only  I  suppose  employ  a  small 
number  upon  it ;  do  you  select  those  who  have  come  from  the  country  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  any  experiments  been  tried  with  the  boys  who  have  come  from  the  towns  ? 
A.  Very  few  of  them  have  been  any  good  at  that  kind  of  work.  We  have  boys  here 
who  come  from  farms  and  who  want  to  learn  a  trade.  If  we  put  them  on  the  farm  they 
would  be  discontented, 

Q.  If  you  were  to  establish  a  model  industrial  school  with  your  experience  and 
knowledge,  would  you  establish  it  on  the  cottage  system  or  on  this  associate  system  that 
you  have  here  ?  A.  On  the  cottage  system.  I  have  not  had  any  experience  of  the 
cottage  system,  but  from  what  I  have  heard  and  read  of  it  I  think  it  would  be  better 
than  the  associate  dormitories  as  we  have  them  here. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  associate  dormitory 
system  ;  that  is,  as  against  the  single  cells,  so  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned  ?  A.  Yes,  I 
may  say  that  long  before  this  associate  dormitory  was  opened  we  had  a  great  many  boys 
with  a  hang-dog  look,  and  low  intellectual  capacity.  They  would  learn  nothing.  We 
could  teach  them  nothing.  It  was  all  due  to  masturbation  which  they  practised  in  their 
cells  ;  but  since  the  dormitories  were  opened  up  and  we  had  better  facilities  for  inspection^ 
we  can  see  the  difference  in  the  clearer  faces  of  the  boys,  in  the  tu^vitas  ^S^^e^s^ofcaas^ 
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learn  their  tasks,  and  in  their  promptitude  in  obeying  orders  and  conforming  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  institution.  I  found  in  this  dormitory  here  one  night  a  boy  whom  I 
suspected  of  this  practice.  I  wanted  to  put  him  in  the  end  of  the  hall  where  he  would 
be  under  observation  and  he  did  not  want  to  come.  I  followed  him  pretty  closely  and  I 
questioned  him,  and  he  admitted  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  practice  and  told  me  that  was 
the  reason  why  he  wanted  to  be  alone. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  prefer  single  rooms  for  the  girls  when  you  think  the  associate 
system  is  right  for  the  boys  ?  A.  It  would  not  seem  to  me  to  be  right  to  turn  a  number 
of  girls  into  an  open  dormitory,  it  is  not  natural.  You  take  a  lot  of  boys  full  of  life  and 
spirits  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should  be  alone ;  but  as  regards  girls  it  is  altogether 
different. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  work  here  has  been  really  a  success  ?  A.  I  do.  From 
enquiries  from  the  chaplains  and  from  ray  own  observation  during  the  time  I  have  been 
here,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  work   can  be   pronounced  a  decided  success. 

Q.  Oan  you  tell  the  Commission  what  proportion  of  those  who  pass  through  your 
hands  are  absolutely  reformed  ?  A.  I  believe  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  those 
who  pass  through  this  institution  are  reclaimed.  The  chaplains  of  course  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  this  matter  than  I  have,  and  from  what 
they  have  seen  of  the  results  this  year  they  are  of  opinion  that  our  average  will  be  even 
higher  than  last. 
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APPENDIX  F. 


Statement  op  E.  A.  Meredith,  LL.D.,  Ex  Chairman  op  the  Board  op  Inspectors  of 

Asylums  and  Prisons  in  Canada. 

Questions  3. — Any  improved  means  which  may  be  adopted  for  rescuing  destitute 
children  from  a  criminal  career  1 

In  answer  I  should  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  boy  or  girl  under  fourteen  should 
in  any  case  be  sent  to  a  common  gaol. 

If  the  child  has  not  committed  any  offence,  but  the  parents  are  degraded  and  criminal, 
the  child  should  be  taken  away  from  them  and  sent  either  to  an  industrial  school  or  home, 
or,  better  still,  placed  under  good*  home  influence  elsewhere. 

If  the  child  has  committed  some  slight  offence,  the  parents,  not  the  child,  should  be 
punished,  and  the  child  sent  back  to  the  parents,  if  respectable.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  them  more  careful  of  the  child  in  the  future. 

When  the  offence  committed  is  more  grave,  a  punishment  with  a  birch  rod  ought  to 
be  administered  to  the  child  before  being  sent  home. 

While  I  am  quite  alive  to  the  great  value  of  homes,  industrial  schools  and  other 
institutions  of  that  class,  if  wisely  and  well  administered,  as  a  means  of  rescuing  destitute 
and  neglected  children,  who  through  the  corrupting  influences  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
are,  presumably,  on  the  road  to  become  u  criminal,"  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  a  more 
simple,  efficient,  economical,  and  in  every  respect  a  better  way  of  dealing  with  them. 
The  system  to  which  I  refer  has  been  in  operation  with  remarkable  success  in  the 
enlightened  State  of  Massachusetts  for  upwards  of  twelve  years.  It  has  been  carried  out 
there  under  the  agency  of  the  "  Board  of  State  Charities  "  for  that  state.  During  ten 
years  of  the  operation  of  this  system  about  20,000  juvenile  offenders  were  brought  before 
the  courts.  In  every  case  the  board  was  notified  of  the  fact  and  was  represented  at  the 
trial  by  some  of  its  members.  Four- fifths  (or  16,000)  of  those  arraigned  were  found  guilty, 
but  of  these  only  one-fifth,  or  4,000,  were  sent  to  institutions,  such  as  homes  or  industrial 
schools  ;  the  other  three  fifths  (or  12,000)  beinjj  distributed  among  private  families  at  a 
merely  nominal  cost  to  the  state,  the  board  having  the  power  to  place  the  children  in 
families,  and,  if  necessary,  to  pay  for  their  board.  While  the  average  cost  of  a  boy  sent 
to  one  of  the  institutions  was  about  $300,  the  average  cost  of  a  youth  placed  in  a 
family  was  only  about  $5,  and  the  results  so  far  as  the  children  were  concerned,  were 
much  more  satisfactory  in  the  latter  case,  where  the  family  took  the  place  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

[See  the  remarks  of  Col.  Tufts,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  for 
Massachusetts,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  held  in  Toronto  in 
September,  1887,  page  257.] 

It  is  recommended  that  some  such  system  might  with  great  benefit  to  juvenile 
offenders  and  to  the  state  be  introduced  into  Ontario.  It  would  be  found  it  is  believed, 
much  more  effective  and  much  more  economical  than  even  our  industrial  schools  or  homes. 
These  indeed  cannot  be  altogether  superseded,  but  will  still  be  found  most  necessary  and 
useful  for  those  youths  who  cannot  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  private  families. 

To  carry  out  this  plan  in  Ontario,  would  require  : 

(1)   A   Board  of  Commissioners  at  Toronto    appointed    by   the  Government    wltk 
powers  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  Board  of  State  ChatvtAfc*  ol  ^nmkw^h««rNXa.^  ^»x 
at  least  as  relates  to  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders. 
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(2)  Local  committees  in  the  several  counties. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  but  should  hold 
office,  like  the  judges,  during  good  behaviour. 

The  local  county  committees  might  be  chosen  from  the  clergymen  in  or  near  the 
county  town,  with  possibly  the  warden  of  the  county  or  the  county  judge,  or  both,  as 
eX'OJJicio  members. 

The  duty  of  this  local  committee  would  be  to  select  proper  persons  among  the  farmers 
or  other  residents  of  the  county  to  receive  youths  into  their  families,  and  to  exercise  some 
care  and  supervision  over  the  children  while  living  in  such  family. 

Question  4. — Any  improvement  of  the  county  gaols  with  respect  to  the  classification 
of  prisoners  ? 

I  have  long  maintained  and  am  still  of  opinion,  that  all  classification  of  prisoners  in 
•county  gaols  is  illusory,  and  that  we  must  make  our  choice  between  absolute  separation 
and  contamination. 

Upon  this  point  there  is,  I  think,  an  absolute  consensus  of  opinion  among  all  persons 
who  have  studied  the  question  of  gaol  reform,  both  in  America  and  Europe. 

The  association  of  prisoners  which  now  goes  on  in  our  gaols  is  : 

(1)  An  indulgence  and  attraction  to  the  degraded  and  hardened  prisoner. 

(2)  A  frightful  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  innocent  prisoner  or  the  novice  in  crime. 

(3)  A  corrupting  influence  of  the  worst  kind  to  all. 

The  separation  which  I  contend  for  is  separation  as  now  enforced  in  England, 
which  is  very  different  from  "solitary  confinement/'  as  generally  understood.  The 
prisoner  in  separate  confinement  is  kept  absolutely  apart  from  the  other  prisoners,  but  he 
is  visited  frequently  during  the  day  by  the  prison  officials,  and  is  furnished  with  some 
kind  of  occupation  (if  possible)  and  also  with  books. 

Where  the  separate  system  is  enforced  the  sentences  may  be  greatly  shortened,  and 
in  consequence,  the  cost  of  the  gaol  greatly  reduced. 

Another  benefit  is,  that  mode  of  punishment  is  very  distasteful  to  the  criminal  class, 
and  will  therefore  prove  deterrent  to  them,  which  imprisonment  in  gaol  at  present  is  not, 
and  lastly,  the  great  advantage  to  the  country  is  that  the  manufacture  of  criminals  now 
going  on  regularly  and  continuously  in  all  our  gaols  under  the  associated  system,  would 
be  effectually  stopped. 

The  large  number  of  prisoners  in  many  of  our  county  gaols,  as  compared  with  the 
gaol  accommodation,  is,  I  am  aware,  a  great  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  adopting  the 
separate  system.     But  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaols  might  be  largely  reduced  if, 

(1)  Young  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  not  in  any  case  sent  to  the 
•county  gaols,  and 

(2)  If  habitual  or  incorrigible  offenders  are  not  sent  to  the  county  gaols  but  to  the 
"  Central  Prison. " 

Upon  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  the  former  rule  I  have  already  insisted  in  my 
answer  to  question  3. 

Upon  the  importance  of  the  latter  I  shall  say  a  few  words  in  replying  to  question  6. 

Qub8tion  6. — The  question  of  indeterminate  sentences  for  offenders  against  provincial 
laws. 

I  have  long  advocated  the  wisdom  of  applying  the  principle  of   "  Indeterminate 
Sentences  "  to  "habitual  or  incorrigible  offenders." 

Our  present  mode  of  dealing  w\t\i  t\i\B  ctasa  ol  ^tomisci  \a  as  costly  in  practice  aa  it 
**  irrational  and  absurd  in  principle. 
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I  venture  to  quote  the  remarks  on  this  subject  in  a  paper  read  before  the  National 
Prison  Congress  held  in  Toronto  in  September,  1887.  Speaking  of  the  practice  which 
obtains  in  this  province  of  sending  hardened  offenders  again  and  again  under  short  sentences 
to  our  common  gaols,  I  say,  "  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  language  sufficiently  strong  to 
characterize  the  folly  of  this  system.  So  plainly  contrary  is  it  to  the  first  principles  of 
prison  ethics  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense,"  and  in  answer  to  the  question  :  How 
such  offenders  should  be  dealt  with  ?  I  say,  "  It  is  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  in 
the  interests,  not  only  of  society  at  large,  but  in  the  true  interest  of  the  criminals  them- 
selves, to  subject  them  to  a  lengthened  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  some  institution 
(Central  Prison  or  otherwise)  where  their  labor  will  pay  for  their  keep,  and  where, 
under  proper  discipline  they  will  have  an  opportunity  for  and  an  incentive  to  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  industry,  self-dependence  and  self-respect."  This  is  explained  to  impljr 
"  indeterminate."* 

In  connection  with  the  questions  to  which  the  previous  remarks  refer,  I  should  like 
to  be  permitted  to  append  an  extract  from  a  short  paper  written  by  me  at  the  request  of  the 
editor  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman,  of  this  city,  and  published  in  that  journal  on  the 
6th  June,  1889,  on  the  subject  of  certain  resolutions  submitted  to  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment by  the  Prisoners  Aid  Association  of  Canada.  "  As  regards  county  gaols,  the  most 
important  principle  is  that  laid  down  in  the  second  resolution,  namely,  '  that  they  must 
be  conducted  strictly  on  the  separate  or  cellular  system.'  There  is  now,  I  think,  an 
absolute  consensus  of  opinion  on  this  subject  among  those  who  have  studied  the 
matter.  It  is  agreed  that  all  attempts  at  classification  of  prisoners  in  county  gaols  is 
illusory,  and  that  the  choice  lies  between  separation  and  contamination" 

"  The  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  most  important 
branch  of  prison  ethics ;  the  most  intimately  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 
The  establishment  of  a  special  court  to  deal  with  juvenile  offenders  is,  I  think,  a  very  wise 
suggestion,  as  such  courts  wherever  they  have  been  organized  have  been  most  useful,  and 
I  cannot  too  strongly  endorse  the  recommendation  '  that  juvenile  offenders  should  never 
be  brought  in  open  police  court  nor  sent  to  a  county  gaol '  To  send  an  unfortucate  boy  or 
girl  to  one  of  our  county  (or  city)  gaols,  where,  as  now,  the  indiscriminate  association  of 
prisoners  is  permitted,  and  where  there  is  no  occupation  for  the  prisoners,  is  not  only 
forcibly  to  set  their  youthful  steps  on  what  Bulwer  calls  '  the  law's  royal  road  to  the 
gallows,'  but  it  is  to  give  them  a  considerable  start  on  their  journey  to  destruction. 

"  In  considering  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  offending  children,  the  question  as 
to  the  responsibilities  and  rights  of  parents  comes  up  at  the  threshold  of  our  enquiry.  In 
this  matter  it  is  feared  that  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and  the  neighboring 
states,  grievous  and  mischievious  mistakes  in  practice  are  being  made.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  responsibilities  of  parents  are  not  enforced  as  they  should  be,  and  on  the  other,  the 
'  rights  '  of  parents  are  sometimes  too  tenderly  and  unwisely  considered.  It  is  plainly 
the  duty  of  the  parent  to  bring  up  his  child  carefully,  and  when,  through  the  neglect  of 
this  duty,  the  child  drifts  into  wrong  doing,  and  society  suffers,  the  parent,  not  the  child, 
should  be  held  responsible  for  such  wrong  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  idle,  improvident 
and  thriftless  parents  are  often  too  well  pleased  to  see  their  children  taken  off  their  hands 
on  the  commission  of  some  petty  offence,  and  comfortably  bestowed  in  a  home  or  indus- 
trial school,  where  they  are  fed  and  taught  at  the  public  cost.  It  is  manifestly  wrong 
and  unjust  to  the  honest  tax-payer  that  such  parents  should  be  allowed  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  their  natural  responsibilities  and  cast  upon  the  State  the  burthen  of  maintaining 
their  neglected  children.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  State,  in  the  general  interests  of 
society,  so  to  frame  and  administer  the  law  that  parents  should  not  be  encouraged  to  shirk 
their  natural  responsibilities,  and  when,  through  culpable  parental  neglect  the  children 
have  made  themselves  answerable  to  the  law,  the  parents  should  be  sharply  reminded  of 
their  neglected  duties  by  the  infliction  of  fine  or  imprisonment ;  and  the  punishment 
meted  to  the  parent  should  be  more  severe  when  the  offence  of  the  child  has  been  com- 
mitted, not  merely  through  parental  neglect,  but  under  the  orders  and  for  the  ho*Ns&^  <& 


•See  proceedings  of  National  Proon  ABaocMAfcOTu\^l>v*^,^*,**5~ 
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the  parent.  If  by  the  judicious  infliction  of  such  punishment  the  parental  responsibility 
can  be  enforced,  and  the  child  can  be  safely  left  under  the  parental  roof,  it  is  in  every 
way  desirable  that  the  child  should  not  be  taken  away  from  its  natural  protection  to  be 
placed  in  a  public  institution  at  the  cost  of  the  state.  But  when  it  is  found  impracticable 
to  enforce  the  parental  responsibility,  or  when  the  parents  are  too  vicious  and  depraved 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  their  own  children,  then  the  parents  must  be  held  to  have 
forfeited  their  natural  rights  over  their  children,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  tbe  State,  as 
parens  patriot,  to  place  herself  in  loco  parentis  towards  these  unfortunate  little  ones, 
and  to  deal  with  them  without  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  parents,  which  have  been 
forfeited  by  their  unnatural  neglect  of  their  duties. 

"  Looking  to  these  general  principles,  I  concur  in  the  recommendation  contained  in 
the  first  section  that  "  a  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  not  previously  vicious,  should 
be  restored  to  his  parents  upon  their  giving  a  guarantee  of  his  future  good  conduct/'  but 
I  should  add  that,  in  many  cases,  it  might  be  advisable  to  enforce  the  discharge  of  the 
parental  duties  by  the  infliction  of  a  fine  or  imprisonment  on  the  negligent  or  careless 
parents. 

"  In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  in  my  opinion  our  common  gaols  can  never  be 
•efficiently  and  properly  conducted  until  they  are  taken  out  of  the  control  of  the  municipal 
authorities  and  placed  under  the  management  of  a  central  board,  with  powers  resembling 
those  of  the  Boards  of  State  Charities  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  Such  board  should 
of  course  be  appointed  by  the  local  government,  possibly  for  a  definite  term  of  years,  but 
should  hold  office  like  the  judges,  during  good  behaviour.  The  board  should  have  the 
power  of  appointing  the  officials  of  the  institutions  under  their  charge. 

Two  conditions  seem  essential  to  the  success  of  such  a  board  : 

1st.  That  the  members  of  the  board  should  be  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  duties. 

2nd.  That  they  should  be  absolutely  independent  of  the  local  government. 

"  Assuming  these  conditions  to  be  satisfied  the  board  should,  I  think,  have  large 
powers  granted  them,  including  that  of  the  selection  of  the  officials  of  the  gaols  and  other 
institutions  under  their  control. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  common  gaols  would  do  away  to 
a  large  extent  with  one  argument  frequently  urged  against  handing  them  over  to  the 
local  government,  namely,  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  still  further  centralizing  power 
and  patronage  in  the  local  government,  and  that  the  appointments  would  be  liable  to  be 
made  use  of  for  political  purposes." 
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APPENDIX.  Gk 

Since  the  Commissioners  visited  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  Legislature  of  that  State  has  passed  an  Act  to  extend  the  scope  and  secure 
the  better  administration  of  the  probation  system  ;  and  an  Act  to  provide  more  effectually 
for  the  prevention  of  drunkenness  and  for  the  reformation  of  drunkards.  The  Act 
relating  to  probation  officers  provides  that : — 

"Section  1.  The  justice  of  each  municipal,  police  or  district  court  shall  appoint 
one  person  to  perform  the  duties  of  probation  officer,  as  hereinafter  named,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  said  court.  The  appointment  of  such  officer  for  the  municipal  court  of  the 
city  of  Boston  shall  be  made  by  the  chief  justice  of  said  court,  who  may  appoint  as  many 
assistants,  not  exceeding  three,  to  said  probation  officer  as  are  needed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act.  Each  probation  officer  appointed  as  herein  provided  shall  hold  his 
office  duirng  the  pleasure  of  the  court  making  the  appointment. 

"  Section  2.  Said  probation  officers  shall  not  be  active  members  of  the  regular  police 
force,  but  shall  in  the  execution  of  their  official  duties  have  all  the  powers  of  police  officers. 
The  records  of  any  of  said  probation  officers  may  at  all  times  be  inspected  by  the  chief 
of  police  or  city  marshal  of  any  city  or  town,  or  by  the  board  of  police  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

"  Section  3.  Each  probation  officer  shall  inquire  into  the  nature  of  every  criminal 
case  brought  before  the  court  under  whose  jurisdiction  he  acts,  and  may  recommend  that 
any  person  convicted  by  said  court  be  placed  upon  probation  ;  the  court  may  place  the 
person  so  convicted  in  the  care  of  said  probation  officer  for  such  time  and  upon  such 
conditions  as  may  seem  proper. 

"  Section  4.  Each  person  released  upon  probation  as  aforesaid  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  probation  officer  with  a  written  statement  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  release ; 
each  probation  officer  shall  keep  full  records  of  all  cases  investigated  by  him,  of  all  cases 
placed  in  his  care  by  the  court,  and  of  any  other  duties  performed  by  him  under  this  act." 

Section  5  provides  that  the  commissioners  of  prisons  shall  be  notified  when  a  pro- 
bation officer  is  appointed,  and  that  every  such  officer  shall  make  a  monthly  report  to  the 
commissioners  of  prisons.  Section  6  provides  how  the  compensation  of  the  probation 
officer  in  each  case  shall  be  determined  and  how  it  shall  be  paid. 

"  Section  7.  A  probation  officer  may,  at  the  request  of  any  justice  of  the  superior 
court  investigate  the  case  of  any  person  on  trial  in  that  court  and  make  a  report  upon 
the  same  to  said  justice,  and  may  upon  the  order  of  the  court  take  on  probation  any  per- 
son convicted  in  said  court ;  the  compensation  for  such  services  shall  be  paid  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  upon  vouchers  approved  by  said  justice.  The  officers 
appointed  under  this  act  may  also  perform  the  services  of  probation  officers  named  in 
section  sixty-nine  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Public  Statutes,  and  for  said 
services  may  receive  such  compensation  as  the  county  commissioners  or  the  commissioners 
of  public  institutions,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  approve. 

"  Section  8.  Any  officer  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  make  returns  or  to  perform  any 
of  the  duties  required  of  him  by  this  act  shall  forfeit  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  use  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

"  Section  9.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  interfere  with  any  of  the 
duties  required  of  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  under  the  provisions  of  the  statutes 
relating  to  juvenile  offenders." 

Section  10  repeals  the  several  sections  of  existing  acts  which  this  supersedes. 

This  act  was  approved  May  28th,  1891  and  "took  effect "  on  the  first  of  July  following. 

In  the  Boston  Herald  of  June  19th,  1891,  Mr.  F.  G.  Pettigrove,  Secretary  of  the 
•Commissioners  of  Prisons  of  the  State  says  : — 

"  This  law  is  designed  to  extend  the  probation  principle  tha&  ^*s»  ^Ass^^^  "fc^ 
Legislature  more  than  ten  years/ago  but  which.  \i&&  nfcNfcT  \>wu  «iX«,as«N^  ^psJcsr^^^sw^ 
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ing  in  Boston.  In  1889  from  an  investigation  made  by  me  it  appeared  that  only  49 
towns  in  the  State  had  ever  exercised  the  authority  given  by  the  statutes  to  appoint  pro- 
bation officers,  and  in  that  year  only  29  such  officers  had  performed  any  work  under  the 
act  This  showed  so  great  a  defect  in  the  operation  of  the  law,  that  in  the  report  of  that 
year  the  commissioners  recommended  a  change. 

"  The  theory  upon  which  the  law  was  framed  was  that  an  officer  should  be  appointed) 
in  each  court  in  whom  the  justice  would  have  entire  confidence  and  to  whose  custody  the 
court  could  safely  commit  a  first  offender  who  might  properly  be  disciplined  without 
being  committed  to  prison,  and  in  order  that  the  judge  should  have  perfect  control  over 
all  the  probation  work,  no  limitations  excepting  those  (as  to  the  number  of  officers)  were 
imposed  upon  the  courts. 

"  The  limitation  that  probation  officers  shall  not  be  active  members  of  the  regular 
police  force  "  was  inserted  Mr.  Pettigrove  says  "  because  it  was  believed  that  if  the  law 
was  properly  carried  out  in  all  the  large  cities  and  towns  the  work  would  require  the 
entire  time  of  the  person  engaged  in  it.  Moreover  the  experience  uuder  the  law  of  1880 
has  shown  that  police  officers  cannot  possibly  engage  in  probation  work  to  any  very  great 
advantage  and  at  the  same  time  continue  their  police  duties.  However  in  some  instances- 
the  chiefs  of  police  have  rendered  useful  services  in  discharging  the  duties  of  probation 
officers  up  to  the  present  time." 

The  amount  of  work  in  the  several  districts  will  vary  greatly  and  it  is  suggested 
that  where  it  is  small  the  justice  might  designate  a  person  already  in  the  official  service 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  probation  officer,  Mr.  Pettigrove  says : — 

"  The  law  gives  the  judge  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in  carrying  out  its  provisions 
They  can  make,  without  any  statutory  limitations,  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
probation,  and  as  the  probation  officer  is  appointed  by  the  court  and  holds  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  court,  he  will  presumably  be  given  the  confidence  of  the  judge.  This  will 
have  the  effect  undoubtedly  of  causing  a  great  many  more  boys  to  be  placed  on  probation, 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  probation  officer  were  appointed  by  the  aldermen  of  a  city 
or  the  select-men  of  a  town  as  under  the  old  law." 

Mr.  Pettigrove  also  says  "  the  Act  carefully  avoids  any  interference  with  the  work 
now  performed  by  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  in  regard  to  juvenile  offenders.  Any 
one  familiar  from  actual  observation  with  the  work  now  done  in  that  direction  by  this 
board  can  esteem  the  value  of  its  services  to  the  commonwealth  and  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  attempt  to  change  the  methods  they  have  established  under  authority  of  law  in  deal- 
ing with  this  class  of  offenders.  Indeed  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  probation  law  is 
designed  to  apply  to  the  older  offenders.  The  method  of  treatment  is  somewhat  similar  to- 
that  adopted  under  the  direction  of  this  board  for  boys.1' 

The  total  number  of  officers  to  be  appointed  under  this  act  is  57,  and  up  to  July  16th. 
official  notice  of  the  appointment  of  55  had  been  received.  Those  appointed  were  said  to 
be  men  of  character  and  ability. 

"An  Act  relating  to  the  punishment  of  Drunkenness"  passed  at  the  same  time,, 
also  took  effect  on  July  1st,  1891.  It  places  the  persons  addicted  to  the  excessive 
use  of  strong  drink  largely  under  the  surveillance  of  the  probation  officers  appointed 
under  the  act  previously  quoted,  and  makes  the  conviction  of  habitual  drunkards 
more  easy  and  certain.  Practically  it  provides  that  every  person  arrested  for 
drunkenness  may  be  treated  as  a  habitual  drunkard  and  sent  to  the  reformatory  for 
the  full  term,  unless  it  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  "he  has  not  been  arrested  for 
drunkenness  twice  before  within  the  twelve  months  next  preceding,  or  that  having  been 
so  arrested  he  has  been  tried  and  acquitted  in  one  of  the  cases.'1  The  first  section 
authorizes  the  arrest  without  warrant  of  any  person  "  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication  in  a 
public  place,  or  found  in  any  place  in  a  state  of  intoxication  committing  a  breach  of  the 
peace  or  disturbing  others  by  noise."     The  other  sections  provide  as  follows  : — 

Section  2.     Any  person  arrested  for  drunkenness  may  make  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  place  of  custody  in  which  he  \a  conned,  *  ^wt\\X«a  Njtetoeraent,  giving  his  name  and 
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address,  and  declaring  that  he  has  not  been  arrested  for  drunkenness  twice  before  within 
the  twelve  months  next  preceding,  or  that  having  been  so  arrested  he  has  been  tried  and 
acquitted  in  one  of  the  cases,  together  with  a  request  to  be  released  from  custody.  If  the 
officer  who  receives  said  statement  shall  be  satisfied  that  it  is  probably  true,  and  shall  so 
endorse  thereon,  he  may  release  from  custody  the  person  making  the  same,  pending 
investigation,  if  he  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  having  a  probation  officer.  Each 
statement  made  as  aforesaid  shall  be  referred  by  the  officer  receiving  the  same  to  a  pro- 
bation officer,  who  shall  at  once  inquire  into  the  truth  or  falsity  thereof,  and  shall  endorse 
thereon,  over  his  own  signature,  for  the  use  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case, 
the  result  of  the  investigation.  If  said  investigation  sustains  the  truth  of  said  statement, 
the  court  may  thereupon  direct  that  such  person  be  released  from  custody  without  bring- 
ing him  into  court,  if  he  has  not  been  released.  If  the  investigation  shows  that  the  state- 
ment made  by  a  person  who  has  been  released  from  custody,  as  aforesaid,  was  true,  no 
further  action  shall  be  taken  in  his  case.  If  it  shall  appear  to  the  probation  officer  to  be 
untrue,  he  shall  so  notify  the  officer  who  made  the  arrest,  and  he  shall  make  a  complaint 
against  said  person  for  drunkenness.  If  said  case  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  trial 
justice,  he  shall  make  such  inquiries  as  he  shall  think  necessary,  relative  to  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  said  statement,  and  may  direct  that  the  person  making  the  same  be  released 
from  custody  without  bringing  him  into  court,  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  said  statement 
is  false.  No  officer  making  an  arrest  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  for 
illegal  arrest  or  imprisonment  if  the  person  arrested  shall  be  released  from  custody  upon 
his  own  request  as  herein  provided. 

Section  3.  Every  person  arrested  for  drunkenness,  when  he  has  recovered  from  his 
intoxication,  shall  be  informed  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  place  in  which  he  is  kept  in 
custody,  of  his  right  to  request  to  be  released  as  hereinbefore  provided.  If  he  shall  not 
make  such  request,  or  if  he  shall  not  be  released,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  officer 
making  the  arrest  shall  make  a  complaint  against  him  for  drunkenness. 

Section  4.  A  full  record  of  each  case  in  which  a  person  is  released  from  custody, 
as  aforesaid,  together  with  the  statement  made  by  him,  shall  be  kept  by  the  court  or  trial 
justice.  When  a  person  is  so  released  by  any  of  the  several  municipal  courts  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a  certified  copy  of  the  statement  made  as  aforesaid, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  officer  making  the  arrest,  shall  be  sent  by  such  court  to 
the  clerk  of  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Boston  for  criminal  business. 

Section  5.  If  a  male  person  is  convicted  of  drunkenness  by  the  voluntary  use  of 
intoxicating  liquor,  he  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  gaol,  or  in  any  place  pro- 
vided by  law  for  common  drunkards,  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  in  the  Massachussetts 
reformatory,  as  provided  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  Acts  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six.  If  a  female  person  is  so  convicted  she  may  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  gaol,  or  in  any  place  provided  by  law  for  common  drunk- 
ards, for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  in  the  reformatory  prison  for  women  for  not  more 
than  two  years  :  provided,  however,  that  if  the  person  so  convicted  shall  satisfy  the  court 
or  trial  justice,  by  his  own  statement  or  otherwise,  that  he  has  not  been  arrested  twice 
before  within  the  twelve  months  next  preceding,  or  that  having  been  so  arrested  he  has 
been  tried  and  acquitted  in  one  of  the  cases,  his  case  may  be  placed  on  file. 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  probation  officers  to  assist  the  courts  by  which 
they  are  severally  appointed,  by  obtaining  and  furnishing  information  in  regard  to  pre- 
vious arrests,  convictions  and  imprisonments  for  drunkenness,  and  such  other  facts  as  the 
courts  shall  direct,  concerning  persons  accused  of  drunkenness. 

Section  7.  Each  of  the  said  officers  shall  keep  a  full  record,  well  indexed,  of  each 
such  case  investigated,  in  such  form  as  the  court  shall  direct.  The  probation  officers  of 
the  several  municipal  courts  within  the  city  of  Boston  shall  furnish  to  the  municipal 
court  for  the  city  of  Boston  a  copy  of  the  record  in  each  such  case.  Said  court  shall  cause 
all  records  and  statements  received  by  it  as  aforesaid,  to  be  consolidated  and  so  kept  that 
they  can  be  readily  consulted,  and  for  such  purpose  may  employ  such  clerical  service  && 
shall  be  necessary.     The  compensation  fixed  by  the  court  tot  *\u&>  «wnSr»^  wA  <s*sS&>  ^e»sst 
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necessary  expenses  as  shall  be  incurred  by  the  court  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  said  court.  All  records  and  statements  made  under  this  Act  shall  be  open  at  all  times 
to  the  police  officials  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  board  of 
police  of  Boston,  the  city  marshals  and  chiefs  of  police  of  the  other  cities  and  towns,  the 
keepers  of  gaols  and  masters  of  houses  of  correction,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Boston 
house  of  industry  shall  furnish  to  each  other  and  to  said  probation  officers,  and  said  pro- 
bation officers  shall  furnish  to  each  other,  on  application,  all  information  in  their  posses- 
sion relative  to  persons  whose  cases  shall  be  under  investigation,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Section  8  repeals  those  sections  of  previous  acts  for  which  this  act  is  substituted. 
Section  9  provides  that  this  act  "  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one." 
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